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WORKS or HOMER. 


The Celebrated GRECIAN. POET: 


INCLUDING NEW AND COMPLETE EDITIONS OF: 


The ILIAD, and the ODYSSEY: 


Thofe very celebrated and cinivedially admired EPIC or HEROIC POE M S... 


The TLIAD —in twenty-four Books—being compofed ‘on the Subjeé& of the. memorable SIEGE of 
. , TROY —interfperfed with the moft beautiful ALLEGORIES, and containing a moft fublime Defcription 
KoF the Barriers between the Greeks and Trojans, during a Ten Years Sicge, in which. the Great and. 
“Valiant ACHILLES, the principal Hero of the War, after his Reconciliation with AGAMEMNON;. flew Hecror: 
with his own Hand, and afterwards dragged. the Corpfe at his. Chariot-Wheels round the Watts of Troy, 
Comprizing”“a great Variety of valuable and ufeful Maxims on Military Difcipline, Stratagem, Exploits in Civil \ffairs, Politics, 
Virtue, Refolution, Prudence, CEconomy, and, in’ fhort, refpecsting all the, various Offices and Duties of Human Li i 
the moftimportant, agrecable, and entertaining Inftru€tion, conveyed in the moft lively Manner, to Mankind in general, ;. 
The OD YSS EY— compofed alfo in Twenty-four Books — and containing, among a Variety of other, 
ufeful and entertaining Particulars, a moft magnificent and delightful Defcription of the Voyaces and Apven- 
tures of the wife and venerable UL Y.SSES, King of -Irnaca, in Greece, arid one of the Princes who 


conduéted the’Siege of Trox, during his Abfence for Twenty Years from his Queen PENELOP Ey 

Exhibjting not only a jult Piéture of the Ancient Grecians, but a beautiful Syftem of Morality, Wifdom, Fortitude, Perfeveraice, Mode- - 
ration and ‘Temperance, inftruCtive to all Degrees of Men, and filled with ftriking Images, Similics, Examples, and Precepts of a and. 
Domettic Life. - Jacluding alfo that other excellent Piece of HOME R, entitled . 


The BATTLE of the FROGS and MICE—in Turse Booxs—. 


A. very beautiful, ingenious, fatyrical, and interefting Produ@tion, replete with Wit,. Humour, and Enters. 
tainment, allegorically defcribing the Walour and Intrepidity. of thofe fagacious Animals, . 


Carefully Tranflated from the Oriciran GREEK... 
In the Execution of this New and Improved Edition, ‘all former Editors and Commentators on HOMER will be carefully confulted and : 
attended to, viz Eustatuius, Dactex, Ocrirsy,. CHArMAN, DryDEN, PARNEL, WARBURTON, &c, - Particularly thee ; 
hitherto moft efteemed. Tranflation by ALEX. POPE, Efq. 
_ Illuftrated with Large and Valuable N OTES, 
Critical, Hiltorical, Philofophical, Allegorical, Poetical, Scholaftic, Political, Moral, Entertaining, Philological, and Explanatory. 
Comprehending the moft falutary Refleétions and ufeful Remarks, with many important References to Ancient Mythology, Geography, \, 
and Univerfal Hiftory, &c. &c. ‘To which will be carefully added, \ 
The Peet MEN S.at large to every Book or Chapter,.and the moft.AuTHENTIc Memorrs 
of thee LIFE of HOMER; 
AS A.LSO . 
A New ESSAY. on HOMER’s BATTLES,: &c. and a Complete Geographical. Table of the: 
Towns, &. in HOM ER's Catalogue of Greece. 
Being the moft perfect and beautiful Edition of HOMER ever publifhed, and.calculated to’ accommod: ste and pleafe cyery Clafs of Readers. 


The Whole “OU A ith 
A mot SUPERB ‘SET of GRAND AR TO COPPER-PLATES; 


Defigned and engraved bye moft Capital Aitifts; fo that thefe yet Engravings will alone be worth, moe than the Purchafe+ 
Money of the whole Work. 








The Whole Revifed, Corrected, and Improved 
By WILLIAM HENRY MELMO: TH, Eso.. 
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" and favourite Son of the Mufes.—Others, indeed, have pretty clofely imitated him in 
various performances ; but without difparagement to any of them, it muft be acknow- 
Yedged that rione of thefe have come up to the divine original. Here even Virgil has fallen 
fhort, great as his Genius was, and allowed to be the firft Poet of the age wherein he lived.— 
jt is no wonder then that other imitators of later times fhould fail in the arduous undertaking. 
The Works of Homer, namely, the Inrap and Opyssgy, 8&c. with which we here prefent 
the public, (illuftrated with large Notes, and embellifhed with an elegant fet of Engravings) 
will live to ages, and immortalize his memory. Whether we confider the greatnefs of 
‘imagination and poetic fire that abounds in them, the elegant machinery with which thefe 
“works are ornamented, or the good morals inculcated in various paffages, they juftly claim 
‘univerfal admiration ; the former of them defcribing battles and a ten years fiege, while, the 


aries is generally known and acknowledged for the firft of Bards, the Prince of Pocts, 


other gives a delightful defcription of the voyages and adventures of the fage Uh/fes, King: 


of Ithaca, and exhibits a juft picture of the public and private life of the ancient Grecians.. 

Homer has befides been confidered as having laid down the moft perfect geographical def. 
‘eription of Greece, infomuch that when a contention happened between certain cities refpecting 
‘their bounds, they agreed to be determined by the J/ad. 


This poem, which fome fuppofe to have been written at various times, was compofed on - 


‘the memorable fubject of the Trojan war. Hence it is called the Miad—lZlion fignifying Troy 
' in Englith. This war ended in the deftruction of that city; and Homer purfues the fubject 
to the death of He@or. This famous conteft was occafioned by the treachery of Paris, the 
fon of Priam, King of Troy, of whom it was faid to be foretold that he fhould poffefs the moft 
‘beautiful woman in the world. The Prince fulfilled the prophecy, though in the moft 
infamous manner. Sailing to Sparta, while he was on a vifit at Menelaus'’s Court, he {tole his 
beautiful wife Helen, and departed with her to Troy, in that Prince’s abfence. The Grecians 
making ‘a common caufe of the infult, united under Agamemnon, the Spartan King’s brother, 
to revenge it, and laid fiege to Troy, which was of great ftrength, defended by Heévor, Aineas, 
_and other valiant chiefs at the head of above fifty thoufand warriors. But Achilles, a ‘Theffalian 
Prince, the fon of Peleus and Thetis, the hero.of the piece, come in behalf of the Allies, was 
accounted invincible till a certain fated hour. The Greeks conquered by his aid, cill quar~ 
relling with Agamemnon, who feized his female flave Dries, the former refufed to fight. 
Victory confequently followed HeéZor's arms, the befiegers were defeated, and their fleet in 
danger of being fet on fire; when the fon of Peleus at \ength relented fo far as to fend his 
friend Parroclus to their affiftance. HeGor flew him; and this feemed to roufe Achilles, whofe 
temper was fuch, that he was ever ready to attend the calls of anger and revenge. Brz/cis 
being reftored, this fierce chief was reconciled to Agamemnon, entered the field ina rage, 
defeated the Trojans with a terrible flaughter, whom he purfucd to the walls of Troy, and 
after thrice purfuing Heor round the city, engaged and flew that hero, whom he unworthily 
dragged at his chariot wheels, and refufed to-let the dead body be interred, till his father 
Priam came (Heaven-guided, as the Poct tells us) and_ranfomed it with rich prefents, fer enIne 
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the heart of this fierce chief by his intreaties and venerable appearance. The Jizad concludes 
with the funeral of Heéfor, as it began with the anger of Achilles, which is the ground-work 
of the piece. However, we may here add, by way of fupplement, that Achilles afterwards 
fell by an arrow with which Paris pierced him in the heel, and Troy was taken by ftratagem in 
the tenth year of the war. 

Such is the fubject of the Iiad.—That of the Odyféy is the abfence of Uses from his 
Queen Penelope for twenty years, being a wanderer on the ocean, and fubject to many dangers 
and calamities. In the mean time, the chafte Penelope, his Queen, was preffed by no lefs than 
thirty fuitors, who lorded it in his palace at Iéhaca, and declared they would continue fo to do 
till fhe fhould think proper to make choice of one of them. On her refufal, they were loud 
in their threats again{t her and her fon Yelemachus, then but a ftripling. At laft, the Queen 
quieted thern by a promife, that as foon as fhe had woven a certain web, about which at 
that time fhe was employed, ‘fhe would name the man of her choice. But the confort of the 
wile Ulyfes poffeffed wifdom, and though fhe was apparently very bufy at working this 
web, yet as fhe undid at night all that fhe had wrought in the day, there were little figns of it’s 
being completed. 7 

The fuitors were tired, their patience was nearly exhaufted, and they could {carcely keep. 
terms with the young Prince, when a ftranger appeared in J¢baca, who privately related the 
principal adventures of U/y//es to certain of the domeftics, and to fome he revealed himfelf: 
but on entering his palace after a twenty years abfence, no man acknowledged him, and he was 
in fact treated as a common beggar s for there- 

« The faithful Dog alone his rightful mafter knew.” 


However, after a contention with a common vagrant, fed there out of charity, Penelope having: 
fixed her determination that fhe would chufe the perfon who could fhoot beft with her 
hufband’s bow, when all the fuitors had attempted to bend it in vain, the difguifed monarch. 
took it, and fixing a fhaft in it, thot through all the directing rings, and hit the mark.. After: 
‘this he difcovered himfelf; but the interlopers pretended not to know, and refolved to oppofe: 
him: however, with the affiftance of his fon Telemachus, anda very few faithful domettics, 
‘who were acquainted with his return, the fuitors were all flain, and Penelope gladly received to. 
her arms her long loft Lord, whofe abfence fhe had fo much deplored. , 

This Piece is called the Odyfey, from the Greek word Oduffeus, (which is tranflated: 
Ulyfes, both in the Latin and the Englifh Language) as it contains.the adventures of that 
hero, whofe character is as remarkable for wifdom, as that of Achilles for valour. Thus this. * 
celebrated Author fhewed himfelf abundantly equal to the tafk of celebrating: both courage and 
prudence; and when we confider that the /ud/ime of the [iad was by no means required in. 
the Odyfey, it may remain doubtful (notwithflanding the preference given by fome to the. 
former) in which he has beft fueceeded. ; 

As to the birth of Homer, his tranfa@lions, &c. fince we fhall fpeak fully of thefe in his 
life, which will be annexed to this edition of his works, it will fuffice here to fay, that he was. 
of uncertain original, and confequently in all probability of no remarkable defcent;, but of a, 
mott lively and extcn{five, genius, improved by travelling, and poffeffing all the refinements of 
the carly age in which he lived. Bold, penetrating, and nervous, he feemed at: once to [Sok 
through nature, and to comprehend all the works ofart. A wanderer as. he appears,to have - 
been while he lived, through. £eypt and his. own country, we find feven cities after-his deceafe 
contending which of them fhould have the honor to be efieemed the place that gaye him birth ; 
fome of which, perhaps, at an carlier period, would f[carcely have been rivals in giving him. 
bread. ; 

We fhall_ conclude this preface with a few more general remarks concerning the: J//ad. 


and Odvfey, here prefented in Englith to the public. 
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Of the Z/iad it is faid——*-We view here feveral Princes, independent of each other, united 






againft “a cémmon’ciiciny. “King Agaménixon, the pérfon “whom ‘they ‘had ‘ cholen ‘général, 
affronts -Achillés the molt valiant“ of the confeleratés. “Fhis-Prince’is fo'far’provoked that-He 
relinquifhes the union, and obftinately refufes to fight in the common caufe. ‘This mifunder- 
ftanding gives the enemy fuch advantage, that the Allies are very near quitting their defign with 
difhonour. He himfelf, however, who made the feparation, is not exempt from fharing the 
misfortunes he brought on his party: ‘for having, at laft, permitted ‘his deareft friend to fuccour 
them in a great exigence, that friend is killed by the enemy’s general. Thus the contending 
Princes being made wifer, at their coft, are. reconciled, and unite again. ‘Then the valiant 
chief, formerly offended, fights,:and not only obtains a victory in the~public caufe, but alfo 
revenges his private wrong, by killing the author of his friend’s death with his own hand. 

“ In che Odyfey we fee a Prince (Uhfes) who is obliged to forfake his native country, and 
bear arms in a foreign land. Notwith{tanding all his efforts, this Prince is ftopped by tempefts 
and other adverfe accidents on his return. In the midft uo. the variety of dangers that he 
experiences, many of his imprudent companions net following his orders, perifh by their own 
tumult. In the mean. time, the chief men of his country raife diforders at home, confifcate 
his eftates, confpire to deftroy his fon (Telemachus), live in riot on his fubftance, and endeavour 
to-perftade, or rather conftrain his Queen to accept -of one-of. them for a hufband, fuppofirig 
that he would: never ‘rétiftn. But ‘arriving, at lehgth, and difcovering hinifelf Only to his fon 
(Telemachus) and a tew felect friends, he becomes an eye witnefs to the infolence of the rioters, 

- punifhes them according to their deferts, and reftores to his ifland the tranquillity and repofe 
which his abfence had interrupted.” at 

Thus we fee, that to his other perfections, Homer adds that of affixing ufeful morals to his 
poems:——That of the Iliad is, that contention among Princes, or confederates in any {phere of 
life, injures their caufe,-and : produces the worft of confequences:, , ‘That double one -of the 
Odffey, that’a Prince’s abfence from his country is likely to be productive of diforders at home, 
and that there are few évils ‘which wifdom, fortitude, and perfeverance.caniiot ovef~come. 

But we fhould, indeed, far exceed the bounds which we have prefcribed ourfelves in this 

reface, were we to attempt pointing out a// the perfections of Homer. Poetry, geography, 
hiftory, philofophy, and the mythology of the ‘ancients, &c. 8c¢.’are at once to be found’ in his 
writings, inadegrce fo éminent, that as they have already ft6od the teft of time, fo we cannot 
doubt but an improved edition of the J/ad and Odyfey, &c. muft prove agreeable to the tafte 
of modern readers of every clafs, for whofe convenience we have fubjoined neceffary notes, . 
illuftrative of fuch paffages as may appear difficult, and proper comments on the moft flriking 
beautics in thefe juftly celebrated works. ; 

Yo thofe who have read the Had-and Odyfey only as exercifes.-at) fchool,” their beauties are as 
yet wholly unknown ; and arnong them who are at all acquainted with the Greek, there probably 
is not above one in an hundred who can read it in the original with proper advantage. To 
both thefe, therefore, as well as to the public at large, this editYon muft be acceptable; and it 
will morcover give all ranks of pcoplea relifh for works, which are calculated to do more effen- 
tial fervice to the world, than any other of the kind that was cver written. 
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The FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD. 





ARGUMENT. 





Tur CoNTENTION. OF ACHILLES AND AGAMEMNON, 


In the war of Troy, the Greeks. having facked fome of the neighbouring tans, and taken from thence two beaus 

. tiful captives, Chryfeis and Brileis, allotted the firft to Agamemmon, and the laf to Achilles. Chryfes, the 
father of Chryfets and prieft of Apollo, comes to the Grecian camp to rinfom her; with which the ation of the 
“poem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege. The pricj? being refufed and infolently difmiffed by Agamemnon, in; 
treats for vengeance from his Ged, who inflit?s a peftilence on the Greeks, Achilles calls.a council, .and en~""* 
courages Chalcas to declare the caufe of it, who attributes it to the refufal of Chryfeis. The King being obliged 
to fend back his captive, enters into a furious conteft with Achilles, which Nettor pacifiess however, as he had 
the abfalute command of the army, he feizes oneBrifeis in revenge. Achilles 1n difcontent withdraws himfelf and 
his forces from the roe of the Grecks ; and complaining to'Thetis, /he jupplicates Jupiter to render them fenfible 
of the wrong done to her fon, by giving vitory to the Trojans. Jupiter granting her fuit incenfes Juno, between 
whom the debate runs bigh, till they are reconciled by the addrefs of Vulcan. : 

The time - two and twenty days is taken up in this book s nine during the plague, one in the council and quarrel 
of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's flay with the /Ethiopians, at whofe return Thetis prefers her petition. 
Lhe foene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chryfa, and lafily to Olympus. , 


Orn 





CHILLES’ wrath, to Greece the direful {pring Declare, O Mufe! in what ill-fated hour 
.. OF woes unnumber’d, heav’nly Goddefs, fing! | Sprung the fierce ftrife, from what offended pow’r? 


"That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign Latona’s {on a dire contagion fpread, 

‘The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain, : And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
Whofe limbs unbury’d on the naked fhore,* The king of men his rev’rend prieft defy’d, 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore : And for the king’s offence the people dy’d. 


Since great Achilles and Alrides Ktrove, Por Chryfes fought with coftly gifts to gain 
Such was thefov’reigndoom, and fuch the willof eve! His captive daughter from the viétor’s chain. 
= Suppli. 








~- NOTES. NOT EF Ss, 
* In ancient times the want of burial was accoun- | life, where, if his paft life had been virtuous, he 
ted the greateft curfe that could befal the deceafed, | was permiticd to regale himfelf with the Gods, or 
and was even fuppofed to be prejudicial to the depar- | in other words to enjoy a feene of happinefs, whch 
ted foul. The origin of this opinion is cafily traced } men on earth have fearce any conceptions of. Hence 
in the Old Tellament, and found co be as follows: [| was derived the general notion, that the denial of 
Whena man departed this life, his burial fignified } interment affected the fpirit, inafmuch as it fignilied 
the rejeGion of the infirmities incident to human | a flate of future mifery. 
nature, and correfponded to his entrance into another + Fomer was not an abfolute fatal, but fill 
{up- 
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_And ‘age’ difmifs her from my cdld embrace, - 
In daily labours of the-loorn employ’d, ¥ 
Or dodin’d to deck the bed fhe once enjoy’d.t 
Hence then ; to Arges thall the maid retire, 
-Far from her native foil, and-weeping fire. 
The trembling pricit along the thore return’d, $ 
And in the anguifh of a father mourn’d. 
_| Difconfolate, nor daring to complain, 
‘Silent’ he wandér’d by the founding main: 
Till, fafe at diftance to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the'world his rays: 
O Smintheus! {prung- from: fair Latona’s line, 
Thou guardian pow’r of Cil/a the divine, 
Thou fource of light! whom Tenedos adores, 
And whofe bright prefence gilds thy Chry/u’s fhores : 
If e’er with wreaths.J hung thy facred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain; 
God of the filver bow ! thy fhafts employ, 
‘Avenge thy fervant, and the Greeks deftroy. 
Thus Chryfes pray’d : The fav’ring Pow’r attends,|} 
And frém Ofjmpus’ lofty top Uefcends. — 
| Bent “was his: bow, the Grecian hearts ‘to-wound ; 
Fierce as he -mov’d, ‘his filver fhafts refoiind. 
‘Breathing revenge, -a fudden night*he {pread, 
And gloomy darknefs roll’d around his head. 
on ' fly we ‘The 
_N O'T-E s. : : 
fignifies elther making ‘the “bed, ‘or’ partaking it. 
‘Some former ‘commentators ‘infift very ‘mich ‘upon 
it’s being ‘taken in the’fermér ‘fenfe ‘only, ‘for ‘fear of 
prefenting’a ‘loofe idea to the reader, ‘and“of offend- 
ing againit the modefty of' the ‘Mufe, who is ‘fup- 
poled to relate the-poem. But that gaimennion 
was not ftudying here for civility of \ expreffion, 
appears from the whole tenour ‘of ‘his ‘fpecch ; 
and that he defigned Chryfers for more than a 
fervant-maid, may be feen trom fome other things 
he fays of-her, ‘as that ‘he-préferred -iér'to hig queen 
Chyteinnefira, 8c. 
-__§ We may take notice‘here, once for all, that 
Homer is frequently eloquent in his very filence, 
Chryfes fays not a word in -anfwer to the infults of 
Agamemnon, but walks: penfively along the fhore: 
and the melancholy flowing of the verfe admirably 
expreffes the condition of the mournful and deferted 
father. 
|| Upon this fiFft prayer in the poem, we may take 
occafion to obferve, that the poet is careful through. 
out his whole works to let no prayer ever fail entirely 
which has juflice on it’s fide; but he who prays, 
either kills his enemy, or has figns given him that 
he has been heard, or his friends return, or his une 
this book, he flill takes care to kt us know they | dertaking fuceceds, or fome other vifible good hup- 
avere under a diftraGion of anger. ~ pf pens. So far inftruétive and ufeful to Hfe has 
$ The Greek word which is here tranflated enjay'd, 1 


Suppliant the venerable father ftands, 
Apollo's awtul-enfigris grace his'hands : 
“By thefe hé-begs; and lowly bending down, 
Extends. the: fceptre, and the laurel crown. * 
” He fu’d.to all, but chief implor’d for grace 
‘The brother-kings, of Afreus’ royal irace. sna 
Yekings and warriors! may your vows becrown’d, 
.And Troy’s proud walls lie level with the ground. 
May Feve reftore you, when your toils are o’er, 
. Safe to the pleafures of your native fhore. 
But oh! relieve a wretched parent’s pain, 
And give Chry/eis to thefe arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my prefents move, 
And dread avenging Phabus, fon of ‘Fove. 
The Greeks in fhouts their joint affent declare, 
‘The prieft to rev’rence, and réleafe the fair. 
Not fo 4trides: He, with kingly pride, 
Repuls’d the facred fire, and thus reply’d :+ 
Hence on thy life, and fly thefe hoftile plains, 
Nor afk, prefumptuous, what the king detains 3 
Hence, with thy ‘laurel crown, and golden rod, 
Nor truft too far thofe enfigns of thy God. ~ 
‘Mine is thy daughter, pricit, and fhall remain ; 
_ And pray’rs, and tears, and bribes fhall plead ‘in vain ;.. 
Till time fhall rifle ev’ry youthful grace, 




































. "NOT ES, 
‘fuppofed the power of ove fuperior: For in the’ 
fixteenth Book wefee him defigning to fave Sarpeiton, 
though the Fates had decreed his death, if Funo had 
. not interpofed. Neither does ‘he exclude free-will | 
in men; for as ‘he attributes the deftru€tion of the 
heroes to the will of ove in the beginning of the 
‘tliad, fo he attributes the deftru@ion of Uhffes’s | 
friends to their awn folly in the beginning of the 
Odvffey. , J 
* "There is fomething exceedingly venerable in 
this appearance of the prieft. He comes with the. 
enfigns of the God he belonged to; the laurel crown, 
niow carried in his hand to fhew he was a fuppliant ; 
and a golden {ceptre, which the ancients .gave in 
particular to Apel/a, as thev did a filver one to the 
moon, and other forts to other planets. ; . 

* + Tt has been remarked in honour of Homer's 
judgment, and the care he took of his reader’s 
morals, that where he fpeaks of evil aQions com- 
mitted, or hard words given, he generally character- 
izes them as fuch by a previous expreflion. This 
paflage is given as one inflance of it, where he fays 
‘the repulle of Chryfes was a proud injurious alion in 
Agamemnon: Andit may be remarked, that before 
his heroes treat one another with hard language in 
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The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow,* 
And hiffing fly the feather’ fates below. 
On mules and dogs th’ infection firft began ; 
And laff, the vengeful arrows fix’d in man. - 
For nine long nights, thro’ all the dufky-air 
The Pyres thick-flaming fhot a difmal giare. 
But e’er the tenth revolving day was run, 
Infpir’d by Funo, Thetis’ god-like fon 
_ Conven’d to cquncil all the Grecian train ; 
For much the’ Goddefs mourn’d her heroes flain. 
Th’ aflembly [eated, -rifing o’er the reft, 
Achilles thus the king of men addreft. 
Why leave we not the fatal Z7ean fhore, 
And meafure back the feas we croft before? 


The plague deftroying whom the fword would {pare, 


*Tis time to faye the few remains of war. 

But let fome prophet, or fome facred fage, 

Explore the caufe of great Apollo’s rage ; © 

Or learn the wafteful vengeance to remove, : 
By myftic dreams, for dreams defcend from ove. + 
If broken vows this heavy curfe have laid, 

Let altars fmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So Heav’n aton’d fhall dying Greece reftore, 

And Phaebus dart his burning fhafts no more. 

He faid, and fat: when Chalcas thus reply'd, 
Chalcas the wife, the Grecfan prieft and guide, 
That facred feer, whofe comprehenfive view 
The pait,, the prefent, and the future knew. 
Upriting flow, the venerable fage 
‘Thus fpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 

Belov’d of Hove, Achilles ! wouldit thou know 
Why angry Phebus bends his fatal bow? 

Firft give thy faith, and plight a. prince’s word 
Of fure prote@ion, by thy pow’r and {word. 
For I muft fpeak what wifdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the tafk, when fubjecéts grown too wile, 
Inftruét a monarch where his error lies ; 

For tho’ we deem the fhort-liv’d fury paft, 
*Tis fure, the mighty will revenge at laft. 





NOTE 5S.’ ; 

car of the fiege of Trey a plague 
happened in the Grecian camp, occafioned perhaps 
by immoderate heats and grofs exhalations. At the 
introduion of this accitlent Homer begins the iad, 
and takes occafion from it to. open the {cene of 
action with a moft beautiful allegory. He fuppofes 
that fuch affiGions are fent from Heaven for the 
punifhment of our evil ations: and becaufe the 
fun was a principal inftrument of it, he fays it was 
fent to punith Agamemnon for defpifing that God, 
and injuring his pricft, ; 

+ Vhis has reference to thofe who ufed (after 
performing proper rites) to lie down at fome facred 
pa and expcet a dream from the Gods upon 

OX. 


# In the tenth 


To whom Pelides. From thy inmoft foul 


: ae whatthou know’ ft, and {peak without controu!., 


vn by that God I fwear, whorules the day, 
.To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whofe bleft oracles thy lips declare ; 
Long as ‘Acédilles breathes this vital ‘air, 
No daring Greek of all the num’rous band, 
Againft his prieft fhall lift an impious hand; 
Not ev’n the chief, by whom our hofts are led, 
The king of kings, fhall touch that facred head. 
Encourag’d thus, the blamelefs man replies ; 4. 
Nor vows unpaid, nor flighted facrifice, 
But he, our chief, provok’d the raging peft,. 
raat vengeance for his injur’d one 
or will the God’s awaken’d fury ceafe, 
But plagues fhall fpread, and fun’ral fires increafe, 
Till the greatking, without a ranfom paid, 
To her own Chry/a fend the black-ey’d maid. 
Perhaps, with added facrifice and pray’r, 
The prieft may pardon, and the God may fpare. 
The prophet {poke; when with a gloomy frown 
The monarch ftarted from his fhining throne ; 
Black choler fill’d his breaft that boil’d with ire, 
And from his eye-balls flafh’d the living fire, 
Augur accurft !- denouncing mifchief fill, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 
Still muft that tongue fome wounding meffage bring, 
And {till thy prieftly pride provoke thy king? 
For this are Phabus’ oracles explor'd, 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their lord? 


- For this with falfhoods is my honour ftain’d, 


Is Heav’n offended, anda prieft profan’d, 
Becaufe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 
And heav’nly charms prefer to proffer’d gold? 
A maid, unmatch’d in manners as in face, 
SkijPdin each art, and crown’d with every grace. 
‘Not half fo dear were Chyreenmeftra’s charms, 
When firft her blooming beauties bleft my arms, 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her fail ; 
Our cares are only for the public weal: 
Let 
NOTE s. ae 
any particular fubjeét which they defired. That 
this was a practice amonglt them, appears from the 
temples of Amphiaraus in Baotra, and Podalirius in 
Apulia, where the inquirer was obliged to fleep at 
the altar upon the fkin of the beaft he had facriticed, 
in order to obtain an anlwer. 
¢ Thereader may obferve that care has not’ been 
wanting through this tranflation, to preferve thofe 
fee which are peculiar to the author, whenever 
they receive any beauty from the circumftances 
about them ; as‘ this of d/amele/s manifeltly does in 
the prefent paflage. It is not only applied to a 
prieft, but to one who being confcious of the truth, 
peepaice with an honeft boldnefs to diftover it. 
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Let me be deem’d the hateful caufe of all, 
‘And fuffer, rather than my people fall. 
- The prize, the beauteous prize I will refign, 
So dearly valu’d, and fo juftly mine. 

But fince for common good J yield the fair, 
My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 
Nor unsewarded let your prince complain, 
“That he alone has fought and bled in vain, 

Infatiate king,* (Achilles thus replies) 
Fond of the pow’r, but fonder of the prize! 


Would’itthou the Greeks their lawful prey fhould yield, 


‘The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 

The fpoils of cities raz’d, and warriors flain, 

We fhare with juftice, as with toil we gain: 

But to refume whate’er thy av’rice craves, 

(‘That trick of tyrants) may be borne by flaves, 

‘Yet if our chief for plunder only fight, 

‘The fpoils of Z/fon thall thy lofs requite, ° 

‘Whene’er, by ‘fove’s decree, our conqu’ring pow’rs 

Shall humble to the duft her lofty tow’rs. 
Then thus the king. Shall I my prize refign 

‘With tame content, and thou pofleft of thine ? 

Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 

‘Think not to rob me of a foldier’s right. 

At thy demand fhall I reftore the maid ? 

Firft let the juft equivalent be paid ; 

Such as a king might afk; and let it be 

A treafure worthy her, and worthy me. 

Or grant me this, or with a monarch’s claim 

This hand thall feize fome other captive dame. 

The righty 4jax fhall his prize refign, 

Ubyfjes’ fpoils, or ev’n thy.own be mine. 

‘The man who fuffers, loudly may complain 5 

And rage he may, but he thall rage in vain. 





NOTES. 

* Here, where this paflion of anger grows loud, 
it feems propér to prepare the reader, and prevent 
his miftake in the chara&ter of Achilles, which 
might fhock him in feveral particulars following. 
We fhould know that the poet minutely ftudied 
nature in the laying down his chara€ter. He re- 
folved to fing the confcquences of anger; he con- 
fidered what virtues and vices would conduce moft 
to bring his moral out of the fable ; and artfully 
difpofed thern in his chief perfons after the manner 
in which we generally find them ; making the faule 
which moft peculiarly attends any good quality, to 
refide with it. Thus he has placed pride with mag- 
nanimity in Agamemnon, and craft with prudence in 
Uhffis. And thus we mull take his Achilles, riot as 
a mere heroic difpaffioned character, but as com- 
pounded of courage and anger; one who finds him- 
felf almoft invincible, and affumes an uncontrouled 
carriage upon the felfconfeionfnefs of his worth; 
whefe high flrain of honour will not fuffer him to 


5 


| And waft the facrifice'to Chzy/a’s fhores, 


But this when time requires—it now remains . 
We launch a bark to plow the wat’ry plains, ~ 


With chofen pilots, and with lab’ring oars. 


‘Soon fhall the fair the fable fhip afcend, 


And fome deputed prince the charge attend 
This Creta’s king, or Ajax thall fulfil, 
Or wife Uhffes fee perform’d our will; 
Or, if our royal pleafure fhall ordain, 
Achilles’ {elf conduct her o’er the main 3 
Let fiercé Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peft affuage. 

At this, Pelides, frowning ftern, reply’d : 
O tyrant, arm’d with infolénce and pride ! 
Inglorious flave to inf reft, ever join’d 

ith fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! 
What gen’rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambufh, or {hall lift the fword ? 
What caufe have I to war at thy dectee ? 
The diftant Trojans never injur’d me: 
To Phthia’s realms no hoftile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courfers fed 5.” 
Far hence remov’d, the hoarfe-refounding main, 
And walls of rocks, fecure my nativereign, =~ 
Whofe fruitful foil luxuriant harvefts grace, 


} Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 


Hither we fail’d, a voluntary throng, 

T’ avéngea private, nota public wrong: 

What elfe to Trey th’ affembled nations draws, 

But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother’s caufe? ~ 

Is this the pay our blood and toils deferve, 

Difgrac’d and injur’d by the man we ferve? 

And dar’ft thou threat to fnatch my prize away, } 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ? | 
. ‘A prize 





4% NOTES, i eo 4 
betray his friends, or fight againft them, even when 
he thinks they have aftronted him; but whofe in- 
exorable refentment will not let him hearken to any 
terms of accommodation. "Thefe are the lights and ° 


fhades of his character, which Zomer has heightened. - 


and darkened with uncommon {kill. 

+ The phrafe of divine or god-like is not ufed by. 
the poct to fignify perfeétion in men, but applied 
to confiderable perfons upon account of fome par- 
ticular qualification or advantage, which they ‘were. 
pofleifed of far above the common ftandard of man- 
Kind. Thus it is afcribed to Achilles orf account of 
his great valour, to UAfes for his pre-eminence in 
wifdom; even to Paris for his excecding beauty, 
and to Clytenmefira for feveral fair endowments. 

t The anger of thefe two princes was ‘equally 
upan the account of women, but yet it is obfervable 
that they are conducted with a different air. 4ea- 
memnon appearsasa lover, Achilles as a warrior: tha 
one fjicalke of Chryfeis as a beauty whom he vane 

equa 
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A prize as fmall; O tyrant! match’d with thine, 

As thy own actions if compar’d te mine. * 

Thine in each conqueft is the wealthy prey, 

Tho’ mine the fweat and danger of the day. 

Some trivial prefent to my fliips I bear, 

Or barren praifes pay the wounds of war. - 

But. know, proud monarch, I’m thy flave-no more}; 

My fleet fhall waft me to Theffalia’s fhore. ; 

Left by Achilleson the Trojan plain, = 

What fpoils, what conquefts thall Atrides gain ? 
To this the king: Fly, mighty warrior! fly, * 

Thy aid we need not, and thy.threats defy. 

There want not chiefs in fuch ‘wcaufe to fight, 

And ove himfelf fhall guard a monarch’s right. 

Of all the kings (the Gods diftinguifh’d care) 

To pow’r fuperior none fuch hatred bear : 

Strife and debate thy reftlefs foul employ, 

And wars and horrors are thy favage joy. 

If thou haft {trength,’twas Heav’n thatftrength beftow’d, 

For know, vain man, thy valour is from God. 

Hafte, launch thy veffels, fly with fpeed away, 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary fway: 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy fhort-liv’d friendfhip, and thy groundlefs hate. 

Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons ; but here 

*Tis mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. 

Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark fhall waft her to her native land ; 

But then prepare, imperious prince! prepare, 

Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 


'. Ewniin thy tent I'll {eize the blooming prize, 


Thy lov’d Brifeis with the radiant-eyes. 
Hence fhalt thou prove my might, and curfe the hour, 
Thou ftood’ft a rival of imperial pow’r ; 
And hence to all our hoft it fhall be known,, 
‘That kings are fubject to the Gods alone. : 
Achilles heard; with grief and rage oppreft, 
His heart fwell’d: high, and labour’d in his breaft. 





. NOTES. 
‘, equal to his wife, and whofe merit was tooconfide- 
*. rable to beeafily refigned ; the other treats Brifeis as 
- ‘aflave, whom he is concerned to-preferve in point of 
honour, and as a teftimony of his glory. Hence it 
is that we never licar him ment on‘her but as his 
yee the reward of war, the gift the: Grecians gave 
im, ox the like expreffions: and accordingly he 
“yield, her up, not in grief for a miltrefs whom he 
lofes, butin fullennefs for an injury that is done him. 
Nothing is’ finer than the moral’ fhown us in this 
quarrel, of the blindnefs and partiality of mankind 
to thelr own faults: The Greefans make a war to 
.recover a woman chat was ravifhed, ind are in cdan- 
ger to fail in the attempt by a difpute about ancther. 
Agamemnon, while he is revenginig’a ‘rape, commits 
one; and Achilles, while he is in the utmolt fury. 


. Thofe who revere the Gods, the 


DiftraQing thoughts by turns his bofom rul’d, 
Now fir’d by wrath, and now by reafon cool’d: 


| That prompts his hand to draw the.deadly fword, 


Force thro’ the Greeks; and pierce their haughty lord; - 

This whifpers foft, his vengeance to controul, 

And calm the rifing tempeft of his foul. 

Juft as in anguifh of fufpence he flay’d, 

While half unfheath’d appear’d\the glitt’ring blade, 

Minerva {wift defcended from above, 

Sent by the filter +t and the wife of . Fove ; 

(For both the princes claim’d her equal care) 

Behind fhe ftood, and by the golden hair 

Achilles feiz’d ; to him algne confeft ; 

A fable cloud conceal’d her from the reft. 

He fees, and fudden to the Goddefs cries, 

Known by the flames that fparkle from her eyes. 
Defcends Adinerva, in her guardian care, 

A heav’nly witnefs of the wrongs I bear 

From Atrens’ fon? Then let thofe eyes that view’ 

‘The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear! (the progeny of eve replies) 

To calm thy fury I forfake the fkies :- 

Let great Achilles, to the Gods refign’d; 

To reafon yield the émpire o’er his mind. 

By awful Funo this command is giv’n ; 

The king and you are both the care of Heav’n,: 

The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 

But fheath, obedient, thy revenging fteel. . 

For I pronounce (and trufta heav’nly pow’r) 


‘Thy injur’d honour has it’s fated hour, 


When the proud monarch thall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendfhip with a boundlefs ftore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the {way, 
Command thy paflion, and the Gods obey. . 

To her Pelides. With regardful car 
*Tis juft, O Goddefs! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I. fupprefs : 
rods will blefs. 


He - 





NOTES.’ 
himfelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his paffionate 
temper. . 

* Achilles having threatencd to leave them in the 
former fpeech, and {poken of his warlike ations ; 
the poct here puts an artful piece of fpite in the 
mouth of Avgamemion, making him -opprobrioully 
brand his retreat as a flight, and leflen the appear- 
ance of his courage, by calling it the love of con- 
tention and flanghter. 

t Suna. 

{ [t‘was the ancient opinion, that," whenever any 
of the Gods appeared to men, they were particularly 
dilinguithable from. terrefial inhabitants by the 
brightnefs of their eyes, which denoted fuperior wil 
dom and intelligence. . 
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He faid, obfervant of ‘the blue-cy’d maid; °.  . -, 
- Then in the fheath returned the fhining blade. |<, 
' The Goddefs fwift. to high Olmpus flies, eis 

.And. joins the facred fenate of the fkies.” 
“Nor yet the rage his boiling breafl forfook, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. . 
O montter ! mix’d of infolefice and fear,, 
_Thou dog in forehead, -butin heart-a deer! : 
“When wert thou known in ambufh'd. fights to dare,* 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war? ~ 
’’Tis our’s the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid-the- yaliant die. 
So much "tis fafur thro’ the camp te go, © 
And rob a fubjeét, that defpoila foe. 
. Scourge of thy people, ‘violent and bafe!, 
Sent in pe anger ona flavifh race, * a 
Who loft to fenfe cf gen’rous freedom paft, 
Are tam’d to, wrongs, or this had been thy laft. 
Now’by this facred fceptre, hear mefwear, 
Which never more fhall-leaves or bloffoms bear, 
Which fever’d from the trunk. (as I from thee) 
‘On the bare mountains left it’s parent tree ; 
This fceptre, ‘form’d by-temper’d {teel to prove 
An enlign, of the delegates of Fove, | : 
From whom.the pow’t of laws and juftice fprings: | 
{Tremendous oath! inviolate to kings) ~ 
‘By this I fwear, «when bleeding Greece again : 
__ Shall call Achilles,’ fhe fhall callin vain.- ‘ 
“When flufh’d- with flaughter, ecfor comes to {pread 
The purpled fhore with mountains of the dead, : 
’ Then’ fhait thou mourn th’ affront thy madnels gave, ; 
‘Forc’d to deplore, when impotent to fave: . ; 





. NOTES, : ‘. 

* Homer has magnified the ambufh-as the boldeft 

manner of fight, They went upon thofe parties 
with a few men only, and generally the moft daring 
“of the army, on occafions of the greateft hazard, 
‘where they were therefore more expofed than in a 
“regular battle. Thus Jdomeneus, in the thirteenth” 
‘book, .exprefsly tells Aderiones, that the greateft-cou- 
‘rage appears in this way of fervice, each man being 
in a manner fingled out to,the proof of it. x 

+ Te is permitted to a man of merit and figure 
who is injurioufly dealt with, to fpeak frankly of 
himfelf to thefe who are forgetful and unthankful. 

{ The quarrel having iifen to it’s highelt extra- 
vagance, Neffor the wifeft and moft aged Greek is 
railed to quiet the princes, whofe fpeech is there- 
fore framed entirely with an oppofite air to all which 
has been hitherto’Vaid, fedate and innoffenfive. He 
begins with a foft affedlionate complaint which he 
oppofes to their threats and haughty language ; he 
reconciles their attention in an awful manner, by 
putting them in mind that they hear one whom their 





















And fimit with loye.of honourable deeds. ~ 
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| Then-rage in bitternefs of. foul, to know: |. 


This aét has made the-brayelt Greek thy foe.4 °°, 

He fpoke; and furious, Hurl’d againit the ground 
His {ceptre ttarr’d with golden ftuds around. -—- 
Then flernly filent fat. With like difdain, | 


_The-raging king return’d his frowns agains 


_To-calm their-paffion with the words of age, 
Slow from. his-feat arofe:the Pylian fage, . 
Experienc’d Nefoor, in perfuafion fkil’d, 
Words, fweet as honey, from his lips diftil?d: | - 


. Two generations now. had paft away, 


Wife by, his rules, and-happy by his fway; © - 
Two ages-o’er his native realm he reign’d, 
And-now th’ example of. the third remain’d. 


- | All view’d with awe the venerable man ; 


Who thus, with mild benevolence, began: 
What fhame, whatwoeis this to Greece / what joyt , 


| To Troy’s proud monarch, and the friends of -Zray ! 


‘That adverfe Gods commit to ftern debate - 


| The.beft, the-braveit of. the Grecian ftate. 


Young-as ye are, this youthful heat refrain, 
Nor think your Neflor’s years.and wifdom vain. - 


| Agodlike race of heroes once I;knew, 


Such, ‘as'no more thefe aged-eyes fhall view ! 
Lives there a chief to match -Pirithous’ fame, 


| Dryas the bold, dr. Gegeys’ deathlefs name; . 


Thefeusy endu’d with more than mortal mighty, 

Or Polyphemus,-like-the gods‘in fight? |. 

With thefe of old to toils of battle bred, 

In early, youth my. hardy: daysTled; ~ Baye avs 

Fir’d with the.thirft which virtuous envy breeds, - 

: Strongeft 
NOTES: = ae 

fathers and the greateft heroes had heard with defe. 

rence. He fides with neither, that he might not 

anger any one, ‘while he advifes them to the:pro- 

per methods of reconciliation ; and he appears to 

fide with both while he praifes each, that they ma 

be induced by the tecolication of ‘one another's wort 


. to'return.to their amity which, .would bring fuccefs ‘* 


to the caufe. It was not however confiltent with 
the plan of the work that they fhould entirely be 
appeafed, for then the oe would be at an end, 
which was propofed as the fubject of the poem. 
Ffomer has not therefore made this {pcech:to have « 
it’s full fuccefs; and yet that the eloquence of -his 
Neflor might not be thrown out of character by it’s 
proving unavailable, .he takes care that the violence 
with which the difpute was managed fhould abate 
immediately upon his fpeaking ; Agamemnon confelles 
that all.he fpoke was right, Achilles promifes not to 
fight for Brifeis if. fhe {hould be fent for, and the 
council diffolvgs., 5 
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6 Agamaavee ears dey hee Sings 
to the Bartha the mule: of he cleseibly never nun & ogee a he G: oe 7 
Nellore enuleareunr, but in tent ta recone thet . , 
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Strongeft of men, they pierc’d the mountain boar, 

-Rane’d the wild defarts red with monfters gore, 
And from their hill the fhaggy Centaurs tore. 
Yet thefe with foft, perfuafive arts I fway’d ;_ - 
When Nefor {poke, they liften’d and obey’d. | 
If in my youth,, ev’n thefe efteem’d me wife, 
Do you, young warriors, hear my age advife. 
Atrides, feize not on the beauteous flave ; . 
That prize the Greeks by common fuffrage gave: 
Nor thou, “Achilles, treat our prince with pride: 
Let kings be juft, and fov’reign pow’r prefide. 
Thee, the firft honours of the war adorn, ~ 
Like Gods in ftrength,. and of a Goddefs born ; 
Him, awful majeity exalts above - 
‘The pow’rs of earth, and {cepter’d fons of Fave. 
Let both unite with well-conienting mind, : 
So fhall authority with ftrength be join’d:- 
Leave me, O-king! to calm Achilles’ rage ; 
Rule thou thyfelf, as more advanc’d in age.. 
Forbid it Gods! Achilles fhould be loft, 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoft. 

This faid, he ceas’d: The king of men replies: 

Thy yearsare awful, and thy words are wife. 
But that imperious, that unconquer’d foul 
No laws can limit, no refpeé& controul. 
Before his pride muft his fuperiors fall, . 
His word the law, and he the lord of. all 2” . 
Him mutt our hofts, our. chiefs, ourfelf obey ?’ 
What king can beara rival ia his {way ?’ 


Grant that the Gods his matchlefs force have giv’n ; 


Has foul reproach a privilege from heav’n? 
-Here on the monarch’s fpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting {poke. ; 
Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain, 
To live thy flave, and {till to ferve in vain, 
Should I fubmit to each unjuft decree : 
Command thy vaifals, but command not me. 
eize-on Brifeis, whom the Grecians doom’d 
My prize of war, yet tamely fee refim’d ; 
And f{eize fecure; no more Achilles draws 
His conqu’ring fword in any woinan’s caufe. 
‘The Gods command me to forgive the paft ; 
But let this firft invafion be the laft: 


For know, thy blood, when next thou dar’ ft invade, 


Shall {trcam in vengeance on-my reeking blade. 





NOTES. 


* There was required a very remarkable manage- 
ment to'preferve all the charaéters. which are con- 
cerned in this nice conjun@ure, wherein the heralds 
were to obey at their peril; Agamemnon was to be 
gratified by an infult on Achilles; and Achilles was to 
fuffer fo as might become his pride, and not have his 
From .all this the Poet 
has found the fecret to extricate bimfclf, by. only 


violent ‘temper provoked. 


No. 1. 





At this they ceas’d ; the flern debate expir’d: - 
The, chiefs in fullen majefty retir’d. 
Achilles with Patreclus took his way, . 
Where near his tents his hollow vefiels Jay. 
Mean time Atrides Jaunch’d with num’rous oars -- 
A-well-rigy’d fhip for Chryfa’s facred fhores: 
High on the, deck was fair Chry/eis plac’d, 
And fage Uhffes with the conduét grac’d: 
Safe in her fides the hecatomb they ftow’d, - 
Then fwiftly failing, cut the liquid road. ; 
The hoft,to expiate, next the king prepares, - 
With pure Juftrations, and with folemn pray’rs. - 
Wath’d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d; and caft th’ ablutions in the main.. - 
Along the fhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to. Phahus’ altars paid. 
The fable, fumes in curling {pires arife, 
And watt their grateful odours to the fkies. - 
‘ The army thus in facred rites engag’d; 


‘Atrides {till with deep refentment rag’d. 


To wait his will two facred heralds ttood, . 
Talthybius and Lurybates the good. 

Hafte to the fierce Achilles’ tent, (he cries) 
Thence, bear Brifeis. as our royal prize : 


“Submit he mit ; or if they. will not part, 
“Our felf in arms fhall tcar her from his heart.--. - 


‘Th? unwilling’ heralds . aét. their lord’s com-.- 
; mands; oo 
Penfive they walk along the barren fands : - 
Arriv’d, the-hero in his tent they find, 
‘With gloomy afpe, on his.arm reclin’d. . 
At awful diftance long they filent ftand,* 
Loth to advance, or {peak their hard command ; - 
Decent confufion ! This the godlike man 
Perceiv’d, and thus with accent mild began. - 
“With leave and honour enter our abodes, 


“Ye facred minifters of men and Gods! 


I know your meffage ; by conftraint you came; - 
Not you, but,your imperious lord I blame. 
Patroclus hatte, the fair Brifeis bring ; 

Condu& my captive to the haughty king. 

But witnefs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, « 
Witnefs to Gods above, and men below ! 

But firft, and loudeft, to your prince declare, . 


That lawlefs tyrant whofe commands you bear; 
Unmov'd 





NOTES. 
taking care to make his. heralds ftand in fight, and 
filent.: Thus they neither make dgamemnnon’s majelty 
fuffer by uttering their meffage fubmillively, nor 
occafion a rough treatmenr from Achilles by demand- 
ing Brifeis in the peremptory air he ordered.; ancat 
the fame time debilles is gratified with. the opportu- 
nity of giving her up, as if he rather fent her than 
was doves to relinquith hes. 
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‘Unmov'd as death Achilles fhalk remain, 
Tho’ proftrate Greece fhould bleed at ev’ry vein :. 
‘The raging chief in frantic paftion loft, 
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Blind to hinfelf, and ufelefs to his hoft, 


“Wnikil’d to judge the future by the paift, 


In blood and flaughter fhall repent at laft. , 
Patroclis now th’ unwilling beauty brought, 

She, in foft forrows, and in penfive thought, 

‘Paft filent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look’d back, flow-moving o’er the ftrand. 
Not fo his lofs the fierce Achilles bore ; 5 

But fad retiring to the founding fhore, 


: O’er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 


“Chat kindred deep, from whence his mother {prung: 
There, bath’d in-tears of anger and difdain; ° 
Thus loud lamented to the ftormy main. 

O parent Goddefs! fince in early bloom 
Thy fon mutt fall, by too fevere a doom ; 
Sure, to fo fhort arace of glory born, 


. Great Fove in juftice fhould this {pan adorn ; 
‘Honour and fame at leaft the Thund’rer ow’d,* 


And ill he pays the promife of a God; 


If yon proud monarch thus thy fon defies, _ 


Ob{cures my glories, and refumes my prize. 

Far in the deep recefles of the main, 
Where ‘aged Ocean holds his wat’ry reign, 
The Goddefs-mother heard. The waves divide; 
And like a mift fhe rofe above the tide; ° . 
Beheld him mourning on the naked fhores, 
And thus the forrows of his foul explores, 


“Why erieves my fon? thy anguith let me fhare, 


Reveal the caufe, and truft a parent’s care, 

He deeply fighing faid: To tell my woe, 
Is but to mention what too well you know. 
From Thebe facred to Appollo’s name, 
(Aétion’s realm) our conqu’ring army came, 
With treafure loaded and triumphant fpoils, 
Whofe juft divifion crown’d the foldier’s toils 5 
But bright Chry/eis, heav’nly prize ! was led 
By vote feleéted, to the gen’ral’s bed. 
The prieft of Phabus fought by gifts to gain 





NOTES. 

* This alludes to a {tory which chiles told the 
ambaffadors of Aeamemnon : That he had the choice 
of two fates; onclefs glorious at home, but bleffed 
with a very long life 3 the other full of glory at Trey, 
but then he was never to return. "The alternative 
being thus propofed to him, (not from “Jupiter but 
Thetis, who reveal’d the decree) he chofe the latter, 
which he looks upon as his due, fince he gives away 
length of life for it: and accordingly when he com- 
plums to his mother of the difgrace he lies under, it 
is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 
We may here obferve, that but for this fore-know- 

4 


’ His beauteous daughter from the viGtor’s chain ; 


The fleet he reach’d, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the feeptre and the laurel crown, 
Intreating all: but chief implor’d for grace 
The brother kings of freus’ royal race: 
The gen’rous Greeks their joint confent declare, 
The prieft to rev’rence, and releafe the fair ; 
Not fo Atrides: He, with wonted pride, _ 
The fire infulted, and his gifts deny’d: 
Th’ infulted fire (his God’s peculiar care) . 
~To Phachus pray’d, and Phebus heard the pray’r : 
A dreadful plague enfues ; th’ avenging darts 
Inceffant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 
A prophetthen, infpir’d by heav’n, arofe, 
And points the crime, and thence derives. the woes: 
Myfelf the firft th’ affembled chiefs incline 
T’ avert the vengeance of the pow’r divine; 
Then rifisgin his wrath, the monarch ftorm’d 5. 
Incens’d he threaten’d, and his threats perforny’d : 
The fair Chryyfeis to her fire .was fent, ; 
With offer’d gifts to make the God-relent: 
Bat now he feiz’d Bri/eis* heav’nly charms, 
And of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms, 
Defrauds the votes of all the Grectan train ; 
And fervice, ‘faith, and juftice plead in vain. 
But Goddefs! thou, thy fuppliant fon attend, 
To high O4mpus’ fhining court afcénd, 
Urge all the ties to former fervice ow’d, 
And fue for vengeance to the thund’ring God. 
Oft haft thou triumph’d in the glorious boatft, 
That thou ftood’ft forth, of all th’ zthereal hoft, 
When bold rebellion fhook the realms above, 
Th’ undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 
The warlike maid, and monar€h of the main, 
The traytor Gods, by mad ambition driv’n, 
Durft threat with chains th’ omnipotence of heav’n, 
Then call’d by thee, the monfter Ti/an'came, 
(Whom gods Briareus, men igen name)t . 
Thro’ wondring fkies enormous ftalk’d along; = 
Not he that fhakes the folid earth fo Rtrong : 
: With 





NOT ES. 
ledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, Achilles’s 
character could have drawn but little efteem from 
the reader. A hero of a vicious mind, bleft only 
with a fuperiority of ftrength, and invulnerable into 
the bargain, was not very proper to excite admira~ 
tion; but Lomer by this exquifite piece of art has 
made him the greateft of heroes, who is {till pur- 
fuing glory in contempt of death, and even under 
that certainty generoully devoting himfelf in every. 
aclion, 

+ “Phis manner of making the Gods fpeak a lan- 
guage diferent from men (which is frequent in S/o. 


mer) 
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With giant-pride at Fove’s high throne he ftands, 
And brandifh’d round him all his hundred hands; - 
Th’ affrighted Gods confefs’d theit awful lord, © 
‘They dropt tle fetters, trembled and ador’d. 
This, Goddefs, this to his rememb’rance call, 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
‘To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 
‘To heap the fhores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curfe of fuch a kjng: 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head. 
O’er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that e’er he durft difgrace 
The boldeft warrior of the Grecian race. 

Unhappy fon! (fair ers thus replies, 
While tears celeftial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I borne thee witha mother’s throes, 
To fates adverfe, ard nurs’d for future woes? 
So fhort a {pace the light of heav’n to view ! 
So fhort a fpace! and fill’d with forrow too! 
O might a parent’s careful wifh prevail, 
Far, far from J/yon fhould thy veflels fail, 
And thou, from camps remote, the danger fhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my fon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy fuit I'll go 
To great Olympus crown’d with fleecy fnow. 
Mean time, fecure within thy fhips from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 
‘The Sire of Gods, and all th’ zthereal train, 
Oncthe warm Jimits of the fartheft. main, 
Now mix with mortals, nor difdain to grace 
The fealts of Zirhiopia’s blamelefs race ; * 
Twelve days the pow’rs indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelfth. revolving light. 
‘Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove. 

‘The Goddefs fpoke: The rolling waves unclofe ; 


Thendown the deep fhe plung’d from whence fherofe, | 


And left him forrowing on the lonely coaft, 

In wild refentment for the fair he loft. 
In-Chryfa’s part. now fage Udffes rode ; 

Beneath the deck the deftin’d victims ftow’d: 





NOT S, 

Tomer) is a circumflance that as far as it widens the 
diftin@tion between divine and human natures, fo 
fur might tend to heighten the reverence paid the 
Gods. But belides this, as the difference is ¢hus 
told in poetry, it is of ufe to the pocts themfelves : 
for it. appears like a kind of teflimony of their in- 
Spiration, or their -converfe with the Gods, and 
thereby gives a majefty to their works,” 

© * The dithipians are faid to be the inventors of 
folemn meetings, and other 


romps, facrifices, 
From hence arole their 


honours paid to the Gods. 


The fails they furl’d, they lafh’d the maft afide, 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty’d. 
Next on the fhore their hecatomb. they land, 
Chryfeis laft de{cending on the ftrand. 

Her, thus returning from the furrow’d mainy , 
Uiyffes led to Phebus’ facred fane ; . 
here at his folemn altar, as the maid — 

He gave to Chryfes, thus-the hero faid. 
Hail rev’rend prieft! to Phabus awful dome 
A fuppliant I from great dérides come: 
Unranfom’d here receive the fpotlefs fair ; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare ; 
And may thy God who {catters darts around, 
Aton’d by facrifice, defift to wound. 
At this, the'fire embrac’d the maid again, 
So fadly loft, fo lately fought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting king, 
Difpos’d in rank their hecatomb they bring: 
With water purify their hands; and take 
The facred off’ring of the falted cake ; ; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais’d in air, 
And folemn voice, tlie prieft directs his pray’r. 
God of the filver bow, thy ear incline, 
Whofe pow’r encircles Cil/a the divine 3 
Whofe facred eye thy Zenedos furveys, 
And gilds fair Chryfa with diftinguifh’d rays! 
If, fir’d to vengeance at thy prieft’s requeft, 
Thy direful darts infli&t the raging peft ; 
Once more attend! avert,the waiteful woe, 
And finile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 
So Chry/es pray’d 3 Apollo heard his pray’r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare ; 
Between their horns the falted barley threw, 
And with their heads to heav’n the victims flew: 
The limbs they fever from th’ inclofing hide ; 
The thighs, felegted to the Gods, divide: + 
On thefe, in double cawls involv’d with art, 
The choiceft morfels lay from ev’ry part. 
The prieft hiunfelf before his altar ftands, 
And burns the off’ring with his holy hands, 
Pours theblack wine, and fees the flames afpire ; 
The youth with inftruments furround the fire : 
The 





NOTES. 

charaGter of piety, which is here celebrated by Elomer. 
+ Phe reader will naturally inquire why the 
thighs and fat were feleéted for the Gods, or why 
thefe parts of the facrifice fhould be fippofed to be 
more acceptable than the reft. But this was not 
without a good reafon. Sacrifices were figniticative 
of worfhip, and the thighs and fat denoted the molt 
interior worfhip, or that which is directed with the 
mofl fervent devotion 5 and thefe being fet apart for 


the Gods, implied that they confidered fuch wer- 


fhip as moft acceptable to Heaven. 
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Thethighs thus facrific’d, and entrails dreft, 
Th’ affiltants part, tranisfix, and roaft the reft: 
‘Then {pread the tables, ‘the repaft prepare, 
Each takes his feat, and_each receives his fhare,, 
When now the rage of hunger was repreft, | 
With pure libations they conclude the fralt ; 


The youths with wine the copious goblets crown’d,. 


And pleas’d, difpenfe the flowing bowls around. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The Pens lengthen’d’ till the fun defcends : 

The Greeks reilor’d, the grateful notes prolong ; 

4Apollaliftens, and approves the fong. 
*Twas night; the chiefs befide their veffel lic, 

Till rofy morn had purpled o'er the fky: 

Then launch, ‘and hoift the maft; indulgent gales, 

Supply’d by Pécebus, fill the welling fails ; 

‘The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 

The parted ocean foams and roars below : 

Above the bounding billows fwift they flew, 

Till now the Grecian camp appear’d in view. 

Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 

(The crooked keel dividés the yellow fand) : 
hen part, where ftretch’d along the winding bay 

The fhips and tents in mingled profped lay. 
Butraging fill amidft his navy fate 

The ftern Achilles, ftedfaft in his hate ; 

Nor mix’dsin combat, nor in council join’d ; 

But wafting cares lay heavy on his mind: 

In his black thoughts revenge and flaughter roll, 

And f{cenes of blood rife dreadful in his foul. 
"Twelve days were paft, and now the dawning light 

The Gods had fummon’d to th’ Olympian height : 

Jove firt afcending from the wat’ry bow’rs, 

Leads the long order of zethereal pow’rs. 

When like the morning mift in early day, 

’ Rofe from the flood the daughter of the fea; 
’ And to the feats divine her flight addreft. 

There, far apart, and high above the reft, 

The Thund’rer fat ; where old Ofmpus fhrouds 

His hundred heads in heav’n, and props the clouds. 

Suppliant the Goddcfs ftood: one hand\fhe plac’d 

Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac’d. 

If e’er, O father of the Gods, fhe faid, 7 


My words could pleafe thee, or my a€tions aid; ° -. 


Some marks of honour on my fon beftow, 
And pay in glory what in life you owe. 
Fame is at Icafl by heav’nly promife due 
Tolife fo fhort, and now difhonour’d too. 





NOTES. 

* There are among men three things by which 
the efficacy of a promife may be made void; the de- 
fign not to perform it, the want of power to bring 
it to pafs, and the inftability of our tempers ; from 
all which #domer faw that the divinity muft be 


Avenge this wrong, O ever juft and wife! fo 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trgans rife ; 
Till the proud king, and all th’ Acharan race 
Shall heap with honours him they now difgrace, 
Thus Thetis fpoke, but ovein filence held 
The facred councils of his breaft conceal’d. - 
Not fo repuls’d, the Goddefs clofer preit, ° 
Still.grafp’d his knees, and urg’d the dear requeft, 
O Sire of Gods and men! thy fuppliant hear, 
Refufe; or grant ; for what has Fove to fear ?- 
Or oh! declare, of all the pow’rs above 
Is wretched Thetss leaft the care of Fove ? 
She faid, and fighing thus the God replies, 
Who rolls the thunder o’er the vaulted fkies, 
What haft thou afk’d? Ah why fhould Jove engage 
In foreign contefts, and domeftic rage, 
The Gods’ complaints, and "Funo’s herce alarms, 
While.I, too partial, aid the Zraan arms? 
Go, lefithe haughty partner of my fway 
With jealous eyes thy clofe accefs furvey; 
But part in peace, fécure thy pray?r is fped: 
Witnefs the facred honours of our head, 
The-nod that ratifies the will divine, 2 
The faithful, fix’d, irrevocable fign ; * a 
This feals thy fuit, and this fulfils thy vows. — 
He fpoke, and awful bends his fable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod ; 
he ftamp of fate, and fanétion of the God: 
High Heav’n with trembling the dread fignal took,, 
And all Olympus to the center fhook. 
Swift to the feas profound the Goddefs flies, 
cue to his ftarry manfion in the fkies. 
The fhining fynod of th’ immortals wait 
The coming God, and from their thrones of {tate 
Arifing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 
‘Before the Majefty of Heav’n appear. 
Trembling they ftand, while ‘Youve affumes thethrone,. 
All, but the God’s imperious Queen alone :. 
Late had fhe view’d the filver-footed dame,. 
And all her paffions kindled into flame. 
Say, artful manager of Heav’n, (fhe cries) 
Who now partakes the fecrets of the tkies ?: 
Thy Juno Knows not the decrees of fate,., 
_In vain the partner of imperial flate. 
What fav’rite Goddefs then thofe cares divides, 
Which Zoe in prudence from his confort hides ?. 
Tothis the Chander Seek not thou to find 
The facred counfels of almighty mind: 
Involv’d 





NOTES. 
exempted, and therefore he defcribes the nod, or 
ratification of Yupiter’s word, as faithful, in oppo- 
fition to fraud; fure of being performed, in 
oppofition to zweaknefs ; and irrevocable, in oppolition 
to our repenting of a promile. 
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Involv’d in darknefs lies the great decree, 
' Nor can the depths of fate be pierc’d by thee. 
_ What fits thy knowledge, thou the irft fhalt know ; 
The firft of Gods above, and men below : 
But thou, nor they, fhall fearch the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the clofe receffes of my foul. 
Full on the Sire the Goddefs of the fkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeftic eyes, 
And thus return’d; Auftere Safurnius, fay, ; 
From whence this wrath, or wlio controuls thy {way? 
‘Thy boundlefs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counfels take the deftin’d courfe. 
But ’tis for Greece I fear: for late was feen 
In clofe confult, the filver-footed Queen. 
‘Feve to his Thetis nothing could deny, 
Nor was the fignal vain that {hook the fky. 
What fatal favour has the Goddefs. won, 
_'To grace her fierce, inexorable fon ? ; 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my people flain. 
Then thus the God: Oh reftlefs fate of pride, 
That firives to learn what Heav’n refolvesto hide ; 
Vain is the fearch, prefumptous and abhorr’d, 
Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 
Let this fuffice ; th’ immutable decree | 
No force can fhake: what 2s, that ought to be. 
Goddefs fubmit, nor dare our will withftand, 
But dread the pow’r of this avenging hand ; 
Th’ united ftrength of all the Gods above 
In vain refifts th” omnipotence of Jove. 
The Thund’rer fpoke, nor durit the Queen reply: 
A rev’rent horror filenc’d all the fky. 
‘The feaft difturb’d, with forrow Vulcan faw 
_ His mother menac’d, and the Gods in awe 3 
Peace at his heart, and pleafure his defign, 
‘Thus interpos’d th’ architect divine.* 
The wretched quarrels of the mortal ftate 
Are far unworthy, Gods! of your debate : 





NOTES. 
* This quarrel of the 'Gods being come to it’s 


height, the poet makes Vulcan interpofe, who freely |}. 


puts them in mind of pleafure, inoffenfively advifes 
Juno, illuftrates his advice by an example of hisown’ 
misfortune, turning the jeft on himfelf to enliven 
the banquet; and concludes the part he is to fup- 
port with ferving ned?ar about. Hlomer had here his 
Minerva, or wifdom, to interpofe again, and every 
‘other quality of the mind refided in heaven under 
the appearance of fome Deity: fo that his intro- 
ducing /ulcan, proceeded: not trom a want of choice, 
but an infight into nature. He knew that'a friend 
to mirth often diverts or ftops quarrels, cfpecially 
when he contrives to fubmit himfelf to- the laugh, 
ae prevails on the angry to part in good humour, 
OX. 
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Let men their days in fenfelefs ftrife employ,. 


| We,. in eternal peace, and conftant joy. 


Thou, Goddefs-mother, with our Sire compy;. 

Nor break the facred union of the fky.: 

Left, rouz’d to'rage, he fhake the bleft abodes;. . 

Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the Gods.. 

If you fubmit, the Thund’rer ftands appeas’d 3. 

The gracious pow’r is willing to be pleas’d. 
Thus Vulcan {poke ; and rifing with a bounds. 

The double bowl with fparkling »zéarcrown’d,. 

Which held to uo ina chearful way, 

Goddefs, (he cry’d) be patient and obcy.. 

Dear as you are, if sve his arm extend, 

I can but grieve, unable to defend. 

What God fo daring in your aid to:move, 

Or lift his hand againft the force of Feve? 

Once in your caufe I felt his matchlefs might,. 

Hurl’d headlong downward from th’ etherial-height 3. 

Toft all the day in rapidcircles round; 

Nor till the fun defcended, touch’d the ground: 

Breathlefs I fell, in giddy motion loft; 

The Sinthians rais’d me on the Lemnian coaft.t+ 
He faid, and to her hands the goblet heav’d, 

Which, with afmile, the white-arm’d queen receiv’d.. 

Then to the refthe fill’d ; and, in his turn, 

Each to his lips apply’d the ne€tar’d urn. 

Vulcan with aukward gracé his office plies, 

And unextinguifh’d Jaughter fhakes the fkies. 

_ ‘Thus the bleft Gods the genial day prolong,, 

In feafts ambrofial, and celeftial fong. 

Apollo tun’d the lyre; .the, Mufes round. . . 

With voice alternate aid the filver found. 

Mean time the radiant fun,.to mortal fight 

Defcending fwift, roll’d down the rapid light. ~ 

Then to their ftarry.domes the Gods depart, 

The fhining monuments of Vulcan’s art : 

Jove on his couch reclin’d his awful head, 

And Funo flumber’d on the golden bed. 





NOTES, 


Yor in a difpofition: to fricndfhip ; when grave repre- 


fentations are fometimes reproaches, fometimes 
lengthen the’debate by occaftoning defences, and: 
fometimes introduce new parties into the confe- 
quences of it. 

+ Midcan is fuppofed to be born in heaven, where- 
philofophers fay that clement has it’s proper place ; 
andis thence derived to the earth, which is fignified. 
by the fall of Valean.s thathe fell in Lemuas, becanfe: 


that ifland abounds with fubterranean fires; and 


that he contra&ted:a lamenels or imperfedtion by the: 
fall, the fire not being fo pure and adlive below,, ' 
but mixed and terreftrinl. Yadea is alfo called’ a 
divine artificer, from the activity or general ule of? 


fire in working. 
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Tue Tria OF THE ARMY, AND CATALOGUE OF THE FORCES. 


Jupiter, 1 purfuance of the requeft of Thetis, fends a deceitful vifion t0 Agamemnon, perfuading him to lead 
te army z spe ; oe : Oe ik Greeks fenfible of fe ae of Achilles. The aS i ts deluded 
with the hopes of taking Troy without his affiftance, but fears the army was difcouraged by his abfence and the 
late plague, as well as by length of time, contrives ta make trial of their difpofition by a firatagem. He firft 
communicates his defign to the princes in council, that he-would propofe a return to the foldiers, and that they 
Should put a flop to them if the propofal was embraced. Then he affembles the whole hoft, and upon moving for a 
return to Greece, they unanimoufly agree to it, andrun to prepare the fhips. They are detained by the management 
of Ulyfles, wha chaftifes the infolence of Therfites. The affembly is recalled, feveral [peeches made on the 
sccafion, and at length the advice of Nettor is followed, which was to make a general mufier of the troops, and + 


to divide thent into their feveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. 


This gives occafion to the poet to enume- 


rate all the forces of the Greeks and Trojans, ina large catalogue. 
The time employed in this book confifts not entirely of one day. The feene lies in the Grecian camp and upon the fea- 


foore; toward the end it removes toVroy. 





IN a pleafing fleep had feal’d each mortal eye, 
Stretch’d in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, 
Th’ immortals flumber’d on their thrones above ; " 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Fave.* 
To honour Thetis’ fon he bends his care, 
And plunge the Grecks in all the woes of war: 
‘Phen bids an empty phantom rife to fight, 
And thus commands the vifion of the night. 

Fly hence, deluding dream! and light as air, 
To dgamemnon’s ample tent repair. . 
Bid him in arms draw forth th’ embattled train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the dufty plain. © 
Declare, ev’n now ’tis given him to deltroy 
‘The lofty tow’rs of wide-cxtended Tray. 





NOTES, 

* Nothing could give a better image of the fupe- 
riority of Fupiter to the other Gods, (or of the fu- 
preme Being to all fecond caufes) than the vigilancy 
here afcribed to him, over all things divine and 
human. 

t+ The whole a@ion of the dream is beautifully 
natural, and agreeable to philofophy. It perches 
on his head, to intimate that part to be the feat of 
the foul, [tis circumfufed about him, to exprefs 


For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Funo’s {uit the heav’nly factions end. 
DeitruGtion hangs o’er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding ion waits th’ impending fall. 
Swift as the word the vain illufion fled, 
Defcends, and hovers o’er Atrides’ head ; + 
Cloath’d inthe figure of the Pylian fage, 
Renown’d for wifdom, and rever’d for age: 
Around his temples {preads his golden wing, 
And thus the flatt’ring dream deccives the king. 
Canft thou, with all a monarch’s cares oppreft, 
O Atreus’ fon! canft thouindulge thy reft? 
Il fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 


Directs in council, and in war prefides, 
To. 





: NOTES. 
that total poffeffion of the fenfes which fancy has 
during our fleep. It takes the figure of the perfon 
who was deareft to Agamemnin; as whatever we 
think of moft, when awake, is the common object 
of ourdreams. And juft at the inflant of it’s va-_ 
nifhing, it leaves fuch an impredlion that the voice 
feems {tillto found in his car. No defcription can 
be more exact or lively. 
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To whom it's fafety a whole people owes, 
To watte long nights in indofent repofe. 
Monarch awake ! ’tis ‘Yove’s command I bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav’nly care. 
In jut array draw forth th’ embattled train, * 
Lead all thy Grecians to the dufty plain ; 

Ev’n now, O king! ’tis giv’n thee to deftroy 
The lofty tow’rs of wide-extended Tray. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Funo's fuit the heav’nly factions end. 
Deitruction hangs o’er yon devoted wall, 

And nodding fon waits th’ impending fall. 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, 

And truft the vifion that defcends trom ove. 

The phantom faid; then vanifh’d from his fight, 

Refolves to air, and mixes with the night. 

A thoufand fchemes the monarch’s mind employ ; 
Elate in thought, he facks untaken Troy: 

Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 

Nor faw what Yove-and fecret fate defign’d, 
What niighty toils to cither hoft remain, 

What fcenes of grief, and numbers of the flain! 
Eager he rifes, and in fancy hears . 

The voice celeftial murm’ring in his ears. 

Firft on his limbs a flender veft he drew, 

Around him next the regal mantle threw, 

Th’ embroider’d fandals on his feet were ty’d 5 
The ftarry faulchion glitter’d at his fide ; : 
And laft his arm the maffy.fceptre loads, Z 
Unftain’d, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 

Now. rofte. morn afcends the court of Fove, 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 
The king difpatch'd his heralds with commands 
“forange the camp and fummon all the bands : 





NOTES. 

* Fhe dream here repeats the meffage of Fupiter 
in the fame terms that he received it. It is no lofs 
than the father of Gods and men who gives the 
order, and to alter a word were prefumption. Ao- 
mer conflantly makes his envoys obferve this practice 
as a mark of decency and refpeet, 

ty The whole condu& of Dianna on this occa~ 
fion is admirable. This prince had nothing fo 
much at heart as to draw the Greeks toa battle, yet 
knew not how to proceed without Achilles, who had 
jutt retired from the army ; and was apprcehenfive 
that the Greeks, who were difpleafed at the departure 
of Achilles, might refufe obedience to his orders, 
thould he ablolutely command it. In this circum- 
ftance he propoles to the princes in council to make 
a trial of arming the Greefans, and offers an expe- 
dient himfelf; which was that he thould found their 
difpofitions by exhorting them to fet fail for Greece, 
but thas then the other princes fhould be ready to 


























The gath’ring hofts the monarch’s word obey ; 

While to the fleet Atrides bends his way, 

In his black fhip the Py/an prince he found ;.- 

There calls a fenate of the peers around: ° 

Th’ affembly plac’d, the king of men expreft 

The counfels lab’ring in his artful breait. 
Friends and confed’rates ! with attentive ear 

Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 

Late as I flumber’d in the fhades of night, 

A dream divine appear’d before my fight ; 

Whofe vifionary form like Neffor came, 

The fame in habit, andin mien the fame. 


' The heav’nly phantom hover’d o’er my head, 
And; doft thou fleep, O 4treus’ fon? (he faid) 
. IN fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 

| Direéts in council, and in war prefides, 

| To whom it’s fafety a whole people owes, 


To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. - 
Monarch awake! ’tis Yove’s command I bear; 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav’nly care ; 
In juft array draw forth th’ embattled train, 
And lead the Grecrans to the dufty plain ; 


 Ev’n now, O king! ’tis giv’n thee to deftroy 


The lofty tow’rs of wide-extended Troy. 


| For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
E At Funo’s fuit the heav’nly factions end. 
_{ Deitru€tion hangs o’er yon devoted wall, 

t And nodding J/ion waits th’ impending fall. 


This hear obfervant, and the Gods obey ! 
The vifion fpoke, and paft in air away. 


Now, valiant chiefs! {ince heav’n itfelf alarms,* 


Unite, and rouze the fons of Greece to arms. 
But firft, with caution, try what yet they dare, 
Worn with nine years of unfuccefsfil war ? 

To 





NOTES | 
detain them. If any object to this ftratagem, that 
Agamemnon’s whole [cheme would be ruined if the 
army fhould take him at his word, (which was very 


| probable) it is to be anfwered, that his defign lay 


deeper than they imagine, nor did he depend upon 
his fpeech only for detuining them. He had fome 
caufe to fear the Greeks had a pique againft him 
which they had concealed, and whatever it was, he 
judged it abfolutely neceifary to know it before he 
procecded to a battle. He therefore furnifhes them 
with an oecafion to manifeft it, and at the fame 
time providys ayainft any ill cffeQs it might have, by 
his fecret orders to the princes. It fueceeds accord- 
ingly, and when the troops are mnning to embark, 
they are ftopped by UAffes and Neflor.—One may 
further oblerve that this whole ftratagem is concerted 
in Atfor’s fhip, as one whole wifdom and fecrecy 
was molt confided in. The ftory of the vifion’s 
appearing in his fhape could not but engage os in 

One 
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‘To move the troops to meafure back the main, 
Be mine} and your’s the province to detain. 

He fpoke, and fat; when Ne/or rifing faid, 
(Nefter, whom Pyles’ fandy realms obey’d) 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, - 
Nor doubt the vifion of the pow’rs divine ; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoft, 
Forbid it heav’n ! this warning fhould be loft! 
‘Then let us hafte, obey the God's alarms, 
And join to rouze the fons of Greece to arms. 

Thus fpoke the fage: the kings without delay 
Diffolve the council, and their chief obey: - 
The {ceptred rulers lead; the following hoft 
Pour’d forth-by thoufands, darkens all the coaft, 
As from fome rocky cleft the fhepherd fees 
Clufring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling, and black’ning, fwarms fucceeding {warms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarfe alarms ; 
Dufky they fpread, a clofe embody’d croud, 
And o’er the vale defcends the living cloud.* 
So, from the tents and fhips, a length’ning train 
Spreadsall the beach, and wide o’erfhades the plain: 
Along the region runs a deaf’ning found ; / 
Beneath their footfteps groans the trembling ground. 
Fame flies before, the meffenger of Five, 
And fhining foars, and claps her wings above.t 





NOTES. 
fome degree: it looked as if Fupiter himfelf ade 
weight to his counfels by making ufe of that verle- 
rable Ad sao a and knew this to be the moft 
powerful method of recommending them to Aga-' 
“ memnon, It was therefore but natural for Ne/tor to, 

fecond the motion of the king, and by the help of 
his authority it prevailed on the other princes. 

.* This is the firft fimile in Hemer, and we may 
obferve in general that he excels all mankind in the 
number, variety, and beauty of his comparifons. 

+ This affembling of the army is full of beauties : 
the lively defcription of their overfpreading the field ; 
the noble boldnefs of-the figure when Fame is repre- 
fented in perfon fhining at their head ; the univerfal 
tumult fucceeded by a folemn filence ; and laftly the 
graceful rifing of Agame:unon, all contribute to caft 
a majefty on this part. In the paflage of the /eeprre, . 
Homer has found an artful and poetical manner of 
acquainting us with the high defcent of J4eamemnon, 

‘and celebrating the hereditary right of his family ; 
as well as finely hinted the original of his power to 
be derived fiom heaven, in faying the feeptre was 
finft the gift of Fupiter. : : 

{ It is an exquifite piece of art, when you feem 
to aim at perfuading one thing, and at the fame 
time inforce the contrary. This kind of rhetoric 
is of great ufe in all occalions of danger, and of this 
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At whofe command whole empires rife or fall: 


Nine facred heralds now proclaiming loud | 

The monarch’s will, fufpend the liff’ning croud, | 
Soon as the throngs in order rang’d appear, 
And fainter murmurs dy’d upon the ear, 
The king of kings his awful figure rais’d ; 
High in his hand the ae {ceptre blaz’d : 
The golden fceptre, of celeftial frame, 

By Vulcan form’d, from Feve to Hermes carey | 
To Pelops he th’ immortal gift refign’d ; . 
Th’ immortal gift great Pe/ops left behind, 

In Afreus? hand, which not with Arreus ends, 
To rich Thyefes next the prize defcends ; 

And now the mark of Agamemnon’s reign, 
Subjeéts all Argos, and controuls the main. 

n this bright {ceptre now the king reclin’d, 
And artful thus pronounc’d the {peech defign’d :$ 
Ye fons of Mars! partake your leader’s care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 

Of partial Youve with juftice I complain, 

And heav’nly oracles believ’d in vain. 

A fafe return was promis’d to our toils, | 
Renown’d, triumphant, and enrich’d with {poils, 
Now fhameful flight alone can fave the hoft, 

Our blood, our treafure, and our glory loft. 

So Fove decrees, refifilefs Lord of all! 


He 


NOTES. 

Homer has afforded a moft powerful example in the 
oration of Agamemnon. Itis a method perfectly 
wonderful, and even carries in it an appearance of 
abfurdity ; for all that we generally efteem the 
faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues 
of it. Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in 
a rhetorician, than to alledge fuch arguments as 
either are eafily anfwered, or may be retorted upon 
himfelf; the former is a weak part, the latter a 
dangerous one; and Agamemnon here defignedly, 
deals in both. For itis plain that ifa man muft not 
ufe weak arguments, or fuch as may make apainft. 
him, when he intends to perfuade the thing he fays s. 
then on the other fide, when he does not intend it,, 
he muft obferve the contrary proceeding, and make 
what are the faults of oratory in gerieral the excel~ 
lencies of that oration in particular, or otherwile he. 
will contradi&t his own intention, and perfuade the 
contrary to what he means.—-This whole oration. 
has the air of being fpoken ina paffion. It begins. 
witha ftroke of the greateft rafhnefs and impatience.. 
Jupiter bas been unjuft, Heaven has deceived us. Uhis 
renders all he fhalt fay of the Jefs authority, at the 
fame time that it conceals his own artifice ; for his. 
anger feems to account for the incongruities be. 
utters. 
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And braveft chiefs, in Helen’s quarrel flain,’ 


He thakes the feeble props of human truft, : ; C ; 

And towns and armies humbles to the duft. Lic unreveng’d on yon detefted plain? 

What fhame to Greece a fruitlefs war to wage, ee : let my Ce any aby vain alarms, 
. Oh lafting fhame in ev’ry future age! nce more refulgent fhine in brazen arms. 
are A e . Hafte, Goddefs, hafle! the flying hoft detain, 


Once great inarms, the common {corn we grow, fs, hafle Mc 
Repuls’d and baffled by a feeble foe. a . | Nor let one fail be hoifted on the main. 

So fall their number, that if wars were ceas’d, _ Pallas obeys, and from Olympus’ height 
And Greece triuimphant held a gen’ral feaft, Swift to the fhips precipitates her flight ; 

All rank’d by'ten ; whole decads when they dine Ubffes, firft in public cares, fhe. fotind, 

Mutt want a Trgan flave to. pour the wine. For prudent counfel like the Gods renown’d : 
But other forces have our hopes o’erthrown, Opprefs’d with gen’rous grief the hero ftood, 
And Y7roy prevails by armies not her own. Nor drew his fable veffels to the flood. 


Now nine long years of mighty Yove are run, And is it thus, divine Laertes? fon! _ 
Since firfl the labours of this war begun: Thus fly the Greeks, (the martial maid begun) 


Our cordage torn, decay’d our veifels lie, Thus to their country bear their own difgrace, 
And {carce enfure the wretched pow’r to fly. And faine eternal leave to Priam’s race? 
Tafte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall ! Shall beauteous Hfe/en {till remair. unfreed, 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call : Still unreveng’d a thoufand heroes bleed ? 
Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away, Hafte gen’rous Ithacus! prevent the fhame, 
*Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 
Our fhatter’d barks may yet tranfport us o’er, Your own refiftlefs eloquence employ, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native fhore. And to th’ immortals truft the fall of Troy. 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, The voice divine confefs’d the warlike maid, 
And dream no more of heav’n-defended Tray. Olyffes heard, nor uninfpir’d obey’d : , 

His deep defign unknown, the hofts approve Then meeting firft dtrides, from his hand 
Atrides’ {peech. The mighty numbers move. Receiv’d th’ imperial {ceptre of command. 
So roll the billows to th’ /carian fhore, * Thus grac’d, attention and refpe& to gain, 
From eaft and fouth' when winds begin.to roar, He runs, he flies thro’ all the Grecian train, 
Burft their'dark manfions in the clouds, and {weep | Each. prince of name, or chief in arms approv’d, 
The whitening furface of the ruffled deep. He fir’d with praife, or with perfuafion mov’d. 
And as on corn-when weftern gufts defcend, Warriors like you, with ftrength and wifdom bleft, 
Before the blaft the lofty harveits bend : By brave examples fhould confirm the reft. ; 
‘Thus o’er the field the moving hoft appears, - he monarch’s will not yet reveal’d appears ; 
With nodding plumes and groves of waving fpears. | He tries our courage, but refents our fears. 
The gath’ring murmur fpreads, their trampling feet | Th’ unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 


Beat the loofe fands, and thicken to the fleet. Not thus the king in fecret council fpoke. 
With long-refounding cries they urge the train Fove loves our chief, from Fove his honour fprings, 
To fit the fhips, and launch into the main. Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 
They toil, they fweat, thick clouds of duft arife, . But if a clam’rous vile plebeian rofe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the fkies. Him with reproof he check’d, or tam’d with blows. 
Ev’n then the Greeks had left the hoftile plain, Be ftill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield ; 
And fate decreed the fall of Trey in vain: Unknown alike jn council and in field! 
But Feve’s imperial Queen their flight furvey’d, Ye Gods, what daftards would our hoft command ? 
And fighing, thus befpoke the blue-ey’d maid. Swept to the war, the lumber of a Jand. 

Shall then the Grecrans fly? Oh dire difgrace! Be fitent, wretch, and think not here allow’d 
And leave unpunith’d this perfidious race ? That worft of tyrants, an ufurping croud. 
Shall Troy, thall Priam, and th’ adult’rous fpoufe, Toone fole monarch Youve commits the fway ; 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? His are the Jaws, and him let all obey. 

With 








NOTE Ss. NOTES. 
* One muy take notice that Homer in thefe two |. the people, in the breaking and rolling of the bil- 
fimilituides has judicioufly made choice of the two | lows ; the fecond to their taking the fame courfe, 
molt wavering and inconftant things in nature, to | like corn bending one way, and both to the eafinefs 
compare with the multitude, the waves, and cars of | with which they are mov’d by every breath. 
corn. ‘The firft alludes to the noife and tumult of 
No. 2. ¥F 
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With words like thefe the troops UA/es tul’d, 
‘The loudeft filenc’d, and the fiércelt cvol'd. 
Back to th’ affembly roll the throngihg train, 
Defert the fhips, and pour'upon the plain. 
Murm’ring they move, as whet oli Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge furges to the tréthbling fhores: 


‘The groaning banks are burlt, with bellowing 


found, : oo 

The rocks rermurmur, and the déeps rébdund. 
At leaigth the tumult finks, the noifes ceafe, 
And a itll filence lulls the camp to peace. 

Therfites only clamour’d if the throng,* 
Logqnuacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
Aw’d by no fhame, by norefpe& controul’d, 
In f{cindal bufy, in reproachés bold : 
With witty malice itudious to defame ; 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 
But chief hie glory’d.with licéntious ftyle . 
To lath the great, afd ‘monarchs to revile. 
His figure ftichi as might his foul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 
His mountain fhoulders half his breaft o’erfpread, 
Thin hairs beftrew’d his long mif-fhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poffeft, 
And much he hated all, but moft the beft. 
Ulffes or Achilles Till his there : 
But royal {candal his delight fupreme, 
Long had he liv’d tlie feorn of ev'ry Greek, 0. 
Vext when he fpoke, yet ftill they heard him {peak. 
Sharp was his voice ; which in the fhrilleft tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack’d the throne. - 

Amidft the glories of fo bright-a reign,t 
What moves the great Afrides to complain ? 
Tis thine whate’er the warrior’s brea{t inflames, - 
The golden fpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beftow, 
Thy sents are cronded, and thy cheils o’erflow. 





NoT rs. . 

* Flomer has here fhewn great judgment in the 
particulars he has chofen to compole the pi&tureof a 
pernicious creature of wit; the chief of which area 
defire of promoting laughter at any rate, and a 
contempt of his fuperiors, And he fums up the 
whole very ftrongly, by faying that Therfites hated 
chiles and Uhffes : in which he makes it the uunoll 
completion of an ill charaQter to bear a malevolence 
to the bell men. What is farther obfervable is, 


that FAcrfres is never heard of after this “hys firtl 4 


appearance: fuch a feandalons chara@ler is to b: 
ny more taken notice of, than juft to fhew that it is 
defpifed. Lfamer has obferved the fame condual witl- 
regard to the molt dfermed and molt decanutJid porto 
of his poem: for Aireus is thus mentioned once 
aod no more throughoue the Mad. We places a 
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Thusat full eafe in heaps of riches roll’d, AK tenes 
What. grieves the monarch ? is it thirft of gold? 
Say, fhall we march with our unconquer’d pow’rs, 
(The Greeks and 1) ta Mion’s hoftile tow’rs, | 
And bring the race of royal baftards here, 

For rey to ranfom ata price too dear? Poe ae 
But fafer plunder thy own holt fupplies 5 te, 
Say, would’ft thou feize fome valiant leader’s prize? 
Or, if thy heart to gen’rous love be led, : 
Some captive fair to blefs-thy kingly bed? 
Whate’ér our mafter craves, fubmit we muft,_ . 
Plagu’d with. his pride, or punifh’d for his luft. 
Owomen of Achaia! mennomore! _ : 
Hence let us fly, and let him wafle‘his ftore 
In loves and pleafures on the Phrygian fhore. 
We may-be wanted on fume buy day, 
When, Hector comes: fo great Achilles may : 
From him he forc’d the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, .the fierce, the fearlefs, and the brave: 
And durft he,, as he ought, refent that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant were notyrantlong.  -- 
Fierce from his feat, at this, Uses {prings, 
In gen’rous vengeance of the, king of -king:, 
With indignation {parkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and iternly thus replies. 
Peace, factious montter, born to vex the ftate, 
With wrangling talents form’d for foul debate : 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 
And fingly mad, afperfe the fov’reign reign. 
Have we not known thee, flave! of all-our hoft, 
The man who aéts the leaft,. upbraids the moft 2. 
Think not the Greeks to tha. ieful flight to bring, 
Nor Iet thofe ‘lips profane. the name of king. 
For our return we truft the-heav’nly ‘pow'rs; 
Bethat their care ; to fight like men, be our’s. 
But grant the hofk with wealth the gen’ral load, 
Except detraGtion, what haft thou beftow'd? . 
Suppofe 




































NO T & 8. : 
worthlefs deauty and ah ill-natured ev7* upon-the fame 
footing, and thews that the gifts of ‘the body without 
thofe of the mind are not more defpicable, ‘than 
thofe of the mind itfelf without virtue, ; 

+ There could not be a-better artifice thought'on 
to recall the army‘to their obedience, than this of 
our author, When they were offended at their 
general in favour of chiles, nothing could more 
weaken debiles’s inicref than to make fuch a fellow 
U3 7 herpes Appear oF Nis patty, Whole unpertinence 
wouldpive them a difatt of chinking or aing like 
nim. “Lhere is no furer method ¢o reduce peycrous 
{pirits, thah ro make them fee they are purfuing the 
fame views with people of no merit, and fuch whom 
they cannot forbear defpiling themlelves, 
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Suppofe fome hero fhould his fpoils refign, : Then deeply thoughtful, paufing e’er he fpoke, 
Art thou that hero, could thofe fpoils be thine ? His filence thus the prudent hero broke. 
Gods! let me perifh on this hateful fhore, Unhappy monarch! whom the Grecian race t 
And let thefe eyes behold my fon no more ; With fhame deferting, heap with vile difgrace. 
If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear - Not fuch at 4rgos was their gcn’rous vow, 
To ftrip thofe arms thou ill deferv’f{t to wear, Once all their voice, but ab! forgotten now : 
Expel the council were our princes meet, ~ _ | Ne’er to return, was then the common cry, — 
And fend thee fcourg’d, and howling thro’ the fleet. } Till 772y’s proud ftru@tures fhould in afhes lie. 
He faid, and cow’ring as the daftard bends,* Behold them weeping for their native fhore! 
The weighty {ceptre on his back defcends + What could their wives or helplefs children more ? 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours,rife ; ‘What heart but melts to leave the tender train; 
The tears {pring ftarting from his haggard eyes: And, one fhort month, endure the wintry main ? 
Trembling ‘he fat, and thrunk in abject fears, - Few leagues remov’d, we wifh our peaceful feat, 
From his vile vifage wip’d the fcalding tears. When the fhip toffes, and the tempetts beat : 
While to his neighbour each exprefs’d his thought ; J Thcn well may this long ftay provoke thcir tears, 
Ye Gods! what wonders has UfjJes wrought? The tedious length of nine revelving years. 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield ? Not for their grief the Grecian hoft Iblame; — - 
Great in the council, glorious in the-field. But vanquith’d! baffled! O eternal fhame! 
Gen'rous he rifes in the crown’s defence, Expeét the time to Troy’s deftruction giv’n, 
‘To curb the faGiious tongue of infolence. And try the faith of Cadchas and of heav’n. 
Such juft examples on oftendérs fhown, What paft at Audis, Greece can witnefs bear, 
Sedition filence, and affert the throne. : And all who live to breathe this Phrygéan air. 
*’T-was thus the gen’ral voice the hero prais’d, Befidea fountain’s facred brink we rais’d 
Who rifing, high th’ imperial {ceptre rais’d : Our verdant altars, and the vitims blaz’d ; 
The blue ey’d Pallas, his celeftial friend, (Twas where the plane-tree {pread it’s fhades around) 
In forma herald) ‘bad the crouds attend. The altars heav’d ; and from the crumbling ground 
h? expecting crouds in {till attention hung; A mighty dragon fhot, of dire portent ; 
To hear the wifdom of his heav’nly. tongue. From Yove himfelf the dreadful fign was fent. 
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NOTE &. 
made them know what part they {uftained in the 
war. In his third, he had rebuked the feditious in 
the -perfon of Therfites, by reproofs, threats, and 
aQlual chaftifement. And now in this fourth, when 
all are -gather’d ‘together, he applies to them in 
topics which equally affe&t them all: he raifes-their 
hearts by putting them in mind of the promifes of 
heaven, and thofe prophecies, of which as they had 
~fecn the truth in the nine years delay, they might 
now expect the accomplifhment in the tenth year’s 
fuccefs: which is a full anfwer to what Agenren- 
non had faid of Fupiter’s deceiving them.—We 
may likewife obferve one fingular piece of art, in 
Uiyffers manner of applying himfclf to the people 
when he would inftuuste any thing to the princes, 
and addrefling to the princes when he would blaine 
the people. He tells the foldicrr, they avail aot all 
pretend to be rulers there, let there be one king, 
one lord which is manifeilly a precept deflgned tor 
the leaders to take to themfelves,  In-the fame man- 
ner the beginning of this oration is an obliyue re 
prefentadion of the people, apen whom the f verity 
of the reproach is made to Gal, while be focus to 
render the kingan object of their pity. 






NOT E S. 

* The vile figure Therfites makes here is a good 
piece of growefque; the pleafure expreffed by the 
foldiers at this action of Usfes (notwithitanding 
they are difappointed by him of their hopes of re- 
turning) is agreeable to that generous -tempcr, at 
ounce -honeft and, thoughtlefs, which is commonly 
found in military men; to whom nothing is fo 
odious as a daftard, and who have not naturally the 
greatelt kindnefs for a wit. 

+ It is hardly podible to find any where more 
refined turns of policy, or more artful touches of 
oratory than what Flomer continually abounds in. 
We have no fooncr feen Agamemnon excel in one fort, 
but Chffes is ao thine -no lefs in another directly 
oppofite to it, When the flratagem of pretending 
to fet fail; had met with too ready a confent from 
the people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of 
art. In his tirft fpeech he had perfuaded the captains 
with mildnefs, telling them the people’s glory de- 
pended upon them, and readily giving a turn to the 
firfl defign, which had like to’ have been fo dange- 
rous, by reprefemting it only as a proje& of sfea- 
menuon to difcover the cowardly, In his fecond, 
he had commanded the foldicrs with bravery, and 
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Strait to the tree his fanguine fpires he roll’d, 
-A.nd curl’d around in many a winding fold. 
The topmoft branch a mother-bird poffeft ; 
Eight callow infants fill’d the mofly nelt ; 
Herfelf the ninth; the ferpent’as he hung, 
Streteh’d his black jaws, and crafh'd the crying young 3 
While hov’ring near, with miferable moan, ; 
The drooping mother wail’d her children gone. 
The mother laft, as round the neft fhe flew, 

Seiz’d by the beating wing, the moniter flew: 

Nor long furviv’d ; to marble turn’d he ftands 

A latting progeny on Avis’ fands. 

Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 
Truft in his omen, and fupport the war. 5 

For while around we gaze with wond’ring eyes, 
And trembling fought the pow’rs with facrifice, 
Full of his God, the rev’rend Calchas cry’d, 

Ye Grecian warriors! lay your fears afide. 

‘This wondrous fignal Fove himlelf difplays, 

Of long, long labours, but cternal praife. 

Ag many birds as ‘by the fnake were flain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain ; 

But wait the tenth, for Z/ion’s fall decreed : 

Thus {poke the prophet, thus the fates fucceed. 
Obey, ye Grecians ! with fubmiflion wait, 

Wor let your flight avert the Zrejan fate. 

He faid: the fhores with loud applaufes found, 
‘The hollow fhips each deaf’ning fhout rebound. 
‘Then Neffor thus* ‘Thefe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk Itke children, not like hcrocs dare. 

Where now are all your high refolves at laft? 
“Your leagues concluded, your engagements paft ? 
Vow’d with libations and with victims then, 

Now vanifh’d like their fmoke: the faith of men! 





NOTES, 

* Nothing is more obfervable than Home?’s con- 
duct of this whole incident ; by what judicious and 
well-imagined degrees the army is reftrained, and 
wrought up to the defires of the general. We have 
given the detail of all the methods Uh/es proceeded 
in: The a€tivity of his character is now to be con- 
trafled with the gravity of Nefr’s, who covers and 
frengthens the other’sarzuments, and likewife fiuuper- 
induces and carries a farther point. UAffes and Ney: 
tor borh compare the Greeks to children for their 
inmanly defire to return home ; they both reproach 
them with their engagements and vows they had 
pafl, and were now about to break ; they both 
alledge Bi fignsand omens received from 
heaven. otwithilanding this, the end of their 
orations is very different. OUAffés’s bufinefs was to 
detain the Greeians when they were upon the point 
of flying; Neffor finding that work done to his hands, 
defigned to draw them inflantly co battle. ‘This was 


While ufelefs words confume th’ unactive hours, - 
No wonder J7sy fo long refifts our pow’rs. - | : 
Rife‘great Atrides! and with courage [way 5 
We march to war if thou dire& the way. 
But leave the few that dare sefift thy laws, 
The mean deferters of the Grecian caufe, 
To grudge the conquefts mighty Feve prepares, 
And view, with envy, our fuccelsful wars. ~ 
On that great day when firft the martial train 
Big with the fate of J/ox, plow’d the main ; 
‘Youve, onthe right, a profp’rous fignal fent, ~ 
And thunder rolling fhook the. firmament. 
Encourag’d hence, maintain the glorious ftrife, 
Till ev’ry foldier grafp a Phrygian wife, 
Till Hlelen’s woes at tull reveng’d appear, 
And Z7ey’s proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 
His country’s troops to bafe, inglorious flight, 
Stand forth that Greek/ and hoitt his fail to fly ; 
And die the daftard firft, who dreads to die. 
But now, O monarch! all thy chiefs advife: 
Nor what they offer, thou thyfelf defpife. 
Among thofe counfels, let not mine be vain ; 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 
His fep’rate troops let ev’ry leader call, 
Each ftrengthen each, and all] encourage all. 
What chief, or foldier, of the num’rous band, - 
Or bravely fights, or il! obeys command, 
When thus diflinét they war, fhall foon be known, 
And what the caufe of J/ion not o’erthrown ; 
If fete refifts, or if our arms are flow, 
If Gods above prevent, or men below. 
To him the king: How much thy years excel t 

In arts of council, and in {peaking well! 

O would 






















NOTES. 
the utmoft Agamemnon had aim’d at, which Nefter’s’ 
artifice brings to pafs ; for while they imagine by all 
he fays that he is only perfuading them to ftay, they 
find themfelves unawares put into order of battle, 
and led under their princes to fight. 

+ Every one may obferve how glorious an elogium 
of wifdom Homer has here given, where Agamemnon 
fo far prefers it to valour, as to wifh not for ten 
Ajax’s, or Achilles’'s, but only for ten’ Neffors. For 
the reft of this fpeech, we may fur it up as follows. 
Agamemnon being now convinced the Greeks were 
offended at him, on account of the departure of 
Achilles, pacifies them by a gencrous confeflion of 
his faule ; bue then afferts the charater of a fupreme 
ruler, and with the air of command threatens the 
difobedient. We cannot conclude this part of the 
fpe.ches without remarking bow beautifully they 
rife above one another, and how they more and more 
awaken the fpirit of war in the Grecians. In ve 
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O would the Gods, in love to. Greece,’ decree 
But ten fuch fages as they grant in thee; 
Such wifdom foon fhould Priam’s force deftroy, 
Aind foon fhould fall the haughty tow’rs of Troy / 
But ‘ove forbids, who plunges thofe he hates 
In fierce contention and in vain debates. ° 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok’d ; a captive maid the caufe: 
If e’er as friends we join, the Zrejan wall 
Muft fhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriors, take a fhort repaft ; 
And, well-refrefh’d, to bloody conflict hafte. 
His fharpen’d fpear let evry Grecian wield, 
And ev’ry Greetan fix his brazen fhield, 
Let all excite the fiery fteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car. 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No relt, no refpite, till the fhades defcend ; 
Till darknefs, or till death fhall cover all: 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall ! 
Till bath’d in fwear be ev’ry manly breaft, 
With the huge fhield each brawny arm depreft, 
Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 
And each {pent courfer at the chariot blow. 
Who dares, inglorious, in his fhips to flay, 
‘Who dares to tremble on this fignal day, 
- "That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow’r, 
The birds fhall mang!e, and the dogs devour. 
‘The monarch {poke ; and ftrait a murmur rofe, 
Loud as the furges when the tempeft blows, 
‘Phat dafh’d on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the {tony fhore. 
Strait to the tents the troops difpérfing bend, 
‘The fires are kindled, and the {mokes afcend ; 
With hafly feaftsthey facrifice,- and pray 
T’ avert the dangers of the doubtful day.. 
A iteer of five years age, large limb’d, and fed, 
To “Fove’s high altars Agamemnon led : 
There bade the nobleft of the Grecian peers ; 
And Neffor lirft, as moft advane’d in years. 
Next came domeneus and Tydeus’ fon, 
Ajax the lefs, and Ajax Telamon ; 
Vhen wife Uj/fes in his rank was plac’d ; 
And. Adenelaiis came unbid, the laft. 
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‘The chiefs furround the deftin’d beaft, and take 
The facred off’ring of the falted cake : 

When thus the king prefers h is folersn pray’r: 

Oh thou! whofe thunder rends the clouded air, 
Who in the heav’n of heav’ns has fix’d thy throne,, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone! 

Hear! and before the burning fun defcends, 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the duft be laid yon hoftile fpires, 


Be Priam’s palace funk in Grecian tires, 


‘In Heéfor’s breaft be plung’d this fhining fword, . 


And flaughter’d heroes groan around their Jord! 
Thus pray’d the chief: his unavailing pray’r 
Great ‘fove refus’d, and toft in empty air: 
The God averfe, while yet the fumes arofe, 
Prepar’d new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their pray’rs perform’d, the chiefs the rite purfue, 
The barley fprinkled, and the viQim flew. 
The limbs they fever from th’ inclofing hide, 
The thighs, felefted:to the Gods, divide. 
On thefe, in double cauls involv’d with art, 
The choiceft morfels lie from ev’ry part. 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames afpire, 
While the fat victim feeds the facred fire. 
The thighs thus facrific’d, and entrails dreft, 
Th’ afliftants part, tran fix, and roall the reil ; 
Then fpread the tables, the repait prepare, 
Each takes his feat, and cach receives his fhare. 
Soon as the rage of hunger was fuppreft, : 
The gen’rous Neflur thus the prince ‘addreft. 
Now bid thy heralds found the loud alarms, 
And call the fquadrons fheath’d in. brazen arms : 
Now feize th’ occafion, now the troops furvey, 
And lead to war, when ‘heay’n direéts the way. - 
He faid: the monarch iffu’d his commands ; 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath’ring bands. 
‘The chiefs inclofe their king; the hoits divide, 
In tribes and nations rank’d on cither fide. 
High in the midit the blue-ey’d virzin flies ; 
Irom rank to rank fhe darts her ardent eyes: 
Vhe dreadful dys, Foee’s immortal fhield,* 
Blaz‘d on ber ari, and lighten’d all the field: 
Round the vaft orban hundred ferpent. roll'd, 
Form’d the bright fringe, and feem’d to buinin gold, 
With 
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qaft there is a wonderful fire and vivaciy, when he jf lation here. ‘Phe image of the Goddefs of battles 


prepares them fur the glorious toils they were to 
undergo by a warm and lively deferfption of them. 
*® Homer docs vot expretsly call ita thield inthis 
place, but iris plain from feveral other patlages that 
it was fo. In the fifth diad, this Ze/s is defcribed 
with a fublimity that is inexprediible. 
the Gorgon’s head upon it is there f{pecificd, which 
will juftify the mention of the ferpents in the tran{- 
No. 2. 


The figure of 


biazing with her immortal fhichd bef-re the army, 
nfpiring every here, and affifline to range the 
troops, is agreeable to the bold painting of our au. 
thor. And the encourarcax et of a divine power 
fecmed no more than wes requifite, te change (i 
totlly the difpatitions of the Goverans, ax to make 
them now more ardent forthe conibat, than they 
were belore defirous of a return, “Chis finiflies the 
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With this each Grecian’s manly breaft fhe warms, 

Swells their bold hearts, and ftrings their nervousarms; 

No more they figh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As on fome mountain, thro’ the lofty grove, * 

The crackling flames afcend and blaze above, 

The fires expanding as the winds arife, 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the fkies: 

So from the polifh’d arms, and brazen fhields, 

A gleamy fplendor flafh’d along the fields. 

Not lefs their number than th’ embudy’d cranes, 

Ox: milk-white fwans in 4fus’ wat’ry plains, 

That o’er the windings of Cay/er’s {prings, 

_ Stretch their longnecks,and clap theirruitling wings, 
Now tow’raloft, and courfe in airy rounds ; 

. Now light with noife; with noife the field refounds. 
‘Thus num’rous and confus’d, extending wide, 
The legions croud Scamander’s flow’ry lide 5 
With rufhing troops the plains are cover’d o’er, 
And thund’ring footfteps fhake the founding fhore: 
Along the river’s level meads they {tand, : 
Thick as in {pring the flow’rs adorn the land, 

Or leaves the trees; or thick as infe€ts play, 
The wand’ring nation of a fummer’s day, 

‘That drawn by milky fleams, at ev’ning hours, 
In gather’d {warms furround the rural bow’rs 5 
From pail to pail with bufy murmur run 

‘The gilded legions glitt’ring in the fun. : 





NO T ES. 
conqueft of theirinclinations, in a manner at once, 
wonderfully poetical, and correfpondent to the moral 
which is every where fpread through Homer, that 
nothing is entirely brought about but by the divine 
affiftance. 

* The imagination of Homer was fo vaft and fo 
lively, that whatfoever objeéts prefented themfelves 
before him, impretfed their images fo forcibly, that 
he poured them forth in comparifons equally fimple 
and noble; without forgetting any circumftance 
which could inftruét the reader, and make him fee 
thofe objects in the fame ftrong light wherein he faw 
them himfelf. And in this one of the principal 
beauties of poetry confifts. Homer, on the fight of 
the march of this numerous army, gives us five 
fimiles in a breath, but all entirely different. The 
firft regards the fplendor of their armour, as a fire, 
&e. ‘“Vhefecond the various movements of fo many 
thoufands before they can range themfelves in battle- 
aniay, like the fwans, &f¢e. “The third refpects their 
number, as the leaves or flowers, ce. ‘Vhe fourth 
the ardor with which they run to the combat, like 
‘the legions of infeals, cc. And the fifth the obe- 
dience and exadl difcipline of the troops, ranged 
without confufion under their leaders, as flocks 





-Sothrong’d, foclofe, the Grecian {quadrons ftood 


In radiant arms, and thirft for Trajan blood. 

Each leader now his {catter’d force conjoins 

In clofe array, and forms the deep’ning lines. 

Not with more eafe, the fkilful fhepherd fwain 

Colleéts his flock from thoufands on the plain. 

The king of kings, majeflically tall, 

Tow’rs o’er his armies, and outfhines them all: 

Like fome proud bull that round the paftures leads 

His fubje@-herds, the monarch of the. meads. . 

Great as the Gods th’ exalted chief was feen,t 

His ftrength like Neprune, and like Mars his mien, 

‘Fove o’er his eyes celeftial glories fpread, 

And dawning conqueft play’d around his head, 
Say, Virgins, feated round the throne divine,{ 

All-knowing Goddeffes! immortal Nine ! 

Since earth’s wide regions, heav’n’s unmeafur'd height, 

And hell’s abyfs, hide nothing from your fight, 

(We, wretched mortals! loft in doubts below, 

But guefs by rumour, and but boaft we know) 

O fay what heroes, fir’d by thirft of fame, 

Or urg’d by wrongs, to Zroy’s deftruction came? 

To count them all, demands a thoufand tongues, 

A throat of brafs, and adamantine lungs. 

Daughters of ‘Jove aflitt! infpir’d by you 

The mighty labour dauntlefs I purfue : 

What crouded armies, from what climes they bring, 

Their names, their numbers, and their chee fing. 

: . A 





NOTES. 
under their fhepherds. ‘This fecundity and variety 
can never be enough admired. : 

+ Homer here defcribes the figure and port of 4ga-. 
memnon with all imaginable grandeur, in making him 
appear cloathed with the majefty of the greateft of 
the Gods. This charafter of majefty, in which 
Agamemnon excels all the other heroes, is preferved 
in the different views of him throughout the Mad. 
It is thus he appears on his fhip in the catalogue ; 
thus he fhines in the eyes of Priam in the third’ 
book ; thus again in the beginning of the eleventh ;. 
and fo in the reft. : 

t It is hard to conceive any addrefs more folemn, 
any opening to a fubje&t more noble and magnifi- 
cent, than this invocation of Homer before his cata- 
logue. That omniprefence he gives to the Mufes, 
their poft in the higheft heaven, their comprehentive 
furvey through the whole extent of the creation, 
are circumflances greatly imagined. Nor is any 
thing more perfeQly fine, or exquifitely moral, than 
the oppofition of the extenfive knowledge of the 
divinities on the one fide, to the blindnefs and ig~ 
noranee of mankind on the other. “the ereatnels 
and importance of his fubjcét is highly railed by his 
exalted manner of declering the difliculty of it, ae 
tho’ 
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CATALOGUE of ith SHIPS 
employed in the Stuce of Troy.* 


eee hardy warriors whom Beotia bred, 
Peneleus, Leitus, Prothoénor led: 

With thefe Arcefilaus and Clonius ftand, 

Equal in arms, and equal in command. 
Thefe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 
And £teon’s hills, and Adyrie’s wat’ry fields, 
And Schaenos, Scoles, Grea near the main, 
And Mycaleffia’s ample piny plain. 

‘Thofe Whe oh Peteon re Hef dwell, 

Or Harma where Apollo’s prophet fell ; 

Hleleon and Hylz, which the fprings o’erflow ; 
And Medeon lofty, and Ocalea low ; ; 
Or in the meads of Alaartus ftray, 

Or Thefpia facred to the God of day. 


NOTES 
tho’ my lungs were brafs, &c. and by the air he 
gives, as if what follows were immediately in{pired, 
and no lefs than the joint labour of all the Mufes. 

* If we lock upon chis piece with an eye to an- 
cient learning, it may be obferved, that however 
fabulous the other parts of Hlomer’s poem may be, 
according to the nature of epic poetry ; this account 
of the people, princes, and countries, is purely 
hiftorical, founded on the real tranfactions of thofe 
times, and by far the moft valuable piece of hiftory 
and geography left us concerning the ftate of Greece 
in that early period. Greece was then divided into 
feveral dynuflies, which our author has enumerated 
under their refpective princes ; and his divifion was 
looked upon fo exadt, that we are tuld- of many 
controverfics concerning the boundaries of Grectan 
cities, which have been decided upon the authority 
of this piece. The city of Calydon was adjudged to 
the &£rclians, notwithilanding® the pretenfions of 
A‘slia, becaufe Homer had ranked it among the 
towns belonging tothe former — Seffes was given to 
thofe of Adydss, upon the plea thar he Nad faid the 
Albydonians were poffelfors of Secftos, Tbydos, and 
Arif, When the Adiefians and people of Prine 
difputed their claim to Adeak, a verte of Homer 
carried it in favour of the Adilefians. Aud the dthe- 
nians were put in pollefion of Sadaa’s by another 
which was cited by So/av. Nay, in fo high eftima- 
tion has this catalogue been held, that there have 
been laws in fome nations for the youth to learn it 
by heart. Buc if we confider the catalogue purely 
as poetical, i¢ will not want it’s beauties mn that 
light. We may oblerve firfl, what an air of proba- 
bility is fpread over the whole’ poem by the particu- 


Oncheftus, Neptune's celebrated groves ; 


Cope, and Thifbé, fam’d for filver doves, 
For flocks Ayythre, Glffa for the vine ; 
Platea green, and Nfa the divine. 
And they whom Y4eé2’s well-built walls enclofe, 
Where Add, Eutrefis, Coruné role; : 
And Arné rich, with purple harvefts crown’d ; 
And Anthedon, Beestia’s utmolt bound. 
Full fifty thips they fend; and each conveys 
Twice {ixty warriors thro’ the foaming feas. 

To thefe fucceed Afpledon’s martial train, 
Who plow the [pacious Orchomenian plain. 
Two valiant brothers rule th’ undaunted throng, 
Lilmea and Afcalaphus the {trong : 
Sons of Aftysehé, the heav’nly fair, 
Whofe virgin charms fubdu’d the God of war: 
(In AGor’s court as fhe retir’d to rett, 
The ftrength of AZars the bluihing maid compreft) 
Their troops in thirty fable vellels {weep 
With equal oars, the hoarfe-refounding deep. 


. The 





NOTES. 
larizing of every nation and people concerned in this 
war. Secondly, what an entertaining fcene he 
prefents to us, of fo many countries drawn in their 
livelieft and moft natural colours, while we wander 
along with him amidft a beautiful varicty of towns, 
havens, forefts, vineyards, groves, mountains, and 
rivers; and are perpetually amufed with his obfer- 
vations on the different foils, products, fituations, or 
profpects. Thirdly, what a noble review he palles 
before us of fo mighty an army, drawn out in order 
troop by troop ; which, had the numiber only been 
told in the grofs, had never filled the reader with fo 
great a notion of the importance of the action. 
Fourthly, the defcription of the differing arms and 
manucr of fighting of the foldiers, and the various 
attitudes he has given to the commanders :, of the: 
leaders, the preatelt part are either the immediate 
fons of Gods, or the defcendants of Gods 3 and how 
great an idea muft we have of a war, to the waging 
of which fo many Demi-Gods and heroes are 
allembled ? Fifthly, the feveral artful compliments 
he paid by this means to his own country in general, 
and many of his contemporaries in particulur, by a 
celebration of the genealogies, ancient feats, and 
dominions of the great men of his time.  Sixthly, 
the agreeable mixture of narrations from palliges of 
hiflor, or Gv les, with which he amufes and relieves 
US al prope, intervals. And laflly, the admirable 
judgmen wherewith he introduces this whole cata- 
logue, jul ata time when the pofture of affairs in 
the army rendered fuch a review of abloluce neceflity 
to the Greeks s and ina puufe ofaion, while each 
was refrething bimlelf! to prepare for the enfidins 
battles. 
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The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 
Epifirophus and Schedius head the war. 
From thole rich regions where Cephiffus leads 
His filver current thro’ the flow’ry meads ; 
From Panspéic, Ghryfa the divine, : 
Where dvemoria’s flat: ly turrets fhine, 
Where Pytha, Daulis, Cypariffus ood, 
And fair Lilea views the rifing flood. 
Thefe rang’d in order on the floating tide, 
Clofe, on the left, the bold Beestians fide. 
Fierce Ajax led the Laevian {quadrons on, 
Ajax the lefs, Orfeus’ valiant fon ; 
Skill’d to direct the Aying dart aright ; 
Swift in purfuit, and ative in the fight. 
Him, as their chief, the chofen troops attend, 
Which Bea, Thranus, and rich Cynes fend : 
Opus, Calharus, and Scarphe’s bands ; 
And thofe who dwell where pleating dugia tanas } 
And where Boégrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe’s fylvan feats refide ; 
In forty veffuls cut the yielding tide. 
fubaza next her martial fons prepares, 
And fends the brave 4éantes to the wars : 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chale’s’ walls, and ftrong Lretria; 
Th’ /feian fields for gen’rous vines renown’d, 
The fair Cary/tos, and the Svyrian ground ; 
Where Dros from her tow’rs o’erlooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb’ring main. 
Down their broad fhoulders falls a length of hair ; * 
‘Their hands difinifs not the long lance in air ; 
But with portended {pears infighting fields, 
Pierce the tough cors’lets and the brazen fhields. 
"TPuice twenty fhips trantport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Alphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens {tem the main, 
Led by AVencfiheus thro’ the liquid plain, 
(Athens the fair, where great Lreheus fway'd, 
“That ow'd his nurture to the blue-cy’d maid, 
jut from the t- eming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 
Him Pallas placed amidft her wealthy fane, 
Ador’d with faerifice and oxen flain ; 
Where as tHe years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes refound the Goddefs’ praife.) 
No chie’ like thee, Adenefiheus! Greece could yield, 
To marthal armies in the dufty field, 





Now PreE& 

*® Tr was the cuflom of t' efe people to fave the, 
fore-pa:t of their heads, which they did that their 
chomies might not take the advantage of feizing 
them by the hair: the hinder-pare they let prow, as 
avillant race that would never turn their backs. 
Their monner of lich ing was hand to hand, with-- 
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Th’ extended wings of battle to difplay, 

Or clofe th’ embody’d hoft in firm array. 
Neftor alone, improv’d by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praife. 
With thefe appear the Sa/aminian bands, 

Whom the gigantic Telamon commands ; 
In twelve black fhips to Zrey they fteer their 

courfe, : ot 

And with the great Athenians join their force. 

Next move to war the gen’rous Argive train, * 
From high Zrezené, and Mafeta’s plain, \ 
And fair Zégina circled by the main: 

Whom flro -g Tirynthi’s lofty walls furround, 
And &pidaure with viny harvefls crown’d: | 
And where fair ¢/finen and Flermion fhow 
Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 
Thele by the brave Luryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 

But chief Tydides bore the fow’reign fway ; 

In fourfcore barks they plow the wat’ry way. 

The proud M4jcené arms her martial pow’rs, 
Cleon, Corinth, with imperial tow’rs, : 
Fair Arethyrea, Ornia’s fruitful plain, 

And Zion, and Adraftus’ ancient reign ; 
And thofe who dwell along the fandy fhore, 
And where Pellené yields her fleecy ore: 
Where Helicé and Hyperefia lie, 

And Gonséf{fa’s Spires falute the fky. 

Great Agamenmon rules the num’rous band, 
A hundred veffels in long order ftand, 

And crouded nations wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears ; 
Proud of his‘hoft, uprival’d-in his reign, 

In filent pomp he moves along the main. 

His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Syartans, exercis’d in arms: 
Phares and Bryfia’s-valiant troops, and thofe 
Whom Lacedzmon’s lofty hills inclofe : 

Or Meffé’s tow’ rs for filver doves rcnown’d, 
Amyclé, Lads, Augia’s happy ground, 
And thofe whom Octyles’ low walls contain, ° 
And #4e2s, on the margin of the main: 
Thefe, o'er the bending ocean, Lfelen’s caufe 
Ln fixty fhips with Adenclatis draws : 

Bayer and loud, from man to man he flies,* 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes ; 


While 





NOLES. 
: their javelins, in the way of our pike- 


out quitting 
men. 

* The fipure Avemelius makes in this place is re- 
markably diflinguifhed from the reft, and fuflicient 
to fhew his concern in the war was perfonal, while, 
the others adled only for intercil or glory in a 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair-one’s grief, and fees her falling tears. 
In ninety fail, from Pyles’ fandy coatt, 
' Nefter the fage conduéts his chofen hott : 
From Amphigenia’s ever- fruitful land ; 
Where Aipy high, and little Péeleon ftand ; 
Where beauteous.4vené her ftru@tures fhows, 
And Thryon’s walls Alpheiis’ flreams inclofe , 
And Dorion, fam’d for Thamyris’ difgrace, 
Superior once of all the hance race, 
Till vain of mortals empty praife, he ftrove 
‘To match the feed of cloud-compelling Fsve ! 
‘Too daring bard! whofe unfuccefsful pride. 
“Th? immortal A@u/es in their art defy’d. ° 
Th’ avenging Méufes of the light of day 
Depriv’d his eyes, and fnatch’d his voice away ; 
No moore his heav’nly voice was heard to fing ; 
His hand s.o more awak’d the filver fring. 
Where under high Cyllené, crown’d with wood, 
The fhaded tomb of old Zpyrus ftood ; 
From Rips, Stratie, Tegea’s bordering towns, 
The Phenean fields, and Orchanenian downs, 
Wher the fat herds in plenteous paflure rove 3 
And Stymphelus with her furrounding grove, 
Parrhafia, ov her fnowy cliffs reclin’d, 
And high £nipe thook sy wintry wind, 
And fair AZantinea’s ever-pleafing fite ; 
In fixty fail th’ Arcadian bands unite. 
Bold Agupenor, glosious at their head, 
nee. fon) the mighty fquadron led. 
heir (hips, fupply’d by Agamemnon’s care, 
Thro’ roaring feas the wond’ring warriors bear ; 
The firft to battle on th’ appointed plain, 
But new to all the dangers of the main.* 
Thofe, where fair 4/5 and Bu‘ rafium join ; 
Whom Ayrmin, here, and Méyzfinus contine, 
And bounded there, where o’er the valleys rofe 
Th’ Olenian rock 3 and where Alifium flows ; 
Beneath four chiefs (a num’rous army) came: 
The flrength and glory of th’ Lean name. ° 
Tn fep'rate fquadrons thefe their train divide, 
Each Icads ten vellels thio’ the vielding tide. 
One was Anphimachus, and Thalpius one ; 
(Lurttus this, and that Zedrus’ ton) 
Diores (prung from Amarynceus line 5 
And great /o/pveus, of force divine. 
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No leader in ail the lilt is reprefented thus eager and 
paflionate; he is louder than them all in his ex- 
hortations; more a@ive in running among the 
troops ; and infpirited with the thoughts of revenge, 
which he fill } nereafes with the fecret imagination 
of flelen’s repentance. This behaviour is finely 
imagined, 
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But thofe who view fair Bis o’er the feas 
From the bleft iflands of th’ Achinades, 
In forty veilels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phyleus, the belov’d of Fev. 
To ftrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 
And thence to Zrey his hardy warriors led. 
Ubffes follow’d thro’ the watry road, 
A chief, in wifdom equal to a God. 
With thofe whom Czphalenia’s ifle inclos’d, 
Or till their fields along the coaft oppas’d ; 
Or where fair /thaca o’erlooks the Hoods, 
Where high Neritos fhakes his waving woods, 
Where 4igilipa’s rugged fides are feen, 


“Crocylia vocky, and Zacynthus green. 


Thefe in twelve galieys with vermilion prores, 
Beneath his conduét fought the Phrygia fhores. 
Thoas came next, Andremon’s valiant fon, 

From Pleuron’s.walls and chalky Cahdon, 
And rough Py/ené, and th’ Olenian fteep, 
And Chaleis, beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from th’ 4folien fhore, 
Jor now the fons of Oeneus were no more! 
The glories of the mighty race were fled! 
Oceneus himfelf, and AZcleager dead ! 
To Thsas’ care now trult the martial train, 
His forty vetlels follow thro’ the main. 
Next eighty barks the Cretan king commands, 
OF Gnoffus, Lyéus, and Gortyna’s bands, 
And thofe who dwell where AAytion’s domes arife, 
Or white Lyca/fus giitters to the fkies, 
Or wher: by Pheftus filver Fardan runs 5 
Crete’s hundred cities pour forth all her fons. 
Thefe march’d, Jdomeneus, beneah thy care, 
And J@erion, dreadful as the God of war. 
Thepolemus, the fon of Hercuhs, 
Led nine fwift vetlels thre’ the foamy feas ; 


-From Rhbcdes with everlaiting funthine bright, 


Fanffis, Lindus, and Camrrus white. 

His captive mother fierce Acids bore 

From Liplyr’s walls, and Selle’s winding fhore, 

Where mighty towns in rnins fpread the plain, 

And faw their blooming warriors carly flatn. 

The hero, when to manly years he grew, 

Alcides’ uncle, old Licymnins, flew 5 

Har this, conflraimd to quit his native place, 

And than the vengeance of th? Alereudean ites 

AV fleet 

NOTE Ss. 

* Phe Areed aus beng au inland people, were 
unfkitled in navigation, for which reafou 2h, wetuon 
furnifhed them with flipping.  Llence at appears, 
that the power of Avamemuian was luperior to the 
re{Lof the princes of Grvece, On account of his naval 
forces, which had rendered hint mater of the fea. 
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A fleet he built, and with a num’ rous train 

Of willing exiles, wander’d o’er the main 5 

Where many feas, and many fuff’rings patt, 

On happy Rhodes the chicf arriv’d at lalt : 

There i in three tribes divides his native band, 

And rules them peaceful in a foreign land ; 

Increas*d and profper’d in their new abodes, 

By mighty Fve, the fire of men and Gods ; 

With joy they faw the growing empire rife, 

And fhow’rs of wealth defcending from the fkies. 
Three thips with Nireus fought the Trgyan 

fhore,* 

Nireus, whom Aglie to Charopus bore, 

Nireus, in faultlets fhape, and blooming grace, . 

The lovelieft youth of allthe Grecian race ; 

Pelides only match’d his early charms ; 

But few his troops, and fmall his ftrength i in arms. 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thofe, Calydne’s{ea-girt ifles contain ; 

With them the youth of Nifyrus vepair, 

Cafus the ftrong, and Crapathus the fair 5 

Cos, where Eurypylus poffeft the fway, 

Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 

Thefle Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the God, by Thef/falus the King. 
Now, mufe, recount Pelafgic Argos’ pow’rs, 

From Ales, Alop?, and Trechin’s tow'rs 3 

From Phihia's {pacious vales ; and Hella, bleft 

With female beauty far beyond the reft. 

Full fifty thips beneath Achilles’ care 

Th? Achatians, Myrmidons, Fellenians bear ; 

Theffalians a\\, tho’ various in their name, 

The fame their nation, and their chief the fame. 

But now inglorious, ftretch’d along the fhore, 

They hear the brazen voice of war no more $ 

No more the foe they face in dire array : 

Clofe in his fleet their angry leader lay ; 

Since fa'r Brifeis from his arms was torn, 

The nobleft fpoil from fack’d Lyradjis borne, 

Then, when the chief the TAchaz walls o’erthrew, 

And the bold fons of great @uenus flew. 

"Chere mourn’d Achilles, plung’d in depth of care, 

But foon to rife in Nanghter, blood, and war. 
To thefe the youth of PAylacé fucceed, 

Stuona, faraous for her Hecey breed, 


Oy tere eats NR eke Bip a ae 

* "This leader is no where mentioned but in 
thefe lines, ddomer hinnfelf gives us the reafon, 
becaufe Mreves had but a fmall thare of worth and 
valour 5 his quality only gave him a privilege to be 
fanavele amonz men. “Vhe poct has caufed him to 
be reinembered no lefs than Aebrlles or Uhffes, but 
yet in no better manner than he deferved, whofe 
only qualifies ation was his beauty: it is by a bare 
repetition of his name three times, which juit leaves 
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And grafly ie a eee ee, deck’d with cheerful greens, - 
The bow’rs of Ceres, and the fylvan fcenes, 
Sweet Pyrrbafus, with blooming flourets crown’d, 
And Antron’s watry dens, and.cavern’d ground. 
Thefe own’d as chicf Protefilas the brave, 
Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave : 
The firft who boldly touch’d the Yrejan fhore, 
And dy’da Phrygian larice with Grecian gore ; 
There lies, far diftant from his native plain ; . 
Unfinifh’d, his proud palaces remain, } 
And his fad confort beats her breaft in vain. 
His troopsin forty fhips Podarces led, 
Iphicius’ fon, and brother to the dead ; 
Nor he unworthy to command the holt ; 
Yer ftill they mourn’d their ancient leader loft. 
The men who Glaphyra’ s fair foil partake, 
Where hills encircle Bacbe’s lowly lake, 
Where Phere hears the neighb’ring waters fall, 
Or proud Jé/cus lifts her airy wall, 
In ten black fhips embark’d for Ion’s 
With bold Zumelus, whom Alceffé bore: 
All Pelias’ race Alceffs far outfhin’d, 
The grace and glory of the beauteous kind.+ 
The troops Methoné, or Thaumacia yields, 
Olizon’s rocks, or Melibaea’s fields, 
With Philoéietes fail’d, whofe matchlefs art 
From the tough bow directs the feather’d dart. 
Sev’n were his fhips ; each veffel fifty row, 
Skill’d in the fcience of the dart and bow, 
But he lay raging ng on the Zemnian ground, 
A pois’nous Fiydra gave the burning wound 3 
There groan’d the chief in agonizing pain, 
Whom Greece at length fhall wifh, nor wifhin vain. 
His forces Medon led "from Lemnos’ fhore, 
Oileus’ fon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 
Th? Occhalian race, in thofe high tow’rs contain’d, 
Where once Lurytus in proud triumph reign’d, 
Or where her humbler turrets Zricca rears, 
Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears; 
In thirty fail the fparkling waves divide, 
Which Podalirius and Machaon guide, 
To thefehis fkill their { parent God imparts, 
Divine profetlors of the healing arts. 
The bold Ormenian and Aferian bands 
In forty barks Aurypylus commands, 


fhore, 


Where 
oN OT ES. 
fome impreflion of him on the mind of the reader. 
Many others of as trivial memory as Nirews, have 
been preferved by poets from oblivion; but fow 
pocts have ever done this favour to want of merit, 
with fo much judgment. 

+ Homer gives Aleflis this clogy of the glory of 
her fex, for her conjugal piety, who died to preferve 
the life of her hufband Admerus, 

| Afculapius. 
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‘Where Titan hides his hoary head in fnow, 
And where Ayperia’s filver-fountains flow. 

Thy troops, Argiff2, Polypetes\eads, 
And &leon, thelter’d by Olympus’ fhades, 
Gyrtone’s warriors ; and where Or7hé lies, 
And Oloiffon’s chalky cliffs arife. 

Sprung from Prrithous of immortal race, 

The fruit of fair Hippodamé’s embrace, 

(That day, when harl’d from Pefion’s cloudy head, 
To diftant dens the fhaggy Centaurs fled) 

With Pohpartes join’d in equal {way 

Leonteus leads, and forty fhips obey. 

In twenty fail the bold Perrhebians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader’s name. 
With thefe the Avians join’d, and thofe who freeze 
Where cold Doedona'lifts her holy trees ; 

Or where the pleafing T7rarefius glides,’ 

And into Peneus rolls his eafy tides ; 

Yet o’er the filver furface pure they flow, 

The facred ftream unmix’d with ftreams below, 
Sacred and awful ! from the dark abodes 

Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods! 

Lait under Prothous the Magnefians ftood, 
Prothaus the fwift, of old Lenthredon'’s blood ; 
Who dwell where Pelion, crown’d with piny boughs, 
Obfcures the glade, and nods his fhaggy brows ;. 
Or where thro’ flow’ry Tempé Peneus {tray’d, 
(The region flretch’d beneath his mighty fhade) 
In forty fable barks they ftem’d the main ; 

Such were the chiefs, and fuch the Grecian train. 

Say next, O mufe! of all Achaia brecds, 


Who braveft fought, orrein’d the nobleft fteeds en . 


Eumelus’ mares were foremott in the chace, 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 

Bred where Prerva’s fruitful fountains flow, 
And train’d by him who bears the filver bow. 





NOr ES. 
* Homer every-where treats horfes with peculiar 
regard. We need not wonder at this inquiry, 
which were the beft horfes ? from him,-who makes his 
horfes of heavenly extraction as well as his heroes ; 
who makes his warriors addrefs them with {peeches, 
and excite them by all thofe motives which affea a 
human breaft; who defcribes them fhedding tears of 
forrow, and even capable of voice anil prophecy. : 
+ The image in thefe lines of the amufements of 
the Myrmideis, while dechilles detained them from 
the fight, has an exquifite propriety in it. Though 
they are not in ation, their very diverfions are mili- 
tary, anda kind of exercifeof arms. The covered 
chariots and feeding horfes make a natural part of 
the picture ; and nothing is finer than thé manly 
concern of the captains, who as they are fiuppoled 
more fenfible of glory thanthe foldiers, take no thare 
in their diverfions, but wander forrowfully round 
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Fierce in the fight, their noftrils breath’d a flame, 

Their height, their colour,. and their age the fame ; 

O’er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 

And break the ranks, and thunder thro’ the war. 

Ajax in arms the firft renown acquir’d, 

While ftern Achilles in his wrath retir’d ; 

(His was the ftrength that mortal might exceeds, 

And his th’ unrival’d race of heav’nly ftceds) 

But Thetis’ fon now fhines in arms no more ; . 

His troops, neglected on the fandy thore, + 

In empty air their {portive jav’lins throw, 

Or whirl the difk, or bend an idle bow: 

Unftain’d with blood his cover’d chariots ftand ; 

Tl’ immortal courfers graze along the ftrand; 

But the brave chiefs th’ inglorious life deplor’d, 

And wand’ring o’er the camp, requir’d their lord. 
Now, like a deluge, cov’ring all around, 

The fhining armies {weep along the ground ; 

Swift as a flood of fire, when {ftorms arife, 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the fkies, 

Earth groan’d beneath them; as when angry Fove t 

Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 

On Arime when he the thunder throws, 

And fires Zyphaus with redoubled-blows, 

Where Typhon preft beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th’ avenging God. 

But various Iris, ‘fove’s commands to bear, 

Speeds on the-wings of winds thro’ liquid air ; 

In Priam’s porch the Trojan chiefs fhe found, 

The old confulting, and the youths around. 

Polite’ fhape, the monarch’s fon, fhe chofe, 

Who from 4feles’ tomb obferv’d the focs, 

High on the mound ; from whence in profpect lay 

The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

In this diffembled form, fhe hafts to bring 

Th’ unwelcome meflage to the Phrygian king. 
Ceafe 

NOTES. 

the camp, and lament their being kept from the 

battle. This difference betwixt the foldiers and the 

leaders is a decorum of the highef beauty. 

{ The comparifon preceding this, of a fire which 
runs through the corn and blazes to heaven, hac 
exprefl at once the dazzling of their arms and the 
fwiftnefs of their march. After which Jdamer 
having mentioned the found of their fecs, fuperadds 
another fimile, which comprehends both the ideas 
of the brightnefs and the noife: for here the earth 
appears to durn and ersan at the fame time.  Tadegd 
the firll of thete fimilesis fo full and f noble, that 
it fearce feemed potlible to be exceeded by any imave 
d-awn fiom nature. But 2lomer, to raile it yet higher, 
has gone into the wmarveluns, givena prodigious and 
fupernatural profpeet, and brought down “Jupiter 
himfelf, arrayed incall his terrors, to difcharge his 
lightnings and thunders on Typhaus, 
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Ceafe to confult, the time for action calls, 

- War, horrid war, approaches to your walls , 
Agfembled armies oft’ have I beheld ; 3 
But ne’er ull now fuch numbers charg’d a field. 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the {trand. 
Thou, godlike Hleéor / all thy force employ, 
Affemble all th’ united bands of Zrey ; 

In jut array ict ev'ry leader call 

The foreign troops: this day demands them all. 
‘The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 

The council breaks, the warriors rufh to arms. 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the dufky plain, 

Men, ftceds, and chariots fhake the trembling ground ; 

The tumult thickens, and the fkies refound. 
Amidft the plain in fight of J/on ftands 
A rifing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Agprinné’s tomb th’ immortals know, 
Tho’ call’d Baieta in the world below) 

Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 

Th’ auxiliar troops and Yrcjan hotts appear. 

The godlike Heéor, high above the reft, 

Shakes his huge fpear, and nods his plumy creft: 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 
And erdVes of lances glitter in the air. 

Divine Zaeas brings the Dardan race, 

Anchifes fon, by Menus’ ol’n embrace, 

Born in the fhades of Jda’s fecret grove, 

(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warrior’s toils, and combat by his fide. 

Who fair Zeleia’s wealthy valleys till, 
Fait by the foot of Jéa’s facred hill ; 
Or drink, d£/epus, of thy fable flood ; 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal biood. 
To whom his art polo deign’d to fhow, 
Grace’d with the prefent of his fhafts and bow. 
From rich Apafus and Adrefiia’s tow’ ss, 
High Terce’s {unmits, and Pityea’s bow’rs ; 
From thefe the congregated troops obcy 
Young Amphius and Adrafus’ equal {way ; 
Old Averops’ fons; whom, {kill’d in fates to come, 
‘The fire forewarn’d, and prophefy’d their doom ; 
Yate urg’d them on! the fire forewarn’d in vain, 
They refh’d to war, and perifh’d on the plain. 
Prom Praétius tiream, Percote’s palture lands, 
And Svffes, and Alydss’ neighb ring ttrands, 
From preat Arifha’s walls and Scfle’s coatt, 
Afius Lhjrtacides conduets his hofi: 
Vigh.on his car he fhakes the flowing reins, 
Viss fiery courfers thunder o’er the plains. 
The fierce Pelufei next, in war renown’d, 
March from Larffa’s ever-fertile ground: 


In equal arms their brother leaders thine, 
LE ppothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

ext Acamas and Pyrous lead their hofts 
In dread array, from Tbracia’s wintry coafts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Hel!efpontus roars, 
And Boreas beats the hoarfe-refounding fhores. 

With great Euphemnus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Trezenian Ceiis, lov’d by Fove. 

Pyrechmes the Peontan troops attend, 

Skill’d in the fight their crooked bows to bend ; 
From Axis’ ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius, that laves the diftant Amydon, 

| Axius, that {wells with all his neighb’ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 

The Paphlagenians Pylemenes rules, 

Where rich Flenetia breeds her favage mules, 
Where Erythinus’ rifing clifts are {een, 

Thy groves of box, Chforus! ever green; 

And where Zgyalus and Cromina lie, : 

And lofty Sefamus invades the fky ; 

And where Parthentus roll’d thro’ banks of flow’rs, 
Reileéts her bord’ring palaces and bow’rs. 

Here march’d in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odus and Epiftrephus command, 

From thofe far regions where the fun refines 
The ripening filver in Alybean mines. 7 

There, mighty Chromis led the Myfan train, 

And augur /xnomus, infpir’d in vain, 
For ftern Achilles lopt his facred head, 
Roll’d down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

Pharcys and brave Afeanius here unite 
TW Afcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 

O} -hofe who round Meonia’s realms refide, 
Or whom the vales in fhade of Yinsius hide, 
Mefilesand Antiphus the charge partake ; 

Born on the banks of Gyges’ filent lake. 
There, from the fields where wild Meander flows, 
High AYeale, and Latmos’ fhady brows, 
And proud JG@iletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barb’rous tongues, 
Amphimachus and Naufles guide the train, 
Nauftes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 

Who trick’d with gold, and glitt’ring on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war, 

Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles lain, , 

The river fiept him to the briny main : 

Uhere whelm’d with waves the gavidy warrior lies 3 
The valiant vidior feia’d the golden prize, 

The forces laft in fair array fucceed, 

Which blamelefs Glaueus and Sarpedon lead ; 

‘YT he warlike bands that diflant Lyera yields, 

Where gulphy Xauihus foams along the fields. 
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Tue Dust or MENeLAus AND Paris. 
Lhe armies being ready to engage, a fingle combat’is agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris, (by the intervention 
She leads her to 


of Hector) for the determination of the war. 


Tris is _fent to call Helena to ‘behald the fight. 


the walls of Troy, where Priam fat with bis counfellors obferving the Grecian leaders on the plain below, to 


whom Helen gives an account of the chief of them. 
ditions of the combat. 
and tranfported to his apartment. 


The kings on either part take the folemn oath for the con- 


The duel enfues, wherein Paris being svercome, is fnatched away in a cloud by Venus, 
She then calls Helen from the walls, and brings the lovers together. Aga- 


memnon, on the part of the Grecians, demands the refforation of Helen, and the performance of the articles. 


The three and twentieth day fiill continues throughout this book. 


and fometimes in Troy zzfelf.. 


The feene is fometimes in the fields before Troy, 





que by their Ieader’s care cach martial 
: band 
Moves into 


ranks, and ftretches o’er the 
land. : 





NO-T ES. 

* Of all the books of the Jad, there is {carce 
any more pleafing than the third. It may be divided 
into five parts, each of which has a beauty different 
trom the other. The fit contains what paffed be- 
fore the two armies, and the propofal of the com- 
bat between Paris and Menelaus: the attention and 
fulpence of thefe mighty hofts, which were juii upon 
the point of joining battle, and the lofty manner of 
oifering and accepting this important and unexpected 
challenge, have fomething in them wonderfully 
pompous, and of an’ amufing folemnity. ‘The 
fecond part, which deferibe’ he behaviour of Alena 
inthis junQure, her conference with the old king 
and his counfcllors, with the review of the herocs 
from the battlements, is an epifode entirely of ano- 
ther fort, which excels in the natural and pathetic. 
The third confills of the ceremonies of the oath on 
both fides, and the preliminaries to the combat ; 
with the beautiful retreat of Prin, who, inthe 
tenderne{s of a parent, withdraws from the fight of 
the duel: thefe particulars detain the reader m ex- 
ectation, and-heighten his impatience for the fight 
atfelf. "The fourth is the defeription of the ducl, an 
Ba piece of painting, where we fec every attitude, 

O. 2. 


With fhouts the Zrejans rufhing from afar, 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war: ° 
So when inclement winters vex the plain 


With piercing frofts, or thick-defcending rain, zs 
. ‘o 





NOT ES. 

motion, and action of the combatants particularly 
and diftin@ly, and which concludes with a furpri-~ 
zing propricty, in the refcue of Paris by Venus. 
The machine of that Goddefs, which makes the 
fifth part, and whofe end is to reconcile Parfs and 
Helena, is admirable in every circumftance: the 
remonitrance fhe holds with the Goddefs, the re- 
luétance with which fhe obeys her, the reproaches 
the cafts upon Paris, and the flattery and courtfhip 
with which he fo foon wins her over tohim. #le/en 
(the main caufe of this war) was not to be made an 
odious Choracter; fhe is drawn by this great mafter 
with the fineit flrokes, as a frail, but not as an 
abandoned creature. She has perpetual ftruggles of 
v rtue onthe one fide, and foftnetles which overcome 
them on the ether. Our author has been remarkably 
careful to tell us this; whenever he bur flighty 
names her in the foreaoiee part of his work, fhe is 
reprefented at the fame cine as sepentant 3 and it Is 
thas we (ce her at large at her firllappearance in: che 
prefent book ; which is one of the thorelt of the 
whole Mud, but in recompence has beattios almaft 
in every Ine, and moll of them f obvious that to 
acknowledge them we need auly to read then. 
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‘To warmer feas the cranes embody’d fly, * 

With noife, and order, thro’ the mid-way fky ; 

To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 

And all the war defcends upon the wing. 

But filent, breathing rage, refolv’d and fkill’d 

By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 

Swift march the Greeks: the rapid duft around 

Dark’ning arifes from the labour’d ground. 

Thus from his flagey wings when Notus fheds 

A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, 

Swift-gliding mi(ts the dufky fields invade, 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight fhade ; 

While fearce the fwains their feeding flocks furvey, 

Loft and confus’d amidft the thicken’d day : 

So wrapt in gath’ring duft, the Grecfan train, 

A moving cloud, fwept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hoftile armies ftand, 

Eager of fight, and only wait command; 

‘When, to the van, before the fons of fame 

Whom Z7sy fent forth, the beauteous Paris came: + 

Inform a God! the panther’s fpeckled hyde 

Flow’d o’er his armour-with an cafy pride, 

His bended bow acrofs his fhoulders flung, 

His fword befide him negligently hung, 









y 


NOTES. 
* If wit has been truly defcribed to be a fimilitude 
in ideas, and is more excellent as that fimilitude is 
more furprizing; there cannot be a truer kind of 
wit than what is fhewn in apt comparifons, efpecially 
when compofed of fuch fubjeéts as having the leaft 
relation to each other in general, have yet fome 
particular that agrees exactly. Of this nature is the 
fimile of the cranes to the Trajan army, where the 
fancy of Homer flew to the remoteft part of the 
world for an image which no reader could have 
expected. But it is no lefs exa@ than furprizing. 
The likenefs confifts in two points, the noife and 
the order; the latter is fo obfervable, as to have 
given forme of the ancients occafion to imagine, the 
embattling of an army was firft Jearned from the 
clofe manner of the flight of thefe birds. 

+ The piGure here given of Paris’s air and drefs, 
is exa@lly correfpondent to his chara&ter; you fee 
him endeavouring to mix the Sha aipuaiioal with the 
warrior 3 and this idea of him Homer takes care to 
keep up, by deferibing him not without the fame 
separd, when he is arming to encounter Adgenelaus 
afterwards in a clofe fight, as he fhews here, where 
he is but preluding and flourifhing in the gaicty of 
his heart. And when he tells us, in that place, 
that he was in danger of being ftrangled: by the 
flrap of his helmet, he takes notice that it was e- 
troidered. ; 


_of Hector who proteds it. 


Two pointed fpears he fhook with gallant grace, © 
And dar’d the braveft of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud difdain, 
He boldly ftalk’d, the foremoft on the plain, 
Him Menelaiis, lov’d of Mars, efpies, 

With heart elated, and with joyul eyes: 

So joys a lion, ‘if the branching deer 

Or mountain goat, his bulky prize,. appear 5 

In vain the youths oppofe, the maftives bay, 
The lordly favage rends the panting prey. 

Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot: flim, approaching near, 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
Smit with a confcious fenfe, retires behind, _ 
And fhuns the fate he well deferv’d to find. 

As when fome fhepherd from the ruftling trees 
Shot forth to view, a [caly ferpent fees ; ‘ 
Trembling and pale, he ftarts with wild affright, 
And all confus’d precipitates his flight. 

So from the king the fhining warrior flies, 

And plung’d amid the thickeft Trojans lies. 

As god-like Heé?or fees the prince retreat, ¢ 
He thus upbraids him with a gen’rous heat. 


: Unhappy 
NOTES. 

$ This is the firft place of the poem where Hec- 
tor makes a figure, and here it feems proper to give . 
an idea of his character, fince if he is not the chief 
hero of the Jiad, he is at leaft the moft amiable. 
There are feveral reafons which render Hedtor a 
favourite character with every reader, fome of which 
fhall here be offered. ‘The chief moral of Homer 
was to expofe the ill effets of difcord ; the Greeks 
were to be fhewn difunited, and to render that dif- 
union the more probable, he has defignedly given 
them mixt charaQers. The Zrojans, on the other 
hand, were to be reprefented making all advantages 
of the others difagreement, which they could not 
do without a ftri€& union among themfelves, Hector 
therefore, who commanded them, mutt be endued 
with all fuch qualifications as tended to the prefer-~ 
vation of it; as Achilles with fuch as promoted the. 
contrary. The one flands in contraft to the other, 
an accomplifhed charafter of valour unruffled by 
rage and anger, and uniting his people by his pru- 
dence and example. Heder has alfo a foil to fet. 
him off in his own family; we are perpetually 
oppofing in our own minds the incontinence of, 
Paris, who expufes his country, to the temperance 
And indeed it. is this 
love of his country, which appears his principal: 
paflion, and the motive of all his a€tions." He has 





no other blemifh than that. he fights in an unjuft 


Cauley, 
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Unhappy, Paris! but to women brave ! 

So fairly form’d, and only to deceive! * 

O hadft thou dy’d when firft thou faw’ft the light, 
Or dy’d at leaft before thy nuptial rite! 

A better fate than vainly thus to boaft, 

And fly, the fcandal of thy 7rojan hoft. 

Gods! how the feornful Greeks exult to fee 

Their fears of danger undeceiv’d in thee! 

Thy figure promis’d with a martial air, 

But ill thy foul fupplies a form fo fair. 

In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 

When thy tall fhips triumphant ftem’d the tide, 
W-hein Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
“And crouds ftood wond’ring at the paffing fhow ; - 
Say, was it thus, with fuch a baffled mien, 

You met th’ approaches of the Spartan queen, 
Thus from her realm convey’d the beauteous prize, 
And both her warlike lords+outfhin’d in Helen’s eyes? 
This deed, thy ioes delight, thy own difgrace, 
Thy father’s yrict, and ruin of thy race ; 

This deed recalls thee to the proter’d fight ; 

Or haft thou i-jur'd whom th wu dar’ft not right? 









: No prs. : 
caufe, which Homer has yet -been careful to tell us 
he would nor do, if his opinion were follo ved. Bu: 
fince he cannot prevuil, the affection he bears to his 
parents and kindred, and his defire .of defending 
them, incitss him to do his utmoft for their fafety. 
We may add, that Homer having fo many Greeks to 
celebrate, makes them fhine in their turns, a~d 
fingly in their feveral books, one fucceeding in the 
abfence of another: whereas H.éfor appears in every 
battle the life and foul of his party, and the contftant 
bulwark againft every enemy: he ftands againkt 
Agamemnon’s magnanimity, Diomed’s bravery, Ajax’s 
Qirength, and Achilles’s fury. mo, 

_* It may be obferved in honour of Homer's judg- 
ment, thatthe words which Heéfor is made to fpcak 
here, very ftrongly mark hischaracter. They con- 
tain a warm reproach of cowardice, and thew him 
to be touched with fo high a fenfe of glory, as to 
think life infupportable without it. His cailing to 
inind the gallant figure which Paris had made in his 


amours to Helen, and oppofing it to the image of 


his flight from her hufband, isa farcafin of the ut- 
moft bitternefs and vivacity. 

t Thefeus and Menelaus. 

+ Homer, who celebrates the Greeks for their long 
hair, and Achilles for his fkill on the harp, makes 
‘Leéior in this place objeé.them both to Paris, The 
Greeks nourifhed their hair, to appear more dreadful 
to the enemy, and Paris to pleafe the oyes of 
swamen. Achilles fung to his harp the acts of heroes, 





Soon to thy coft the field would make thee know 
Thou keep’ft the confort of a braver foe. 

Thy graceful form inftilling foft defire, 

Thy curling trefies, and thy filver lyre, ¢ 
Beauty and youth,. in vain to thefe you truft, 
When youth and beauty fhall be laid in duft: 

Trey. yet may wake, and one avenging blow 

Crufh the dire author of his country’s’ woe. 

His filence here, with blufhes, Paris breaks ; 
*Tis juft, my brother, what'your anger {peaks: § 
But who like thee can boaft a foul fedate, 

So firmly proof to all the fhocks of fate ? 
Thy force, like ftecl, a temper’d hardnefs fhows, 
Still edg’d to wound, and ftill untir’d with blows, 
Like fteel, uplifted by fome ftrenuous fwain, 
With falling woods to ftrow the waifted plain. 
Thy gifts I praife; nor thou defpife the charms 
With which a lover golden Venus arms ; 
Soft moving fpeech, and pleafing outward fhow, 
No wifh can gain ’em, but the Gods beftow. 
Yet, would’{t thou have the proffer’d combat ftand, 
Vhe Greeks and Trojans feat on either hand ; 

Then 


NOTES, 

and Paris the amours of lovers. The fame reafon 
which makes Heéfor here difpleafed at them, made 
Alexander afterwards refufe to fee this lyre of Paris, 
when offered te be fhewn to him. 

§ This fpeech is a farther opening of the true- 
chara@ter ot Pate He is.a mafter of civility, no. 
iefS well-bred to his own fex, than courtly to the 
other. The reproof of Hecfor was of a fevere na-- 
inure, yet he receives it as froma brother anda 
friend, with candour and modefty. This anfwer 
is remarkable for it’s fine addrefs ;_he gives the hero- 
a decent. and agrecable reproof for having too rafhly 
depreciated the gifts of nature. He allows the 
quality of courage it’s utmoft due, but de fires the 
fame juflice to thofe fofter «ccomplifhments,, which. 
he lets him know are no lefs the favour-of heaven.. 
Then he removes from hinfelf the charge of want 
of valour, by propofing the fingle combat.with the- 
very man he had juft declined to engape; which 
having fhewn him void of any malevolence to his. 
rival on the one hand, he now p.oves himfclf free 
from the imputation of cowardice on the other, 
Homer dviws him (as we have feen) fort of {peech, 
the natural qual. ofan amorous tempers vainly 
gay, in war as well as love; with a fpirit.that can. 
be furprized and recolleGted, that can receive ims 
preBions of Shame or apprehenfion on the one fide, 
or of generofity and courage on the other; the ufual 
difpofition of eafy and courteous minds, which are 
moft fubjeQ to che rule of fancy aud pailicn. Upon 
the 
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Then let a mid-way fpace our hofts divide, 
And, on that-ftage of war, the caufe be try’d: 
By Paris there the Sp:rtan king be fought, 
For beautcous Ale/en and the wealth fhe brought ; 
And who his rival can in arms fubdue, 
His be.-the fair, and his the treafure too. 
Thus with a lafting league your toils may ceafe, 
And Troy poflefs her fertile fields in peace ; : 
‘Thus may the-Greeks review their native fhore, 
Much fam’d for gen’rous fteeds, for beauty more. 
He faid. The challenge Heer heard with joy,* 
Then with his {pear reftrain’d the youth of Tray, 
Weld by the midft, athwart; and near the foe 
Advanc’d with fleps majeftically flow. 
While round his dauntlefs head the Grecians pour 
Their ftoncs and arrows in a mingled fhow’r. 
Then thus the monarch great Atrides cry’d; 
Forbear ye warriors! lay the darts afide : 
A parley Hector afks, a meffage bears ; 
We know him by the various plume he wears. 
Aw’d by his high command the Greeks attend, 
The tumult filence, and the fight fufpend. 
While from the center Heéfor rolls his cyes__ 
On cither hoft, and thus to both applies. | “ 
Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands! + 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 
Your fhining fwords within the fheath reftrain, 
And pitch your lances in the yielding plain. 


NOTES. 


the whole, this is no worfe than the pi@ture of a | 
gentle knight, andone might fancy the heroes of the 


modern romance were formed upon the model of 
Parts. 

* Heéor ftays not to reply tohis brother, but runs 
away with the challenge immediately. He lovks 


upon all the Yrojans as dilgraced by the late flight of | 


Paris, and thinks not a moment is to he loft to re- 
gain the honour of his country. The adtivity he 
Shews in all this affair wonderfully agrecs with the 
{pirit ofa foldier. 

t+ It has been afked how the different nations 
could onderfland one another in thefe conferences, 
fince we have no mention in FZomer of any interpre- 
ter between them: Some reafons may be offered 
that they both {poke the fame language ; for the 
Trojuns were of Grecian extradtion originally. Dar- 
danus the firit of their kings was born in Arcadia x 
and even their ames were originally Greek, as Hee- 
tor, duchifes, Andromache, Aflyanax, &c. But how- 
everit be, this is no more than the jult privilege of 
poctry 3 for the language of the poet is fippofed to 
be univerfally intclligthle, not only between differ- 
ent countries, but between carth and heaven itelf. 
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1 Here; in the midft, in either army’s fight, 


He dares the Spartan king-to fingle fight; 

And wills, that Afe/en and the ravifh’d {poil 

That caus’d the conte(t, fhall reward the toil. 

Let thefe the brave triumphant viCter grace, 

And diff’ring nations part in leagues of peace. 
He fpoke: in ftill fufpence on either fide . 

Each army ftood: the Spartan chief reply’d. 
Me too ye warriors hear, whofe fatal right 

A world engages in the toils of fight. 

Tome the labour of the field refign ; 

Me Paris injur’d ; ail the war be mine. 

Fall he that muft, beneath his rival’s arms, 

And live the reft fecure of future harms. 

‘Two lambs, devoted by your country’s rite, + 

To Earth a fable, to the Sun a white, 

Prepare ye Trojans ! while a third we bring 

Sele&t to Fove, th’ inviolable King. 

Let rev’rend Priam in the truce engage, 

And add the fanétion of confid’rate age ;. 

His fons are faithlefs, headlong in debate, 

And youth itfelf an empty wav’ring ftate: 

Cool age advances venerably wile, 

Turns on all hands it’s deep-difcerning eyes ; |” 

Sees what befel, and what may yet befal, 

Concludes from both, and beft provides for all. 
The nations hear, with rifing hopes poflett,§ 


_And peaceful profpeéts dawn in ev'ry breaft. 


Within 
NOTES. ‘ 

t The Trojans (by this propofal) were re- 
quired to facrifice two lambs; one male of a white 
colour, to the Sun, and one female, and black, to 
the Earth: as the Sun is father of light,and the Zarth, 
the mother and nurfe of men. ‘The Grecks were to 
offer a third to ‘Fupiter, perhaps to Fupiter Xenius, 
becaufe the Trgans had broken the laws of hofpita- 
lity : on whichaccount we find Adenelaus afterwards 
invoking him in the combat with Pa is. 

§ Itfeemed no more than what the reader would 
reafonably expect, in the narration of this long war, 
thata period might have been put to it by the fingle 
danger of the parties chiefly concerned, Paris and 
Menelaus. Homer has therefore taken care toward 
the beginning of his poem to obviate that objeCtion ; 
and contrived fich a method to render this combat 
of no effeét, as fhould naturally make way for all 
the enfuing battles, without any future profpedt of 
a determination but by the fword. It is farther 
worth obferying, in what manner he has improved 
into poctry the common hiftory of this aQion, When 
Paris (fays he) betag eoumnded by the fpear of Menclaus 





Sell to the ground, juft as his adverfary was rufbing up- 


on him with his fword, he ‘was fhos by an arrow from 
Pandarus, 





Within the lines they.drew -their- fteeds. around; 
And from their chariots iffu’d.on the ground: 
Next all :unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay’d their bright arms.along the fable fhore. 
On either fide the meeting hofts age.feen, 

With lances fix’d, and.clefe the-fpace between.. 
Two heralds now.difpatch’d to Tray, invite 

The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful.rite ; 
Lalthybzus haftens:to the fleet, to bring 

The lamb for Fove, th’ inviolable King. 

Mean time, to beauteous Helen, from the.fkies * 
‘The various Goddefs of the rain-bow flies : 
(Like iair Laodicé in-form and face, 

The lovelieft nymph of Priamt’s royal race) 

Her in the palace, at her Joom {he:found ; 

The golden web her own fad ftory.crown’d. + 

The Zraan wars the weav’d, (herfelf the. prize) 

And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 

To whom the Goddefs of the painted'bow ; 

Approach, and view the wond’rous {cene below ! 
. Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan knight, 

So ‘dreadfil late, and furious {for the fight; 

‘Now reft their fpears, or lean-upon their fhields ; 

Ceas’d is the war, ‘and filent all the fields. 


‘N O.T LE S. 


Pandarus, which prevented his revenge ,in the moment : 
be-was going. to take it.. Immediately .on the fight of: 
this perfidious a€tion,: the Greeks rofe in a tumult 5 ithe } 
-Trojans-rifing at the fametime, came.on, and refeued § 
Paris from his enemy. Homer has with. great art and ° 
invention mingted all: this-with the:marvellous, and? 


waifed,-itpin.the air of:fable. “The Goddefs of Love? 


-refcues her-favourite ; Fupifer debates whether or: 
mo the-warfhall end.by-the defeat-of :Parts.; ‘Funo..isi 
‘forthe continuance of it ; AdGinerva incites -Pandarus* 
to break the truce, whothereupon ‘fhoots at Mene-} 


daus.” This heightens.:the. grandeur of the aion,: 
‘without. deftroying the verifimilitude, -diverfifies the! 
“poem, :and ‘exhibits a ‘fioe moral ; That whatever" 
.feems in-the world the effeét of common caufes, is. 
really owing :to.the decree and difpofition of the: 
‘Gods. ‘ 
__ The following: part, -where we have the firft 
fight of Helena, is equal to any inthe poem. The. 
‘reader has.niaturally an averfion to this pernicious. 
beauty, and is apt enough to wender at the Greeks. 
‘for endeavouring to recover: her at fuch an expence. 
But her amiable behaviour here,. the fecret wiflies 


that rife in favour of cher. rightful lord, .her tender- f. 


-ne{s for.her. parents and. relations, the relentings of 

-her foul for the mifchiefs her beauty had been the 

caufe of, the confufion fhe appears in, the veiling 

nes ees and dropping. a tear ; are particulars ‘fo 
Oe Be. 
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Paris alone and Sparta’s king advance, 
In fingle fight to tofs the beamy lance ; 
Each met in arms, the fate of combat tries, 


{ Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize. 


‘Fhis.faid, the many-colour’d maid infpizes 
Her huifband’s love, and wakes her former fires ; 
Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 
Ruf to her thaught, and force a tender tear. 


| Over her fair face a {nowy veil fhe threw, _ . 


And, foftly fighing, from the laom withdrew. 
Her handmaids C/ymené and 4thra wait 
Her filent footiteps to the Sczan gate. 
There fat the feniors.of the Trojan race, 
Old Priam’s chiefs, and moftin Priam’s grace) 
he king the firft ; Thymeetes at his fide ; 


| Lampus and Chtius, long in council try’d ; 


Panthus and Hicetdon, once the ftrong.; 
And next, the wifeft of the rev’rend throng, 


| Antenor grave, and fage Ucalegon, : 


Lean’d on the walls, and bafk’d before the fun. 
Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 


; But wife thro’ time,-and narrative with age, 
# In fumumer-days, like .grafhoppers.rejoice, t 
4 A-bloodlefs race, that fend a feeble voice. 


Thefe: 





NOTES. 


-bequtifully. natural,,as to make every reader no lefs 


than Menelaus .himifelf, inclin’d to forgive ‘her at 
Jeaft,.if not-to loye her. We are afterwards con- 


‘firmed jin this , partiality .by the fentiment of the 
_old counfellors upon the fight of her, which one 
;would.think emer put jnto their mouths with that. 


very:view. We -excufe her no more than Priam 


.dves;himfelf, and all-thofe do who felt the calami- 
-ties fhe, occafioned. 
.heighten’d by all fhe fays herfelf ; in.which there is 
Acarce a word, that is not big with repentance and. 


And jthis regard for :her is- 


good-nature. : 

+ This is.a very agreeable fi@tion, to reprefent 
Flelena weaving in a large veil, or piece of tapcitry, 
the ftory of the Trojan war. One would think that 
Ffomer inherited this veil, and that his //ad is only 
an explication of that,admirable piece of art. 

t This is one of the jufleft and motl natural’ 
images in the world. The garrulity fo common 
to old men, their delight in alfociating with cach 
other, the feeble found of their voices, the pleafure 
they take in a fun-fhiny day, the effeas of decay 
in. their chillnefs, leannefs, and fearcity of blood, 
areall circumtlances exactly parallelled in this com- 
parifon. To make it yet more proper to the old: 
men of Troy, we may obferve that omer found a 
hint for this fimile in the Tiajan flory, where Tithon 
was feigned to have been transformed into a grafs- 

K hopper 
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Thefe, when.the Spartan queen approach’d the tow’r, * 
In fecret own’d refiftlefs beauty’s pow’r: © 

They cry’d, No wonder, fuch celeftial charms 

For nine long years have fet the world in arms ; 
‘What winning graces! what majeftic mien ! 

She moves a Goddefs, and fhe looks a Queen! 
Yet hence, oh heav’n! convey that fatal face, 

And from deftruction fave the Z7ojan race. 

The good old Priam + welcom’d her, and cry’d, 
‘Approach, my child, and grace thy father’s fide. 
See on the plain thy Grecian fpoufe appears, 

The friends and kindred of thy former years. 

No crime of thine our prefent fuff’rings draws, 
Notthou, but heav’n’s difpofing will, the caufe ; 
‘The Gods thefe armies and this force employ, 
The hoftile Gods confpire the fate of Troy. 

But lift thy eyes, and fay, what Greek is he ¢ 
(Far as from hence thefe aged orbs can fee) 
Around whofe brow fuch martial graces thine, 
So taH, fo awful, and almoft divine? 





NOT ES. 
hopper in his old age, perhaps on account of his 
‘being fo exhaufted by years, as to have nothing left 
“him but voice. ; 

* There was never a greater panegyric upon 
‘beauty, than what Homer has found the art to give 
it in this place. An affembly of: venerable old 
-counfellors, who had fuffered all the calamities of a 


‘tedious war, and were confulting upon the methods . 


to put aconclufion to it, feeing the only caufe of it 
‘approaching towards them, are ftruck with her 
‘charms, and ery out, No wonder! &c. ' Neverthelefs 
‘they afterwards recolle&t themfelves, and conclude 
‘to part with her for the public fafety. If Homer 
had carried thefe old men’s admiration any farther, 
he had been guilty of outraging nature, and offend- 
ing againft probability. ‘The old are capable of 
being touched with beauty by the eye; but age 
‘fecures them from the tyranny of paffion, and the 
effect is but tranfitory, for prudence foon regains 
it’s dominion over them, omer always goes as 
faras he fhould, but conftantly ftops juft where he 
ought, 

++ Lhe charaéter of a benevolent old man is very 
well preferved in Priam’s behaviour to Helena, Up- 
on the confufion he obferves her in, he encourages 
her, by attributing the misfortunes of the war to the 
Gods alone, and not to her fault. This fentiment 
is alfo very agreeable to the natural picty of old age ; 
thofe who have had the longeft experience of human 
accidents and events, being moft inclined to afcribe 
the difpofal of all things to the will of heaven. It 
is this picry that renders Priam a favourite of ‘Fupiter, 


Tho’ fome of larger ftature tread the: green, 

None match his grandeur and: exalted mien : 

He feems a monarch, and his country’s pride. 

Thus ceas’d the king, and thus the'fair reply’d. 
Before thy prefence,§ father, 1 appear 

With confcious fhame and reverential fear. 

Ah! had I dy’d, ere to thefe walls I fled, 

Falfe to my country, and my nuptial bed, 

My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 

Falfe tothem all, to Parts only kind! 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire difeafe 

Shall wafte the form whofe crime it was to pleafe! 

The king of kings, Atrides, you furvey, 

Great in the war, and great in arts of {way : J 

My brother once, before my days of fhame ; 

And oh! that ftill he bore a brother’s name! 
With wonder Priam view’d the godlike man, 
Extoll’d the happy prince,|| and thus began. 
O bleft Atrides | born to profp’rous fate, 

Succefsful monarch of a mighty fate ! 


How 





} NOTES. 

(as we find in the beginning of the fourth book) 
which for fome time delays the deftruétion of Troy 5 
while his foft nature and indulgence_for his children 
makes him continue a war which ruins him. ‘Thefe 
are the two: principal points of Priam’s charaéter, ' 
though there are feveral leffer particularitics, among 
which we may obferve the curiofity and inquifitive 
-humour of old age, which gives occafion to the fol- 
lowing epifode. : . 

{ This view of the Grecian leaders from the walls 
of Troy, is juftly looked upon as an epifode of great 
beauty, as‘well as a mafterpiece of conduét in Ho-  . 
mer ; who by this means acquaints the readers with - 
the figure and qualifications of each hero in a more 
lively and agreeable manner. . 

§ Helen is fo overwhelmed with grief and fhame, 
that fhe is unable to pive a direct anfwer to Priam 
without firft humbling herfelf before him, acknow- 
ledging her crime, and teflifying her repentance. 
And fhe no fooner anfwers by naming dgamemnon, 
but her forrows renew at the name ; He was once my 
‘brother, but Lam now a-wretch unworthy to call him 
Oe 

Z g This was the verfe which Alexander the Great 
preferred to all others in Homer, and which he pro- 
pofed as the pattern of his own aétions, as including 
whatever can be defired in a prince. 

|| It was very natural for Priam, on this occafion, 
to compare the declining condition of his kingdom 
with the flourifhing {late of Agamemnon’s, and to op- 

pofe his own mifery (who had loft moft of his fous 
and his braveft warriors) to the felicity of the other, 
in 
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How vaft thy empire ! Of yon matchlefs train 
What numbers loft, what numbers yet remain ! - 
In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 
In ancient time, when O/reus fill’d the throne, 
‘When godlike Adjgdon led their troops of horfe, 
And I, to join them, rais’d the Trgaz force : 
Againft the manlike Amazons we ftood,- 
And Sangar’s ftream ran purple with their blood. 
But far inferior thofe, in martial grace 
And firength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 
This faid, once more he view’d the warrior-train : 
What’s he, whofe arms lie fcatter’d on the plain? 
Broad is his brea(t, his fhoulders larger {pread, 
Tho’ great 4trides overtops his head, 
Nor yet appear his care and condu& {mall ; 
From rank to tank he moves,* ‘and orders all. 
The ftately ram thus meafures o’er the ground, 
And, matter of the flocks, furveys them round. 
Then Hein thus. Whom your difcerning eyes 
Have fingled out, is fhacus the wife: 
A barren ifland boatts his glorious birth ; 
His fame for wifdom fills the f{pacious earth. 
Antenor took the word, and thus began : 
Myfelf, Oking! have feén that wondrous man ; 
When trufting Fove and hofpitable laws, 
To Trey he came, to plead the Grecian caufe; 
(Great Menelaiis urg’d the fame requett) 
My houfe was honour’d with each royal gueft : 
I knew their perfons,t and admir’d their parts, 
Both brave in arms, and both approv’d in arts. 
Ereét, the Spartan moft engag’d our view, 
Uhffes {eated, greater rev’rence drew, 
When A4treus’ fon harangu’d the lift’ning train, 
Juft was his fenfe, and his expreffion plain, 





. NOTES. 
in bejng yet mafter of fo gallant an army. After 
this the humour of old age breaks out, in the nar- 


ration of what armies he had formerly feen, and bore’ 


a part in the command of; as well as what feats of 
-valour he had then performed. Befides which, this 
praife of the Greeks from’ the mouth of an enemy, 
was no fmall encomium of Homer’s countrymen. 

* The vigilance and infpe€tion of UAfes were 
very proper marks to diftinguifh him, and agree 
with his charaGter of a wife man, no lefs than the 
grandenr and majefty before defcribed are conform- 
able to that of Agamemnon, as the fupreme ruler ; 
whereas we find Ajax alterwards taken notice of 
only for his bulk, asa heavy hero, without parts or 
authority. This decorum 1s obfervable. 

+ Inthis view of the leaders of the army, it had 
been an overfight in JZomer to have taken no notice 
of Adenelaus, who was not only one of the principal 





His words fuccinG, yet full, without a fault, 
He {poke no more than juit the thing he ought. - 
But when U&ffes rofe, in thought profound, - 
His modeft eyes he fix’d upon the ground, 

As one unfkill’d or dumb, he feem’d to ftand, 
Nor rais’d his head, nor {tretch’d his {ceptred hand ; 
But, when he f{peaks, what elocution flows ! 
Soft as the fleeces of. defcending fnows, 

The copious accents fall, with ealy art ; 
Melting they fall, and fink into the heart ! 
Wond'ring we hear, and fix’d in deep furprife 
Our ears refute the cenfure of our eyés. 

The king then afk’d, (as yet the camp he view’d} 
What chief is that, with giant ftrength endu’d, 
Whofe brawny fhoulders, and whofe {welling cheft, 
And lofty ftature far exceed the reft? 

Ajax the great (the beautcous queen reply’d) 
Himfelfa hoft: the Grecian ftrength and pride. 


‘See! bold Zdomeneus fuperior tow’rs 


Amidft yon circle of his Cretan pow’rs, 
Great as a God! I faw him onte before, 
With Menelaiis, on the Spartan fhore. 


| The reft lknow, and could in order name ; 


All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 

Yet twoare wanting of the num’rous train, 
Whom long my eyes have fought, but fought in vain ; 
Coftor and Pollux, firft in martial force, 


One bold on foot, and one renown’d for horfe. - 
My brothers thefe ; the fame our native fhore, 
One houfe contain’d us, as one mother bore. 
Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at cafe, 
For diftant Trey refus’d to fail the feas : 

Perhaps their fword fome nobler quarrel draws, £ 
Afham’d to combat in their fifter’s caufe. - 


So 








NOTES. ; 

of them, but was immediately to engage the obfer- 
vation of the reader in the fingle combat. On the 
other hand, it had been a high indecorum to have 
made Helena {peak of him. He has therefore put 
his praifes into the mouth of Antenor; which was 
alfoa more artful way than to have prefented him 
to the eye of Priam in the fame manner with the 
re{t: it appears from hence, what a regard he has 
had both to decency and variety, in the conduct of 
his Idad. 

t This is another ftroke of Fielen’s concern: 
the fenfe of her crime is perpetually affiting ha, 
and awakes upon every occalion, ‘The lines that 
follow, wherein Hamer gives us to underftand that 
Caftor and Pollux were now dead, are finely intra. 
duced, and in the fpirit of poetry ; the mufe ts fup- 
pofed to know every thing, pafl and to come, and 
to [ce things diflunt as well as prefent. 
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So fpoke the fair, nor kiew.her bréthers’-doonty, 


Wrapr in the cold’ embraces of the tomb 3 . 
. Adorn’d with honours in ‘their native fhore, 
Silent they flept, and heard of .wars na more, 
Mean. time the heralds, thro’ the crouded town, 
Bring the rich wine and deftin’d victims down. 
/dzus arms the golden. goblets preft, 
‘Who thus the venerable king addreft. 


‘The nations call, thy joyful people wait, 

To {eal the truce, and end the dire debate. 

Paris thy fon, and Sparta’s king advance, 

In meafur’d lifts to tofs the weighty lance ; 

And who his rival fhall in arms fubdue, 

{Jis be the dame, and his the treafure too. 

"Thus with a Jaftirig league our toils may ceafe, 

And Troy potfefs her fertile fields in peace ; 

So thall the Greeks review their native fhore, 

Much fam’d for gen’rdus fteeds, for béauty more. 
With grief be heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 

To join his milk-white courfers to the car: 

He mounts the feat, Antenor at his fide ; 

The gentle {teeds thro’ Scza’s gates they guide : 

Wext from the car'defcending on the plain, 

Amid the Grecian’hoft and Zrsjan train 

Slow they proceed: the fage Uh/fes then 

Arofe, and with him rofe the king of ‘men. 

On either fide a facred herald ftands, 

"The wine they mix, and on each monarch’s hands 

Pour the full urn ; then draws the Grecian lord 

His cutlace fheath’d befide ‘his pond’rous fword ; 

From the fign’d viétims crops the curling hair,* 

The-heralds part it, and the princes fhare ;' 

Then loudly thus before th’ attentive bands 

He calls the Gods, and fpreads his lifted hands. 
O firft and greateft pow’r ! whom all obey. 

Who-high on Jda’s holy mountain fway, | 

Eternal wel and you bright orb that roll 

From caft to weft, and view from pole to pole! 

Thou mother Earth! and all ye living Floods ! 

Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes’ prepare 

For perjur’d kings, and all who falfely fwear! 

Hear, and be witnefs. If, by Paris flain, 

Great Menelaiis prefs the fatal plain ; 

The dame and treafures let the Traan keep, 

And Greece returning plow the watry decp. 


Arife, O father of ‘the Trajan ftate ! ; } 4 





NO TE S, 
* We have here the whole ceremonial of the 


folemn oath, as it was obferved anciently by the. 
nations our author defcribes. “We may take this” 


accafion of remarking that we might {pare ourfelves 
the trouble of reading mofl books of Grecian anti. 
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If by ty brother's larice the Trojan bleed 5 


7 Be his the wealth and ‘beauteous dame decreed ; 
4 Th’ appointed fine let Ion juflly pay, © ©’ 


And ev’ry age record the fignal day. __- 

This if the Phrygians thall refufe to yield, 

Arms mutt revenge, and Jars decide ‘fhe fiekt. 
~ With that the chief the tender victiins flew, | 


ff And in the duft their bleeding bodies threw : 


The vital fpirit iffu’d at the wound, - ix 
And Jeft the members quiv’ring on the ground. 


4 From the fame urn they drink the mingled wine, 
4 And add libations to the pow’rs divine. ; 


While thus their pray'rs united mount the fky ; 


| Hear mighty ‘ove / and hear ‘ye Gods on high ! 
q And may their blood, who ‘firft the league con- 


found, 


| Shed like this wine, diftain the thirty ground ; 
May all their -conforts ferve promifcuous luft, 


And all their race be fcatter’d as the duft! 


| Thus either hoft their imprecations join’d, 
| Which. Jove refus’d, and mingled with the wind. 


The rites now finifh’d, rev’rend Priam rofe, 


4} And thus exprefs’d a heart‘o’ercharg’d with woes. 

4 Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs‘engape, 

But fpare the’ weaknefs of my feeble age: 

4 In yonder walls that objet let me fhun, 

-} Nor view the-danger of fo dear a fon. 

4 Whofe arms fhall conquer, and what prince ‘fhiall fall, 
| Heav’n only knows, for ‘heav'n difpofes all. ° 


This‘faid, the hoary’ King ‘no-longer ftay’d, 


‘} But on his car the flaughtér'd viGtinis ‘laid ; 
i} Then feiz’d the reins his gentle ficeds to guide, 
4 And drove'to Trey, Antenor at'his ‘fide. 


Bold Hefor and Uhfjées now’ difpofe 


i |The lifts of. combat, and the.ground inclofe ; 
-1f Next to decide by facred lots prepare, 


Whio firft fhalltaunch’his pointéd'fpearin air. | 


i] The people pray with elevated hands, 

‘| And'words like thefe tire heard‘ thro’ all the bands. 
Immortal Fove! high heavy ye LUpeeiOr lord, 

:] On lofty /da’s holy mount ador’d! 


Who’er involv’d us in this dire debate, 
Oh give that‘author of the-war to fate 


‘| And fhades cternal ! ‘let divifion'ceafe, 


And joyful nations join in leagues of ‘peace. 
With cyes averted Heédtor haftes to turn 


The lots of fight, and fhakes the brazen urn. 
Then, 





NOTE S. 


“quities, only by being well vérfed in Homer. They 
are generally bare tranfcriptions of him,’ but with 


this ‘unneceffary addition, that after having quoted 


‘any thing in verfe, they fay the fame over again in 


profe, . 
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Then, Paris, thineleap’d forth; by fatal chance 
Ordain’d the firft to whirl the. weighty lance..’: 
_Both.armmies fat, the combat to furvey, 
Befide each chief his azure armour.lay, . 
‘And ‘round the lifts.the gen’rous‘courfers neizh, 
-. The beautéous warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arms magnificently bright: 
‘The purple cuifhes clafp his thighs. around, 
With flow’rs adorn’d,. with filver buckles bound: 
Lycaon’s cors’let his fair body dreft, 
Brac’d in, and fitted to his fofter breaft ; 
‘A‘radiant baldric, o’er his. fhoulder ty’d, 
Suftain’d the fword that glitter’d at his fide: 
His youthful face a polith’d helm o’erfpread ; 
‘The waving horfe-hair nodded on his.head: 
His figur’d thield, a ‘fhining orb, he takes, 
And in his hand a pointed jav’lin. fhakes. 
With equal fpeed, and fir’d by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero fheaths his limbs in arms. 
Now round the lifts th’ adiniring armies fland, 
,With-jav’lins fix’d, the.Greek and Lrojan band. 
Amidit the-dreadful vale, the-chiefs advance, «> 
All pale with rage, and fhake the threat’ning lance. 
The Trojan firlt his fhining jav’lin threw ; ° 
Full on Arrides’ ringing fhield itflew, | 
Nor pierc’d the brazen orb, but with abound 
Leap’d from the -buckler blunted on the ground, 
Atrides then his maffy lance prepares, 
In a& tothrow, but firft prefersthis pray’rs. 
Give me, great ‘fovel! to punith lawlefs luft, * 
And lay the Zrejan gafping in the duft: __ 
Deftroy th” agereffor, aid my righteous caufe, - 
Avenge' the breach of hofpitable laws’! 
Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendfhip’s holy name. 
Iie faid, and pois’d in air the jav’lin fent, 
Thro’ Paris’ thield the forceful weapon went, 
His cors’let pierces, and his garment rends, : 
And glancing downward, near his flank defcends, 


re 


NOTES. 

* Homer puts a prayer in the mouth of Menelaus, 
but none in Paris’s ;. Menelaus is the perfon injured 
and innocent, and may therefore apply to Gad for 
juflice; but Paris, who is the criminal, remains 
filent.. 

+t This verfe is cut, to exprefs the thing it de- 
fcribes, the {napping fhort of the fword. It is 
obfervable on this line of the original, that we do 
not only fee the aétion, hut imagine we hear the 
foundof the breaking {word in the words themfelves. 
"Vhis beauty we have endeavoured to preferve in 
the trantlation, in the bef inannerthe Lnglith lan- 
Boage will permit. 

{Ferns 

No. 3. 


‘ 
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‘The wary Trojan bending from the blow, 


. |. Eludes the death, and difappoints his foe: 


. But fierce Arrides wav'd his fword, and ftruck 
Full 6n his cafque; the crefted helmet fhook ; 


‘The brivele Qicel. anfuichtalste his Hand. 


Broke fhort: the fragments glitter’d on the fand. t 
‘The raging warrior -to the fpacious {kies 
Rais’d Fis upbraiding voice, ang.angry eyes : 
. Then is.it vain in a himfelf to truft ? 
‘And is it thus the Gods affift. the juft ? 
| When crimes provoke us, heav’n fuccefs- denies ; 
The dart falls harmlefs, and the faulchion flies, 
| Furious he faid, and tow’rd the Grecian crew 
(Seiz’d by the creft) th’ unhappy warrior drew ; 
Struggling’ he follow’d, while th’ embroider’d 
: thong, . . 
‘That ty’d his-helmet, drage’d the chief along, 
Then had his rnin crown’d Atrides’ joy, 
But Venus trembled for'the prince of Troy : 
Unfeen fhe came, and burft the golden band; — 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. 
The cafque, enrag’d, amidft the Greeks he thréw 3 
The Greeks with {miles the polith’d trophy view. 
Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, | 
In thirft of vengeance, at his rival’s heart, 
The Queen of love-her favour’d champion fhrouds 
(For Gods can all things) ina veil of clouds, 
Rais’d from the field the panting youth ‘fhe led, 
| And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 
With-pleafing fweets his fainting fenfe renews, » 
' And all the dome perfumes with heav’nly dews. 
Mean time the brighteft of the female kind, 
‘Fhe matchlefs ‘Helen o’er the walls reclin’d : 
To her, befet with Zrejan beauties, came 
In borrew’d form, the laughter-loving dame. ¢ 
(She feem’d an ancient maid, well-fkill’d to cull: 
‘The fnawy fleece, and wind the twifted wool.) 
The Goddefs foftly fhook her filken veft, § 
That fhed perfumes, and whifp’ring thus addreft. 
Zen! : Halte, 





NOTES. 

§: Kenus having conveyed Paris in: fafety to his 
chamber, goes to Helena, who had been.tpeator 
of his defeat, in order to draw her to his lovah ‘Uhe 
better to bring this about, fhe firft takes upon her 
the moft proper form in the world, that of a favourite 
fervant-maid, and awakens her paflion by repre- 
fenting to her the beautiful figure of his perfon. 
Next, afluming her own fhape, the frightens her 
into a compliance, notwithitanding all the flrugeles 
of /bume, fear, and anger, Which break out in her 
f{peech to the Goddefs. This machine is allezorical, 
znd means no more than the power of ve triumph- 
ing over all the confiderations of Aeneur, cafe, and 
Sifity. ae an excellent cilect as to the pocm, 
; an 
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Hatte, happy nymph! for-thee thy. Paris calls, 
Safe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 

Fair as a God! with odours round him f{pread 
We lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed : 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, .. 

But fome gay dancer in the public fhow. 

She fpoke, and Flelen’s fecret foul was mov’d ; * 
She fcorn’d the champion, but the man fhe lov’d. 
Fair Venus’ neck, her eyes that fparkled fire, 

And breaft, reveal’d the Queen of fott defire. 
Struck with her prefence, {trait the lively red 
Forfook her cheek ; and, trembling, thus fhe.faid. 
Then is it till thy pleafure to deceive ? 

And woman’s frailty always to believe ? 

Say, to new nations muft I crofs the main, 

Or carry wars to fome foft 4fian plain ? 

For whom mutt Helen break her fecond vow.? 
What other Paris is thy darling now? 

Lett to Atrides, (vitor in the ftrife) 

An odious conqueft.and a.captive wife,. 

Hence let me fail: and if thy Paris bear 

My. ablfence ill, let Venus cafe his care. 

A hand-maid.Goddefs at his fide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heav’nly ftate, 

Be fix’d for ever to the Trojan fhore, - 
His fpoufe, or flave ; and mount the fkies no:more. 
For me, to lawlefs love no longer led, + 

I {corn the coward, and deteft his bed.; 

Elfe thould I merit everlafting fhame, 

And keen reproach, from ev’ry Phrygian dame.: 





NOTE S. 
in preferving {till in fome degree our good opinion 
of Helena, whom we look upon with compailion, 
as conftrained by a fuperior power, and whofe-fpeech 
tends to juftify her in the eye of the reader. 

* Nothing is more fine than this; the firft 
thought of Paris’s beauty overcomes (unawares to 
herfelf) the contempt fhe had that moment con- 
ceived of him upon his overthrow. This motion 
is but natural, and before fhe perceives the Deity. 
When the affections of a woman have been, tho- 
roughly gained, though they may be alienated for 
a while, they foon return upon her. omer knew 
what a woman is capable of, who had once loved. 

+ We have here another branch of the female 
charadler, which is, to be ruled in their attaches by 
Jfuceefs. Heln finding the vilory belonged to Ade- 
aclans, accufes herfelf fecretly of having forfaken 
him for the other, and immediately entertains a 
high opinion of the.man fhe had once defpifed. 
One inay add, that the fair fex are generally ad- 
mirers of courage, and naturally fricnds to preat 


foldiers. Paris was no [tranger to this difpofition } 





‘of beauty and of reputation, 


Til fuits it now the joys. of love to know; ‘ 


Yoo deep my anguifh, and too wild my, woe. 


‘Then thus incens’d, the Paphian Quéen replies ; 
Obey the pow’r from whom thy glories rife: 
Should Venus leave thee, ev’ry.charm smiuft fly, ¢: 
Fade from thy cheek, and languifh in thy eye. 
Ceafe to provoke me, left I make thee more 

The world’s averfion, than their love before ; - 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the fad viétim of the public rage. 

. At this, the faireft of her fex obey’d, 

And veil’d her blufhes ina filken fhade-3 


-Unfeen,-and filent, from the train fhe moves, 


Led by the Goddefs of the Smiles and Loves. 
Arriv’d, ard enter’d at the palace-gate, 
The maids officious round their miftrefs wait ; 


“Then all difperfing, various talks attend ; 


‘The Queen and Goddefs to the prince afcend. 

Fullin ber Paris’ fight, the Queen of Love 

Had.plac’d the beauteous progeny of Youve ; 

Where, as he view’d her charms, fhe turn’d away § 

Her glowing eyes, and thus began to fay. ; 
Is this the chief, who loft to fenfe of fhame 

Late fled the field, and yet furvives his fame? 

O hadft thou dy’d beneath the righteous fword 

Of that brave man whom once I cali’d my lord! 

‘The boafter Paris oft? defir'd the day 

With Sparta’s king to meet in fingle fray : 

Go now, once more thy rival’s rage excite, 

Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight :.” 








NOTE Ss. 
of them, and had formerly endeavoured to give his 
miftrefs that opinion of him; as appears from her 
reproach of him afterwards. 

+ This was the moft dreadful of all threats, lofs 
Ficlen, who had been’ 
proof to the perfonal appearance of the Goddefs, 
and durft even reproach her with bitternefs juft . 
before, yields to this, and obeys all the didtates of 
love. 

§ This interview of the two lovers, placed oppo- 
fite to each other, and overlooked by Venus, Paris 
gazing on LYelena, fhe turning away her eyes, thining 
at once with anger and love, are particulars finely 
drawn, and painted up to all the life of nature. She 
looked afide in the confcioufiefs of her own weak~ 
nefs, as apprehending that the beanty of Paris 
might caule her to relent. Her burfling out into 
paflion and reproaches while fhe is in this ftate of 
mind, is no ill pi€ture of frailty ; Venus does not 
leave her, and fondnefs will immediately fucceed to 
thefe reproaches, 4 
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Yet Helen bids thee flay, left thou unikill’d - 
Should’ft fall an eafy conqueft on the field. 

The prince replies ; Ah ceafe, divinely fair, * 
Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear ; 
This day the foe prevail’d by Pallas’ pow’r ; 
We yet may vanquifh in a happier hour: 
There want not Gods to favour us above 3 
But let the bufinefs of our life be love: 
Thefe fofter moments let delights employ, 
And kind embraces fnatch the hafty joy. 
Not thus I lov’d thee, when from Sarsa’s fhore + 
“My forc’d, my willing heav’nly prize I bore, 
When firft entranc’d in Cranaé’s ifle I lay, 
Mix’d with thy foul, and all diifolv’d away ! 
Thus having {poke, th’ enamour’d Phrygian boy 
Rufh’d to the bed, impatient for the joy. 
Him Helen follow’d flow with bafhful charms, 
And clafp’d the blooming hero in her ams. 





NOTES, 

* This anfwer of Parzs is the only one he could 
poffibly have made with any fuccefs in his circum- 
ffance. There was no other method to reconcile 
her to him, but that which is generally moft power- 
ful with the fex, and which Homer (who was learned 
every way) here makes ufe of. 

+ It is worth looking backward, to obferve the 
allegory here carried on with refpect -to Helen, who 
lives through this whole book in a whirl of paffions, 
and is agitated by turns with fentiments of honour 
‘and love. “he Goddeffes made-_ufe of, to caft the 
appearance of fable over the ftory, are Jrs and Venus, 
When Helen is called to the tower to behold her 


former friends, Jr7s the meffenger of ‘Fimo (the | 


Goddefs of Honour) is fent for her; and when in- 


vited to the bed-chamber of Parts, Venus is-to , 


beckon her out of the company. ‘The forms they 


take to carry on thefe different affairs, are properly - 


chofen: the one affuming the perfon of the daugh~- 
ter of Antenor, who prefied moft for her being re- 
Nored to AGenclaus ; the other the fhape of an old 
maid, who was privy to the intrigue with Paris 
from the beginning. And in the conlequences, as 


4 


While thefe to love’s delicious rapture yicld, 
The ftern Afrides rages round the field: - 
So fome fell lion, whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro’ the defart, and demands his prey. 
Paris he {eeks, impatient to deftroy, 
But feeks in vain along the troops of Troy ; 
Ev’n thofe had yielded to a foe fo brave 
The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave. 
Then {peaking thus, the king of kings arofe ; 
Ye Traans, Dardans, ail our gen’rous foes! 
Hear and atteft! from heav’n with conqueft crown’d, 
Our brother’s arms the juft fuccefs have found: 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reftor’d, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord ; 
Th’ appointed fine let Zion juftly pay, 
And age to age record this fignal day. 

He ceas’d ; his army’s loud applaufes rife, 
And the long fhout runs echoing thro’ the fkies. 



















NOT ES. : 
the one infpires the love of her former empire, 
friends and country; fo the other inftils the dread 
of being caft off by all if fhe forfook ‘her fecond 
choice, and caufes the return of: her tendernefs to 
Paris. But if fhe has a ftruggle for honour, fhe 
is in a bondage to love; which givesthe ftory it’s 
turn that way, and makes /enus oftener appear than 
fris. There is. in one place a lover to be pros. 
te€ted, in another a love-quarrel to be made up, in 
both which the Goddefs ts kindly officious. She 
conveys Paris to Troy when he had efcaped the 
enemy ; which may fignify his love for his miftrefs, 
that hurried him away to juftify himfelf before her. 
She. foftens and terrifies Helen, inorder to make up 
the breach between them: and even when that 
affair is finifhed, we do not find the poet difmifies 
her from the chamber, whatever privacies the 
lovers had a mind to: in which circumftance he 
feems to draw afitle the veil of his allegory, and to 
let the reader at laft into the meaning of it, That 
the Goddefs of ‘Love has becn all the while nothing 
more than the.Paflion of it. 
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The FOURTH BOOK. of the ILIAD-. 





A RGUMEN T. 


Tue BREACH OF THE TRUCE, AND THE FIRST BATTLE. ; 

The Gods deliberate in council concerning the Trojan wars they agree upon the continuation of it, and Jupiter 
Jends down Minerva to break the truce. She perfuades Pandarus fo aim an arrow at Menelaus, who is. 
wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean tene fome of the Trojan troops attack the Greeks. Aga- 
memnon ¢s diftinguifbed in all the parts of a good general; he reviews the troops, and exhorts the leaders,. 
Some by praifes, and others by reproofs, Neftor 7s particularly celebrated for his mikttary diferpline. The bat-~- 
tle joins,.and great numbers are flain on both fides. 


The fame day continues through this, as through the laft book, (as it does ae through the two following, and. 


alinof? to the end of the feventh book). The fcene is whally in the field before 


A 
YOY. 





a D now Olympus’ fhining gates unfold : 
The Gon with “Youve, aifume their thrones 
of gold: 
Immortal Hebe, frefh with bloom divine,* 
“The golden goblet crowns with purple wine : 
While the full bowls flow round, the pow’rs 
employ 
Their careful eyes on long-contended Tray. 
When Fove, difpos’d to tempt Saturnia’s fpleen, 
Thus wak’d the fury of his partial Queen. 





NOTES, 

* The Goddefs of Youth is introduced as an at- 
tendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to fhew 
that the divine beings enjoy an eternal youth, and 
that their life isa felicity without end. 

t+ Jupiter's reproaching thefe two Goddeffes with 
neglecting to aflilt Adenelaus, proceeds from the af- 
fection he bore to Tray: fince if Menelaus by their 
help had gained a complete victory, the fiege had 
been raifed, and the city delivered. On the con- 
trary, funo and Adimerva might fiffer Paris to 
cfeape, us the method to continue the war to the 
total deflruction of Trey, And accordingly a few 
lines after we find them complotting together, and 
contriving a new {cence of miferies to the Trejaus. 

{ Supiter here makes it a queflion, whether the 
foregoing combat fhould determine the controverfy, 
or the peace be broken? His putting it thus, sat 
Paris, is wot kilkd, but Menchaus has the victory, gives 


| The Queen of Pleafures fhares the toils of fight, 


Two pow’rs divine the fon of Arreus’ aidst 
Imperial Funs, andthe martial maid 5 

But high in heav’n they fit, and gaze from far, 
The tame fpe€tators of his deeds of war. 

Not thus fair Venus helps her favour’d knight, 


Each danger wards, and conftant in her care 

Saves in the moment of the laft defpair. 

Her a& has refcu’d Paris’ forfeit life, 

Tho’ great Atrides gain’d the glorious ftrife. £ = 
hen 





NO TE S&S. 
ahint for a difpute whether the conditions of the : 
treaty were valid or annulled ; that is to fay, whether 
the controverfy was to be determined by the wictory 
or by the death of one of the combatants. Accord- 
ingly it has been difputed whether the articles were 
really binding to the Trajans, or not? In the firlt 
propofal of the challenge, Paris mentions only the 
vilory, And cuho his rival fhall in arms fubdues Noy 
does Ffefor, who carries it, fay any more. How~ 
ever, Menclaus underllands it of the death by what 
he replies: Fall he that muft beneath his rivals arms, 
And live the reft Tristo Flelen {peaks only of the 
former; and /deus to Priam repeats the fame 
words. But in the folemn oath Agamemnon {pecifies 
the latter, dy Paris flain—-and [f by my brather’s 
arms the Vrojans bleed. Priam allo underttands it of 
both, faying ac his leaving the field, // at prince 
Shall fall, heww’n only knoiws. Paris Winfelf contefles 
he 
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45. 





Then fay, ‘ye pow’rs! what fiynal iffue waits 

To crown this déed; ‘and finith ail the Fates#.: 
Shall héaw’n by peace the bleeding kingdoms {pare, 
Or rouze.the: Furies, and awake the war? 

¥et, ‘would:the-Gods.for human good provide, 
Atrides foon might® ‘gain his beauteous bride, ~ 






Still Prvai’s eaceful honours grow,. : : 
And thro” his gatesthe ctouding nations flow: 
Thus while hefpoke, the Queen of heav’n, enrag’d, | 


And Queen of:war;-in clofe confult engap’d : 
Apart they.fit; their deep defigns' employ, 
And meditate thé future woes of Tray. 
Tho’ fecret'anger fwell’d Minerva's breaft,* 
The prudent 
But ‘Fans, ing; 


patton; ‘broke’ :- 
Her fulle nce, andswith-fury {poke. ~* 
_ Shall hen, -O'tyrinv6filysetherial reign , 
Mydehethes, - my! labours; and my hopes be vain? 
five I, for-thisy ‘thodkeal/ion withialarms,;.+- 
oAffembled nations, ‘fet two worlds inarms? _ 








‘To fpread the war, {flew from fhore’ to {hore ; - me ‘ 


‘Th’ immortal ceurfers fearce the labonr bore.: 
At length. ripe vengeance o’er: their.heads:impends; . 
But. Jove himfelf the'faithlefsirace defends: . . ° 
Loth as thou art to punifh lawlefsluft, : 
Not all the Gods.are partiaband- unjuft.ui 26, 4) : 
‘The Sire, whofe thunder fhakes thi: cl-udy fkies, 
Sighs from his inmoft foul,:and.thus replies; - “{- 
Qn lafting rancour ! oh infatiate rates th 
To Phrygia’s monarch; !and the Phrygiamftate!.: : 
What high offénce ‘has :fir’d the wile! of Foves:! ’ 
Can wretchedmortals harm:the pow’ss. above }. ! 
That Troy and Trey’s whole’ race thou wou 
“confound, . 00 0 0° 
And yon fair ftro@ures level with.the ground?" - 
‘Hafte, leave the fkies,; fulfil thy. ftern defire, | 
- Burft all her.gates, and:wrap.her walls.in fire! -_, 


“NOTE S& | 


of no effcé without the death of his-adverfary. I 


to.be accufed of makin 
jury in what follows. 


© Minerva, whod.in, the firft book had reftrained’ 


the anger of Achilles, hadinow .an opportunity o 


exerting .the fame. conduét:in srefpect.to herlelf? 
- We may bring the parallel clofe, -by obferving tha¢ 
fhe had before her in like manner a fuperior, whd 
had provoked her by fharp expreffions, and, whofe 


UNO. 3... 


sddefs yet: her‘wrath fuppreft 5° “ES 


fey 


1d 


weeps ae = 






“he has loft ‘the vitory, in his fpeech to Helen, which 
he ‘would. hardly: have.done had.the whole depended 
on that alone:-and laltly, Mdeneluus (after. the:con- 
queft: is.cléarly his by the flight of Paris) .is ftill 
Searching round:the ficld-to kill,him, as if all were 


{ 


appears from hence, that the Trojans shad no il] pres 
tence to break the treaty, fo that: Fomer ought not 
g Jupiter the author of per+ 


| Let Priam biced.!: if yet thou thirft for more, 
Bleed all -his-fons, and Jon float:with -gore, 


























So let it be, and eve his peace enjoy, 


: eee : fate, io , i 

4 Prefume not thou the lifted bolt to ftay, 

{ Remember Zrsy, and give the vengeance. way, 
For know, of all the num/’rous towns.that rife 
Beneath the rolling fun, and flarry fkies, . 


1 None ftands fo dear to ‘Fove as facred Tray. 
No mortals merit more diftinguifh’d grace, 
_ Than god-like Priam, or than Priam’s race. 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
_ And altars blaze with unextinguifh’d fire. 
‘_ At this the Goddefs roll’d.ber radiant eyes, .. 
“Tién.on the thund’rer fix’d them, and replies. . 
Three towns are Fune’s on the Grecian-plains, . 


Mycena, Argos, and the Spartan wall ; ‘ 
Thefé thou may’ft razé, nor I forbid their fall 
*Tis not in me the vengeance.to remove.; 
_ The crime’s fufficient that ‘they. fhare my love.. 
Of pow’r fuperior why. fhould I-complain ? . 
‘Refent I may, but muft refent in vain. 

Yet foine diftinction: Fura. might require, 
Sprung.with thyfelf from one.celeftial Sire; 

A Goddefs born to fhare the-realms above, .. 
And ftyl’d the confort of the thund’ring Feve ; 
Northou a wife and fifter’s right deny ;~ 


t+ 


cetera 


; 
So fhall the Gods our joint, decrees obey, . 
And heav;n fhall a& as we direét the way. . 


. 
Bees 






NO TES. 


-counfels ran again{t her fentiments. . 


-of that wifdom of which fhe was. Goddefs, 


ourauthor,. The. Trojan war being over, and 


by. the Argives, and not the lealt.remains.of it. 
now to be found, .° . 


‘  oM, 


body. . A‘fhort time after, A4jcene was deftroyedia 
‘AIG. - 


_To boundlefs vengeance the ‘wide realm be giv’n, . 
Till vaft deftruion glut the Queen of Heav’n |’ 


Wher heav'n no longer hears the name of Tray. . 
But fhould this arm prepare to- wreak our hate t- 
. On, thy “lov’d realms, whofe guilt demands their: 


Which Gods have rais’d, or earth-born men enjoy ;, 


More dear-than all: th’ extended earth contains, , . 


‘ Let beth confent, and.both by turns comply's:: 


See . 


Tn, all.-which . 
the poet takes care to preferve her ftill in the pralice 


t+:Homer in this place has made. Zupiter to pro- . 
phefy the deftruGtion of Advene, the favoured city 
of Funs, which happened a little before the time of 


the 


kingdom of Agamemnon deftroyed, Myceme, daily de- 
creqfed-after the yeturn of the Heraclhide: for thefe 
‘becoming -muflers of: Pelsponnefus, calt out the old 
inhabitants; fo that they who potleffed Argos over. .. 
came Mycene :alfo; and contra@ed both into one. . 
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To him -the:Goddets :, Pbrigian L-cantt thou hear 

A well-ting‘d cousifeliwith.a avjHing Carter We 
A What praife.were thine, ould’ft-thou diredt thy dart 
Amidft his:tritanphs.to the Spartan’s heart? o- - 
Whiat'gifts from Lray, from Paris. would’{t thou gain; 


‘See ready Pallas waits thy’ high ‘commands... : 1 4 
‘To raifé in-arms thé Greek.and Phrygian bands; |! 
“heir fudden friendfhip by her arts may ‘ceafe, 
‘And the proud Traans hirft-inifringe the:peace.; ... 3 
The Sire of men, and Monarch‘of.thé-fky Id’ 
Th’ advice approv’d, and bade Minerva fly,® 2% 9 Thy couritry’s: foe, the! Grecian-glory-f]din >.» 
Diffolve the leigue, and all.her arts cmploy .° °..t° | Then, feize: th’ occafion,. daze the imighty.deed, 
‘Yo make the breach the faithlefs'act of. Fray. . 2 2 Aim at his ‘breaft,: andi may that ainifucceed ! 
Fir’d with the charge, fheheadlong urg’dher flight, J Bit: firft, to fpeed the Miaft,: addrefs thy VOR +: 
And fhot like light’hing from: Ofapus’ height. ~~ 4 To Lycian, Phacbus with ithe filver;bow, poy AL 
Ws the red comet, from Satufnius fent : f And {wear the firftling of thy flock to pay : ee 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, ' # On Zelia’s altars tothe God of ‘day gestae ta 
















‘(A fatal fign to armics onthe. plain, 1 

‘Or trembling failors‘on the wintry main) 

With {weeping glories glides along in air, 

And fhakes the fparkles from it’siblazing hairs: 

‘Between both armies thus, in open. fight, 

Shot the bright Goddefs in a trail of ight. 

With eyes ereét the gazing hoits admiré 

“Zhe pow’r defcending, and the heav’ns on fire! 

"Phe Gods (they cry’d) the‘Gads this fignal ‘fent, | 
And.fate now labours :with fome vaft event: . 
Fove-feals the'league, or blooilier‘fcenes prepares; - 
"Youe, the great arbiterof peaceand wars! 


They faid, while Pallas thre’ the Trajan throng. ; 


(In fhape'a mortal) pafs'd difguis'd along. . 
Like-bold Latdocus, her courfe fhe bent, 

Who from.Antenor trac’Whis high defcent. 
Amidft the ranks Lycain’s fon-fhe found, - - 
The warlike Pandarus, for ftrength renown’d,t 
“Whofe Iquadrous, led from black A/tpus’ flood, 
‘With flaming fhields in martial circle {tood. 


gant AAPA ICL A CALLA A DAO IC CLL 
NOTE S. 


* Homer’s heaven may be confidered as an ideal. 


“world of abftracted ° beings, and fo every ‘motion 
ewhich rifes ‘in the mind of man is attributed to the’ 


‘quality to which it belongs, with the name of the. 


Deity who is {uppofed to prefide over that quality 
‘fuperadded to'it: in this fenfe the prefent allegory is 
ealy enough. Pandarus thinks it prudence to gain 
honour and wealth at the hands of the Trajans by 
‘deftroying Menelaus, This fentiment is allo incited 
‘by a notion of glory, of which Fun ds reprefented 
as Goddefs. : 
.thoughts of men, permits the a@ion which he 
is not author of 5 but fends a prodigy at the fame 
time te give warning of a coming mifchief, and 
accordingly we find both armies defcanting upon, 
the fight of it in the following lines. ! 

+ Homer makes not the Gods’ to ufe all perfons 
indifferently as their Yecond agents, but each ac- 


cofding to the powers he is endued with by art on 
For a pree of this, he puts usin mind. 
hen fhe would perfuade the Greeks; 

a ’ 


nature, 
how Adinrrva, w 
















‘| Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends ; « 


darus was particularly 


Jupiter, who is fuppofed to know the’ 


He heard, dnd ‘madly.at'the motion pleas’d; te 


4 His polifh’d bow-with -hufty‘rafhnefs feiz’d, .<- . 
4 °?Twas form’d: of -harn, and: 





{mooth’d ; with ‘artful 






toily. 6 Pocock aces 





4 A mountain: goat tefign'’d the thiniag Tpoil, Ea 
4} Wiio pierc’d long: fine: beneath! his arrows bled 5 


The flately.quarryion theiclifisday-dead,, ko. } 


4 And fixteen.palins'Hisbrowslarg¢ honours.{pread:: a 
4 The workman join’d, and. fkiap’d:the ‘bended horns, 


And beateigold.each taperipaift:adorns..-.: i’: 
This, by the Greeks unfeen, the svarrior: bends,: +/. 
Screen’d by: the’ fhields.of. ‘histfurrounding! friends.: 2 
There meditates ‘the; mark ; and.couching low»... 
Fits the tharp:atrow'ta the,well-trung hows... : 


One; from a hundred. feather’d deaths he choles * 
Fated: to wound, and.cqife of: futureiwoess. i, 





| Then offers vows with;hetatombs-to, crown: 1." * 


Apolle’s altars in his native townm-$ co: 
Now with full -force the yielding shorn ‘he bends, ° 


Clofe 


NOTES.) ' ) : 
feeks for Ulyffes ; when fhe would ‘break the truce, 
for Pandarus ; and when'.fhe would :conqucr, for 
Diamed.: Several -reafons may. be. given why. Pan 
ropet for this occafion. ‘The 
Goddefs went not to the ‘frejans, becaule they hated 
Paris, and ips we are told in the end of the toregoing 


sope oan rather have givéen-himi ae have done 
o 


an ilf a€tion for him, She therefore looks among the 
allies, and finds Pandarus who was of a nation nated 
for perfidioufnefs, and had a foul avaritious enough 
to be capable of engaging in this treachery for the 
hopes of ‘a reward from Paris: as appears by his 
being fo covetous as not ‘to bring horfes to the fiege 
for fear of the expence or lofs of them.s as he tchis 
/Eneas in the fifth book. 

+ The'poct having held usithrongh the foregoing 
book, in expectation of a peace, makes the conii- 
tions be -here broken after {uch a manner, as fhould 
oblige the Greeks to aé& through the war with that 
irreconcileable fury, which aftords. him the oppar- 
tunity-of exerting the full: fire of his own. aes 

: The 
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A nymph in Caria-or Memig bred, 
4 Stains thé.pure iv’ry with a lively red ; 

With, equal lufire various colours vie, . 
The fhining whitenefs, and the Tyran dye. . 
So, great Airides ! thoy aby jecred bloods Moon’ 
Asdown thy fhowy thigh diftill'd the ftreaming flood. 
With horrror feiz’d, the King of men defcry’d 
The fthaft infix’d, and faw the gufhing tide : 

Nor lefs the Spartan fear’d, before-he found 
The fhining barb appear above the wound. 


Clofé to-his breaft;he ftrains the nerve below, . °° 
Tillithé harb’d point approach the-circling bow; 
Th’ impatient;weapon whizzes on the-wing; - .”- 

; sound theroue horn,and twangs the quiv’ring ftring. : 

But thee;:\#irédes/.in that dang’rous hour:: + 4 

The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow’r, 
Pallas afifts, and (weaken’d in it’s faeel, : 
Diverts, the weapon, from it’s deftin’d couwe : 
So from;her'babe,. when, flumbey {cals-his eye, 
The watchful, mother. wafts th’ envenom’d Ay. * 

Just wheré- his belt with go'den bucklesjoin’d, © .{ Then, witha figh that heav’d his manly breaft, 
here linen; folds the double, corflet, lin?d,..........; | The royal-brother thus his grief expreff, : 
She turn’d the. fhaft,' which, hiffing from.above, 4 And grafp’d his hand ; sehile all the Greeks around, 
Pafs'd the broad belt, and thro’ the corflet drove; With anfwering fighs return’d the plaintive found. 

The folds-it-pierc’d, -the. plaited, linen. tore, : ‘ O dear as life! did I for this agree = - 
And raz’d the fkin, and drew: the’ purple gore. The folemn truce, a fatal truce to thee! 
As when: fome:ftately. trappings are decreed + 4 Wert thou expos’d to all the hoftile train, 
To grace a monaich. on his bounding fteed, - To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be flain? 

Ks NOT EB So 
The thot of .Panderus being therefore of fuch con- 
fequencé, iit was: thought fit. not to-pafs it :over.in.a ; 
fewiwords, like the flight of every: common.arrow, ’ 
but to give ita defcription. fomé) way. correfporiding 
to it's Importance.’ . For this, he futrownds::it: with : 
atrain of. circumftances ; ‘the .hiftory of the bow, : 
the bending it, the covering Pandarus with fhields, 
the choice-of ‘the arsow,, the. prayer, and :pofture of 
the fhootey, the; found.of the ftring, and fight of 
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ts NOTES, 
fimile to be fuperfluous, and think it foreign to the 
purpofe to. take notice, that this ivory was.intended 
for the boffes of a bridle, was laid up for a prince, 
or that a woman of Curia ot Meonia dyedit, But 
we are of .a different opinion, and think this paflage 
beautiful for the variety it prefents, and the learning 
it inchides. We learn from hence that the Lydians 
and Cartans were famons in the firft times for their 
I the ftaining in purple, and that the women excelled: in 
the thaft,; \all.moft “beautifully. and livelily painted. |. works of ivory: .as alfo that there were certain 
It may be,obferved, too, -how pyoper:a.time it was | ornaments which only kings and princes were pri~ 
to expatiatg di thefe;particulars ;- when the armies | vileged to wear. But without having recourfe to 
being unemployed, and only sone, man _atting,. the | antiquities to juftify this particular, it may be alledg~ 
poet and -his: readers. had leifure to be the fpeétators-} ed, that the fimile does not conlift barely in the co= 
of a fingle, and deliberate,aGtion. | lours ; it was but little to tell us, that the blood of 
* This is one of thofe humble comparifons which }] Aenelaus appearing on the whitenefs of his fkin, 
Hfymer {ometimes ules to diverfify his fubject, but aif vied with'the purple ivory ; but this implies, that 
very exact one init’s kind, and correfponding in all; -the honourable wounds of ‘a hero are the beautiful 
it’s, parts.. “he care of the ‘Goddels,.the unfuf-:] drefs, of war, and becomes him as much as the mo 

- pedting fecurity of Menelaus, the eafe with which‘ gallant ornaments in which he takcs the field. 
' fhe diverts the danger, and the danger itfclf, are all;} = { This incident of the wound of Mfenelaus gives 
included in this fhort compafs. "To which may be:} occafion to Alomer to draw a fine defcription of fra- 
added, that if the providence of heavenly powers to“} ternal love in Agamemnon. On the firft fight of it, 
their, creatures is expreft by the love of a mother to! he is ftruck with amaze and confulion, and now 
cher child, if men in regard to them are but as heed-'{ breaks out in tenderne(s and grief. He firft accufes 
lefs filceping infants, and if thofe dangers which may ‘| himelf as the: caufe of this misfortune, by having 
cen great to us, are by them as eafily warded off}f confented to expofe his brother to the fingle combat 
as the fimile implics; there will appear fomething }} which had drawn on this fatal confequence. Next 
{yblimein this conception, however little or low the*] he inveighs again{t the’ Zrojans in general for their 
image may be thotight at fir fight in refpe& to a} perfidioulhefs, as not yet knowing that it was the 
hero.. A higher comparifon would but have tended if aét of Pandarusonly. He then comforts himfelf 
to leffen the difparity between thé Gods and men, jf with the confidence that the Gods will revenge him 
and the jiiltnef of the fimile had been loft, as well | upon Trey; but doubts by what hands: this punith- 
as the grandeur of the fentiment. ‘f mont. may be inflied, as fearing the death of Ade 
‘+t Some have judged the circumftances in this! nelaus will force the Grecks to return with eae to 
H their 
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HOMER Compete 


: Nd gat sine ess cemescepmwensaaindiant 


‘The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, © : 

And faith is fcorn’d by all the perjur’d line. = 

Not thus our vows, confirm’d with wine and gore, | 

Thofc hands we, plighted, and thofe oaths we fwore, ' 

Shall.all‘be vain : “when heav’n’s revenge is flow,” 

jfove. but prepares to {trike the fiercer blow.‘ 7 | . 

Che day ihall.come, that great avenging day; "' 

Which Troy's proud glories in the dult fhall lay, ° 

When Priam’s pow’rs and Priam’s felf fhall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin fwallow all. . 

J fee the God, already, from the pole 

Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll" "' 

I fee th’ Eternal all his fury fhed, 

And fhake his gis o’er their guilty heads 

Such mighty woes on perjur’d princes wait ; 

But thou, alas! deferv’{t a happier fare. 

Still muft I mourn the period of thy days, 

And only mourn, withoiit my fhare of praife? 

“Dépriv’d of thee, the heartlefs Greeks.no more ... 

Shall dream of conquefts-on the hoftile fhore ; 

‘Troy feiz’d of Helen, and our glory loft, : 

Thy bonés fhall moulder on a foreign coaft + 

‘While fome proud Zrojan thus infulting cries,* 

(And fpurns the duft where Menelaiis lies) 

“« Such are the trophies Greece from lion brings, 

#¢ And fuch the conquefts of her kingof kings! 

“ Lo his proud veffels {catter’d o’er the main, 

*« And unreveng’d, his mighty brother flain.” 

Oh! ere that dire difgrace thall blaft my fame, 

O’erwhelm me, earth ! and hide a monarch’s fhame. 
He faid: a leader’s’ and a brother’s fears 

Poflefs his foul, which thus the Spartan chears : 

Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate ;+ 

The feeble dart is guiltlefs of my fate: ‘ ae 

Stiff with the rich embroider’d work around, 

My vary’d belt repell’d the flying wound. 


i 






NOTES ' 
their country. There is no contradiction in all this, 
‘but on the other fide a great deal of nature,, in the: 
confufed fentiments of Agamemnon on the occafion.' 


* Agamemnon here calls to mind how, upon the 


death of his brother, the ineffectual preparations and! f. - 


ations againft Z7cy mult become a derifion to the: 
world, "This is in it’s own nature a very. irritating: 
fentiment, though it were ever fo carelefsly ex- 
preffed ; but the poct has found out a peculiar air 
of aggravation, in making him bring all the confe-* 
quences before his eyes, in a picture of their Trajan 
enemies gathering round the tomb of the unhappy 
Monlual Gates with pride, infulting the dead, and’ 
throwing out difdainful expreffions and curfes again{t” 
‘him and his family. There is nothing which could | 


To whom the king. My brother and my friend; 
Thus, always thus, may heav’n thy life defend ! 
Now feek fome fkilful hand, whofe pow’rful are 
May ftanch th? effufion, and extraét the dart. 
Herald} be‘fwift, atid bid: Machain brings. 


His fpeedy, fuccour to the Spartan king ; ~- 


ere 
‘_  Pierc’d with a winged fhaft, (the deed of Tray): 
if The Grécidn’s forrow, atid the Dardan’s joy.-: - 


With-hafty zeal the fwift: Zalthybius flies 5° 


} Thro? the thick files he darts his fearching‘eyes,;: — 
} And finds Machatn, where fubme De ftands 

4 Inarms encireled-with-his native bands... +. 

4 Then thus + Machaén, to the king repair; 


His wounded brother'claims ‘thy timely care 5: - 

Pierc’d by fome Lycian or.Dardanian bow, - 

A grief €o us,-a triumph‘ to the foe. © 2) 6 
The heavy tidings griev’d the godlike man; -- . 

Swift to-his-fuccour thro’-the ranks heran:. | 

The dauntlefs king yet ftanding firm he found}, 

And all the chiefs in deep concern around. 

Where to the fteely point the reed was join’d;, 

Thefhaft he drew, but left the head behind. 


. J Strait the broad belt with gay embroid’ry. grac’d;. 


He k:os’d ; the corflet from his: breaft,unbrac’d:;:, 
Then fuck’d the blood, and. fov’reign balm infus’d, 
‘Which Chiron:gave, and /culapius us'd. 8 
While round the prince the Greeks employ their care;. 
The Zrajans ruth timultuous to the war :. 
Once more they glitter in refulgent ‘arms, 
Once more the fields are fill’d with dire alarms... 
Nor‘had you feen the king of men appear | 
Confus’d, unactive, ‘or furpriz’d with fear 5, — 
But fond of'glory, with fevere delight, ~ * 
His beating bofom claim’d’ the rifing fights.’ 
No longer with his warlike fteeds he-ftay’d; 
Or prefs’d the car with polifh’d brafs inlay’d : 
: Ree ee 8 But 
“NOTES. 0 
fF more effeQtually reprefént'a ftate of ‘anguifh,’ thans 
' the drawing fuch an image as this, which fhews a.. 
man increafing his prefent unhappinefs by the prof-. 
_pe&t of a future train of misfortunes. 
+ In Agamemnon, Homer has fhewn an example - 
r of a tender nature and fraternal afféCtion ;,and now - 
tin Menelaus he gives us one of ‘a generous warlike - 
' patience and prefence of mind. He fpeaks of his. 
.own cafe with no other regard, but as this accident. 
of his wound may tend.to the difcouragement of. the. 
foldiers ; and exhorts the. general‘ to beware of de- . 
siedting. their {pirits from the profecution of, the war.. 
$ They advanced to the enemy in the belief that, 
‘the thot of. Pandarus was. made by, order of. the .. 
gcnerals, £3 
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But left Burymedon the reins to guide ; 

The fiery courfers fnorted at his fide. 

On foot thro’ all the martial ranks he moves,* 

And thefe encourages, and thofe reproves. 

Brave ‘men! he cries,. (to fuch who boldly dare * 

Urge their fwift fteeds to face the coming war) . 

Your ancient valour on the foes approve; 

Foue is with Greece, and let us truft jn Fove. 

*Tis not for us, but guilty Trey to dread, 

Whofe crimes fit heavy on her perjur’d head ; 

Her fons and matrons Greece fhall lead in chains, > 

And her dead warriors flrow the mournful plains. 
Thus with new ardor lie the brave infpires ; 

Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 

Shame to your country, {candal of your kind ! 

Born to the fate ye well déferve to find ! 

Why ftand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 

Prepar’d for flight, but doom’d to fly in vain? 

Confus’d and panting, thus, the hunted deer 

Falls as he flies, a victim to his fear. | 

Still mut ye wait the foes, and {till retire, 

Till yon tall veffels blaze with Yrojan fire ? 


tae 





Nol ko. 

* In the following review of the army, which 
takes up a great part of this book, we fee all the 
fpirit, art, and inuuftry of a complete general; to- 
gether with the proper chara€ters of thofe leaders 
whom he incites. dgamemnon confiders at this fud- 
den exigence, that he fhould firft addrefs: himfel! 
toall in general; he divides his difcourfe to the 
brave and the fearful, ufing arguments which arife 
from confidence or defpair, paffions which aét upon 
us moft forcibly: to the brave, he urges their fecure 
hopes of conqueft, fince the Gods mutt punith per- 
jury ; to thé timorous, their inevitable deflruGtion, 
wf the enemy fhould burn their fhips. After this he 
flies from rank to rank, applying himfelf to each 
ally with particular artifice: “he carefles /dsmeneus 
‘asan old friend, who had promifed not to forfake 
him; and mects with an anfwer in that hero’s true 
chara@ter, fhort, honeft, hearty, and foldicr-like, 
He praifes the Ajaxes as warriors whofe examples 
fired thearmy; and is received by them without 
any reply, as they were men who did not profefs 
fpeaking. He paifes next to Neflor, whom he finds 
talking to his foldiors as he marfhalled them ; here 
he was not to part without a complement on both 
fides ; he wifhes him the flrength he had once in 
his youth, and is anfwered with an account of fome- 
thing which-the old hero had done in his former 
days. Trom hence he goes to the troops which lay 
faitheft from the place of ation; where he finds 
Menfiheus and Uhfis, not entirely unprepared, nor 


No. 3. 








Or trauft ye, Sfove a valiant foe fhall chace, 


“To fave a trembling, heartlefs; daftard race ? 


This faid, he ttalk’d with ample ftrides along, 
To Grete’s brave monarch and his martial throng ;. 
High at their head he faw the chief appear, . 

And bold Aderiones excite the rear. 

At this the king his gen’rous joy expreft, 

And clafp’d the warrior to his armed breaft. 
Divine Jdomencus! what thanks we owe 

To worth like thine? what praife fhall we beftow ? 
To thee the foremoft honours are decreed, 

Fir(t in the fight, and ev’ry graceful deed. 

For this, in banquets, when the gen’rous bowls.+: 
Reftore our blood, and raife the warriors fouls, 
Tho’ all the reft with. ftated rules we bound, 
Unmix’d, unmeafur’d are thy goblets crown’d. 

Be ftill thyfelf ; in arms a mighty name; ie 
Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame. 

To whom the Crean thus his fpeech addrett 5. 
Secure of me, O king! exhort the reft : 

Fix’d to thy fide, in ev’ry toil I fhare,. 
Thy firm alfociate in the day of war. 





But 





NOTES, 
yetin-motion, as being ignorant of what had hap- 
pened. He reproves Usffes for this, with words 
agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives an 
anfwer which fuits not ill with the twofold charadler. 


“of a wife and a valiant man: hereupon Agamennan. 


ar pears prefent to himfelf, and excules his hafty ex- 
preffions. ‘The next he meets is Diomed, whom he 
alfo rebukes for backwardnefs, but after another. 
manner, by fetting before him the example of his. 
father. hus is Agamemnon introduced, praifing, 
terrifying, exhorting, blaming, exculing himfelf, 
and again relapfing into reproofs ; a lively piQure of 
a great mind in the higheit emotion. And at the 
fame time the variety is.fo kept up, with a regard to- 
the different characters of the Jeaders, that our: 
thoughts are not tired with running along with him 
over all his army. , 

+ The ancients ufually in their feafts divided to. 
the guelts by equal portions, except when they 


‘took fome particular occafion to fhew diftinQion, 


and give the preference to any one perfon. It was 
then looked upon as the higheft mark of honour to 
be allotted the belt portion of meat and wine, and. 
to. be allowed an exemption from the laws of the 
feaft, in drinking winc unmingled and without lint. 
This cuflom was much more ancient than the time 
of the Zraan war, and we find ic praGifed tn the. 
banquet given by Yofeph to his brethren in Lis), 
Gen. 43- 


N 
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But let the fignal be this moment giv’n 5 
‘To mix im fight is all Lafk of heav’n, 
The field thall prove how perjuries fuccecd, - 
And chains or death avenge their impiouis deed. 
Charm'd with this lteat, the king his courfe purfues, 
And next the troops of either Ajax views : 
In one firm orly the bands were rang’d around, - 
A cloud.of heroes blacken’d all the ground. 
Thus from the lofty promontory’s brow 
A fwain furveys the gath’ring ftorm below 3 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours rife, 
Spread in dim {treams, and fail along the fkies, 
“Lill black as night the fwelling tempeft thows, 
The cloud condenfing as the weit-wind blows? 
Hie dreads th’ impending ftorm, and drives his flock 
‘xo the clofe covert of an arching rock. 
Such, and fo thick, th’ embatt'ed fquadrons ftood, 
With {pears erect, a moving iron wood ; 
A fhady light was fhot from glimm’ring thields, 
And their brown arms obfcur’d the dufky fields. 
O heroes ! worthy fuch a dauntlefs train, 
Whole godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 
Exclaim’d the king) who raife your eager bands 
Vith great examples, more than loud commands. 
Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reft 
Such fouls as burnin your exalted breaft ! . 
Soon fhould our arms with juft fuccefs be crown’d, 
And Zey’s proud walls lie fmoaking on the ground. 
Then to the next the gen’ral bends his courfe ; 
- {His heart exults, and glories in his force). 
“There rev’rend Neftor ranks his Pylaz. bands,* 
And with infpiring eloquence commands ; 
With fricteft order fets his train in arms, 
The chiefs advifes, and the foldiers war1.ss. 
Alafior, Chromius, Hamen round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 
The horfe and chariots to the front affign’d, : 
The foot (the ftrength of war) he rang’d behind; 


: NOTE S.: 

* This is the prince whom Homer chiefly cele- 
brates for martial difcipline; of the reft he is con- 
tent to fay they were valiant, and ready to fight ; 
the years, long obfervation, and experience of 
Nefor, rendered him the fittelt perfon to be diflin- 
guifhed on this account. The difpofition of his 
troops in this place (together with what he is made 
to fay, that their forefathers ufed the fame method) 
may be a proof that the art of war was well known 
in Greece before the time of Homer. Nor indeed 
can it be imagined otherwife, in an age when all the 
world made their acquifitions by force of arms only. 
‘What is moft to be woudercd at, is, that they had 
not the ufe of cavalry, all men cngapging cither on 
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The imiddle fpace fafpeéted troops fiipply, t | 
Inclos’d by both, nor left the pow’r to fly: 
He gives command to curb the fiery fleed, 
Nor caufe confufion, nor the ranks exceed ; 
Before the reft let none too rafh'y ride; + 
No ftrength nor fkill, but juft in time, be try’d: 
The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 
But fight, or fall; a firm -embody’d train, 9 
He whora the ‘fortune of the field thall caft 
From forth his charlot, mount the -next in hafte 5 
Nor feck unpraétis’d to dire& the cat, 
Content with jav’lins to provoke the war. 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courfe, 
Thus rul’d theit ardor, thus preferv’d their forcey 
By Jaws like thefe immortal conquefts made, 
And earth’s -proud tyrants low in afhes laid. 

So {poke the mafter of the martial art, 
And touch’d with tranfport great trides’ heart. ; 
Oh! hadit thou ftrength to match thy brave defires, 
And nerves to fecond what thy foul infpires ! 
But wafting years, that wither human race, 
Exhauft thy {pirits, andthy arms unbrace. 
What once thou wert, ch ever might’ft thou bef 
And age the lot of ay chief but thee. 

Thus to th’ experienc’d prince prides cry’d 3 
He fhook his hoary locks, and thus reply’d. 
Well might I with, could mortal with renew 
That {trength which once in boiling youth I knew 
Such asl was, when £reuthalion flain 
Beneath this arm fell proftrate on the plain. 
But heav’n it’s gifts not all at once beftows, 
Thefe years with wifdom crowns, with aétion thofe ; 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 
The folemn council beft becomes the old: 
, To you the glorious confli& I refign, 
Let fage advice, the palm of age;: be mine, 

He faid. - With joy the monarch march’d before, 
And found Mene/theus on the dufty fhore, oa 
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NOTE S$, 
foot, or from chariots (a particular neceffary to be 
known by every reader of Homer's battles), In 
thefe chariots there were always two perfons, one 
of whom only fought, the other was wholly em- 
ployed in managing the horfes. 

+ This artifice of placing thofe men, whofe be- 
haviour was moft to be doubted, in the middle, (fo 
as to._put them under a neceflity of engaging even 
again{t their inclinations) was followed by Hanni- 
Jal in the battle of Zama; as is obferved and praifed 
by Polydius, who quotes this verfe on that occafion, 
in acknowledgment of fower'’s fkill in mititary 
dicipline, 
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With whom the firm Atheniai phalanx ftands ; 
And next UAffes, with his fubjed&t bands. 
‘Remote their forces lay, nor knew fo far *_ 
"The peace infring’d,: nor heard the founds of war 5 
The tumult late begun, they ftood intent 
‘To watch the motion, dubious of th>event. - 
"The king, who faw their fquadrons yet unmov'd, 
‘With hafly ardour thus the chiefs reprov’d. 
Can Pefeus’ fon forget a warrior’s part, 
And fears U/ffes, fkill’d in ev'ry art ? 
Why ftand you diftant, and the refl expeét 
To mix in combat which yourfelves neglect ? _ 
From you "twas hop’d among the firft to dare 
The fhock of armies, ahd commence the war. 
For this your names are call'’d, before the reft, 
Vo thare the pleafures of the genial feaft: ‘ 
And can you, chiefs! without a blufh furvey 
‘Whole troops before you lab’ring in the fray ? 
Say, ‘is it thus thofe honours you requite ? 
The firft in banquets, but the laft in fight? 
__ Uhffes heard: the hero’s warmth o’er{pread 
Fis cheek with blufhes: and fevere, he faid: 
Take back th’ unjuft reproach! behold we ftand 
‘Sheath’d in bright arms, and but expect command, 
If glorious deeds afford thy foul delight, 
Behold me plunging in the thickelt hight. 
‘Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior’s due, 
Who dares to aét whate’er thou dar’{t to view. 
Struck with his gen’rous wrath, the king replies 5 
“Oh great in action, and in council wife! 
‘With our’s, thy care and ardour are the fame, 
‘Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn’d in human kind, 
Forgive the tranfport ofa martial mind. - 
‘Halte to the fight, fecure of jult amends ; 
‘The Gods that make, fhall keep the worthy, friends. 





NOTES, 

* This is a reafon why the troops of Uses and 
Mencfiheus were not yet in motion. ‘Though an- 
other may be added in refpeét to the former, that 
it did’ not confift with the wifdom of Ulfes to fall 
on with his forces till he was well aflured. Though 
-courage ‘be no inconfiderable part of his character, 
yet it is always joined with great caution, Thus 
we fee him foon after in the very heat of battle, 
‘when his friend was juft {lain before his eyes, firft 
looking carefully about him, before he would throw 
this fpear to revenge him. 

+ This long narration concerning the hiftory of 
‘Tydeus, ‘is not a cold ory, but a warm reproof, 
‘while the particularizing the aQions of the father 
is made the highelt incentive to the fon. Accord- 
ingly the air of this fpecch is infpirited above the 
‘common narrative flyle. 


He faid, and pafs’d where great Tydides lay, 
His-lteeds.and chatiots wedg’d in firm array: 

The warlike Sthenelus atteids his fide) 

o whom with ftern reproach.the monarch ery’d 3 
Oh fon of Tydeus! (he, whofe flrength could tame 
The bounding fteed, in arms a mighty name) 
Canft thou, remote, the mingling hofls defcry, 
With hands unadtive, and a carelefs eye? 

Not thus thy fire the fierce encénnter fear’d ; 

Still firft in front the matchlefs prince appear’d: | 

What plorious.toils, what wonders they recite, _ 

Who view’d him lab’ring thro’ the ranks of fight! 

I faw him once, when gath’ring martial pow’rs + 

A peaceful gueft, he fought A4ycenz’s tow’ys 3 

Armies he aik’d, and armies had been giv’n, 

Not we deny’d, but Youve forbad from heav’n: 

While dreadful comets glaring from afar 

Forewarn’d the horrors of the Theban war, 

Next, fent by Greece from where Afepus flows, 

A fearlefs envoy, he approach’d the foes ; 

Thebe's hoflile walls, unguarded and alone, 

Dauntlefs he enters, and demands the throne. 

The tyrant feafting with his chiefs he found, 

And dar’d to combat all thofe chiefs around ; 

Dar’d and fubdu’d, before their.haughty lord; 

For Pallas ftrung his arm, and edg’d his fword. 

Stung with the ane, within the winding ways 

To bar his paffage fifty warriors lay; 

Two heroes led the fecret fquadron on, - 

Méezon the fierce, and hardy Lycophans 

Thofe fifty flaughter’d in the gloomy vale, 

He fpar’d but one to bear the dreadful tale. 

Such Tydeus was, and fuch his martial fire ; 

Gods! how the fon degen’rates from the fire? 
No words the godlike Dismed return’d, t 


But heard refpeétful, and in fecret burn’d 
Not 





s NOTES. 

t When Diomed is reproved by Agamemnon, he 
holds his peace in refpeét to his general; but 
Sthenelus retorts upon him with boafling and inle- 
Ience. Jt is here worth obferving in what manner 
Agamemnon behaves himfelf; he palles by Sthenelus 
without affording any reply; whereas juit before, 
when Uhffes teflificd his refentment, he immediately 
returned him an anfwer. For as it isa mean and 
fervile thing, and unbecoming the majefly of # 
prince, to make apologies to every manin juflifica- 
tion of what he has faid or doncs fd to treat all 
men with equal negleét is mere pride and excels of 
folly. We alfo fee of Diomed, that though he re- 
frains from {peaking in this place, when the time 
demanded action ; fre afterwards exprefles himlelf 
in fuch a manner, as fhews him not to have ben 
infenfible of this unjudt rebuke: (in the ninth tel 

when 
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Not fo fierce Capaneus’ undaunted fon, 
Stern as his fire, the boafter thus begun, ; 

What needs, O monarch, this invidious praife, 

- Ourfelves to leffen, while our fires you raife? 
Dare to be jutt, 4trides/ and confels 
Our valour equal, tho’ our fury lefs. 

_ With fewer troops we ftorin’d the Theban wall,* 
And happier, faw the fev’nfold city fall. : 
{n impious aéts the guilty fathers died ; 

"The fons fubdu’d, for heav’n was on their fide. 
Far more than heirs of all our parent’s fame, 
Qur glories darken their diminifh’d name. 

To him Sydides thus. My friend, forbear, 
Supprefs thy ‘patlion, and the king revere : 

His high coucern may well excule this rage, 
Whofe caufe we follow, and whofe war we wage ; 
Vis the firft praife, were Visn’s tow’rs o’erthrown, 
And, if we tail, the chief difgrace his own. 

Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 

*Uis our’s to lubour in the glorious fight. 

He {poke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms refound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 

Of arm'd Tydides vufhing to the war. 

As when the winds, afcending by degrees, t 
Firlt move the whitening furface of the feas, 
The billows float in order to the fhore, 

‘The wave behind rolls on the wave before 5 


NOT ES. 
when he tells the king, he was the firft who had 
dared to reproach him with want of courage. 

* The firft Dheban war, of, which Agamemnon 
{poke in the preceding lines, was feven and twenty 
years before the war of Tray. Sthenelus here {peaks 
of the fecond Theban war, which happened ten 
years after the firlt: when the fons of the feven 
Captains conquered the city, before which their 
fathers were deftroyed. Tydeus expired gnawing 
the head of his enemy, and Cupaneus was thunder- 
ftruck while he blafphemed Jupiter. : 

+ This is the firfl battle in Homer, and it is 
worthy obfervation with what grandeur it is de- 
feribed, and raifed by one circumflance above 
another, til all is involved in horror and tumult; 
the foregoing fimile of the winds, rifing by degrees 
into a general tempelt, is an image of the progrefs 
of his own fpirit in this defcriptton, We fee firft 
an innumerable army moving in order, and are 
amufed with the pomp and filence ; then wakened 
with the noife and aioe. next they join; the 
adverfs Gods are let down among them; the ima- 
ginary perfons of Zervor, lilight, Difcord, fueceed 
to re-inforce them; then all is undillinguithed fury, 
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Till, with the growing ftorm, the-dceps arife, 
Foam o’er the rocks, and thunder to the fkies. 
So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 
Shields urg’d on fhields, and men drove men along. 
Sedate and filent move the num’rous bands ; 
No found, no whifper but the chief’s commands, 
Thofe only heard; with awe the reft obey, 
As if fome God had f{natch'd their voice away. 
Not fo the Trojans; from their hoft afcends 
A gen’ral fhout that all the region rends. 
As when the fleccy flocks unnumber’d fland 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker’s hand, 
The hollow vales inceffant bleating fills, 
The Jambs reply from all the neighb’ring hills : 
Such-clamours rofe fronz various nations round, 
Mix’d was the murmur, and confus’d the found. 
Each hoft now joins, and each a God infpires, 
Thefe AZaes incites, and thofe Adimerva fires. 
Pale Fight around, and dreadful Terror reign 3 
And Difcord raging bathes the purple plain: 
Difcord! dire filter of the flaught’ring pow’r, 
Small at her birth, but rifing ev’ry hour, £ 
While fearce the fkies her horrid head can bound, 
She flalks on earth, and fhakes the world around ; 
The nations bleed, where-e’er her ftep fhe turns, 
The groan {till deepens, and the combat burns. 

Now fhield with thield, with helinet helmctctos’d,§ 
‘To armour armour, lance to lance oppos’d, 

Hott 





























NOL ES. 
and a confufion of horrors, only that at different 
openings. we behold the diftinét deaths of feveral 
heroes, and. then are involved again in the fame 
confufion. ‘ 

t This paffage has been highly extolled as one 
of the moft fignal inflances of the noble fublimity 
of the author. The image here drawn of Difcord, 
whofe head touched the heavens, and whofe fect 
were on earth, may as juftly be applied to the vaft 
reach and elevation of the genius of Homer, There 
have not however been wanting critics,’ who, ine 
capable of difcerning the beautics of allegory, have 
thought this a forced and extravagant hyperbole. 
But it feems not only the fate of great genius’s to 
have met with the moft malignant critics, but of 
the fineft and nobleft paffages in them to have been 
particularly pitched upon for impertinent criticifines. 
Thefe are the divine boldnefles, which in their very 
nature provoke ignorance and _fhort-fightednefs to 
fhew themfelves ; and which whoever is capable of 
attaining, muft alfo certainly know, that they will 
be attacked by fuch, as cannot reach them, 

§ The verfes which follow in the original are 
perhaps excelled by none in Homer; and that he 


had 
6 
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Hott againft hoft with fhadowy fquadroas drew, 

The founding darts in iron tempilts flew, 

Vidtors and vanquifh’d join promifcuous cries, 

And fhrilling fhouts and dying groans arife ; 

With ftreaming blood the flipp’ry fields are dy’d, 

And flaughter’d heroes {well the dreadful tide. 
As-torrents roll, increas’d by num’rous rills, * 

With rage impetuous down their echoing hills; 

~ Rufh to the vales, and pour’d along the plain, 

Roar thro’ a thoufand channels to the main ; 


The diflant fhepherd trembling hears the found: 


So mix both holts, and fo their cries rebound. 
The bold Antilechus the flaughter led,+ 
The firft who {truck a valiant Trajan dead ; 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
Raz’d his high creft, and thro’ his helmet drives ; 
‘Warm’d in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And fhades eternal fettle o’er his eyes, 
’ So finksa tow’r, that long affaults had ftood 
Of force and fire ; it’s walls befimear’d with blood. 
Him, the bold leader of th’ 4dantian throng 
Seiz’d to defpoil, and dragg’d the corps along :- 
But while he ttrove to tug th’ inferted dart,. 
Agenor’s jav’lin reach’d the hero’s heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample fhield, 
Admits the lance: he falls, and {purns the field ; 
‘The nerves unbrac’d fupport his limbs no more ; 
The foul comes floating in a tide of gore, 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the flain; 
. The war renews, the warriors bleed again ; 
.As o’er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
-Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 
. In blooming youth fair Simoifius fell, § 
-Sent by great Ajax to the {hades of hell : 
Fair Sumeifius, whom his mother bore 
_Amid the flocks on filver Simos’ fhore : 
The nymph defcending from the hills of Ze, 
To feek her parents on his flow’ry fide; ; 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Szmois nam’d the lovely boy. 


| Nc 


‘NOTE S. 
chad himfelf'a particular fondnefs for them, may be 
imagined from his inferting them again in the fame 
words in the cighth book. 

* "This comparifon of rivers meeting and roaring, 
with two armics mingling in battle, is an image of 
that noblenefs, which (to fay no more) was worthy 
the invention of Flomer, and the imitation of fuc- 
ceeding poets. 

+ Antilchus the fon of Neftor is’ the firll who be- 
gins the engagement. It feems as if the old hero 
having done the greatel fervice he was capable of 
at his years, in difpofing the troops in the bef order, 
(as we have {ven before) had taken care to fet his fon 


No. 3. 


j Short was-his date! by dreadful Ajax flain 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain! 

So falls a poplar, that in watry ground : 
Rais’d high the head, with flately branches crown’d, 
(Fell’d by fome artift-with his fhining itecl, 
‘To fhape the circle of the bending wheel) 

Cut down it lies, tall, fmooth, and largely fpread, 
With all it’s beauteous honours on it’s heads 
There left a fubjedt to the wind and rain, 
And feorch’d by funs, it withers on the plain. 
Vhus piere’d by Ajax, Simoifius lies: 
Stretch’d on the thore, and thus neglected dies. 

At Ajax, Antiphus his jav’lin threw ; ] 

The pointed lance witherring fury flew, 
And Leucus, lov’d by wife Uhffes, flew. qd 
He drops the corps of Sintaifrus tain, 
And finks a breathlefs carcafs on the plain, 
This faw Uhffes, and with grief enrag’d 
Strode where the foremott of the foes engag’d 5, 
Arm’d with his fpear, he méditates the wound,. 
In a& to throw; but cautious, look’d around. 
Struck at his fight the Zrajans backward drew, 
And trembling heard the jav’lin as it flew. 
A chief ftood nigh who from Aéyedss came, 
Old Priam’s fon, Demscoin was his name ; 
The weapon center’d clofe above his ear, 
Cold thro’ his temples glides the whizzing fpear ; » 
With piercing fhrieks the youth refigns his breath, 
His eye-balls darken with the thades of death ; 
Pond‘rous he falls ; his clanging arms refound ; 
And his broad buckler rings againft the ground. 

- Seiz’d with aifright the boldeft foes appear ; 
Ev’n godlike Heéor feems himfelf to fear 3 
Slow he gave way, the reft tumultuous fled ; 
The Greeks with fhouts prefs on, and fpoil the 

dead. ; 

But Phebus now from Iian’s tow’ring height |] 
Shines forth reveal’d_ and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with force oppofe ; 
Your foaming ftceds urge headlong on the foes ! 





Nor 


OTE Ss. bs 
at the head of them, to give him the glory of begin- 
ning the battle. 

t Elphenor. 

§ This prince received his name from the river 
Simois, on whofe banks he was born. Tt was the 
cuftom of the caftern people to give names to their 
children derived from the moft remarkable acci~ 
dents of their birth. The holy feripture is full of 
‘xamples of this kind. It is alfy ufual in the Old 
“‘Vellament to compare princes to trees, cedars, &e. 
as Sumcifius is here refembled to a poplar. 

|| ffener here introduces fp Hs on the fide of the 
Trojans: Ue had given them the ailiflance of Ader: 

i) ab 
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Nor are their bodics rocks, nor ribb’d with fteel ; 
‘Your weapons enter, ‘and your ftrokes they feel. 
‘Have ye forgot what feem’d your dread before ? 
‘The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more.* 
Apolls thus from Lion's lofty tow’rs 
_Array’d in terfors, rouz’d the Trajan pow’rs": 
While War’s fierce Goddefs fires the G’ ecian foe, 
Ani fhouts and thunders in:the fields below. 
Then great Dicrus fell, by doom divine, 
In vain his valour and illuftrious line. | 
A broken rock tlie force of Pirus threw, 
(Who from cold nus led the Thracian crew) 
Full on his ankle dropt the pond’rous ftone, | 
.Burft the {trong nerves, and crafh’d the folid bone: 


Supine he tumbles on the crimfon’d fands, 
Before his helplefs friends, and native bands, / 
And fpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 3 


The foe ruth’d furious as he,pants for breath, - 

And thro’ his navel drove the pointed death : 

His gufhing entrails fmoak’d upon the ground, 

And the warm life came iffuing from the weund. 
His lance bold Teas at the conqu’ror fent, 

Deep in his breaft above the pap it went, 

Amid the lungs was fix’d the winged wood, 

And quiv’ring in his heaving bofom ftood+ 


NOTES, 
at the beginning of this battle; but Adars (which 
fignifics courage without condu@) proving too 
weak to refift Minerva (or couragé with conduét) 
which the poet reprefents as conitantly aiding his 
Greeks ; they want fome prudent management to 
rally them again: he therefore brings ina /ifdom 
to alfift AZurs, under the appearanee of Apollo. 

* Hlomer from time to time put his readers in 
smind of Achil'es, during his abfence from the war ; 
and finds occafions of celébrating his valour with 
the higheft praifes. There cannot be a greater en- 
comitim than this, where Apollo himfelf tells ‘the Tre- 
Jans they have nothing to fear, fince Achilles fights 
no longer againft them. : 

+ The turning off in this place from the ations of 
the field, to reprefent to us a man witlr {ecurity and 
calmnefs walking through. it, without being able to 
reprehend any thing in the whole action ; this is not 
only a fine praife of the battle, but as jt were a 


broathing-place to the poctical {pirit of the-author, . 





Till fromthe dying chief, approaching ‘near, 
Th’ &tclan warridr tugg’d his weighty {pear 


“Then fudden wav’d his flaming faulchion round, - 


And gath’d his belly with a ghaflly :wound,, 
The corps now breathlefs on he bloody plain, | 


-To {poil his arms the vi&tor {trove in vain ; 


The Thracian bands againft the vitor pref; - 

A grove of lancés glitter’d-at-his Breatt. 

Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful-cyes, 

‘In fullen fury flowly quits the prize. ' 
Thus fell two heroes.; one the pride of Thracsy 

And one the leader of th’ Zpetan race ; 


‘] ‘Death’s fable fhade at once o’ercaft their eyes, 
-In duft the vanquifh’d, and the victor lies. 


With copious flaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap’d with growing mountains of the dead. 
’ Had fome brave chief this martial fcene’beheld,+ 
By Pallas guarded thro’ the dreadful. field, 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And fwords around him innocently -play, 


. The war’s whole art with wonder had he f{cen, 


And counted heroes where he counted men. 
So fought each hoft, with thirft of glory fir'd, 
And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir’d, 





NOTES. 
after having rapidly run along with the heat of the 
engagement. He feems like one who having. got 
over a part of his journey, {tops upon an eminence 
to look back upon the {pace he has paffed, and con- 
cludes the book with an agreeable paufe or refpite. 
—-—The reader will excufe our taking notice of 
fuch a trifle, as that it was an old fuperftition, that 
this fourth book of the Jiads ‘being laid under the 
head, was.a cure for ‘the Quartan Ague. Serenitis 
Sammanicus, a celebrated phyfician in the time of 
the younger Gordian, and preceptor to that Emperor, 
has gravely prefcribed it among other receipts in his 
medicinal precepts. W/e believe it willbe found atrue 
obfervation, that there never was.any thing fo ab- 
furdor ridiculous, but has at one time or other been 
written even'by fome author of reputation. A re- 
flection it may not be improper for writers to make, 
as being at once fome mortification to their vanity, 
and -fome comfort-to their-infirmity. 
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THe Acrs or DiomeD. 


Diomed, affifted by Pallas, performs wonders in this day’s battle. Pandarus twstends him with an arrow, but 
the Goddefs: cures him, enables him to difcern Gods from mortals,: and probibits him From contending with any of 
the former, excepting Venus, Aineas joins Pandarus to opprfe him; Pandarus 7s killed, and 7Eneas in great 
‘danger but for the affiftance of Venus ; who, as fhe is removing her fon fromthe fight, is wounded on the hand 
‘by Diomed. Apollo feconds her in his refcue, and at length carries off /Eneas to Troy, where he is healed in 
the temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the Trojans, and affifis Hektor to make afland. In the mean time 

- Aineas #s reflored to the field, and they overthrow feveral of the Greeks ; among the ref? Tlepolemus is frain by 
Sarpedon. Juno and Minerva defcend to refifi Mars ; the latter incites Diomecd to go againf? that God;.he 


wounds him, and fends him groaning to heaven, 


The firft battle continues through this book. The fcene is the fame as in the former. 





Bo Pallas now Tydides’ foul infpires,* 

Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires 
Above the Greeks his deathlefs fame to raife, 

* And crown her hero with diftinguith’d praife. 


NOTES, 
* As in every juft hiftory-pi@ure there is one 
principal figure, to which <all the reft. refer and are 
. fubfervient ; fo in each battle of the Jad: there is 
‘one principal perfon, that may properly be called 
‘the hero of that day or ation.” ‘This conduét pre- 
ferves the unity of the piece, and keeps the imagi- 
‘nation from being diftraéted and confufed with a 
wild number of independent figures, which have no 
‘{ubordination to each other. ‘Io make this proba- 
ble, Homer fuppofes thefe extraordinary meafures of 
Courage to be the immediate gift of. the Gods; who 
beftow them fometimes upon one, fometimes upon 
another, as they think fit to make then) the inftru- 
ments of their defigns ; an opinion conformable to 
true theology. Whoever refle¢is upon this, will 
not blame our author for reprefenting the fame 
heroes brave at one time, and difpirited at another ; 
juit as the Gods affift, or abandon them-on different 
occafions, 
That we may enter into the fpirit and beauty of 
this book, it-will be proper.to fettle the true charac- 


High on his helm celeftial lightnings play, 
His beamy fhield emits a living ray ; 

Th’ unweary’d blaze inceffant ftreams fipplies, 
Like the red ftar that fires the autymnal Pe, 
hen 


NOTES. 
ter of Diamed, who isthe hero of it. Achilles is no 
fooner retired, but Homer raifes his other Grecks to 
fupply his abfence ; like ftars that fhine each ‘in his 
due revolution, till the principal hero rifes again, 
and eclipfes all others. As Diomed is the firft in this 
office, he feems to have more of the charaer of 
Achilles than any befides. He has naturally an ex» 
cefs of boldnefs, and too much fury in his temper, 
forward and intrepid like the other; and running 
after Gods or men promifcuoully as they offer them- 
felves. But what differences his chara@er is, that 
he is foon reclaimed by advice, hears thofe that are 
more experienced, and ina word, obeys Adinerva in 
all things. He is aflifled by the patronefs of wif- 
dom and arms, as he is eminent hoth for prudence 
and valour, That which chara@erifes his prudence, 
is a quick fagacity and prefence of mind in al!l emer- 
gencies, and an undifturbed readinefs in the very 
article of danger. And what is particular in his 
valour is agrecable to chefe qualities, his actions 
being always performed with remarkable dexterity, 

, aclivity, 
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When freth he rears his radiant orb to fight, 
_ And batl’d in occan, fhootsa keener light. 
Such glories “alas on the chief beitow’d, 
Such, from his arms, the fierce effulgence flow’d: 
Onward fhe drives him, furious to engage, 
Wrere the fight burns, and where the thickelt rage. 
The fons of Dares firll the combat fought, 
A wealthy prieft, but rich withoyt a fault; 
In Mulean's fune the father’s days were led, 
The fons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 


TT 
Ces 


NOT ES, 
aGiivity, and difpatch. As the gentle and manage- 
able turn of his mind feems drawn with an oppo- 
fition to the boiflerous temper of Achilles, fo his 
bodily excellencigs feem defigned as in contraft to 
thofe of Ajax, who appears with great ftrength, but 
heavy and unwicldly. As he is forward to ac&t in 
the field, fo he is ready to fpeak in the council: but 
it is obfervable that his counfels {till incline to war, 
‘and are biaffed rather on the fide of bravery than 
cuution. ‘“Vhus he advifes to rejeét the propofals of 
the Yrgjans in the feventh book, and not to accept 
of Helen herfelf, though far/s fhould offer her, 
In the ninth he oppoles Azapemnuan’s propofition to 
yeturn to Greece, in fo {trong a manner, as to de- 
clare he will ttay and continue the ficge himfelf, if 
the general fhould depart, And thus he hears with- 
out concern dechilles’s refufal of a reconciliation, 
and doubts not to be able to carry on the war with- 
outhim. As for his private character, be appears a 
gallant lover of hofpitality in his behaviour to 
Glaucus in the fixth book ; alover of wifdom in his 
atlittance of Neféor in the eighth, and his choice of 
UaAffesto accompany himinthe tenth ; upon the whole, 
an open fincere friend, and a generous enemy. 
The wonderful actions he performs in this battle, 
feem to be the effect of a nobler refentment at the 
reproach he had received from gamemnen in the 
foregoing book, to which thefe deeds are the anfwer, 
He becomes immediately the fecond hero of Greece, 
and dreaded equally with Achilles by the Trojans. 
At the firft fight of him his enemies make a quef- 
tion, whether he is a man ora God. Aeneas and 
Pandarus go againtt him, whofe approach terrifies 
Sthenelus, nud the apprchenfion of fo great a war- 
rior marvelloufly exalts the intrepidity of Dvomed. 
fIiucas himfelf is not faved but by the interpofing of 
a Deity: he purfies and wounds that Deity, and 
Aéneas again efcapes only by the help of a ftronger 
power, Apolla. He attempts Apollo too, retreats not 
till the God threatens him in his own voice, and 
even then retreats but a few fleps. When he fees 
fdeéor and Mars himfelf in open arms againtt him, 





Thefe fingled fram their troops the fight maintain, 
‘Thefe from their fteeds, Tydides on the plain. 
Fierce for renown the brother chicfs draw near, 
And firft bold Phegeus cal his founding {pear, 


- Which o’er the warrior’s fhoulder took it’s courfe, 


And {pent in empty air it’s erring force. 
No fo, Tydides, tlew thy lance in vain, 
But picte’d his breaft, and ftretch’d him on the plain. 
Sciz’d with unufual fear, . Zdecus fled,* 
Leit the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 
And 





NOTES, 
he had not retired though he was wounded, but it 
ebedience to Mineru, and then retires with his face 
toward them. Butas foon as fle permits him to 
engage with that God, -he conquers, and fends him 
groaning to heaven. What invention and what 
conduét appears in this whole cpifode ?- What bold- 
nefs in railing a charaéter to fuch a pitch, and what 


j judgiment in raifing it by fuch degrees ? While the 


mott daring flights of poetry are employed to move 


-our admiration, and at the farne time the juftelt and 


clofelt-allegory, to reconcile thole flights to moral 
truth and probability ? It may be further remarked, 
that the high degree to which Hfomer clevates this 
chara&ter, enters into the principal defign ‘of his 
whole poem} which is to thew, that the greateft 
perfonal qualities and forces are of no effect, when. 
union is wanting among the chief rulers, and that 
nothing can avail till they are reconciled fo as to act 
in concert. 

* Some have though: it ridiculous im deus. to de- 
fcend from his chariot to fly, which he might have 
done fafter by the help of his horfes.. but three 
things may bé faid in anfwer to this: Virft, thar 
Idaus knowing the paffion which Diomed had_ for 
horfes, might hope the pleafure of feizing thefs 
would retard him from purfuing him. Next, that 
Homer might defign to reprefent in this action 
of Jdens the common effect of fear, which diturbs 
the underftanding to fucha degree, as to make men 
abandon the fureft means to fave themfelves. Ani 
then, that Zdéeus might have fore advantage of Di- 
amed in fwiftnefs, which he had reafon to confide in, 
But we may add another folution, which will better 
account for this paflage. Jdeus made an cffort to 
fave his brother’s body, which proving impractica- 
ble, he was obliged to fly with the utmofk precipita- 
tion. His alighting from bis chariot was nut that 
he could run fafter on foot, but that he could fooner 
efeape by mixing with the croud of common fol- 
diers. There is a particular exadlly of the fame 
nature of the book of Fudges, Ch. iv. 15 5 where 
Sifera alights to fly in the fame nianner. 
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And had not Vulcan lent celeftial aid, 

He tog. had funk to death’s eternal fhade ; 

But in a fmoaky cloud the God of fire * 
Preferv’d the fon, in pity to the fire. . 

The fteeds and’chariot, to the navy led, 
Increas’d the {poils of gallant Dromed. . 

Struck with amaze, and fhame, the Troan ‘crew 
Or flain, or fled, the fons of Dares view ; 

‘When by the blood-ftain’d hand A@nerva preft 
The God of battles, and this fpeech addreft, 

Stern pow’r of war! by whom the mighty fall,* 
Who bathe in blood, and thake the lofty wail! 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide ; 
And whofe the conqueft, mighty Fove decide : 
While we from interdi€ted fields retire, 

Nor tempt the wrath of ‘heaven’s avenging Sire. 

Her words allay th’ impetuous warrior’s heat, 
‘The God of arms and martial maid retreat ;+ 
Remov’'d from fight, on Xanthus’ flow’ry bounds 
They fat, and liften’d to the dying founds. 

Meantime the Greeks the Trojan race purfue,t 
And fome bold chieftain ev’ry leader ‘flew : 

Firft Odius falls, and bites the bloody fand, 
His ‘death ennobled by Afrides’ hand ; 
: : NOTES, ; 

* It may feem fomething unnatural, that Palas, 
at a time when fhe is endeavouring to work upon 
Mars under the appearance of benevolence and kind- 
nefs, fhould make. ufe of terms which feem fo full 
of bitter reproaches; but thefe will appear very 
properly applied to this warlike Deity. For ‘per- 
{ons of this martial character, who {corning equity 
and reafon,. carry all things by force, are better 
pleafed to be celebrated for their. power than their 
virtue, Statues are raifed to the conquerors, that 
is, the deftroyers of nations, who are complemented 
for excelling in the arts of ruin. 

+ The retreat of Mars from the Trojans inti- 
mates that courage forfook them.. It may be faid 
then, that A4/nerva’s abfence from the Greeks -will 
fignify that wifdom deferted them alfo. It is true 
fhe does defert them, but it is at a time when there 
was more occafion for gallant actions than. for wife 
counfels, 

+ Homer always appears very zealous for the ho- 
nour of Greece, which alone might be a proof of 
his being of that country, againft the opinion of 
thofe who would have him of other nations. It is ob- 
fervable through the whole Jad, that he endeavours 
every where to reprefent the Greeks as fuperior to 
the Yraans in valour and the art of war. In the be- 
ginning of the third book he defcribes the Trajans 
rufhing on to the battle in a barbarous and confufed 


No, 3. 


“Bold Merion fent him to the realms of hell. 


: i 


4 As he toflight his wheeling car addreft, 


The f{peedy javelin drove from back to breaft.. 
In duit the mighty Halizonian lay, 
Hisarms refcund, the fpirit wings it’s way. 

Thy fate was next, O Phaffus! doom’d to feel 
The great Idomeneus’ protended fteel ; 

Whom. Borus fent (his fon and only joy) 
From fruitful Zarne to the fields of Tray. 

The Cretan javelin reach’d him from-afar, © 
And piere’d his fhoulder as he mounts his car; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground,§ 
And everlafting fhades his eyés furround, 

Then dy’d Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 
In woods and wiles to wound the favage race 3 
Diana taught him all her fylvan arts, 

To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts : 

But vainly here Diena’s arts he tries, 

The fatal lance arrefts him as he flies; 

From Aéenelaus’ arm the weapon fent, 

Thro’ his broad back and heaving bofom went : 

Down finks the warrior with a thund’ring found, 

His brazen armour rings againft the ground. 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; || 


Thy 
NOTES, 

manner, with loud {houts and.cries, while the Greeds 
advance in the moft profound filence and exaét order. 

And in the latter part of the fourth book, where 
the two armies march to the engagement, the Greeks 
are animated by Pallas, while Mars inftigates the. 
Trojans ; the poet attributing by this plain allegory 
to the former a well-condudied valour, to the latter 
rath ftrength and brutal force: fo that the abilities 
of each nation are diftinguifhed by the characters of 
the Deities who affift them. But in this place, the 

poet being willing-to fhew how much the Greeks 

excelled their enemies, when they engag’d only 

with their proper force, and when tack fide was 

alike deftitute of divineaffiftance, takes occafion to 

remove the Gods ont of the battle, and then each 

Grecian chief gives fignal inftances of valour fuperior 

to the Trojans. 

§ It is in poetry as in painting, the poflures and 
attitudes of each figure ought to be different: Flomer 
takes care not to draw two perfons in the {ame 

oflure ; one is tumbled from his chariot, another 
is flain as he afcends it, a third as he endeavours to 
efcape on foot, a conduct which is every where ob- 
ferved by the poct. 

|| This character of Phereclus is finely imagined, 
and prefents a noble moral in an uncommon manuer. 
There ran a report, that the Trojans had formerly 
received an oracle, commanding them to follow 

P hufbandry, 
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Thy father’s fkill, O Pherecius, was thine, 

‘The graceful fabric and the fair defign ; 

For lov’d by Pallas, Pallas did impart 

‘To him the fhipwright’s and the builder’s art. 

Beneath his haind the fleet of Paris rote, 

The fatal caufe of all his country’s woes ; 

But he, the myftic will of heav’n unknown, - 

Nor faw his country’s peril, nor his own. 

The haplefs artift, while confus’d he fled, 

The fpear of Aderion mingled with the dead. 

Thro’ his right hip with forceful fury caft, 

Between the bladder and the bone it paft: 

Prone on his knees he falls with fruitlefs cries, 

And death in lafting flumber feals his eyes. 
From Meges’ force the {wift Pedus fled, 

Antenor’s offspring from a foreign bed, 

Whofe gen’rous{poufe, Theano; heav’nly fair,* 

Nurs’d the young {tranger with a mother’s care, 

How vain thofe cares! when MJeges in the rear 

Full in his nape infix’d the fatal {pear ; 

Swift thro’ his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 

“ind the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides. 





NOTES. 

hufbandry, and not apply themfelves to navigation. 
Homer from hence takes occafion’ to feign, that the 
fhipwright who prefumed to build the fleet of Parts 
when he took his fatal voyage to Greece, was over- 
taken by the divine vengeance fo long after as in 
this battle. One may take notice too tn this, as in 
many other places, of the remarkable difpofition 
- Homer fhews to mechanics ; he never omits an op- 
portunity either of defcribing a piece of workman- 
fhip, or of celebrating an artilt. . 

* Homer in this remarkable paflage commends the 
fair Theano for breeding up a baitard of her huf- 
band’s with the‘fame tendernefs as her own children, 
This lady was a woman of the firft quality, and (as 
it appears intthe fixth book of the Jad). the high 
Prieflefs of Minerva: fo that one cannot imagine 
the education of this child was impofed upon her by 
the authority or power of Antenor; Homer himfelf 
takcs care to remove any fuch derogatory notion, by 


particularizing the motive of this unufual piece of [ 


humanity, to have been to pleafe her hufband. Nor 
cught we to leffen this commendation by thinking 
the wives of thofe times in general were more com- 
p'aifant than thofe of our own. ‘The Rories of 
Phaa'x, Chtemnefira, Medea, and, any others, are 
“plain inflances how highly the keeping of miltrefles 
was refented by the married ladies. But there was 
a difference between the Greeks and Afutics as to their 
notions of marriage: for it is certain the latter 
allowed plurality af wives. ria .had many law- 


‘their ranks as if himflelf were a Trojan. 


Then dy’d Hypfensrs, gen’rous-and divine, . 


{ Sprung from the brave Dolopion’s. mighty. tine, - 


Who near ador’d Scamander made abode, 
Pricft of the ftream, and honour’d as a God. 


4 Onhim, amidftthe flying numbers found, 


Eurypylus inflits a deadiy wound ; 


1 On his broad fhoulder fell the forceful brand, . 
| Thence glancing downward lopp‘d.his holy hand, . 


Which ftain’d with facred blood:the blufhing fand. 
Down funk the prieft: the purple hand of death + 
Clos’d his dim eye, and fate fupprefs’d his breath. 

Thus toil’d the chiefs, in diff’ring parts engap’d, 
In ev’ry quarter fierce Tydides rag’d, 


| Amid the Greek, amid the Trajan train. 


Rapt thro’ the ranks he thunders o’er the plain, 

Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 

Pours on the rear or lightens in their face. 

Thus from high hills the ‘torrents fwift and: 

ftrong ¢ . 7 

Deluge whole fields, and {weep the trees along, 

Thro’ ruin’d moles the rufhing wave refounds, 

O’erwhelms the bridge, and burtts the lofty bound 3. 
a The: 





NOTES. 
ful ones, and fome of them princeffes who brought 
great dowries. Zheano was an Aftatic, and that is 
the moft we can grant; for the fon fhe nurfed fo 
carefully was apparently not by a wife, but ‘by ‘a 
miftrefs ; and her paffions were naturally the fame 
with thofe of the Grecian women. As to the dagree 
of regard then fhewn to the baftards, they were care- 
fully enough educated, though not (like this of 4n- 
tenor) as the lawful iffue, nor admitted to an equal 
fhare of inheritance. Upon the whole, omer was 
very. favourable to baftards, and has paid them more 
compliments than one in his works. If we are not 
miftaken, Uh/fes reckons himfelf one in the Odyffey. 
Agamemnon in the eighth. book of the Iad, plainly 
accounts it no difgrace, when charmed with the. 
noble exploits of young Yeucer, and praifing him in, 
the raptures of his heart, he juft then takes occafion 
to mention his illegitimacy as a kind of: panegyric- 
upon him. 

+ Homer makes him die-upon the cutting off ‘his. 


harm, which is an inltance of his fkill; for the great 


flux of blood that mult follow fuch a,wound, would, 
be the immediate caufe of death. : 

This whole paffage is extremely beautiful. It 
defcribes the hero carried by an enthufialtic valour . 
into the midft of his enemies, and fo mingled with, 
And the. 
fimile wonderfully illuftrates this fury, proceeding _ 
from an uncommon infufion of courage from hea- 
ven, in refembling it. not to a,conitunt river, but-a 

torrent 
5 





THe 
The yellow harvefts of the ripen’d year, 

And flatted vineyards, one fad wafte appear! 
While Zove defcends in fluicy fheets of rain, 

And all the labours of mankind are vain. 

So rag’d Tydides, boundlefs in his ire, 

Drove armies back, and made all Z7oy retire. 
With gricf the * leader of the Lycian band 

Saw the wide wafte of his deftru€tive hand : 

His bended bow againft the chief he drew ; 

Swift to the mark the thirfty atrow flew, 

Whofe forky point the hollow breaft-plate tore, 
Deep in his fhoulder pieré’d, and drank the-gore:" ~ 
The rufhing ftream.his brazen armour dy’d, 
While the proud archer thus exulting cry’d. . 

Hither ye T+ofaiis, hither drive your ftéeds ! 
Lo! by our hand the braveft Grecian bleeds. 
Not longthe deathful dart he can fuftain ; 

Or Phacbus urg’d me to thefe fields in vain. 

So nee he, boaftful; but the winged dart 
Stopt.fhort-of life, and mock’d the fhooter’s art. 
‘The wounded chief behind ‘his car retir'd, 
The helping hand of Sthenelus requir’d ; 
Swift from his feat he leap’d upon thé ground, 
And tuge’d the weapon from the gufning wound ; 
‘When thus the king his guardian pow’r addreft, 
‘The purple current wand’ring o’er his vett. 

O progeny of Feve / unconquer’d maid ! 
If e’er my godlike fire deferv'd thy aid, 
Ife’er J felt theein the fighting field ; 
_ Now, Goddefs, now, thy facred fuccour yield. - 
Oh give my lance to reach the Trajan knight, 
Whofe arrow wounds the chief thou'guard’it in fight ; 
And lay the boafter grov’ling’on the fhore, 
That vaunts thefe eyes fhall view the light no more. . 

Thus pray’d Fydides, and Minerva heard, 

His nerves confirm’d, his languid fpirits chear’d ; 
He feels each limb with wonted vigor light ; 
. His beating bofom claims the protis’d ‘fight. 





NOTES. : 
torrent rifing from an extraordinary burft of rain. 
This fimileis one of thofe that draws along with it 
fome forcign circumftances. We muft not always 
expect from Homer thofe minute refemblances in 


every branch of a.comparifon, which are the pride 


of modern fimiles. I that which one may call the 
main ¢ tion of ity or the principal point of likenefs, 
be preferved ; he alfeGs, as to the reft, rather to 
pretent the mind with a great image, than to fix it 
down to an exa& one. He is fure to make a fine 


picture in the whole, without drudging on the under. 


parts. 


*. Pandaris. ° 
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Bebold, (fhecry’d) in ev’ry combat fhine, 
‘War be thy province, thy protection mine ; 
Rubh to the fight, and ev’ry foe controul ; 
Wake each paternal virtue in thy foul : pa 
Strength fwells thy boiling brealt, infus’d by me, 
| And all thy godlike father breathes iri thee ! 
Yet more, from mortal mifts I purge thy eyes,t 
And fet to view the warring Deities. « 
Thefe fee thou fhun, thro’ all th’ embattle: plain, 
Nor rafhly ftrive where human force is vain. 
If Venus mingle in the martial band, 
Her thalt thou wound: fo Pallas gives command.. 

With that, the blue-ey’d virgin wing’d her flight 5 
The hero rufh’d impetuous to the fight ; 
With tenfold ardor now invades the plain, . 
Wild with delay, and more.enrag’d by pain... . 
As on the fleccy flocks, when hunger cails, 
Amidtft the field a brindled lion falls ; 
If chance fome fhepherd with a diftant dart 
The favage wound, he roufes at the fart, 
He foams, he roars ; the fhepherd dares not flay; - 
But trembling leaves the {catt’ring flocks a prey. 
Heaps fallon heaps; hebathes with blood the ground;, 
Then leaps victorious o’er the lofty mound... 
Not with lefs fury ftern Tydides flew ; 
And two brave leaders at an inftant flew;,., 
a breathlefs fell, and by hisfide , . 

is people’s paftor, good Flypenor, dy'd 3. 
Aftynms’ breaft the deadly lance receives; ~ 
Hypenor’s fhoulder his broad falchion cleaves: 
Thofe flain he left ; and fprung with noble rage - 
Abasand Polyidus to engage ; : 
Sons of Aurydamas, who wile and ‘old, . : 
‘Could fates forefee,.and myftic dreams, unfold; . 
The youths return’d not from the doubtful plain, 
And the fad father try’d his arts in vain ; : 
No myftic dream could make their fates appear, {- 
Tho’ now determin’d by Tydides’ fpear, . 
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NOTE S.. 
+ This fiGtion of Homer is founded upor an. im« 
‘portant truth: of religion,, not unknown to the: 
Pagans, that God only can open:the eyes of .men, , 
and enable them to fee what they cannot difcover by, 
their.own capacity. There are frequent examples 
of this in the Old Teftament.. God opens the eyes 
of Hagar that fhe might fee the fountain, in Gen. 
‘xxi. rg. Soin Numb. xxiie 31. The Lord opened 
the eyes of Balaam, and he farv the Angel of the Lord: 
franding in his way, and his ford drawn in bis band. 
“A pafligemuch-refembling- this of our author. . 
{ The whole of this paffage feems natural and 
poetical, and tends to move compaflion, which is 
| almoft conftantly the.defign of. the poct, in his fre- 
: quent 
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Young Xanthus next, and Thoin felt his rage, 
The joy and hope of Phensps’ feeble age; 
Vat was his-wealth, and thefe the only heirs 
Of all his labours, and a life of cares, 
‘Cold death o’ertakes them in their blooming years, 
And leaves the father unavailing tears : 
‘To ftrangers now defcends his heapy ftore,* _ 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 
_ _ Two fons of Priam in one chariot ride, 
Glitt’ring in arms, and combat fide by fide. 
As when the lordly lion feeks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
He leaps amidit them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ftrong necks,and tears them to the ground. 
So from their feats the brother-chiefs are torn, 
Their fleeds and chariot to the navy borne. 
With deep concern divine Zncas view’d + 
The foe prevailing, ana his friends purfu’d, 
‘Thro’ the thick ttorm of finging fpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes. 
At length he found Lycaon’s mighty fon; 
To-whom the chief of Venus’ race begun. 
Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
hy winged arrows and unerring bow, 
Thy matchlefs {kill, thy yet unrivall’d fame, 
And boafted glory of the Lycian name? 
Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 
‘That wondrous force by which whole armies fall 3 


NOTES, = 
quent fhort digreffions concerning the citcumftances 
and ‘relations of dying perfons. 

* This is a. circumftance, than which nothing 
‘could be imagined more tragical, confidering the 
character of the father. Homer fays the trufices of 
the remote collateral relations feized the eftate be- 
‘fore his eyes (according to a cuftom of thofe times) 
which ‘to a covetous old man muft be the greateft 
‘wf miferies. t 

+ It is here Zineas begins to act, and if we take a 
view of the whole epifode of this hero in Homer, 
we fhall find his chara&ter ftrongly marked for piety 
and valour. Indeed as to his valour, he is fecond 
only to Heéior, and in perfonal bravery as great in 
the Greek author asin the Roman. Ye is made to 
exert himfelf on emergencies of the firlt iniportance 
and hazard, rather than on common occafions: he 
checks Diomed here in the midit of his fury ; in the 
thirteenth book defends his friend Deiphobus before 
it was his turn to fight, being placed in one of the 

‘hindmoft ranks (which Homer, to take off all ob- 
jections to his valour, tells us happened becaufe 
Priam had an animofity to him, though he was one 
af the bravell of the army.) He is one of thofe who 


a ‘If right I judge, is Diomed the bold. 
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Or God incens’d, who quits the diftant fkies 
‘To punith Y7oy for flighted facrifice.; , 
‘(Which oh avert from our unhappy ftate ! 
For what fo dreadful as‘celeftial hate ?} 
Whoe’er he be, propitiate ove with pray’r ; 

If man, deftroy ; if God, intreat to fpare. ‘ 
; behold, 
























To'him the Lycian. Whom your eyes 


4 Such courfes whirl him o’er the dufty field, 

So tow’rs his helmet, and fo flames his flsield. 
If 'tisa God, he wears the chief’s difguife; 
Or.if that chief, fome guardian of the fkies 
Involv’d in clouds, proteéts him in the fray, 
And turns unfeen the fruftrate dart away, 

J wing’d an. arrow, which not idly fell, 
The ftroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell, 
And, but fome God, fome angry God withitands, 
His fate was due to thefe unerring hands, 
Skill’d in the bow, on foot I fought the war, 
Nor join’d fwift horfes to the rapid car. _ 
Ten polith’d cheriots I poffefs’d at home, § 
And ftill they grace Lycaon’s princely dome: 
There veil’d in {pacious coverlets they ftand ; 
And twice ten courfers wait their lord’s command, 
The good old warrior. bade me truift to thefe, 
When firft for Trey I fail'd the facred feas ; 
In fields, aloft, the. whirling car to guide, . | 
And thro” ‘the ranks of death triumphant ride. 


+ 
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But 

- NOTES, 
refcue Heé?or when he is overthrown by Ajax in the 
fourteenth book. And what alone were fufficient 
to eftablifh him a firft-rate hero, he is the firft that 
dares refift Achilles himfelf at his return to the fight 
in all his rage for the lofs of Parreclus. He indeed 
avoids encountering two at once in the prefent book ; 
and fhews upon the whole a fedate and deliberate 
courage, which if not fo glaring as that of fome 
others, is yet more jutft. 

} We fee through this whole difcourfe of Panda. 
rus the character of a vain-glorious paMonate prince, 
who being fkilled in the ufe of the bow, was highly. 
valued by himfelf and others for this excellence ; 
but having been fuccefslefs in two different trials of 
his fkill, “he is raifed into an outragious paffion, 
which vents itfelf in vain threats on his guiltlefs 
bow. . : 

§ Among the many pictures Homer gives us of 
the fimplicity of the heroic ages,’ he mingles from 
time to time fome hints of an extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, We have here a prince who has all thefe 
chariots for pleafure at one time, with their par- 
ticular fets of horfes to cach, and the moft fumptu- 
ous coverings in their ftables. But we muft re- 
membery 
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But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin’d, oa 
I heard his counfels with unheedfal mind, 


And thought the fteeds(your large fupplics unknown) 


Might fail of forage in the ftraiten’d town: 
So took my bow-and pointed darts in hand,: 
And left the chariots in my native land. a 
Too late, O friend! my rafhnefs I deplore ; 
Thefe thafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 
Tydeus’ and Atreus’ fons their points have found, © 
And undiffembled gore purfu’d the wound, t 
In vain they bled: this unavailing bow 
Serves, not to flaughter, but provoke the foe. 
In evil hour thefe bended horns I ftrung, 
And feiz’d the quiver where it idly hung. 
~Curs’d be the fate that fent me to the field, 
‘Without a warrior’s arms, the {pear and fhield! 
Af e’er with life I quit the Zrgaz plain, 
Tf e’er I fee my fpoufe and fire again, 
This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 
Broke by my hand, fhall feed the blazing flames. 
To whom the leader of the Dardan race : 
Be calm, nor Phadus’ honour’d gift difgrace. 
‘The diftant dart be prais’d, tho” here we need 
The ruthing chariot, andthe bounding fteed. | 
Againft yon hero let us bend our courle, 
And, hand'to hand, encounter force with force. 
Now mount my feat, and from the chariot’s height 
Obferve my father’s fteeds, renown’d in fight ; 
Practis’d alike to turn, to ftop, to chace, 
To dare the fhock, or urge the rapid race: 
Secure with thefe, thro’ fighting fields we go, 
Or fafe to Trop, if Fove affift the foe. 
Hafte, feize the whip, and fnatch the guiding rein ; $ 
‘The warrior’s fury let this arm fuftain ; 
Or if to combat thy bold heart incline, 
“Take thou the fpear, the chariot’s care be mine. 





NO Ln Ss 
member, that he fpeaks of an Afaric prince, thofe 
barbarians living in great luxury. : 

* Pandarus probably did this out of avarice, to 
fave the expence of his horfes. Indeed nothing 
feems more judicious, than to give a man ofa per- 
fidious character a {trong tinQure of avarice. 

+ He fays he is fure it was real blood that fol- 
lowed his arrow 3 bécaule it was anciently a cuftom, 
particularly among the Spartans, to have ornaments 
and figures of a-purple colour on their breafl-plates, 
that the blocd they lofl might not be feen by the 
foldiers, and tend to their difeouragement. 

{ Homer means not here, that one of the herocs 
fhould alight or defeend from the chariot, but only 
that he fhould quit thétdins to the managemenr 
of the other, and Qand-on fovt upon the chariot to 


No. 4. 





O Prince! (Lycaon's valiant fon reply’d) 
As thine the ftceds, be thine the tafk to guide. 
The horf.s practis’d to their lord’s command, 
Shall hear the rein, and anfwer to thy hand. 


‘ But if unhappy, we defert the fight, 


Thy voice alone can anithate their flight: 
Elfe fhall our fates be number’d with the dead, 


‘And thefe, the vi€tor’s prize, in triumph led. 


‘Thine be the guidance then: with fpear and fhield 
Myfelf will charge this terror of the field. 

And now both heroes mount the glitt’ring car 3 
The bounding courfers rufh amidft the war. 
Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus efpy’d, 

Who thus, alarm’d, to great Tydides cry’d. 

O friend! two chiefs.of force immenfe I fee, 
Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thee: 
Lo the brave heir of old Lycaon’s line, 

And great Zyeas, fprung trom race divine ! 
Enough is giv’n to fame. Alfcend thy car ; 
And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 

At this the héro caft a gloomy look, 

Fix’d on the chief with fcorn, and thus he f{poke,. 

Me-doft thou bid to fhun the coming fight? 

Me would’ft thou move to bafe, inglorious flight ? 
Know, ‘tis not honeft in my foul to fear, 

Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 

I hate the cumb’rous chariots flow advance, 

And the long diftance of the flying lance ; 

But while my nerves arc ftrong, my force entire, 
Thus front the foe, and emulate my fire. 

Nor fhall yon fteeds that fierce to fight convey 
Thofe threat’ning heroes, bear them both away 3 
One chief at leaft beneath this arm fhall‘die; § 

So Pallas tells.me, and forbids to fly. 

But if fhe dooms, and if no God withftand, 
That both fhall fall by one victorious hand; 
Then 





NOTES. 
fight from thence. As one might ufe the expref 
fion, to defeend from the fhip, to fignify .to quit the 
helm or oar, in order to take up arms. 

§ It isthe manner of our author to make his 
perfons have fome intimation from within, either 
of profpcrous or adverfe fortune, before it happens 
tothem. In the prefent inflance, we have feen 
Mueas, allonifhed at the great exploits of Dizmed, 
propofing to himfelf the means of his cfcape by the 
fwiltnefs of his horfes, before he advances to en- 
counter him. On the other hand, Déismed is fo 
filled with affaranee, th t he gives orders here to 
Sthenelus to teize thofe horfes, before they come up 
tohim. ‘The eppolition of thefe two is very ob 
fervable. 
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Then heed my words: my horfes here detain, 
(ix'd te the chariot by the ftraiten’d rein ; 
Swift to tues’ erupty feat proceed, 
And {eize the courters of wtherial breed.* 
The race of thofe, which once the thund’ring God 
For ravith'd Ganymede on T7s beltow’'d, 
‘The beft that ¢’er on carth’s broad furface run, 
Beneath the rifing or the fetting fun. 
Hence great dnchi/es tole a breed, unknown, 
By mortal mares, from fierce Lagmedon: ~ 
Four of this race his ampleNtalls contain, . 
And two tranfport Auecas o’er the plain. 
'Thefe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
Thro’ the wide world fhould make our glory known, 
‘Thus while they fpoke, the foe came furious 
on, 
And flern Lycaon’s warlike race begun. 
Prince, thou art met. Tho’ late in vain affail’d, 
‘The {pear may enter where the arrow fail’d. 

Ee faid then thook the pond’rous lance, and flung, 
On his broad fhicld the founding weapon rung, . 
Picre’d the tough orb, and in his cuirafs hung. J 
He blecds! the pride of Greece! (the beafter cries) 
Qur triumph now the mighty warrior lies ! 
Miftaken vaunter ! Diomed reply’d 5 
Thy dart has crr’d, and now my fpear be try’d : 
‘Ye ’{cape not both; one, headlong from his car, 
With hoflile blood fhall glut the God of war. 

He fpoke; and rifing hurl’d his forceful dart, 
Which driv’n by Pallas, pierc’d a vital part; 
Full in his face it enter’d, and betwixt + 
The nofe.and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; 
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* We have already obferved the great delight 
Flomer takes in horfes, as well as heroes, of celeftial 
race: andif he has been thought too fond of the 
genealogics of fome of his warriors, in relating them 
even in a battle; we find him here as willing to 
trace that of his horfes in the fame circumfMance. 
‘Thefe were of that breed which Yupiter beltowed 
upon Zro, and far fuperior co the common {train of 
Trajan horfess 

+ It has been afked, how Dismed, being on foot, 
could naturally be fuppofed to give fuch a wound as 
is deferibed here. ANee it ever fo improbable, the 
exprefs mention that Minerva conducted the javelin 
to that part, would render this paffage unexception- 
able. = But withont having recourfe to a miracle, 
fuch a wound might be received by Pandarus, cither 
if he ftooped, or tf his enemy took the advantage 
of a rifing ground, by which means he might not 
impoffibly {land higher, though the other were in a 
chariot. “Vhis folution may be confirmed by the 
lownels of the chariots at that time in ufe. 
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Crafh’d all his jaws, and cleft the tong: 
Till the bright point look’d out bencath 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the zr: 
Earth groans beneath him, and his atms vio 
The ftarting courfers tremble with affri,}. . 
The foul indignant feeks the realms of night. 
To guard his flaughter’d.friend, Aeneas {i «... 
His fpear extending where the carcafe lies ; 
Watchful he wheels, protects-it ev'ry way, 
As the grim lion: flalks around his prey. é 
Over the fall’n trunk his ample fhield difplay’d, 
He hides the hero with his mighty fhade, . 
And threats aloud: the Greeks with longing cyes 
Behold at diflance, but forbear the prize. 
Then fierce Zjdides ttoops, and from the fields 
Heav’d with vaft force, a rocky fragment wields. 
Not two {trong men th’ enormous weight cold raife, 
Such men aslive in thef: degen’rate days.§ : 
He fwungitround; and gath’ring {trength to throw, 
Difeharg’d the pond’rous ruin at the foe. 
Where to the hip th’ inferted thigh unites, 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights ; , 
Thro’ both the tendons broke the rugged flone, - 
And ftripp’d the fkin, and crack’d the folid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ftagg’ring with his pains; 
His falling bulk his bended arm fuftains 5 
Loft in a dizzy mift the warrior lies ; ; 
A fudden cloud comes: fwimming 0’er his eyes. : 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers fway’d, 
Opprefs’d had funk to death’s eternal fhade; 
But heav’nly /exus, mindful of the love 
She bore Auchifes in th’ Idean grove, 
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NOTES. 

£ ‘This protecting of the dead body was not only 
an office of picty agreeable to the charaéter or Encas 
in particular, but looked upon as a matter of great 
importance in thofe.times. Tt was believed that the 
very foul of the deceafed fuffered by the body's re- 
maining. deflitute of the rites of {epultyre, as has 
already been obferved in a former note, page 7. 
Whoever confiders this, will not be furprizcd ag 
thofe long and obflinate combats for the bodies of 
the heroes, fo frequent in the iad. Flomer thought 
it of fuch weight, that he has put this circumftance 
of want of burtal into the propefftion at the beginning 
of his poem, as one of the chief misfortunes that 
befel the Greeks. 

§ This opinion of a degeneracy of human fize 
and ftrength in the procefs of ages, has been very 
general. The active life and temperance of the firft 
men, before their native powers were prejudiced by 
luxury, may be fuppofed. to have given them this 
advantage. : 
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His dabgér views: with anguifh and defpair, | 

And guards her offspring ‘with a mother’s care. 
About her much-lov’d fon;her arms fhe throws, - 
Her arms whofe whitenefs match the falling fnows. 
Screen’d from the foe behind Her fhining veil;* — , 
The (words wave hiarmlefs, and thé jav’lins fail: 
Safe thro’ the rufhing ‘horfe, and feather’d flight ~ 
Of founding fhafts, the bears him from the fight. 

+ Nor Sthenelus, with unaffifting hinds, : 
Remain’d unheedful ef his lord’s commands : 

His panting {teeds, remov’d from out the war, 

He fix'd with ftraitén’d traces to thé car. 
Next riffing to the Dardan fpoil, detains - 

"The heav’nly courfers' with the flowing mancs: 
‘Thefe in proud triumph to the ficet convey’d, 

No longer now a Trojan lotd obey’d.: “4 

That charge to bold Deipylirs he gave, 

(Whom moft helov’d, a3 brave men love the brave) 
Then mounting on his car, ref{um’d the rein, 

And follow’d where, Zydides [wept the plain. 

Mean while (his conqueft ravifh’d from his eyes) 
The raging chief ‘in chace of Venus flies : + 
No Goddefs fhe comimiflion’d to the field, 

Lake Pallas dreadful with her fable fhield, 

Or fierce Bellona thund’ring at the wall, 

While flames afcend, and mighty ruins fall ; 

Tle knew.foft combats fuit the tender dame, . 

New to the field, and ftill a foc to fame. 









ay "NOT E'S.. 
* Homer fays, fhe {pread her veil that it might be 
a defence againft the darts. How comes it then 
aftcrwards to be pierced through, when /enus is 
wounded ? “It is manifeft the veil was not, impenc- 
trable, and is. faid here to.be a defence only as ‘it 
rendered Aiveas invifible, by being interpofed. 

+, We have feen with what eafe Menus takes Paris 
out of the battle in the third book, ‘when ‘his life 
was in'danger from AdZenelaus;° but here when fhe 
Jhas ‘a charge of more importance and nearer con- 
cern, fhe is not able to preferve herfelf or her fon 
from the fury of Domed. The difference of fuccefs 
in two attempts fo like each other, is occafioned by 
that penetration of fight with which Palas had en- 
dued her favourite, For the Gods in theirintercourfe 
with men are not ordinarily feen, but when they 
pleafe torender themfelves vilible; wherefore Kenus 
night think herfelf and her fon fecure from the in- 
folence of this daring mortal ; but was in this de- 
ccived, being ignorant of that faculty, wherewith 
the hero was enabled to diftinguifh Gods as well as 
nien. : 
‘ f Jn our author’s:days they had a notion of Gods 
that were corporeal, to: whom they afcribed bodies, 
though of a more fubtle kind than’ thofe of mortals. 
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Thro’ breaking ranks his furious’ courfé he bends; 


r And at the Goddefs his broad lance extends: 


Thro’ her bright veil the daring weapon drove, | 

Th’ ambroffal veil, which allthe Graces wove: °° 

Her fnowy, Hand the razing ftecl profan’d, °° 

Acid the tranfparent fkin with crimfon ftairi’d. 

Froin the clear vein a Qream immortal flow’d, 

Such ftream as iffues from a ‘woundéd God ; £ 

Pure emanation! uncorrupted flood! _ Gone 

Unlike our grofs, difeas’d, terreftrial blood! § 

(For ‘not the bread of man their Hfe,fuflains, © 

Nor wine’s inflaming juice fupplics their veins.) 

With tender fhricks the Goddefs fill’d the place, . 

And dropt her offspring from her weak embrace. ° 

Him Pharbus took: he cafts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 
Then with a voice that fhook the vaulted ikics, 

The king infults the Goddefs as fhe flies. ~ 

Ill with “fove’s daughter bloody fights agree, 

The field of combat is no fcene for thee: 

Go, ,let thy own foft fex employ thy care,’ 

Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 

Taught by this {troke, renounce the war’s alarms, 

And learn'to tremble at the name of arms. | , 
Tydides thus. The Goddefs, feiz’d with dread, 

Confus’d, diftrated, from the conflict fled. 

To aid her, {wift the winged Jris flew, 

Wrapt ina mift above the warring crew. “ 

: : ' The 





NOTES. j 
So in this very ‘place he fuppofes them to have 
blood, but blood ofa finer or fuperior nature. ‘This 
particular of the wounding of Vane fecins to be ‘a 
fiction of Hoenier’s own brain, naturally deduciblé 
from this doctrine of corporeal Gods; and confidered 
as poetry, it isno way fhocking. Yet our author, 
as if he had foreféen fome objefion, ‘has very art- 
fully inferted a juftification of this bold flroke, in 
the fpeech Déone foon after makes to Penus. Jor as 
it was natural to comfort her daughter, by putting 
her in mind that many other Deities had reccived 
as ill treatment from mortals by the permiflion of 
Jupiter ; fo it was of great ufe to the poet, to enn. 
merate thofe ancient fables to the fame purpote, 
which being then generally affented to, might ob- 
tain credit for his own. 

§ The opinion of the incorruptibility 6f cclefiiat 
matter fvems to have been received in the time of 
For he makes the immortality of the Gods 
to depend upon the incorruptible nature of the nutri- 
mient by which they are fuftained: as the mortality 
of men to proceed from the corruptible materials of 
which they are made, and by which they are neu. 
rifhed, é 
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‘The Queen of love with faded charms fhe found, 

Pale was her‘cheek, and livid-look’d the wound. 

‘To Mars, who fatremote, they bent their way ! 

Far on the lef, with clouds involv’d he lay; 

Befide him ftood his lance,, diftain’d with gore, ; 

And, rein’d-with gold, his foaming fteeds before. . 

Low at his knee, .fhe begg’d, with ftreaming eyes,* 

Her brother’s car, to mount the diftant Skies, 

And fhew’d the wound by fierce Tydides giv’n,’ * 

A mortal man, who dares encounter héav’n. 

Stern AZars uttentive hears the Queen complain, . 

And to her hand commits the golden: rein ; , 

She mounts the feat opprefs"d with flent-woe, 

Driv’n by the Goddels of the painted bow,, 

‘Yhe lafh refounds, the rapid’ chariot flies, 

And in a moment f{cales the lofty fkies. . 

‘There {topp’d the car, and there the courfers ftood, 

Fed by fair Jr7s with ambrofial food. 

Before her mother, love’s bright Queen appears, 

C’erwhelin’d with anguifh, and dilfolv’d in tears ; 

She rais’d her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And afk’d, what God had wrought this guilty deed? 
Then the: This infult from no God | found, 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound ! 

Behold the deed of haughty D/omed ! 

"Twas in the fon’s defence the mother bled. 





NOTES. 

* All the former &nxgi/b tranflators make it, /be 
fell on her knees, an overlight occafioned by the want 
of a competent knowledge in antiquities (without 
which no man can tolerably underftand this au- 
thor.) For the.cuftom of praying on the knees was 
unknown tothe Greeés, and in ufe only among the 
Hichrews. - 

+ tis remarkable, that all former commentators 
have been totally at a lofs haw to account for the 
whole of theabove tranfaction. Some/of them, for 
want. of underflanding the fublimity of Homer, have 
accufed him of making Gods of his heroes, and mor- 
tals of his Gods. They have been offended with him, 
for putting it into the power of mankind to wound 
or affliG& the Gods. But this cenfure is entirely 
founded on their ignorance of the origin of Greetan 
mythology, which, when rightly underflood, removes 
every difficulty, and renders the whole paflage plain, 
intelligible, and fingularly beautiful. Let the fol- 
Jowing brief explanation therefore fuffice. In an- 
cient tunes, long before the days of EZomer, it was 
well known, that men after death {till continued to 
live as men, in complete human forms, but far more 
perfed, on which account they were called Gods, 
as having atcained to a fuperior and more exalted 
flate of elenee Their place of habitation was 


an: 


The war with Troy no more.the. Grecians wage <0 
But with the Gods (th’ immortal Gods) engage. 

Dione then. . Thy wrongs with patience. bear, 
And fhare thofe griefs inferior pow’rs mult thare 5 
Unnumber’d, woes mankind from us fuftain; 
And.n.en with woes affliG the Gods again.t 
The mighty Mars in.mortal fetters bound, 
And lodg’d'in brazen dungeons under ground, . .., 
Full thirteen :moons imprifon’d roar’d in vain 5 
Oftus and Lphialtes held the chain: | : 
Perhaps had peiifh’d ; had not Fermes’ care 
Reftor’d the groaning God to upper air. 
Great Funo’s felf has borne her weight of pains 
Th’ imperial partner of the heav’nly reign ; 
Amphitryon’s fon infix’d the deadly dart, 
And fill’d with anguifh her immortal heast. 
Ev’n hell’s grim king Alcides’ pow’ confett, 
The thaft found entrance in his iron breaft ; 
To Feve’s high palace for a cure he fled, — 
Pierc’d in his own dominions of the dead ; 
Where Peon fprinkling heav’nly balm around, 
Affaag’d the glowing pangs, and clos’d the wound. 
Rafh, impious man! to ftain the bleft abodes, 
And drench his arrows in the blood of Gods! 

But thou, (tho’ Pallas urg’d thy. frantic decd) 
Whofe fpear ill-fated makes a Goddefs bleed, 

Know 
- NOTES. | 

underfood to be, notin the air, or above the clonds, 
but ix the minds of furviving.men, whereby they were 
capable of inciting all their affe€tions and thoughts, 
and thus inftigating them to fuch and fuch actions 
agrecable thereto: and on the other hand it was be~ 
lieved, that men had the power of re-a@ting according 
te their freedom of choice and determination, and 
in a certain way affecting thofe fpirits who were affo- 
ciated with them. ‘This reciprocal connection be- 
tween men and f{pirits was accounted elfential to the 
fubfiftence of both,-and in this manner they: thought 
the great chain of exiftence was continued from the 
Supreme Being down to man on earth. Now if 
we conlider Flomer's hiftory of Gods and Goddefles 
according to this light, it will evidently appear, that 
he availed himfelf of thefe general notions of the 
ancients, which, witha variety of other knowledges 
conneéted therewith, formed the bafis of heathen 
mythology. Thus in the patfage before us, where 
itis faid, that men affli@ the Gods with woes, we 
are to underftand that power which man pofleffes 
of refifting or not obeying any impreflion arifing in 
his mind, in which cafe the affociate fpirit that pre- 
fides over that particular affeion, in. ed of 
God, or Goddels, is fuppofed to be affected with 
pain, 
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Know thou, whoe’er ait heav’ ity pow’r contends, 
Short is his date, and foon his glory ends; . 
From fields of death when late he fhall retire, 
‘No infant on his knees fhall call him fire.* 
Strong-as thou art, fome God may yet be found, 
‘To ftretch thee pale and gafping on the ground ; 
Thy diftant wife, Agéale the fair,+ 
Starting from fleep with a diftracted air, 
Shall roufe thy flaves, and her loit lord deplore, 
The brave, the great, the glorious, now no more! 

This faid, fhe wip’d from Venus’ wounded palm 
The facred Ichor, ce infus’d the balm. 

‘Funo and Pallas with a {mile furvey’d, 
And thus to ‘ove began the blue-ey’ d maid. 

. Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove / to tell 
How this mifchance the Cyprian queen befel. 
As late fhe try’d with paflion to inflame - . 
The tender bofom of a Grecian dame, 
Allur'd the fair with moving’ thoughts of j F joy 
To quit her country for fome youth of 7 roy s 
The clafping zone, with golden buckles-bound, 
Raz’d her foft hand with this lamented wound. 

The Sire of Gods and men fuperior fmil’d, $ 
And, galling Venus, thus addreft his child. 





NQT ES. 

**This is Homer's manner of foretelling that he 
fhall perifh unfortunately in battle, which is infi- 
nitely a more artful way of conveying that thought 
than by a direct expreflion, He does not fimply 
fay he fhall never return from the war, but inti- 
mates as much by defcribing the lofs of the moft 
fenfible and affecting leafure that a warrior can 
receive at his return. the like nature is the pro- 
phecy at the end of this fpecch of the hero’s death, 
by reprefenting it in a dream of his wife’s. There 
are many fine {trokes of this kind in the prophetical 
parts of the Old Teftament. Nothing 1s more na- 
tural than Dyone’s forming thefe images of revenge 
upon Dyoned, the hope of which vengeance was fo 
proper a topic of confolation to Venus. 

+ The poet here {eems to complement the ‘fair fex 
at the expence of truth, by concealing the character of 
Jigiale, whom he has defcribed with the difpofition 
of a faithful wife ; though the hiftory of thofe times 
reprefents her as an abandoned proftitute, who gave 
up her own perfon and her hufband?s crown to her 
lover. So that Déomed at his return from Zr ‘oy, when 
he expe&ted to be reccived with all the tendernefs of 
a loving {poufe, found his bed and throne pofteiled b 
anadulterer, was forced to fly his country, and feck 
refuge and fubfiftence in foreign lands. Thus the 
offended Goddefs executed her vengeance by the 
Po effects of her own power, by involving the 

No. 4. 
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Fd fon ava eo eae] Wa oe thefe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 


Thee milder arts befit, and fofter wars ; 
Sweet files are thine, .and kind endearing charms, 
To Mars and Pallas \eave the deeds of arms. 
Thus they in heav’n: while on the plain below 
The fierce Yydides charg’d his D rian foe, 
Flufh’d with celeftial blood purfi’d his way, 
And fearlefs dar’d the threat’ning God of day: 
Already in his hopes he faw him kill’d, 
Tho’ fcreen’d behind Apollo’s mighty thield. 
‘Thrice rufhing furious, at the chief he ftruck : 
His blazing buckler thrice Apalls hook :. 
-He try’d the fourth : when breaking from thecloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
O fon of Tydeus, ceafe! be wife, and fee 
How vaftt the diffrence of the Gods and thee; 
Diftance immenfe! between the pow’rs that fhine 
Above, eternal, deathlefs, and divine, 
And mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, 
A fhiort-liv’d reptile in the duft of earth. 
So fpoke the God who darts celeftial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and fome fteps retires.§ 
Then Phabus bore the chief of Venus’ race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place ; 





NOTES. 
hero i in a feries of misfortunes proceeding from the 
incontinence of his wife. 

- t One may obferve the decorum and decency our 
author conftantly preferves on this occafion: Fupiter 
only fmiles, the other Gods laugh out. “That Homer 


was no enemy “to mirth, may appear from feveral _ 


places of his poem’; which, fo ferious as it is, is in- 
terfperfed with many gaicties. Raillery could ne- 
ver be more natural than when two of the female 
fex had an opportunity of triumphing over another 
whom they hated. Homer makes wifdom herfelf 
not able, even in the prefence of Fupiter, to refilt 
the temptation. She breaks intoa ludicrous {peech, 
and the Supreme Being himfelf vouchfafes to {mile at 
it. But this is not introduced without judgment 
and precaution. For we fee he makes Adinerva 
firft beg Fupiter’s permiflion for this piece of free- 
dom, Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove in which 
he afks the reader’s Jeave to enliven his narration 
with this piece of gaiety. 

§ Diomed till maintains his mtrepid character; he 
retires but a ftep or twocven from Apollo. “Vhe 
conduct of Homer is remarkably juit and rational 
here. He gives Diced no fort of advantage over 
Apollo, becaufe he would not feign what was en- 
tirely incredible, and what no allegory could juftify. 
He wounds “onus and Mars, as it is morally poflible 
to overcome the irregular paifions. which are repre- 

fented 


* 
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Latona there and Pheebe heal’d the wound, 
‘With vigour arm’d Him, and with glory crown’d, 
"This done, the patron of the filver bow | 
A phantom rais’d, the fame in fhape and fhow* 
With great Aineas ; fuch the form he bore, 

+ nd fuch in fight the radiant arms he wore.. 
Around the fpeétre blootly wars are wag’d,. 
And Greece and Trey with clafhing fhields engag’d.. 
Meantime on Jiion’s tow’r Apollo ttood, 
And calling A475, thus urp’d the raging God. 

Stern pow’r of arms, by whom the mighty fall, 

‘Who bathe in blood, and fhake th’ embattled wall, 
Rife in thy wrath! to hell’s abhorr’d abodes 
Difpatch yon Greek, and vindicate the Gods.. 
Firlt rofy Venus felt his brutal rage ; 

Me next he charg’d, and dares all heav’n engage : 
The wretch would brave high heav’n’s immortal Sire; 
His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. ° 

The God of battle iffues on the plain, 
Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train ; 
In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 
Enrag’d, to Trsy’s retiring chiefs he cry’d: 

How long, ye fons of Priam! will ye fly, 

- And unreveng’d fee Priam’s people die ? 

Still unrefifted fhall the foe deftroy, 

And ftretch the flaughter to the gates of Trey? 

Lo brave Zneas finks beneath his wound, 

Not godlike Heéfor more in arms renown’d > 
Hafte all, and take the gen’rous warrior’s part. 

He faid ;_ new coutage {well’d each hero’s heart. 
Sarpedon firft his ardent foul exprefs’d, 

And, turn’d to Heéor, thefe bold words addrefs’d. 

Say, chief, is all thy ancient valour loft, + 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaft, 

That propt alone by Priam’s race fhould ftand 

Troy’s facred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 





NOTES. 
fented by thofe Deities. But it is impoffible to van- 
quith Apolo, in whatfoever capacity he is confidered, 
either as the Suz, or as Defiiny. One may fhoot at 
the fun, but not hurt him; and one may itrive 
againft deftiny, but not furmount it. 

* The fiGion of a God’s placing a phantom in- 
fivad of the hero, to delude the enemy and continue 
the engagement, means no more than that the 
enemy thought he was in the battle. This is the 
language of poetry, which prefers a marvellous 


fiction to a plain and fimple truth, the recital whercof’ 


would be cold and unaffedling. Thus Adnerva’s 
guiding a javelin, fignifies only that it was thrown 
with art and dexterity; AZars taking upon him the 
Mape of Acamas, that the courage of Acamas incited 
him to do fo, and in like manner of the reft. 
+ Tt will be hard to find a fpeech more warm and 
5 
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Now,.now thy country calls her wanted friends, 
And the proud vaunt in juft derifion ends. 
Remote they ftand, while alien troops engage, 
Like trembling hounds before the lion’s rage.. 


' Far diftant hence I held my wide command, 


Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, 
With ample wealth (the with of mortals) bleft, 

A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaft ;, 

With thofe I left whatever dear could be ; 

Greece, if fhe conquers, nothing: wins from me.. 
Yet firft in fight my Lycian bands I'chear, 

And Jong to meet this mighty man ye fear. F 
While Heéfor idle ftands, nor bids the brave 


’ Their wives, their infants, and their altars fave.. 


Hafte,, warrior, hafte! preférve thy threaten’d ftate 3. 

Or one vaft burft of all-involving fate 

Full o’er your tow’rs fhall fall, and fweep away 

Sons, fires, and wives, an undiftinguifh’d prey. 

Rouze alkthy Trojans, urge thy. aids to ean 

Thefe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night:. 

With force inceffant the brave Greeks oppofe 5. 

Such cares thy friends deferve, and fuch thy foes. 
Stung to the heart the gen’rous Heéfor hears, 


| But juit reproof with decent filence bears. 


From his proud car. the prince impetuous fprings ;; . 
On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 

Two. fhining {pears are brandifh’d in his hands ;, 
Thus arm’d, lic animates his drooping bands, 
Revives their ardour, turns their fteps from flighty. 


‘| And -wakes anew the dying flames of fight : 
' They turn, they ftand: the Greeks their fury: dare, 


Condenfé their pow’rs, and wait the growing war. 
As when, on Ceres’ facred floor, the fwain 
Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grainy. 
And_the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 

Afcends in clouds from off the heapy corn ; 
‘ The: 
NOTE &.. 
fpirited than this of Sarpedon, or which comprehends 
fo much in fo few words. Nothing could be more 
artfully thought upon to pique Heé7or, who was fo 


jealous of. his country’s glory, than to tell him he 


had formerly conceived too great a notion.of the 
Trojan valour; and to exalt the auxiliaries above: 
his countrymen. ‘The defcription Sarpedon gives of 
the little concern or intereft himfelf had in the war, 
in oppofition to the neceffity and imminent danger 
of the Trojans, greatly ftrengthens this preference, 
and Jays the charge very home upon their honour. . 
In the latter part, which preferibes Heétor his duty, , 
there is a particular reprimand, in telling him how 
much it bchoves him to animate and encourage the 
auxiliaries; for this is to fay in other words, you 
fhould exhort them, and they are forced on the 
contyary to exhort you. * 
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.-The grey dutt, rifing with colle&ted winds,. 
Drives:o’er-the barn, and whitens all the hinds. * 
All white with duft the Grecian hoft. appears, 

- From trampling fteeds, and thund’ring charioteers. 

The dufky clouds from labour’d earth: arife, 

And roll in {moaking volumes to the fkies.. 

iMars hovers o’er them with his: fable fhield, 

And adds new hortors'to.the darken’d field: 

Pleas’d with his charge, and ardent to-:fulfil 

In Troy’s defence Apollo's heav’nly will : 

Soon as from. fight the blue-ey’d maid: retires, 

Each Trojan bofom with new warmth he fires, 

And now the God, from forth his facred fane, _ 

Produc’d Zxeas to the fhouting train ; 

Alive, unharm’d, with all his peers around,. 

Ereé& he ftood,. and vig’rous from his wound: 

Inquiries none they made ; the dreadful day 

No paufe of words admits, no dull delay ; 

Fierce Difcord torms, Apollo loud.exclaims, 


Fame. calls, Mars thunders, and the field’s in flames. 5 


; NOTES. 
* Homer calls the threfhing-floor facred not only 
as it was confecrated to Ceres, but in regard of it’s 
reat ufe and advantage to human kind; in which 
enfe alfo he frequently gives the fame épithet to 
cities, 8cci. This fimile is of an exquifite beauty. 
+ This fimile contains’ as proper a comparifon, 
and, as fine a pi€ture of nature as any in Alomer: 
‘ however:it is to be feared the beauty and propriety 
of it will not be very obvious to many readers, be- 
caufe it is the defgription of a natural appearance 
which they have not had an opportiinity to remark, 
and which can be obferved only in a mountainous 
country. It happens frequently in very calm wea- 


ther, that the atmofphere is charged with thick: 
vapours; whofe gravity is {uch that they neither rife | 
nor fall, but: remain pois’d in the air at a certain . 


height,.where they continue frequently for _f{everal 
days together. In a plain country this occafions no 
other vifible appearance, but of an’uniform clouded 


{ky ; but in a hilly region thefe vapours are to be 


feen covering the tops, and {tretched along the fides 
of the mountain; the clouded parts above being 
terminated and diftinguifhed from the clear parts 
below by a {trait line running parallel to the hori- 
zon, as far as the mountains extend... The whole 
compafs of nature cannot afford a nobler and more 
exaét reprefentation of a numerous army, drawn up 
in line of battle, and expeéting the charge. The 
long-extended even front, the clofenefs of the ranks, 
the firmnefs, order, and filence of the whole, are all 
drawn with great refemblance in this one compa- 
rifon.. The poet adds, that this appearance is 
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Stern Diomed with either Ajax food, + 


“| And great Uhffes,. bath’d in hottile blood. 

' Embodied clofe, the lab’ring Grecian train 

. The fierceft fhock’ of charging hofts fuftain ; 

; Unmov’d and. flent, the whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix’d as fate. 


So when th’ embattled clouds in dark array + 
Along the fhies their gloomy lines difplay, 

When now the North his boift’rous rage has [pent;: 
And peaceful fleeps the liquid element, 

The low-hung vapours, motionlefs and {till, 


; Reft on the fummits of the fhaded hill ; 


Till the mafs {catrers as the winds arife, 
pete and broken thro’ the ruffled fkies. 

or was the gen’ral wanting to his train, 
From troop to troop he toils through. all the plain. 
Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear; 


Your brave affociates, and yourfelves revere !§ 
“Let glorious acts more glorious aéts infpire, 
And catch from breaft to breaft the noble fire ! 


On 
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while Boreas and the other boilterous winds, which, 


difperfe and break the clouds, are laid afleep. This 


is as exact as it is poetical ; for when the winds’ 


arife, this zegular order is foon diffolved. This 


circumftance is added to the defcription, as an omi- | 


nous anticipation of the flight and diffipation of the: 


Greeks, which foon enfued when Mars and Heéfer 
broke in upon them. 


t+ If Homer in the longer fpeeches of the iad, .- 


fays all that could be faid’ by eloquence, in the. 


fhorter he fays all that can be faid with judgment. 
Whatever fome few modern critics have thought, 
it will be found upon due reflection, that the length 
or brevity of his fpeeches is determined as the occa- 
fions ‘either allow leifure or demiand hafte. This 
concife oration of Agamemnon is a mafler-piece irr 
the laconic way. 
fay fomething very powerful, and no time was to 
be loft. He therefore warms the brave and the 
timorous by one and the fame exhortation, which at 
once moves by the love of glory, and the fear of 
death, 
Scotch general under Grffavus, who upon fight of 
the encmy, faid only this; “See ye thofe lads? 
Either fell them, or they’ll fet] you.” 

Vhis neble exhortation of Agamennen is cor. 
refpondent to the wife feheme of Ne/fer in the fecond 
book: where he advifed to rank the foldiers of the 
fame nation together, that being known to each 
other, all might be incited either by a generous 
emulation ora decent fhame. . 


‘The exigence required he fhould” 


It is fhort and full, like that of the brave. 
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On valour’s fide the odds of combat lie, 
‘The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 

"Tne wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 
‘Meets death, and worfe than death, eternal fhame. 
Thefe words he feconds with his flying lance, 
"To meet whofe point was {trong Deitoon’s chance ; 

ncas’ triend, and in his native place 
Honour’d and lov’d like Priam’s royal race: 
Long had he fought the foremoft inthe field s 
But now the monarch’s lance tranfpierc’d his thield: 
‘His fhicld too weak the furious dart to ftay, 
‘Thro’ his broad belt the weapon fore’d it’s way ; 
The grizly wound difmifs’d his foul to hell, 
Wis arms around him rattled.as he fell. 

Then fierce xeas brandifhing his blade, - 
In dult Orfilochus and Crethon laid, 
Whofe fire Drécleus, wealthy, brave, and great, 
In well-built Phere held his lofty feat: 
Sprung from Alpheiis, plenteous ftream ! that yields 
Increafe of harvefts to the Pylan fields. 
He got Orfilechus, Ditcleus he, . 
And thefe defcended in the third degree. 
Too early expert in the martial toil, 
In fable.fhips they left their native foil, 
I’ avenge Atrides: now, untimely flain, 
"They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 
So two young mountain lions, nurs’d with blood 
‘In deep receffes of the gloomy wood, 
Ruth fearlefs to the plains, and uncontroul’d 
Depopulate the ftalls, and wafte the fold ; 
‘Till pierc’d at diftance from their native den, 
©’erpower’d they fall beneath the force of men. 
Proftrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, 
Like mountain firs, as tall and {trait as they. 
Great Menelaiis views with pitying eyes, 
Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies 5 
Mars urg’d him on; yet, ruthlefs in his hate,* 
The God but urg’d him to provoke his fate. 





NOTES, 

* This is a ftriking inftance of what has been in 
general obferved by commentators on the battles of 
Hamer, his artful manner of making us meafure one 
hero by another. We have here an exact feale of 
the valour of Afnews and of Méenelaus ; how touch 
the former outweighs the latter, appears by what is 
faid of Afars in thefe lines, and by the neceffity of 
Antilochus’s aflitting Moenelaus: as afterwards what 
overballance that affiftance gave him, by 4neas’s re- 
treating from them both. How very nicely are 
thefe degrees marked on either hand? ‘This know- 
ledge of the difference which nature itlelf fets 
between oue man and another, makes our author 





He thus advancing, Ne/for's valiant fon 


"| Shakes for ‘his danger, and neglects hisowns . 
Struck with the thought, fhould -He/en’s lord ‘be 


: flain, 
And all his country’s glorious labours vain. 
Already met the threat’ning hefoes ftand,; 
The fpears already tremble in their hand : 
In rufh’d Antilochus, his aid'to bring, 
And fall or conquer by the Spartan king. 
Thefe feen, the Dardan backward turn’d ‘his courfe, 
Brave as he was, and fhunn’d unequal force. 
The breathlefs bodies to the Greeks they drew ; 


- Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 


Firft Pylemrenes, great in battle, bled, - 
Who fheath’d in brails the Paphlagenians led. 
Atrides mnark’d him where fublime he ftood 
Fix’d in his throat, tke jav'lin drank his blood. 
The faithful A4don, as he turn’d from fight ~ 
His flying courfers, funk to endlefs nights 
A broken rock by Ne/for’s fon was thrown 5 
His bended arm receiv’d the falling ftone, 

From his numb’d hand the iv’ry-{ftudded reins 
Dropt in the duft, are trail’d along the plains : 
Mean while his temples feel a deadly wound ; 

He groans in death, and pond’rous finks to ground : 
Deep drove his helmet in the fands, and there 
The head ftood fix’d, the quiv’ring legs in air : | 
‘Till trampled flat beneath the courfer’s feet, 71 
The youthful vi€tor mounts his empty feat, 

And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. | J 

Great Heéfor faw, .and raging at the view 
Pours on the Greeks: the Trojan troops purfue 5 
He fires his hoft with animating cries, 

And brings along the Furies of the fkies. 

Mars, ftern deftroyer! and Bellona dread,t 

Flame in the front, and thunder at their head; 
This fwells the tumult and the rage of fight; 

That fhakes a fpear that cafts a dreadful light ; 
- Where 





NOTES, 
neither blame thefe two heroes for going againf{t 
one who was fuperior to each of them in ftrength ; . 


nor that one, for retiring from both, when their 
conjun&tion made them an overmatch to him, 
There is great judgment in all this. 

+ There is a great noblenefs in this- paffage. 
With what. pomp is Heéor introduced into the 
battle, where Mars and Bellona are his attendants ? 
‘The retreat of Dirgmed is no lefs beautiful; Minerva 
had removed the mift from his eyes, and he imme- 
diately difcovers Mars affitting Heé?or, His fur- 
prize on this occafion is finely 1maged by that of the 
traveller on the fudden fight of the river. 
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Where H-Gor-march’d, the God of battles fhin’d, 

Now flonn’d-before him, and now rag’d behind. 
Ljpatdes paus’d amidft his full career ;- 

Then firft the hero’s manly breaft knew fear. 

As when fome fimple fwein his cot forfakes, 

- Auid wide thro’ fens an unknown journey takes ; 

If chance a fwelling brook his pailage ftay, 

And foam impervious crofs the wand'rer’s way, 

Confus’d he ftops, a length of country paft, 

Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laft. 

Amaz’d no lefs the great Tydicdes ttands ; : 

He itay’d, and turning, thus addrefs’d his bands. 
No wonder, Greeks! that all to Heéfor yield, 

Securé of-fav’ring Gods, he takes the field ; 

His ftrokes they fecond, and avert our {pears : 

Behold where Avars in mortal arms appears! 

Retire then warriors; but fedate and flow ; 

Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 

‘Truft not too much your unavailing might ; 

°Tis not with Zroy, but with the Gods ye fight. 


Now near the Greeks the black battalions drew 3 


And firft two leaders valiant Heer flew, 

His force Anchialus and Muefthes found, 

In ev’ry art of glorious: war renown’d ; 

In the fame car the chiefs to combat ride, 

‘And fought united, and united dy’d. 

Struck at the fight, the mighty Ajax glows 

With thirlt of vengeance, and aflaults the foes, 
, His maffy {pear with matchlefs fury fent, 

Thro’ Amphius’ belt and heaving belly went: 

Amphius Apafus happy foil poflefs’d, 

With herds abounding, and with treafure blefs’d ; 

But fate refiftlefs from his country led 

The chief, to perifh at his people’s head. 

Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 

And fierce, to feize it, conqu’ring Ajax {prung 5 

Around his head an iron tempeft rain’d ; ' 

A woed of fpears his ample tnicld fultain’d ; 

Beneath one foot the yet warm corpfe he preft, 

And drew his jav’lin from the bleeding breaft : 

He could no more ; the fhow’ring darts deny’d 

To {poil his glitt’ring arms, and plumy pride. 

Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 

With briftling lances, and compaéted fhiclds ; 





NOU Eo. 

* There is a particular farcafn in Téepolemus’s 

calling Swepedon in this place Lycian counfellr, one 

better {killed in oraory than war; as he was the 

governor of a people who had long been in peace, 

and probably (ifwe may guefs from his charadter in 
omer) yemarkable for his {pceches. 

+ Healludes to the hittory of the fir deftruQion 

bk by Lfercules, vccafioncd by Laomedon’s re~ 
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Till in the fteely circle ftraiten’d round, 
Forc’d he gives way, and fternly quits the ground. 
While thus they ftrive, Téepolemus the great, 
Urg’d-by the force of unrefifted fate, 
Burns with defire Sarpedon’s ftrength to prove ; 
Alcides’ offspring meets the fon of “fove. 
Sheath’d in bright arms each adverfe chief came on, 
Fove’s great defcendant, and his greater fon. 
repar’d for combat, ere the lance he toft, 
The daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaft. 
What brings this Lycian counfellor fo far,* 
To tremble atour arms, not mix in war? 
Know thy vain (elf, nor let their flatt’ry move, 
Who ftyle thee fon of cloud-compelling Jove. 
How far unlike thofe chiefs of race divine, 
How vaft the diff’rence of their deeds and thine ! 
had got fuch heroes as my fire, whofe foul 
Yo fear could dunt, nor earth, nor hell controul.. 
Trey Felt his arm, and yon proud ramparts fland + 
Rais’d on the ruins of hi. vengeful hand: 
With fix finall fhips, and but a fender train, 
He left the town, a wide deferted plain. 
But what art thou ? who deedlefs look’{t around, 
While unreveng’d thy Lycians bite the ground 
Small aid to Tray thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou muft yield tome. 


. Piere’d by my {pear to endlefs darknefs go |. 


I make this prefent to the fhades below. 
The fon of Hercules, the Rhadian guide, 
Thus haughty fpoke. The Lycfan king reply’d. 
Thy fire, Oprince!. o’erturn’d the T7zjan fate, 
Whofe pérjur’d monarch well deferv’d his fate; 
Thofe heav’nly ftceds the hero fought fo far, ; 
Falfe he detain’d, the juft reward of war: 


‘Nor fo content, the gen’rous chief defy’d, 


With bafe reproaches and unmanly pride. 
But you, unworthy the high race you boaft,, 
Shall raife my glory when thy own is loft : 
Now meet thy fate, and by Sarpedn flain,. 
Add one more ghott to Pluto's gloomy reign. 
He faid: beth jav’lins atan inftant flew: 
Both ftruck, both wounded, bur Sarpeatn’s flew : 
Full in. the boafter’s neck the weapon flood, 
Transfix’d his throat, and drank the vital blood : 
The 
NOTE Ny a 
fufing that hero the horfes, which were the reward 
promifed him for the delivery of his daughter F/rene. 
f Vhefe words include the chief firing of Sua. 
pelos anfwe to Tiepolemus, He tells him Laces 


‘don delorved his misfortune, not only for his perfidy, 


but for injurirg a brave man with unmanty ands 
feandalous reproaches 5 alluding to thoie whisk 
Thpolmus had jutt before calt upon him. 
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‘The foul diftainful feeks the ¢aves of night, 
And his feal’d eyes for ever lofe the light. 

Yet notin vain, Tlepolemus, was thrown 
Thy angry lance; which piercing to the bone 
Sarpedon’s thigh, had robb’d the chief of breath ; 
But Yous was prefent, and forbad the death. 
Berne trotm the conflict by his Lycian throng, 
The wounded hero drage’d the lance along. 
Lis friends, each bufy’din his fev’ral part, 

Thro’ hafte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 
"The Grecks with flain Tlepslemus retir’d 3 
Whole fall UAffes view'd, with fury fir’d; 
Doubtful if Fove’s great fon he fhould purfue, 
‘Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 
But heav’n and fate the firft defign withfand, 
Nor this great death muft grace Uh/fes’ hand. 
Minerva drives him on the Lycian train 3 
Alufiar, Cromius, Hlalius, Rtrow’d the plain, 
Alcander, Prytanis, Neémon fell, 
And numbers more his fvord had fent to hell: 
But Heder faw 3 and furious at the fight, 
Ruth’d terr.ble amidit the ranks of fight. 
With joy Sarpedon view’d the with’d relief, 
And, faint, lamenting, thus implor’d the chief. 





: NOTES. 

* Homer is in nothing more admirable than in the 
excellent ufe he makes of the fi/ence of the perfons 
he introduces. Zt would be endlefs to collect all the 
inftarices of this truth throughout his poem; yet 
we cannot but put together thofe that have already 
occured in the courfe of this work, and leave to the 
reader the pleafure of obferving it in what remains. 
‘The filence of the two heralds, when they were to 
take Biifers from Achilles, in book 1. In the third 
book, when /r’s tells Helen the two rivals were to 


fight in her quarrel, and that all Troy were ftanding 


{pedlators; that guilty princefs makes no anfwer, 
but cafis a veil over her face and drops a tear; and 
when fhe comes juft after into the prefence of Priam, 
She {peaks not, til after he has ina particular mar- 
ner encouraged and commanded her. Parts and Ade- 
velaus being juft upon the point to encounter, the 
latter declares his wifhes and hopes of conqueft to 
heaven; the former being engaged in an unjuil 
cante, fays nota word. In the fourth book, when 
Jupiter as exprefled his defire to favour Tray, Frans 
declaims againlt him, bue the Gaddefs of Cas 
thongh much concerned, holds her peace. hen 
Agamemnon too rafhly reproves Dianed, that hero re- 
mains filent, and in the true chara€ler of a rough 
warrior, leaves it to his actions to {peak for him. 
In the prefent book, when Sarpedon had reproached 
f7eor in an open and generous manner, LZecfor pre- 
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Oh fuffer not the foe to: bear away: 
My helplefs corps, an unaflifted prey : 
If I, unbleft, muft fee my fon no more, ; 
My much-lov’d confort, and my native fhore, 

Yet let. me die in J/ion’s facred wall; ; 
Troy, in whofe caufe I fell, thall mourn my fall. 
He faid, nor Heéfor to the chief replies,* - 
But fhakes his plume, and fierce to combat flies, 

Swift as,a whirlwind drives the featt’ring foes, 
And dyes the giound with purple as he goes. 

Beneath a beech, Feve’s confecrated fhade, - 
Tis mournful friends divine pm laid: 
Brave Pelagon, his fav’rite chief, was nigh, : 
Who wrench’d the jav’lin from his finewy thigh, 
The fainting foul {tood ready wing’d for flight, 
And o’er his eye-balls fwum the fhades of night; 
But Boreas rifing frefh with gentle breath,t. 
Recall’d his fpirit from the gates of death: 
The gen’rous Greeks recede with tardy pace, 
Tho’ Mars and Heétor thunder in their face ; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 
Slow they retreat, and ev’n retreating, fight. 
Who firft, who laft, by Mars and Tete’ hand 
Stretch’d in their blood, lay gafping on the fand? § 

es ue Teuthras 

NOTE S. ; 
ferving the fame warlike character, returns no an- 
{wer, but immediately haftens to the bufinefs of the 


: field; as he alfo does in this place, where he inftantly 
| brings off Sarpedon, without fo much as telling him 


he will endeavour his refcue. 
+ Sarpedon’s fainting at the extraction of the dart, 


-and reviving by the free air, fhews the great judg- 


ment of our author in thefe matters. But how. 
poetically has he told this truth, in raifing the Gad 
Boreas to his hero’s affiftance, and making a little 
machine of but one line? This manner of. repre- 
fenting ‘common things in figure and perfon, was 


‘perhaps the effect of Homer's Aégyptian education, 


} This flow and orderly retreat of the Greeks, 


| with their front conftantly turned to the enemy, is 


a fine encomium both of their courage and difcipline. 
This manner of retreat was in ufe among the anci- 
ent Lacedemonians, as were many other martial 
cuftoms delcribed by, Hemer. "This practice took 


its rife among that brave people, from the appre- 


henfions of being flain with a wound received in 
their backs. Such a misfortune was not only attend- 


‘ed with the hiphe(t infamy, but they had found a 
, way to punifh them who foffered thus even after 


their death, by denying them the rites of burial. 

§ This manner of breaking into an interrogation, 
amidft, the defcription of a battle, is what’ ferves 
very much to awaken the reader, oe here an 

invocation 


f 


%, 
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Teuthras the great, Oreftes the renown’d, .- ~ "| Such as the heav’ns produce: iind-fdund the gold” 

For manag’d fleeds, and Trechys prefs’d ithe ground; Two brazen.rings of work divine were roll*d: 

Next Oenomaus,-and Oenops’ offspring dy’d; . The boffy naves of -folid filver {hone ; - 

Orefbius lat fell groaning at their fide : ‘ Braces of ‘gold ‘fufpend the moving throne: - ‘ 
4 The car behind an arching figure bore; 


Ordbius, in his painted mitre.gay, . 
ee k The bending concave form’d an arch before. 


In fat Becctia held his wealthy: fway, : 
‘Where lakes furround low: Hy/e’s watry plain 5 Silver the beam, th’ extended yoke was gold, - 
“And golden reins th’ immortal courfers hold. 


A prince and people ftudious of their gain. — ke I 
‘The carnage: Fune from the fkies furvey’d, : Herfelf,. impatient, to the ready car 
And touch’d with grief befpoke the blue-ey’d maid. [ The courfers joins, and breathes revenge and wat. 
O fight accurft! fhall faithlefs ivy prevail, Pallas difrobes 5 her radiant veil unty’d,t 
And thall our promife to our people fail? With flow’rs adorn’d, with art diverfily’d, 
(The labour’d veil her heav’nly fingers wove} 


How vain the word to A@enelatis giv’n 
By ‘Fove’s great daughter and the Queen of Heav’n, | Flows on the pavement of the court of Fave: 
Now heav’n’s dread arms her mighty limbs inveft, 


‘Beneath his arms that Prfam’s tow’rs fhould fall ; ’ 
“Fove’s cuirafs blazes on her ample bteatt ; 


If warring Gods for ever guard the wall? 

Adars, red with flaughter, aidsour hated foes: _ Deck’d in fad triumph for the mournful field,. 

Hafte, let us arm, and force with force oppofe ! O’er her broad {houlders hangs his horrid ‘fhield, 
She fpoke ; AdZinerva burns to mect the war : Dire, black, tremendous! round the margin roll’d, 

And now Heav’n’s Emprefs calls her blazing car.* | A fringe of ferpents hiffing guards the gold: ¢ 

Here all the terrors of grim war appear, 


At her command rufh forth the fteeds divine 5 
Rich with immortal gold their trappings fhine. Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, - 
Here ftorm’d Contention, and here Fury frown’d, 


Bright Hebe waits ; by Fleb2, ever young,’ 
‘The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown’d, 
‘The maffy golden helm fhe next aflimes, 


On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Of founding brafs; the polifh’d axle feel. That dreadful nods with four o’erthading plumes ; 
Eight brazen {pokes in radiant order flame 5 So vaft, the Broad circumference contains § 

‘The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 
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NOTES. 
and wifdom overturns whole armies, and humbles 
the pride of the kings who offend him! But we dhufl 
not wonder at. the unufual majefly of all thiefe ideas, 
if we confider that they have a near refemblance to 
{ome defcriptions of the fame kind in the faered 
writings, where the Almighty is reprefented armed 
with terror, and dcfcending in anajefty to be revenged 
on his enemies. The charfot, the de, and the 
Shield of God, are expreffions frequent in the Padus. 

$ Our author does not particularly defcribe this 
fringe of the gis, as conliiting of ferpents; Init 
that it did fo, may be learned from Mercedstus in his 
fourth book, ‘ The Greeks (fay he) borrowed the 
velt and fhield of ASinerva from the Lydians, only 
with this difference, that the Lydiaz fhicld was 
fringed with ‘thongs of Jcather, the Greei.a with 
ferpents.”’ 

§ The words in the original are capable of two 
meanings; either that this helmet of Viiter was 
fufficient to have covered the armies of an hundred 
Cities, or that the armies of an hundred efties were 
engraved upon it. It is here tranflated in fuch a 
manner that it may be taken cither way, though 
the learncd are molt inclined to the fornier fente, as 


thae 
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NOTES. ' : 
invocation to the Mufethat prepares us'for fome- 
thing uncommon. , 

* Homer {cems never more delighted than when 
he has fome occafion of difplaying his fkill in me- 
chanics. The detail he gives us of this chariot is 
a beautiful example of it, where he takes occafion 
to defcribe every different part with a happinefs 
zarcly to be found in defcriptions of this nature. 

+ This fition of Padias arraying herfelf with the 
arms of Fupiter, finely intimates that the is nothing 
elfe but the wifdom of the Almighty. The anci- 
‘ents marked this place with a ftar, to diftinguith it 
vas one of thofe that were perfectly admirable. In- 
deed there is a greatnefs and fublimity in the whole 
pallage, which is aftonithing, and fuperior to any 
imagination but that of Homer, nor is there any that 
might better give occafion for that celebrated faying, , 
That he was the only man who had feen the forms 
of the Gods, or the only man who had fhewn them. | 
With what noblenefs he deferibes the chariot of 
‘Juno, the armour of Minerva, the Aigis of Fupiter, - 
filled with the figures of Edorror, Affright, Difcord, | 
and all the terrors of war, the cffeéls of his wrath | 
agamt men; and that {pear with which his power: 
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The Goddefs thus th’ imperial car afcends; . ' 
Shook by her arm the mighty jav’lin bends, 
Pond’ rous and huge; that when her fury burns, . 
Proud tyrants humbler, and whole hojts o’erturns, 
Swift at the f{courge th’ ethereal courfers fly, 
While the fmooth chariot cuts the liquid tky, 
Heav'n’s gates fpontaneous open to the pow’rs, * 
Heav'n’s golden gates, kept by the winged: heurs ; T 
Commillion’d in alternate watch they fland, 
The fun’s bright portals and the fkies command;, . 
Involve in clouds th’ eternal gates of day, 
Or the dark barrier roll with eafe away. 
"The founding hinges ring: on either fide 
The gloomy volumes, pierc’d with light, divide, 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient {kies 
Contus’d, Odympus’ hundred heads arife ; 
Where far apart the Vhund’rer fills his throne, 
©O’cr all the Gods, fuperior and alone. 
Chere with her fuowy hand the Queen reftrains 
The ficry. feeds, and thus to sve complains. 
© Sire! can no refentment touch thy foul? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder rok? 
What lawlefs rage on yon forbidden plain, 
What rath deftruGion! and what heroes flain! 
Venus, and Phabus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the flaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furicus pow’r! whole unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no juftice bind. 
Say, mighty father! fhall we fcourge his pride, 
And drive from fight th’ impetuous homicide? 
Towhom affenting, thus the Thund’rer faid 
Go! and the great Adinerva be thy aid. 


nt A 


NOW SE S, 
that idea is greater and more extraordinary ; indeed 
miore agrecable to Elomer’s bold manner, and not 
extravagant if we call in the allegory to our affift- 
ance, and imagine it an allufion to the providence 
af God that extends over all the univerfe. 

#® This marvellous circumflance of the gates of 

‘heaven opening themfelves of their own accord to 
the divinities that pals through them, is a beauty 
that cannot be fufficiently admired. The expreffion 
is in the Zafera manner, where they faid the gates of 
heaven, or of earth, for the exfrance or extremities of 
heaven or earth; a phrafe ufual in the fcriptures. 

+ By the d:urs here are meant the fea/fons, 

4 Itis only wefdom that can mafter frength, It 
is worth while here to obferve the condu&t of Ho- 
mer. Hoe makes Adinerva, and not ‘Juno, to fight 
with Alars 3 becaufe a combat between Adas and 
uno could not be fupported by any allegory to 
have authorized it: whereas the allegory of a 
battle between Mars and Adenerva is very open and 
intelligible. 


To tame the monfter-god Minerva knows, § 
And: oft affli€'s his: brutal breaft with’ woss.. 
He faid; Saturnia, ardent to obey,’ . - 
Lath’d her white fteeds ‘along th’ aérial way. 
Swift down the fteep of heav’n the chariot rolls, © 
Between th’ expanded earth and ftarry poles. 
Far as a thepherd, from fonve-point on high, § 
O’er the wide main extends his boundlefs eye ; 
Thro’ fuch a {pace of air, with thund’ring found, 
At ev'ry leap th’ immortal courfers bound : 
Trey now they reach’d, and touch’d thofe banks divine 
Where filver Simois and Scamander join. . 
There Funo ftopp’d, and (her fair leeds unloos’d) 
Of air condens’d a vapour circumfus’d ; 
For thefe, impregnate with celeftial dew,. 
On Simois’ brink ambrofial herbage grew.. 
Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 
Smooth as the failing doves, they glide along. |} 
The beftand braveft.of the Grecian band 
(A warlike circle) round Tydides ftand : 
Such was their look as lions bath’d in blood,, 
Or foaming boars, the terror of the woot. 
Heav’n’s Emprefs mingles with the mortal’ croudy ° 
And fhouts, in Sveztor’s founding voice, aloud: 
Stentor the ftrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, | 
Whole throat furpafs’d the force of fifty tongues. 
Inglorious Argives! to your race a fhame, 
And only men in figure and in name! 
Once from the walls your tim’rous foes engag’d,. 
While fierce in war divine Achilles rag’d, 
Now iffuing fearlefs they poffefs the plain,. 
Now win the thores, and {carce the feas remain: 
; Her: 
NOTES, : 
§ Acelebrated writer citing thefe verfes as a 
noble inftance of the fublime, fpeaks to this effect: 





-© In what a wonderful manncr does Homer exalt 


his.deities ; meafuring the leaps of their very horfes 
by the whole breadth of the horizon? Who is there 
that confidering the magnificence of this hyperbole; 
would not cry out with reafon, Phat if thefe hea- 
venly fteeds were to make a fecond leap; the world 
would want room for a third?” : 

| This fimile is intended to exprefs the lightnefs 
and fmoothnefs of the: motion of thefe Goddeffes.. 
This kind of movement was appropriated to the 
Gods by the AZeypétans, from whom Lfomer might 
poflibly have taken tnis notion, 

q ‘Vhere was a necellity for cryers whofe voices 
were ftronger than ordinary, in thofe ancient times, 
before the ufe of ‘trumpets was known in their 
armies. “Vhere isa farther propricty in Flomer’s 
attributing this voice to Yuna; becaufe Funa is no 
other than the a/r, aud becanfe the ar is the mediura 


of found, 
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Her fpeech new fury to their hearts convey’d 5 
While near Tydides flood th’ Athentan maid ; 
The-king befide his panting tteeds fhe found, 
O’erfpent with toii, répofing on the grouhd ; 
To.cool his.glowing wound he fat apart, © 
ee infli€ted by the Lycian dart) 

surge drops of fweat from all his limbs defcend, 
Beneath his pond’rous fhield-his finews bend, 
‘Whofe ample belt that o’er his fhoulder lay, 
He eas’d ; and wafhi’d the clotted gore away. 
‘The Goddefs Jeaning o’er the bended yoke, 
Béfide his courfers, thus her'filence broke. 

Degen’rate prince!-and not of Tydeus’ kind, * 
Whofe little body lodg’d a mighty mind ; 
Foremoft he prefs’d in glorious toils to fhare, 
And -fearce refrain’d when I forbad the war. 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to gos 
And'feaft encircled by the Theban foc ; 

‘There brav’d, and vanquifh’d, many a hardy knight ; 
Such nerves'I gave him, and fuch force in fight. 
‘Thou too no lefs haft been my conftant care ; 

‘Thy hands I.arm’d, and fent thee forth to war: 
‘But thee, or fear deters, or floth, detains ; 


"No drép of all thy father warms thy veins. 


The chief. thus.anfwer’d mild. Immoral maid! 
‘I own thy prefence, and confefs thy aid. 


Not fear, thou.know’it, withholds me from the plains, 
’ Nor floth hath feiz’d me, but thy word reftrains : 


From warring Gods thou bad’ft me turn my fpear, 
And.Venus only found refiftance here. 


" Hence, Goddets! heedful of thy high commands, 
‘Loth I gave way, and warn’d our Argrve bands : 


' For Mars, the homicide, thefe eyes beheld, 


With flaughter red, and raging round the field. 
"Then thus A@imerva. Brave Tydides, hear! 
Not Adars himfelf, nor ought immortal fear. : 





= NOT ES. 
* "This {peech of Minerva to Diomed derives it’s 


‘ whole force and efficacy from the offeifive compa- 
. rifon fhe makes between Zydens and his fon. Ty- 


deus when he was fingle in the city of his enemy, 
fought and overcame the TAchans, even though Adi- 


_ merva forbad him; Diomed in the midi of his army, 


and with enemiés inferior in number,. declines the 
fight, though Ménerva commands him. Tydens 
difobeys her, to engage in ‘the battle; Déomed dif- 
obeys her to avoid engaging; and that too after he 


‘ had upon many oceafions cxpericnced' the afliftance 


tae 


of the Goddefs. 

+ ALnerva in this place very well paints the man- 
ners of Mars, whole buftiels was always to fortify 
the weaker ‘fide,in order to keep up the broil. ‘The 


No. 4. 






Full on the God impel thy foaming horfe : 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 
Rath, furious, blind, from thefe to thofe he flies, + 
And ev’ry fide of wav’ring combat tries ; 
Large promife makes, and breaks.the promife madey. 
Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 

She faid, and to the fteeds approaching near, 
Drew from his feat the martial charioteer.. 
The vig’rous pow’r the trembling car aftends, 


‘Fierce for revenge ; and Déomed attends. 


The groaning axle bent beneath the load ; 

So great a hero, and fo great a God. . 
She {natch’d the reins, fhe lath’d with all her force, 
And full on Afars impell’d the foaming horfe: 

But firft, to hide her heav’nly vifage, fpread 

Black Orcus’ helmet o’er her radiant head. £ 

Juft then gigantic Periphas lay flain, 

The ftrongeft warrior of th’ Afoliax train s 


' The God who flew him, leaves his proftrate prize 


Stretch’d where he fell, and at Tydides flies. ‘ 
Now rufhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 

The daring Greek ; the dreadful God of war! 
Full atthe chief, above his courfer’s head, ~ 


From Jars his arm th’ enormous weapon fled’s 


Pallas oppos’d her hand, .and caus’dto glance . . 
Far from the car, the ftrongimmortal lance. 
Then threw the force of Tydetts’ warliké fon 3. 
The jav’lin hifs’d ; the Godde& urg’d it on: 
Where the broad cinéture girt his armour round; 
It pierc’d the God: his groin receiv’d the wound. 
From the rent fkin the warrior tugs again 


‘The fmoking fteel. ars bellows with the pain: | 


Loud, as the roar encount’ring armies yield,§ 
When fhouting millions fhake the thund’ring field, 
Both armies ftart, and trembling gaze around ; 
And earth and heav’n re-bellow to ihe found. 

As 





NOTE S, 
paffage includes a fine allegory of the nature of war. 
Mars is called inconftant, and a breaker of his promifes, 
becaufé the chance of war is wavering, and uncer~ 
tain victory is perpetually changing fides. 

$ As every thing that goes into the dark empire: 
of Pluto, oy Orcus, difappears and is fecn no more ; 
the Greeks from thence borrowed this figurative ex- 
preffion, to put on Pluto’s helact, that is to fay, ‘fa 
become invifible. 

§ This hyperbole to exprels the roaring of Adurs,, 
fo ftrong as it is, yet is not extravagant. It wants 
not a qualifying cireumflance or two 3 the voice is 
nothuman, buethat of a Deity; am’ the compari. 
fon being taken from an army, renders it more 


“natural widr refpect to the God of war, 
rhs . 
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As vapours blown by 4ufeer’s fultry breath,* 
Pregnant with plagues, and fhedding feeds of death, 
Beneaththe rage of burning Sirius rife, . 

Choak the parch’d earth, and blacken all the fkies ; 
In fuch a cloud the God from combat driv’n, 

High o’er the dufty whirtwind feales the heav’n. 
Wild with his pain, he fought the bright abodes, 
There fullen fat beneath the Sire of Gods, 

Shew’d the celeftial blood, and with a groan 

Thus pour'd his plaints before th’ immortal throne. 

Can Feve, fupine, flagitious facts furvey, 

And brook the furies of this daring day ? 

For mortal men celeftial pow’rs engage, 

And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 

From thee, © father! all thefe ills we bear, 

And thy fell daughter with the fhield and {pear : 
Thou gav’ft that fury tq the realms of light, 
Pernicious, wild, regardlefs of the right.+ 

All heav’n befide reveres thy fov’reign fway, 

Thy voice we hear, and thy behefts obey: 

°Tis her’s t’ offend, and ev’n offending fhare 

Thy breafts, thy counfels, thy diftinguifh’d care: 
So boundlefs fhe, and thou fo partial grown, 
‘Well may we deem the wond’rous birth thy own. 


a 





NOTES. 

* Mars, after a fharp engagement, amidft the 
rout of the Tyojans, wrapt in a whirlwind of duft, 
which was raifed by fo many thoufand combatants, 
flies towards Olympus. Hones compares him in 
this eftate, to thofe black clouds, which, during a 
fcorching fouthern wind in the dog-days, are fome- 
~+imies borne towards heaven’; for the wind at that 
time gathering the duft together, forms a dark cloud 
of it. The heat of the fight, the precipitation of 
the Trgans, together with the clouds of duft that 
flew above the army, and took AZ@ars from the fight 
of his enemy, fupplicd Hower with this noble 
image. 

+ Itis very artful in Homer, to make Afars accufe 
Minerva of all thofe faults and enormities he was 
himfelf fo eminently guilty of: Thole people who 
are the muft unjuft and violent, accufe others, even 
the belt, of the fame crimes: every irrational man is 
a diftorted rule, trices every thing by that wrong 
meafure, and forms his judgment accordingly. 

j} Thofe are miftaken who imagine our author 
reprefents his Gods as mortal. He only reprefents 
the inferior or corporeal Deities as capable of pains 
and punifhments, during the will of Jupiter, which 
is not inconfiftent with true theology. If Mars is 
faid in Disne’s fpeeth to Venus to have been near 
perifbing by Otus and a iL means no more 
than lafling mifery, fuch as Jupiter threatens him 


larus. 


Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 

Againft th’ Immortals lif:s his raging hand : 
The heav’nly Venus firft his fury found, 

Me next encount’ring, me he dar’d to wound 3 
Vangitith’d I fled: ev’n T the God of fight, 
Fram mortal madnefs fcarce was fav’d by flight, 
Elfe hat thou feen me fink on yonder plain, 


) Heap’d round, and heaving under loads of flain! 


Or pierc’d with Grecian darts, for ages lie, 
Condemn’d to pain, tho’ fated not to die.f 

Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look 
The Lord of thunders view’d, and ftern befpokes. 
To me, perfidious! this lamenting ftrain? ~ 
Of lawlefs force fhall lawlefs Mars complain ? 
Of all the Gods who tread the fpangled ikies, 
Thou moft unjuft, moft odious in our eyes! § . 
Inhuman difcord is thy dire delight, 
The watte of flaughter, and the rage of fight; - 
No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, .. 
And all thy mother in thy foul rebels. 
In vain our threats, in vain our pow’r we ufes 
She gives th’ example, and her fon purfues. 
Yet Jong th’ infli€ted pangs thou fhalt not mourny, 
Sprung fince thou art from Fove, and heav’nly pa 

Elfe, 





N.O TE & 
with when he {peaks of precipitating him into Tar- 
Homer takes care to tell us both of this God 
and of Pluto, when Peon cured them, that they. 
were not mortal. 

§ Fupiter’s reprimand of Mars is worthy the 
joftice and goodnefs of the great governor of the 
world, and feems to be no more than was neceffary 
in this place. Homer hereby admirably diftinguifhes 
between Adinervaand Jars, that is to fay, between 
FFifdom and ungoverned Fury; the former is pro- 
duced from upiter without a mother, to fhew that 
it proceeds from God alone ; and Homer's alluding 
to that fable in the preceding fpeech fhews that he 
was not unacquainted with this opinion. The 
latter is born of Fupiter and Fung, becaufe whatever 
is created by the miniftry of fecond caufes, and the 
concurrence of matter, partakes of that origirial 
fpirit of divifion which reigned in the chaos, and is of 
a corrupt and rebellious nature. The reader will 
find this allegory purlued with great beauty in thefe 
two fpecches; efpecially where Fupiter concludes 
with faying he will not deftroy Mars, becaufe he 
comes from himfelf; God will not annihilate paffron, 
which he’ created to be of ufe to reafon : wifdom has 
occation for paffion, in the fame manner as princes 
have need of guards. Therefore reafon and wifdom 
corre& and keep paffion in fubjedion, but donot 
entirely deftroy and ruin it. 
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thrown, .* 
Where chain’d on burning rocks the Y7tans groan. 
Thus he who fhakes Olympus with his nod’; . 
"Then pave to Paon’s care the bleeding God. 
With gentle hand the balm he pour’d around, — 
‘And heal’d th’ immortal flefh, and clos’d the wound, 
As when the fig’s preft juice, infus’d in cream,* 
To curds coagulates the liquid ftream, 





NOTE 8S." 
* The fudden operation of the remedy ad- 
miniftered by Pon, is well expreffed by this fimili- 
tude. It is neceflary juft to take’ notice, that they 
anciently madeufe of the juice or fap of-a fig for 
runnet, to caule their milk to coagulate, ; 
The allegory of this whole book. lies open, is 
. carried on with clofenefs, and wound up with fulnefs 
and ftrength. The great moral ofitis, that a brave 
man fhould not contend againft heaven, but refift 
‘only Venus and Mars, incontinence and ungoverned 
fury. Dicmed is propofed as an example of a great 
“and enterprizing nature, which would perpetually 
be venturing too far, and committing extravagancies 
or impietiés, did it not fuffer itfelf to-be checked 
and guided by Adimerva or prudence ; for it is this 
xvifdom (as we are. told in the very firft lines of the 
book) that raifes a hero above all others, Nothing 
is more obfervable than the particular care Homer 
thas taken to fhew he defigned this moral. He 
never omits any occafion throughout the book, to 
put it in‘expre{s terms into the mouths of the Gods, 
or perfons of the greatclt weight. Adinerva, at the 
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Elfe, fing’d with light’ning, hadft thou hence been | Sudden the fluids fix, the parts 


. J Glorious he fat, in majelty reftor’d, 








combin’d ; 
Such, and fo foon, th’ xtherial texture join’d.. 
Cleans’d from the duft and gore, fair Hcd2 drefk . 
His mighty limbs in an immortal veft. . 


Faft by the throne of heav’n’s fuperior Lord. * 


Funo and Pallas mount the bleft abodes, 


-Dheir tafk perform’d, and mix among the Gods. 





NOTES. 
beginning of the battle, is made to give this precept 


‘to Diomed; “ Fight not againft the Gods, but give 


way to them, and refift only Venus.’ The fame 
Goddefs opens his eyes, and enlightens him fo far 
as to perceive when it is heaven that acts immcdi- 
ately againft him, or when it is man only that 
oppofes him, ‘The hero himfelf, as foon as he has 
performed her diGtates in driving away Venus, cries 
out, not as to the Goddefs, but as to the paffron, 
«© Thou haft no bufinefs with warriors, is it- not 
enough that thou deceiveft weak women?” Even 
the mother of Vexus, while fhe comforts herdaugh~ 
ter, bears teftimony to the moral: « That man (fays 


- fhe) is not long-liv’d who contends with the Gods:’’ 


And when Dzomed, tranfported by his nature, pro- 
ceeds but a ftep too far, Apollo difcovers himfelf in 
the moft folemn manner, and declares this truth’ in 
his own voice, as it were by direct revelation: 
“‘ Mortal, forbear! confider, and know the vaft 
difference there is between the ‘Gods and thee. 
They are immortal and divine, but man a miferable 
reptile of the duft.” : 


+ 
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THe Eptsopes or Graucus AND DiomED, AND oF Hecror AND ANDROMACHE, 


Lhe Gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. Helenus,. the chief augur of "Troy, commands HeQor to 
return to the city, in order to appoint a folemn proceffion of the queen and the Vrojan matrons to the temple of” 


Minerva, /s inireat her to remove Diomed from the fight. 


The battle relaxing during the abfence of HeQory. 


Glaucus and Diomed have an interview between the two armies ; where coming to the knowledge of the friend- 
hip and:-bofpitality paft between their anceftors, they make exchange of their arms. . HeQtor having performed. 
the orders of Flelenus,, prevailed upon Paris to‘return to the battle, and taken a-tender leave of his wife Andro-" 


mache, haftens.again to the field. 


Lhe feene is firft in the field of battle, betwen the rivers Simois and’Scamander, and then changes to. Troy.. 


dencciape i z : : . 


yield. oo. caer 
: ‘fo human force and.human fkill, .the field : 
. Dark fhow?’rs of javelins fly from fvesto foes; «, 
. Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows ; 
While Tray’s fam’d * ftreams that bound the death- 
ful plain ‘ ue 
Qn either fide run purple to the main. 
Great Ajax firft to conqueft led the way,t 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn’d the doubtful day, 


iN pow heav’n forfakes the fight: th’ immortals 


NOTES. 
* Scamander and Simois. 
+ Ajax performs his exploits immediately upon 
the departure of the Gods from the battle. It is 


obferved that this hero is never aflifted bythe Dei- 


ties, as molt of the reft are. 

{ This Dhracian prince is the fame in whofe 
likencfs Mars appears in the preceding book, rally- 
ing the Trojans, and forcing the Greeks to retire. In 
the prefent defcription of his flrength and fize, we 
fee with what propricty this perlonige was feleQed 
by the poet, as fit to be aflumed by the God of war. 

§ This beautiful charaQer of s/xylus is evidently 
a panegyric on generofity, and not improbably on 
the memory of fome excellent, but unfortunate man 
in that country, whom the poet honours with the 


~ es oY 


The Thracian Acamus. his faulchion found,t .: 
And hew’d'th’ enormous giant to the ground ;_ 
His thund’ring arm 4 deadly f{troke impreft: , . 


‘Where the black horfe-hair nodded.o’er his creft z, 


Fix’d in his. front the brazen weapon lics,. ; 
And feals in endlefs fhades his fwimming eyes., 
Nekt Zeuthras’ forrdiftain’d the fands with blood, 

Axylus, hofpitable, rich, and good: § 
In fair Arifba’s walls, (his native place) 
He held his feat ; a friend to human race. 

: . Fatt 

NOTES. 

noble title of @ friend of mankind. It is indeed a: 
fevere reproof of the ingratitude of men, and a: 
kind of fatire on the human race, while he repre-. 





‘fents: this lover of his fpecies miferably perifhing, 


without affiftance from any of thofe numbers he had. 
obliged. ‘This death is very moving, and the cir.” 
cumttance of a faithful fervant’s dying by his fide,. 
wellimagined, and natural to fucha character. His 
manner of keeping houfe neay a frequented high- 
way, and relieving all travellers, is agreeable to. 
that ancient hofpitality which we now only read 
of. There is abundance of this {pirit every where. 
in the Odyffey. The patriarchs in the Old Tef- 
tament fit at.their gates to fee thofe who pafs by,. 
and intreat them to enter into their honfes: ‘This. 

cordial 
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Faft by the road, his ever open door / 
Oblig’d the we Ithy, and reliev’d the poor. 
To ftern Zydides now he falls a prey, . 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day! 
Breathlefs the good man fell, and by his fide 
His faithful fervant, old Calefius dy’d. 
By great Zuryalus was Drefus flain, 
And next he laid. Opdeltius on the plain. 
Two twias were near, bold, beatiful, and young, 
From a fair Naiad and Bucolion {prung : 
Ce white flocks Bucolion fed, 
lat monarch’s firft-born by a foreign bed’; 
In fecret woods he won the Narad’s grace, 
And two fair infants crown’d his {trong embrace:) 
Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms ; 
The ruthlefs victor ftripp’d:their fhining arms. 
Aftyalus by Polypacies fell ; 
“Ehffes’ Ipear Pidyles {ent to hell; 
By Teucer’s fhaft hrave Aretain bled, 
And Neffor's fon laid ftern Ablerus dead 5, 
Great Agamemnon, leader of the b-ave, 
The mortal wound of rich &latus gave, 
Who held in Pedafus his proud abode, 
And till’d the banks where filver Satuio flow’d. 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was Main ; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 
Unbleft Adraf2us next at mercy lies 
Beneath the Spartan fpear, a living prize. 
‘Scar’d with thedin and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong fteeds,, precipitate in flight, 
Rufh’d ona Tamarift’s frong trunk, and broke 
“The fhatter’d chariot from the crooked yoke ; 
"Wide o’er the field,. refiftlefs as the wind,. 
For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. © 


NO T E'S, 
cordial manner. of, invitation is particularly defcribed 
in the 18th and rgth chapters of Genefis. The 
Eaflern nations fecm to have had a peculiar difpo- 


fition to thefe exercifes of humanity, which con- | 


tinues ina great. meafure to this day. It is yet a 
piece of charity frequent with the Turks, to erect 
Caravan ferahs, or inns for the reception of travellers. 
Diodorus Siculus writes of Gallias of Agrigentum, 
that having built feveral inns for the reliet of ftran- 
gers, he appointed perfons at the gates to invite all 
who travelled. to make. ufe of them ; and that this 
example was followed by many others who were 
inclined. after the ancient manner to live in a hu- 
mane, and beneficent correfpondence with man- 
kind. That this Gallas entertained and cloathed at 
one time no Jefs than five hundred horfemen ; and 
that there were in his cellars three hundred veflels, 
each of Which contained an hundred hogtheads of 


No. 4, 





Prone on his face he finks befice the wheel: 

Atrides oer him fhakes his vengeful fteel ; 

The fallen chief in fuppliant polture prefs’d 

The vi@or’s knees, and thus his pray’r. addrefs’d.. 
O [pare my youth, and for. the life I owe-* 


Large gifts of price my father fhall beftow ; 


When fame fhall tell,. that not in battle flain 
Thy hollow fhips his captive fon detain, 

Rich heaps of brafs fhall in thy tent be told.;. 
And fteel well-temper'd, and perfuafive gold. 

He faid: compaflion. touch’d the hero’s heart, 
He flood fufpended with the lifted dart : : 
As pity pleaded for his vanquifh’d prize,. 

Stern Agamemnon fwift to vengeance flies, 
And furious, thus. QO impotent of mind! 
Shall thefe, fhall thefe Atrides’ mercy find? 
Well haft thou known proud Y7ey’s perfidious land. 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 

Not one of all the race, nor fex, nor age, 
Shall fave a Trojan from our boundlefs rage : 
lion thall perith whole, and bury all ; 

Her babes, herinfants at the breaft, fhall fall.. 
A dreadful leifon of exampled fate, _ 
‘Towarn the nations, and to.curb the great ! 

The monarch fpoke; the words with warmthaddrett. - 
To rigid juitice fteel’d his brother’s breatft. 
Fierce from his knees the haplefs chief he thrutt ; 
The monarch’s jav’lin {tretch’d him in the du(t. 
Then preffing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the flain he tugg’d the reeking dart. 
Old Nefor faw,, and rouz’d the warrior’s rage ; 
Thus, heroes! thus the vig’rous combat wage! 
No fon of Mars defcend, for fervile gains, 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. t 
Behold 

N.OT ES. 
wine. The fame author tells us. of another Agri. 
gentine, that at the marriage of his daughter feafled 
all the people of his city, who at that.time were- 
above twenty thoufand. 

* This paffage, where Agamemnon takes away that 
Trejan's lite whom Menelaus had pardoned, and is 
not blamed by Homer for fo doing, mutt be afcribed 
to the uncivilized manners of thofe times, when. 
mankind was not united by the bonds of a rational 
focicty, and is not therefore to be imputed to the 


poet, who followed nature as it was in_ his days. 


The hiftorical books of the Old Teftament 

abound in inftances of the like cruelty to conquered 

enemics. | 

+ This important maxim of war is very naturally 

introduced, upon Nefer'’s having feen Adenelaus 

ready to [pare an encmy for the fake of a ranfom. 

It was for fuch Ieffons as thefe that décwander fo 
much. 





Behold yo1 glite’ring hoft, your future fpoil ! 
F rit gain the conqu.ft,. then retvard the toil. 

And now had Gaece eternal fanie-acquir’d, 
And frighted Zrov within her walls retir’d; 
Had not fage -Aelenus her ftate redréeft, — 
Taught by the Gods that mov'd his facred breaft ; 
Where defor ftood, with great 4Eneas join’d, 
The feer reveal’ the counfels of his mind. 
__¥e gen’rous chiefs! on whom th’ immortals lay 
"The cares and giories of this doubtful day, 
On whom your aids, your country’s hopes depend, 
Wife to confult, and active to defend ! * 
Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 
Ere yet their wives foft arms the cowards gai n, 
The fport and infult of the hoftile train. 

eo 
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much efteemed Homer, and ftudied his poem. He | 
made his ufe of this precept in the battle of Ardelz, 
“when Parmenis being in danger of weakening the 
main ‘body to defend the baggage, he fent this mef- 
fage to him: Leave the baggage there; for if we 
‘gain the vidtory, we fhall not only recover what is 
‘our own, but be mafters of all that is the enemy’s. 
Hiftories ancient and modern are filled with exam- 
ples of enterprizes that have mifcarried, and battles 
that have been loft, by the greedinefs of foldiers for 
pillage. 

* “This is a twofold branch of praife, expreffing 
the excellence of thefe princes both in council and 
in battle. , 

+ Some medern would-be critics have objected . 
to Hamer’s conduct, that Heer, upon whom the 
whole fate of the day depended, is made to retire 
from the battle, only to carry a meffage to Troy 
concerning a fucrifice, which might have been done 
as well by any other. They think it abfurd in A/e- 
dens to advife this, and in Heder to cornply with it. 
What occafioned this falfe criticifm, was, that they 
imagined it to be a piece of advice, and not a com 
mand. Flelenus was a priclt and augur of the higheft 
rank, he ¢rjoins it as a point of religion, and Hle&or 
obcys him as‘one in{pired from heaven. The Tro- 
jan army was in the atmott diftrefs, occafioned by 
the prodigious flaughter made by Dsramed: there 
was therefore more reafon and neceffity to propitiate 
Minerva who affiled that hero; which BHelenus 
might know, though flef}or would have chefen to 
have ftayed and trufted to the arm of flefh. Here 
is nothing but what may agree with cach of their 
charaGers.  Pled?or gocs as he was obliged in reli- 
von, but not before he animated the troops, re- 
eflablifhed the combat, repulfed the Greeks to fome 
diflance, received a promife from Sfe/caus that they 


When your commands have hearten’d ev’ry band, 
Ourfelves, here fix’d, will make the dang’‘rous {land ; 
Prefs’d as we are, and fore of former fight, \ 
Thefe {traits demand our lafl remains of might, 
Meanwhile, thou Aleéfer to the town retire, ¢ 

And teach our mother what the Gods require 
Direét the queen to lead th’ affembl d train 

Of Troy’s chief matrons to Minerva’s fane 3 

Unbar the facred gates, and feck the pow’r 

With offer’d vows, in L/on’s topmoft tow’r. 

‘The largeft mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 

Moft priz’d for art, and labour’d o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddefs’ honour’d knees be fpread ; : 
And twelve young heifers. to her altars led. - 
If fo the pow’r aton’d by fervent pray’r,$ 
Our wives, our infants, and our city fpare, 
; \And 





Nov ES. : ‘ 
would make a ftand at the gates, and given one 
himfelf to the army that he would foon return -to 
the fight: all which Hfomer has been careful to 
fpecify, to fave the honour, and preferve the cha» 
rater, of this hero. As to felents’s part, he 
faw the ftraits his countrymen were reduced to, he 
knew his authority as a prieft, and defigned to res 
vive the courage of the troops by a promife of 
divine affitance. Nothing adds more courage to 
the minds of men than Juperftition, and perhaps it 
was the only expcdient then left ; much like a modern 
pradtice in the army, to enjoin a faf when they 
wanted provifion. Helenws could no way have 
made his promife more credible, than by fending’ 
away Heéer; which looked like an affurance that 
nothing could prejudice them during his abfence on 
fuch a religious. account. No leader of lefs autho+ 
rity than Flec¥er could {0 properly have enjoined this 
folemn a&t of religion; and laftly, no other, whole 
valour was lefs known than his, could have left the 
army in this jundture without a taint upon his 
honour. Homer makes this piety fucceed ; Paris is 
brought back to the fight, the Trojans afterwards 
prevail, and ‘Fupiter appears openly in their favours 
book 8. Though after all, it may be, that the 
poct’s chicf intention in this, was to introduce that 
fine epifode of the parting of HYeé?or and Andromache. 
This change of the feene to Troy furnifhes him 
with a great number of beauties. By this means 
his poem is for a time divefted of the fiercenefs and 
violence of battles, and being as it were wathed 
from flaughter and blood, becomes calm and finiling 


“by the beauty of thefe various epifodcs. 


$ ‘The author here plainly fuppoles Helenus, by 
his fkillin augury or fome other divine infpiration, 
well informed that the mtght of Dromed, which 
wrought fuch great deftruction among the Trojans, 
6 wus 
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‘And far avert Tydides’ waftful ire, 
That mows whole troops, and makes all Tray retire. 
* Not thus “Achilles taught our hofts.to dread, Toe 
Sprung tho’ he was from more than mortal bed 5 
Not thus refiftlefs rul’d the ream of fight, 
In rage unbounded, and unniatch’d in might. 
Heéor obedient heard; and, with a bound, 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground ; 
Thro’ all his hoft, infpiring force, he flies, 
And bids the thunder of the battle rife. 
‘With rage recruited the bold Zrzjans glow, 
And turn the tide of confli@ on the foe: 
Fierce in the front he fhakes two dazzling fpears ; 
All Greece recedes, and-’mid{t her triumph fears. 
Some God, they thought, who rul’d the fate of wars, 
Shot down avenging, from the vault of ftars. 
Then thus, aloud. - Ye dauntlefs Dardans hear! 
And you whom diftant nations fend to war ! 
NOTES. 
was the gift of Pallas incenfed againft them. ‘The 
prophet therefore directs prayers, offerings, and facri- 
tices to be made to appeale the anger of this offended 
Goddefs ; not to invoke the mercy of any propitious 
‘Deity. This is confotmable to the whole fyftem of 
Pagan fuperttition, the worfhip whereof being 
-prounded, not on love but fear, feems directed rather 
‘to avert the malice and anger of a-wrathful and 
‘mifchievous demon, than to implore the afliftance 
‘and protection of a benevolent being. 
* It was ufual in ancient times for foldiers to 
‘talk together before they encountered. Homer is 
“full of examples of this fort, and he very well de- 
‘{erves we fhould be fo juft as to believe he had never 
done it fo often, but that it was agreeable to the 
‘manners of his age. But this isnot onlya thing of 
cuftom, but founded on reafon itfelf. The ties of 
hofpitality in thofe times were held more facred than 
‘thofe of blood ;~and it is on that account Déomed 
gives fo long an audience to Glaucus, whom he 
‘acknowledges to be Ins gueft, with whom it was 
not lawful to engage in combat. -Hlomer) makes an 
admirable ufe of this conjeGture, to introduce an 
entertaining hiftory after fo many battles as he has 
been defcribing, and to unbend the mind of his 
reader by a recital of fo much variety as the ftory of 
the family of Sifphus. It may be farther obferved, 
with what addrefs and management he places this 
long converfation ; it is not during the heat of an 
obftinate battle, which had been too unfeafonable 
to be excufed by any cuftom whatever; but he 
‘brings it, in after he te made Heéfor retire into 
Troy, when the abfence of fo powerful an enemy 
thad given Diomed that Ieifure which he could not 
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Be mindful of the ftrength your fathers ‘bore; 
Be {till yourfelves, and Alec?or afks no more. 


| One hour demands me in the Troj2# wall, 


To bid our altars flame, and victims. fell: 
Nor fhall, I truft, the matron’s holy train, 
And rev’rend elders, feek the Gods in vain. 

This faid, with ampic ftrides the hero-paft‘s 
The fhield’s large orb behind his fhoulder caft, 
His neck o’erfhading, to his ancle hung ; 

And as he march’d, the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paus’d the battle, (godlike Elec?or gone) 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus’ fon * 
Between both armies met: the chiefs from far t 
Obferv’d each other, and had mark’d for war. 
Near as they drew, Tydides thus began, ; 

What art thou, boldeft of the race of man? 
Our eyes, till now, that afpeét ne’er beheld, 
Where fame is reap’d amid th’ embattled field : 

Yet 
NOTES es 
have had otherwife. The poet, after having caufed 
Heéor to go out of the fight, interrupts the violence 
of wars, and gives fome relaxation to the reader, ih 
caufing him to pals from the confufion and diforder 
of the aGtion to the tranquillity and: fecurity of aa 
hiftorical narration. For by means of the happy 
epifode of GYaucus, he cafts a thoufand plealing 
wonders into his poem; as fables, that include 
beautiful allegories, hiftories, genealogies, fentences, 
ancient cuftoms, and feveral-other graces that tend 
to the diverfifying of his work, and which by break- 
ing (as one may fay) the monotony of it, agreeably 
inttruét the reader. Let us obferve, in how fine a 
manner our author has hereby praifed both D/omed 
and Heéfor. For he makes us know, that as long 
as HeéFor isin the field, the Greeks have not the’ 
leaft leifure to take breath ; and that as foon as he 
quits it, all the Zrgyans, however they had regained 
all their advantages, were not able to employ 
Diomed fo far as to prevent his entertaining himf{eIt 
with Glaucus without any danger to his party. 

+ It is ufual with our inimitable author, before 
he introduces a hero, to make as it were a halt, to 
render him the more remarkable. Nothing could 
more prepare the attention and expectation of the 
reader, than this circumltance at the firfl niecting of 
Diomed ard Glauens, Jult at tlhe time when the 
mind begins to be weary with the battle, it is 
diverted with the profpeé of a tingle combat, which 
of a fudden turns to an interview of friendthip, and 
ar unex pected [cene of fociable virtue, ‘The whole 
air of the converfation between thefe two lrerocs has 
fométhing heroically folema in it. 
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Yet far before the troops thou dar’ft appear, 

‘And meet a lance the fiercelt herocs fear. 
Unhappy they, and born of Jucklefs fires, 

Who tetnpt our fury when Admerva fires! 

But if from heav’n, celeltial thou defcend ; * 

Know, with immortals ve no more contend. 

Not long Lycurgus view’d the golden light, + 
That daring man who. mix’d with Gods in fight ; 
Bacehus, and Bacchus’ votaries, he drove 

With brandith’d fteel from A4/Ja’s facred grove, 
"Their confecrated fpears lay {catter'd round, . 
With curling vines and twifted ivy.bound; 
While Bacchus headlong fought the briny flood, ° 
And Toetis’ arm recciv’d the trembling God. 

‘Nor fail’d the crime th’ immortals wrath to. move, 
(Th? immortals bleft with endlefs eafe above) 
Depriv’d of fight by their avenging doom, 
Chearlefs he breath’d, and wander’d in the gloom : 
Ther funk unpity’d to the dire abodes, 

A wretch accurit; and hated by the Gods! 

1 brave not heav’i: but if the fruits of earth 
‘Suftain.thy life, and buman be thy birth 5 





: NOTES. 
* A quick change of mind from the greateft im- 
picty t as great fuperftition, is frequently obferva- 
ble in men, who having been guilty of the moft 
heinous crimes without any remorfe, on the fudden 
are filled with doubts and fernples about the moft 
lawful or indifferent aGtions. This feems the prefent 
cafe of Diomed, who having knowingly wounded 
and infulted the Deities, is now afraid to engage 
che fir man he meets, left perhaps a God might be 
concealed jn that fhape. This difpofition of Diomed 
produces the queftion he puts to Glaueus, which 
without this confideration will appear impertinent, 
and fo naturally occalions that agreeable epifode of 
Bellerophon, which Glaueus relates in anfwer to 
Diomed. 

+ What Diocmed here fays is the effet of remorfe, 
asif he had exceeded the commiffion of Pallas in 
encountering with the Gods, and drcaded the con- 
fequences of proceeding too far. At leaft he had 
no fuch commiffion now, and befides, was no lon- 
ger capable of diftinguifhing them from men (a 
faculty fhe had given him in the foregoing book) : 
he therefore mentions this ftory of Lycurgus as an 
example that fulliced to terrify him from fo rafh an 
andcrtaking. The ground of the fable they fay is 
this: Zycurgus caufed moft of the vines of his 
country to be rooted up, fo that his fubjeas were 
obtiped to mix it with water, when it was lefs plen- 
tiful. Hence it was feigned that Thetis received 
Bacchus into her bofom.. 
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Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death.} 
What, or from whence I am, or who my fire, 
(Reply’d the chief) can Tydeus’ fon inquire Be ocee 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found,§ 
Now green in youth, now with’ring on the ground;. 
Another race the following {pring fupplies, 
They fall fucceffive, and fucceffive rife ;. 
So generations in their courfe. decay, 
So Hourifh thefe, when thofe are palt away. 
Butif thqu ftill perfift to fearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the {pacious earth.. 
A city ftands on Argos’ utmolt bound, 
(Argos the fair for.warlike fteeds renewn’d) 
ffolian Sifyphus, with wifdom bleft, 
In ancient time the happy walls poffeft, 
Then call’d Epsyre:} Glaucus was his fon ; 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 
Who o’er the fons of men in beauty fhin'd, 
Lov’d for that valour which preferves mankind. q 
Then mighty Practus Argos’ {ceptres fway’d, 
Whofe hard commands Bellerophon obey’d. 
A With © 

Dea, 82 NOTES : . 

$ This haughty air which Homer gives his heroes 
was doubtlefs a copy of the manners and hyperbo- 
lical fpeeches of thofe times. Thus Goliah to Da- 
vid, 1 Sam. ch. xvii. “ Approach, and I will give 
“« thy flefh to the fowls of the air and the bealts of 
“ the field.” The Orientals {peak the fame lan- 
guage to this day. 

There is a noble gravity in the beginning of 
this fpeech of Glaucus, according. to the true is le 
of antiquity, “ Few and evil are our days.”” This 
beautiful thought of our author, whereby the race 
of men are compared to the leaves of trees,.is 
celebrated by the imitation of many fucceeding: 
poets. ‘Though this comparifon be juftly admired 
for it’s beauty in this obvious application to: the 


_mortality and fucceffion of human life, it feems. 


however defigned by the poet in this place as a 
proper emblem of the tranfitory ftate, not of men, 
but of families, which being by their misfortunes: 
or follies fallen and decayed, do again in a happier 
feafon revive and flourifh in the fame and virtues of 
their pofterity. In this fenfe it is a dire& anfwer to 
what Diamed had afked, as well as # proper preface 
to what Glaucns relates of. his own family, which 
having: been extinét in Carinth; had recovered new 
life in Lycia. 
{| It was the fame which was afterwards called. 
Corinth. 
q This diflin&tion of: true valour, which has 
the good of mankind. for it’s end, in oppofition. 
to: 
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With direful jealoufy the monarch rag’d, _ 
And the brave:prince in num’rous toils engag’d. 
For him; Axtea burn’d with lawlefs flame, i”. 
And {trove to tenipt him from the paths of fame : 
In vain fhe tempted the relentlefs youth,’ 
Endu’d with wifdom, facred fear, and truth. 
Fir'd at his {corn the queen to Praetus fled, 
And begg’d revenge for her infulted bed : 
Incens’d he heard, refolving. on his fate ; 
But hofpitable laws reftrain’d his hate : 
To Lycia the devoted youth he fent,'~ 
With tablets feal’d, that told his dire intent. 
Now bleft by ev’ry pow’r who guards the good, ° 
The,chief: arriv’d at Xanthus’ filver flood: 
There Lyct2’s monarch. paid him honours due ; 
Nine days he feafted, and nine bulls he flew. 
But when the tenth bright morning orient glow’d, 
The - faithful. youth: his monarch’s- mandate 
o. fhow’d.: * A 
The fatal tablets, till that inftant feal’d,. 
‘The deathful fecret to the king reveal’d, 
Firf, dire Chimera’s conqueft was.enjoin’d ; t. 
A mingled-monfter, of no mortal kind ; 
Behind, a.dragon’s fiery tail.was fpread ; 
A goat’s rough body bore a lion’s head.; 
Her pitchy noftrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. 

: This peft he flaughter’d (for he read the fhies 
. And trufted heav’n’s informing prodigies} 
‘Then met in arms the Solymzan crew,t 
(Fierceft of men) and thofe the warrior flew. 





: “ NOTES. 
to.the valour of tyrants or oppreffors, is beautifully 
hinted -by Homer in an epithet which fignifies 
amiable valour. Such as was that of Bellerophon, 
who freed the land from monfters, and creatures 
deftructive to his fpecies. .It is applied to this 

oung hero with particular judgment and propriety, 
#. we confider the innocence and gentlencfs of his 
manners appeenne from the following ftory, which 
every one will obferve has a great refemblance with 
that of valep* in the fcriptures. 

* It. .has been obferved by a great writer on the 
fubje&t of curiofity, that a man of curiofity is void 
of all faith, and it is better to truft letters or any 
uuportant fecrets to fervants, than to friends and 
familiars of an inquifitive temper. Bellerophon, 
when he carried letters that ordered his own de- 
Arudtion, did not unfeal them, but forbore touch- 
ing the king’s difpatches with the fame con- 
tinence, as he had refrained from injuring his 
bed :. for curiofity is an. incontinence as well as 
adultery, 

No. 5. 





. Next the bold Amazon’s whole force defy’d ; 


And conquer’d fill, for heav’n was on his fide. 
Nor ended here his toils: his Lycfan foes , 

At his return, a treach’rous ambuth rofe,. 

With. levell’d {pears along the winding fhore ; 

Theré fell they breathlefs, and retufn’d no more. .. 
At length the monarch with repentant grief - 

Confefs’d the Gods, and god-defcended chief 5. 

His daughter gave, the {tranger to detain, 

With half the honours of his ample reign. 

The Lyciaws grant a chofen {pace of ground, $ 

With woods, with vineyards, and with harvefts 

crown’d. ‘ 

There long the chief his happy fot poffefs’d, 

With two brave fons and one fair daughter blefs’d 5, 

(Fair ev’n in heav’nly eyes; her fruitful love , 

Crown’d with Sarpedon’s birth th’ embrace of Fave), 

But when at laft, diftra@ed in‘his mind, © 

Forfook by heav’n, forfaking human kind,, 

Wide o’er th’ dleian field he chofe to flray,, 

A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! 

Woes heap’d on woes confum’d his wafted heart ; 


‘His beauteous daughter fell by Pheebe’s dart ; 


His elde& born by raging A@ars was flain,, 
In combat on'the Soly@an plain.. 
Lippolochus furviv'd 5 from him _I came, 
The honour’d- author of my birth and name ;. 
By his decree 1 fought the Trajan town, 
By his-inftruCtions learn to win renown,, 
To ftand the firft in worth as in command,, 
To add new honours to my native land,. 


Before: 








NOT'T ES. 

+ Chimera was feigned to. have the head of a 
lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of a dragon; becaufe the mountain of that, 
name in Lyera had a volcano on it’s top, and nou, 
rifhed lions; the middle part afforded pafture for 
goats, and the bottom part was infefled with fer~ 


‘pents. Belleraphon deftroying thefe, and rendering: 


the mountain habitable, was faid to have conquered; 
Chimera. ; Sd 

Thefe Solyni were an ancient nation inha- 
biting the mountainous parts of Afia Minor, be- 
tween Lycia and: Pifidia. Pliny mentions them as 
an inftance of a people fo entirely deftroyed, that 
no footfeps of them remained in his time. 

§ It was ufual in the ancient times, upon any 
fignal piece of fervfce performed by the ae or: 
great men, to have a portion of land decreed by 
the public as a reward to them. Thus wher 
Sarpedon in the twelfth book incites Gliveus to be-. 
have himfelf valiantly, he puts him in mind: of 


. thefe pofleflions granted by‘his countrymen, 
i WwW 


~ 
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Before my eyes my mighty fires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race, 

He fpoke, and tranfport fill’d Tyaides’ heart ; 
In earth the gen’rous warrior fix’d his dart, 
Then friendly, thus, the Zycian prince addreft, 
Welcome, my brave hereditary gueft ! 

"Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 
Nor {tain the facred friend{hip of our race. 
Know, chief, our grandfires have been guefts of old ;* 
Oceneus the ftrong, Bellerophon the bold : 5 

Our ancient fea his aenour d prefence grac’d, 
‘Where twenty days ih genial rites he pafs’d. 

The parting heroes mutual prefents left ; 

A golden goblet was thy grandfire’s gift ; 

Oveneus a belt of matchlefs-work beftow’d,  , 
‘That rich with Zyriaw dye rcfulgent glow’d, : 
(This from his pledge I learn’d, which fafely ftor’d 
Among ny treafures, ftill adorns my board: 
For Tydeus left me young, when Thebe’s wall 
Beheld the fons of Greece untimely fall.) 
Mindful of this, in friendfhip Jet us join ; 

If heav’n our fteps to foreign lands incline, 
My gueft in Argos thou, and Lin Lycia thine. 
Enough of Trojans to this lance fhall yield, 

In the full harveft of yon ample field ; : 
Enough of Greeks fhall dye thy {pear with gore ; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 

Now change we arms, and prove to either hoft 
We guard the friendfhip of the line we boatt. 

Thus having faid, the gallant chiefs alight, 
"Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight, 
Brave Glancus then each narrow thought refign’d, 
(Fove warw’d his bofom and enlarg’d his mirid) 


1 
J 


“} And pay due vows to all the. Gods around. 


For Diomed’s brafs arms,~of ‘mean device, ~- 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 
He gave his own,.of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the fhining purchafe bought. + ‘ 

Mcantime the guardian of the Zrofan ftate, 
Great Heffor, enter’d at the Scan gate. : a 
Beneath the beech-tree’s confecrated fhades, 

The Trojan matrons and the Trgan maids 

Around him flock’d, all prefs’d with pious care 
For hufbands, brothers, fons, engag’d in war. 

He bids the trai in long proceffion go, 

And feek the Gods, t’avert th’ impending woe. 
And: now to Priam’s ftately courts he came, - 
Rais’d on arch’d columns of flupendous frame; 
O’er thefe,a range of marble ftructure runs, 

The rich pavilions of his fifty fons, 

In fifty chambers lodg’d: and rooms of ftate 
Oppos’d.tothofe, where Priam’s daughters fat: 
Twelvedomes for them and-their lov’d fpoufes fhene, 
Of equal beauty, and of polifh’d ftone.: nag 
Hither great Heéor pafs’d, nor pafs’d unfeen 

| Of royal Hecuba, his mother queen. — 

(With her Laodic#, whofe beautcous. face 

Surpafs’d the nymphs of T7oy’s illiftrious race) 
Long ina ftri€t embrace fhe held-her fon, 

And prefs’d his hand, and tender thus begun. - 

O Reétor! fay, what-great occation calls Oo 
My fon from fight, when Grecce furrountds our walls? 
- Com’f{t thou to fupplicate.th’ almighty pow’r, 
With lifted hands trom J/on’s lofty'tow’r ? 
Stay, till I bring the cup.with Bacchus crowni'd- 
In ‘Youe's high name, to fprinkle on the ground, 


we 
‘ 


p 
rs 


; 


Ther 





NOTES. . 

_ * The laws of hofpitality were-anciently held in 
great veneration. ‘Ihe.friendfhip contradted hereby 
was fo facred, that they preferred it to all the bands 
of confanguinity and. alliance, and accounted it 


obligatory even to the third and fourth generation. 


We have fcen in the foregoing flory of Bellereph 2, 
that Preetus, a prince under the fuppofition of being 


injured in the higheft degrec, is yet afraid to revenge |: 


himfelf upon the criminal on this account. He is 
forced to fend him into Lycra rather than be guiky 
of a breach of this law in his own country, And 
the king of Zyc/a having entertained the flranger 
before he unfealed the letters, put him upon expr - 
ditions abroad, in which he might be deftroyed, 
rather than at his court. Wehere fee Déiomed and 
Glaucus agreeing not to be enemies during the whole 
courfe of a war, only becaufe their grandiathers had 
been mutual guefts. And we afterwards find Teucer 
ce: gaged with the Greeds on thig account againft the 





NOT:E S.- 
Trojans, though he was himfclf .of Trojan extracs 
tion, the nephew of Priam by the mother’s fide, 
and confin german of. Heéor, whofe life he purfies: 
with the utmoft violence. ‘They preferved in their’ 
families the. prefents. which -had:been made. on thefe 
occafions,. as obliged to tranfmit ‘to -their. children 
| the memerials.of the right of hofpitality. | 
+ We may remark from this place, fhat.the pro= 
' portion of the value of gold to draft in the time’ of 
| the .Trojan war, was but as..an hundred to nines 
‘allowing thefe armours of equal weight; which, as 
they belonged to men of equal ftrength, isa rea- 
“fonable’ fuppofition. As ito thisi manner of com- 
puting the armour by Jeeves or oxen, it might be either 
becaufe the moncy was arciently ftamped with thofe 
figures; or (which: is moft probable in. this place) 
-becanfe in thofe times they generally purchafed by 

exchange of ‘commodities. sos 
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‘Then witha plenteous draught refrefh thy foul, This heard, fhe gave command’ and fummon’d 
: ‘came ty tn 














‘And draw new fpirits from the gen’rous bow! ; 

Spent asthou art with long laborious fight, 

The brave defender of thy country’s:right.' 
Far hence be Bacchus gifts (the chief oo 


Each Noble mation, and illuftrious dame. 

The Phrygian queen to her:rich wardrobe went, 
Where treafur’d odours breath’d a coftly fcent. 
There lay the veftutes, of no vulgar art, 
Sidoniah maids émbroider’d ev’ry part,t 

‘Whom from foft Sidon youthful Paris bure, 
With Helen touching on the Zyrian fhore, 

Here as the queen revolv’d with careful eyes. , 
The various textures:and the various dyes, a 
She chofe a veil that fhone fuperior far, 

And glow’d refulgent as the morning ftar. 
Herfeif with this the long.proceffion leads ; 
The train majcftically flow proceeds. 

Soon as to Jlien’s topmoft tow’r they come, 

And awful reach the high Palladiar dome, 

Antenor’s comfort, fair Theano, waits 

As Pallas’ prieftefs, and unbars the gates. 

With hands uplifted and imploring eyes,§ 
They fill the dome with fupplicating cries. 

The prieftefs then the fhining veil difplays, 
Plac’d on Adinerva’s knees, and thus the prays. 

O awful Goddefs! ever-dreadful maid, || | 

Trey’s {trong defence, unconquer’d Pallas, aid! 
Bieak thou Tydides’ fpear, and let him fall 
Prone on the duft before the T+ajan wall. 

- So twelve young heifers, guiltlefs of the yoke, 

Shall fll thy temple with a grateful fmoke. 

But thou, aton’d by penitence and pray’r, , 
Ourfelves, our infants, and our city fpare! 


Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs, and duJls the noble mind. 
Let chiefs abftain, and {pare the facred juice 
To fprinkle to the Gods, it’s better ufe. 
‘By me that hely office were prophan’d: 
Yl fits it-me,- with human gore diftain’d, t+ 
To the pure fkies thofe horrid hands to raife, - 
Or offer heav’n’s great Sire polluted praife. 
You, with your matrons, go! a fpotlefs train, 
And burn rich odours in Minerva’s fanc. 
The largeft mantle your full wardrobes hold, 
Mott priz’d for art, and labour’d o’er with gold, 
Before the Goddefs’ honour’d knees be {pread,> 
And twelve young heifers to her altar led. 
So may the pow’r, aton’d by fervent pray’r, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city {pare, 
And far avert Tydides waltful ire, 
* Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 
Be this, O mother, your religious care ; 
I go to rouze foft Paris to the war; | 
If yet, not loft to all the fenfe of fhame, 
‘The recreant warrior hear the voice.of fame. 
Qh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
‘That peft of Zroy, that ruin of our race! 
Deep to the dark abyfs might he defcend, 
Troy yet fhould flourith, and my .forrows end. 


So 





. NO ' ES. 
turned not dire€tly to Troy after the rape of Helen, 
but fetched acompafs, probably to avoid purfuit. 
He touched at Sidon, where he furprized the king ot 
Phenicia by might, and carricd of many of his 
treafures and captives, among which probable were 
thefe Sidonian women. We find in the {criptures, 
that Tyre and Sidon were famous For works in gold,’ 
embroidery, &c. and for whatever regarded magni- 
ficence and luxury. . Dy 

§ Theonly gefture deferibed by Homer, as ufed 
-by the ancients in the invocation of the Gods, isthe 





ae : N'O T-E S. . 

* This maxim of Heéfor’s concerning wine, has 
a great deal of truth in it. It is a vulgar miftake 
to imagine the ufe of wine either raifes the {pirits, 
or increafes ftrength. The belt phyficians agree 
with Homer in this point; whatever our modern 
foldiers may.objeét to this old heroic regimen. One 
may-take. notice that Swpfon as well as Heétor was 
a water-drinker; for he was a Nazarite by vow, 
and as fuch was forbid the ufe of wine. 

+ The cuftom which prohibits perfons polluted 
with blood to perform any offices of divine worfhip 
before they were purified, is {o ancient and univer- | lifting up their hands to heaven. 
fal, thut it may in fome fort be cfteemed a precept of | {| ‘This proceflion of the 7v/an matrons to the 
natural religion, tending to infpire an uncommon temple of Minerva, with their offering, and the 
dread and«religions horror of bloodfhed. Hence { ‘ceremonies, is a paflage that particularly pleafed 
it me be concluded how impoflible it is that human ‘Vired; and therefore he has copied it more than 
factifies fhould be acceptable to the Gods, fince | ‘once in his Znerd. 
they do not permit any defiled with blood, or even | q FHelenus only ordered that prayers fhould be 
polluted with ‘the touch of a dead body, to come J.made to Minerva to drive Dromed from before the 
near their altars. ‘walls. But Yheano prays that Diomed may perifh, 


¢ An ancient writer acquaints us that Paris re- | and perifh flying, which is included in Me zlib 
' [Orit a. 
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So pray’d the pricftefs in her-holy fane.3_ ; 

So vow’d the matrons, but they vow’d in vain. - | 
While thefe appear before the pow’r with pray’rs, 

Heéior to Paris’ lofty dome'repairs.~ 7 

Himfelf the manfion rais’d, from ev’ry part * 

Affembling architeéts of matchlefs art.. 

Near Priam's court and Elcéor’s palace ftands 

The pompous ftru€@ture, and the town commands. 

A. {pear the hero bore of wond’rous ftrength, 

Of full ten cubits was the lance’s length, 

The fteely point with golden ringlets join’d, 

Before him brandifh’d, at each motion fhin’d: 

‘Thus ecnt’ring in the glitt’ring rooms he found 

His brother-chief, whofe ufelefs arms lay round, 

His eyes delighting with their fplendid fhow, 

Hright’ning the fhield, and polithing the bow. 

Belide him Helen with her virgins Rands, 

Guides their rich labours, and inftruéts their hands. 





NOTE S. 

forward, It has been obferved by fome. on this 
paflage, that women. are feldom moderate in the 
prayers they make again{t their enemies, and there- 
tore are feldom heard. 

* We mutt own we are not fo great enemies to 
Paris as fome of the commentators. His blind 
paflion is the unfortunate occafion of the ruin of his 
country ; and he has the ill fate to have all his fine 
qualities fwallowed up in that. “And indeed we 
cannot fay he endeavours much to be a better man 
than his nature made him. ° But as to his parts and 
turn of mind, nothing is to be feen that is either 
weak, or wicked, the general manners of thofe 
tines confidered. On the contrary, a gentle foul, 
patient of good advice, though indolent enough to 
forget it; and liable only to the frailty of love. So 
very amorous a conftitution, and fo incomparable 
a beauty to provoke it, might be temptation enough 
even to a wife man, and tn fome degree make him 
deferve compaffion, if not pardon. It is remarkable, 
that Homer does not paint him and Helen (as fome 
other puets would have done) like monfters, odious 
to Gods and men, but allows their characters fuch 


efteemable qualifications as.could confift, and in’ 


truth generally do, with tender frailties. He gives 
Paris leveral polite accomplifhments, and in parti- 
cular a turn to thofe feiences that are the refult of a 
fine imagination. He makes him have a tafte and 
addidlion to curious works of all forts, which caufed 
him to tranfport Sidonian artifls to Troy, and em- 
ploy himfelfat home in adorning and finithing his 
armour: and now we are told that he aflembled the 
moit {kilful builders. from all parts of the country, 
to render his palace a complete picce of architedure. 
This, together with oe Elomer has faid elfewhere 


ope 


Him thus una@ive, with an ardent look. 
‘The prince beheld, and high-refenting {poke. 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to fhow? ¢ , 
(O wretch ill-fated, ‘and thy country’s’ foe !) * 
Paris and Greece againft us both confpire, : 
Thy clofe refentment, and their vengeful ire. * 
For thee great Jiion’s guardian heroes fall," - 
‘Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall! 
For thee the foldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And wafteful war in all it’s fury burns. 
Ungrateful man! deferves not this' thy tare,’ 
Our troops to hearten, and our toils to fhare ? 
Rife, or behold the conqu’ring flames afcend, 
And all the PArygian glories at an end. 

Brother, ’tis juft, (reply’d the beauteous youth) $ 
Thy free remonftrance proves thy worth and truths 
Yet charge my abfence lefs, oh gen’rous chief! 

On hate to Trzy, than confcious fhame and grief: 


Here, 





; NOTES. 

of his fkill on the harp, which in thofe days included 
both mufie and poetry, may, we think, eftablifh him 
a belle esprit, and a fine genius. ~. f 

+ This {peech of Heéfor is a fine piece of artifice 5 
he feems to imagine that the retirement of Paris pro- 
ceeds only from his refentment againft the Zrgans, 
and not from his indolence, luxury, or any other 
caufe. Asa difcreet phyfician rather chufes to cure 
his patient by diet or reft, than ‘by caftoreum or 
fcammony ; fo a good friend, a good mafter, ora 
good father, are always better pleafed to make ufe 
of commendation than reproof, for the reformation 
of manners: for nothing fo much affifts a man who. 
reprehends with frankncifs and liberty, nothing ren- 
ders him lefs offenfive, or better promotes his good: 
defign, than to reprove with calmnefs, affeétion,. 
andtemper. He ought not, therefore, to urge them. 
too feverely if they deny the fa&, nor foreftall their: 
juftification of themfelves, but rather try to help: 
them out, and furnifh them artificially with honeft: 
and colourable pretences to excufe them; and: 
though he fees that their fault proceeded: from a. 
more fhameful caufe, he fhould yet impute it to- 
fomcthing lefs criminal. ‘Thus Heéfor deals with 
Paris, when he tells him, "Fhis is not- the time to- 
manifeft your anger againft the Trajans: as’ if’ his 
retreat from the battle had: not been abfolutely a 
flight, but mercly. the effe@ of. refentmentiand in- 
dignation. ; , 

} Paris readily lays hold of the pretext Heéfor 
had furnifhed him with, and confeffes he has partly: 
touched upon the true reafon of his retreat, but 
that it was alfo partly occafioned by the concern he- 
felt at the vidory. of his rival., Next-he profalfes his 


xeadinefs for the fight; but nothing can be a finer 


Await 
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Here, liid from human eyes, thy brother fat, 
And mourn’d in fecret, his, and Jiton’s fate. 
*Tis now enough: now’glory {preads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen. calls her chief to arms. 
Conquelt to-day ny happier {word may blefs, 
*Tis man’s to fight, but heav’n’s to give fuccefs. 
But while I agm, contain thy ardent mind; * 
Or go, and. Paris fhall not lag behind. 

tie faid, nor anfwer’d Priam’s warlike fon 3 
When Helen thus with lowly. grace begun. 

O gen’rous brother! if.the guilty dame * ~ 
‘That caus’d thefe woes, deferves a fifter’s name! 


Would heav’n, ere all thefe dreadful deeds.were done! 


‘The day, that fhow’d me to the golden fun, : 
Hail feen my death! Why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air? 

‘Why funk I not beneath the wheIming tide, 

And ’midft the roarings of the waters dy’d ? 
Heav’n fill’d up all my ills, and I accurit 

Bore all, and Par?s of thofe ills the wortt, 

Helen at Jeaft a braver fpoufe might claim, 
‘Warm’d with fome virtue, fome regard of fame! 
Now tir’d with toils, thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils, fuftain’d ‘for Paris’ fake and mine: 
The Gods have link’d our miferable doom, 

Our prefent woe, and infamy to come: 

‘Wide fhalt.it fpread, and laft thro’ ages long, 
Example fad! and theme of future fong. 


‘NOTE S. 


trait (if we confider his chara€ter) than what Homer 


puts into his mouth juft in this place, that he is now 
exhorted to it by Ae/ex: which thews that not the 
‘danger of his country and parents, neither private 
fhame, nor public hatred, could fo much prevail 
upon him, as the commands of his miftrefs, to go 
and recover his honour. 


* The repentance of Helena (which we have be-' 


fore obferved our author never lofes an opportunity 
of manifefting) is finely touched again here. ‘Upon 
the whole, we fee the Gods are always cor.cerned 


in what befalls an unfortunate beauty: her fturs f° 
‘ manners of Paris and thofe of Heéor, as he here 


'fhews them one after the other in this domeftic 


foredoomed' all the mifchief, and Heaven was to 
blame in fuffering her to lives then the fairly gets 
quit of the infamy of her lover, and fhews fhe has 
higher fentiments of honour than he. How ver 
natural is all this in the like charaters to this day ? 

+ Homer undoubtedly thins moft upon the great 
fubjects, in raifing our, admiration or terror: pity, 
and the fofter paflions, are not fo much of the nature 
of his poem, which is formed upon anger and the 
violence of ambition. But we have caufe to think 
his genius was no lefs capable of touching the heart 
with tendernefs, than of firing it with glory, from 


the few fketches he has left us of his excellence in; 


No. 5. 





The chief reply’d: ‘This time forbids to reft : 
The Trojan bands, by hoftile fury preft, | ; 
Demand their Hedfor, and his arm require: 
The combat urges, and my foul’s on fire. 

Urge thou thy knight to march where-glory calls, 
And timely join me, ere I leave the walls. - 
Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray, 

My wife, my infant, claim a moment’s ftay ; 
This day (perhaps the Taft that fees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear : 

This day, {me God who hates our Tyojan land 
May vanquith &leéfor by a Grecian hand. 

He faid, and paft with fad prefaging heart + 
To fcek his {poufe, his foul’s far dearer part ; 
At home he fought her, but he fought in vain: 
She, withone maid of all her menial train, 

Had thence retir’d ; and with her fecond joy, 
The young A/yanax, the hope of Trey. 


| Penfive fhe ftood on JZ‘on’s tow’ry height, t 


Beheld the war, and.ficken’d at the fight: 

There her fad eyes in vain her tord implore, 

Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bores 
But he who found not whom his foul defir’d, 

Whofe virtue charm’d him as her beauty fir’d} - 

Stood in the gates, and afk’d what way fhe bent 

Her parting ftep? If to the fane fhe: went, 

Where Jate the mourning matrons made refort ;. 

Or fought her fifters in the Trgan court ?. , 

Not 





NOTES. 
that way too. In the prefent epifode of the parting: 
of Heétor and Andromache, he has aflembled all that: 
love, grief, and compaffion could infpire. This. 
epifode tends very much to raifé the chiracter of 
Ditto, and endear Kim to every reader. This 
hero, though doubtful if He fhould-ever fee Troy- 
again, yet goes not to his wifi: and child, till after: 
he has taken care for the facrifice, exhorted Paris: : 
to the fight,. and’ difcharged' every duty to the Gods,, 
and to his country; his love ef which, as we 
formerly remarked, makes his chief charaQer. What 
a beautiful: contraft has Homer made between the: 


light, and in their regards to the fair fex ! What a: 
difference between the characters and behaviour of 
Helen and of Andromache! And what an amiable: 
picture of conjugal love, oppofed to that of unlaw-. 


ful paffion! 


Tt is a fine imagination to reprefent the tender- 
nefs of Andrimache tor Heéfor, by her ftanding upon 
the tower of Troy, and watching all his motions in. 
the field; even the religious proceflion to Minerva’s: 
temple conld not draw her from this place, ata 
time when fhe thought her hufhand in dangers. 
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Not to the coutt, (reply’d th’ attendant train) 
Nor mix’d with matrons to Adinerva’s fanes 
To Ilion’s eepy tow’r fhe bent her way, ~ 

To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 
Troy fled, fhe heard, before the Grecian fword3 
She heard, and trembled for her abfent lord: 
Diltraéted with furprize, fhe feem’d to fly, 
Fear on her cheek, and forrow in her eye. 
The nurfe attended with her infant boy, 

The young Affyanax, the hope of Tray. 

Heéior, this heard, rcturn’d without delay ; * 
Swift thro’ the tuwn he tred his former way, 
Thro’ ftreets of palaces, and walks of ftate; 
And met the mourner at the Sezan gate. | 
With hafte to meet him fprung the joyful fair, 
His blamelefs wife, Aétion’s wealthy heir: 
(Cilician Thebé Aétion {way’d, 

” And Flippapiacus’ wide-extended fhade) 

‘The nurfe {tood near, in whofe embraces pref 
His only hope hung fmiling at her breait, : 
Whom each foft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ftar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov’d infant Heéfor gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander’s honour’d ftream ; + 
Aflyanax the Trojans call’d the boy, — : 
Froin his great father, the defence of Troy. 





NOTES. ‘" ‘ 


* Heftor does not ftay to feek his wife on the 


tower of Zion, but haftens where the bufinefs of the ' 


field calls him. Homer is never wanting in point of 
honour and, decency, and while. he conitantly obeys 

‘ the ftriGteft rules, finds a way to make them con- 
tribute to the beauty of his poem, Here for inftance 
he has managed it fo, that this obfervance of Aeéor’s 
is the caufe of a very pleafing furprize to the rea- 
der ; for at firft he is nota little difappointed to find 
that Aledfor does not meet Apdremache, and is no 
lefs pleafed afterwards to fee them encounter by 
shance, which gives, him a fatisfa€tion he thought 
he had loft. ie : 


“+ This manneg of giving proper names to chil-° 


dren, derived from any place, accident, or quality 


belonging to them or thciy parents, is very ancient, 


and was cultomary among the Fledrrws, ‘Uhe 
Trojans called the fon of Flector, ffyanax, pecaut: 
(as it is faid here and at the end of the twenty- 


fecond beok) fis father defended the city, \Vhere 


are many inftances of the fame kind in the thirticth’ 


chapter of Genefts, where the page to “Fu- 
cof’s children, and the reafons of thefe names, are 
enumerated, : 

{ Nothing was more natural in Audramache, than 
to recollect her paft calamities, in order to repre- 


4, Silent the warrior {oail’d, and pleas'd refign’d, 
- } To tender paffions all his mighty mind: ” 
| His beauteous princefs cat a mournful, look, : 
‘} Hung on his hand, and then deje@ted.fpoke; 

4} Her bofom Iabour’d with a boding figh,, 
] And the big tear ftood trembling mn her cye. 
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Too daring prince! ‘ah whither dof thou run? ; 


} Ah too ‘forgetful of ‘thy wife and font’ °° | 
¥ And think’ thou. not how wretched wé thal be, 


A widow I, an helplefs orphan het 


| For fure.fuch courage length of life denies, © 


And thou mult fall, thy virtue’s facrifice. a a 

Greece in her fingle heroes trove in vain ; . 

Now hofts oppole thee, and thou mutt be flainf 

Oh grant me, Gods! ere Hedfpr rneets his doom,’ : 

All I can afk of heav’n, an early tomb! °° * 
So fhall my.days in one fad tenour run, - | 

And end with forrows as they firft begun. * 

No parent now remains, my griefs to fare, 

No father’s aid, no, mother’s tendér-care.” ” 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, £ 

Lay’d Thebé watte, and flew my warlike fire’! 

His fate compaffion in the vitor bred 5" ° 

Stern, as he was, he yet rever’d the dead, . 

His radiant arms preferv’d from ‘hoftile fpoil, § 

And lay’d him decent on the’ fun’ral pile 5 ; 

Se ae ae ees Then 





-“ NOTES ~: 


fent her prefent diftrefs to HeéJor in a ftronger light, 


‘and fhew her utter defertion if- he fhould perith. 


What could more effeually work, upon a generous 
and tender mind, like ‘that of Heéiar ? What could 
therefore be njore ‘proper -to. each, of their charac- 
ters? ‘If Heéfor be induced, to refrain from the 
ficld, it proceeds from compaflion to Andromache + 
if, Andramache, éndeayours to’ perfuade him, it pro- 
ceeds from her fear for the life of Aleéter. 2 EP nee 
had yet a, farther view. in. this recapitulation; it 
tends to raife’ his chief her9, Achilles, and acquaints 
us with thofe great atchievements of his which pre- 
ceded the opening of the poem. Since there was a 
necéffity that ‘this here, fiould be’ abfent’ fromthe 
action during a great part of the {/ad, the poet has 
fhewn his art in ripthing more, than in the methods 
he takes ‘from time to time to keep np our great 
idea’ of him, and to awaken ‘our expedtation of what 
he is to perfprm in the progrefs of the work. 

§ This circumffance ‘of ‘Action’s being burned 
with hjs arms, will not appear ‘irivial in this rela- 
tion, when we refle&t with what cager paffion thefe 
ancient heroes fought to ‘{poil and carry off the 
armour of a vanquifhed enemy ; and therefore this 
aGion of Achilles is mentioned as an inflance of 
uncommon favour and penevolity. vip. 
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. Then rais'da mountdin wherchis bones were: burn’d, 
“The mountain.nymphs the rural tomb. adorn’d, 

“Feve’s fylvary.daughters: bade their-elms befiow . 

A barren, fhade,-and tin his honour-zrow.* 
By the fame.arm-my.fev’n.brave brothers. fell, 
. In one fad day:beheld- the gates.of ‘hell; . 

. While the fat-herds'and {noWwy. flocks they fed,.° . 
Amid their fields the.haplefs-heroes: bled!) > 
My..mother:liv’d:to. bear: the vi€tor’s bands, ; 1 
The queen of Hippoplacia’s fylvanilandsi: 
Redeem’d too late, thé fcarce beheld again --. * 
Her pleafing empire and. -her native plain; 

‘When ah! eppréft by life-confuming wee, 
She fell a-vidtim. to Diana’s bow. ¢ 


Yet while my Hector -ftill furvives,.I. fee: Sa8es 


My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee.. 
as! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

‘Once more will perifh if “my “Aledvor falfs*  "" 

Thy wife, thy. infant, in thy danger fhare: ; 

Oh prove.a hufband’s- and a father’s care! . 

"That quarter moft the fkilful Greeks annoy,. 

Where-yon: wild-fig-trees join the wall of Lroy st 
‘Thou, from this tow,’r, defend th’ important poft; 
There Agameninon points his dreadful;hoft, 

That pats Qpdides, Ajax, ftrive to.gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
‘Thrice our bold. foes the fierce attack have giv’n, 
‘Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav’n. 

‘Let others in. the field their arms employ, 

But _ftay my Heder here, and guard his Tua. 

'_ The chief reply’d: ‘Chat poft fhall bemy care, 
Nor that alone, but‘all the works:of war. ~ - 
Btow would, the fons of Troy, in arms. renown’d, 
And Fray’s proud-dames, whofe garments [weep the 

ground, ; 

* Tt was the cuftom to.plant about.tombs only 
fuch treés as elms, elders, 9. that: bear no fruit, as 
being moft fuitasle to the dead;. This pallage 

‘alludes to that piece of antiquity. 

+ The Greeks afcribed all fudden deaths of wo- 
men to Diana. So. Ubffes, in Odyff: 11. atks Anti- 





liz, among the fhades,if fhe died by the darts of, 
tana ® And in the prefent. book, Laadame,. the, }- 
daughter of Bellerophon, iS faid to have. perifhed. 


young by the artows of..this Goddefs: oe 
+ The artifice Andromache here ufes to detain 


Heétor in Troy,'is very beautifully imagined. She. 


takes occafion’ from the three attacks that had been 
made by the enemy upon this place,-to give him an 
honourable pretence for {toying at that rampart to 
defend jt. Fr we confider that thofe attempts mull 
have been known to all in: the city, we-fhall not 
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Attain¢-the luftre of my former name, . 
Should Heétor’ bafely quit the field of fame? 
My early youth was bred'to martial pains, 
My foul impels me to th’ embattled plains + 
Let me be foremoft.to defend the throne, 
And guard my fathér’s glories, ahd thy own. 

* Yet :come it will, the day. decreed: by fates’! 
(How. 'my heart’trembles while my tongue relates !), 
‘The day when:thou, imperial Trey / muf bend, 
And fee.thy warriors fall, thy. glories end. t 
And yet.no.dire prefage fo wounds my mindy 
My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam’s:hoary hairs defil’d with gore, . . 
Not all my brothers gafpiag on the fhore ;. 

As thine, Andromache! thy. griefs I dread 5 

I. fee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battles to defign, 


‘fAnd woes, of which fo la¥ge a part was thine y 
| To bear the viétor’s hard commands, or bring 


éLhe weight of waters from [Hyperia’s fpring. § 
‘There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They:ery, behold. the mighty Heéfer’s wife ! 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to fce, 


| Embitters.all thy wocs, by naming me. 


The thoughts of glory paft, and prefent fhame, 
A thoufand griefs, fhall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful: day, 
Prefs’d with a load of monumental clay ! 
. Thy Heéfor; wrapt in everlafting fleep, 
Shall. neither hear thee figh, nor-fec thee weep. 
aa having f{poke, th’. iliuftrious chief of 


ray., . 
‘Stretch’d his fond arms to,clafp the lovely boy. j] 
‘The babe clung crying to his nurfe’s breatt, 
‘Scar’d at the dazzling helm, and-nodding creft. 
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‘think. fhe talks-like a foldicr, but like a woman, 
who naturally. enough makes ufe of ‘any incident 
that offers, to perfuade her lover to what the defites. 
The ignorance too which fhe expreffes, of the rea- 
‘fons that moved the Grvrks to attack this particular 
-place, was what we doubt not Lover interided, to 
-reconcile it the mare to.a female charaSter, 

+ Drawing water was the. office of. the meanett 
flaves. This appears by the holy feripture, where 
the Gibeonites who had deceived Fofbua are made 
flaves, and -fubjected to draw water. “falbita pro- 
‘nounces the curfe againfi them in thefe words? 
- Now therefore ye-are curfed, and there fhall 
none of you be freed from being bondmen, and 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water.” Jofhy 
ix. 2° . 

ll There never was a finer piece of painting He 
this, 
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With fecret pleaftrre each fond parent ‘fmil’d,;~* °° * 
And Heéfor hafted to relieve his childs. © 72°: 
The glitt’ring terrors from his brows unbound, - 
And plac’d the beaming helmet,on the ground. 
‘Then’ kifs’d the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods preferr’d a father’s pray’r. © 
O thou! whofe glory fills th’ ethereal throne,* 

And all ye deathlefs pow’rs, prote& my fon! 
Grant him, like me, to purchafe juft renown, 

To guard the Trajans, to defend the crown, 
Againft his country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rife the Heéfor of the future age! - 

So when triumphant from fuccefsful toils, 

Of heroes flain he bears the reeking fpoils,. 
‘Whole hofts may hail him with deferv’d acclaim, 
And fay, This chief tranfcends his father’s fame :+ 





: NOTES. 

this. efor extends his arms to embrace his 
child ; the child affrighted at the glittering of his 
helmet and the fhaking of the plume; fhrinks 
backward to the breaft of his nurfe; Heéfor unbra— 
ces his helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the in- 
fant in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and 
offers a prayer for him to the Gods; then returns 
him to the mother Andromache, who receives him 
with a fmile of pleafure, but at the fame inftant the 
fears for her hufband make-her burft into tears. All 
thefe are but fmall circumftances, but fo artfully 
chofen, that every reader immediately feels the force 
of them, and yeprefents the whole in the utmott 
tivelinefs to his imagination. ‘This alone might be 
a confutation of that falfe criticifm,.- feme: have 
fallen into, who affirm that a poet ought only to 
colleét the great and. noble particulars. in his: pain- 
tings. But it is in the images of things as in the 
chara&ters of perfons; where a finall ation, or 
even a fmall circumftance of an aétion, lets us 
more into the knowledge and comprehenfion of 
them, than the material and principal: parts them- 
felves. As we find this in a hiftory, fo we do ina 


piGture, where fometimes a {mall motion or turn of }. 


a finger will exprefs the charafter and action of the 
figure more than all the other parts of the defign. 
The inimitable omen is allowed to be the only poet 
who beft knew how to make ufe of important and 
beautiful circumftances, and to avoid: the mean and 
fuperftitious ones. There is a vaft difference be- 
twixt a fmall circumftance and a ¢rivial one, and. the 
finajleft become important if they are well chofen, 
and not confufed. 

* It may be afked how feézor’s prayer, that his 
fon rie protect the Trojans, could be confiftent 
with what he bad faidjuft before, that he certainly 


to the diftreffed, as to infpire courage to the aon 
Wy 4 





While. pleas’d amidft the gén’ral thouts.of Prey," 2° 

His.mo:her’s confcious heart o’erflows with joy... ” 
He fpoke, and fondly gazing on-hercharms,, 

Reftor’d the pleafing burthen.to her arms; - . 

Soft on. her fragrant breaft the babe the. laid): : 

Huth’d to:repofe, and witha f{mile-furvey’d... - 

The jsoobles: pleafure foon chaftis'd by fear,, 

She mingled. with the fmilea tendertear. . 

The foften’d: chief with kind compaffion view’d}, 

And dry’d:the falling drops, and thus purfu’d.. 
Andromache! my Boule far better part, ~’ 

Why with untimely. forrows heaves thy heart¥ 

No hoftile hand can antedate my:doom, , : 

Till fate condemns.me to the filent: tomb. ‘ 

Fix’d is:the:term to-all:'the-race of earth,§, - - 

And fuch.the hard condition of our. birth.. es 

: : K Vebet es fa. 





NOT ES. Eat 
knew Trey and his parents would-perifi. We ought 


‘to refle&t ‘that this is: only @ prayer: HMeéfor,.in thé. 
: excefs of a tender.emotion for his fon,. intreats the- 
Gods to preférve Trey, and’ permit Afyanax to rule- 
‘ there. . It is at-all times allowable to béfeech. heaven: 
; toy appeafe.it’s- anger, and change it’s decrees ; ‘and. 
; we are taught: that prayers can alter deftiny. Be- 
fides, it-cannot be'inferred:from hence, that Heéfar-. 


hadiany divine foreknowledge of his own fate, and? 


, the approaching ruin of his country; fince in many: 
" following paffages:we find him poffeffed with ftrong. 
-hopestand ‘firm affurances toraifé the fiege;. by the 


flight or deftrution of the Greeks. So that. thefe- 
forebodings of his fate were only the apprehenfions _ 
and mifgivings of a foul dejeéted with forrow and 

compafiion,, by confidering. the great dangers. to. 
which he-faw all that was dear to him expofed. 

_ + The commendation Heéfor here gives himfelf,, 
is not only agreeable to.the opennefs of a brave mah,, 
but very becoming-on fuch a folemm. occafion ; -andt 
a natural effe@. from the teftimony, of his own heart 

to his honour;: at this; time: elpecially, when he- 
knew not but he was {peaking_his laft words. 

+ ‘Fhough the chief beauty of this prayer confifts. 
in the paternal piety thewn. by Hedfor, yet it wants. 
not a fine ftroke at the-end, to continue him.in the- 
character of a. tender: lover of his wife, when he- 
makes one of the: motives of his with, to be the 
joy the thall receive on hearing-her fon applauded. 

§ The reafon-which Aeéfor here urges to allay the- 
afflilion of his wife,, is grounded on a very ancient 
and commoh opinion, that the fatal period of life is. 
appointed to all-.men-at the , time of. their birth, 5: 


_whichas no precaution can-avoid, fo no.danger can 


hafien, This fentimentisas proper to give comfort 
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ctor comitti a “Trey while the creeks and Trojans are engagitis melt: 
‘ad with the Grek cf Audvomache & the Lars at his Son whim - fen: 
dele crbracee belpre he wturne le the Fish , BMI. 
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No force can shen refift, no flight can fae. 

All fink alike, “the fearful and the brave. 

No more—but haften to'thy tafks at home, 
‘There guide the fpindle, and direét-the loom : 
Me glory-fummons.to the martial {cene,  - 
‘The field of combat is the fphere formen _ 
Where heroes war, the foremoft place I claim, 
The firft in danger as the firft iri fame. 

Thus ‘having faid, the glorious thief refumes 
His tow’ry helmet, black with fhading plumes, 
His princefs parts with a prophetic ligh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft’ reverts her’ eye 
That ftream’d at every look: then. moving flow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg’ 'd her woe. | 
‘There, while her tears deplor’d the godlike man, 
Thro’ all her train the foft-infection ran, - 

‘The pious maids their mingled forrows thed, 
And mourn the living Heéfo? as the. dead. 

But now, no longer deaf to honour’s call, 

Forth iffues Paris from the palace, wall,* 

In brazen arms that.caft a gieamy yay, ‘ 

Swift thro’ the town.the warrior bends his way. 
‘The wanton ccourfer thus, with reins unbound,t 
Breaksfrom his ftall,and bedts.the- trémblingground ; 
Pamper'd and proud, he feeks the wonted tides, 
And tees in. jeight of blood, his. Shining fides 5 | 





7 WO ES pts 
dings : fines nothing i is fo fit to quiet and. Geaipaien 
our minds in times of difficulty, ‘as a frm aflurante. 
that our lives are expofed to no real hazards, in the 
' preateft appearances of danger. 

* Paris flung by the reproachés of Heétor, goes 
tothe battle, Itis a juft remark that all the reproofs 
and remonftrances in, Alemer have.’ conftantly their 
effect. The poct by this fhews the’ great ufe of re- 
prehenfions when properly applied, and finely inti- 
oe that every worthy mind a be the better for 
them. 

‘t+ Nothing can excel ‘this beautiful comparifon, 
Paris had se indulging his eafé within the walls of 


aS 
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His head now freed: he toffes to the ee” Cee ea 
~His inane difhevel’d o’er his fhoulders flies ; =) 
He fnuffs the females in the diftant plain, 
And fprings, exulting, to his fields again. 
-With equal puny fprightly, bold and Bays 
In arms refulgent as the God of, day, ° 
The fon of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Rufh’d forth with Nestor to the fields of fight. 
And now thewarriors pailing on the way, 
The graceful Paris fitft excus’d his flay. - 
To whom the noble Heder thus reply’d : 
O chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally’d! 
Thy pow’r in war with juftice none contett ; 
_Known is thy courage, and thy ftrength confett. + 
as ity, floth fhould feize a foul fo brave, : 
odlike Paris live a woman’s flave ! 
Maker ‘weeps blood at what the Trgans fay, 
Ae ‘hopes thy deeds fhall wipe. the flain away, 
Hafte then, in all their glorious labours fhare ; 
. For.much they fuffer, for thy fake, in war. 
Thefe ills fhall ceafe, whene'er by Fove's decrec- 
We crown the bow! to Alcav’2 and Liberty :§ ay 
While the proud foe his fruftrate triumps mourns, 
And Grace indignant thro’ her {eas returns. , 


‘ 
s 
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his palace,- as the horfe in his ftable, The beauty 
and wantonnefs of the fteed agrees alfo exactly with 
the charaéter of Paris, whofe foft indulgences finely 
correfpond: with the cafe and luxuriancy of the pam- 
pered courfer bathing in the flood. 

. { Heétor here conteffes the natural valour of Pa- 
zis, ‘but obferves it to be overcome by the indolence 
of hjs temper and the love of pleafure, 

§ The Coke ‘celebrated the recovery of their 
liberty by a bowl, in whjgh they made libations to 
Fupiter, The expreffion Wtembles thofe of the Hr. 
brews ; The cup of falvation, the cup off forraw, the 
cup of benedigion, Bc. 
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HOMER Compuiere. 


OF 





The SEVENTH BOOK of the ILIAD. 


1 


ARGUMENT... 


‘Tue stncte Combat or Hrcror anp AJAX. 


The battle renewing with double ardor upon the return of He&tor, Minerva is under apprehenfions for the Greeks, 


Apollo feeing her defcend from Olympus, joins her near the Scazan gate. They agree to put off the general ena 


gagement for that day, and incite Hettor ‘to challenge the Greeks ‘to a-fingle combat. Nine of thé princes 


accepting the challenge, the lot is caf, andfalls:upon Ajax.. Thefe heroes, after feveral atiacks, are parted by 
the night. The Trojans calling a‘council, Antenor propofes the delivery of Helen to the Greeks, to which 
Paris will not confent, but offers:to reflore them her riches. ‘Priam fends.a ‘herald to muke-this offer, and to 
demand atruce for burning the-dead, the laft of which only is agreed to by Agamemnon. : When ‘the: funerals 
are performed, the Greeks, purfuant to the advice of Neltor, ereét' a’ fortification’ to proteG ‘their fleet and 
camp, flanked with towers, and defended by a ditch and palifades, Neptune toftifies his jealoufy at this work, 
but is pacified by a promife from Jupiter. Both armies pafs the’ night ‘in feafling; but Jupiter-difhéartens the 
Trojans with thunder av" other figns of bis wrath. , 


The three and twentieth day ends with the duel of Heétor and Ajax. The next day the truée is agreed. “Another 


isttaken up in be fer ‘rites of the flain; and one 
Somewhat above th 





© fpoke the guardian of the Trajan ftate, ° 

d Then ‘ruth’d impetuous thro’ the Scean gate.* 
Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms.; : : 
Both breathing flaughter, -both refolv’d in arms: , 
As when to failors Jab’ring thro’ the:main,, ¢ . * 
That long had heav’d the weary oar in, vain, 
‘ove-bids at length th’ € Sected gales arife ; 
‘The gales blew grateful, and the veffel flies: 
So welcome thefe to Trey’s defiring train; 
‘Yhe bands are chear’d, the war awakes again. 

Bold Paris firfl the works of death-begun, 
On great Aveneftheus, Areithous fon; 
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* This gate is not here particularized by #lomer, 
but it appears by the 4gtfl verle of the fixth book 
that it could be no other. 

+ ‘Shis finile makes it plain that the battle had 
relaxed during the abfence of J/e/er in Trey 3 aud 
confequently that the conyerfation of iemed and 
Glaucus, in the former book, was not in the heat of 
the engagement, 


more: in buildinig-the' fortification, before’ the, fips. 
ree days is emplayed in this-book. The feenelies wholly in the field, * ms 


Sprung froin the-fair Philomeda’s enibrace, ~~ 


' So ‘that 


ote 
t 


‘The pleafing Arné was.his native place.''- 

Then funk. £ioneus to the fhades-below,! « : 

Beneath his fleely: cafque he felt the blow. “ 

Pull on-his neck,:. from :Heéfor’s weighty hand 3": 

And roll’d; swith limbs relax’d, along the land. - 

By Glaueus’ {pear the bold /phinous bleeds, 

Fix’d in the fhaulder ‘as ‘he mounts:his fteeds 3 « 

Headlong he ‘tumbles:: his flack nerves unbound, 

Drop the cold, ufclefs members on the ground. 
When now Minerva faw her Argives flain, t 


‘From valt Ofmpus to the gleaming plain 


Fierce 
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_f his machine of the two Deitics mecting to 
part the‘two arnies is very noble. AZinerva repre- 
fents the prudent valour of the Greeks, and Apollo 
who flood for the Trojans, the power of deftiny + fo 
that the meaning of the allegory may be, that the 
valour and wildom of the Greeés-had now conquercd 
Troy, had not defliny withood.  Admerva thers. 
fore complies with /pol/a, wn intimationthat wildom 

can 
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Fierce fhe defcends: 2fpolla mark’d her flight, 

Nor fhot lefs {wift from I/on’s tow’ry height : 

Radiant they met, bencath ‘the beechen fhade ; 

When thus Apollo to the blue-ey’d maid.” 
What caufe, O daughter of almighty Fove? 

Thus wings thy progréfs from the realms above? 

Once more impetuous doft thou bend thy way, 

"To give to Greece the long-divided day ? 

Too much has Yrey already felt ‘thy ‘hate, ; 

Now breathe thy rage, -and huth the flern debate: 

This day, the bufinefs of the field fufpend ; 

War foon fhall kindle, aud great f/fon bend ; 

“ Since vengeful Goddeffes confed’rate join * . 

To raze her walls, tho’ built by hands divine. 
T6 whom the progeny of Fove replies, 

I left for this the council of the {kies : 

But who fhall bid confliéting hofts forbear, 

‘What art fhall calm the furious-fons of war? 

‘To her the God: Great Heéfor’s foul incite 

To dare the boldeft Greck to fingle fight, 


Till Greece, provok’d, from all ‘her numbers fhow 


A warrior worthy to be Hefor’s foe. ; 
At this agreed, the heav’nl y pow’rs withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their fecret counfels knew: + - 
” ea NOTES | 
. can never oppofe fate. But if you‘take them in 
the literal fenfe as a real <3od and Goddefs, it may 
be afked what néceflity there was for the introduc- 


tion of two fuch Deities? -To- this. we may. an-' 


fiver, that the laft book was the: only one-in which 
both armics were, deftitute of the.aid of'Gods: in 
confequence of which there -is no gallant aétion 
atchieved, nothing extraordinary done, efpecially 


after the retreat of Hleéfor s but here the .Gods are |. 


again intreduced to ufker in .a‘new fcene of great 
actions, We fhall here offer’ this: other folution : 
fiettor finding the Trojaw ‘army ‘overpowered, con- 
fiders how to Stop the fury. of the: prefent battle; 
this he thinks ray belt be done‘by the propofal of a 
fingle combat: thus Minerva, by a very: cafy and 
natural fiétion, may. fignify that wifdom ‘or courage 
(the being thé:Goddefs of both) which fugcelts the 
neccflity of diverting the war; and Apollo that fea- 
fonable flratagem by which he-effeed it. ( 
“Minerva and Fung. 


+t Helenus was “the prictt. of Apollo, and, might 


therefore be'fuppofed to-be informed of this by his 
God, or taught by an oracle that fuch was his will. 
Orclfe being’ an augur, he might learn it from the 
flight of thole birds, into which the -leities are here 
feigned to transfor thenifelyes (perhaps for thag 
reafon, ‘as it would be a very poctical manner of ex- 
wprefling it), “Ihe fiGion ‘of thefe Divinitics fittings 





Heétor infpir'd he fought : ‘to him addreft, 

Thus told the di€tates of his facred breaft. 

O fon of Priam! let thy faithful-ear . 

‘Receive my words} thy friend and brother hear! 

Go forth perfuafive, and awhile engage 

The warring nations to fufpend their rage j 

Then dare the boldeft of the hoftile train 

To mortal combat on the lifted plain. 

For not this day fhall end thy glorious date ;t 

The Gods have fpoke it, and their voice is fate. 
He faid:. the warrior heard the ward with joy ; 

Then with his {pear reftrain’d the youth of Tray, § 

Held by the mid{t athwart. ©u cither hand 

The fquadrons part ; th’ expecting Trojans ftand. 

Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks torbear ; 

They breathe, and hufh the tumult of the war. 

-Th’ Athenian maid, and glorious God of day, 


- With filent joy the fettling hofts ee 


In form like vultures, on thé beech’s height 

They fit conceal’d, and wait the future fight. , 
The thronging troops obf{cure the dufky fields, 

Horrid with briftling fpears, and gleaming fhields. 

‘As when a gen’ral darknefs veils the main, 


‘(Soft zephyr curling the wide wat’ry plain) 
: ; . he 





NOTES. : Bo 
_on the beech-tree in the fhape of vultures, is imita- 


‘ited by Afjiton in the fourth bodk of Paradife Loft, 


‘where Safan leaping over the boundaries of Even, fits 
in.the form of a cormorant upon the tree of life. 

.. ¢ Homer here takes from the greatnefs of Hecfor’s 
‘intrepidity, -by making him foreknow that he fhould 
not fall in this combat ; whereas Ajax encounters 
without any fuch encouragement. It may, perhaps, 
be difficult to give a reafon for this management of 
the poet, unlefs we afcribe it to that commendable 
prejudice, and honourable partiality he bears his 
countrymen, Which makes him give a fupcriority of 
courage to the heroes of his own, nation. 

§ The warriors of thofe times (having no trum-- 
pets, and becaufe the voice of the loudett herald 
would be drowned in -the noife of a battle) ad- 
drefled themfelves to the eyes, and that grafping the 
middle of the fpear denoted.a requefl that the fighy 
might a while be filpended, the holding the {pear in 
that pofition not being'the pofture of a warrior; and 
thus .2ewmeanén sanderflands it without any farther 
explication, 

4) ‘The thick ranks of the troops compofing 
themfelves, -in order to fie and hear what Leder was 
about to propofe, are compared to the waves of the 
fea jul flirred by the ii winds the fimile parily 
conlitting in the darknefs and flilluefe.  “Uhis is 
plainly disferent trom thefe images “af -the fea, 

given 
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“The waves f{carce heave, the face of ocean fleeps, 

And a {till horror faddens all the deeps :- . 

‘Thus in thick orders fettling wide around, _ 

Atlength compos’d they fit, and fade the ground. 

Great HeGor frft amid{t both armies broke 

The folemnfilence, and their pow’rs befpoke. 
Fear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands,*” 

What my foul prompts, and what fome God commands. 

Great "fowe, averfe our warfare to compofe, 

O’erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes 3 

War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 

Till fon falls, or till yon navy burns. 

You then, © princes of the Greeks! appear 3 

"Tis Hector fpeaks, and calls the Gods to hear: 

From all your troops fele& the boldeft knight, , 

And him, the boldeft, Hleé7or dares to fight. 

Herc if I fall, by chance of battle flain,- 

Be his my fpoil, and his thefe arms remain ; 

NOT ES. 

given us on other occafions, where the armies in 

their engagement and confufion are compared to 

the waves in their agitation and tumult, 





entle motion that arofe over the field from the 
felmers and fpears before their armies were quite 
fettled ; and of the repofe and awe which enfued, 
when Heéfor began to {peak. : 
* The appearance of Heé?or, his formal challenge, 
and the affright of the Greeks upon ‘it, have a near 


refemblance to the defcription of the challenge of - 


Goliah in the firft book of Samuel, chap.17. here 
is a fine air of gallantry and bravery in this chal- 
lenge of Hector. If he feems to {peak too vainly, 
we fhould confider him under the character of a 
challenger, whofe bufinefs it is to defy the enemy. 
Yet at the fame time we find a decent modefty in 
his manner of exprefling the conditions of the com- 
bat: he fays fimply, iF my enemy kills me; but of 
himfelf, Jf Apollo grant me vidtory. It was an 
imagination equally agreeable to a man of generofity, 
and a lover of glory, to mention the monument to 
ibe erected over his vanquifhed encmy ; though we 
{ec he confiders it not fo much an honour paid to the 
conquered, as a trophy to the conqueror. It was 
natural too to dwell moft upon the thought that 
pleafed him belt; for he takes no’ notice of any 

monument that fhould be raifed over himlelf, if he 

fhould fall unfortunately. He no fooner allows 

himfelf to expatinte, but the profpect of glory 

carrics hin away thus far beyond his firlt intention, 
which was only to allow the enemy to interr their 

champion with decency. 
* Ttxveas che manner of the ancients to dedicate 


And inly groaning, thus opprobrious {poke. 


The dew 
{ign of Homer was to convey an image both of the. 


But let my body, to my friends xeturn’d; 


‘By. Trojan hands and Trajan flames be burn’d. 


And if Apollo, in whofe aid I truft, 
Shall ftretch your daring champion in the dufts 
If mine the glory to defpoil the foe; 
On Phebus? temple I'll his arms beftow ; + 
The breathlefs carcafe to your navy fent, 
Greece on the flere fhall raife a monument ; $ 
Which when fonte future mariner furveys, 
Wath’d by broad Helle/pont’s refounding feas, 
Thus fhall he fay, « A valiant Greek lies there, 
“ By Hefor flain, the mighty man of war.” 
The ftone fhall tell your vanquifh’d hero’s name, 
And diftant ages learn the viétor’s fame. ” 

This fierce defiance Greece altonifh’d heard, § 
Blufh'd to refufe, and to accept it fear’d, 
Stern Aenelaiis firft the filence broke,’ 


Women 





NOTES. 
trophies of this kind to the temples of the Gods. 
The particular reafon for confecrating the arms in. 
this place to Apollo, is not only as he was the con- 
{tant proteStor of Tray, but as this thought of the: 
challenge was infpired by him. ; 

+ Homer took the, hint of this from feveral tombs’ 
of the ancient heroes -who had fought at Troy, re~ 
maining in his time upon the fhore of thie HeMefpont, 
He gives that fea the epithet dread, to diftinguilh the 
particular place of thofe tombs, which was on the 
Rhetean or Sigean coaft, where the Hellefpont 
(which in other parts is narrow) opens itfelf to the 
figean fea. This is one among a thoufand proofs 
of our author’s exaét knowledge in geography and 
antiquities. Time has deftroyed thofe tombs which 
were to have preferved HeGor’s glory; but the ims. 
mortal Hlomer’s poetry, more lafting than monu~ 
ments, and proof againft ages, will for ever fupport 
and convey it to the lateft pofterity. - ; 

§ It feems natural to inquire, why the Greeks, 
before they accepted Heéfor’s challenge, did not 
demand reparation for the former treachery of Pan- 
darus, and infift upon delivering up the author of 
it; which had been the fhorteft way for the Trojans 
to have wiped off that: flain: it was very reafonable 
for the Greeks to reply to this challenge, that they 
could not venture a fecond fingle combat, for fear 
of fuch another infidious attempt upon their cham- 
pion. One may make fome fort of anfwer to this, 
if we confider the clearnefs of Heéfor’s character ; 
and his words at the beginning of the foregoing 
fpecch, where he firlt complains of the revival of 
the war as a misfortune common to them both, 
(which is at once very artful and decent) and - the. 

lame 


THE 


Women of Greece! oh fcandal of your'race, * - 
Whofe coward fouls your ‘manly form dilgrace! : 
How great the fhame, when every age fhall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe! 

Go then! réfolve to earth, from whence ye grew, - 
A heartlefs, fpiritlefs, inglorious crew!" 3°. 
Be what ye -feem, unanimated clay } 
My felf will dare the danger of the day. 
*Tis man’s bold tafk the gen’rous ftrife to try, 
But in'the hands of Gad is victory. 

Thefe words fcarce fpoke, with gen’rous ardour preft, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he dreft : | 
‘Phat day, Atvides! a fisperior-hand - 


Had {tretch’d thee breathlefson the hoftile ftrand ; v4 


But all at once, thy fury to-compole, 

‘The kings of Greece, an awful band, arofe: 

Ev’n he their chief, great Agamemnon, prets’d, 

"Thy daring hand, and this advice.addrefs’d. 
Whither, O Menelaiis! would’ ft thou run, 

And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee fhun? ° 





NOTES. 


blame of it upon Fupiter. _Though by the way, | 


his charging the Trojan breach of faith upon the 
Deity, looks a little like the reafoning of fome mo- 
dern faints in the doétrine‘of abfolute reprobation, 
making God_the author of fin, and may ferve for 
-an inftance of the antiquity of that falfe.tenet. 
..™* There is a.great deal of fire_in this fpeech of 
. Menelaus, which very well agrees with his chara€ter 
and circumftances. While he fpeaks one almoft 
{ees him in a pofture of emotion, pointing with con- 
tempt at the commanders‘about him. He upbraids 
their cowardice, and wifles they may become (ac- 
cording to: the literal words) carth and water; that 
is, be refolved into thofe principles they fprung 
from, or die. : : 
+ ‘The poet every where takes occafion to fet the 
brotherly love of Agamemnon toward Menelaus in the 


moft agrecable light: when Menelaus is wounded, | 
Agamemnon is more concerned than he; and here ff to fo hazardous an engayement. 
diffuades him from a danger, which he offers im- | r 
; I could be made by no perfon but Neffer. 


mediately after to undertake hirafelf. He makes ufe 
of Ficétor's fuperior courage to bring him to a com- 
pliance; and tells him that even Achilles dares not 
engage with Heéfor. ‘This is not true, but only the 
affection fot his brother thus breaks out into a kind 
extravagance. Agamenmon likewile confults 
honour of Menelaus, for it will be no difgrace to 
him to decline encountering a man whom Achilles 
himfelf is atraid of. 
his fafety and honour at the fame time. 

f It cannot with certainty be concluded from the 
words of Homer, who is the perfon to whomt Aa- 
memnon applies the latt lines of this fpcech. 

No. 5. 
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} with Heéor. 


the H 
f Peleus he fets Qefore their eyes the expectations of 
Beall their fathers, and the fhame that mutt athidl then 


“Vhus he artfully provides for [ 
f unworthily.. “Phe account lie gives of the conver- 


Some § 
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Griev’d tho’ thou art, forbear the rafh defign : 
Great Heéfor’s arm is mightier far than’ thine. 
Ev’n fierce Achilles learn’d it’s force to fear, + 


And trembling met this dreadful fon of war. 


Sit thou fecure amidft thy focial band ; 

Greece in our caule fhall atm fome pow’rful hands 
The mightieft warrior of th’ Achatan name, ¢ 
Tho’ bold, and burning with defire of fame, 
Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 

So great the danger, and fo brave the foe. 

Fie faid, and turn’d his brother’s vengeful mind ; 
He ftoap’d to reafon, and his rage refign’d, ; 
No longer bent to rufh on certain harms ; _ 

His joyful friends unbrace his azure arms. 

He, irom whofe lips divine perfuafion flows, 

Grave Neffor, then, in graceful ac arofe. 


} Thus tothe kings he fpoke. What grief, what fhame$ 
s Attend on Greece, .andall the Grecian name! 
How fhall, alas! her hoary heroes.mourn .. 
Their fons degen’rate, and their race a {corn? 


What 





j NOTES. ; 
would have it underftood of Aeéfer, that-the Greeds:. 
would fend fuéh‘an antagonift again{t him, from. 
whofe hands Hleétor might be glad to eféape. Bur 
this interpretation feems contrary to the plain defign. 
of Agamemnon’s difcourfe, which only aims to deter. 
his brother from fo rath an-undertaking as engaging: 
So that inftead of dropping any ex- 
preffion which might depreciate the power or courage. 
of this hero, he endeavours rather to reprefent him 


J as the moft formidable of men,, and dreadful even 
} to Achilles, 
i confiltent with Agamennon’s defign,.if it be con-- 


This pailage-therefore will be moit 


fidered as an‘argument offered to. Menelaus, at once 
to diffuade him from the engagement, and to com- 
fort him under the appearance of fo great a difgrace 


pas refufing the challenge, by telling him that any. 
warrior, how bold and intrepid foever,. might be 


content to fit flill and rejoice that he is not expofed 


§ This fpcech, if we conlider the occafion of it, . 
No young 


warrior could with decency exhort others to under- 


H take a combat which he himfelf declined. Nothing 


could be more in his character than to reprefent to 


Hethe Greeks how much they would firffer in the opi- 


nion of another old man like himafelh In naming: 


in their old age, if their fons behaved themfelves 


fations he had formerly held with that king, and 


} his jealouly for the glory of Greece, isa very natural 


pisture of the warm dialogues of Qvo okt warriors 


“4 ppon, 
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What tears fhall down thy filver beard be roll’d, 
“O Peleus, old in arms, in’ wifdom old ! oe 
Once with what joy the gen’rous prince would hear 
Of ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, - 
Participate their. fame,’ and pleas’d inquire 
Each name, each aétion; and. each hero’s fire? 
Gods ! fhould:he fee our warriors trembling ftand, 
And trembling all before one hoftile hand ; 
How would he lift his aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to. die! 
Qh! would to all th’ immortal pow’rs above, 
Minerva, Phebus, and almigh ty Four! 
Years might again roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the {pring whieh once it knew: 
When fierce in war, where Fardan’s waters fall 
J led my troops to Phea’s trembling wall, 
And with th’ Arcadian {pears my prowefs try’d, 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. 
There Brecethalion brav’d us in the field, 
Proud, Areithows’ dreadful arms to wield ; 
Great Areithous, known from {hore to fore 
By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore 3 
No lance he fhook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 
Whole guilcful jav’lin fram the thicket few, 
Deep in a winding way his breaft alfail’d, 
Nor,aught the warrior’s thund’ring mace avail’d : 





NOTE S. 

upon the commencement of a new war. Upon the 
whole, Neflor never more difplays his oratory than 
in this place: you fee him rifing with a figh, ex- 
prefling a pathetic forrow, and wifhing again for his 
youth, that he might wipe away this difgrace from 
his country. “Phe humour of flory-telling, fo na- 
tural to old men, is almoft always marked by /Zomer 
in the fpeeches of Near. The apprehenfion that 
their age makes them contemptible, puts-‘them upon 
repeating the brave deeds of their youth. The 
praifes Nleflor here gives himfelf, and the vaunts of 
nis valour are juftiiiable, when we confider they 
were only exhortations to thofe he addrefled them 
to. By thefe he reftores courage to tiie Greeks, who 
were aftonithed at the bald challenge of fHeor, and 
caules nine of the princes to rife and aceepe it. If 
any man had a right to commend himfelf, it was 
this venerable prince, 
achous did no more than propole examples of virtue 
to the young. Z 

* Homer has the peculiar happinefs of being able 
to rdfe the obfouref chs unitances into the ftrongeft 
pont of light. deeveous had taken thefe arms in 


who in relating his own, 


Supine he fell: thofe arms which Adars before *, 
Had'giv’n the vanquifh’d, now the victor bore: 
But when old age had dimm’d Lycurgus’ eyes, 

To Ereuthalion he confign’d the prize. 5) 
Furious with this, he crufh’d our levell’d bands, 
And dar’d the trial of the ftrongeft hands ; 

Nor could the ftrongeft hands his fury flay 3°: .. 
All faw and fear’d his huge tempeftuous fway. : «' 
Till I, the youngeftof the hoft, appear’d, .. 
And youngelt, met whom all our army fear’d.-’ °. 
I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown’d: . 
Prone fell the giant o’er a length of ground.t 
What then he was, ch-were your Neffor now! 
Not Fieéer’s felf fhould want an equal foe. 

But warriors, you, that youthful-vigour boaft,: 
The flow’r of Greece, th’ examples of. our hott, 
Sprung from fuch fathers, who:fuch. numbers, {way, 
Can‘you.ftand trembling, and defert the day... 

His warm reproofs the liftning kings inflame ; 

And nine, the nobleft of the Grectaz name, 
Up ftarted fierce: but far before the rett 
‘Che king of men advanc’d his dauntlefs breaft : 
Then bold Zydides, great in arms, appear’d 3 
And next his.bulk gigantic 4jax rear’d.: 
Ozleus follow?d ;‘Jdomen was there,’ * 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war: 
With thefe Lurypylus and Theas ftand, 
And wife Uhffés clos’d the daring band. 
All 
NOTES. ; ‘ 
battle, and this gives occafion to our author to fay 
they-were the prefent of Adars. 3 

+ Neftor’s infilting upon this circumftance of the 
fall of EBreuthalisn, which paints his vait body lying 
extended on the earth, has.a particular beauty in it, 
and recalls into the old man’s mind the joy he felr 
on the fight of his enemy after he was flain. . Thefe 
are the fine and natural flrokes that give life to the 
deferiptions of poetry, 

t In this catalogue of the nine warriors, who 
offer themfelves as champions for Greece, one may 
take notice of the firft and the laft who rifes up. 
Agamennon advanced foremolt, as it beft became the 
general, and UAfes with his ufual caution took time 
to deliberate till feven more had offered themfel ves. 
Ldomer gives a great encomium of the cloguence of 
Nefior, in making it produce fo fiidden an effec ; 
efpecially when dvamewnon, who, did not proffer 
himfelf before, even to fave his brother, is now the 
firft that fleps forth. One would fancy thisparticular 
circumilance was contrived to thew, that cloquence 
has a greater power than even nature itfelf, 
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All thefe, alike infpir’d with noble.rage, . en 
Demand the fight. To whom the’ Pylian fage : 
Left thirft of glory your'brave fouls divide, 
What chief fhall combat, let the lots decide.* 
‘Whom heav’n fhall chufe, be his,thechance to raife 
Hig country’s fame, his own immortal praife. ..° — 
The lots produe’d, each hero figns his own ; 
Then in the gen’ral’s hetm the fates are thrown. 
‘The people ‘pray, - witli lifted eyes and hands, + 
And vows like thefe‘afcénd fron all the bands. 
Grant, thou Almighty !'in whofe hand is fate, 
A worthy champion. for the Grectan ftate. ~~ 
This'‘tafk Jet Ajax ‘or Tydides. prove, of od 
Or he, the king of kings,’ belov’d by ove, 
Old Neffer hook the cafque. By heav’n infpir'd, 
Leap’d forth the' fot, of ev’ry Greehdefir'd. 
This from the right to Jeft the herald bears, 
Held out in order to the Grecian peers ; 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 
Till godlike Ajax finds the lothisown; | 





oe ye NGO 8 Bee ona vg : 
* This wag a very prudent picce of conduét in 
Neftor: he does not chufe any of thefe nine him- 


felt; but -leaves-the determination entirely to chance. . 
Had he named the hero, the reft might haye been } 


grieved'to have-feen another prefered béfore them ; 
and he well knew that the lot could nat fall upona 


wrong perfon, “where all were’ valiant.’ ~~; 


«+, Alomer, who ‘fuppofes “évery thing on ‘earth to 
proceed from ‘the’ immediate difpdfition ‘of Heaven, 
allows not cvén the lots to come up ‘by chanéé,: but 
places them in the hands of. God.” The people 
pray to him for the difpofal of them, and beg that 
Ajax, Diomed, or Agamennon may be the perfon.' In 
which the poet fcems ,to make the army give his own 
fentiments, ‘coneérniig the preference of valour in 
his heroes, to avoid-an odious comparifon in down- 
right terms,.which might have’ been inconfiftent 
with his defign of complimenting the Grecian fami- 
lies. They afterwards offer up their prayers again, 
juft as the conibat is beginning, that if 4jax docs not 
conquer, at leaft he may divide the glory with Hec- 
tor; in which we may obfervé /omea prepares the 
readers for what is to happen in the fequel. ‘ 

$ There is no néceflity to fappofe that they put 
any letters upon thefe lots, at leatt not their names, 


becaufe the herald could not tell to whom the lot of 


Ajax belonged, till he claimed it himfell. Ie is 
more probable that they made fome private mark or 
fignet each upon his own lot, “The lot was only a 
picce of watd, a fhell, 3 
hand. 


|| ‘This is the Gilt fpeech of Ajezy in the Mad.’ He 
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is no orator, ‘but 
generally Bragging, or threatening ;*and very ‘pofi- 
tive. -- T- 

Grecks, which ‘omer almoft conftantly gives him, is 
extremely proper to the bulk, flrength, and immo- 


or any thing that Jay” at | 





Surveys th’ infcription with rejoicing eyes, 
Then cafts before him, and.with tranfport cries: ° 

Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy :|f 
Be mine the conquett of, this chiefof Tray. 
Now, while my brighteft arms my limbs invett, 
To Saturn’s fon'be all your vows ‘addreft: - 

But pray in fecret, left the foes fhould hear, 
And deem your'pray’rs the mean cffe& of fear. 
Said Lin fecret ? ‘No, your vows declare; 

In fuch a voice as fills the earth and air. 

Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 
Ajax, ir all the toils of battle bred? 

From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 

And born to combats, fear no force of earth. 

He faid. “The troops with elevated cyes, ~ 
Implore the God whofe thunder rends the {kies.- 
O Father of mankind, fuperior Lord! fot 
On lofty‘/da’s holy hill ador’d ; 

Who in the higheft heav’n has fix’d’ thy throne,” 
Supreme of Gods! unbonnded, and alone: | 
Gar are : * Grant 





“NOTES. || eee 
always expreflvs himfelf in, fhort: 


he appellation of the butwark of the. 


bility of this heavy hero, who on all occafions is 
made to {tand to the bufinefs, and-fupport the brunt. 


Thefe qualifications are given him, that he may lait 
out, ‘when the reit of the chief heroces are wounded; 


this‘ makes him ofexceéllent,ufe in book 13, &c. He 


there puts a ftop to the whole force of the enemy, 
anda long time prevents the firing of the fhips. 


It is particularly obfervable, that he is never aflitted 
by any, Deity, as the others are. Yet one would 


think AZars had been no improper patron for him, 


there being fome refemblance in the boiflerous cha- 
racter of that God and this hero, However it-be, 
this confideration may partly account for a particular, 
which elfe might very: well raife a queltion; ' Why 
Ajax, who is in this book fuperior.in flrength to 
Leétor, fhould afterward in the diad {hun to meet 
him, and appear his inferior? We fee the Gods. make 
this difference: Jdeé?or is not only affilted by them in 
his own’ perfon, but his men fecond him, whereas 
thofe of Ajax are difpirited by heaven. ‘Lo which 


one may add another which isa natural reafon, Hee- 
for in this book exprefsly tells ajax, “he will now 
make ufe of no fkillor art in fighting with him.” 
The Greek in bare brutal flrength proved too hard for 


Heéfor, and therclore he might be fuppofed after- 
wards to have exerted his dexterity again{t him. 


eo me oo Meena Boaeercercane 


BO waratoy 


aon arnrenece 


Grant thou, that-Telaugn may béat away”) 

The praife and conque(t of this doubtful day ;° 

Or if Multrious flector be thy care, . 

That both may claim it, and that both niay fhare.. - 
Now jax brae’d his dazzling armouron; 

Sheath’d in bright {leel the giant-warrior fhone: 

He moves to combat with majeftic pace ;* 

So ftalks in arms the grizly God of Thrace, 

When Fove to punifh faithlefs men prepares, 

And gives whole nations to the walle of wars. | 

‘Thus march’d the chicf,: tremendous as.a.God5. 

Grimly he tmil’d ; earth trembled as he {trodes 

His maily jav’lin quiv’ring in his hand, 

He ftood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 

Thro’ ev’ry Argive heart new tranfport.ran 3 

All Lycy ftood trembling at the mighty magn. 

Ev’n Acétor paus’d; and with new doubt oppreft, 

Felt his great heart fufpended in his breaft: 

"Twas vain to feek retreat, and vain to fear 3 

Himfelf had challeng’d, and the foe drew near. 
Stern elamon behind his ample fhield,-. 

Asfrom a brazen tow’r, o’erlook’d the field. 

Huge was it’s orb, with fev’n thick folds o’ercaft, _ 


NO ES. 

* This defcription is full of the fublime imagery 
fo peculiar to our author. The Grecian champion 
is drawn in all that terrible glory with which he 
equals his heroes to the Gods: he is no lefs dreadful 
than Murs moving to’battle, to execute the: decrees 
of Youve upon mankind, and determine the fate of 
nations. His march, his pofture, his countenance, 
his bulk, his tower-like fhield; in a word, his whole 
figure firikes onr eyes in all the flrong: tt colours of 
poetry. Welook upon him as a Deity, and are not 
allonifhed at thofe emotions which Eleé7or feels at the 
fight of him. : : if 

+ We fhall tranfcribe here the flory of this Ty- 
chins, as we have it in the ancient Life of Homer. 
“ Homer falling into poverty, determined to go to 
Cuma, and as he palt through, the plain of Hermus, 
came to a place called the new wall, which was a 
colony of the Ciameans,. Here (after he had recited 
five verfes in celebration of Cuma) he was reccived 
by a leather-dreller, whofe name was Tychius, into 
his honfe, wherche flewed to bis holt and his com- 
pany, a poemon the expedition of Amphraraus, and 
his Ayes, ‘The admiration he there obtained, pro- 
cured him a prefent fubfiflence. They fhew to 
this day with preat veneration the place where he fat 
when he recited his verfes, and a poplar which they 
affirm to have grown there in his time.’’ [fl there 
be any thing in this (tory, we have reafon to, be 
pleafed with the grateful temper of our poct, who 
took this occafion of immortalizing the name of an 
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"of folid bralg the lafe-? 
(‘Che work of Zyebius, who ini Aye dwelléd,f 
And all inarts of armoury excell’d.)E 
This djaz bore before ‘his manly breaft, | 
And threatning, thus his adverfe chicf addieft. Sie, 
HeGer ! approach my arm,~and fingly know. §' 
. What flrength thqu halt, and what the Grecian foe. 
Achitfes thuns the fight ;-. yet fome there are, ¥ 
Not void. of foul) and not whfkill’din war: 
Let him, tnaétive on thé fea-beat fhoré, ue 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms ‘no mor 
Whole troops ‘of heraés Greacé has yet ‘ts boa 
And fends thee one, a faiple of her hoft. . 
Such-as-I am, ,Ucome to prove thy might ; 
No more—bé fudden, and begin the fight. 
O fon of Lelamon, thy country’s pride! 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply’d) . 
Mc, asa boy or woman would’ ft thou fright] 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight? 
Thou meet*ft a chief deferving of thy-drms, °’ 
-Yo-combat born, and bred amid{t alarms.:.. . . 
I know to fhift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and anfwer ev’ry call of war 54 7 
al . : : . 3 ¥ t ‘eae . oO 
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ordinary tradefman, who. had. obliged him.. The 
fame account of his life takes notice of feveral other 
inftances of his gratitude in the fame kind, ee 
uk We haye'calléd Tychius an armouter rather than 
aleather-dreffer or currier ; his making thé fhield 
of Ajax authorizes one éxpreffion’ as well as“ the 
other; and though that’ which Homer ufes hdd no . 
townefs or vulgarity in the Greek, it is not to be ad- 
mitted-into Englifh heroic verfe.”” < 

§ It isncedlefs to obferve how exaétly this fpeech 
of Ajax correfponds with his blunt aiid foldiex-like 
character, Rie fame propriety, in regard to’ this 
hero, is maintained throughout the, Jind. ~~ The 
bufinefs. he is about, fs all that employs his, head, 
and hé {peaks of nothing butfighting- | 

|| This reply. of Hegor feems rather to allude to 
fome geflure Ajax had ufed in ‘his approach to‘him,. 
asfbaking his Jpear, or the like, than to any thirig he 
had faid in his fpeech. For what he had told him 
amounts to no more, than that there were feveral in 
the Greciay army who had courted the ‘honour of 
this combat as well as hinfelf. We may obferve 
many things of this kind iv Homer, that allude to 
the particular attitude or a€lion, in which the author 
fuppofes the perfon to beat that time. 

. 4 Phe Greek is, To mone my feet, to’ bbe found of 

Mars, which feens to fhew that thofe military 
dances were in ule even in Zlaner’s time, which 
were afterwards pradlifed in Greece, 
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7 To right, to left, the dextrous lance I wield, 


And bearthick battle on my founding {hicld, 
. Butopen be our fight, and: bold each blow 5 
-l fteal no conqueft from a noble foe.. 
He faid, and rifing, ‘high above the field 


'. Whirl’d the long lance againft the fev’nfold fhield. 


Full on the brafs defcending from above : 
‘Thro’ fix bull-hides the furious weapon drove). © 
‘Till inthe feventh ‘it -fix’d. Then Ajax threw, 
. "Ehro’ Heéfor’s fhield the forceful jav’lin flew, 
His corflet enters, and ‘his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near his flank defcends. 
The wary Zrvjan fhrinks, and.bending low 
Beneath his buckter, difappoints- the blow. 
From their bor’d fhields the chetstheir jav'linsdrew,* 
, Then clofe impetuous, and the charge renew : 
‘Fierce as the mountain-lions: bath’d in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 
At Ajax Heéor his long Jance extends; - 
The blunted point againft the buckler bends. - 
But Ajax watchful as his foe drew near, 
» Drove thro”the Trajan targe the knotty {pear ; 
It reach’d his neck, with matchlefs {trength impell’d ; 
Spouts the black gore, and dimis his fining fhield. 
/ Yet ceas’d not Hector thus; but,’ ftoeping down, 
In his ftrong hand up-heav’d a flinty ftone, 
‘ Black, craggy, vaft:. to this his force he bends ; 


' + Full on.the brazen bofs the tone defcends ;. . 


« : The hollow brafs refounded with-the fhock. 


‘ Then Ajax feiz’d the fragment of a rock, 
* Apply’d each nerve, and fwinging round on high, . 
‘ "With force tempeftuous let the ruin fly : 





NOT ES. 

* Homer in this combat makes his heroes perform 

"all their exercifes with all forts: of weapons; firft 

darting lances at diftance, then advancing clofer and 

’ pufhing with fpears, then cafting ftones, and laftly, 

’ attacking with fwords; in every one of which the 

_ poet gives the fuperiority to his countryman. It is 

~ farther-obfervable, that Ajax allows Heé?or an ad- 

vantage in throwing the firft {pear. 3 

t In the beginning of this book we left Apollo 

" perched upon a tree, in the fhape of a vulture, to 

behold the combat : he comes now very opportunely 

_ to fave his favourite Fleor. Apollo is the fame 

‘with defliny, fo that when Homer fays Apollo faved 

‘ him, he means no more than that it was not his fate 
' yet to dic, as Helenus had foretold him, 

{ The heralds of eld were facred perfons, ac- 
counted the delegates of Mercury, and inviolable by 
the law of nations. The ancient hiflories have 
many examples of the feverity exercifed againit thofe 


No. 5, 





The huge {tone thund’ring thro’ his_buckler broke 3. 

His flacken’d knees receiv’d the nnmbing firake ; 

Great Heétor falls extended on the field, , 

His bulk fupporting on the fhatter’d fhield. 

Nor wanted heav’nly aid: Apalle’s might + 

Confirm’d his finews, .and reftoy’d to fight. 

And now both ‘heroes.their broad faulchions drew 

In flaming circles round their heads they flew ; 

But then by heralds’ voice the-word was giv’n, t 

The facred minilters of earth and heaven: , 

Divine Talthybius whont the Greeks employ, 

And fage Jdeus on the part of Tray. * 

Between the f[words, their peaceful f{cepties 
rear’d ; 

And firlt deus’ awful voicé was heard.§ 

Forbear, my foris! your farther force to prove, 
Both‘dear to men, and both belov’d of Jove, 
To-cither hoft your matchlefs worth is known, 
Each founds your praife, and. war is all your owns 
But now the night extends her awful fhade ; 

The Goddefs parts you: be-the night obey’d. 

To whom great Ajax his high foul exprefs’d. 
O fage! to Heétor be thefe words addrefs’d. - 
Let him, who firft provok’d our. chiefs to fight, 
Let him demand the fandtion of the night ; 

If firft he atk.it, I content obey, ’ 
And ceafe the ftrife when Heétor fhows.the way. 

Oh firft of Greeks! (his noble foe rejoin’d)|| 
‘Whom heav’n adorns, fuperior to thy kind, } 
With ftrength of body, and with worth of mind! J, 
Now: martial law commands us to forbear; 
Hereafter we fhall meet in glorious war, 

; Some 





NOT ES. 
who committed any outrage upon them. Their 
office was to affift in the facrifices and councils, to 
proclaim war or peace, ‘to command filence at cere- 
monies or fingle combats, to part the combatants,, 
and to declare the conqueror, &c. 

§ Homer obfervesa juft decorum in making Jdeus, 
the Trojan herald, fpeak firft,. to end the combat 
wherein Heéfor had the difadvantage. Ajax is very 
fenfible of this difference, when in his reply he re- 
quires that Heéfor thould firft afk for a ceffation, as 
he was the chalienger. ; 

|| Hector, how hardly foever he is preft by his 
prefent circumftance, fays nothing.to obtain a truce: 
that is not ftrictly confillent with his honour. When. 


the praifes Zjax, it leffens his own difadvantage, and: 


he is careful~to extol him only above the Greeds, 
withont acknowledging him more valiant than 


Phimfelf or the Trajans: Heéfor is always jealous of 


the honour of his country. 


Aa 
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But Ajax, plorying in his hardy deed, 
The well-arm’d Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
A Neer for facrifice the king defign’d, 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The viétim falls; they ftrip the fmoaking hide, 
The beaft they quarter, and the joints divide 5: 
Then fpread the tables, the repaft prepare, 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his fhare. 
The king himfelf (an honorary fign) 
Before great djax plac’d the mighty chine. + 
When now the rage of hunger was remov’d ; 
Neftor, in each perfuafive art approv’d, 
The fage whofe counlets long had {way’d the reft, 
In words like thefe his prudent thought expreft. 
How dear, O kings! this fatal day has ceft, 
What Grecks are perifh’d! what a people loft! 
What tides of blood have drench’d Scamander’s fhore? 
‘What crouds of heroes funk, to rife.no more! 
Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow’s light 
Awake thy fqitadrons to new toils of fight: 
Some {pace at leaft permit the war to’ breathe, 
While we to flames our flaughter’d friends bequeathe-$ 
From the red field their {catter’d bodies bear, ; 
And nigh the fleet a fun’ral ftru@ture rear ; 


‘Some future day fhall lengthen out the ftrife, 

And let the Gods decide of death or life! 

‘Since then the night extends her gloomy thade, 

-Andheav’n enjoins it, be the'night obey’d. 

‘Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 

-And joy the nations whom thy arm defends ; 

As [fhall glad each chief, and Trajan wife, 

"Who wearies heav’n with vows for Heéor’s life. 

But let us, on this memorable day, . 

Exchange fome gift ; that Greece and Troy may fay,* 

'«« Not hate, but glory, made thefe chiefs contend ; 

‘¢ And each brave foe was in his fou] a friend.” 
‘With that, a fword with ftars of filver grac’d, 

"The baldrick ftudded, and the fheath enchas’d, 

He gave the Greck, The gen’rous Greck beltow’d. 

A radiant belt that rich with purple glow’d. 

“Then with majeitic grace they quit the plain ; 

This feeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 
The Trajan bands returning Heé?or wait, 

‘And hail with joy the champion of their flate : 

Efcap’d preat Ajax, they furvey’d him round, 

Alive, unarm’d, and vig’rous from his wound, 

To Z7oy’s high gates the god-like man they bear, 

"Their prefent triumph, as their late defpair. 





























: So 
N OT ES. 

* There is nothing that gives us a greater pled- 
fure in reading an heroic poem, than the gerierofity 
‘avhich one brave enemy fhews to another. The 
ypropofal made here by Aeétor, and fo readily em- 
braced by Ajax, makes the parting of thefe two 
heroes more glorious to them ‘than the continuance 
of the combat could have been. A French critic is 
Shocked at Heéfo’s making propofals to Ajax with 
an air of equality; he fays a man that isvanquithed, 
inflead of talking of prefents, ought to retire with 
dhame from his conqueror. But that Alec? r was 
‘vanquifhed, is by no means to-be allowed ; Homer 
had told us that his {trength was reftored by Apollo, 
‘and that the two combatants were engsging again : 
upon equal terms with their (words. ‘So that this 
criticifi falls to nothing. For the refl, it is faid 
that this exchange of prefents between Hec?or and 
Ajax gave birth to a proverb, “That the prefents of 
enemies are generally fatal, For Ajax with this 
{word afterwards killed himfelf, and Heé?tor was - 
dragged by this belt at the chariot of Achilles. 

+ What Avamemnan here beflows on Ajav was in 
former times a great mark of refpc@ and honour: 
mot only as it was cuitomary to di.linguilh the. 
quality of their guelts by the largenefs of the por- 
tions affigned them at their tables, but as this part- 
of the viclim peculiaily belonged to the king him- 
felf. Tt is worth remarking on this occafion, that 
the fimplicity of thofe times allowed the eating of 








: NOTES. 
no other flefh but beef, mutton, or -kid: this is the 
food of the heroes of Homer, and the patriarchs and 
warriors of the Old Teftament. Fifhing and fowl- 
ing were the arts of more luxuriant nations, and 
came gnuch later into Greece and J/rael One 
cannot read this paffage without being pleafed with 
the wonderful fimplicity of the old heroic ages. We 
‘have here’a gallant warrior retuiiing viddridiis fat 
leaft in his own opinion) from a fingle combat with 
the braveft of his enemies; and he is no otherwife 
rewarded, than with a larger portion of the facrifice 
at fupper. Thus an upper feat, or a more capa- 
cious bowl, was a recompence for the greateft 
actions; and thus the only reward in the olympic 
games wasa pine-branch, or a chaplet of parfley or 
wild olive. . ‘ oN 

} There is‘a great deal of artifice in this counfel 
of Neflar, of burning the dead, and raifing a fortifi~ 
cation ; for though picty was the fpecious pretext, 
their fecurity was the real aim of the truce, which 
they made nfe of to finifh their works. Their doing 
this at the fume time they creéted the funeral piles, 
made the impofition eafy upon ‘the cnemy, ‘who 
might naturally miftake one work for the other. 
And this alfo @bviates a plain cbjeftion, vfs. why 
the Trojans did ne@t interrupt them in this work ? 
Vhe truce determined no exaé time, but.as much 
as was needful for difcharging the rites of the dead. 


1 
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So decent urns their {nowy bones.may keep, -}| Old man, if void of fallacy or azt- 

And pious children o’er their afhes weep. ‘ .f Thy words exprefs the purpofe of thy heart, 

Here, where on one promifcuous pile they blaz’d, -} Thou, in thy time, more found advice haft giv’n 
High o’er them all a gen’ral tomb bse rais’d ;*. But wifdom has it’s date, aflign’d by heav’n. 

Next, to fecure ourcamp, and naval pow’rs, - | Then hear me, prinees of the Z7yan name! 

Raife an embattled wall, with lofty tow’rs; . . || Their treafures I’}l.reftore, but not the dames 
From {pace to fpace be ample gates around, . My treafures too, for peace, I will refign; 

For patling chariots, and a trench profound. ‘| But be this bright poffeffion ever mine. 


So Greece to combat fhallin fafety.go,. *Twas then, the growing -difcord to compofey _ 
Nor fear .the fierce incurfions of the foe. —-- . _ : | Slow from his feat the rev’rend Priam rofe: + 
"Twas thus the fage his wholefome counfel mov’d: | His god-like afpect deep-attention drew: ° 

. The {cepter’d kings of Greece his words approv’d. He paus’d, and thefe pacific words enfue. 


~* Meanwhile, conven’d at Priam’s. palace-gate, .| |. Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! 

The Zrojan peers-in nightly council fat: - Now take refrefhment as the hour demands: | 
A fenate void of order, as of choice, , Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Their hearts were fearful, and confus’d their voice. 4 Till the new fun reftores the chearful light : 
Antenor vifing, thus demands their ear: . Then fhall our herald to th’ A/rides {cnt, 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear ! Before their fhips, proclaim my fon’s intént. 
Tis heav’n the counfel of my breait infpires, Next letatruce be afk’d, that Jey may burn 
And I but move what ev’ry God requires: Her flaughter’d heroes, and their bones. in-urn 5 
Let Sparta’s treafures be this hour reftor’d, © That done,’ once more the fate of war be try’d, 
And 4rgive Helen own her ancient lord. And whofe the conqneft, mighty Feve decide ! 
The ties of faith, the {worn alliance broke, The monarch fpoke: the warriors fnatch’d with hafle 
Ourimpious battles the juft Gods provoke. ~ ‘Each at his poft.in arms) a fhort repalt.§ 


As this advice ye praGtife, or reject, oon as the rofy morn had wak’d the day, 
So hope fuccefs, or dread the dire effect. To the black fhips /deus bent his way ; 

The fenior {poke,.and fat. To whom reply’d There, tothe fons of AZars, in council found, 
The'graceful hufband of the Spartan bride. He rais’d his voice: the hoft flood JifPning round, 


Cold counfels, Trojan, may become thy years, Ye fons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give car! |} 
But found ungrateful in a warrior’s cars: The words of Zrey, and Lrey’s great monarch hears 
: , . Pleas’d 


.NOTES. — aa “" NOT BS. 7 
* Homer isthe firlt who mentions one gencral | pofition that could be made by the Greeks. Thus 
. tomb for a number of dead perfons. Here is a } they are requefted todo what they themfelves were 
tumilus built round the pyre, not to bury their | about to requeft, and have the honour to comply 
- bodies, for they were to be burned ; nor to receive | with a propofal which they them{elves would other- 

the bones, for thofe were to be carried to Greece 5 | wife have taken as a favor. 

but perhaps to interr their afhes. § We have here the manner of the Trgyans taking 
. + Priam reje&ts the wholefome advice of Antenor, | their repaft: not promifcuoufly, but cach at his 
and complies with his fon. This is indecd ex- } poft. Homer was fenfible that military men ought 
- tretnely natural'to the indulgent character and eafy | not.to, remit their guard, even while they refreth 

nature of the old king, of which the whole Trgan | themfelves, but in every nétion difplay the foldier. 
‘war isa proof. We refer, this blindnefs of Priam || The propofition of refloring the treafures, and 
to the power of fate, the time now approaching | not Aclrn, is fent as from Paris only; in which his 
when Yroy was to be punifhed for its injuftice. | father f{eems to permit him to treat by himfelf as a 
Something like this weak fondnefs of .a father is | fov’reign prince, and the fole author of the war, 
defcribed im the {cripture, in the flory of David and | But the herald fcems to exceed his commiffion in 
Abfalom what he tells the Greeks. Paris only offered to 
{The conduét of: Homer in this place is remark- | reflore the treafures he took from Greece, not includ= 
able: he makes Priam propofe in counc.! to fend | ing thofe he brought from Sidon and-other coattsy. 
to the Greeks to alk atruce to bury the dead, This | where he touch’d wn his voyage: but Jdeus here 
the Greeks themfelves had before determined .to pro- | proffers all that he had brou,ht to Zroy. He adds, 
pole: but it being moye honourable to his country, J as from himfelf, a with tha: Paris had peri.oed in 
the poet. makes: the Trojan herald provent any pro- | that voyage, -Some ancient expotitors fuppofe thofe 
: ‘6 oe “words 
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Pleas’d may ye hear (fo heav’n fucceed my pray’rs) - 


What Parzs, author of the war declares. © 
‘The fpoil and treafures he.to I/ion bore, . 
(QO had be perifh’d ere they touch’d our {hore) 
fle pra‘fers injur’d Greece; with large increale 
63Y added Trajan wealth, to buy the peace: 

But, to reftore the beanteous bride again, 

‘This Greece demands, and Tray requelts in vain. 
Next, O ye chiefs! we afk a truce to burn 

Our flaughter’d heroes, and their bones in-urn. 
That done, once more the fate of war be try’d, 
And whole the conqueft, mighty Fove decide ! 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the filence broke ;* 
At length Tydides rofe, and rifing fpoke. 

Oh take not, friends! defrauded of your fame,t 
‘Vheir proffer’d wealth, nor ev’n the Spartan dame. 
Let conqueft makethem our’s: Fate fhakes their wall, 
And Troy already torrers to her fall. 

Th’ admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
‘With gen’ral thouts return’d him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the king of kings rejeCts the peace : 
Herald! in him thou hear’fl the voice of Greece. 
For what remains ; let fun’ral flames be fed 
With heroes’ corps: I war not with the dead: 

Ge fearch your flaughter’d chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the Janes of the flain. 

Be witnefs, ‘fove, whofe thunder rolls on high! 
He faid, and rear’d his feeptre to the fky. . 

To facred Troy, where all her princes lay 
‘To wait th’ event, the herald bent his way. 


: e 


NOTE S. | 
words 'to be fpoken afide, or in a low voice, as it is 
ufual in dramatic poetry. But without that falvo, a 
generous love for the welfare of his country might 
tranfport /deus into fome warm expreffions again{t 
the author of it’s woes. He lays afide the herald to 
a the patriot, and {peak with indignation againt 
Paris, that he may mfluence the Grecian captains 
to give a favourable anfwer. 

* This filence of the Greeks might naturally pro- 
ceed from an opinion, that however defirous they 
were to put an end to this long war, Adenclaus 
would never confent to relinquifh Helen, which was 
the thing infifled upon by Paris. We may alfo 
account for it in another manner, The princes 
were filent, becaufe it was the part of Agamemnon 
to determitic in matters of this nature; and Aga- 
memnon is filent, being willing to hear the inclina- 
tions of the princes. By this means he avoided 
the imputation of expofing the Greeks to dangers 
for his advantage and glory; fince he only gave the 
anfwer which was put mto his mouth by the princes, 
with a gencral applaufe of the army. 


He came, ‘and ftanding in the midft, explain’d 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain’d.. - 

Strait to their fev’ral cares the Tvajansmove, . - 
Some fearch the plains, fome fell the founding grove: 
Nor lefs the Greeks, defcending on the fhore, - 


' Hew’d the’ gréen forelts, and the bodies bore. 


And now from forth the chambers of the main, 
To fthed his‘facred light on earth again, 

Arofe the golden chariot of the day, - 

And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 

In mingled throngs the Greek and Z7ejan train 
Thro” heaps of carnage fearch’d the mournful plain. 
Scarce could the friend his flaughter’d friend explore, 
With duft-difhonour’d, and deform’d with gore. 
The wounds they wath’d, their pious tears they fhed, 
‘And, laid along their cars, deplor’d the dead. 


Sage Priam: check’d their grief: with filent hae 


‘Vhe bodies decent on the piles were plac’d:: : 
With wnelting hearts the cold remains they burn’d 3 
And fadly flow, to facred. Troy return’d. . 
Nor lefs the Greeks their pious forrows fhed, 

And decent on the pile difpofe the dead ;, 

The cold remains confume with equal care ; 

And flowly;:fadly, to their fleet repair... 

Now, cre the morn had ftreak’d-with'red’ning light 

The douctful confines ef the day and night ; ' 

About the dying flames the Greeks appear?d, . 

And round the pile a gen’ral tomb they rear’d- 
Shen, to fecure the camp-and naval. pow’rs,§ 
They rais’d embattled walls-with lofty tew’rs + 

From 


NOTES. 

+ There is a peculiar decorum in making Diomed. 
the author of this advice, to reje& even Flelen her- 
felf if fhe were offered; this had not agreed with 
an amorous hufband like A/ene/eus,. nor with a cun- 
ning politician like U/yf/es, nor with a wife old man 
like Neffor. But itis proper to Diomed, not only as a 
young fearlefs warrior, but as he is in particular 
an enemy to the interelts of Venus. 

$Thefe probably were not chariots, but, carriages ;: 
for Homer makes Neftor fay that this was to be done: 
with mules and oxen, which were not commonly 
joined to chariots, and the word in the original may 
be applied tu any vchicle that runs on wheels. This 
is properly expreffed by the Bngli/b word car. But 
if they did ufe chariotsin beaying their dead, it is-at 
leaft evident, that thofe chariots were drawn by. 
mules and oxen at funcral folemnities.. - 

§ Homer has been accufed of an offence again 
probability, in caufing this fortification to be made 
fo late as in the Jaft year of the war. But we may 
anfwer to this objection, that the Greeks had.no 
occafion for it till. the departure of AO he 

alone: 








From fpace to fpace were ample gates around, 
For pafling chariots; anda trench profound, 
Of large extent ; and deep in earth below 
Strong piles infix’d ftood adverfe to the foe. 

So toil’d the Greeks: meanwhile the Gods above* 
In fhining circle round their father Fove, 

Amaz’d beheld the won’drous works of man: 
Then he, whofe trident fhakes the earth, began. 

What mortals henceforth fhall ou¥ pow’r adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 

If the proud Greczans thus fuccefsful boaf, 
Their rifing bulwarks on the fea-beat coatt ? 
Sec the long walls extending to the main, 

No God confulted, and no victim {lain ! 

"Pheir fame thall fill the world’s remoteft ends ; 
Wide, as the morn her golden beam extends, 
While old Laimedon’s divine abodes,’ 

Thofe radiant ftru@Qures rais’d by lab’ring Gods, 
Shall, raz’d and loft, in long oblivion, fleep. 
‘Thus fpoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

Th’ Almighty Thun’drer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, atid blackens half the fkies. 
Strong God of Ocean! thou, whofe rage can make 
The folid earth’s eternal bafis fhake! 

‘What caufe of fear from mortal works could move 
The meaneft fubject of our realms above ? 
Where-e’er the fun’s refulgent tays are caft, 

‘Thy pow’r ishonour’d, and thy fame fhall laft, 
But yon proud work no future age fhall view, 

No trace remain-where once the glory grew. 





NOTES. 

alone was a greater defence to them; and Hlomer 
had told the reader in a precéding book, that the 
Trojans never durft venture out of the walls of Troy 
while Achilles fought: thefe intrenchments there- 
fore ferve to raife the glory of his principal hero, 
fince they become neceffary as foon as he withdraws 
his aid. 

* The fiGtion of this wall raifed by the Greeks, has 
given no little advantage to Hlomer’s poem, in fur- 
nifhing him with an opportunity of changing the 
fcene, and in a great degree the fubjeét and acci- 
dents of his battles; fo that the following defcrip- 
tions of war are totally different from all the fore- 

oing. Fle takes care at the firft mention of it to 
hx inns a great idea of this work, by making the 
Gods immediately concerned about it. We fee 
Migeune Seales left the glory of his own work, the 


walls of Troy, fhould be. effaced by it; and Fupiter 
comforting him with a prophecy that it fhall be 


totally deflroyed in a fhort time. Homer was fen- 
fible that as this was a building of his imagination 


only, and not founded (like many other of his- 


defcriptions) upon fome antiquities or traditions of 
a 6, 


The fapp’d foundations by thy force fhall fall, 
Aud whelm’d beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall: 
Vait drifts of fand fhall change the former fhore; 


| “The ruin vanith’d, and the name no more. 


‘Thus they in heav’n: while, o’er the Grecian train, 
The rolling fun defcending to the main 
Beheld the finifh’d work. Their bulls they flew ; 
Black from the tents the fav’ry vapours flew. 
And now the fleet, arriv’d from Lemuos’ ftrands,t 
With Bacchus’ bleffings chear’d the gen’rous bands. 
Of fragrant wines the rich Buneus fent 
A thoufand meafures to the royal tent. 
(Luneus, whom Hypfipyle of yore 
To Fafon, thepherd of his pecple, bore) 
The reft they purchas’d at their proper colt, 
And well the plentcous freight fupply’d the holt: 
Each, in exchange, proportion’d treafures gaye ; 
Some brafs, or iron, fome an ox, or flave. 
All night they feaft, the Greek and Trajan pow’'ss 3 
Thofe on the fields, and thefe within their tow’rs, 
But Jove averfe the figns of wrath difplay’d,¢ 
And fhot red light’nings thro’ the gloomy fhade; 
Humbled they {tood ; pale horror feiz’d on all, 
While the deep thunder fhook th’ aérial hall. 
Each pour’d to Fove before the bowl was crown’d, 
And large libations drench’d the thirfty ground ; 
Then Jate refrefh’d with fleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy’d the balmy bleflings of the night. 





NOTES. 

the country, fo pofterity might convict him of a 
fallity, when no remains of any fuch wall fhould 
be feen on-the coalt. Therefore he has found this 
way to elude the cenfure of an improbable fiction : 
the word of Youve was fulfilled, the hands of the 
“Gods, the force of the rivers, and the waves of thie 
fea, demolifhed it. 

t+ The verfes from hence to the end of the book, 
afford us the knowledge of fome points of hiftory 
and antiquity. As that "Za/an had a fon by Hyp- 
Fbyle, who fuccecded his mother in the kingdom of 
Lemezs: that the ithe of Lemnes was anciently famous 
for it’s wines, and drove a traffie in them; “and that 
coined money was not in ufe in the time of the Ti- 
jen war, bat the trade of countries carried on by 
exchanye in grofs, brafs, oxen, flaves, &e. 

t Vhe figns by which ‘fupiter here thews his 
wrath againit the Crecians, are a prelude to thofe 
more open declarations of his anger which follow 
in the nexe book, and prepare the mind of the 
reader for that machine, which might otherwile 
feem tov bold and violent. 
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THE SECOND BATTLE, AND THE DisTRess OF THE GREEKS, 
Jupiter affembles a council of the Deities, and threatens them with the pains of Tartarus if they affift either fides 


Minerva only obtains of him that fhe may direét the Grecks by her senlee 
on mount Yda weighs in hts ballances the futes of both, and affrights the 


The armies join battles Jupiter 
srecks with his thunders and lightnings. 


Neftor alone continues in the field in great danger; Diomed relieves him ; whofe exploits, and thofe of He&or, 


are excellently deferibed. 


Juno endeavours to animate Neptune to the affifiance of the Greeks, but in vain. 


The acis of Teucer, who 1s at length wounded by He€tor, and carried off. “Juno and Minerva prepare to aid 


the Grecians, but are reftrained by Iris, fent from Jupiter. 


The night puts an end to the battle. .He€tor con~ 


tinucs the field, (the Greeks being driven to their fortification before the fhips) and gives orders to keep the watch 
all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from re-embarking and ofcaping by flight. “ They kindle fires through 


all the field, and pafs the night under arms. 


The time of feven and twenty days is employed from the opening of the poem to the end of this book. 


The feene here 


(except of the celeftial machines) lies in the field toward the fen-fhore. 





U RORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with rofy light the dewy lawn ; 

When Feve conven’d the fenate of the fkics, 
Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops arife. 
The Sire of Gods his awful filence broke ; 
‘The heav’ns attentive trembled as he {poke. 

Celeftial flates, immortal Gods! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev’rence what ye hear: 





NOT ES. 

* Our author, like moft of the Greeks, is thought 
to have travelled into 2eypt, and brought from the 
priefts there, not only their learning, but their man- 
ner of conveying it in fables and hieroglyphics. 
This is neectfary to be contidered by thofe who 
would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and de- 
fign of imany parts of thefe works. For whoever 
refledls that this was the mode of learning in thofe 
times, will make no doubt but there are feveral 
myfterics both of natural and moral philofophy in- 
volved in the Jad, which otherwife in the literal 


meaning appear too trivial or irrational ; and it is 


The fix’d decree which not alt heav’n can move ; 
‘Thou fate! fulfil it; and, ye pow’rs! approve! 
What God but enters yon forbidden field, 
Who yields affiftance, or but wills to yield ; 
Back, to the fkies with fhame he fhall be driv’n,; 
Gath’d with difhoneft wounds, the fcorn of heav’n: 
Or far, O far from f{teep Olympus thrown, 
Low in the dark Zartarcén gulf fhall groan, + ai 
: : : : ith 





fink . . NOT ES, 
but juft, when thefe are not plain or immediately 
intelligible, to imagine that fomething of this kind 
may be hid under them. Neverthelefs, as omer 
travelled not with a direc vicw of writing philofo- 
phy or theology, fo he might often ufe thefe hiero~ 
glyphical fables and traditions as embellifiments of 
his poetry only, without taking the pains to open 
their myflical meaning to his readers, and perhaps 
withont diving very deeply into ithimfelf. 

+ ‘This opinion of Zartarus, the place of torture 
for the impious atter death, might be taken from 
the Meyptians + for it feems not improbable, as fome 

writers 
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With burning chains fix’d to the brazen floors, 

And lock’d by hell’s inexorable doors ; 

As deep beneath th’ infernal center hurl’d, 

As frorn that center to th’ ethereal world. 

Let him who tempts me, dread thofe dire abodes ; 

And know, th’ Almighty is the God of Gods, 

League all ‘your forces then, ye ‘pow’rs above, 

Join all, and'try th” omnipotence of Fave: _ 

‘Let down our. golden, ‘eyerlafting chaini,* 

Whofe ftrong embrace holds heav’n, and earth, and 
main: | et 

Strive all, of mortal and inamortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thund’rer down to earth 
Ye ftrive in vain! if I but ftretch this hand, 

I heave the'Gods, the ‘ocean, and the land ; 
I fix.the chain to great O/mpus’ height, | 

Aid the vaft world hangs trembling in my fight! 
For fuch I reign, unbounded and above ; ta 
And fuch’are-men, and Gods; compar’d to ove. 

; es NOTES tg 
wuiters have obferved, that fome tradition might then 
be fpread in the Eaftern parts of the world, of the 
fall of the angels, the punifhment- of -the- damned, 

‘and. other. facred truths afterwards more fully. 
explained and taught by the Prophets and Apoftles. 

Thefe Homer feems to allude to in this and other’ 
pallages ; ‘a3 where Vulcan'is faid to be - precipitated 
trom héavey In the, fir books’ where 'Fupiter threat 
ens Mar's'with ‘Tartarus in ‘the Tatth, and where thé, 
Decrhon of Difcord. is ‘caft out! of heaven ‘in’ ‘thie’ 


hinetcefith, ~° tie . 
..* ‘Various are the- opinions of the ancients con-: 
cerning this paflage. “Jupiter fays, if he, holds this 
chain: of gold, ‘the force of all the Gods, is unable to 
alraw him, down, but hé.can draw up them,,. the 
feas, and the earth,” and,caufe the whole univerfe to! 
hang unaétive... Some ‘think that’ Fupiter fienifies 
the afher, the golden chain the fun: if the ether did 
not temper the rays of the'fun as they pafs through 
it, his beams would :not only drink up and exhale 
the ocean in vapours, but alfo exhale the moiflure 
from the veins of the earth,’ which is the cement 
that holds it together: by which means the whole 
creation would become unadlive, and all it’s powers 
fufpended. © Others affirm, that by Jupiter is ime 
plicd deftiny, which over-rules every thing both 
upon and above the earth. Others (delighted with 
their own conccits) imagine that Homer intended to 
reprefent the excellence of monarchy; that the 
fceptre ought to be fwayed by one hand, and that all 
the wheels of government fhould be put in motion 
by one perfon. But a much better interpretition 
may be fotind for this, if we allow (as there is great 
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Th’ Almighty fpoke, nor durft the pow’rs reply, + 
iA rev’rent horror filenc’d_all the fky ; 
Trembling they flood before their fov’reign’s look ;' 
At length his beft-belov’d, the pow’r of zi/dom, fpoke., 

O firtt and greateft! God, by Gods ador’d ! + 
We own thy might, our Father and our Lord! 

But ah ! permit to pity human ftate ; s 

If not to help, at leaft lament their fate. 

From fields forbidden we fubmifs refrain, 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argives flain ; 

“Yet grant my counfels ftill their breafts may move, . 
Or all muft perifh in the wrath of Fove. 

The clond-compelling God her fuit approw’d 
And fmil’d fuperior on his beft-belov’d. 

Then call’d his courfers, and his chariot took ; 
The ftedfaft firmament beneath them fhook : 
Rapt by th’ ethereal ficeds the chariot roll’d ; 
Brafs were their hoofs, their curling manés of 


cold, 
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reafon to believe) that the Leyptians underftood, the 
‘true fyftem of ‘the world, and that Pythagoras firkt 
-learned it from them. They held that the planets . 
.were kept in their. orbits -by gravitation upon, the 
fun, which was therefore called Fiwis carcer; and 
‘fometimes ‘by the fun-is megnt Jupiter, himfelf. ,.- 
We fee too that the moft prevailing opinion ‘of an-! 
_tiquity” fixés’ it to the /in; fo'that it will be no 
:frained interpretation to fay, that by the inability 
‘of thé Gods to pull Fupirer out! of his place with 
this chain, may be under{tood the fuperior attractive 
«force of the: fun, ‘Whereby'he continues unmoved, 
_and draws all the reft of the planets toward him. 
+ Homer in this whole paflage plainly fhews 
his belief. of one'fupreie bmhipstent God, whom 
he introduces‘with a majefty ‘and'fuperiority worthy 
_ the great ruler of the univerfe. " Accordingly Fuftin 
Martyr cites it as a proof of yur author’s attributing 
the power and government of all things to one firlt 
God, whofe divinity is fo far fuperior to all other 
Deities, that if compared to him, they may be 
ranked among mortals. 

$ Flomer is not only to be admired for keeping 
up the characters of his heroes, but for adapting his 
{peeches to the charaQers of his Gods. Had ‘fun. 
here given the reply, fhe would have begun with 
fome mark of refentment, but Pellas is all fib. 
million ; Fu20 would probably have contradi&ed 
him, but Pallas only begs leave to be forry for thofe 
whom fhe mult not aflift ; He would have {poken 
with the prerogative of a wife, but Pedas makes 
her addrels with the obfequicufneis of a prudent 
daughter. 
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Of heay’n’s undroffy gold the Gods array 
Refulgent, flafh’d intolerable day. 

High on the throne he fhines : his courfers fly. 
Between th’ extended earth and {tarry fky. 

Put when to /da’s topmoft height he came, 
(Fair nurfe of fountains, and of favage gaine) 
Where o’er her pointed fimmits proudly rais’d, 
His fane breath’d odours, and his altar blaz’d: 
"There, from his radiant car, the facred Sire 

Of Gods and men releas’dl the feeds of fire : 
Blue arnbient mifts th’ immortal ficeds embrac’d ; 
High on the cloudy point his feat he plac’d; 
“Lhence his broad eye the fubje€t world furveys, - 
‘The town, and tents, and navigable leas. 

Now had the Grecians {natch’d a fhort repaft, 
And buckled on their fhining arms with hafte. 
Frey rouz’d as foon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of. fathers, wives, and infants lay. * 
‘The gates unfolding pour forth all their train ; + 
Squadrons on {quadrons cloud the dufky plain: 


Men, fteeds,and chariots fhake the trembling ground; 


The tumult thi¢kens,. and the {kies refSund. 





on NOP ES" 
* It may be neceffary to explain, why the Tro- 


jans thought themfelves obliged to fight, in order to , 
One would think. 
they might have kept within their walls; the Gre-. 
cians made no attempt to batter them, neither were 


defend their wives and children. 


they invefted; and the country was open on all 
fides, except towards the fea, to give them pro- 
vifions, The moft natural thought is,. that they 
and their auxiliaries being very numerous, could 
not fubfit but from a large country about them ; 


and perhaps not without the fea, and the rivers, - 
in time. the, 


where the Greeks encamped: that 2. t 
Greeks would have furrounded them, and blocked 
up every avenue to their town: that they thought 


themfelves obliged to defend the country with all/ 


the inhabitants of it, and that indeed at firft this 
was rather a war between two nations, and became 
not properly a fiege till afterwards. 

+ There is a wonderful fublimity in thefe lines ; 
one fees in the defeription the gates of a warlike 
city thrown open, and an army pouring forth ; and 
hears the trampling of men and horfes rifhing to 
the bate. hele verfes are a repetition of a 
former paflage 3 which fhews that the poet was par- 
uicularly pleafed with. them, and that he was -not 
afhamed of a repetition, when he could not exprefs 
the fame image more happily than he had already 
done. 

4 Homer deferibing the advauce of the day from 
morning till noon, calls it facred, becaufe that part 


5 


‘But when the 





.ballance, that God may 


And now with fhouts the fhocking armies clos’d, 
To lances lances, fhields to fhields oppos’d, 
Hoit againft hoft with fhadowy legions drew, 
The founding darts in iron tempeits flew, 
Viors and vanquith’d join promifcuous cries, 
Triumphant fhouts and dying groans arife; 
With ttreaming blood the flipp’ry fields are’ dy’d, 
And flaughter’d heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increafing bright, | 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure {pread the facred light ; ¢ 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverfe batile goar’d with equal wounds. 
fin the heightof heav’n alcerids ; 
The Sire of Gods his golden feales fufpends,§ 


“| With eqial hand: in thefe explord the fate 


Of Greece and Troy, and pois’d the mighty weight. 
Prefs’d with it’s load, the Grecian ballance lies 


‘Low funk on-earth, the Trojan ftrikes the fkies, 


Then Feve from Ida’s top his horrors {preads ;) 
The clouds burft dreadful o’er the Grecian.heads 5 
Thick light’ningsflafh ; the mutt’ring thunder rolls 5 


: Uheir {trength he withers, and unmans their fouls.. 


Before 
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‘of the day, was allotted to’ facrifice. and religious 
oe acs 


'§ This figure reprefenting God as weighing the. 
deftinies of men in his ballances, was firft made ufe 
of in holy writ. Inthe book. of. '7ob, which is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the moft ancient of the 
{criptures, he prays to be “weighed in an even, 
know his integrity.’” 
Daniel ‘declares from God ‘to’ Belfhazzar, “ thou. 
art weighed in the ballances, and found light.’” 
And Praverbs, ch..16, ver. 21. “ A-juft weight 
and ballance are the Lord’s.”” Our author ‘has’ it 
again ‘in the twenty-fecond book .of the Iliad, and 
it appeared fo beautiful to Fucceeding ;poets, that 
Efchylus writ a whole tragedy upon this foundation, 
which he called Pfychofiafia, or the weighing ¥. “fouls. 
In this he introduced Thetis and Aurora {landing on. 
cither fide of ‘Yupiter’s fcales, and praying each for 
her fon while the heroes fought. The defcent of 
the feale toward earth fignifies unhappinefs and 
death, the earth being the place of mipfortune and 
mortality; the mounting of it fignifies profperity 
and life, the fuperior regions being the feats of 
felicity and immortality. 

|| Vhis diftrefg of the Greeks being fuppofed,, 
Supiter’s prefence was abfolutcly neceffary to bring 
them into it: forthe inferior Gods that were friends 
ly to Greece were rather more in number, and 
{uperior in force to thofe that favoured Zrey sz and 
the poct had thewed before, whe} about rmies 
were 
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Th he Fighe bring again Ayan tp the advantige othe Greeks, Super tf hie 
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Before his wrath the trembling hofts retire 3 
The God in ‘terrors, and the fkies on fire.* 

Nor great Idomeneus that fight could bear, 

Nor each ftern Ajax, thunderbolts of war : 

Nor he, the king of men, th’ alarm fuftain’d ; 
Neéfor alone-amidft the ftorm remain’d. 
Unwilling he remain’d, for Parts’ dart 

Had pierc’d his courfer in a mortal part ; 

Fix’d in the forchead where the fpringing mane 
Curl’d o’er he brow, it flung him to the brain ; 
Mad with his anguifh, he begins. to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lath the air. 
Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
‘Lh? incumber’d chariot from the dying ficed, 





NOT ES. 
were left to themfelves, that the Greeks could over- 
come the Yrajans ; befides, it would have been an 
indelible refle&tion upon his countrymen to have 
been vanquifhed by a fmaller number. Therefore 
nothing lef than the immediate inter;-ofition of Fu- 
piter wos requifite, which fhews the wonderful ad- 
drefs of the poet in his machinery. 

* This notion of Fupiter’s declaring againft the 
Greeks by thunder and lightning, is drawn from 
truth itfelf, x Sai, vii. Upon occafion of the 
various fucceffes given by “Jupiter, now to Grecians, 
now to Trojuns, whom he fuffers to perith inter- 
changeably; fome have fancied this fuppofition 
“ injurious to the nature of the fovereign being, as 
reprefenting him variable or inconftant in his re- 
wards and punifhments. It may be anfwered, that 
as God makes ufe of fome people to chaftife other-, 
and noné are totally void of crimes, he often de- 
crees to punifh thofe very perfons for leffer fins, 
whom he makes his inftruments to punifh others for 
greater: fo purging them from their own iniqni- 


ties before they become worthy to be chaftifers of 


other men’s. This is the cafe of the Greeks here, 
whom Fupiter permits to fluffer many ways, thongh 


he had deltined them to reyenge the rape of Helen 
Theicisa hiftory in the Bible juft of 
In the 2oth chapter of Yudges, the 


upon Tray. 
this nature. 
Ifraclites are commanded to make war againtl the 
tribe of Benjamin, to punifha rape on the wife of 2 
Levite, committed in the city of Giheah, When 
they have laid fiege to the place, the Bexjamites Cally 
upon them with fo much vigour, that a great nuni- 
ber of the befiegers are dettroyed: they are aflo- 
nifhed at thefe deteats, as havingundertaken the ficge 
in obedience to the command of God: but they are 
fill ordered to perfift, till at length they burn the 
erty, and almelt extinguith the race of Benjamin, 
I here are many inflances in {eripture, where heaven 
as hee to change it’s decrees according to the 
Q. 6, 
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‘When dreadful Heé¥or, thund ring thro’ the-war, 
Pour’d to the tumult on his whirling car. 
That day had ftretch’d beneath his matchlefs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylan band, : 
But Diomed beheld; from. for:h the croudt 
He ruth’d, and on Ouffes call’d aloud. 

Whither, oh whither does UA/fes run? 
Oh flight unworthy great Laértes’ fon! 
Mix’d with the vulgar fhall thy fate be found, 
Pierc’d in the back, a vile difhoneft wound ? 
Ohrturn and fave from feéfor’s direful raget 
The glory of the Greeks, the Py/ian lage. 
His fruitlefs words are loft unheard in air ; 


Uhfjes feeks the fhips, and flelters there. 
But 
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repentance or relapfes of men: Hezechias is ordered 
to prepare for death, and afterwards fifteen years 
are added ‘to his life. I: is foretold to Achad, that 
he fhall perifh miferably, and then upon his huer- 
liation God defers the punifhment till the reign of 
his fucceffor, &c. 

+ The whole following Nory of Nefor and Dis- 
med is admirably contrived to raife the character of 
the latter. He maintains his intrepidity, and ven- 
tures fingly to bring off the old hers, notwithftand. 
ing the general confternation. The art of Elomer 
will appear wonderful to any one who confiders all 
the circumftances of this pert, and by what degrees 
he reconciles this flight of Domed to that undaunted. 
chara€ter. he thunderbolt falls juft before him; 
that is not enongh; Aefer advifes him to fubmit to 
heaven; this does not prevail, he cannot bear the 
thoughts of flight: Neffcr drives. back the chariot 
without his confent ; he is again inclined to go on 
ull Fupiter again declares againit him. ‘Thefe two 
lieroes are very artfully placed together, becaufe 
none but a perfon of Neffor’s authority and wildom 
could have prevailed upon Domed to retreat. A 
youn-er warrior could not fo well in honor have 
given him fuch counfel, and from no other would 
he have taken it. fo caufe Diomed ro fly, required 
both the counfel of Neer, and the thander of "7u- 
her. . : 
+ There is a decorum in making Domed call 
Uhyes to the aflittance of his brother lage; for who 
better knew the importance of Neffor, than VAGes 2. 
But the queflion is, whether Cafes did not drop. 
Nifisr, as one great minifler would do another, aud 
fancicd he fhould be the wife man when the other 
was gone? Some indecd are of opinion that Alar 
meant not to caf any afperfion on Cafés, nor would” 
have given him fo many xoble appellacions, when 
inthe fame breath he refle€led upon his courage, 
But perhaps the contrary opinion may be ill ground - 
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But bold ae en eee ee to the refene goes, 

A fingle warrior ’mid{t a holt of foes: 
Before the courfers with a fudden {pring 

He leap’d, and anxious thus befpoke the king. 

Gsreat perils, father! wait th’ unequal fight ; : 
Thele younger champions will opprefs thy might. 
"hy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 
Weak is thy fervant, and thy ealirlers flaw, 
Vhen haite, afcend my feat, and from the car 
QObferve the fteeds of ‘Tres, renown’d in war, 
Practis’d alike to turn, to flop, to chace, 

“Lo dare ‘the fight, or urge the rapid race: 
Vhete late obey’d Tena guiding rein 3 
Jueave thou thy chariot to our faithful train : 
With thefe again{t yon’ Tisjans will we go, 
Nor fhall great Heflor want an equal foc ; 
Fieree as he i is, ev’n he may learn to fear 
The thirlty fury of my flying fpear.* 

Thus faid the chief; and Nefécr, fkill’d in war, 
Approves his countel, and afcends the car: 
The fteeds he left, their trufty fervants hold 5 
Ltaymedon, and Sthenelus the bold. 

The rev’rend charioteer direéts the courfe, 
And ftrains his aged arm to lafh the horfe. 
Heésr they face ; unknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on 5 Tycdides whirl’d his (pear. 





NOY ES, 
ed, if we obferve the manner of Avmer’s expreffion, 
Dismed called Uhffes, but Uh ffes was deaf, he did not 
hear; and whereas the poct fays of thie reft, that 
they had not the bardine/s to Ray, Uhffes is not only 
faid to fi, but to make wrolent hafle towards -the 
navy. 

* Homer has figures of that boldnefs which it is 
impotlible to preferve in another language. The 
words in the original diterally fignify, Fee ftor fhall 
fee if my {pear is ‘nad i in my hands. 

+ It is obfervable how wonderfully omer fill 
advances the character of Diomed: when all the 
leaders of Greece were retreated, the poet fays that 
had not Jupiter interp: fed, Dianed alone had driven 
the whole army of Jy to their walls, and with his’ 
finale hand had vanguilhe alan army. 

t Hore is a battle deferibed with fo much fire, 
thatthe warmell Muagination of an able painter 
cannot adda etre uinall: une toheighten the furprize 
or borror of the piéture. Tere is what they « call 
the fraeas, or harry and Gaal of the ation in the 
utmofl frength of colouring, upon the fore ground 5 
and the repafe ov falemnuity at adiftance, with pyc if 
propriets and judgment. Jril, we behold “Fapiter 
mi golden armour, furronndcd with glory, upon the 
fuuamit of mount fdas bis chariot and horles by 
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The {pear with erring hafte miftuok it’s way, 
But plung’d in Axsopeus’ bofom lay. 
His opening hand in death forfakes the rein ; 
The {teeds Ay back: he falls, and {purns the plain, 
Great Heéior forrows for his fervantkill’d, 
Yet unreveng’d permits to prefs the field ; 
Till to fupply his place and rule the car, 
Rofe Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 
And now had death and horror cover’d all ;+ 
Like tim’rous flocks the Zrajans in their wall 
Inclos’d had bled: but Jove with awful found 
Roll’d the big thunder o’er the vaft profound : 
Fallin Tydides? face the light’ning flew ; 
‘The ground before him Aam’d with fulphur blue 5¢ 
The quiv’ring fteeds fell proftrate at the fight ; 
And Nefsr’s trembling hand confefs’d his ‘fright ; a 
He drop’d the reins; arid fhook with facred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn’d th’ intrepid Diomed. 

O chief! too daring in thy friend’s defence, 
Retire advis’d, and urge the chariot hence. 
This day, averte, the fov" reign of the fkies 
Affifts great Heéfor, and our palm denies. 
Some other fun may fee the happicr hour, 
When Greece fhall conquer by his heav’nly pow’r. ° 
Tis not in man his fix’d decree to move: 


The great will glory to fubmit to Frve. 
O rev- 





NOTES. 

him, wrapt-in dark clouds. In‘the next place be~ 
low the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and open- 
ing, thro’ which the lightning flafhes in “the face of 
the Greeks, who are flying on all fides ; dgamemnon 
and the refl of the coinmanders in the. rear, in 
poftures of aftonifhment. Towards the middle of 
the piece, we fee Neflor in the utmoft diftrefs, one 
of his horfes having a deadly wound in the forehead 
with a dart, which makes him rear and writhe, and 
diforder the reft.  Neffer is cutting the harnefs with 
his fword, while Heé/or advances driving full fpeed. 
Diomed interpofes, i in an action of the utmo ft fierce 
nefs and intrepidity : thefe two heroes make the 
principal figures and fubjc&t of the picture, A 
burning thunderbolt falls joft before the feet of 
Diomed’s horfes, from whence a horrid flame of 
fulphor rifes, This i iwonly a fpecimen of a fingle 
pidlure duligned by Loner, owt of the many with 
which he has beautified the Jad. And ‘indecd 
every thing is fo natural and fo lively, that the 
hiflory- painter would generally have no more to 
do, but to delineate the forms, and copy the cir- 
cumflances, jufl as he finds them deferibed by this 
ereat matter. We cannot therefore wonder at what 
has heen fo often faid of Llomer’s furnithing idcas to 
the mofl famous painters of antiquity. 
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O rev'rend prince ! (Tjdides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful,- and thy words. are wife. 
But ah, what grief! fhould haughty Hector. boaft, 
‘I fled inglorious t6, thé guarded coaft ! 
Before that dire difgrace fhall blaft my fame, 


©’erwhelm-me, earth ; and hide a warrior’s fhame.. 


To whom Gerenian Neffor thus reply’d: 

Gods! -can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride? 
ficHar may vaunt, but who fhall heed the boaft ? 
Wot thofe who felt thy arm, the Dardax hott, 
Nor Zroy, yet bleeding in her heroes loft; 

Not ev’n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the fword 
"That fay’d in duft her lov’d, lamented lord. 

He faid, and hafly, o’er the gafping throng 


Drives the fwift fteeds ; the chariot fmokes along. * 


The fhouts of Zrajans thicken in the wind ; 

‘The ftorm of hifling jav’lins pours behind. 

"Then with a voice that fhakes the folid fkies,* 

Pleas’d Heé?or braves the warrior as he flies. 

Go, mighty hero! grac’d above the reft 

In feats of council and the fumptuous feaft : 

Now hope no more thofe honours from thy train; 

Go, lefs than woman, inthe form of man! 

To fcale our walls, to wrap our tow’rs in flames, 

‘To Icad in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 

‘Thy once proud hopes, prefuimptuous prince! are 

fled ; 

‘This arm fhall reach thy heart, and {tretch thee dead. 
‘Now fears difiade him, and now hopes invite, 

To ftop his courfers, and to ftand the fight; 

Thrice turn’d the chief, and thrice imperial Fove 

On Ida’s fummmits thunder’d from above. 


N OT EJS. 

* Flomer fometimes calls the heavens brazen. 
One might think from hence that the notion of the 
Solidity of the heavens, which is indeed very ancient, 
had been generally received, The fcripture ufes 
expreflions agreeable to it, @ heaven of bra, s, and the 
Sjirmament. 

+ It was a noble and effectual manner of en- 
couraging the troops, by telling them that God was 
furely on their fide: this, it feems, has been an 
ancient praQice, as it has been ufed in modern 
times by thofe who never read Homer. 

+ Vhere have been crittes who blame this man- 
ner, introduced by /femer and copied by Mraz, of 
making a hero addrefs his difcourfe to his horfes. 
But this is avreeable to the art of oratory, which 
makes it a precept to fpeak to every thing, and make 
every thing fpeak 5 of which there are innumerable 
applauded intkinces in the moft celebrated orators, 
Nothing can be more fpirited and adc@ing than 
this cnthifialin of Heer, whe, inthe tran{port of 


* 


Great Heéfor heard ; he faw the flathing light, 

(The fign of conqueft) and thus urg’d the fight. 
Hear ew’ry Trajan, Lycian, Dardan band, 

All fam’d in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 

Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 

Your great forefathers glories, and your own. 

Heard ye the voice of Fave ? ‘Succefs and fame + 

Await on Trey, on Greece eternal fhame. 

In vain they fkulk behind their boafted wall, 

Weak bulwarks! deftin’d by this arm to fall. 

High o’er their flighted trench our fleeds fhal! bound, 

And pafs vi€torious o’er the levell’d mound. 

Soon as before yon hollow fhips we ftand, 

Fight cach with flames, and tofs the blazing brand ; 

Till their proud navy, wrapt in fmoke and fires, 

All Greece, encompa{s’d, in one blaze expires. 
Furious he faid ; then bending o’er the yoke, 

Encourag’d his proud fteeds, while thus he fpoke. 

Now Xanthus, ZEthon, Lampus! urge the chace, t 

And thou, Podargus! prove thy gen’rous race : 

Be fleet, be fearlefs, thisimportant day, 

And all your mafter’s well-fpent care repay. 

For this, high fed in plentcous ftalls ye {tand, 

Serv’d with pure wheat, and by a princefs’ hand ; 

For this, my fpoufe of great détion’s line § 

So oft has fteep’d the ftrength’ning grain in wine. 

Now {wift purfue, now thunder uncontroul’d ; 

Give me to feize rich Noffor’s thield of gold ; 

From Tydeus’ fhoulders {trip the coftly load, 

Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God ; || 

Thefeif we gain, then vi€tory, ye pow'rs! 

This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours. 

That 





No wT ES. 

his joy at the fight of Diosmed flying before him, 
breaks out into this apoftroplre to his horfes, as he is 
purfuing. And indeed the air of this whole fpeech 
is agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of fuc- 
cefs, and promiifing himfelf a feries of conqueils. 
He has in imagination already forced the Greeten 
retrenchments, fet the flect in flames, and deftroyed 
the whole army. 

§ There is a fecret beauty in this paflage, which 
perhaps will only be perceived by thofe who are 
particularly verfed in Lower. He deferibes a prin- 
cefs fo tender in her love to her hufband, that) fhe 
takes care conflandy to po and meet hina at his re- 
turn from every battle; and in the joy of lecing him 
again, rans to his horfes, and gives them bread and 
wine as a tellimony ofher ackuowledginent to them 
for bringing him back. 

"Thefe were the arms that Dremed had received 
from Glenens., and a prize worthy Zee7or, being (as 
we are told in the fiath book) enttrely of gold, 
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That heard, deep anguith ftung Saturnia’s foul; | To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the found, 


She fhook her throne that fhook the Carry pole : 
And thus to Neptune: Thou, whofe force can make 
The ttedfaft earth from her foundations fhake, 
Sce’ft thou the Greeks by fates unjuft oppreft, 
Nor {wells thy heart in that immortal brea{t? 
Yet Aye, Helicd, thy pow’r obey,* 

And gifts unceafing on thine altars lay. 

Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy Thund’rer might repine: 
Sole fhould he fit, with fearce a God to friend, 
And fee his Trejans to the fhades defcend : 

Such be the icene from his Lécan bow’r ; 
Ungrateful profpe& to the fullen pow’! 

Neptuhe with wrath rejets the rafh defign : 
What rage, what madnefs, furious Queen! isthine? 
d war not with the Higheft. All above 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Fove. 


Now god-like Fleé?cr, to whofe thatchlefs might: 


Feve gave the glory of the deflin’d fight, 

Squadrons on {quadrons drives, and fills the fields 
With cloferang’d chariots,and with thicken’d fhields. 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay,t+ 
Compaétted troops ftand wedg’d in firm array, 

A dreadful front! they fhake the bands, and threat 
With long-deltroying flames the hoftile fleet. 

‘Uhe king of men, by Funz’s felf infpir'd, 

Toil’d thro’ the tents, ‘and all his army fir’d. 

Swift as he mov’d, he lifted in his hand 

His purple robe, bright enfign of command. t 
High on the midmoft bark the king appear’d ; § 
There, from Uhffes’ deck, his voice was heard: 


: NOTES. 

* Thefe were two cities of Greece in which Nep- 
tune was particularly honoured, and in each of 
which there was a temple and a ftatue of him. 

+ That is to fay, the fpace betwixt the ditch and 
the wall was filled with the men and chariots of the 
Greeks: Fleétor not having yet pafl the ditch. 


{ Agameninon here addreffes himfelf to the eyes. 


of the army 3 his voice might have been loft in the 
confufion of a retreat, but the motion of this purple 
robe could not fail of attra@ting the regards of the 
foldiers. Fis fpecch alfo is very remarkable; he 
firft endeavours to fhame them into courage, and 
then begs of Jupiter to give that courage fuceefs 5 
at leat fo far as not to fuffir the whole army to be 
deftroyed, 

§ We learn from hence the fituation of the fhips 
of Chffes, Achilles, and Ajax. The wo latter heing 
the flronge(t heroes of the ariny, were placed to de- 
fend either end of the fleet, as molt obnoxious to 
the incurfions or furprizes of the enemy; and 


have firft offered a prayer to ‘heaven. 


Whofe diftant-fhips the guarded navy bound. 
O Argives! ihame of human race ! he cry’d, 
(The hollow veflels to his voice reply’d) 
Where now are all your glorious boafts of yore, 
Your hafty triumphs on the Lemmnian fhore? 
Fach fearlefs hero dares an hundred foes, 
While the feaft lafts, and while the goblet flows ; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 
When the fight rages, and the flames furround ? 
O mighty Youve! O Sire of the diftrefs’d ! 
Was ever king like me, like me opprefs’d? 
With pow’r immenfe, with juftice arm’d in vain ; 
My glory ravifh’d, and my people flain! 
To thee my vows were breath’d from ev’ry fhore ; 
What altar f{mok’d not with our victims gore? 
With fat of bulls I fed the conftant flame, 
And afk’d deftruction to the Z7ojan name. 
Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand ; 
Give thefe at leaft to ’fcape from Heéfor’s hand, 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian land ! 

Thus pray’d the king, and heav’n’s great Father 

heard || 

His vows, in bitternefs of foul preferr’d ; 
The wrath appeas’d, by happy figns declares, 
And gives the people to their monarch’s: pray’rs., 
His eagle, facred bird of heav’n, he fent, 
A fawn his talons trufs’d (divine portent!) 
High o’er the wond’ring hofts he foar’d above), 
Who paid their vows to Panomphean Feve s 


| Then let the prey before his altar fall; - 


The Greeks beheld, and tranfport feiz’d on all: 
Encou~ 





NOTES. 

Uhffes being the ableft head, was allotted the middle: 
place, as more fafe and convenient for the council; 
and that he might be the nearer, if any emergency 
required his advice. | er 

|| Te is to be obferved in general, that Homer 
hardly ever makes his heroes fucceed, unlefs they 
Whether 
they engage in war, go upon an embaffy, under- 
take a voyage ; in a word, whatever they enter- 
prize, they almoft always fupplicate fome God; 
and whenever we find this omitted, we may expcét 
fome adverfity to befall them in the courfe of the 
Slory. 

q| Supiter upon the prayers of Agamemnon fends 
an omen to encourage the Grveks. “Phe application 
of it is obvious: the cagle fignified edfor, the 
fawn denoted the fear and flight of the Greeks, and 
being dropt at the altar of Supitery fhewed that they 
would be faved by the protection of that God, "The 
Greeks having ult received this happy omen from 


Jupiter's 
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Encourag’d by the fign, the troops revive, ~ Bold Hamopiion breathlefs funk to ground ; 
And fierce on Tvoy with doubled fury drive. The bloody pile preat Adenalippus crown’d. 
Tydides firft, of all the Grecian force,* Heaps fell on heaps, fad trophies of his art, 
O’er the broad ditch impell’d his foaming horfe, A Trojan ghoft attending ev’ry dart. 
Pierc’d the deep ranks, their {trongeft battle tore, Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye £ 
And dy’d his jav’lin red with Trojan gore. The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly : x 
Young Agelaiis (Phradmon was his fire) O youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry’d) 
With flying ceurfers fhun’d his dreadful ire : Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd ; 
Struck thro’ the back, thé Phrygian fell oppreft ; ‘Thy brave example fhall retrieve our hott, 
‘The dart drove on, and iffu’d at his breaft : Thy country’s faviour, and thy father’s boaft! 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms refound ; Sprung from an alien’s bed thy fire tograce, § 
His pond’rous buckler thunders on the ground. The vig’rous offspring of a ftol’n embrace, 
Forth rufh’d a tide of Greeks, the paflage freed ; Proud of his boy he own’d the gen’rous flame, 
Th’ Atride firt, th’ Ajaces next fucceed : And the brave fon repays his cares with fame. 
AMeriones, like Mars, in arms renown’d, Now heara monarch’svow: if heav’n’s high pow’rs 
And god-like Zdomen, now pafs’d the mound ; Give me to raze Troy’s long-defended tow’rs 4 
Evamon’s fon next iffues to the foe, Whatever treafures Greece for me defign, 
And laft, young Teucer with his bended bow. The next rich honorary gift be thine : 
Secure behind the Zé/amomian fhield t Some golden tripod, or diftinguifh’d car, 
The fkilful archer wide furvey’d the fields With courfers dreadful in,the ranks of war, 
With ev’ry fhaft fome hoftile vidtim flew, Or fome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Then clofe beneath the feven-fold orb withdrew: Shall recompenfe the warrior’s toils with love. 
‘The confcious infant fo, when fear alarms, To this the chief: With praife the reft infpire,. 
Retires for fafety to the mother’s arms. Nor urge a foul already fill’d with fire. ‘ 
Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, What ftrength I have, be now in battle try’d, 
Moves as he moves, and turns the fhining fhield. Tillev’ry thaft in Phrygian blood be dy’d. 
Who firft by Zeucer’s mortal arrows bled ? _ Since rallying frem our wall we forc’d the foe, 
Orfilochus s then fell Ormenus dead : . Still aim’d at Aleéfor have I bent my bow; 

. The god-like Lycophon next prefs’d the plain, Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
With Chromius, Dator, Opbeleftes fain: And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead: 
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NOTES. 
alfo a wonderful tendernefs in the fimile with whith 
he illuftrates the retreat of Teucer behind the fhield 
of Ajax: fuch tender circumftances foften the hor- 
rors of a battle, and diffufe a fort of ferenity over 
the fou] of the reader, 

}t Our author would here teach the duty of a 
general in a battle. He mutt obferve the behaviour 
‘of his foldiers: he muft honour the hero, reproach 
the coward, reduce the diforderly ; and for the en- 
couragement of the deferving, he muift promife 
vewards, that defert in arms may not ke paid with. 
glory only. ; 

§ Agamemnon here, in the height of his com- 
mendations of Zeucer, tells him of his fpurious 
birth: this was reckoned no difgrace among the an- 
cients 5 nothing being more common than for heroes 
of old to take their female captives to their beds ; 
and as fuch captives were then given for a reward of 
valour, and as a matter of glory, it could be no re- 
proach to be defeended frorn them. "Thus Zeucer 
wasdefeended from Teheumon and EHeficne the filler of 
Priam, a female captive. 

Dd 


NOTES. 
Fupiter, were offering oblations to him under the 
title of the father of oracies. ‘There may alfo be a 
natural reafon for this appellation, as ‘Fup:ter figni- 
fied the ether, which is the vehicle of all founds. 

* Diomed, as we have before fecn, was the laft 
that retreated from the thunder of Fupiter; he is 
now the firft that returns to the battle. It is worth 
while to obferve the behaviour of the hero upon this 
occafion: he retreats with the utmoft reluétancy, 
and advances with the utmoft ardor ; he flies with 
greater impatience to meet danger, than he could 
before to put himfelf in fafety. 

+ Teucer being an excellent archer, and ufing 
only the bow, could not wear any arms, which 
would encumber him, and render him lefs expedite 
inhis archery. Homer, to fecure him from the 
enemy, reprefents him as flanding behind Ajax’s 
fhield, and fhooting from thence. “Thus the poet 
gives us a new circumftance of a battle, and though 
Ajax atchieves nothing himfelf, he maintains a fu- 
pertority over Lencer: Ajax may be faid to kill 
Oe T ee with the arrows of Zeucer. “There is 

Qa. O, 
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But fire fome God denies me to deftroy 
This fury of the field, thisdog of Zray.* 
He faid, and twang’d the ftring. The weapon flies 

At HAedtor’s breaft, and fings along the fkies : 

He mifs’d the mark; but pierc’d Gorgythio’s heart, + 
And drench’d in royal blood the thirfty dart. 

Fair Caftianira, nymph of form divine, 

Phis offspring added to king Priam’s line) 

As full-blown poppies over-charg’d with rain £ 
Decline the head, and drooping kifs the plain; 

So finks the youth : his beauteous head, deprefs’d 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaft. 
Another thaft the raging archer drew: 

That other fhaft, with erring fury flew, 

(From Heétor Phacbus turn’d the flying wound) 
Yet fell not dry, or guiltlefs to the ground: 

Thy breaht, brave Archeptolemus ! it tore, 

And dipp’d it’s feathers in no vulgar gore. 
Headlong he falls; his fudden fall alarms 

The fteeds that flartle at his founding arms. 
Jdector with grief his charioteer beheld, 

AH pale and breathlefs on the fanguine field. 
«Then bids Cebriones dire& the rein, , 

Quits his bright car, and iffues on the plain. 





NOTE S&S. 

* This is literal from the Greek, and we have 
ventured it, as no improper expreflion of the rage 
of Teucer, for having becn fo often difappointed in 
his aim, and of his paffion againft that enemy who 
had fo long prevented all the hopes of the Grecians. 
Milton (who knew to what extremes human paffions 
might proceed, and was not afhamed to copy them,) 
was not fcrupulous of imitating even thele, which 
inodern refiners call unmannerly ftrokes. 

+ Thefe words are very artfully inferted ; the 
reader might wonder why fo fkilful an archer fhould 
fo often mils his mark, and it was “neceffary that 
Teucer fhould mifs Hecé?or, becanfe Ffomer could 
not falfify the hiflory: this difficulty he removes by 
the intervention of pelo, who wafts the arrow 
afide from him: the poet does not tell.us that this 
‘was done by the hand of a God, till the arrow of 
Teucer came fo near Fleder as to kill his charioteer, 
‘which made fome fuch contrivance neceffary. 

{ Lhis fimile is very beautiful, aud exa@ly re- 
prefents the manner of Gorgy/hivv’s death : there is 
fuch a fwiftnefs in the comparifon, that it makes us 
pity the youth’s fall, and almoilt feel his wounds. 
One may make a general obfervation, that Homer 
in thofe comparifons that breathe an air of tender- 
nefs, is very exact, and adapts them in every point 
tothe fubject which he is to illuflrate : but in other 
comparifens, where he is to infpire the foul with 


Dreadful he fhouts: from earth a ftone he took, © 

And rufh’d on Zeucer with the lifted. rock. 

The youth already ftrain’d the forceful yew ; 

The fhaft already to his fhoulder drew ; 

The feather in his hand, juft wing’d for flight, . 

Touch’d where the neck and hollow cheft unite ; 

There, where the juncture knits the channel-bone, 

The furious chief difcharg’d the craggy ftone: 

The bowftring burft beneath the pond cous blow: 

And his numb’d hand difmifs’d his ufelefs bow. 

He fell: but Ajax his broad fhield difplay’d, 

And fcreen’d his brother with a mighty fhade ; 

Till great Alaftor, and Mecifteus, bore 

The batter’d archer groaning to the fhore. , 
Troy yet found grace before th’? Olympian Sire, 

He arm’d their hands, and fill’d their breafts with fire, 

The Greeks, repuls’d, retreat behind their,wall, 

Or ia the trench 6m heaps confus’dly fall. 

Firft of the foe great Aeézor march’d along, - 

With terror cloath’d, and more than mortal ftrong. 

As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace,§ 

With beating bofom, and with eager pace, 

Hangs on his haunch, or faftens on his heels, 

Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels: 


Thus 





: NOTES oh 
fublime fentiments, he gives a loofe to his fancy, 
and does not regard whether the images exactly 
correfpond. "The reafon may be this: in the firft, 
the copy muft be like the original to caufe it to 
affe&t us; the glafs needs only to return the real. 
image to make it beautiful: whereas in the other, a 
fucceffion of noble ideas will caufe the like fenti. 
ments in the foul ; and though the glafs fhould en- 
large the image, it only ftrikes us with fuch thoughts 
as the poct intended to raife, fublime and great. 

§ This fimile is the jufteft imaginable ; and gives 
the moft lively picture of the manner in which the 
Grecians fled, and Heéfor purfucd them, fill 
flaughtering the hindmoft. Gratius and Oppian 
have given us particular defcriptions of thofe fort 
of dogs, of prodigious flrength and fize, which 
were employed to hunt and tear down wild beats. 
To one of thefe fierce animals le compares Fedor, 
and one cannot but obferve his care not to difgrace 
his Greefan countrymen by an unworthy compari- 
fon: though he is obliged to reprefent them flying, 
he makes them fly Itke lions; and as they fly, turn 
frequently back upon their purfuer: fo that it is 
hard to fay, if they, or he, be in the greater danger. 
On the contrary, when any of the Grecian heroes 
purfues the Zrojans, it is he that is the lion, and the 
flyers are but fheep or trembling decry. 
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Thus oft the Grecian turn’d, but ftill they flew ; 
Thus following Aleéor ftill the hindmoft flew. 
When flying they had pafs’d the trench profound, 
And many.a chief lay gafping on the ground ; | 
Before the fhips a defp’rate ftand they made, 

And fir’d the troops, and call’d the Gods to aid. 

Fierce on his rattling chariot. Heéfor came ; 

His eyes like Gorgon fhot a fanguine flame 

That wither’d all their hoft: like AZars he ftood, 

Dire as the monfter, ‘dreadful as the God! 

Their ftrong diftrefs the wife of ‘foue furvey’d ; 

Then penfive thus, to War’s triumphant maid. - 
O daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 

‘Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the fable fhield ! 

Now, in this moment of her laft defpair, 

Shall wretched Greece no more confefs our care, 

Condemn’d to fuffer the whole force of fate, 

And drain the dregs of heav’n’s relentlefs hate? 

Gods! fhall one raging hand thus level all? 

What numbers fell? what numbers yet fhall fall? 

What pow’r divine fhall Efeéfor’s wrath affwage ? 

Still fwells the Mlaughter, and ftill grows the rage! 
So {poke th’ imperial regent of the fkies ; 

"To whom the Goddefs with the azure eyes: 

Long fince had Fizéor ftain’d thefe fields with gore, 

Stretch’d by fome Axgive on his native fhore ; : 

But [He above, the Sire of heav’n withftands, 

“Mocks our attempts, and flights our juft demands. 

- The ftubborn God, inflexible and hard, * : 
Forgets my fervice and deferv’d reward : 

Sav’d I, for this, his fav’rite + fon diftréfs’d, 
By ftern ELuriftheus with long Jabours prefs’d ? 
Hc begg’d, with tears he begg’d, in deep difmay ; 
I fhot from heav’n, and gave his arm the day. 
Oh had my wifdom known this dire event, 
When to grim Piuto’s gloomy gates he went ; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor S#yxv been crofs’d, nor hell explor’d in vain. 
Averfe to me of all his heav’n of Gods, 
At Thetis’ fuit the partial Thund’rer nods. 
‘Tograre her gloomy, fierce, refenting fon, 
My liopes are fruftrate, and my Greeks undone. 


4 





Novr sts. 
* As Penus fugechs unlawful as well as lawful 
defires, fo AZinerva may be deferibed as the Goddef. 
not only of wifdom but of craft; that is, both of 
trne and falfe wifdom. So the moral of AGnerve's 
{peaking rafhly of “Jupiter, may be, that the wifcit 
of firite beings is lable to paftion and indifcretion, 
as the commentators have alrcady obferved. 
+ Hercules. 
{ She means: f7eé/or, whofe death the poe: 
makes her forefce in fuch a lively manner, as if the 
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Some future day, perhaps he may be mov’d 

To call his blue-ey’d maid his beft belov’d. 

Hafte, launch thy chariot, thro” yon ranks to ride; 

Myfelf will arm, ‘and thunder at thy fide. 

Then Goddefs! fay, fhall Heéfor glory then, 

(That terror of the Greeks, that man of men) 

When Funo’s felf, and Pallas fhall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimfon walks of war? 

What mighty Z7ejan then, on yonder fhore,t 7] 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, — 

Shall feaft the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore J 
She ceas’d, and June rein’d the fteeds with care 5 

(Heav’n’s awful emprefs, Saturn’s other heir) 

Pallas, mean while, her various veil unbound, 

With flow’rs adorn’d, with art immortal crown’d ; 

The radiant robe her facred fingers wove 

Floats in rich waves, and fpreads the court’ of 

ove. 

Her father’s arms her mighty limbs‘inveft, 

His-cuirafs blazes on her ample breaft. 

The vig’rous’ pow’r the trembling car afcends ; 

Shook by her arm, the maffy jav’lin bends ; 

Huge, pond’rous, {trong! that when her fury burns 

Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hofts o’erturns. 
Saturnia lends the lafh ; the courfers fly ; 

Smooth glides the chariot thro’ the liquid fky. § 

Heav’n-gates {pontaneous open to the pow’rs, 

Heav’n’s golden gates, kept by the winged ours. 

Commiflion’d in alternate watch they fland, 


The fun’s bright portals and the fkies command ; 


Clofe, or unfold, th’ eternal gates of day, 

Bar heav’n with clouds, or roll thofe clouds away. 

The founding hinges ring, the clouds divide ; 

Prone down theftecp of heav’n their courfethey guide. 

But You incens'd, from f/e’s top furvey’d, 

And thus enjoin'd the many-coloured maid. 
Thaumantia! mount the winds, and ftop their car ; 

Againft the Higheft who fhall wage the war ? 

If furions yet they dare the vain debate, 

Thus have I fpoke, and what I fpake is fate. 

Their courfers crufh’d beneath the wheels fhall lie, 

Their car in fragments {catter’d o’er the fky 5 


My 
NOT ES. 
image of the hero lay bleeding before her. Phis 


picture ts noble, and agreeable to the obfervation 


awe formerly made of Afomer’s merhod of prophefy- 


ing in the (piit of poctry. 
§ One wouldalmofl think #Zemer made his Gods 
ad Goddelles defeend from O/ympus, only to mount 
a.ain, and mount only to defcend again, he is fo 
remarkably delighted with the defcriptions of their 
horfes, and their manner of flight. We have ne 
tefS than three of thefe in the prefent book. 
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My light’ning thefe rebéllious fhall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 
Condemin’d for ten revolving years to weep 
‘The wounds imprefs’dby burning thunder deep. | 
So fhall A@inerva learn to fear our ire, 
Nor dare to combat her’s and nature’s Sire. 
For Fung, headitrong and imperious ftill,* 
She claims fome title to tranfgrefs our will. 
Swift as the wind, the various-colour’d maid 
From /da’s top her golden wings dif{play’d ; 
To great Ohympus’ fhining gates fhe flics, 
There meets the chariot rufhing down the fkies, 
Reltrains their progrefs from the bright abodes, 
And {peaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 
What frenzy, Goddefles! what rage can move 
Celeflial minds to tempt the wrath of Feve 2 
Defift, obcdient to his high command ; 
This is his word: and know his word fhall ftand. 
His light’ning-your rebellion fhall confound, 
And hurl you headlong, flaming to the ground: 
Your horfes cruth’d beneath the wheels fhall lie, 
Your car in fragments fcatter’d o’er the fky ; 
Yourfelves condemn’d ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds imprefs’d by, burning thunder deep. 
So fhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combat her’s and nature’s Sire. 
For Fue, headftrong and imperious ftill, 
She claims fome title to tran{grefs his will : 
But thee what defp’rate infolence has driv’n,t 
To lift thy lance againft the King of. heav’n. 
Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and ‘fuvo thus her rage refign’d. £ 
O daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield ! 
No more let beings of fuperior birth 
Contend with Fove for this low race of carth : 
Triumphant now, now miferably flain, . 
They breathe or perifh as the fates ordain. 





NOT Es, 
* We may obferve here, if a good man does usa 
wrong, we are juftly angry at it; butif it proceeds 
from a bad onc, it Is no more than we expedied, we 


are not at all furprized, and we bear it with pa-’ 


tience. ‘here are many fuch paffages as thefe in 


f/tomer, which glance obliquely at the fair fex 5 and § 


Jupiter is here forced to take upon himfelf the 
fevere hufband, to teach ‘Zune the duty of a 
wife. 

+ It is obfervable that, Alomer generally makes 
his meffengers, divine as well as human, very 
pnnétual in delivering their meflages in the very 
words of the perfons who commiflioned them.  Jris, 
however, in the ¢lofe of her fpecch has ventured to 


‘ 
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But Fove’s high counfels full effect fhall find, 
And ever conftant, ever rule mankind: 

She fpoke, and backward turn’dher {teedsof light, 
Adorn’d with manes of gold, and heav’nly bright. ’ 
The Hours unloos’d them, panting as they ftood, 
And heap’d their mangers with ambrofial food. 
There ty’d, they reft in high celeftial ftalls ; 
The chariot propt againft the cryftal walls. 

The penfive Goddefles, abafh’d, :controul’d, 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their feats of gold. 

And now the Thund’rer meditates his flight’ 
From /da’s fammits to th’ Olympian height. 
Swifter than thought the whcels inftinGtive fly, 
| Flame thro’ the vaftof air, and reach the fky. 

f Twas Neptune’s charge his courfers to unbrace, 

, And fix the car on it’s immortal bafe; 

: There ftood the chariot, beaming forth it’s rayS, 

f Till with a faowy veil he fcreen’d the blaze. 

f He, whofe all-con{cious:eyes the world behold, 

| Th’ eternal Thunderer, fatthron’d in gold. 

} High heav’n the footfiool of his feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him, -all Obmpus thakes. 

Trembling afar th’ offending pow’rs appcear’d, 

| Confus’d and filent, for his frown they fear’d. 

) Eie faw their foul, and thus his word imparts; 

1 Pallas and Funo! fay, why heave-your hearts ? 

Soon was your battle o’er: proud Troy retir’d 


‘| Before your face, and in your wrath expir’d. 


| But know, whoe’er almighty pow’r withf{tand, 


. | Unmatch’d our force, unconquer’d is our hand; 


) Who fhall the fov’réign of the fkies. controul ? 
f Not all the Gods that crown the ftarry pole. 
} Your heartefhiall tremble, if our arms we take, 
# Andeach immortal nerve with horror fhake. 
) For thus Lfpeak, and what I fpeak fhall ftand ; 
f What pow’r foe’er provokes our lifted hand, 
{ On this our hill no more fhall hold his place, 
1’ Cut off, and exil’d from th’ zethereal race. 
: “Sune 
NOTES, 

go beyond her inftru€tions and all rules of decorum, 
by adding thefe expreflions of bitter reproach to a 
Goddefs of fuperior rank. : 

{ Homer never intended to give us the picture of 
|} 2 good wife in the defeription of Fano: fhe obeys 
Jupiter, but it is a forced obedience: fhe fubmits 
rather to the governor than to the hufband, and is 
‘more afraid of his lightning than his commands. 
Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a per- 
fon under a difappointment: fhe had fet her heart 
upon preferring the Greeks, but failing in that point, 
‘the affumes an air of indifference, and fays, whether 
they live or die, fhe is unconcerned. 





Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom,* 
~ But fea#. their fouls.on Lion's woes.to.come. - 
‘Tho’ fecret anger {well’d Minerva’s breaft, 
‘The prudent Goddels yet her wrath repreft : 
But Sune, impotent of rage, replies. 
What haft thou faid, .O tyrant of the fkies! 
‘Strength and omnipotence invéft thy throne ; 
*’Tis thine to punith; our’s to grieve alone.. 
For Greece we grieve, abandon’d by her fate 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeafur’d hate: 
From fields forbidden .we fubmifs refrain, 
ith’ arms unaiding fee our Argives flain ; 
Yet grant our countfels ftill their breafts may move, 
Left all thould perifh in the rage of Jove. . - 
__ The Goddefs thus: and thus the God replies, 
Who fwells the clouds, and-blackens all the skies. 
The morning ‘fun, awak’d by loud alarms, 
Shall fee th’ Almighty Thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of Argives then {hall load the plain, 
Thofe radiant eyes fhal] view, and view.in vain. 
Nor fhalf great Hedor ceafe,the rage of fight,t . 
‘The navy flaming,, and thy Greeks in flight. >, 
Ev'n till the day, ‘when certain fates ordain ."* 
That ftern Achilles, (his Patroclus,flain) ¢ 
Shall rife in vengeance, .and Jay watte the plain. 
For fuch is fate, nor canft thou turn it’s courfe 
‘With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 
Fly, ifthou wilt, to earth’s remoteft bound, 
here on her utmoft- verge the feas refound ; 
Where curs’d Jéperus and Saturn dwell, 
Faft by the brink, . within the. fteams of hell ; 
“ " NOTES. ; . 
* In the beginning of this book uo, was filent, 
cand Minsrvs replied + here Homer makes Funo reply 
with great propricty to both their charaéters. A@- 
verve refents the ufage of Fupiter, but the reverence 
fhe bears to her father, and her king, keeps her 
filent ; fhe has not lefs anger thar? Funo, but more 
reafon. Adinerva there [poke with all the fubmiffion 
and: deference that was owing from a child to a 
fither, or from a fubje&t to a king; but Fun is 
more free with her hufband, fhe is angry, and lets 
him know it by the firft word the utters. “Faio here 
repeats the fame words which had been ufed by 
Adinerva to Fupiter neav the beginuing of this book, 
What is there uttered by wifdom herfelf, and ap- 
proved by him, is here {poken by a Goddels, who 
(as Homer cclls us at this very time) imprudently 
manifefted her paffliony and whom Fupiter an{wers 
with anger, Wemay here obferve, that the fame 
{peeches become entirely different by the different 
manner of introducing thems. AZimerue addrefled 
nF : SFupiter with words full of refpeet, but 
) aANQ. 
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No fun e’er gilds the gloomy horrors there, . - 

No chearful gales refrefh the lazy air ; 

There arm once more the bold itanzan band ; 

‘And arm in vain; for what I will, hhall ftand. 
Now deep in ocean funk the lamp of light, 


‘|. And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: 


The conqu’ring Zrajans mourn his beams decay’d 

The Greeks rejoicing blefs the friendly fhade. 
‘The victors keep the ficld ; and Hed?or calls 

A martial council near the navy-walls ; 


| Thefe to Scamander’s bank apart he lead, 


Where thinly fcatter’d lay the heaps of dead. 
Th’ affembl’d chiefs, defcending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their prince furround. 

A mally fpear he bore of mighty ftrength, 

Of full, ten cubits was the lance’s length ; 

The point was brafs, refulgent to behold, 
Fix’d to the wood with circling rings of gold 
The noble Hec¥er on his lance reclin’d, 

And bending forward, tius reveal’d his mind, 

Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear ! ¢ 
Ye Dardan bands, .and gen’rous aids give ear! 
This day, we hop’d, would wrap in conqu’ring 
j flame 
Greece with her fhips, andctown our toils with fame: 
But darknefs now, to fave the cowards, falls, 
_And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 
Obey the night, and ufe her peaceful hours 
Our fteeds to forage, and refrefh our pow’rs. 

Strait from the town be fheep and oxen fought, 
And ftrength'‘ning bread, and gen’rous wine be brought, ° 
: pte : Wide‘ 
NOTES, 
Fune with terms of refentment. “This-fhews the 
effe&t of opening our fpeeches with art: it preju- 
dices the audience in'our favour, and makes us 
{peak to friends: whereas the auditor naturally de- 
nies that favour, which the orator doés not feem to- 
afk ; fo that what he delivers, though it has equal 
merit, labours under this difadvantage; that his 
judges’ are his enemies. 

+ Here the poet prepares the reader for what is’ 
to fucceed: he gives us the outlines of his piece, 
which he is to fill up in the progrefs of the poem. 
This is fo fat from cloying the reader’s appetite, 
that it raifes it, and makes him defirous to fee the 
picture drawn in it’s fall length. ; 

} Hedor here {peaks like a foldier: he bears a 
{pear, nota {ceptre in his hand; he harangues like 
a foldier, but like a viétor; he feems to be toa 
much pleafed with himfelf, and in this vein of felf- 
flattery, he promiles a complete conquett over the 
Greeks, 
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Wide o’er the field, ‘high blazing to the fky, 
- Let nvm’rous fires the abfent fun fupply, ' 
‘The flaming piles with plentcous fuel raife, 
Vill the bright morn her purple beam difplays ; 
Left in the filence and the fhades of night, 
- Greece on her fable fhips attempt her flight. 
Not unmolefted Jet the wretches gain 

Their lofty decks, or fafely cleave the main. 
Some hoftile wound let ev’ry dart beftow, 
Some Jufting token of the Phrygian foc, 
Wounds, that long hence may afk their fpoufes care, 

. And warn their children from a Trajan war. 

Now thro’ the circuit of our J/fan wall, 

Let facred heralds found the folemn call, 

To bid the fires with hoary honours crown’d, 
And beardlefs youths, our batelements furround. 
Firm bethe guard, while diftant lie our pow’rs, 
And let-the matrons hang with lights the tow’rs : 
Left under covert of the midnight fhade, 

Th’ infidious foe the naked town invade. 

Suffice, to-night, thefe orders to obey ; 

A nobler charge fhall rouze the dawning day. 
The Gods, I truft, fhall give to Aeéfor's hand, 
From thefe detefted foes to free the land, 
Who plow’d, with fates averfe, the wat’ry way ; 
Por Trajan vultures a predeftin’d prey. 

Our common fafety muft be now the care 3 

But foon as morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath’d in bright arms let ev’ry troop engage, 
And the fir’d fleet behold the battle rage. 

Then, then-fhall Heéctor and Tydides prove, 
Whofe fates are heavielt in the fcale of Fove. 
“To-morrow’s light (oh hafte the glorious morn! 
Shall fee his bloody {poils in triumph borne, 
With this keen jav’lin fhall his breaft be gor’d, 
And proftrate heroes bleed around their lord. 
Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death fecure ; 

So might my, life and glory know no bound, 
Like Pallas worfhipp’d, like the fun renown'd ! 





NOTES. 
.* This comparifon is inferior to none in Lomer. 
it is the moft beautiful night-piece that can be 
found in poetry. He prefents you with a profpect 
of the heavens, the feas, and: the earth: the dlars 


Ihine, the air is ferene, the world enlightened, and: 


the moon mounted in glory. 

+ ddomer in bis catalogue of the Grecian fhips, 
though he docs not recount exprefsly the number.of 
the Greeks, bas given fome hints from. whence the 
tim of their army may be coHeded. = But in the 


fame book where he gives an account of the Tr jan, 


As the next dawn, the laf they fhall enjoy, 


“t+ Shall crufh. the- Greeks, and end the woes-of T7oy.. 


The leader fpoke. . From all his boft around 
Shouts of applaufe along the fhores refound. _ 
Each from the yoke the fmoking fleeds unty’d,, 
And fix’d their headftalls to his chariot fide. 
Fat fheep and oxen from the town are led, . 
With gen’rous wine, and all-fuftaining bread, 
Full hecatombs lay-burning on the fhore ; : 
‘The. winds to heay’n the curling vapours bore. 
Ungrateful -off’ring to th’ immortal pow’rs! « 
Whofe wrath hung heavy o’er the Lrojan tow’rs 3, 
Nor Priam nor his fons obtain’d their grace 3, 
Proud Trey they hated, and her guilty race. 

The troops exulting fat‘in order round,, 
And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground.: 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night h*-" 
O’er heav’n’s clear azure {preads her facred light,, 
When nota breath difturbs the deep ferene,, 
And nota cloud o’ercafts the folemn f{cene ;, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And {tars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole,, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure fhed, | 


; And tip with filver.ev’ry mountain's head; «. 


Then fhine the vales, the rocks in profpe& ‘rifey. - 
A flood of glory burfts from all the fkies: - 
The confvious fwains, rejoicing in the fight, 


, Eye the blue vault, and blefs the ufeful light. 


So many flames before proud Ion blaze, 

And lighten glimm’ring Xavthus with their rays + 
The long reflections of the diftant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires.. 
A thoufand piles the dufky horrors gild, + 

And ffioot a fhady luftre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whofe umber’d arms, by fits; thick flafhes fend). 
Loud neigh the courfers-e’er their heaps of-corn, 
And asdent warriors wait'the rifing morn. 


: erence rena 
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army, and relates the namics of the Jedders and na- 
tions of the auxiliaries, he fays nothing by which. 
we may infer the numbes of the army of the be-. 
fieged. To fupply therefore that omiifion, he has. 
taken oceafion by this piece of poetical arithmetic,. 
to inform-his reader, that the Trgyan army amounted! 
to 50,000, ‘That the adliflant nations are to be in-. 
cluded herein, appears from what Dolson fays in. 
book ro, that the auxiliaries were encamped thats 
night with the Lrgjaus. 
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The NINTH BOOK of the ILIAD* 





ARGUMENT. 





. THe -Empassy TO ACHILLES. 


Agamemnon 
Diomed ¢ 


, after. the laf day's defeat, prapofes to phe Greeks to quit the fiegey and return to their country:. 
pafes this, and Neltor feconds him, praifing his wifdum and refolution. Ele orders the guard to be 


Srrengthened, and a council fummoned to deliberate what meafures were to be followed in this emergency. Aga- 
‘memnon purfues this advice, and Neftor farther prevails upon him to fend -ambaffadors to Achilles,. in ordex’ 


to move bim to,a reconciliation. 


Ulyfles and Ajax are made choice of, who are accompanica by old Phoenix. 


_ They:make, each, of them, very moving and preffing fpeeches,. hut.are rejected with roughnefs by Achilles, who 
_notwithflanding retains Phoenix in bis tent... The ambaffadors return unfuccefsfully ta the camp, and the troops 


_ betake themfelves to fleep. - 


This book, and the next following, take up the face of ine night, whichis the twen 
the poem. The {cene lies on the fea-fhore, the fration of the Grecian fhips.. 


ty-feventh from the beginning of 


bg 





"Eas joyful 77ey maintain’d the watch of night ; 
2h ~ While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav’n-bred horror, on the Grecian party. 
‘Sat-on'each face, and fadden’d every heart. 
‘As from it’s cloudy dungeon iffuing forth, 
‘A ‘double tempelt of-the weft and. north 
Swells'o’ér the fea, from Lhracia’s frozen fhore, + 
. ‘Heaps waves on waves, and bids th’ 4gean.roar ; 


S N OLY ES, ; 

* We have here.a new feene of action opened ; 
‘the poct has' hitherto given us an account of what 
happened by day only: the two following books re- 
late the adventures of the night. ‘It may be thought 
‘that Flomer has crouded a great many'actions into a 
very fhort time. In the ninth book a conneil is 
eonvened, an embailyfent, ad confiderable time 
paflea, in the f{pecches and replies of the ambaffa- 
dors anal Achilles: in tle tenth book a fecond coun- 
‘cil is called ; after this a debate is’ held, Do/on is 
intercepted, Drcomed and Uljffes enter into the 
‘cnemy’s camp, kill Kécfus, and bring away _his 
dhorfes s and all this is done in the narrow compals 
‘of one night. It muft therefore be remembered, 
that the -ninth book takes up the firft part of the 
night only 5 that after the firft council wag diffolved, 
there paifed fome time before the fecond was fum- 

5 





This way.and that, the boiling deeps are toft ;. 
Such various paffions urg’d the troubled hoft, 
Great Agamemnon griev'd above the reft ; 
Superior forrows {well’d his royal breaft 5 
Hinifelf his orders to the heralds bears,. 
‘To bid to council all the Grecia peers, 
But bid in .whifpers : thefe furround their chief, i 
In folemn fadnefs,.and.majeftic grief. | i Le 

- The 





a _- NOTES. 
moned, as appears by the Icaders being awakened: 
by Menelaus. So that it was almoft morning before 
Diomed and: Uhffes fet out upon their defign. And’ 
although a great many incidents are introduced, 
yet every thing might eafily have been: performed 
in the allotted. time. , 

+ Fhe particular parts of this comparifon agree 
admirably with the defign of Eomer, to exprefs the 
diftradlion of the Grecks :. the two winds reprefent- 
ihg the different opinions of the armics, one part of 
which were inclined to return, the other to ftay. 

{ The reafon why Agamenimon: commands his 


. heralds to fummon the leaders in filence, ts for fear 


the cnemy fhould difcever their conflernation, by 


‘ reafon of their nearnefs,’ or perceive what thein de. 
| fins were in this extremty. 
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The king amidft the mournful circle rofe ; 

Down ‘his wan check a briny torrent flows : 

So filent fountains, from a rock’s tall head, 

In fable ftreams foft-trickling waters fhed. 

With more than. vulgar grief he flood opprelt ; 

Words, mixt with fighs, thus burfling from his breatt. 
Ye fons of Greece! partake your leader’s care, * 

Fellows in arms, and princes of the war ! 

OF partial Fove too sally we complain, 

And heav’nly oracles believ’d in vain 3 

A fafe return was promis’d to our toils, 

With conqueit honour’d, and enrich’d with fpoils : 

Now {hameful flight alone can fave the hofk3 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loft. 





NOTES.. 

*® The critics are divided in their opinion, whe- 
ther this Ipeech, which is’ word’ for word the fame 
“with that he makes in book 2, be only a feint to try 
the army, as it is there, or the real fentiments of 
the general. On the one band itis faid, that Aga- 
memnon in the-fecond book thought -hirnfelf affured 
of vitory ‘from the dream which Fupiter had fent: 
to him, and in that confidence was-defirous to bring 
the Greeks to‘a battle 3-bur‘in thé' ninth “book ‘his - 
circumftances are changed, he is in -the utmolt dif- 
trefs and defpair upon his defeat, and therefore his 
propofal to raife the fiege is in all probability fia—- 
cere. If Ffomer had intended we fhould think other- 
wife, he would Have: fold us fo, as‘he. did: on the 
former occafion: and fome of the officers would 
have fufpe&ted a -feint the rather, becaule they had 
been impofed upon by the fame fpeech before... But 
none of them fufpeé him at all. ' Dyonied thinks . 
him fo much in earneft_as to reproach his cowar- ' 
dicé, “Neftor applauds Dismed’s liberty, and Aga- | 
mtemnon makes not the leaft defence for .himfeif.?’ 
On‘ the other fide it is afferted, that Homer had 
no occafion to tell us this Was counterfeit, becaufe 
the officers could not but remember it to have been 
fo before. We do not pretend to decide upon this 
point ;. but which way focver it be, ®Agamemmon's 
delign was equally anfwered by repeating the fame 
fpeech : fo that the repetition at leaft is not to be 
blamed in Homer, What obliged Agamemnon to 
that feint, in the fecond hook, was the hatred he 
had incurred in the army,’ by being the eaufe of 
Achilles departure 5 this made it but a neceffary 
precaution in him to try, before he came to a bat- 
tle, whether the Greeks were difpofed to it : and it 
tivis equally neceffary, in cafe the cvent fhould 
prove unfucectsful, to free himfelf from the odium 
ol being the oecafion of it. Therefore when they 
were now actually defeated, to repeat the fame 
words, was the readiett way to put them in mind 
that he had propoled the fame adyice to them be- 
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| Hafte then, for ever-quit thefe fatal fields, ‘ 
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So Fove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 
Jove, at whofe nod whole empires rife or fall, 
Who fhakes the feeble prdps of humar. ruft, 
And tow’rs and armies humbles-to: the dufts 


‘a 


Hafte to the joys our native country yields ; 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav’n-defended 77zy. - 

He faid ; deep filence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov’d, in dire difmay they ftand, 
A penfive fcene! till Tydeus’ warlike fon 
Roll’d on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 

When kings advife us to renounce our, fame,t 
Firft let him fpeak, who firft has fuffer’d fhame. 
NOTES. 
fore the battle 5, and to make it appedr-unjuft thae 
their ill fortune fhould be charged upon him. 

+ We may here afk, What can: be the drift.of 
Diomed, when, he infults Agaméninon in. his: griefs 
and diftreffes?. For what Dromer here fays, {eéms 


‘not-only very ill-timed, but inconfiftent ‘with -his 


own opittion, and with the refpect‘he had fhewn:in 
the beginning of this very fpeech. This is the 
introduction of 4 man in temper, whois willing to 
foften and excufe the liberty ef what js to follow, 
and what neceflity only obliges him to utter: But 


--he-{ubjoins a refentment of the reproach the king 


had formerly thrown upon him, and tells him that 
Fupiter had given hii power and dominion without 
courage and virtue. ‘Uhefe are things which agree 
but il togethér, that Diomed thould upbraid: Aga-~ 
menmor in his adverfity, with pa{t injuries, after he 
had endured his reproaches with fo much modera- 
tion, and had reproved Svhenelus fo warmly for the 
contrary praétice. ii the fourth book. If any one 
anfwer, that Dromed was warranted in this freedom 
by the bravery of his warlike behaviour fince that 
reproach, he fuppofes this" hero very-ignorant how 
to demean himfelf in profperity, The truth s, 
the whole accufation of Diomed's is only a feint to 
ferve the defigns of Agamemnon, For being de- 
firous to perfuade the Greeés againtt their departure, 
he effe€ts that defign by this counterfeited anger, 
and licence of fpeech: and fceming to refent, that 
Agamemnon {hould be capable of imagining the army 
would return to Greece, he artificially makes ufe of 
thefe reproaches to cover his argument. This is 
farther confirmed by what follows, when he bids 
Agamemnon return, If he, pleafes, and. affirms that 
the Grecians will ay without him. Nay, he carries 
the matter fo far, as to beatt, that if all the reft 
fhould depart,,himfelf! and Sthenelas alone would 
continue the war, which would be extremely childifh 
and abfurd in any other view than this. 


THe TILIAD—~ BOOK Ix. 1r7 
Myfelf, and Sthenclus, will fight for fame; 
God bade us fight, and ‘twas with God we came.} 

He ceas’d 3. the Greeks loud acclamations raife, 
And voice to voice refounds Tydides’ peaife. 
Wife Neffar then his rev’rend figure rear’d ; 
He fpoke: the hoft in ftill attention heard. § 

O truly great! in whom the Gods have join’d ¥ 
Such ftrength of body with fuch force of.ruind ; 
In conduét, as in courage, you excel, 
Still firft to at what you advife fo well. 
Thofe wholefome counfels which th y wildom moves, 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canft blame; a bold but prudent youth ; 
And blame ev’n kings with praife, becaufe with truth, 
And yet thofe years that fince thy birth have run, 
Would hardly ftyle thee Nefor’s youngeit fon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought, unfinifh’d in that gen’rous mind ; 
Age bids me [peak ; nor fhall th? advice I bring 
Dittafte the people, or offend the king. 
Curs’d is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, . 

eau, Unfit 


If I oppofe thee, prince! thy wrath with-hold, 
“The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 
Thou firft, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durft brand my courage, and defame my might ; 
Nor from a friend th’ unkind reproach appear’d, 
The Greeks ftood witnefs, all. our army heard. 
“The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours fpring, 
“The Gods have made thee but by halves a king ; 
‘They gave thee fceptres, and a wide command,* 
‘They gave dominion o’er the feas and land, 

The nobleft pow’r that might the world cuntroul 
‘They gave thee not—a brave and virtuous foul. 

Is this a gen’ral’s voice, that would fuggelt ° 
Fears like his own to ev’ry Grecian breatt? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he ftands, 

And if we fly, ’tis what our king commands. 
Go thou inglorious! from th’ embattled plain ; 
Ships thou haft ftore; and neareft to the main,t 
A nobler care the Grecians fhall employ, 

‘To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 

Here Greece fhall flay; or if all Greece retire, 
Myfelf will{tay, till Zizy or I expire ; 


a — 
NOTES. 


* This is the language of a brave man, to affirm 
and fay boldly, that courage is above {ceptres and 
crowns. Sceptres and crowns were indeed in former 
times not hereditary, but the recompence of valour. 
With what art and haughtinefs Dismed fets himfelf 
indirectly above Agamemnon! 

+ There is a fecret ftroke of fatire in thefe words; 
Diomed tells the king that his fqtiadron lies next the 
fea, infinuating that they were the moft diftant from 
the battle, and readieft for flight. . 

-£ This is literal from the Greek, and therein may 
be feen the flyle of holy feripture, wherc it is faid 
‘that they come with God, or that they are not come 
without God, meaning that they did not come with- 
out his order. This paffage is very beautiful. Yo: 
mer adds it to fhew that the valour of Diomed, which 
puts him upon remaining alone with Sthenelus, when 
all the Greeks were gone, is not arafh and mad bold- 
nefs, but a reafonableone, and founded on the pro- 
mifes of God himfelf, who cannot lye. 

§ Nefier Seconds the oration of Diomed. We 
fhall perceive the artifice of his difcourle, if we 
reflect to how little purpofe it would be without 
this defign, He praifes Diomed for what he has 
faid, but does it not without declaring, that he had 
not {poken fully to the purpofe, but fallen fhort in 
fome points, which he afcribes to his youth, and 
promifes to fupply them. Then after a long pre- 
amble, when he has turned himfelf feveral ways, as 
if he was fporting in a new and uncommon vein of 

o. 6, 



































fe NOTES. 
oratory, he concludes by ordering the watch to their 
ftations, and advifing Agamemnon to invite the elders 
of the army to a fupper, there, out of many coun- 
fels, to chufe the bel. All this at firft tight appears 
abfurd: but we muft know that Nejtor too Ipeaks 
in a figure. Diomed feems to quarrel with Aga. 
mennon purely to gratify him ; but Nyfer praifes his 
liberty of fpeech, as it were to vindicate a real 
quarrel with the king. The end of all this is only 
to move Agamemnsn to {upplicate Achilles ; and to 
that end he fo much commends the young man’s 
freedom. In propofing to call a council only 4f 
the eldeft, he confults the dignity of dgemennon, 
that he might not be expofed to make this conde- 
fcenfion before the younger officerss And he con- 
cludes by an artful inference of'the abfolute necellity 
of applying to Achilles from the prefent poflure of 
their affairs. “This is all Mejor fays at this time 
before the gencral affembly of the Greeks; but in 
his next {peech, when the elders only are prefent, 
he explains the whole matter at large, and openly 
declares that they muft have recourfe to Achilles. 

|| Nefor could do no lefs than commend Dismed’s 
valour, he had lately been a witnels of it when he 
was preferved from falling into the cnemy’s hands 
by Diomed. 

q Neffor very artfully brings in thefe words as» 
general maxim, in order to difpofe Agamemnon to a 
reconciliation with Achilles: he delivers it in general 
ck leaves the king to make the application, 
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Unit for public rule, or private care ; : oo The king of men, on public counfels benty 
‘That wretch, that monfler, who delights in war: Conven’d the princes in his ample tent 
Whofe tuft is murder, and whofe horrid joy, - Each feiz’d a portion of the kingly fall 
"Vo tear his country, and his kind deftroy! Bat f{tay’d his hand when thirft and hunger ceas’d.£ 
"This night, refrefh and fortify thy train ; ‘| Then Neftor {poke, for wifdom long approv’d, 
Retween the trench and wall let guards remain: * |-And flowly rifing, thus the council mov'd. 
Be thac the duty of the young and bold ; - Monarch of nations! whofe fuperior fway 
Bue thou, Ok: ing, to council call the ids Affembled ftates, and lords of carth obey, 
Great i is thy fway, and-weighty are thy cares? The laws and fcepters to thy hand are giv’n, 
Thy high commands muft Lpirit all our wars. And millions own the care of thee and heav’n. 
We ith Thracian wines recruit thy honour’d guelts, O'king! the counfels of my age attend ; 
Yor happy countuls flow from fober fealts. With thee my cares begin, in “thie jaw end; 
Wife, weighty counfels aid a flate diftreft, Thee, prince! it fits alike to fpeak and hear, 
And fuch a monarch as can chufe the beft. Pronounce with judgment, with regard give éar, 
Seef what a blaze from holtile tents afpires, — ~ To fee no wholefome motion be withitood,. 
ISow near our ficet approich the Zrajan fires! And ratify the beft for public good. 
Who can, unmov’d, behold the dreadful light, Nor, tho’ a meaner give Lalvice: repine, 
What eye beholds em, and can clofe to- night? But follow it, and make the wifdom thine.§ 
v his dreadful interval determines all ; Hear then a thought, not now conceiv’d in hafte, 
‘L ‘O- morrow, Zroy muft Hame, or Greeee vault fall. At once my prefent judgmeart, and my paft ; || 
Phus fpoxe the hoar yfage: the refi obey ; When. from Pelides’? tent you fore’d the eaaick, 
Sw te five the gates the guards direa their way. || I firlt oppos’d, and faithful, durft diffuade ; 
His fon was lint? to pafs the lofty mound, But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir'd, 
The gen’rons Thraufyued, in arms renown’d : You wrong’d thé man, by men and Gods adimir’d’s 
Next him, dfealaphus, Iéluen, ttood, Now feck fome means his fatal wrath to end, 
The double offspring of the Warrior- God. -| With pray’rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
Deiwyras, Nee alderis on join, Bee He . To whom the king. With juftice haft thou fhown 
‘And Lycomed, of Cresn’s noble line. - A prince’s faults, and I with reafon own, 
Sev'n were the leaders of-the nightly bands, |, That happy man whom “/sve ftill honours moft, 
_ And each bold chicfa hundred {pears commands. Is more than armies, and himfelf an holt. 
The fires they light, to fhort repalts they fall,+ | Bleft in his love, this wond’rous hero ftands ; 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. Heav’n fights his war, and pumbies all our bands. 
| | Fain 








NOTES. NOTES. 

* Ir is almoft impoffible to make fuch particu- | fhame of yielding to advice, which procecds Fics 
Yaritics as thefe appear with any tolerable elegance | others. There is more greatnefs and capacity in 
in poetry: and as they cannot be raifed, fo neither | following good advice, than in propofing it; by 
mult they be omitted. This particular {pace here | executing it, we render it our own, and we ravifh 
smeationed between the trench and wall, is what | even the j property of it from it’s author. 
we muft carry in our mind through this and the || efor here means the advice he gave at the 
following book : otherwife we fhall be at a lofs to | time of the quarrel, in the firlt book. Ye fays, it 
know the exact fcene of the a@ions and counfels } was his opinion then, that Agamemnon ought not to 
that follow. Mifgrace Achilles; fo after the maaturel{t dchiberation, 

+ They lighted up thefe fires that they might | he finds no reafon to alter it. ee here lauiches 
not feem to be under any confternation, but to “be | out into the praifes of Aehilles, which is a fecret ar- 


upon their guard againft any alarm. gument to induce dgumemum to regain his friend- 
The chief conduét of Homer in this place is } thip, by thewing the importance of it. 
very remarkable; he does not fall into a long de- q Ie is remarkable that dgamemucn here never 


fcription of the entertainment, but complies with the | ufes the name of Achilles : though he is refolved to 

exigence of affuirs, and paffes onto the confultation. | court his friend{hip, yet he cannot bear the mention 

s What our author heré fays, is a maxim drawn | of his name, ‘The impreflion which the diffenfion 

from the  profoundett. philofophy. Phat which | made, is not yet worn off, though he expatiates in 
eftcn docs men the meft harm, is envy, and the | commendation of his valour, 7 
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Fain would my heart, whi a err’d thro” frantic rage, © 


The wrathful chief and angry Gods affiage, 

If gifts immenfe his mighty foul can bow, * 
Hear, all ye Greeks, and witnefs what I vow. 
Tien weighty talents of the pureft, gold, 

And twice ten vafes of refulgent mould : 3 

Sevin facred tripods, whofe unfuily’d framet 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame : 
Twelve fleeds unmatch’d in flcetnefs and in force, ¢ e 
And {till victorious in the dufty courfe : 

(Ruch were the man, whofe ample ftores exceed 
‘Ihe prizes purchas’d by their winged {ced) 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Lofbian line, 

Sialld incach art, unmatch’d in form divine, 
The fame I chofe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Le/bos funk beneath the hero's arms. 
All thele, to buy his friendfhip, fhall be paid, 
And j join ’d with thefe the long-contefted maid ; 
With all her charms; Brifeis | refign, 

And folemn fwear thofe charms were never mine 3 
Untouch’d fhe ftay’d, uninjur *d fhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, ‘and guiltlefs of my loves, 
Thefe infant fhall be his ; and if the pow’ rs 
Give to ourarms proud J/ion’s holtile tow’rs, 


es Oa eae Gear 
* The poet makes a wife choice of the gifts that 
are to be profered to Achilles. Tad he becn ambi- 
tious of wealth, there are golden tripods, and ten 
‘talents of gold to bribe his refentment. If he had 
been addiéed to the fair fex; there was a king’s 
daughter, and feven fair captives to win his favour. 
Or if he had been ambitious of greatnefs, there were 
feven wealthy cities, and a kingly power to court 
him to a reconciliation : but he takes this way to 
-fhew us that his anger was flronger than all his 
other paflions. It is s farther obfervable, that Aea- 
nasi promifes thefe prefents at three different 
times; firft, at this inftant; fecondly, on the ta- 
king of Tity 5 3 and laftly, after their return to 
Greece. This divifion in fome degree multiplies them. 
+ There were two kinds of tripod: in the onc 
‘they ufed to boil water, the other was entirely for 
fhew, or to mix wine and water in. Tt may be 
afked why this could be a proper prefent for 
Achilles, who was a martial man, and regarded 
nothing but arms? Tt may be anfwered, that thefe 
prefents very well fuited to the perfon to whom 
they were fent, as tripods in ancient days were the 
ufual prizes in games, and they were given by 
Achilles himfelf in thote which he exhibited in ho- 
nour of Patrselus : the fame may be faid of the fe- 
male' captives, which were alfo among the prizes in 
the games of Pa/roclis. 


Theh fhall he ftore (when Greece the {oil divides) 
With gold and brafs his loaded navy’s fides. 
Befides full tw enty nymphs of Trajan race, 
With copious love fhall crown his warm embrace ; 
Such as himfelf will chufe: who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen’s heavenly charms atone, 

Yet hear me farther : .w ‘hen our wars arc o’er, 
If faie we land on Azgss’ fruitful thore, 

There fhall he live my fon, our honours fhare, 
And with Orefles’ felf divide my care. 

Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 

Leodice and Lphigenia fair, 

And bright Céry, wfathemis with golden hair; 

Hes let him chufe, whom molt his eyes approve; 
I afk no prefents, no reward for love: 

Myfelf will give the dow’r; fo vafl a Nore, 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev’n ample cities fhall confefs his fway, 

Him Lnepe, and Phere him obcy, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown’d, 

And facred Pedafus for vines renown’d 5 

4fpea fair, the paftures Hira yields, 


And rich Antheia with her flow’ ry fields : 
The 
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NOTES. 
t Hence it is evident that gatnes ufed to be cele~ 
brated in the Grieianz army during the time of war ; 
perhaps in honour of the deceafed heroes. For had 
Agamemnon given Achilles horfes that had been vic- 
torious before the beginning of the Trajan war, they 
would by this time haye been’ too old to be of any 
value. 
; In Greece the bridegroom; before he married, 
was obliged to make two pretents, one to his bee 
trothed wife, and the other to his father-in-law. 
This cuftom is very ancient; it was practifed by 
the Fehrews in the time of the patriarchs. ddra- 
ham's servant gave necklaces and ear-rings to Re- 
becea, Whom he demanded for dfaac, Gen. XXxiv. 22, 
Shechem fon of HHamor fays to Faccb and his fons, 
whofe fifler he was defirous to efpoule, «Ak me 
never fo much dowry and gifts,” Cenefis xxxiv. 12. 
For the dowry was for the danghter. “This prefont 
ferved for her dowry, and the < other prefents were 
for the father. Inthe firth book of Samuel xviii. 25 
Sed makes them fay to Daiid, who by reafon of 
his poverty faid he conld not be fon-in-law to the 
king: «© The king defireth not any dowry.” ovat 
in the two lat pall: iges, we fee the prefents were 
commonly regulated by the father of the lee 
‘Phere is no mention in Lamer of any prefent made 
to the father, but only of that which was Biven to- 
the mairicd daughter. 
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wares 


"he whole extent to Pres’ fandy plain, 
Along the verdant -margin of.the main. 
There heiters graze, and lab’ring oxen toil 5 
Bold are the ‘men, and-gen’rous is the foil 5 





“There fhall he rcign with pow’r and juftice crown’d, 


And rule the tributary realms around. 

Al this F give, his vengeance to controul, 

And fure all this may neve his mighty foul. 
Pluts, the grizly God, who never fpares,* 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray’ts, 

Eivessdark and dreadful in deep hell’s abodes, 

And mortals hate him, as the worfl of Gods. 
sreat tho! he be, it fits him to obey : 

Since more than his my years, and more my fay. 

The monarch thus: the rev’rend Neffar then: 

Great deamenuon ) glorious king of men! 

Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 

And fuch as fits a gen’rous king to make. 

Let chofen delegates this hour be fent, 

(Mytelf will name them) to Pelides’ tent: 

Let Phoenix lead,t rever’d for hoary age, 

Great Ajax next, and Tthacus the fage.$ 

‘Yet more to fan@tify the word you fend, 

Let Hodius and Aurybates attend. 


NOTES. . 
* The meaning of this may be gathered from a 
paflage in @/fchylus, which we 


‘amoved by offerings, whom you cannot conquer by 
facrifices and oblations, and therefore he is the only 
God to whom no altar is ere€ted, and no hymns 
are fung.” 

+ How comics it to pafs that Phaznix isin the 
‘Grecian camp, when undoubtedly he retired with 
his pupil Achilles? The ancients conjeCtured that 
he came to the camp to fee the firftbattle: and in- 
deed nothing #s more natural to imagine, than that 


Achilles would be impatient to know the event of 


the day, when he was himfelf abfent from the fight : 
and as his revenge and glory were to be fatisfied by 
the ill fuccefs of the Greefans, it is highly probable 
that he fent Phentx to inquire after it. Phoenix was 
not an ambaffador, but only ‘the conductor of the 
‘embafly. ‘Vhis is ‘evident from the words them- 
Selves in the original, which are all along delivered 
in the dual number; and farther, from Achilles’s 
sequiring Phanix to {tay with him when the other 
two departed, 

t The choice of thefe perfons is made with a 
great deal of judgment. Achilles could not but re- 
verence the veneruble Phanix his guardian and (u- 
‘tor, Ajax and Uses had been difgraced in the firfl 
ibook, .as well as he, and were therefore proper per- 
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hall here cite : | 
“« Death, (fays he) is the only God who is not | 











Now pray to Foze to grant what Greece demands 3 
Pray, in deep filence, and with pureft hands. 
He faid, and allapprov’d. The heralds bring 

The cleanfing water from the living {pring. 

The youth with wine the facred goblets crown’d, 

And large libations drench’d the fands around. 

The rite perform’d, the.chicts their thirlt allay, 

‘Then from the royal tent they take their way ; 

Wife Neffor turns on each his careful eye, 

Forbids t’offend, inftruéts them to.apply: 

Much he advis’d them all, Ohffes moit,§ 

To deprecate the chief, and fave the hoft. 

Thro’ the (till night they march, and hear the roar 

Of murm’ring billows on the founding fhore. 

To Neptune, ruler of the feas profound, 

Whofe liquid arms the mighty globe furround, 

They pour forth vows, their embafly to blefs, 

And calm the rage of ttern acides. 

And now arriv’d, where, on the fandy bay 

The A4rmidonian tents and velfels lay ; 

Amus’d at eafe, the god-like man they found, 

Pleas’d with the folemn harp’s harmonious found. 

(The well-wrought harp from conquer’d Thebe cames 

OF polifh’d filver was it’s coftly frame;) a 
: ith 


NOTES. 
fons to perfuade him to forgive as they had forgiven: 
befides, it was the greateft honour that could be 
done to Achilles, to fend the moft worthy perfonages 
in thearmy to him. U/ffes- was inferior to none in 
eloquence but to Neffor.. Ajax was fecond to none 
in valour but to Achilles. Ajax might have an in- 


-fluence over him as a relation, by defcent from 


féacus, Uhffes as an orator: to thefc are joined Ho- 
dius and Lurybates, two heralds, which though it 
were not cuftomary, yet was neceffary in this place, 
both to certify Achilles that this embaflage was the 
act of Agamemnon him{elf, and alfo to make thefe 
perfons who had been witnetfes before God and 
man of the wrong done to dchiiles in refpe&t to Brzs 


seis, witneffes alfo of the fatisfaGtion given him. 


§ There is a great propriety in reprefenting NeJ- 
tor as fo particularly applying himfelf on this occa- 
fion to UAffes. Though he of all men had the leaft 
need of his inflructions; yet it is highly natural for 
one wife man to talk moit to another, 

|| ZZomer, to prove what an excellent ufe may be 
made of mufic, feigned Achilles to compofe by this 
means the wrath he had conceived againit Agamen- 
non. Ele fung to his harp the noble adtions of the 
valiant, andthe atchievements of heroes and demi- 
gods, a fubje& worthy of Achilles, Homer more- 
over teaches us in this fiction the proper feafon for 
mufic, when a man is at leture and uncmployed 
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‘With this he foothés this angry-foul, and ‘fings: ~ .’*] 


Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and.of kingss .*.v 
. Patroclus only of.the foyal train, cae 
Plac’d in his tent, attends the lofty ftrainy’ 

‘Full oppofite he fat, and liften’d, long, 
In filence waiting till he cens’d ‘the fong. 
Unfeen the Grécian embaffy.proceeds’: v.04. tt 
To his high tent ; the great Uifes teads. os 
Achilles ftarting, iasythe chiefs-he fpy’dy © tb 1 
Leap’d from his feat, and laid the-harp afide.: -! 
With like furprize arofe Adeneetins’ fons... i. + 
Pelides gxafp’d their hands, and‘thus:‘begyn. . 
Princes all hail !! whatever brought you here,* 
Or ftrong neceffity, or urgent fear; 0. at 
Welcome, tho’. Greeks) for'nbt:as‘foes ye cames - 
To me more‘dear than all that.bear:the namte-.. 
With that, the’chiefs beneath: his roofthe led, . *! 
And plac’d in feats.with-purple carpets fpread. 
Then thus—Parreclus, crown a larger:bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and.open ev’ry. foul. «5: 
Of all the warriors yonder. hoft can fend, ... :. 
‘Thy friend .moft honours thefe,:and.thefe thy friend. 
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in greater affairs. F or Achilles; fo valorous “as he. 


was, had retired from action: through his difplea- 


fire to Agamemnon. And nothing was better fuited | 


to the martial difpofition of this hero, than thefe 
heroic forigs, that prepared -him for ithe’deeds‘and 
toils he afterwards undertook, : by the celebration of 


the like in thofe who had: gone ‘before him.. ‘Such ° 
was the ancient mufic, and to fuch purpofes it was” 


applied. 

. * This fhort fpeech is wonderfully proper to the 
occafion, and to the temper of the fpeaker. One 
is under a great expectation of what Achilles will 
fay at the fight of thefe heroes, and we know nothing 
in nature that could fatisfy it, but the very thing he 
here accolts thei with. 

+ Such defcriptions as thefe give us an exact ac-. 
count of the fimplicity of that age, which for.all 
we:know might bea part of Homer's defign; there 
being, no doubt, a confiderable change of cuftoms 
in Greece, from the time of the Trajan war to that 
wherein our author lived ; and it feemed demanded 
of him to omit nothing that might give the Greeks 
an idea of the manners of their predeceffors. But 
however that matter {tood, it fhould be a pleafure 
toa modern reader, to fee how fuch mighty men, 
whofe actions have furvived their perfons three thou- 
fand years, lived in the carlielt ages of the world. 
The ambafladors found this hero without any at- 
tendants ; he had no ufhers or waiters to introduce 
them, no fervile parafites about him: the latter ages 
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: ! Achilles ‘at the-gdnial fea ft-prefides,: «| ~ 


t 


TT 


‘He faids -Parrochts o'er the. blazing fire t- 
Heaps in a‘brazen' vafé:three chines entire :- 
; The brazen-vafé Automedor fultains, - > ~ 


! Which flefh of porkety fheep, and “goat conta 





















~ 


ins: f]- o 


: The parts transfixésj and with {kill divides. 


1 J: Mean while Parroclis fweats'the fite to raile-; 
t The tent is'b: 


ve 


: rightehed with the rifing blaze’: a 

: Then, ‘when, the languid flameslat'length fubfide, : 

: He ftrows a bed of glowirig embers wide, - 
Above the.cdals the finoaking: fragments- turns, 

: And {prinkles facred falt from lifted urns ; $ 
With bread: the glitt’ring canifters they load, 

} Which! round:the béard Mencetius’ fon beltow’d 5 


{| Him felf;:oppos’d t? Uses fulliin fight, 


‘Each portion-parts,: and‘orders év’ry rite. 
The firlt fat off rings, to th’ Immortals due, 
-Amidit the greédy' flames Patroclus threw 3 
“Tjhen each, ihdulgingin the focial featt, 
‘His thief and. hunger foberly fepreft. 
That done; to! Phenix Ajax gave the fign 3$ 
iNot unperceiy’d 5 Obffes crown’d with wine 
Poapreleae yang ue tact fe The: 


: : ms as toe PE “N oT E st ‘ ‘ 

degenerated into theft pieces of ftate anid pageantry. 
‘The fupper alfo'is defcribed with an equal fimpli- 
‘city.: three princes are bufied in preparing it, and. 
they. who made the greateft-figure in the field cf 
rbattle;‘ thought it no difparagement to prepare their 


flown: repafti: 


i 


omer isin the right not toavoid thefe defcrip- 

tions, becaufe nothing can properly be called vulgar 

“Which is ‘drawn. from the manner and ufages of per- - 
fons of the firft dignity; and alfo becaife in his 

tongue even the terms of cookery are fo noble, and 

of fo agreeable a found, and he likewife knows how 

to place them fo well, as to extra&t a perfe&t har- 

mony from them: fo that he may be faid to be as: 
excellent a poet when he defcribes thefe {mall mat- 
ters, as when he treats of the greateft fubjects. 

{ Many reafons are given why falt is called facred 
or divine, but the beft is becaufe it preferves things 
incorrupt, and keeps them from diffolution, So 
thunder is called divine, becaufe bodies ftruck with 
thunder'will not putrify; befides generation is di- 
vine, hecaufe God is the principle of all things, 
and falt is moft operative in gencration: 

§ Ajax, who was a rough foldier and no orator, 
is impatient to have the bulinefs over: he makes a 
fign to Phenix to begin, but UAfés prevents him. 
Perhaps UAfes might flatter hinvelf that his oratory 
would prevail upon Achilles, and’ fo obtain the ho- 
nour of making the reconciliation himfelf's or if he 
were repulfed, there yet remained a fecond and third 
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The foaming bowl, andjinftint, thus: hégan; 3! 


His fpecch addreifing to the geq-like-mans -1i 2 
Health to Achilles! happy, are.thyrgueits !* : 
Not thofe more honour’d. whom Arridés fealks 


Tho’ gen’rous plenty crown thy Jpaded: boards, ._ 


That Agamemnon’s regal tent affords;:,-- - 


But greater cares fit heavy.ontour fouls, So abi 
Not eas’d by banquets ar by: flowing, bowls. : «. 





What fcenes of flaughter, in yon-fields appear! .°- 


‘The dead we mourn, and-for-the living’ fear! «> 
Greeceon the brink.of fate all doubtfuljttandss «1. 
And owns no help but from thy faving-hands: . 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance cally. - 
‘Their threat’ning tents already-fhade’ our wall: ©. 
Hear how with fhouts their,conqueft they proclaim, 
And point at ev’ry fhip: their'vengeful-flame!.) 5° ° 
For them the Father of the-Gods declares,’. "i>. 
Their’s are his omens, and his thunder their’s, |. - 
See, full of ove, avenging Hector tifele : » yt 
See! heaven and carth the raging.chiefi defies ; : 
What fury in his breaft, what -lightning:in‘his 
eyes | a‘ - + Ns tae i 
He atte bat for the morn, to fink in flame £ 
The fhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name 


lt 


Heav’ns! how my country’s woes diltraG my mind, 


Left fate accomplifh all his rage defign’d. . 





NOTE S. 3 


Mg 
refource in 4jax and Phanix, who might renew- the: 
attempt, and endeavour to fhake his refolution:.. 


there would ftill’be fome hopes of fuccefs, a8 .one 
of thefe was his guardian, the other his relation. 
One may farther add to thefe reafons, that it would 
have been improper for Pheenix to have fpoken firft, 


fince he was not an ambaflador 5 and thercfore Vh/fes ; 
was the fitter perfun, as being empowered by that; 


funtion to make an offer of the prefents, in the 
name of the king. 


* There are no difcourfes in the Lad better 


placed, better timcd, or that give a greater idea of 
4Zomer’s genius, than thefe of the ambafladors to 
Achilles. “Vhefe fpeeches are not only neceflarily 
demanded by the occafion, but difpofed with art, 
and in fuch 2n order, as raifes more and more the 
pleafure of the reader.  UAyjes fpeaks the firft, the 
character of whofe difcourfe is a well-addrefled clo- 
quence; fo the mind is agreeably engaged by the 
choice of his reafons and applications: dech‘Hes re- 
plies with a magnanimous freedom, whereby the 
mind is elevated with the-fentiments of the hero: 
Phenix difcourles in a manner touching and pathe- 
tic, whercby the heart is moved: and djax con- 
chides with a geneyous dildain, that leaves the foul 


“Tf In Trajan, dutt{ and this the fatal'day? 
‘Return, Achilles! oh return, tho’ late, ge PF es 
‘To fave thy Greeks, and {top the courfe of fate; 
If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, : 
“Rife to redeem ; ah-yet, to conquer, rifle! . if + 
The day may come, when, all our warriors‘flain,:: 
“| That heart fhall melt, that courage rife in-vains. :. 1 
- Regard in time; O prince divinely brave! | : : 


wad 
t 
Mé 


4If thou wilt yield to great Atrides’ pray’rs, 
‘Gifts worthy theé his royal Wand prepares 3" 
“If not—-—but hear me, while 1, number o’er.§ 


[he proffer’d prefents, an exhauftlefs ftore. 


{And muft we; Gods! our heads ingloriousJay . °°“ 


roar 4 


Thofe wholefome counfels which thy father gave. 


» When Peleussin, his aged: arms-embrae’d: 0: + 
.{ His parting fob, thefe accents were his laft. 7 
:My child! -with ftrength, with glory and fuccefs,. 

‘|: Thy arms may Funo and Adinervadlefs! - -  *, 
.Truft-that to heav’n: but thou, thy. cares engage . 

_To calmithy paffions, .and fubdue thy:rage :.- 
. From gentlér manners let thy glory grow, 
_ And fhiin.centention,. the fire fource.af woes). 


That young and old‘may in thy praife combine, 
The virtues of humanity be thine——= -. 


*This, now defpis’d advice, thy father gave ;.- 


Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. . 


Ten 


, é . . 





At TTNOTES 
of:.the: reader.inflaméed. . This order undoubtedly 


<dbnotes a great poet, who knows how.to command: 
“attention as he pleafes;. by the arrangernent of. his. 


matter; and we believe it is not poflible to propofe 


‘a better model for the happy difpofition of a fubjedt. 


+ With what cunning UAffes here flides in the 
odious name of Agamemnon, as he praifes Achilles, 
that the ear of this impetuous man might be fami- 


liarized to.that name! 


t There-is a.circumftance in the original which. 
we have omitted, for fear of being too particular in 
an oration of this warmth and importance ; but.as 
it preferves a picce of antiquity, we muft not forget 
it here. He fays that Hleé7or will not only fire the: 
fleet, but bear off the fuiues of the Cods, which were 
carved on the prows of the velfels. “Phefe were 
hung up in the temples, as a monument of victory, 
according to the cuftom of thofe times. 

§ A Byrench commentator finds fault with Hemar 
for making Usfis in this place repeat all the offers 
of Agamennin to Achilles, Not to anfwer that it 
was but neceffary to make known to dehilles all 
the propofuls, or that this dillinét enumeration 
ferved the more to move him, we appeal to any 
perfon of common tafle, whether the folemn ee 

. 0. ' 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureft gold, 

And twice ten vafes of refulgent mould ; 

Sev’n facred tripods, whofe unfully’d frame .- 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 
‘Twelve fteeds unmatch’d in fleetnefs and in ‘force, 
And {till vi€torious in the dufty courfe : 

(Rich were the man, whofe ample flores exceed 
‘The prizes purchas’d by their winged {peed) 
Sev’n lovely captives of the Le/bian line, 
Skill’d.in each art, unmatch’d in form divine,.. 
The fame he chofe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Le/bas funk beneath thy conqu’ring arms. 
All thefe, to buy thy friendfhip, fhall be. paid, 
And join’d with thefe the long-contefted maid ; 
With all her charms, Brifeis he’ll refign, 

Aad folemn {wear thofe charms were only thine ; 
*. we. vh’d fhe ftay’d, uninjur’d the removes,.. 
Pure from his arms, and guiltlefs of his loves. 
Thefe inftant fhall be thine ; and if the pow’rs 
Give to our arms proud J/on’s hoftile tow’rs, 


Then fhalt thou ftore (when Greece the {poil divides) 


With gold and brafs thy loaded navy’s fides, 
Belides full twenty nymphs of Z7gan race, 
‘With copious love fhall crown thy warm embrace ; 

Such as thyfelf fhall chufe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Hlelen’s heav’nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o’er, 
Af-fafe we land on Argos’ fruitful fhore, ‘ 

‘There fhalt thou live his fon, his honours fhare, 
And with Ore/les’ felf divide his care. 

Yet more-—three daughters in his court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a-royal bed; 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chiyfothemis with golden hair ; 

Her fhalt thou wed, whom molt thy eyes approve, 
He afks no prefents, no reward for love:, 
_Einifelf will give the dow’r; fo vaft a flore, 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev’n ample cities fhall confefs thy way, 

Thee Lnepe, and Phera thee obey, 

Cardamyle with ‘ample turrets crown’d, 

And facred Pedafus for vines renown’d ; 


N OT ES. 


of thefe circumftances does not pleafe him more 
Ohfjes 


than a f(mple narration could haye done. 
made all the offers Agamemnon had conmiflioned him. 

* Nothing is more remarkable than the condu@ 
of Homer in this Speech of Achilles. He begins with 
fome degree of coulnefs, as in refpeét to the ambaf- 
fadors, whole perfons he efleemed, yet even there his 
ternper jull fhews itlelf in the infinuation that UA/es 
had dealt artiully with him, which in two periods 
riles into an open dutefation of all artifice. He 







pea fair, the paftures Hira yields, 
And rich datheia with her flow’ry fields : 
The whole extent to Pylos’ fandy plain, 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab’ring oxen toil ; 
Bold.are the men, and gen’rous is the foit; 
There fhalt thou reign with pow’rand jufticecrown’d, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such zhe repentance of a fuppliant king. 
But if all this relentlefs thou difdain, 
If honour, and if int’reft plead in vain ; 
Yet fome redrefs to fuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongft her guardian Gods, ador’d. 
If no regard thy fuff’ring country claim, 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame : 
For now that chief, whofe unrefifted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hofts retire, 
Proud Heéfor, now, th’unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deferve thy hands. 

Then thus the Goddefs-born.* UAffes, hear 
A faithful fpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my fecret foul is underftood, 


‘My tongue fhall utter, and my deeds make good. | 


Let Greecé then’ know, my purpofe I retain, 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace-in vain. 
‘Who dares think one thing, and ariother tcll, 
My heart detefts him as the gates of hell. 

.Then thus in fhort my fixt refolves attend, 
Which-nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend ; 
Long toils, long perils in their caufe I bore, 
But now th’ unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the fame 5 
Alike regretted in the duft he lies, 


| Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dics. 


Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains ? 

As the bold bird her helplefs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 


. In fearch of prey fhe wings the f{pacious air, 
| And with th’ untaftéd food fupplies her care ; 


For 
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then falls into a fallen declaration of his refolyes, 


and a more fedate reprefentation of his pall fervices 5 
but warms as he goes on, and every minute he but 
names his wrongs, flies out into extravagance. Flis 
rage, awakened by that injury, is like a fre blown 
by a wind that finks and riles by tits, but keeps 
continually burning, and blazes but the more for 

thofe intermiflions. 
{ This fimile mull be allowed ta be jaf, but bas 
appeared to fome as unfit to be fpoken ina ae 
ne 


5 
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For thanklefs Gyeéce fach hardfhips have librav’d, 
Her wives, her infants by my labouts fav’d : 
Long flecplefs nights in heavy arms I flood, 
And fweat laborious days in duft and blood. 

IT fack’d twelve ample cities on the main,’ 

And twelve Jay {moaking on the Trojan plains 
Then at Atrides’ haughty feet were laid 

"Vhe wealth I gather’d, and the fpoils I made. 
Your mighty monarclt thefe in peace poffett ; 
Some few my foldiers had, hinsfelf the reft. 
Some prefent too to ev’ry prince was paid 5 

And ew ry prince enjoys the gift he made ; 

I only muft refund, of all his train 5 

See what pre-eminence our merits gain ! 

My fpoil alone his greedy foul delights ; 

My fpoufe alonc mutt blefs his luftful nights : 
"fhe woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 

But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 
What to thefe fhores th’ aflembled nations draws, 
What calls fur vengeance but a woman’s caufe ? 
Are fair endowments anda beauteous face 
Belov’d by none but thofe of Avreus’ race ? 





et ; NOTES, : 

One may anfwer, that the tendernefs of the compa- 
rifon renders it no way the lefs proper to a man in 
a paffion: it being natural enough, the more onc is 
difgufted at prefent, the more to recolleé& the kind- 
nefs we have formerly fhewn to thofe who are un- 
grateful. So foft as the fimile feems, it has never- 
thelefs it’s fiert@ ; for Achilles herein éxpreffes his 
contempt for the Greeks, as a weak defencelefs 
people, who muft have perifhed, if he had not pre- 
ferved them. And indeed, if we confider what is 
{aid in the preceding note, it will appear that the 
paffion of. achilles ought not as yet to be at the 
height. 

* The argument of Achilles in this place is very 
a-propos with reference to the cafe of Agamemnon. 
If tranflated verbatim, it would be in plain Lxgifh, 
« Every honeft man loves his wife.’ Thus Homer 

‘has made this rath, this oy foldier governed by his 
pafiions, and in the rage of youth, bear teftimony 
to his own refpect for the ladics. But it feems Poltis 
king of Thrace was of another opinion, who would 
Nave parted with two wives, out of pure good na- 
ture to two mere ftrangers 5; as we have met with 
the flory fomewhere in Plutarch. When the Greeks 
were raifing forces againft Tray, they fent ambaffa- 
dors to this Poltis to defire his aflittance. He in- 
quired the cause of the war, and was told it was the 
jujury Paris had done Menelaus in taking his wife 
from him. « If that be all,’ faid the good king, 





: The wife whom choice and paflion both approve, “* 
_Sure every wife and worthy man will love. * 


Nor did my fair one lefs diftin€tion claim ; 
Slave as fhe was, my foul ador’d the dame. 
‘Wronp’d in my love all proffers I difdain ; 
Deceiv’d for once, I truft not kings again. 
Ye have my anfwer—what remains to do, 


= Your king, UAjfes, may confult with you. t °° 


What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 

Has he.not walls no human force can fhake ? 

Has he not fenc’d his guarded navy round, 

‘With piles, with ramparts, and a trench pros 
found >? + 

And will not thefe (the wonders he has done) 


| Repel the rage of Priam’s fingle fon ? 


‘There was a time (’twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Heéfor’s prowefs no fuch wonders wrought 5 
He kept the verge of Z7oy, nor dar’d to wait 
Achilles’ fury at the Sceean gate ; : \ 
He try’d it once, and fearce was fav’d by.fate. 
But now thofe ancient enmities are o’er ; 
To-morrow we the fav’ring Gods implore, 
: hen 
NOTES. 

“ let me accommodate ‘the difference: indeed, it 
is not juft the Greck prince fhould lofe a wife, and 
on the other fide it is pity the Zrojan fhould want 
one. Now I have two wives, and to prevent all 
this mifchief, 1’ll fend one of them to Menelaus, and 
the other to Paris.” It isa fhame this ftory is fo little 
known, and that poor Poltis yet remains unccle-~ 
brated. We cannot but recommend him to the 
modern poets. : 

+ Achilles Kill remembers what Agamemnon faid 
to him when they quarrelled, “ Other brave war- 
riors will be left behind to follow mc.in battle,” as 
we have feen in the firft book. He anfwers here 
without either fparing Ajax or Uhffes ; as much his 
friends as they are, they have their fhare in this 
ftroke of raillery. 

$ This is a bitter fatire againtt Agamemnon, as if 
his only deeds were the making of this wall, this 
ditch, thefe pallifades, to defend himfelf againft thofe 
whom he came to befiege. There was no need of 
thefe intrenchments whilll Achilles fought. But this 
fatire does not affect Agamemnon only, but Neffor 
too, who had advifed the making of thefe intrench- 
ments, and who had fnid in the fecond book, “ If 
there are a few who feparate themfelves from the 
refl of the army, let them May and perifh. Probably 
this had been reported to Achilles, and that hero re- 
venges himf{elf here by mocking thefe intrench- 
ments. : 





Then fhall you fee our parting’ vefléls crown’d,, 
And hear with oars-the Ffellefpont refound.. 
The third day herice fhall Prbia greet our fails;* 
“If mighty Neprune fend propitious gales ; 
Prhia to her Achilles Mhall réftore . 
‘The wealth he left for this detefted fhore: 
Thither the fpoils of this long war fhall pafs, 
‘The ruddy gold, the ftcel, and thining brafs ; 
beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that refts of my unravifh’d prey. 

Only one valu’d gift your tyrant gave,t 
And that refirm’d ; the fair Lyrneffian flave, 


Then tell him, loud, that all ‘the Greeks may" 


hear, ; 
And learn to-f{cormtlie wretch they bafely fear, 
{For arm’d in impudérice, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats-on all his flaves ; 
Tho’ fhamelefs as he is, to face thefe eyes. 
Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 


Nor fhare his council, nor his battle join; 
-For once deceiv’d, was his ; but'twice, were mine. 


‘Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline,. | : 








NOTES. 


it inthe [pace of three days. Agamemnon had in- 


jured him in the point of booty, he therefore declares: 


. he had fufficient tréafures at home,’ and that he will 


carry off fpoils enough, and women énough, to make” 


amends for thofe tliat prince had ravifhed from him. 
‘Every one of thefe particulars niarks his paflion ‘and 
refentment. 


. + Theinjuty which Agamemnon offered to Achilles. 


is fill uppermoft in his thoughts; he has but juft 
_ ‘difmiffed it, and now returns ‘to it again. “Thefe 
“repetitions are far from being faults in Achilles’s 
wrath, whofe ‘anger is perpetually ‘breaking out 
‘upon the fame injury. ; 

+ The words in the Grech are, Idefpife him as a 
Carian, The Carians were people of Baatia, the 
firft that fold their valour, and-were ready to fight 
for any that gave them their pay. This was looked 
upon as the vile(t of ations in thofe heroical ages. 
‘There is at prefent but one nation in the world dif- 
‘tinguifhed for this pra@tice, who are ready to profii- 
tute their hands to kill for the higheft bidder. 

§ Thefe feveral circumftances concerning Thebes 
“arc theught by fome not to fuit with’ that emotion 
with which Achilles here is fuppofed to Tpeak : but 
_the contrary will appear true, if we reflect that no- 
thing is more ufual for perfons tranfported with 
anger, than to ifift, and return to fuch particulars 
as moft touch then; and that exaggeration is a figure 
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* To convince the ambaffadors that he will re~. 
turn home, Achilles inftances the eafinefs of doing’ 


. 





No—tet the fuipid prince, whorn Feve deprives 
Of fenfe and juftice, run where frenzy drives; 


| His gifts‘are hateful: kings of fach a kind 


Stand but as flaves before'a noble mind. ¢ 

Not tho’ he proffer’d all himfelf poffett, 

And all his rapine cduld from others wrefl 5 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 

The many-peopled Orchimenian town 3 

Not all proud Téebes’ untival’d walls contain,§ 
The world’s great emprefs on th’? Agyptian plain, 
(That {preads her conquefts o’er a thouland ftates, 
And pours her heroes thro’ a hundred gates, | 
Two-hundred horfemen, ‘and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal iffuing to the wars) 

Tho’ bribes were’ heap’d on bribes, in number more 
Than duft-in fields, or fands along the fhore ; 
Should all thefe offers for my friendfhip call : 
*Tis he that offers, and I {corn them all. 


 Atrides* ‘daughter never fhall be led 


(An ill-match’d confort) to Achilles’ bed ; 

Like golden Venus tho’ fhe charm’d the heart, 

And vied with Palas in the works of art. 4 
‘ ome 





NOTES. 
extremely natural in patie. Achilles therefore, 
by. fhewing the greatnefs of Thebes, it’s wealth, and 
extént, does in effet but fhew the greatnefs of his 
own foul, and of that infuperable refentment which 
renders all thefe riches’ (though the greateft in the 
world) contemptible in his fight, when he compares 


‘them with the indignity his honour has received. 


—The city which the Greeks call Thebes, the Zigyp- 
tians Diofpolis, (fays Diodorus) was in circuit a hun 
dred and forty /radia, adorned with ftately buildings, 
magnificent temples, and rich donations. It was 
not only the moft beautiful and noble city of Agypt, 
‘but of the whole world at that tinte. ‘It furnifhed 
twenty thoufand chariots of war; ‘for there were a 
hundred ftables along the tiver, from Meniphis to 
Thebes towards Lybia, each of which contained two 


‘hundred horfes, the ruins whereof are fhewn at this 
‘day. 


The princes from thme to time made it their 
care to beautify and enlarge this city, to which none 
under the fun was equal inthe many and magni- 
ficent treafures of gold, filver, and ivory; with in- 
numerable cokffus’s, and obelifks of one'éntire flone. 
There were four temples admirable in beauty and 
greatnefs, the moft ancient of which was in circuit 
thirteen fadia, and five and forty cubits’ in’ height, 
with a wall of four and twenty fect broad. The 
ornaments and offerings within were agreeable to 


‘this-miagnificence, both in value and workmanfhip. 


The fabrick is yet remaining, but the gold, filver, 


ivory, and precious {tones were ranfacked by the 2er- 
Wh Sians 
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Some greater, Greek let thofe high nuptials grace, - 
J hate alliance with a tyrant’s race. ; 
If heav’n reftore me to my realms with life, 
The rev’rend Peleus fhall ele@& my wife ; 
‘Theffalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings rhat fue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleft in Kind love, my years fhall glide away, 
Content with juft hereditary fway ; 

‘Phere deaf for ever to the martial ftrife, 

‘Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. . - 

Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
“Not all Apolle’s Pythian treafures hold, * ‘ 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of fway, 
Can bribe the poor poffeffion of a day ! 

L.oit herds and treafures, we by arms regain, 
And fteeds unrivall’d on the dufty plain: 

But from our lips the vital fpirit fled,+ 

Returtis no more to wake the filent dead. 

My fates long fince by Thetis wére difclos’d ,t 
And each alternate, life or fame propos’d ; 
Here, if I ftay, before the Zicjan town, 

short is my date, but deathlefs my renown: 





“NOTES. 
fans when Cambyfes burned the temples of Agypt.. 
There were found in the rubbith above three hun-. 
dared talents of gold, and no lefs than two thoufand 
three hundred of filver. . 2 
* The temple of Apollo at Delphos was the richeft 
temple in the world, by the offerings which -were 
brought to it from all parts; there were ftatues of 
.gnatly gold of a human fize, figures of animals in 
geld, and feveral other treafures. A great fign-of 
it’s wealth is, that the Phocfans pillaged it in the 
time of Philip the fon of Amyntas, which gave occa- 
_dion to the ‘holy war. It is faid to have been pil- 
Jaged before, and that the great riches of which 
Ltomer {peaks, had been carried away. 
_ + Nothing fure could be better imagined, or more 
ftrongly paint Achilles’s refentment, than this com- 
mendation which Homer puts into his mouth of a 
. long and peaceable life. That liero, whofe very 
foul was poffeffed with a love of glory, and’ who 
. preferred it to life itfelf, lets his anger prevail over 
_ this his darling paffion : he defpifes even glory, when 
he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his revenge at the 
fame time; and rather than lay this afide, becomes 
‘the very reverfe of himfelf. 
$ It was very neceffary for Homer to put the 
reader more. than once in_ mind of this piece of 
achilles’s tory. The generality of people who do 
uot know Achilles by the Itad, and who upon a moft 
noted fable conceive him invulnerable all but in the 
heel, find it ridiculous that he fhould he placed at 
_ the head of heroes; fo true it is, that the idea of 





‘If I return, I quit immortal praife 


For years on years, and long-extended days. 


| Convine'd, tho’ late, I find my fond miftake, 


And warn the Greeks-the wifer choice to make? _ 
‘To quit thefe fhores, their native feats enjoy, 
Nor hops the fall of heav’n-defended T72y. 
woe arm difplay’d afferts her from the fkies ; ¢ 
er hearts are ftrengthén’d, and her glories rife. 


Go then, to Greece report our fixt defign ; - 


-| Bid all your counfels, all your armies join, 


Let all your forces, all your arts confpire, 

To fave the fhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire, 
One ftratagem has fail’d, and others will: ~ 

Ye find, Achilles is uncoriquer’d fill. 


| Gothen—digeft my.meffage as ye may— 


But here this night let rev’rend Phanéx {tay : 
His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 


1A peaceful death in Prhia’s friendly land. 


But whether he remain, or fail with me, 
His age be facred, and his will be free. 

The fon of Peleus ceas’d: the chiefs around: 
In filence wrapt, in confternation drown’d, 
, Attend. 

: NOT # S. - “ 
valour implies it always in danger. Shoulda giant, 
well armed, fight againft a legion of children, what- 
ever flaughter he fhould make, the pity any one 
would have for them, would not turn at all to any 


| admiration.of him; and. the more he fhould ap- 


plaud his own ‘courage, the more one would be 


‘offended at his pride. Achilleshad been in this cafe, 
-if Homer, befides all the fuperiority of ftrength he: 
‘has given him, had, ‘not found the art of putting, 


likewife his greatnefs of foul out of all fulpicion. 
He has perfectly well fucceeded in feigning that: 
Achilles before his fetting out to the Trojan wai, ' 
was fure of meeting his death. “The deftinies had. 
propofed to him by the mouth of Thefis, the alter- 
native of a long and-happy, but obfcure life, if he 
flaid in his own fate; or of a fhort, but glorionis. 
one, if he embraced the vengeance of the Grecks.. 
We wifhes for glory in contempt of death; and thus 
all his a&tions, all his motions are fo many proofs 
of his courage; he runs, in haftening his exploits, 
to a death which he. knows infallibly attends him ; 
what does it avail him, that he routs every thing: 


‘almoft without refiflance? It is {till true, that he 


every moment encounters and faces the fentence of 
his defliny, and that he devotes himfelf gencroutl 


. for glory. Homer was fo fenfible that this idea muft 


force a concern for his hero, that he fcatters it 
throughout his poem, to the end that the reader 
having it always in view, may efteem Achilles even, 


for what he performs without the leaft dangex.. 












D. 

Attend the ftern. reply. Then Phenix rofe 3.. 
Down his white beard a ftream of forrow. flows) 
And while.the fate of fuff’ring Greece-he mourn’d, 
With accent weak thefe tender words.return’d. 
Divine Achilles! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our-hofts in blood, our fleets on fire? 
Jf wrath fo dreadful fill thy ruthlefs mind, 
How fhall thy friend, .thy Phenix, ftay behind ?* 
The royal Peleys, when. from, Prhia’s coaft : 
He fent thee carly to th’ Achaian hoft 5 + 
Thy youth as then in fage debates unfkill’d, | 
And new to perils of the direful ficld: - 
He bade me teach thee all the ways of war 3 
To fhine in councils, and in camps-to dare. 


CRANE het 


NOTES... .. 

' # ‘This is a ftrong ‘argument to perfuade Achilles 
to ftay, but dreffed up in the utmoft tendernefs: the 
venerable old nmvan rifes with.tears in his eyes, and; 
{peaks the language of affe@tion. He tells him that: 
he would not be left behind him, though the Gods: 
would free him from the burthen of old age, and! 
reftore him te his youth: but. in’ the midft of fo! 
much fondnefs,. he couches a powerful argument to! 
perfuade him not.to return hoine,’ by adding that his. 
father fent-him to'be his guide and’ guardian ;' Pha: 
nix ought not, therefore to.follow the inclinations of’ 
Achilles, but Achilles the dire&tions of Phenix. The’ 
art of this fpeech of Phenix confifts in feeming to 
agree with all. that Achilves had faid: Achilles, he 
fees, will depart, arid he muft go along with him; 
‘but in afligning the reafons why he muft ‘go with 
him, he proves that Achilles ought not. to depart.. 
And thus while he {cems only to fhew his love'to 
his pupil in his inability to ftay behind him, he in- 
deed challenges-the other’s gratitude for the benefits 
he had conferred upon him:in his infancy and edu- 
_cation. . At.the fame time that he moves Achilles, 
he gratifies Agamemnon; and that this-was the real 
defign which he difguifed in that manner,, we. are” 
-informed by Achilles himfelf in the reply he makes: 
for Homer, and all the ‘authors. that treat of. this 
figure, gencrally. contrived it fo, that the anfwers 
-made to thefe kind of,fpecches, difcover all;the art 
and ftruure of them. an Koy oe 
+ Achilles, according to fome of the ancients, 
. was but twelve years old when he went tg the, wars 
of Trey ; and it may be gathered from’ what the 
_ poct here relates of the education of Achilles under 
Phaenix, that the fable of his being tutored by Chi- 
_ ron was the invention of later ages, and unknown 
to Homer. He might indecd, as he grew up, have 
_ Warned mufic and phyfic of Chiron, without having 
bim formally as his tutor ; for it-is plain from this 
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Never, 2h never let: me Icave thy fide ! 
No. time fhall part,us, and.no fate divide. 
Not tho’. the God that breath’d my life, reftore 
The bloon.I boafted,.and the port I bore,.. 
When Greece-of old beheld.my youthful flames, 
(Delightful,Grecce, the land of lovely dames.)- 
My father, faithlefs to my mother’s arms,-{ 
Old,as. he was, , addr’d a ftranger’s charms. 


| I try’d what-youth could do (at her defire) 


To win tho dam(el, and prevent my fire. § 
My fire with curfes loads my hated head, 


‘{ And cries, “ Ye furies! barren be his bed.” 


Infernal ‘Fove, || the vengeful fiends below, 
And ruthlefs Proferpine, confirm’d his vow. 


Def- 





So ‘NOTES. 
fpeech, that ‘he-was put under the direction. of 
Pheenix,.as his governor in morality, when his fa- 
ther fent him to the fiege of Tray. ‘ 
{ Homer’ has been blamed for introducing two 
long ftories into this fpeech of Phanix ; this ¢ on- 
cerning himfelf is faid not to be in'the proper pl ice, 
and what Achilles muff needs have heard. over and 
over : it alfo: gives (fay they) a very ill impreflion of 
Phenix himfelf, and makes him appear a very unfit 
erfon to be a teacher of morality to the yourig hero. 
ie is anfwered, that though Achilles might have: 
known the ftory before in general, it is probable 
Phenix -had ‘not tilk now fo preffing an occafion to: 
make him difcover the excefs his fury had tranf- 
ported him to, in attempting the life of his own fa- 
ther: thé whole ftory tends to reprefent the dreadfiil- 
effets of paflion: and we cannot but think-the ex- 
ample is the more forcible, as~it is drawn from his. 
own experience, : 
-.§: This decency of Homer is worthy. obfervation,, 
who to remove all the difagreeable ideas, which 
might proceed. from this intrigue of Phenix with 
his father’s miftrefs, took care to give us to under-. 
ftand in one fingle word, that Ampnfor had no fhare 
in her affections, which makes.the condu& of Phac- 
nix the more.excufable. He does it oat in. obe- 
dience to his mother, in order to reclaim his father, 
and oblige him to live like her hufband :. befides,, 
his father had yet no commerce with. this: miftrefs 
‘to whofe love he pretended. Had-it been otherwife, 


}and jhad Pdhentx conumitted this fort of incefl, 


Homer would neither have prefented this image to 
his reader, nor Peleus have chofcn Phanix to be 
governor to Achilles. 

|| The ancients,-gave the name of Fupiter not 


| only tathe God of heaven, but likewife to the God: 


of hell, as is feen here ; and to the God of the fea, 
as appears from. A’fchylis. "They thereby meant to 
Boek Jol ‘S : _ thew 
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Detpair and giief diftra&t, my Tab’rinig mind’; * 
Gods! what'a crite ity impious -heart-defign'd ?. 
I thought (but forne kind God that thought ‘fuppreft) } 


"To plunge the pontatd in my father’s: breafl ‘: -- i 
ij The Gods-(the only great, and only wife) 





Then meditate my flight; ‘ny friends in vain j 
‘With pray’rs intedt ine, and with Torce'detain 5 | 
On fat of rams, ‘black bulls, and brawny fwine,  } 
They daily feaft, with draughts of fragrant wine : i 
Strong guaids they plac’d, and watch’d 9 hightsentirc'; j 
"The roofs and porches flam’d with conftant'fiie, | 
"The tenth, I forc’d the gates, unfeen of all ; { 
And favour’d by the night, o’erleap’d the wall, { 
My travels thence thro’ fpacious Greece extend 5 
Tn Prhia'’s court at laf my labours end. | 
Your fire receiv’d me, as hisfon carcfs’d, “ 
With gifts enrich’d, and with pofleffions blefs’d. 
The flrong Dolspians thenceforth own’d my reign, 
And all the coait that runs along the main, 

By love to thee his bounties.I repaid, 

‘And early wifdom to thy foul convey’d : 

Great. as thou art, my leffons made thee brave, 

A child [ took thee, but a héro.gave. 

Thy infant breatt a like affe€tion fhow’d ; 

‘Still in my arms (an ever-pleafing load) . 
‘Or at my knee, by Phoenix would’ft thou Rand ; 
No food was: grateful ‘but from Phanix’ hand, ‘ 
I pafs my watchings o’er thy helplefs years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares + 

The Gods (I thought) revers’d their hard decree, 
And Phenix felt a father’s joys in thee s 





NOTES. ; 

‘Thew that one fole deity governed the world ; and, 
‘it was to teach the fame truth, that the ancient fta-‘ 
tuaries made flatues of Fupiter, which had three | 
eyes. Priam had one of them in that manner in the: 
‘eourt of his palace, which was there in Laomedon’s: 
‘time: after the taking of Troy, when the Greéks’ 
-fhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus’s lot, who car-" 
‘yied it into Greeez, a: aaa 
* Arifarchus the critic has thought proper to; 
-omit thefe verfes, becaufe of the horror which‘the: 
idea gave him of ‘a fon who is going to kill his’ fa~, 
ther 5 but perhaps drifarchus’s nicenefs was too} 
-great. Thefe vertes feem necelfary, and' have avery 
.good effeét 5 for Phanix’s aim is to fhew Achilles, ; 
that unlefs we overcome our wrath, we are expofed | 
‘to commit the greateft crimes. He-was going to kill 
his own father: Achilles in the fame manner fs go-! 
ing tolet his father Phanix and all the Greeks perith 3: 
‘if he does not ap penfe his wrath. Thefe fort of curs; 
‘tailings from Homer, often contrary to all reafon, 
‘gave room to Lucian to feign that being in the for- 
_ ‘tunate iflands, he afked Homer a great many quef- 
‘tions. “ Among other things (fays he) 1 afked him 
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4 Conftant they follow, where Legesinen 





‘had retrenched them.” 
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Thy gréwing virtues juftified my cares, . 
And ‘promis’d- comfort to thy'filver hairs. . 
Now be thy rage, thy fatal ‘rage refign’d 
A criel heatt ill fuits a‘manty’mind; (7° 


Are inov’d by off’tings, vows, and facrifice 3 

Offending man their high compaflion wins, 

Abd daily pray’rs atone for -daily fins. 

Pray’rs are Fove’s-daughiters, of celeftial race, + 

Lame are their feet, and-wrinkled is théir'face; |. 

With humble mien and'with dejected ‘eyes, 

Injufiice {wift, ere@,-and unconfin’d, -. ‘Yt 

Sweeps the wide earth, dnd‘tramples o’ermankind, 

While Pray’rs to heal her wrongs, move. flow -f 
behind. ae 

Who hears thefe daughters of almighty Féve, 

‘For him they mediate to:‘the‘throne above ,' - 

When man rejeéts the humble fuit they make, 


4 The fire tevenges for the daughters’ fake; 
-From Fove commiffion’d, fierce /njuftice then 
‘Defcends, to ‘punifh unrelenting mén. 


Oh let-not headlong-paffion bear the fway 5 
Thefe reconciling Goddeffes obey : 
Due honours'to ‘the feed of ‘eve belong; 


. Die honeurs calin the fierce,iaiid’ bend ‘the ftrong. ; 


Were thefe not paid thee by the teins we bring, ‘ 
Were rage flill harbour’d inthe hatghty king, 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunés, fhould engage ¢ 
Thy friend to plead againft fo juft'a rage. e 
nit 





NOTE S&S. 


-whether he had made‘all the verfes which had’ been 


rejected in his:poem ? he ‘affured me‘they were all 


‘his own, which made‘rhe laugh at the in\pertinent 


and bold criticifmms of Zenodorus and Ariftartbus, who 


+ Nothing can be tore beautiful, noble, or reli« 
gious, than this divine allegory. ‘We have here God~ 


-defles of Honier's creation ;‘he fets before us their 
: pictures in lively colours, “and gives thefe fancied 
beings all the features that refemble mankind who 


offer: injuries, or’ have recourfe to prayers, 
{Some have condemned this paffage, and thought 
it very wrong, that Phanix'thould fay to Achilles, 


‘that 1f they did not offer him great prefents, he 


would not advife him to'be appeafed: but there is 
fome injuftice in this cenfure, neither ‘have they 
who made it rightly entered into the fenfe of Pha- 
nix, wha does: not look upén thefe prefents on ‘the 


‘fide of intercity but honour, as‘a mark of Agamem- 


now syepentance, and of the fatisfaction ‘he is ready 
to make: wherefore he fays, that honour ‘has a 
mighty power over great {pitits, 
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But fince wha honour. afks, the gen’ral fends, 


And fends by thofé whom moft thy heart commends, 


‘The beft and nobleft of the Grecéan train 3 

Permit not thefe to fue, and’ fue in vain! 

Let me (my fon) an ancient fact unfold,* 

A great example drawn from times ofold; 

Hear what our fathers were, and what their praife, 

‘Who conquer’d their revenge in former days 
Where Calydon on rocky mountains ftands, 

Once fought th’ elian and. Curetian bands 5 

"To guard it, thofe to-conquer, thefe advance ; 

And ‘mutual deaths were dealt with mutpal chance. 

The filver Gyuthia bade Contention rife, 

In vengeance of negleéted facrifice ; 

On Oeneus’ fields she fent a monftrous boar, 

That level’d harvefts, and whole foreftstore: 

This beaft; (when many a chief hi¥ tufks had flain) 

Great Meleager ftretch’d along the plain. 

Then, for his fpoils, a new debate arofe, 

The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. | 

Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail’d,, 

While Meéleager’s thund’ring arm prevail’d: 

Till rage at length-inflam’d his lofty breaft, 

(For rage invades the wifeft and the beft.) 
Curs’d by Althea, to his wrath he yields, 

And in his wife’s embrace forgets the fields, 

« (She from Marpeffa {prung, divinely fair, 

*« And matchlefs /azs, more'than rnan in war; 

** The God of day ador’d the mother’s charms ; 

*¢ Againft the God'the father bent his arms: - 

“« Th’ afflicted pair, their forrows to proclaim, 

“ From Clecpatra chang’d this daughter’s name, 

‘And call’d Alcyoue; a name to fhow F vs 

« The father’s grief, the mourning mother’s woe.) 





‘ NOTES. ; F 
* Phenix lays down, as the foundation of his 
ftory, that great men in former ages were always 
appeafed by prelents and intreaties ; and to confirm 
this pofition, he brings AZcleager as an inftance : but 
it may be objected thit Adeleager was an ill-chofen 


inftancé, ‘being’ a perfon’ whom’ no intreaties could . 


move.’ The fuperftructure of this ftory {eems not to. 
agree with the foundation. But the difficulty is 
folved'thus. ‘Homer did not inrehd to give an in- 
ftance of a hero’s compliance with the intreaties of 
his friends, but to fhew that, they who did not ¢om- 
ply, were fufferers themfelves in the end, ‘So that 
thé conneétion ‘of the ftory is thus: the heroes of 
former timés were ufed always to be won by pre- 
fcnts and iltreaties ; Adeleager only was obitinate, 
and fuffered becaufe he was to.” 

t i appears by this paljage, and by others already 
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, Fo her, the chief, retir’d from {tern debate,. 

, But found no peace from fierce d/thea’s hate :. 

: Althea’s hate th’ unhappy warrior drew, 

! Whofe lucklefs hand his royal uncle flew ;. 

:She beat the ground, and call’d the pow’rs. beneath: — 
*On her own fon.to wreak her brother’s death : : 
‘Hell heard her curfes from the realms profownd, 
;And the-red fiends. tbat walk the nightly reund.. 

‘In vain rola her.deliv’rer waits, — 

War fhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates« 
She'fent ambafladors, a chofén band, 

Priefts of.the Gods, and elders of the land ; 
Befought the.chief to fave the finking ftate : 

Their pray’rs were urgent, and their proffers great z: 


} (Full fifty acres of the richelt ground, 


Half pafture green, and half with vineyards crown’d,) 
His fuppliant father, aged Ocneus, came ; 

‘His filters follow’d ; ev’n the vengeful dame, 
Althea faes ; his friends before him fall: 

He flands relentlefs, and rejects ’em all. 

Mean while,the victor’s fhouts afcend the fkies ; 
The walls are {cal’d ; the rolling flames arife ; 

At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 

With piercing cries, and fupplicating tears ; 

She paints the horrors of a conquer’d town, £ 

.The heroes flain, the palaces o’erthrown, 

‘The matrons ravifh’d, the whole race enflav’d :. 
The warrior heard, he vanquith’d, and he fav’d.. 
Th? Ztalians, long difdain’d, now took their turn,. 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn... 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 

‘Nor ftay, tiJ] yonder fleets afcend in fire :. 


{ Accept the prefents; draw thy conqu’ring fword ;. 


And be amongft our guardian Gods ador’d. 
: Thus 





: : NOT ES. 
obferved, that-the Greeks often gave names,.as did: 
the Hebrews, not only with refpe& to the circum- 
flances, but likewife to. the accidents which hap.. 
pened to the fathers and mothers of thofe they 
named: thus Cleopatra is called Aleyone; from the 
lamentations of her mother. 

+ eis remarkable with ‘what art. Homer here 
in a few words fums up the miferies of a city taken 
by affault. It had been unpardonable for Cleapatra. 
to have made a long reprefentation to Meleager of 
thefe miferies,, when every moment. that kept ‘him. 
from the battle could not be fpared.- It is alfo to be 
obferved hdw perfectly the features of Adehager re- 
femble Achilles; they arc both. brave men, ambitious: . 
of glory, both of them deferibed as giving victory 
to their feveral armies while they fought; and both, 
of them implacable in their refeurment.. 
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Thus he. “The fern Achilles thus reply’d.* ~ 
My fecond-father, and my rev’rend guide?’ 7” 
Thy friend, believe me, nofuch gifts demands, © 
And afks no honours froma mortal’s hands :° °7"'" 
‘Jove honours me, and favours my defigns; ~ 
His pleafiire guides me, and/his will'confihes: | 
And here'l ftay, (if fuch his high beheft)';') 
While life’s warm fpirit beats within‘my breaft-t | | 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in'thy heart; ~~ 
No more moleft me on 4trides’ part : , 
Is it for him thefe tears arc taught t6 ow, ~". " * 
For him thefe forrows? for my mortal foe? 
A gen’rous friendfhip no cold medium knows, 
Barns with one love, with one refentment glows ; | 
One fhould our int’refts, and our paflions be ; 
My friend muft hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phenix, ’tis a gen’rous part, 
And fhare my realms, my honours, and my heart, 
Let thefe return: our voyage, or our ftay, 
Reft undetermin’d till the dawning day. 

He ceas’d; then order’d for the fage’s bed 
A warmer couch with num’roiis carpets fpread. 
With that, ftern jax his long filencd broke, . 
And thus, impatient, to Uhjjes fpoke. © 7° + 


“" “NOTES. , : 

* The chara@er of Achilles is ‘excellently. fuf- 
tained in ‘all ‘his {peeches: to CAs he teturns-a 
flat denial, and threatens to Iéave the Yrajan fhores 
in the morning: to Phenix he gives a much gentler, 
anfwer, dnd begins to mention Agamennot with lefs 
difrefpect. After Ajax had fpoken, -he feems de- 
termined not to depart, but yét refufes to’bear arms, 
till it is to defend his own fquadron. This Achil- 
ées’s charaéter is every where of apiece: -he begins: 
to yield, and not to have done fo, would not have 
fpoken him a man; to have mate him _perfe@ly 
inexorable, had thewn him a montter. “hus the 
poet draws the heat of his paffion cooting by flow | 
degrees, which is very natural: to have done other- 
wite, had not been agrecable to Achilles’s temper, 
nor the reader’s expectation, to whom it would have 
been fhocking to ‘have feen him pafling from ‘the 
greateft florm of anger to a quiet calmncfs. a 

+ Thefe words of Achilles include a fort of oracle, 
wliich he:does not underftand himfelf!; for it fome- 
times happens, that men full of their obje@s fay 
things, which befides the fenfe natural and plain to 
every body, include another fupernatural, which 
they themfelves do not ‘underftand, and which is 
underftood by thofe only who have penetration 
enough to fee through the obfeurity of ‘it. Here 
we inanifellly fee dat Achilles, in {peaking a very 
{imple and common thing, loretcls without think- 
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‘The, Greeks expe&t. them, and our hero 


Proud as he is, that. iron-heart retains. 


.On juft atonement, we remit the deed 3” BE Ae 
“A fire the flaughier of his fon forgives; : ” 


». the murd 


‘The haughtieft hearts at length their rage refign, . 


‘| And gifts can conquer ev’ry foul. but thine. 
‘The Gods that unrelenting breaft have, {teel’d, 
{And curs’d thee witha mind that cannot yield. 


‘One woman-flave, was ravifh’d from thy arms: 
‘Lo, fev’n are. offer’d, and of equal charms. 
‘Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind; ° 
Revere thy roof, and to thy guefts be kind ;' 

And know the inen, of all the Grecian hoft, |’. 
‘Who honour worth, . and prize thy valour moft:. 
: Oh foul of battles,’ arid thy people’s guide! 
(To-Ajax thus the firltof Greeks. raslyedy . 
My rage rekindles,’ and my foul’s on flame: - 
oD weeny 






Th eee 2 taqyes wate 


NOTES, =e 
ing of it, that his abode, on.‘that fatal,; 
equal the courfeof his.life, and confequently that he 
fhall die there: and ‘this double meaning gives a. 
fenfible pleafure to the reader. a ae 

£ It is probable that Ajax rifes up when he {peaks 
the word, Let, us go. He does not vouchfafe . to 
addrefs himfelf to Achilles, but turns himfelf to 
Ulffes, and {peaks with a martial eloquence. 

§ It was the cuftom for the murderer-to go into ° 
banifhment one year, but“if the relations of the 
perfon murdered were willing, the criminal by pay- 
ing them a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and 
remain at home. jax fums_up this argument 
with a great deal of flrength: We fee, fays he, a 
brother forgive the murder of his brother, a father 
that of his fon: but Achilles will not forgive the jin- 
jury offered him by taking away one captive wonian. 

| We have here the true picture of an angry man, 
and nothing can be better imagined to heighten 
Achilles wrath ; he owns that rcafon will induce 
him toa reconciliation, but his anger Is too great to 
Jiflen to reafon. He fpeaks with refpe to them, 
but upon mentioning 4eamemnon, he flics into rage. 
Anger is in nothing more like madnefs, than that 
midmen will talk fenfibly enough upon any indiffer- 
ent matter; but upon the mention of the fubjedt 
that caufed their diforder, they fly out into their 
ufual extravagance. aoe 
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Well haft thou fpoke; but at the tyrant’s name]. 
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Tis jut ‘yefentment, and becomes. the brave ; Your eyes fhall view, when morning paints the fky, 
Difgrac’d, difhonour’d, like the vileft flave! Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, .— . 
Retéinthén Keroés! and*our anfwer bear, . ~* [Us too.he bids our oars and fails employ, 
The glorious combat is no more my care ; Nor hope the fall of heav’n-prote@led Troy; 
Not till amidft yon’ finking navy flain, For Fove o’erfhades her with his arm divine, 
The blood of Greeks fhall dye the fable main ; Infpires her war, and bids her glory fhine. 
Not till the flames, by Afec7or’s fury thrown,. . 4 Such was His word: «what farther he declar’d, * 
Confume your veflels, and approach my own; Thefe facred heralds and great 4jax heard. 
Juit there, th” impetuous homicide fhall ftand, But Phanix in his tent the chicf retains, 
"There ceafe his battle, and there feel our hand. {Safe to tran{port him to his native plains, 
This faid, each prince a double goblet crown’d, {| When morning dawns: if other he decree, 
And catt a large libation on the ground; . -His age is facred, and his choice is free. 
Then to their veffels, thro’ the gloomy fhades, Uhffes ceas’d: the great Achaian hoft, 
The chiefs return; divine Uhfés leads. * With forrow feiz’d, in confternation loft, 
Meantime Achilles’ flaves prepar’d a bed, Attend the ftern reply.  Zydides broke 
With fleeces, carpets, and foft linen {pread: The gen’ral filence, and undaunted fpoke. 
‘There, till the facted morn reftor’d the day, Why fhould we gifts to proud Achilles fend? + 
In flimbers {weet the rev’rend Phenix lay. Or ftrive with pray’rs his haughty foul to bend? 
But in his inner tent, an ampler {pace, ‘ His country’s woes he glories to deride, 
Achilles flept ; and in his warm embrace é And pray’rs will burft that {welling heart with pride. 
Fair Diomede of the Lefbian race. Be the fierce impulfe of his rage obey’d ; 
Laft, for Patroclus was the couch prepar’d, Our battles Iet him, or defert, or aid; 
Whofenightly joys the beauteous./phis fhar’d: Then let him arm whén eve or he think fit; 
Achilles to iis friend confign’d her charms, | That, to his. madnefs, or to heav’n commit: 
When Scyros fell before his conqu’ring arms. ‘What for ourfelves we can, is always our’s ; 
And now th’ cleéted chiefs whom Greece had fent, | This. night, let due repaft refrefh our pow’rs ; 
Pafs’d thro’ the hofts, and reach’d the royal tent. (For ftrength canfifts in {pirits and in blood, 
‘Then rifing: all, with goblets in their hands,. “And thofe are ow’d to gén’rous wine and food) 
The peers, and leaders of th’ Acha‘an bands But when the rofy meffenger of day 
Hail’d their return: Atrides firft begun. Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
' Say what fuccefs? divine Laertes’ fon! Rang’d at the fhips, let all our fquadrons fhine, 
Achilles high refolves declare to all; In flaming arms, a long extended line: ~ 
Returns the chief, or muft our navy fall ? In the dread front Ict great Atrides ftand, 
Great king of nations ! (J¢hacus reply’d) The firft in danger, as in high command. 
Fix’d is his wrath, unconquer’d is his pride; Shouts of acclaim the lfVning heroes raife, 
He flights thy friendfhip, thy propofals fcorns, Then each’ to heav’n the due libations pays; 
And thus implor’d, with fiercer fury burns, Till fleep defcending o’er the tents, beltows 
To fave our army, and our fleets to free, The grateful blellings of defir’d repofe, ° 
Ts nothis care; but left to Greece and thee. 4 








NOTES. : 
in Uhifles to make this report to Avamemnon, to the 
end that being put out of hopes of the aid with 
which he flattered himfelf, he may concert with the 
leaders of the army the meafures neceffary to fave ~ 
his fleet and troops. 


é NOTES, ; 

* Itmay be afked here why Usfes {peaks only of 
the anfwer which Achilles made him at tirlt, and fays 
nothing of the difpofition to which the difcourfes of 
Phenix and Ajax had brought him. The queftion 
is 'cafily anfwered; it is becaufe Achilles is obitinate 


in ‘his refentment; and that, if at length a little 
_gmoved by Phenix, and-fhaken by Ajax, he teemed 
difpofed to take arms, it is not out of regard to the 
Greeks, but only to fave his own {quadron, when 
AleGor, after having put the Greeks to the fword, 
fhall come to infult it. Thus this inflexible man 
abates nothing of his rage. It is therefore prudent 
5 


- + This fpeech is admirably adapted to the cha. 

racter of Domed, every word is animated with @ ° 
martial courage, and worthy to be delivered by a 
gallant foldier. THe advifed fighting in the begin. 
ning of the book, and continues fill in that opinions 
and he is no more concerned at the fpeech of dehiles 
naw, thin he was at that of <yamenhen before, 
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ARGUMENT. 





Tue Nicur-ADVENTURE OF DiagmMeD AND ULysses. 


Upon the refufal of Achilles to return to the army, the diftre/s of Agamemnon is deferibed in the moft livelyi 
manner. Ee takes no ref? that night, but paffes thxough the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all pof- 
fible methods for the public fafety. _Menelaus, Neftor, Ulyfles, and Diomed, are: employed in ratfing the reff of 
the captains. They call a council of war, and determine to fend feouts into the enemy’s camp, to learn their 
pofture, and difeover their intentions. . Diomed undertakes this hazardous enterprize, and makes choice of Uly {les 
Jar his conpanion. In their paffage they furprize Dolon, whom Hector had fent on a like defign to the camp of 
the Grecians. From him they are informed of the fituation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and partitilarly’ 
of Rhefus, and the Thracians who were lately arrived. They pafs on with fuccefs ; kill Rhelus, with feverali 
of bis officers, and feize the famous horfes of that prince, with which they return in triumph to the camp. 


The fame night eantinues; the feene lies in the two camps.” 





A LL night the chiefs before their veffels lay, 

: And loft in fleep the labours of the day : 
All but-the kings with various thoughts oppreft, t 
His country’s cares lay rowling in-his brea. ; 
As when by light’nings ove’s xtherial pow’r 
Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty fhow’r, — 

Or fends foft fnows to whiten all the fhore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar; { 





: NOTES. 
#* Tt is obfervable, that the poet very artfully re- 
pairs the lofs of the laft day by this noéturnal ftra- 
tagem ; and it is plain that fuch a contrivance was 
neceflary : the army was difpirited, and Achilles in- 
flexible; but by the. fuccefs of this adventure the 
{cale is turned in favour of the Grecians. 
+ Homer here with a very {mall alteration repeats 
the verfes which begin the fecond book: he intro- 
duces Agamemnon with the fame pomp, as he did 
“fupiter ; he afcribes to the one the fame watchful- 
refs over men, as the other exercifed over the Gods, 
and ‘Jove and Agamemnon are the only perfons awake, 
while heaven and earth are afleep. 
} Dhere is fomething very noble and fublime in 


this image: the wa? jaws of war is an expreflion 


ahat very poctically reprefents the voraciguinels of I 


By fits one flafh fueceeds, as one expires, f] 

iAnd heav’ri flames thick with momientary firesy. 
‘So burfRting frequent from Airides*breatt, 
Sighs following fighs his inward fears confeft. 


[Now o’er the fields, dejeéted, hefurveys§ 


oF rom thoufand Trojan fires the niounting blaze 5. 
‘Hears in the paffing wind their mufic’ blow, 
jAnd marks diftin€t the voices of the'foe. ; 
' yee . Now 
rrr rn terete RT| 
i NOTES, : : 
war, and gives us a lively idea of an infatiate mon- 
fter. ‘ [ ; 

It requires fome fkill in Homer to take the chief. . 


‘point of his fimilitudes; he has often been mifun- 


derftood in that refpe&, and his coinparifons have: 
frequently been ftrained to comply with the fancies | 
of commentators. This comparifon which is 
brought to illuftrate the frequency of Agamemnon’s * 
fighs, has been ufually thought to reprefent in genc- 
ral the groans of the king; whereas what Homer | 
had in his view, was only the guick fucceflion of 
them. 
* § We may here anfwer a criticifm of fome cen- 
furers of Afomer on this place. They afk how it was 
that Agamemnon, fhut up in his tent in the night. 
could fee the Zr camp at one view, and the fleer’ 
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Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaft, 
Anxious he Gace: for th’ endanger’d hoft. 
He rends his hairs, in facrifice to “Foye, * 
And fues to him that ever lives above: 
Inly he groans ; while glory and defpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 
_A thoufand cares-his lab’ring breaft revolves ; 
To {eek fage Neffor now the chief refolves. 
With him, in.wholefome counfels, to debate. < 
What yet remains to fave th’ afflicted ftate. 
He rofe, and firft he caft his mantle round, ¢ 
Next on his feet the fhining fandals bound ; 
A lion’s yellow {poils his back conceal’d ; 
His warlike hand a pointed jav’lin held. 
Mean while-his brother, preft with equal woes, 
Alike deny’d the gifts of foft repofe, 
Laments for Greece ; that in his caufe before 
So much had fuffer’d, and muft fuffer more. 
A leopard’s fpotted hide his thoulders fpread ;, 
A brazen helmet glittter’d on his head: , 
Thus (with a fav’lin in his hand) he went 
To wake Arrides in the royal tent. 


" NOTES. 
at another, as the poet reprefents it? It is only a meta- 
pharical manner of fpeech ; ¢o caf? one’s eye, means 
but fo refie? upon, or ta revalve in one’s mind; and that 
employed Agamemnon’s thoughts in his tent, which 
had been the chief object of his eyes the day before, 

* This ation of Agamemnon has been taken only 
asa common expreffion of grief. But whoever 
reads the context.carefully, will fee that Fupiter is 
mentioned here on no other account than as he was 
applied to in the offering of thefe hairs, in an hum- 
ble fupplication to the offended Deity, who had fo 
‘lately manifefted his anger. 

+. §t will be entertaining to the reader, to obferve 
how well the poct at all times fuits his defcriptions 
to the circumftances of the perfons: we mutt re- 
member that this book continues the a€tion of one 
night ; the whole army is now afleep, and Homer 
takes this opportunity to give usa defcription of 
feveral of his heroes fuitable to their proper charae- 
ters. Agamemnon, who is every where defcribed as 
anxious for the good of his people, is kept awake 
by a fatherly care for their prefervation. AZenchius, 
for whole fake the Greeks had fuffered fo greatly, 
fhares all their misfortunes, and is refllefs while 
they are in danger. Neffor, a provident, wile, old 
man, fheriiees his reft even in the extremity of 
age, to. his love for his country. UAffrs, a perfon 
next to Neffor in wifdom, is ready at the firft fum- 
mons; he finds it hard, while the Greeks fuller, to 
compofe himfelf to fleep, but is eafily awaked to 
march to it’s defence. But Diamed, who is every 


No. 7. 





Already wak’d, Atrides he defery’d, 

His armour buckling at his veffel’s fide. 

Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: | 

Why puts my brother his bright armour on ? 

Sends he fome fpy, amidft thefe filent hours, ¢ 

To try yon.camp, and watch the Trojan pow’rs?. 

But fay, what hero fhall fuftain that tafk? 

Such bold exploits uncommon courage afk, 

Guidelefs, alone, through night’s dark fhade to goy.- 

And ’midit a hoftile camp explore the foe? * 
To whom the king. In fuch diftrefs we ftand,. 

No vulgar ctounfels our affairs demand ; 

Greece to preferve, is now no eafy part, 

But afks high wifdom, deep defign, and art. 

For Fove averfe our humble prayer denies, 

And bows his head to Heéfor’s facrifice. 

What eye has witnefs’d, or what car bcliev’d, 

In one great day, by one great arm atchiev’d, 

Such wond’rous deeds as Ficcfor’s hand has done, |} 

And we beheld, the laft revolving fun? 

What honours the belov’d of Youve adorn! 


Sprung from no God, and of no Goddels burn 3. 
ape Yet 





NOTES. 
where defcribed as a daring warrior, fleeps uncon- 
cerned at the nearnefs of the enemy, but is not 
awakened without fome violence: he is faid to be 
afleep, but he fleeps like a foidier in compleat arms.. 
We could not pafs over one circumfance in this 
place in relation to Neffor. It isa pleafure to fee- 
what care the poct takes of his favourite counfel-. 
lor: he defcribes him lying in a foft bed, wraps hin. 
up in a warm cloak, to preferve his age from the 
coldnefs of the night; but Domed, a gallant young, 
hero, fleeps upon the ground in open air; and in- 
deed every warrior is drefled in arms peculiar to. 
that feafon: the hide of a lion or leopard is what 
they all put on, being not to engage an enemy, but 
to meet their friends in council. 

—$ Adenelaus in this place ftarts.a defign, which is. 
afterwards propofed by Neffor in council; the poet: 
knew that the project would come: with greater 
weight from the age of one, than from the youtly 
of the other; and that the valiant would be ready to 
execute a delign, which fo venerable a counfellor hac 
formed. 

|| We hear Agamemnon in this place launching 
into the praifes of a gallant enemy; but if any one: 
think that he raifes the adlion of Zeé7er too highs, 
and fets him above Achilles himfelf, this objection. 
will vanifh if he confiders that he commends him as. 
the braveft of mere men, but {lll he is not equal toa. 
Achilles, who was defcended from a Goddefs. Aec- 
meanin undoubtedly had 4ehiies in his thoughts. 


when he fivs, Sprung fromno Ged, &e. Bun his. 
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Yo@Much his acts, as Greeks unborn fhall tell, 

And curfe the battle where their fathers fell. 
Now {peed thy hafty courfe along the fleet, 

There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crefe ; - 

‘Our felf to hoary Neftor will repair; 

To keep the guards on duty, be his care; 

(Tor Nefor’s influence beft that quarter guides, 


hofe fon with Aderion, o’er the watch prefides.) _ 


‘To whom the Sparfan: Thefe thy orders borne, 
Say fhall I ftay, or with difpateh return ? 
There fhalt thou flay, (the king of men reply’d) 
Elfe may we mifs to meet, without a guide, 
‘The paths fo many, and the camp fo wide. * 
Still, with your voice, the flothful foldiers raife, 
Urge by their father’s fame, their future praife. 
Forget we now our ftate and lofty birth ; 
Nottitles here, but works, muft prove our worth. 
‘To lahous is the lot of man below; 
And when ‘Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 
This faid, each parted to his Eyral cares 5 
‘The king to Nefor’s fable fhip repairs ; 
‘The fage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch’d in his bed, with all his arms around ; 
’The various colour’d f{carf, the fhield herears, 
‘The fhining helmet, and the pointed {pears 5 
"The dreadful weapons of the warrior’s rage, 
‘That, old in arms, difdain’d the peace of age. 
‘Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
"The hoary monarch rais’d his eyes, and faids 
What art thou, fpeak, that on defigns un- 
known, 
While others fleep, thus range the camp alone ? 
Seek’ft thou fome fricnds or nightly centinel ? + 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpofe tell. 


NOTES, 
anger will not let him even name the man whom 
he thus obliquely praifes. “The poet afcribes the 
gatlant exploits of Heéd?or to his piety; and had he 
nut been favoured by ‘Zove, he had not been thus 
victorious. 

* It is plain from this verfe, as well as from 
many others, that the art of fortification was in 
fome degree of perfeQion in Homer's days: here 
are lines drawn, that traverfe the camp every way ; 
the fhips are drawn up in the manner of a rampart, 
and {illy-ports made at proper diftances, that they 
might without difficulty cither retire or fue out, as 
the oceafion fhould require. 

+ Ithas been thought that Nefor afks this quef- 
tion upon the account of his fon Zhrafynedes, who 
commanded the guard that night. He feems to be 
under fome apprehenfions left he fhould haye re- 
mitted the watch, And it may be alfo pathered 
from this palfage, that in thofe times the ufe of the 






















O fon of Neleus, (thus the king rejoin’d) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind ! 
Lo here the wretched Agameninon ftands, ¢ 
Th’unhappy gen’ral of the Grecian bands; 
Whom ‘ove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes, that only with his life fhall end.! 
Scarce can my knees thefe trembling limbs fuftainy 
And fearce my heart fupport it’s load of pain. = | 
No tafte of fleep thefe heavy eyes have known : 
Confus’d, and fad, I wander thus alone, 

With fears diftra&ted, with no fix’d defign ; 

And all my people’s miferies are mine. 

If aught of ufe thy waking thoughts fuggeft, 

(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy foul of ref) 
Impart thy counfel, and affift thy friend ; 

Now let us jointly to the trench defcend, 

At ev’ry gate the fainting guard excite, 

Tir’d with the toils of day, and watch of night, 
Elfe may the fudden foe our works invade, — 

So near, and favour’d by the gloomy fhade. 

To him thus Nefor. ‘Truft the Pow’rs above, 
Nor think proud Heéor’s hopes confirm’d by Fover 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, . 
And the wife counfels of th’eternal mind !’ 
Audacious Heéor, if the Gods ordai: i 
That great Achilles rife and rage again, } 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain! J, 
Lo faithful Ne/fer thy command obeys ; 

The care is next our other chiefs to raife : 

Uhffes, Diomed we chiefly necd ; 

AMéeges for ftrength, Oz#eus fam’d for fpeed. 

Some other be difpatch’dy of nimbler feet, : 
To thofe tall fhips, remoteftof the fleet, | 
Where lie great Ajax, and the king of Crete. 

To 





NOTES. 
watch-word was unknown; becaufe Neffsr is oblig- 
ed to croud feveral queftions together, before he can 
learn whether Agamemnen be a friend or an enemy. 
The fhortnefs of the queftion agrees admirably with 
the occafion upon which they were made; it being 
neceflary that Nefor fhould be immediately inform. , 
ed who he was, that pafled along the camp: ifa 
fpy, that he might fland upon his ‘guard ; if'a friend, 
that.he might not caufean alarm to be given to the 
army, by multiplying queftions, 

$ Agamemnon here paints his diflrefs in a very pa- 
thetical manner : while the meaneft foldicr is at 
reft, the general wanders about difconfolate, and is 
fuperior now in nothing fo uch as in forrow 3 but 
this forrow proceeds not from a bafe abje& (pirit, 
but from a generous difpofition ; he is not anxious 
for the lofs of his own glory, but for the fufferings 
p of his people : ft isa noble forrow, and fprings 
from a commendable tendernefs and humanity. 
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To roufe the Spartan I myfelf decree ; 

Dear as‘he is to us, amd dear to thee, 

Yet mhuft-I tax his floth, that claims no fhare 
With his. great brother‘in“this martial care: 
Him it behov'd to ev’ry chief to fue, , 
Preventing ev’ry part perform’d by you; 

For ftrong necellity our toils demands, 
Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
‘. To whom the king : With rev’rence we allow 
Thy juft rebukes, yet learn to {pare them now, 
My gen’rous brother is of gentle kind, * 
He feems remifs, but bears a valiant mind ; 
Through too much def’rence to our fov’reign fway, 
Content to follow when we lead the way. 
But now, our ills induftrious to prevent, ~ 
Letig ere the reft, he rofe, and fought my tent. 
The chiefs you nam’d, already, at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy-wall ; 
Affembling there, between the trench and gates, 
Near the night-guards, our chofen council waits. 

’ Then none (faid Neffor) thall his rule withftand, 
For great examples juftify command. 
_ With'that, the venerable warrior rofe ; 

_ The fhining greaves his manly legs’ inclofe ; 

His purple mantle golden buckles join’d, 

Warm with the fofteft wool, and doubly lin’d. 
Then rufhing from his tent, he {natch’d in hafle 

* His f{teely lance, that lighten’d as he pait. 

‘The camp he travers’d thro’ the fleeping croud, 
Stopp’d at UAyfes’ tent, and call’d aloud. 

- Ubffes, fudden as the voice was fent, 

Awakes, ftarts up, and iffues from his tent. 

‘ What new diftrefs, what fudden caufe of fright 

Thus leads you wand’ring in the filent night ? 






NOTES. 
* Agamemnon is every where reprefented as the 
reste gxarnpls of brotherly affection ; and he at 
all times defends Menclaus, but never with more 
addrefs than now : Ne/for had accufed Menelaus of 
dloth ; the king is his advocate, but pleads his ex- 
cufe only in part: he does not entirely acquit him, 
becaufe he would not contradi& fo wife a man as 
Neftor s nor docs he condemn hip, becaufe his bro- 
ther at this time was not guilty 5 but he very art- 
_ fully turns the imputation of Neffer to the praife of 
Mdenelaus 5 and -allirms, that what might feem_ to 
be remilsnefs in his chara€ter, was only a deference 
to his authority, and that his feeming inactivity was 
but an unwillingnels to act without command. 
+ The picture here’ given us of Domed fleepin 
in his arms, with his foldiers about him, and the 
fpears flicking upright in the earth, has a near re- 


femblance to that in the firk beok of Samuel, ch. , 
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O prudent’chief! (the“Py/an ‘fage -reply’d) 
Wile as thow art, be now thy wifdom ‘try’d : 
‘Whatever means of fafety can: be fought, 
Whatever counfels can infpire our thought, 
‘Whatever methods, or to fly or fight’ 

All, all depend oa this important night ! 

He heard, return’d, and took his painted fhield : 
Then.join’d the chiefs, and follow’d thro’ the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 

All fheath’d in arms, his brave companions round, 
Each funk in fleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boffy thield. 

A wood of {pears ftood by, that fixt upright, + 
Shot from their flafhing points a-quiv’ring light. 

A bull’s black hide compos*d the hero’s bed ; 

A fplendid carpet roll’d beneath his head. 

Then, with his foot old Neftor gently fhakes 

The flumb’ring chief, and in thefe words awakes, 

Rife, fon of Tydeus! to the brave and ftrong 
Reft feems inglorious, and the night too long. 

But fleep’{t thou now? when from yon hill the foe ¢ 
Hangs o’er the fleet, and fhades our walls below? 

At this, foft flumber‘from his eyelids fied ; 

The warrior faw the hoary chief, and faid, 
Wond’rous old man! whofe foul no refpite knows, 
Tho’ years and honours bid thee feek repofe. 

Let younger Greeks our fleeping warriors wake 3 

Til fits thy age thefe toils-to undertake. 

My friend, (he anfwer’d) gen’rous is thy care, 
Thefe toils, my fubjects and my fons might bear, 
Their loyal thoughts and pious loves confpire 

To eafe a fov’reign, and relieve a fire. 

But now the laft defpair furrounds our hoft ; § 


No hour muff pafs, no moment mutt be loft ; 
FEack 





NOTE S 
xxvii. 7. § Saul Jay flecping within the trench, and 
his {pear ftuck in the ground at his bolfler; but fd 
ner and the people Jay round about him.” 

t Itis neceflary, if we would form an exact idea 
of the battles of Afomer, to carry in our minds the 
place where the ation was fought. It will there- 
fore be proper to oblerve that the eminence upert 
which the Trojans encamped this night was the fu 
mulus on which the monument of Jvs was fituate. —— 

§ The different behaviour of Ne/fsr upon the 
fame occafion, to different perfons, is worthy ob- 
fervation: Agamenmen was under a concern and 
dejeQion of fpirit from the danger of his army: tu 
raife his courage, Ne/for gave him hopes of fuceets, 
and reprefented the flate of affiirs in the molt favour~ 
able view. Buthe applies himfelf to Domed, wha 
is at all times enterprizing and incapable of defpair, 
in a far different mianner: he turns the darkelt fide: 

te 
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Each fingle Greek, in this conclufive ftrife, 

Stands on the.fharpeft edge of death or lifes 

Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 

Succeed to thefe my cares, and rouze the reft ; 

Ie ferves me moft, who ferves his country beft. 
This faid, the hero o’er his fhoulders flung 

A lion’s fpoils, that to his ankles hung; 

Then feiz’d his pond’rous lance, and ftrode along. 

Alleges the bold, with Ajax fam’d for fpeed, 

The warrior rouz’d, and to th’ intrenchments led. 
And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard;* 

A wakeful fquadron; gach in arms prepar’d: 

‘Th’ unweary’d watch their li{tning leaders keep, 

And couching clofe, repel invading fleep. 

So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain,t 

With toil prote&ted from the prowling train ; 

Wien the gaunt lionefs, with hunger bold, 

Springs from the mountains tow’rd the guarded fold: 

‘Yhro’ breaking woods her ruftling courfe they 

hear; 

Loud, and more loud, the clamours ftrike their ear 

Of hounds and men; they ftart, they gaze around ; 

Watch ev’ry fide, and turn to ev’ry found. 


NOT ES. 

to him, and gives the worft profpe&t of their condi- 
tion. This conduct fhews a great deal of pru- 
dence: it is the province of wifdom to encourage 
the difheartened with hopes, and to qualify the for- 
ward courage of the daring with fears; that the va- 
lour of the one may not fink through defpair, nor 
that of the other fly out into rafhnefs,  - 

* It is ufual in poetry to pafs over little circum- 
ftances, and carry on the greater. Aenelaus in this 
book was fent to call-fome of the leaders ; the poct 
has too much judgment to dwell upon the trivial 
particulars of his performing his meffage, but lets 
us know by the fequel that he had performed it. 
It would have clogged the poetical narration to have 
told us how AMenelaus waked the heroes to whom he 
was difpatched, and had been but a repetition of 
what the poet had fully defcribed before: he there- 
fore drops thefe particularities, and leaves them to 
be fupplicd by the imagination of the reader. It is 
fo in painting, the painter docs not always draw at 
the fulllength, but leaves what is wanting to be 
added by the fancy of the beholder, 

+ This fimile is in all it’s payts jufl to the de- 
fcription it is meant to illuftrate. The dogs repre- 
fent the watch, the flock the Greeks, the fold their 
camp, and the wild beafl that invades them, Heé?or. 
The place, poflure, and circumfance, are painted 
with the utmoft life and nature. 

% The reafon why Nefor did not open the coun- 


Thus watch’d the Grecians, cautious of furprize, 
Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 
Each ftep of paffing feet increas’d th’ affright; - 
And hoftile Zroy was evér full in fight. 
Neftor with joy the wakeful band furvey’d,. 
And thus accofted thro’ the gloomy fhade. 
Tis well, my fons! your nightly cares employ, 
Elfe muft our hoft become the {corn of Tray. 
Watch thus, and Greece fhall live. —The hero faid 3 
Then o’cr the trench the following chieftains led. 
His fon; and godlike J4erion march’d behind, 
(For thefe the princes to their council join’d) 
The trenches paft, th’ affembled kings around. 
In filent flate the confiftory crown’d. 
A place there was yet undefil’d with gore, 
‘The fpot where Heétor ftopp’d his rage before, 
When night defeending, from his vengeful hand 
Repriev’d the relicks of the Grecian band: 
(The plain befide with mangled corps was f{pread,. 
And all his progrefs mark’d by heaps of dead.) 
There fat the mournful kings ; when Neleus’ for 
The council opening, in thefé words begun. 
Is there (faid he) a chief fo greatly brave,$ 
His life to hazard, and his country fave? ‘ 
Lives 
~ NOTES, 
cil within the trenches, was with a defign to encon- 
rage the guards, and thofe whom he intended to. 
fend to enter the Trajan camp. It would have ap- 
peared unreafonable to fend others over the intrench- 
ments upon a hazardous enterprize, and not to have 
dared himfelf to fet a foot beyondthem. This alfo. 
could not fail of inflaming the courage of the Gre-. 
cian {pies, who would know themfelves not to be 
far from affiftance, while fo many of the princes 
were paffed over the ditch as well as they. : 
: § Neffor propofes his defign of fending fpies inte: 
the Trojan army with a great deal of addrefs: he 
begins with a general fentence, and will not choole 
any one hero, for fear of difgufting the reft: had: 
Neftor named the perfon, he would have paid hima 
compliment that was fure to be attended with the 
hazard of his life; and that perfon might have be-. 
lieved that Nefor expofed him to a danger, which 
his honour would not let him decline; while the 
re{t might have refented fuch a partiality, which 
would have feemed to give the preference to an- 
other before them, It therefore was wiftom in. 
Neflar to propofe the defign in general terms, where- 
by all the gallant men that offered themfelves 
fatisficd their honour, by being willing to fhare the 
danger with Dromed; and it was no difgrace to be: 
left behind, after they had offered to hazard theix, 
lives for their country, 
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Lives there a man, who fingly dares to go 
To yonder camp, or feize fome ftraggling foe? * 
Or favour’d by the night approach fo near, 
Their fpecch, their counfels, and defigns to*hear? 
If:to beliege our navies they prepare, 
Qr Frey once more mutt be-the feat of war ?. 
. This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 
And pafs unharm’d the dangers of the night ; 
‘What fame were his thro’ all fucceeding days, _ 
While Psabus fhines, or men have tongues to praife? 
What gifts his grateful country would beftow? - 
What muft not Greece to her deliv’rer owe ? 
A fable ewe each leader fhould provide, 
With each a fable lambkin by her fide: 
At ev’ry rite his fhare fhould be increas’d, 
And his the foremoft honours of the featt. 

Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides {poke—~—T he man you feek, is here. 
Thro’ yon black camps to bend my dang’rous way, 
Some God-within commands, and I obey. 

But let {ome other chofen warrior join, 

To raife my hopes, and fecond my defign. 

By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 2 ‘ 
Great, deeds are done, and great difcov’ries made ; ~ 
The wife new prudence from the wife acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another’s fire. 


NOTES. 

-* Yt is worthy obfervation with how much cau- 
tion Nefer opens this defign, and with. how much 
_ courage Diom:d accepts it. ~Neffor forms it with 

coolhefs, but Domed embraces it with warmth and 
refolution. Neffer only propofes that fome man 
would approach the enemy and intercept fome ftrag~ 
gling Tryan, but Diamed offers to penetrate the very 
camp. Né/tor was afraid left no one fhould under- 
take it: Diomed overlooks the danger, and prefents 
himfelf, as willing to march againit the whole army 
of Trey. / 

+ Agamemnon artfully fleals away his brother from 
danger ; the fondnefs he bears to him makes him 
think him unequal to fo bold an enterprize, and pre- 
fer his fafety to his glory. The poct intended to 
condemn that faulty modefty which makes one 
fometimes prefer a nobleman before a perfon of 

_ more real worth. To be greatly born is an happi- 
nefs, but no merit ; whereas perfonal virtues fhew 
aman worthy of that greatnefs to which he is not 
born. It appears from hence, how honourable it 
was of old to go upon thefe partics by night, or 
undertake thofe offices which are now only the 
tafk of common foldiers. Gideon in the book of 

Jadees gocs as a {py into the camp of ALidian, 
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Contending leaders at the word arofe : 
Each gen’rous breaft with emulation glows = 
So brave'a tafk each Ajax ftrove to fhare, 
Bold Merion ftrove, and Neffor’s valiant heir ; 
The Spartan with’d the fecond place to gain, 
And great Uljfes with’d, nor with’d in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteft ends: 
Thou firft of warriors, and thou beft of friends, 
Undaunted Dismed! what chief to join 
In this great enterprize, is only thine. 
Juft bé thy choice, without affection made, 
To birth, or office, no refpect be paid ;t 
Let worth determine here. The monarch fpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother’s fake. 

Then thus (the god-like Domed rejoin’d) 
My choice declares the impulfe of my mind. 
How can I doubt, while great U/es ftands 
To lend his counfels, and affift our hands ? 
Achief, whofe fafety is Mdinerva’s care ; 
So fam’d, fo dreadful in the works of war: 
Bleft in his conduét, I no aid require,f 
Wifdom like his might pafs thro’ flames of fire. 

It fits thee not,. before thefe chiefs of fame, § 
Reply’d the fage) to praife me, or to blame: 

raife from a friend, or cenfure from a foe, 
Are loft on hearers that our merits know. 
But 





NOTES. 
though he was at that time general of the J/- 
raelites. 

£ There required fome addrefs in Diomed to make 
his chaice without offending the Grecian princes ; 
each of them might think it an indignity to be re- 
fufed fuch a place of honour. Dyomed therefore 
chufes Ufffes, not becaufe he is braver thanjthe reft, 
but becaufe he is wifer. This part of his character 
was allowed by all the leaders of the ‘army 3; and 
none of them thought it a difparagement to them- 
{elves as they were men of valour, to fee the firft 
place given to Uhfes in point of wifdom. No doubt 
but the poet, by caufing Dismed to make this choice, 
intended to infinuate that valour ought always to be 
tempered with wildom; to the end that what is 
defigned with prudence, may be executed with re- 
folution. 

§ The modefly of Ufis in this paffage is very 
remarkable; tho’ undoubtedly he deferved to be 
praifed, yet he interrupted Diomed rather than he- 
would be a hearcrof hisown commendation. What 
Diomed {poke in praife of Uhffes, was uttered to 
juftify his choice of him to the leaders of the army ; 
‘otherwile the praife he had given him, would have 
been no better than flattery. 
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But let us hafte—Night rolls the hours away,* 
‘The red’ning orient hows the €oming day, — 
The ftars thine fainter on th’ ztherial plains, 
And of night’s empire but a third remains. + 

‘Thus having fpoke, with gen’rous ardour preft, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreft. 

‘A two-ede’d faulchion Thrafymed the brave, 
‘And ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 

‘Then ina leathern helth he cas’d his head, f 5 
Short of it’s creft, and with noplume o’erfpread: 
(Such as by youths unus’d to arms, are worn; 
No {poils enrich it, and no ftuds adorn.) 

Next him Uhffes took a fhining {word, 

A ‘bow and quiver, with bright arrows ftor’d: 

A well-prov'’d cafque with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift, Adcriones) his temples crown’d : 

Soft wool within; without, in order {pread, 
_A boar’s white teeth grinn’d horrid o’er his head. 
This from Amynior, rich Ormenus’ fon,|| — 
Autolychus by traudful rapine won, 

‘And gave Amphidamas; from him the prize 
MMolus receiv’d, the pledge of focial ties; 

The helmet next by Merion was poffefs’d, 
“And now Uhfes’ thoughtful temples prefs’d. 

NOTES, 

* It has’ been objected that UAffes is guilty of a 
‘threefold tautology, when every word “he uttered 
fhews the neceffity of being concife: if -the night 
was nigh {pent, there was the lefs time to lofe in 
tautologies. _ But this is fo far from béing a’ fault, 


that it is a-beauty: Uf/és dwells upon the fhortnefs | 


of the time before the day appears, in order to urge 
Dicmed to-the.greateft fpeed:in-profecuting the de- 
fign. : . 

+ One ought to take notice with how much ‘ex- 
a€tnefs Hlomer.proportions his incidents to the time 
of action. “Thefe two books take wy nd more than 


the compafs of one night; aud this defign could not: 
The 


have been executed in any other part of it. 
Post had before told us, that all the-plain was en- 

ightened by the fires of Troy, and confequently no 
{py could pafs over to their camp, till they were 
almoft funk and extinguifhed, which could not ‘be 
till near the'morning. It is obfervable that the 


poet divides the night into three parts, from whence: 


we may gather, that the Greefans had three watches 
during the night: the firft and fecond of which: 
were over, when Diomed and Ubyfes fet out to enter 
the enemy’s camp. . 

f It may not be ‘improper ‘to ‘obferve how con- 


formably to the defign the-poet arms thefe two- 


heroes: O/fes has a bow and arrows, that he might 


be able to-wound the enemy at a diftince, and ‘fo 


3 








‘| Thus fheath’d in arms, the council they forfake, 
| And.dark thro’ paths oblique their progrefs take, _ 


_Juft then, in fign ‘fhe favour’d their intent, - 


| Along-wing’d heron great Minerva fent 3 


This, tho’ furrounding fhades obfcur’d their view, 
‘By the fhrill clang and whiltling wings, they knew. 
As frorn the right fhe foar’d, UAffes pray’ds 
’ Hail’d the glad omen, and addrefs’d the maid.§ 
__O daughter of that God, whofe arm can wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield! 
‘O thou! for everipréfent in my way, 

Who, all my motions, all my toils furvey! 

Safe may we pafs beneath the gloomy fhade, 

Safe by thy fuccour to our fhips convey’d; 

And let fomie deed this fignal night adorn, 

To claim the tears-of Zrajans yet unborn. 

Then god-like Dromed preferr’d his pray’r: 
‘Daughter of ‘Fove, unconquer’d Pallas! hear. 
‘Great queen of arms, whofe favour Tydeus wong 
As thou defend’ft the fire, defend the fon. 

When on 4 /opus’ banks the banded pow’rs 
Of Greece he left, and fought the 77 eben tow’rs, 
Peace was his charge; receiv’d with peaceful fhowy 
He went a legate, but return’d a foe: 3 
pa z ae ‘Then 
; a “NOTE S. 
retard his flight till he could overtake him; and for 
fear of a difcovery, Diomed is armed with an helmet 
| of leather, that the glittering of-it might not betray 
him. ‘ 

| The fucceffion of ‘this ‘helmet defeending from 
‘one hero to-another, is imitated by-Virg7/ in the ftory 
of Nifus and Euryalus. It was ancjently a ciiftom 
to make thefe military'prefents'to brave adventurers. ’ 
So Fenathan in the firft book of Samuel, “ ftript him. 
felf of the robe that was upon him, and gave it to’ 
David; and his garments, even to his fword, and 
his'bow, and his girdle,” ch. xviii. 4. 

§ This paflage:fufficiently juftifies Diomed for his 
‘choice of UAjes: Diomed, who was moft renowned 
for valour, might have given a wrong interpretation, 
“to this omen, and fo have been difcouraged ‘from 
.proceeding in the attempt. For tho’ it really fig- 
nified, that as the: bird *was ‘not feen, but only heard 
by the found of it’s wings, fo they fhould not be. 
difcovered by the Trejans, but perform ations- which 
all Troy fhould hear with forrow ; yet on the other 
hand tt might imply, that as they difcovered the 
‘bird by the noife of it?s wings, fo they fhould be be- 
trayed by the'noife they fhoutd make in the Trojais 
-army. ‘The reafon why Padles does not fend the 
bird that is fucred to heffelf, but the heron, is be- 
‘cmife it is a bird of prey, and denoted that they. 
fhould {poil the Trojans. : 
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“Then help’d by thee, and,cover’d by thy fhield, 


He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. ; 


So now, be,prefent, oh ‘celeftial maid! 
So ftill continue tothe race thine aid! 
A youthful fteer fhall fall beneath the ftroke, 
Untam’d, unconf{cious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and with fpreading horns, 
Whole taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 

The heroes pray’d; and Pallas from the fkies, 
Accords their vow, fucceeds their enterprize. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 


"With deathful thoughts’they trace the dreary way, ;| 


“Thro’.the black horrors of th’ enfanguin’d plain, 


‘Thro’. duft, thro’ blood, o’er arms, and hills of flain. 4 
"4 Elector! (he faid) my. courage bids me meet 


Nor lef, bold Aleéor, and the fons of Tray, * 
On high defigns the wakeful hours employ ; 
Th’ alfemblcd peers their lofty chief inclos’d; 
Who thus the counfels of his breaft propos’d. 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepar’d, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 


NOTES. 

#* Our author fends out the Trojan fpy in this 
-place in a very different manner from the Grecian 
ones before. Having been very particular in def- 
‘cribing the counfel of the-Greeks, he avoids tiring 


the reader here with parallel circumftances, and | 


pafles it in general terms. ‘In the firft, a wife old 
gman propoles the adventure with an air of de- 
ference ; iar the fecond, a brave young man with an 


air of authority. Ihe onepromifes a fmall gift, but | 


very honourable and certain; the other a great one, 


but uncertain and lefs honourable, becaufe it isgiven | 


asa reward. So that Dioned and Uhffés are in- 
{pired with the love of glory. Dolon is poffeft with 
athirft of gain: they proceed with 2 fage and cir- 


cum{pet valour, he with rafhnefs and vanity. they 
go in conjundtion, he alone; they crofs the fields: 
out of the road, he follows the common track. -In/ 
all there is a contraft that is admirable, and.a moral’ 


that {trikes every reader at firft fight. 


+ It is {carcée. to be conceived with what con- 


cifenefs the poet has here given us the name, the 
fortunes, -the pedigree, the office, the fhape, the 
fwittnels of Dolo: Vie feems to have been emi- 
nent for nothing fo much as for his wealth, though 


undonbtedly he was by place one of the firll | 
rank in Yvoys HeéFor Sammons him to this aflem-° 


-bly among{t the: chiefs of Trey; nor was he un- 
known to the Greeks, for Diomed, immediately after 
he had feized him, calls him: by his name. Per- 


haps being an herald, he had frequently paffed be- 
tween the armies in the execution of his office. 
Dhe ancients obferved upon this place, that: it was‘ 


‘the office of Dofon which made him offer himfelf to 





Of yonder fleet a bold difcov’ry make, 

What watch they keep, and what-refolves they take? 
If now fubdn’d they meditate:their flight, 

And fpent with toil negie@ the watch of night? - 


His be the chariot that fhall pleafe hina mofl, 


Ofallthe plunder of the vanquith’d hoft; 
His the fair fleeds that all the reft excel, 
And his the glory to have ferv’d fo well. 

A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 
Dolon his name, Eumedes’ only boy. + 
(Five girls befide the rev’rend herald told} 
Rich was the fon in brafs, and rich in gold; 
Notbleft by nature with the charms of face, 
But fwift of foot, and matchlefs in the race. 


‘This high atchievement, and explore the fleet: 
But firft exalethy fceptre to the fkies, 

And {wear to grant me the demanded prize;{ 
Th’ immortal courfers, and the glitt’ring car, |] 


‘That bear Pelides thro’ the ranks of war. 
Encourag’d 





NOTES. 
Heétor. « The facred charaGter gave him hopes that 
they would-not violate his perfon, fhould he happen 
to be taken; and his riches he knew were fufficient 
to purchafe his liberty; befides all which advan- 
tages, he had hopes from his {wiftnefs to efcape any 
purfuers. 

It .is evident from this whole narration, that 
Dolon was a man of no real worth or courage; 
his covetoufnefs feems.to be the fole motive of his 
undertaking this exploit: and whereas Diomed nei- 


‘ther defired any reward, nor when promifed re- 


quired any affurance of it ; Dolox demands an oath, 
and will not truft the promife of Hedtor; he every 
where difcovers a bafe fpirit, and by the fequel it 
will appear, that this vain boafter, inftead of difco- 
vering the army of-the enemy, becomes a traitor 
to his own. 

|| ‘Hector inthe foregoing fpecch promifes the 
belt horfes in the Grecian army, aS a reward fo 
any one who would undertake what he propofed. 
Dolon immediately demands thofe of Achilles, and 
confines the general promife of Flu‘for to the par» 
ticular horfes of that brave hero. There is fome- 
thing very extraordinary in //eors taking a 
folemn oath, that he will give the chariots and ttveds 
of Achilles to Dolon, The ancicnts knew not whofe 
vanity moft to wonder at, that of Dolon or Hector ; 
the one for demanding this, or the other for pro- 
mifing it “Phough we may take notice, that /ir- 
gif liked this extravagance fo well as to imitate it, 
where Afeanizs (without being alked) promilcs the 
horfes and armour of Turans to Nifus, on his under~ 
taking 2 like enterprize. 
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Enceurag’d thus no idle feout I go, - 

Fulfil thy with, their whole intentions know, 
Ev’n to the royal tent purfue my way, : 
And all their counfels, all ‘their aims betray. 

The chief then heav’d the golden fceptre high, 
Attefling thus the monarch of the thy. 

Be witneis thou ! immortal Lord of all! 
Whole thunder thakes the dark aétial hall : 
By none but De/on fhall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th’ immortal ftceds adorn. 

Thus Heor fwore: the Gods were call’d in vain, 
But the rafh youth prepares to {cour the plain < 
Acrofs his back the bended bow he flung, 

A wolf’s grey hide around his fhoulders hung, 

A ferret’s downy fur his helmet lin’d, 

And in his hand a pointed jav’lin fhin’d. 

Then (never to return) he fought the fhore, 

And trod the path his feet muit tread no mores 
Scarce had he pafs’d the ftceds and Trojan throng,’ 
(Still bending forward as he cours’d along) ‘ 
‘When, on the hollow way, th’ approaching tread 
Uiyfes mark’d, and thus to Diomied: 

‘Oftriend! J hear fome ftep of hofile feet, . 
Moving this way, or haftening to the flect 5 
Some {py perhaps, to lurk befide the main; 

Or nightly pillager that ftrips the flain. 

Yet Iet him pafs, and win a little fpace; 

Then rufh behind him, and prevent his pace. 
But if too fwift of foot he flies before, 

Confine his courfe along the fleet and fhore, 
Betwixt the camps and him our fpear employ, 
And intercept his hop’d return to T7sy.. : 

With that they ftepp’dafide, and fteop’d their head, 
(As Dolon pafs’d) behind a heap of dead : : 
Along the path the fpy unwary flew ; 

Soft, at juft diftance, both the chiefs purfue, 


NO T E 5S. 

* The Grecians did not plow in the manner now 
in ufe. They firft broke up the ground with oxen, 
and then plowcd it more lightly with mules. When 
they employed two plows in a field, they meafured 
the fpace they could plow in a day, and {et their 
plows at the two ends of that fpace, and thofe plows 
proceeded toward cach other. “This intermediate 
fpace was conitantly fixed, but Jefs in proportion 
for two plows of axen than for two of mules ; be- 
caufe oxen are flower, and toil more ina field that 
has not been yet turned up ; whereas mules are na~ 
turally fwifter, and make greater {peed in a ground 
that has already had the firll plowing. ‘This man- 
nor of meafuring a fpace of ground by a comparifon 
from plowing, feems to have been cuflomary in 
thofe times, from that paffage in the firft book of 
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So diftant they, and fuch the {pace: between, 39 
As when two teams of mules divide the green, |’. 


‘(To whom the hind like fhares of land allows) 


When now few furrows part th’ approaching plows.* | 


- Now Dolen lifPning heard them as they pait ; 


Heéior (he thought) had fent, and check’d his haite, 
Till fearce at diftance of a javelin’s throw, 

No voice fucceeding, he perceiv’d the foe. 

As when two fkilful hounds the lev’ret: wind, 
Orchace through woods obfcure the trembling hind ; 
Now loft, now feen, they intercept his way, , 

And from the herd {till turn the flying prey : . 

So faft, and with fiuch fears the Trojan flew ; 

So clofe, fo conftant, the bold’ Greeks purfue. 
Now almoft on the fleet the daftard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the walls 5 
When brave Tydides hopp’d ; a gen’rous thought 
(Infpir’d by Pallas) in his bofom wrought, 

Left on the foe fome forward Greek advance, 

And {natch the glory trom his hfted lance. 


“Then thus aloud : Whoe’er thou art, remain ; 


This javelin elfe fhall fix thee to the plain. 
He faid, and high in air the weapon cait, 
Which wilful err’d, and o’er his fhoulder paft ; 
Then fix’d in earth. Againft the trembling wood 
The wretch ftood propp’d, and quiver’d as he ftood ;+ 
A fudden palfy feiz’d his turning head ; 
His loofe teeth chatter’d, and his colour fled :. 
The panting warriors feize him as he ftands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O fpare my youth, and for the’breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father fhall beftow: 

Vait heaps of brafs fhall in your fhips be told, 
And fteel well-temper’d, and refulgent gold. 
To whom Uhjes made this wife reply ; 
Whee’er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. £ 


What 





NOTES. 
Samuel, ch. xiv. 14. “ And the firft laughter which 
Jonathan and his armour-bearer made, was about 
twenty men, within as it were half a furrow of an 
acre of Jand, which a yoke of oxen might plow.”? 

+ The poet here gives us a very lively picture of 
a perfon in the utmoft agonies of fear: Dolon’s 
fwiftnefs forfakes him, and he ftands fhackled by 
his cowardice. “The very words exprefs the thing 
he defcribes by the broken turn of the Greek verfes, 
and fomething like it is aimed atin the Engiifh, - 

{ It is obfervable what caution the poct here 
ufes in reference to Dolor: Ulyffes does not make 
him any promifes of life, but only bids him very 
artfully not to think of dying: fo that when Dio- 
med kills him, he was not guilty of a breach of pro~ 
mife, and the {py was deceived rather by the art and 
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What moves thee, fay, when {fleep-has clos’d the fight, 
‘To roam the filent fields in dead of:night?) 
Cam’tt thou the fecrets of our camp to find, 
‘By Heéier prompted, or thy daring mind#;7¢." 
Or art fome wretch’ by hopes of plunder‘ led 
Through heaps of carnage, to defpoil.the dead ? 

Then thus pale Delon with a fearfyllook, : 
(Still,-as-he fpoke, his limbs with horror fhook) | 
Hither I came,. by Heétor’s. words deceiv’d 3° 
Much did he promife;'tathly I believ’d: |. 
No lefs a bribe than greadtAchilles’ car, 








And thofe fwift fteeds ‘that fweep the ranks of war, ‘ 


.Urg’d me, unwilling, this.attempt to make, S 
:“’To learn what, cpunfels, -what ‘refolves you take.: 
“If now fubdu’d,.you-fix your. hopes'on flight, | 


' And tir'd with toils, negleé the watch of night ?- - 


Bold was thy aim, and glorious. was the prize, 
- (Ulyffes,. with a fcornful fmile, replies)’: 
Far other riilers thofe proud fteeds demand, - -;. 
And {corn the. guidance of-a-vulgar hand ; 
Ev’n great. Achilles {carce their rage can tame, 
Achilles {prung from an immortal dame. 
But fay, be faithfyl, and the truth recite ! . 
Where lies encaigp’d the Trajan chief to-night? + 
Where fland his Courfers? in what quarter fleep 
Their other princes ? tell what watc they keep? 
Say, fince this conqueft, what their ceunfels } 
sare? : 
Or here to combat, frorn their city far, __ 
Or back to Jiton’s walls trarisfer-the war? 
Ubffes thus, and thus Zumedes'fon >) 


What Delon knows, his faithful tongue fhall own. 


eétor, the peers aflembling in His tent, 
"A council holds at,d/us’ monument. 

— NOTES. | z 
fubtlety of Ulfes, than. by his falfhood. Dolon’s un-. 
derftanding feems entirely to be difturbed: by his 
fears ; he was fo cautious as not to believe.a friend 

. Juft before without an oath, but here he trufts an 
enemy without fo much as a promife.. 5 - 

_* Tt is obfervable, that the cowardice ef Dolon 
here betrays hiin into a falfhood : though fome are 
of opinion thatthe word .in the original means no 
more than gontrary to my judement. | nit 

+, The night, was now yery far advaitced, the 
Terie approached, and the two heroes ‘Had their 
. Whoie defign ftill to execute : Usffes therefore com- 
plies with-the neceflity of the time, and makes his 
gucivols very Short, though at the fame time very 
ull, In the Jik@thanner when Ubffes cores to fhew 
Diomed the auiot Peels he ufes a fudden tran- 
fition withou¥ the ufial form of Speaking. 
a. 8 
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‘No certain guards the nightly watch partake FT : 









Where-er yon fires afcend, § the Traans wake +. 
Anxious for Z?oy, the guard thé nativeskeep; ° 


| Safe in their cares, th’ auxiliar forces {leep, 
cal P 


Whofe wives and infants, from. the danger far, 

Difcharge their fouls of half the fears of war. 
Then fleep thofe aids'among the T7ojan train, 

(Inquir’d the chief) or {catter’d o’er the plain ? 

’ To whom the fpy: Their pow’rs they thusdifpofe: 


| The Peons, ‘dreadful'with their bended bows, 


‘The Carians, Catcons, the Pelafgian holt,, 
And Leleges encamp along the coaft. ’ 
Not diftane far, He higher on the land 


4 The Lycian, Mifiai,.and Meonian band, 
‘| And Phrygia’s horfe,*by Thymbras’ ancient wall ; 


The Thractansougmott,” and apart from all> 
Thefe Trey but lately to her fuccour won, ° 
Led-on by. Rhefusy, great Eioneus’ fon : 


LT fawihi€-courlers in proud triumph go, 


Swift ‘as the wind, and white ‘as. winter-fnow : 
Rich filver plates his fhining car infold; 


A His folid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 
‘| No mortal’ fhoulders.fuit the glorious load, 


Celeftial Panoply, to gracea God! on 
Let me; unhappy, to your fleet be borne,, | ~ 
Or leave me here, a captive’s fate to moilrn, 

In cruel chains: till your return revéal ' 

The truth or falfhood of the news I tell. 

To this Tydides, -with a gloomy frown: : 
Think not to live, though all the truth be fhown: 
Shall we difmifs thee, in fome future ftrife 
To rifk more bravely thy now forfeit life? 

Or that again our camps thou may’ft explore? 
No—once a traitor, thou betray’{t no more. 
Sternly 


; . NOTE S. 

£ Homer to give an air of probability to this nar- 
ration, lets us underftand that the Zigjan camp 
might eafily be entered without difcovery, becaufe 
there were no centinels to. guard it. “Ihis might 
happen partly through the fecurity which their late 
fuccefs had thrown them into, and partly through 
the fatigues of the former day. Befides which, /?0- 
mer gives us another very natural reafon, the negli- 
pa of the auxiliar forces, who being foreigners, 
tad nothing to lofe by the fallof Tray. 
§ This is not to be underftood of thofe fires which 
He&or commanded to be kindled at the beginning 
of this night, but only of the houthold fires of the 
Trojans, ditin from the auxiliars. The expreftion 
in the original is fomewhat remarkable 3 but ime 
plics thofe people that were natives of Zroy. 
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Sternly he’ fpoke, and as the wretch-prepar’d 
‘With humble’blandifhment to ftroke his beard, 
Like light’ning fwift the wrathful faulchion few, 
Divides the neck, and cuts thenerves in two; * 
One'inftant fnatch’d his trembling foul to hell, 
"The head, yet fpeaking, mutter’d as it fell. ; 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf’s grey hide, th’ unbended bow’ 
Thefe great Uvyfes lifting to the fkies, 
To fav’ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this 
And let the Thracian fteeds reward our toil: 
Thee firlt of all the heav’nly hoft we praife; 
© {peed our labours, and dire&t our ways! 
This faid, the fpoils with dropping gore defac’d, 
High ona {preading tamarifk he plac’d; 


‘Then heap’d with reeds and gather’d boughs the plain, | 
‘To guide their footfteps to the place again. 
Thro’ the ftillnight they crofs the devious fields, | 
Slipp’ry with blood, o’er arms and heaps of fhields. ° 
Arriving where the Zhracian {quadrons lay, ea 
And eas’d in fleep the’ labours of the day, | 
Rapa’d in three lines they view the proftrate. band: 
Thc horfes yok’d befide each warrior ftand ; : 
‘Their arms in order‘on theground reclin’d, 
Thro’ the brown fhade the fulgid-weapons‘fhin’d; + 
Amiditt lay Rés/us, ftretch’d in fleep profound,” 
And the white fteeds behind his chariot bound,, ° 
Che welcome fight Uhfés firft decries,“ 
And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 
The man, the courfers, and the car behold!‘ 
Defcrib’d by Dalon, with the arms of gold. _ 
Now, brave Tydides! now thy courage try, 
Approach the chariot, and the fteeds untie ; © 
Or if thy foul afpire to fiercer deeds, . 
Urge thou the laughter, while I feize the fteeds. 
failas (this faid) her hero’sbofom warms, © | 
Breath’d im his heart, and ftrung his nervous arms;' 
Where-e’er he pafs’d, a purple ftream purfu’d; 
His thirlly faulchion, fat with hoftile blood, 
Bath’d all his footfteps, dy’d the fields with: gore, 
And a low groan remurmur’d through the fhore. 





NOTE S., 

* It may feem a picce of barbarity in Diomed to 
kill Delon thus, in the very act of fupplicating for 
mercy. But it was very neceffary that it fhould be 
fo, for fear, if he had deferred his death, he might 
have cried out to the Draans, who hearing fhis 
voice, would have been upon their guard. 

+ All the circumftances of this action, the night, 
Rhefus buried ina profound fleep, gand Dromed with 
the fword in his hand hanging over the head of that 
prince, furnifhed Jdaer with the idea of this fic- 
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and {pear 3 | 


hoftile fpoil, 








‘Sothe grim ‘lion, from his nightly denj 
O’erleaps the fences, and ‘invades’thezpen ; 

On +heep or goats, refiftlefs in his way," 
He falls; and foaming rends the guardlefs- prey. 
Nor ftopp’d the fury of his vengeful hand, : 
Till twelve lay breathlefs of the Thracian band. 
Uhffes following, as the partner flew, ' 

Back by the foot each flaughter’d warrior drew; 
The milk-white courfers ftudious to convey 

Safe to the fhips, he'wilely‘clear'd the way 3 

Left the fierce fteeds, not.yet to battles bred, 
Should ftart, and tremble at the ‘Heaps ‘of dead. 
Now twelve difpatch’d, the monarch aft they ‘found ; 
Tydides’ faulchion fix*d him to the’ground. ° 


{ Juft-then a deathful dteaim Minerva fent;t | - 


A warlike form appear'd before his tent, 
Whofe vifionary ‘fteel his bofoi'tore : 
So dream’d the monarch, and awak’d no ‘more. 
Ulyfes now the fnowy fteeds detains, 
And leads them, faften’d by the filver reins; 
Thefe, with his‘bow unbent,’ he lafh’d along ; 
(The {courge forgot, on' Rhe/us'. chariot hung.) ' 
Then .gave is friend ‘the’ fignal toretire:; °.* 
But him, ‘new dangers, ‘new atchievements fite's 
Doubtful he ftood, or with his reeking blade 
To'fend more heroes to th’ infernal fhade, ' - 
Drag off the car where Rdefus’ ‘armour lay,- 


-Or heave with manly. force, and lift away. 


‘While unrefolv’d the fon of Tydeu's Nands,: - 

Pallas appears, and'thus-hér chief commands, * | 
Enough, my fon, from farther flaughter ‘céafe, | 

Regard 'thy fafety, and depart .in ‘peace 5 es 

Hatte to the thips, the gotten {poils enjoy, - 

Nor tempt too farthe’ hoftile Gods of Fray. °° 
‘The voice divine.confefs’d the martial maid; 

In hafte he une word obey’d;, 


The courfers fly before Uhjfes’bow,. * - ' 


Swift as the'wind, ‘and white ‘as winter-fnow. 
Not unobferv'd they pafs’d: ‘the God of light $ 
Had watch’d his Tovy, and mark’d Minerva’s flight, 
Saw Tydeus’ fori with heav’nly fuccour bleft, - 

And vengeful anger fill’d his facred breatt. 


Swift 





NOTES.’ 
tion, which reprefents Rhefus dying faft afleep, and 
as it were beholding his enemy in a dream plunging 
a {word into his bofom. his image is very na- 
tural, for a man in this condition = no farther 
than to {ec confufedly what environs him, and to 
think it not a reality, but a vifion. | ; : 

$ Apolle’s waking the. Trojans is only an allegory 
i imply that the light. of the morning awakencd 
them, ‘ wnt he 
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Swift to the Zryan camp defcends the pow’r, 

And wakes Alippocoin in the morning-hour, 

(On Rhifus? {rde accu! om’d to attend, 

A faithfal kinfman, and inftru€tive friend.) 

He rofe, and faw the field deform’d with blood, 

An empry {pace where late the courfers {tood, 

The yet-warm Thracians panting on the coaft ; 

For each he wept, but forhis Rhefus moft: 

‘Now while on Xhefus’ name he calls in vain, 

‘The gath’ring tumult fpreads o’er all the plain ; 

‘On heaps the Trojans ruth, with wild affright, 

And wond’ring view the flaughters of the night. 
Mean while the chiefs, arriving at the fhade 

Where late the {poils. of Heéfor’s {py were laid, 

Obes ftopp’d 3 to him: Tydides bore 

‘The trophy, dropping yet with Dolen’s gore: 

‘Then’ mounts again ; again: their nimble feet 

‘The courfers ply, and thunder tow’rds the fleet. 
Old Nefor fith perceiv’d th’ approaching found,* 

‘Befpeaking thus the Grectan peersaround. — 

Methinks the noife of trampling {teeds I hear 

“Thick’ning this way, and gath’ring on my ear; 

‘Perhaps fome horfes of the Trojan breed 

‘(So may, ye Gods! my pious hopes fucceed) 

The great Tydidesand Ulpffes bear,. 

Return’d triumphant with this prize of war. 

Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 

The chiefs out-number’d by the Trojan train; 

Perhaps, ev’n now purfu’d, they {eek the fhore ; 

Or oh! perhaps thofe heroes are no more. 

Scarce had he,fpoke, when lo! 

pear, 

And {pring to earth; the Greeks difmifs their fear ; 

‘With words of friendfhip and extended hands 

They grect the kings ; and Neffor firlt demands: , 


NOTES. : 
* Tt may with an appearance of reafon be afked, 
whence it could be that Neffor, whofe fenfe of hear- 
ing might be fuppofed to be impaired by his great 
age, fhould be the firft perfon among fo many youth- 
ful warriors who hears the ‘tread of the horfe’s feet 
at a diflance? In anfwer to this we may obferve, 
that Nefor had a particular concern for the fafety of 
Diomed aod Ubyffes on this occafion, as he was the 
perfon who, by propofing the undertaking, had ex- 
pofed them to a very fignal danger: and confequent- 
ly his extraordinary care for their prefervation, did 
more than fupply the difadvantage of his age. This 
agrees very well with what immediately follows; 
for the old man breaks out into a tranfpart at the 
fight of them, and in a wild fort of joy aths fome 
queftions, which could not have proceeded from 
him, but while be was under thathappy furprize. 
4 Minerva. 


the chiefs ap- 


Say: thou, whofe praifés,all our “hott proclaim, 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name! 
Say whence thefe courfers, by what chance beftow’d, 
The fpoil of focs, or prefent of a God? 
Not thofe fair fteeds fo radiant and fo’ gay, 
‘That draw the burning chariot of the day, 
Old as I am, to age I {corn to yield, 
And daily mingle in the martial field ; 
But fire till now no courfers ftruck my fight 
Like thefe, con{fpicuous thro’ the ranks of fight. 
Some God, I deem, conferr’d the glorious prize, 
Bleft as ye are, and fav’rites of the fkies ; 
The care: of him'who bids the thunder roar, 
And t her, whofe fury bathes the world with gore, 
Father! not fo, (fage /thacus rejoin’d) 
The gifts of heav’n are of a nobler kind. 
Of Thracian lineage are the fteeds ye view, ¢ 
Whole holtile king the brave Tydides flew; 
Sleeping he dy’d, with all his guards around, 
And twelve befide lay gafping on the ground. |t 
Thefe other {poils from conquer’d Do/en came, 
A wretch, whofe fwiftnefs was his only fame, 


| By Heéfor {ent our forces to explore, 


He now lies headlefs on the fandy fhore. 
Then o’er the trench the bounding ‘courfers flew; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purfue. 
Strait to Tydides’ high pavillion borne, 
The matchlefs fteeds his ample ftall adorn: 
The neighing courfers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap’d with gen’rous wheat. 
But Dolen’s armours; to his fhips convey’d, ; 
High on the painted ftern Ulyfes laid, } 
A trophy deftin’d to the blue-ey’d maid. 
Now froin nocturnal fweat, and fanguine ftain, 
They cleanfe their bodies in the neighb’ring main: § 
-" Then 





NOTE Ss. 

t tis obfervable, that Homer iri‘this place un- 
ravels the feries of this night’s exploits, and inverts 
the order of the former narration. ‘This is partly 
occafioned by a necellity of Neffor's inquiries, and 
parily to relate the fame thing ina different way, 
that he might nottire the reader with an exact re- 
petition of what he knew before. 

How comes it to pafs that the poet fhould here- 
call Delon the thirteenth that was flain, whereas he 
had already numbered up thirteen befides him ? An 
eminent critic anfwers, that he mentions KAcfus by 
himfelf, by way of eminence. Then coning to 
recount the Tévacians, he reckons twelve of them; 
fo that taking Rhefus feparatcly, Deon will make 
the thirteenth. 

§ We have here a regimen verv agresable to the 
fimplicity and aofterity of the old heroic times. 
“Vhefe watriors plunge into the fea to wath them. 

{elves ; 
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Then in the polifh’d bath, refrefh’d from toil,. 
Their joints they fupple with diffolving oil, 

In due repaft indulge the genial hour, * 

And firlt to Pa/las the libations pour 





NO T E S. 
{elves ; for the falt water is not only more purifying 
than any other, but more corroborates the nerves, 
‘They afterwards enter into a bath, and rub their 
bodies with oil, which by foftening and moiftening 
the fleth prevents too great a diffipation, and reftores 
the natural flrength. 

* Itappears from hence with what precifenefs 
Homer diltinguifhes the time of thefe aétions. It 
is evident from this paffage, that immediately after 
their return, it was day-light; that being the time of 
taking fuch a repaft as is here defcribed, ; 

We cannot conclude the notes to this book with- 
out obferving, that what feems the principal beauty 
of it, and’what diftinguifhes it among all the others, 
is the livelinefs of it’s paintings: the reader fees the 
moit natural night feene in the world; he is led flep 
by flep, with the adventurers, and made the com- 

anton of all their expe€tations, and uncertainties. 
We fee the very colour of the fky, know the time to 
a minute, are impatient while the heroes are arming, 
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| They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 


And the crown’d goblet foams with floods of wine, 


NOTES. 
our imagination fteals out after them, becomes privy 
to all their doubts, and even. to the fecret wifhics of 
their hearts fent up to Minerva. We are alarmed 
at the approach of Dolon, hear his very foot{teps, 
aflift the two chiefs in purfuing him, and ftop juft 
with-the fpear that arreits him. We are periectly 
acquainted with the fituation of all the forces, with 
the figure in which they lie, with the difpofition of 
Rhefus and the Thracians, with the pofture of his 
chariot-and horfes. The marfhy fpot of ground 
where Dolon is killed, the tamarifk, or aquatic 





_ plants upon which they hang his {poils, and the 


reeds that are heaped together to mark the place, are 
circumftances the moft.piéture/que imaginable.’ And 
though it muft be owned, that the human figures in 
this place are excellent, and difpofed in the pro- 
pere(t ations ; we cannot but confefs our opinion, 
that the chief beauty of it is in the profpect, a 
finer than which was' never drawn by any pencil. 
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ARGUMENT. 





Tue Tarrp BatrLe, AND THE ACTS OF AGAMEMNON. 


Agamemnon having armed himfelf, leads the Grecians to battle: Hettor prepares the Trojans #6 receive them 3 


‘while Jupiter, Juno and Minerva give the fignals of war. Agamemnon dears all before him; and Hettor ts 
commanded by Jupiter ( Bee Iris ae that purpofe) to decline the engagement, till the king fhall be wounded 
and retire from the field. ¢ then makes a great flaughter of the enemy ; Ulyffes and Diomed put a flop to hint 
- for atime; but the latier being wounded by Paris, is obliged to defert his companion, who is encempaffed by the 
Trojans, ‘wounded, and in the utinsf? danger, till Meneclaus and Ajax rofeue him. eetor comes againft 
Ajax, dut that hero alone oppofes multitudes, and rallies the Greeks. Jn the mean time Machaon, in the other: 
eving of the army, is pierced with an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in Nettor’s charist, Achilles 
(who overlooked. the aétion from his. fhip) fends Patroclus to inguire which of the Greeks was wounded in that. 
_ manner? Neftor entertains himin his tent with an account of the accidents of the day, and a long recital of fune 
former wars which he remembered, tending to put Patroclus upon perfuading Achilles to fight for his country- 
men, or at leaf? to permit him to do it, clad in Achilles’s armour. Patroclus in his return meets Eurypylus 


alfe wounded, and affifts him in that difirefs. 
Lhis book opens with the cight and twentieth day of the pocms and the fame day, with it's various a€tions and advmr- 
tures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, fourtecnth, fifteenth, fixteenth, feventeenth, and part of the 


eighteenth books. The feene lies in the field near the maiument of Uus. 





When baleful Zris fent by “/cve’s command, 
The torch of difcord blazing in her hand, 
Through the red fkies her bloody fign extends, 


And wrapt in tempefts, o’cr the ilect defcends. 
: High 
5 


‘*UTHE faffron morn, with early bluthes fpread, 
AL. Now rofe refulgent from Lithonus’ bed ; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav’n with facred light. 








NOTES, 
* As Homer's invention is in nothing more won- 
derful, than‘in the great variety of charaers with 
which his pcems are diverfificd, fo his judgment 


. him in feveral views and lights fince the beginning 
of the poem. He is a mailer of policy and f{trata- 
gem, and maintains a good underlanding with his 


appears in nothing nore exaét, than in that pro- 
‘priecty with which each chara@er is maintained. 
Bat this exaGnefs mutt be collected by a diligent 


atlention to his conduét through the whole: and ; 


when the particulars of cach charadler are laid to- 
gether, we thall find them all proceeding from the 
fame temper and difpofition of the perfon. Hi this 
obfervation be neglected, the poet’s conduct will 
lofe much of it’s true beauty and harmony. It will 
not be unpleafant to the reader, to confider the pic- 
tu xy ag nen drawn by fo malterly an hand as 
No. 8. 


council ; which was but neceflary, confidering how 
ruany different, independent nations and intere[ts he 
had to manage: he feems fully confeious of his 
own fuperior authority, and always knows the time 
When to exert it; hie is perfonally very valiant, bue 
not without fome mixture of fiercenefs: highly re- 
fentietl of the injurics done his family, even more 
than... Zenelaus hinlelf: warm both in his paflions 
and afi ions, particularly in the love he bears his 
brother. In thort, he is (as {for himfell in an- 

Na ‘ othor 


; NOT ES. 
| that of Homer, in it’s full length, after having feen 
4 
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High on Uhfes’ bark, her horrid ftand 
She took, and thunder’d thro’ the feas and land.* 
Ev’n Ajax and Achilles heard the found, 
Whofe fhips, remote, the guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black fury through the Grecian throng 
With horror founds the loud Orthian fong :+ 
The navy fhakes, and at the dire alarms 
Each bofom boils, each warrior flarts to arms. 
No more they figh, inglorions to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn, 
‘The king of men his hardy hoft infpires 

ith loud command, with great example fires 3 
Fiinvelf firtt vofe, limfelf before the rett 
lis mighty limbs in radiant armour dreft. 

And firit he cas’d his manly legs around 

Tn fhining greaves, with filver buckles bound : 
“Che beaming cuirafs next adorn’d his breaft, 
The fame which once king Cinyras polleft : £ 
(The fame of Greece and her allembled hoft 
fad reach’d that monarch on the Cyprian coaft ; 
*T was then, the friendfhip ef the chief togain, 5 
This glorious gift he fent, nor fentin vain.) 





NOTES. 
other place deferibes him) both a good king, and a 
great warrior. It is very obfervable how this hero 
sifes in the efteem of the reader as the poem ad- 
vances: it opens with many. circumftances very 
much to the difadvantage of his character; he in- 
fults the prieft of Apslls, and outrages Achilles: but 
in the fecond book he grows fenfible of the effects 
of his rafhnefs, and takes the fault entirely upon 
himfelf: in the fourth he fhews himfelf a fkilful 
commander, by exhorting, reproving, and perform- 
ing ail the offices of a good general: in the eighth 
“he is deeply touched by the fufferings of his army; 
and makes all the people’s calamities his own: in 
the ninth he endeavours to reconcile himGlf to 
Achilles, and condefcends to be the petitioner, be- 
caufe itis for the public good: in the tenth, find- 
ing thofé endeavours ineffeQiual, his concern keeps 
him the whole night awake, in contriving all poflible 
methods to affift them: and now in the eleventh 
us it were refulving himfelf to fupply the want of 
Achilles, he grows prodigionfly in bis valour, and 
sexforms wonders in his fingle perfon. Thus we 
feo Aramenmon connually winning upon our cfleem, 
as we grow acquainted with him ; fo that he feems 
to be like that Goddels the poct defcribes, who was 
low at the firft, but rifing by degrees, at Jaft reaches 
the very heavens. 
* With what a wonderful fublimity does the poet 
begin this book ? He awakens the reader's curiolity, 
and founds an alarm to the approaching battle. 


Ten rows of azure ficel the work infold, 

‘Twice ten of tin, and twelve of dudtile gold 5 

Three glitt’ring dragons to the gorget rife, 

Whofe imitated {cales againft the fkies 

Refle&ted various light, and arching bow’d, § 

Like colour’d rainbows 6’er a fhow’ry cloud. 

( Fove’s wond’rous bow, of three celeftial dyes, 

Plac’d as a fign to man amid the fkies.) 

A radiant baldrick o’er his fhoulder ty’d, 

Suftain’d the fword that glittcr’d at his fide : 

Gold was the hilt, a filver fheath encas’d 

The fhining blade, and golden hangers grac’d. 

His buckler’s mighty orb was next difplay’d, 

‘That round the warrior caft a dreadful fhade ; 

Ten zones of brafs it’s ample brim furround, 

And twice ten boffes the bright convex crown’d : 

Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon it’s field, 

And circling terrors fill’d th’ expreffive fhield: - 

Within it’s concave hung a filver thong, 

On which a mimic ferpent creeps along, 

Wis azure length in eafy waves extends, 

Till in three heads th’ embroider’d monfter ends. 
Lafi 

NO.TES. 

With what magnificence does he ufher in the deeds 

of Agamemnon? He feems for a while to have loft 

all view of the main battle, and lets the whole ation 

of the poem ftand ftill, to attend the motions of this 

fingle hero. Inftead of a herald, he brings down a 

Goddefs to inflame the army ; inftead of a trumpet, 

or fuch warlike mufic, uno and Minerva thunder 

over the field of battle: “Youve rains down drops of 

blood, and averts his eyes from fuch a fcene of hor~ 

rors. By the Goddefs Eyis is meant that ardour 

and impatience for the battle which now infpired 

the Grecian army: they who juft before were almoft 

in défpair, now burn for the fight, and breathe no- 

thing but war. - 

+ This is a kind of an Odaic fong, invented and 
fung on purpofe to fire the foul to noble deeds in 
war. Such was that of Timotheus before Alexander 
the Great, which had fuch an influence upon him, 
that he leaped from his feat, and laid hold on his . 
arms. 

4 It is probable this paflage of Cinyras, king of 
Cyprus, alludes to a true hiflory 5: and what makes 
it the more fo is, that this ifland was famous for it’s 
mines of feveral metals. 

§ The pnet intended to reprefent the bending 
figure of thefe ferpents, as well as their colour, by 
comparing them to rainbows, ‘This is a parallci 
paffage to that in Genefis, where God tells Noah, “1 
have fet my bow in the clouds, that it may be for a 
fign of the covenant between me and the earth.” 
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Laft o’er his brows his fourfold helm he plac’d, 
‘With nodding horfe~hair formidably grac’d ; 
And in his hands two fteely javelins wields, 
That blaze to heav’n, and lighten all the fields. 
That inftant Func, and the martial Maid 
In happy thunders promis’d Greece their aid ; 
High o’er the chief they clath’d their arms in air, 
And leaning from the clouds, expe the war. 
Clofe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery courfers to their chariots bound 
‘The {quires reftrain’d: the foot, with thofe who wield 
The lighter arms, rufh forward to the ficld.* 
To fecond thefe in clufe array combin’d, 
The fquadrons f{pread their fable wings bchind. 
Now thouts and tumults wake the tardy fun, 
As with the light the warriors toils begun. 
Ew’n Fove, whofe thunder {poke his wrath, diftill’d 
Red drops of blood o’er all the fatal field ; t 
The woes of men unwilling to furvey, 
And all the flaughters that muft ftain the day. 
Near //us’ tomb in order rang'd around, 
The Trojan lines poffefs’d the rifing ground, 
There wife Pelydamas anit Fleé?or ftood ; 
Atneas, honour’d as a guardian God ; 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine ; 
‘The brother warriors of Antenor’s line ; 
With youthful Acamas, whofe beauteous face 
And fair proportion, match’d th’ etherial race ; 
Great Heé7or, cover’d with his {pacious fhield, 
Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 





NOTES, 

* Here we fee the order of battle is inverted, and 
oppofite to that which Ne/for propofed in the fourth 
book: for it is the cavalry which is there fuftained 
by the infantry ; here the infantry by the cavalry. 
But to-deliver our opinion, we believe it was the near- 
nefs of the enemy that obliged 4gamenmon to change 
the difpofition of the battle: he would break their 
battalions with his infantry, and compleat their de- 
feat by his cavalry, which fhould tall upon the 
flyers. 

" Thefe prodigies, with which Homer embellithes 
his poetry, are the fame with thofe which hiftory 
relates not as ornaments, but as truths. Nothing 
is more common in hiftory than fhowers of blood, 
and philofophy gives us the reafon of them: the two 
batdes which had been fought on the plains of Troy, 
had fo drenched them with blood, that a great 
quantity of i¢ might be exhaled in vapours, and 
carried into the air, and being there condenfed, fal] 
down again in dews and drops of the fame colour, 

it We have juft fecn at full length the piture of 
the general of the Greeks: here we fee Lecfor beau- 
tifully drawn in miniature. This proeecded from 


As the red ftar now flows his fanguine fires $ 
Through. the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 
‘Thus through the ranks appear’d the god-like nian, 
Plung’d in the rear, or blazing in ,the van ; , 
While ftreamy fparkles, reflleis as he flies, 

Flafh from his arms as light’ning from the fkies. 

As {weating reapers in fome wealthy field, § 

Rang’d in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 
Bear down the furrows, ti]! their Jabotrs meet>- 

. Thick fall the heapy harvefts at their feet. 

So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are ftrow’d on ev’ ry fide. 

None ftoop’d a thought to bafe inglorious flight ; 
But horfe to horfe, and man to man they fight. 

Not rabid wolves more fierce contelt their prey ; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none refign the day. 
Difcord with joy the fcene of death defcries, 

And drinks large flaughter at her fanguine eyes : 
Difcord alone, of all th’ immortal train, 

Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 
The Gods in peace their golden manfions fill, 
Rang’d in bright order on th’ Ofympsan hill 5 
But gen’ral murmurs told their griefs above, 
And each accus’d the partial will of ove. 
Mean while apart, fuperior, and alone, 

Th’ eternal Monarch, on his awful throne, 
Wrapt in the blaze of boundlefs glory fate ; 
And fix’d, fulfill’d the juft decrees of fate. 

On earth he turn’d his all-confid’ring eyes, 
And mark’d the fpot where /iion’s tow’rs arife 






























The 





; NOTES. 
the great judgment of the poet: it was neceflary to 
fpeak -fully of Agamemnon, who was to be the chief 
hero of this battle, and briefly of Acé?er, who had 
fo often been fpoken of at large before. This is an 
inftance that the poet well knew when to be con- 
cife, and when to be copious. It is impoffible that 
any thing fhould be more happily imagined than 
this fimilitude: jt is fo lively, that we fee Afeéfer 
fometimes fhining in arms at the head of his troops; 
and then immediately lofe fight of him, while he 
retires in the ranks of the army. 

It will be neceffary for the underflanding of 
this fimilitude, to explain the method of mowing 
in Homers days: they mowed in the fame manner 
as they plowed, beginning at the extremes of the 
ficld, which was equally divided, and proceeded till 
they met in the middle of it. By this means the 
raifed an emulation between both parties, Gili: 
fhould finifh their fhare tirft. If we conlider this 
cuftom, we fhall find ita very happy comparifon to 
the two armics advancing againit cach other, ta- 

ether with an exa€t refemblance in every circum- 
flanee the poet intended to iluflrate. 
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‘The fea with fhips, the fields with armies fpread, 
"The vitor’s rage, the dying, and the dead. 

- Thus while the morning-beams increaling bright 
‘O’er heav’n’s pure azure {pread the growing light, 
‘Comumitual death the fate of war confounds, ~ 
ach adverfe battle goar’d with equal wounds. 
But now (what time in fome fequefter’d vale* 
‘The weary woodman fpreads his {paring meal, 
When his tir’d arms refufe the axe to rear, 

And claim a refpite from the fylvan war 5 
But not till half the proftrate forefts lay 
‘Stretch’d in long ruin, and expos’d to day) 






NOTES 

* One may gather from hence, that in Homer’s 
time they did not meafure the day by hours, but by 
the progreflion of the fun; and diftinguifhed the 
parts of it by the moft noted employments. It may 
perhaps be entertaining to the reader to fee a general 
account of the menfuration of time among the an- 
cients, which we fhall take from Spondanus. At 
the beginning of the world it is certain there was no 
diftinction of time but by the light and darknefs, 
‘and the whole day was included in the general terms 
of the evening and the morning. Adunfter makes a 
pretty obfervation upon this cuftom: Our long- 
lived fore-fathers (fays he) had not fo much occafion 
to be exact obfervers how the day paffed, as their 
frailer fons, whofe fhortnefs of lite makes it necef- 
fary to diltinguifh every part of time, and fuffer none 
of it to flip away without their obfervation. - It is 
not improbable but that the Chaldeans, many ages 
after the flood, were the firft who divided the day 
anto hours; they being the firt who applied them- 
felves with any fuccels to aftrology. The moft 
ancient fun-dial we read of, is that of dchaz, men- 
tioned in the fecond book of Kings, ch. 20, about 
the time of the building of Rome: but as thefe were 
of no ufe in clouded days, and in the night, there 
was another invention of meafuring the parts of 
time by water; but that not being futficicntly exad, 
they laid it alide for another by fand. It is certain 
the ufe of dials was earlier among the Greeks than 
the Romans; it was above three hundred years after 
the building of Aome before they knew any thing of 
them: but yet they had divided the day and night 
into twenty-four hours, as appears from Yarra and 
Macrabius, thoueh they did not count the hours as 
we do, numercally, but from midnight to mid- 
night, and dillinguifhed them by particular names, 
as by the cock-crowing, the dawn, the mid-day, &%e. 
Phe fich fun-dial we read of among the Romans 
which divided the day into hours, is mentioned by 


- Then, nor till then, the Greeks impulfive might t 


Piere’d the black phalanx, and let in the light. 

Great Agamemnon then the flaughter led, 

And fléw Bienor at his people’s head: 

Whofe fquire Oz/eus, with a fudden fpring, 

Leap’d from the chariot to revenge his king, 

But in his front he felt the fatal wound, - 

Which piere’dhis brain,and ftretch’d him on the ground: 

Atrides {poil’d, and left them on the plain: 

Vain was their youth, their glitt’ring arfnour vain: 

Now foil’d with duft, and naked to the fky, 

Their {newy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. f a 
“we 





; . "NOT ES 
Pliny, lib. 1, cap. 20, fixt upon the temple of Qui- 
rigus by L. Papyrius the cenfor, about the twelfth 
year of the wars with Pyrrhus. But the firft that 


“was of any ufe to the public, was fet up near the 


roftra in the forum by Valerius Meffala the conful, 
alter the taking of Carana in Sicily; from whence 
it was brought, thirty years after the firft had been 
fet up by Pafyrius: but this was ftill an imperfeat 
one, the lines of it not exactly correfponding with 
the feveral hours. Yet they made ufe of it many 
years, till Q. Adarcius Philippus placed another by 
it, greatly improved: but thefe had {till one com- 
mon defect of being ufclefs in the night, and when 
the fkies were overcaft. All thefe inventions being 
thus ineffeQual, Scipio Nafica fome years after mea~ 
fured the day and night into hours from the drop- 
ping of water. 

+ Weohad juft before feen that all the Gods were” 
withdrawn from the battle; that ‘fupiter was re- 
folved, even againil the inclinations of them all, to 
honour the Trojans. Yet we here fee the Greeks 
breaking through them’; the love the poet bears to 
his countrymen makes him aggrandize their valour, 
and over-rule even the decrees of fate. To vary 
his battles, he fuppofes the Gods to be abfent this 
day 3 and they are no fooner gone, but the courage 
of the Greeks prevails, even againft the determina- 
tion of ‘fupiter. 

Some refine upon this place, ‘and believe that 
Homer intended, by particularizing the whitenefs of 
the limbs, to ridicule the effeminate education, of 
thefe unhappy youths. But as fuch an interpreta~ 
tion may be thought below the majefty of an epic 
poem, and a kind of barbarity to infult the unfor- 
tunate, we thought it better to give the pallage an 
air of compaftion. As the words are equally capable 
of cither meaning, we imagined the reader would 
be more pleafed with the humanity of the one, than 
with the fatire of the other. 


‘ 
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THe I 
Two fons.of Priam next to battle. move, - - 
The product one of marriage, oneiof love ; > 
In the fame car ‘the: brother warriors. ride, 
‘This took-the charge to combat, that to guide: 
Far other tafk,: than .when they. wont to keep; . 
On Jda’s tops, their father’s fleecy fheép!. : 
Thefe on. the mountains once Achrlles-found,* | - 
And-captiveledj with pliant. ofiers bound’s. 
Then to their fire for ample fums reftor’d;. + 
But now to perifh by dzrides’ fword: - | 
Pierc’d.in the. breaft the bafe-born dus bleeds : 
Cleft through the head,.his\brother’s fate fucceeds. 
Swift ta the fpoil. the.hafty victor falls; ase ; 
And fhript, their features :to his:mind: recalls. 
The Trojans fee the youths untimely die, : 
But helplefs. tremble for. themfelves, and fly: 
So when a:lion, ranging o’ér the lawns, 
Finds, on fome graffy lare, the couching fawns,. 
Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals draws, | 
And grinds the quiv’ring flefh with bloody jaws. 
The trighted-hind beholds, and dares not ftay, 
But fwift through ruftling'thickets burfts her way 5- 
All drown’d in-{weat the. panting mother flies, 
And ‘the big teass' roll trickling:from her-eyes. — 
Amidft tne tumult of the routed:train;" 
The fons of falfe Antimachus were:flain;: — - 
He, who for bribes his faithlefs-counfels:fold, — 
’ And voted Flelen’s flay for Paris’ gold. . 
Atrides mark’d as thefe their fafety fought, 
And flew thé children for the-father’s fault; ” 
Their headftrong horfe-unable to reftrain; ' +. 
‘They fhook with fear, and dropp’d the filken rein; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 
And thus, with lifted hands for mercy call. 
Oh fpare our youths, and-for the life we owe, 
Antimachus thall copious gifts beftow ; . 
NOTE S, 
_* Homer never lets any opporti 
tioning the hero of. his poem, Achilles: he gives 
here an inftance of:his former refentment, and ‘at 
once varies his poetry, and exalts his character. 
Nor does heanention ‘him curforily; he feems un- 





willing: to leave him; and when ‘he purfues the 


thread of the ftory in a few lines, takes occafion 
to fpeak again ‘of him. This is a very artful con- 
duct; by mentioning him fo frequently, he-takes 
care that the reader fhould not forget him, and 
fhews the importance of that hero;. whafe anger is 
the fubjeét of his poem. 

+ Itis obfervable that-Hfomer with a great deal 
of art interweaves the true ‘hiftory of the Troan 
war in his poem: he here‘gives.a circumftance that 
carries us back from the tenth year-of. che war to 
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t Soon as he hears, that: notin battlée flain; 

' The Grecian fhips bis captive fons detain, 

| Large heaps of brafs in ranforn.thall be told, 

And: fteel well temper’d; and perfuafive gold. 
Thefe words, attended with a flood of tears, 

t The youths addrefs’d to unrelenting cars: - 


















; i Lhe vengeful tnonarch gave this ftern reply; : 


If from: Ahtimachus ye pring, ye die: : 
! The daring wretch who once‘in council ftoed+ — 
To thed Uhffes’ and my brother’s blood, | ~ 


“ff For proffer’d peace! and fues his feed for grace! 


) No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 
| This faid, Pifander from the car he caft, 
' And piére’d‘his breaft: fupine he breath’d his laft. 
’ His brother leap’d to earth; but as he lay, 
The trenchant faulchion lopp’d his'hands away 5 


“THis fever’d head’ was tofs’d among the throng, 


And rolling drew a bloody trail along. 
| Then, where the thickeft fought, the victor flew ; 
The:king’s example-all his Greeks purfue. , 
Now by the foot the flying foot were flain,£ 
| Horfe trod by horfe, lay foaming on-the plain, 
; From the dry fields thick clouds’ of duft arife, 
| Shade the black hoft; and intercept the fkies. a 
' Thebrafs-hoof’d fleeds tumultuous plungeand bound} 
And ithe thick'thunder beats the lab’ring'ground. 
Still laught’ring on, the king of men proceeds; 
} The diftanc’d army wohders.at his ‘deeds, ; 
} As when the winds with raging flames confpire, 

And o’er the forefts roll the flood of fire, ; 
ve’s old honeurs fall, 
And one refulgent ruin levels all. : 
Before Atrides’ rage fo finks the foe, 
Whole fquadrons vanifh, and proud heads: lie Iow.. 
The-fteeds fly:trembling from. his. waving fword ; 
And many a car, now lighted of it’s lord, ae 
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the'very beginning of it. So that although the action 

of the‘poem takes up but a {mall part of the laftyearof 

the war; yet by fuch incidents as thefe we arc taught 

"a great many particulars that happened through the 
whole ferics of it. 

After Homer with a poetical juice has punifh- 
ed the fons of Antimachus for the crimes of the fa 
ther; he carries on. the narration, and prefents all 
the terrors of the battle to our view: we fee in the 
lively defcription the men and chariots overthrown, 
and hear the trampling -of the horfes feet. “Bhus 
the poct very artfully, by fuch fudden alarms, 
awakens the attention of the reader, that is apt to 
be tired and grow remifs by a plain and more cook 
narration, 
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Wide o'er the fields. with guidelefs fury folly ro cocZ 
Breaking their sanks, and crufhing, out their-fouls 5" 
While his keen faulchion drinks:theavarrior’s!lives;! 
More grateful, how, to vultures than their wives! #. 
Perhaps great [feéfor then had found: his fate, - 
But Five and-defliny prolong’d hiis fate, 9 6.7 
Sate from the darts, the-care of heav’n‘lic. ftood,:: . 
Amidi{t alarms, and death,,and dufi, anc: blood. ° +: 
Now: paft the tomb: where ancient -Juslay,t >”: 
Thro’ the mid field the- routed airge their-way:s Loh 
‘Where the wild figs th’. adjbining-fummit crown,» . 
That path they take; and fpeed-to reach the town. 
As fwift, Ateides with- loud -fhouts:-purfu’dy-: <tr} 
Hot with bis toil, and bath’d.in hoftile, bloods. « 
Now near the beech-tree, indthe Scgaa gates; 
The hero-halts, and, his aflociates watts. : ae 
Mean while. on ev’ry fide, around-the-plain, ; ' 
Difpers’d, diforder’d, fly the-Trojamtrain.:| 1.05. :. 
So flies 4 _heid of beaves, that ;hear.difnay’d -. 
The lion’s roaring through the midnight fhade; .. 
On heaps they tumble with fuccefslefs haftes! ... -. 
The favage feizes, ‘draws, and’ rends ‘the lates .2 1 
Not with lefs fury ftern. dtrides flevi, © - 4%: 
Still prefs?d the rout, and {till the hindmoft flew:s;  ‘ 
Hurk'd from their cars the braveft chiefs are kitl’d, 
And rage,-and death, and. carnage, load the -field.: -. 
Now ftorms the victor at the Zrgjan wall; °.” 
Surveys the tow’rs, and meditates their fall. . - 
. Si ‘ te dtl ad OES 
ze vf} IN .O'T Bg. . tao tirea bak 
* This.ds-a refle&tion.of the-poét, and-fuch an dné 
as arifes from a fentinrent oficompaflign and: indeed 
there is nothing more moving ‘than: to: fee*thofe 
herocs,i who were the love’ and delight’. of -thieir 
fpaufes, reduced. fuddenly: to: fuch a. condition iof 
horror, that thofe very -wiyds durfk not. looksupon 
them. We were very much furprifed to find a _re- 
mark of: Luffaihixs, upon dhis, which teems very 
wrong ahd unjults, he'woald. have. it..that theres 
in this place ancellipfis, which comprehends a -fevere 
raillery; ‘Tor, ({ays he) Lfamex would imply, that 
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thofe dead warriors were snewumore agreeable: to | 
; been, driven reven.: within. the walls.ofs Troy -Byl 
r this means: alfo ahdvpdet.; canhilts;;bothi for ithe 
| honour of LeéFor, and that of Aequemnon. eamen- 
: won has’ time enough to fhey, the. grestnefs of ‘his. 


vultures, than they had ever been in all their days 
to-their wives.” “This is-very iridiculaus, .to fup- 
pofe that thefe unhappy women did not:love their 
hufbands, is tq infule them barbaroully in their 
affliction s -and every, body can -eerthat: fich oa 
thought:in this place would-haye appeared mean, 
frizid, and outof (gafon, Lonier, on the:contrary, 
always cndeavours to excite conipaftion by the grief 
of the wives, whofe hufbands are killed in the bat- 
tle. { 1 a ak Be 

+ By the exa€inefs of Homer's defeription we {eg 
asin a land{cape the very place where this battle 
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: While? Agamemnon waftes the ranksaround,: 3 fo!‘ 
’ Fights in the froit, andi bathes witly blooll the ground;. 
Bid him giveaway ;2 but iffue forth commathds, ::.) | 
| And truft the warto-lefscinyportaht. hands tonic is 


: On wings of wind defcends. the warious maid, +i. 
: Lhe chief fhe-fourid amidit-the ranks of war, » 

|, Clofete the bulwarks, on'his-glitt’ring car. ° | 

; The Goddefsithen t. O fon of Priam hear!s >. 









| counter: ‘him when ‘Fuprter. \nterpoles. 
; gives us-hereia‘tketch oftwhat is-drawn -out at large 






But Yovedefcendingfhock th”: Thea hills,’ ae 
And dowgtheir-famuiits:pour’d a hundred rilfs::.: 





Th’ unkindled light?ningiinshishand he took} 973. { 
k And thus the nvany-coléur’d maid: befpokes co: .° 


dris;-with hafte thy. golden -wings: difplays pie 7 
To god-like Aecfor.this our: word convey. i°* 3) :< 





But when; or wounded ‘by the ifpear, or:dart, ° : 
That chief thall- mount his chariot, and depart: -. v 


’ Then Fove fhall ftring his arm, and fire his breaft, « 

, Then to.her thips. fhall flying-Greece be prefs’d,. 25. 6. 
Till to the main ithe burning: fun defeehdyey | 
‘ft And facred right, her awful fhade extend. |: 






He fpoke, andi Zris.at his word: obey’djs ic.t.- © 





From. Jove licome;aid:his high mandate bears: )' 


| While: Agamemnon waftesthe ranks ardtind,: +) 5 1.13 
: Fights im the fronts.and bdthés with blood she ground}. 
| Abftain from. fight pet iflue forth commands,. :/. 

' And truft therwaroto lefs important’ hands...) 


But wheh,.or:waundeéd by, the fpear, or dart, » 


' The chief fhall moist his chariot, ‘and depart ; 
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. was fought: Agaméninon drives the’ Trojans from. 
| the :tomb of Mas where: they-encamped all-the hight; 


that tothb ftood -inithe middle. ‘of the ‘plains from 
thence he purfties them by the wild -fiz-tree-to the- 
becch-tree; and-from thence to the vory: Scweah gate. 
Thus the fceene of .a€tion sis‘fixedy and:we fer the 
very rout through which the one retreats, and the 
“Othe advances. 

-nf Ettis avident that fome fych cantrivance ‘ds this 
was neceflarys the Zaagansziwe:leaen, frem the be- 


| ginning of this: book, werecto be. victoriaus:this. days; 


burtif Fapiter hatl not now Intgrpofedy jthey had 


valoury.andit.issna difyrace sta Aadfor notita en- 
The poet 


in the flory of this whole book: this he does to 
raife the curiofity-of the: rdadde,, and make him 
“impatient to hear thofe wreat!aGions ~which mult, 
be-performed before. Agamemnon :cn. retire, and 
Heéfor beviCtoriouss 5 
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‘Then to her fhips fhali flying Grerce’be, pret, “* 
Till to the main the burning fin defcend,” 
And facred riight-her awful flrade extend. 


‘Then Yovefhall ftring thy arm, and fire thy breaft, ; 


She faid, and vanifh’d: Heéfor, with a bound, °~ 


Springs from his chariot on‘thé‘trembling ground, . 
In clanging arms: ‘he grafpsin‘eitherhand ' .- 

A pointed lance,’and fpeeds from band to band 3. °" 
Revives their ardour, turns their fteps from flight, 
And. wakes anew the dying flames of fight. * 


"hey ftand to arms: the ‘Greeks their onfet dare, .. . 


Condenfe-their pow’rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new: fpirit to each breaft returns : 
The fight. renew’d with fiercer fury burns: ° 
The king leads on; all fix on him their eye,’ 
And learn from him, to conquer, or to die.’ 
Ye facred nine, celeftial Mufes ! tell, * 
‘Who fac’d him firft, and by his:prowefs fell? 
The great /phidamas, the bold and'young, + 
From fage Antenor and Theano {prong 5 
Whom from his youtirhis grandfire Ciffeus bred, 
And nurs’d in Thrace where fhowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down ‘his rofy cheeks inveft, 
And early horiour watm his gen’rous breaft, - 
. When the kind fire confign’d his daughter’s charms 
f Theano’s filter) to his youthful arms. ¢ aan. 
But call’d by glory to the wars of Tray, . .. 
He leaves untafted the firlt fruits ofjoy; 
From his lov’d bride departs ‘with melting-eyes, 
And‘fwift to aid his dearer country flies. : 


With'twelve black fhips he reach’d ‘Percope’s flrand, 


Thence ‘took the long, laborious march by land. 
Now ‘fierce for fame, before the ranks he {prings, | 
‘Téw’ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Atrides firft-difcharg’d.the:miffive fpear; 

The Trojan ftoop’d, the javelin pa s'd in-air. 
“Then near'the corfelet, at the monarch’s Heart, - 
With all his ftrength the youth direéts his dart :- 
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* The poct, to win the attention of the reader, 
and feeming himfelf to be ftruck with the exploits 
of Agahemnon while he’ recites them, (who when 
the battle was rekindled, ‘ruflies’ out to engage his 
enetnics) invokes not one mufe, as‘he did in the be- 
ginning of the poetn, but'as if he iitended to warn 


us that ‘he was about to relate fomething furprizing, 


he inyokes the whole nine; aud then, as ‘if he had 
received their inipiration, gees on ‘to deliver, what 
they fuggefted'to him. “ By means ,of this apoftrophe, 
: « 1 OO, eae woe 7 aes ed 
the inbagination' of the reader is ‘for filled, ‘that he 
feems not only prefent, ‘but active in the fcehe to 
which the {kill of the poet has tran[ported ‘him, : 
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; But the broad belt, with plates of filver bound, 

‘J; The point rebated, and repell’d ‘the wound, 

} Encumber'd with the dart, Afrides lands, . 
_|{ Till grafp’d with force, he wrench’d it from h's’ 


hands. 


' At once his weighty fword difcharg’d a wound 
‘]; Fullon his neck, that fell’d him to the ground. 


Stretch’d in the duft th’.nhappy warrior lies, 


And fleep eternal-feals his fwimming eyes. 


Oh worthy better fate ! oh early flain! 


‘Thy country’s friend ; and virtuous, tho’ in vain! 
. No more the youth fhall join his confort's fide, 
‘ At once a virgin, and at once a bride! - 


No more with prefents her embraces mect, 
Or lay the {poils of conqueft at her feet. 


_On whom his paffion, lavilh of his ftore, 


Beftow’d fo much, and vainly promis’d more! 


-Unwept, uncover’d on the plain he Jay, 


While the proud victor bore his arms away. 
Coon, Antenor’s cldeft hope, was nigh: 


‘Tears, at the fight, came itarting from his eye, 


While piere’d with grief the much-lov’d youth he 
: view'd, 

And the pale features now deform’d with blood. 

Then witlr his {pear, unfeen, his time he took, 

Aim’d at the king, and near his elbow ftruck. 

The thrilling fteel tranfpierc’d the brawny part, 

And through his arm ftood forth the barbed dart, 


| Surpriz’d the monarch feels, yet void of fear 


On Cosn rufhes with his lifted {pear : 
His brother’s corps. the pious Trojan diaws, 


| And calls his country to affert his caufe, 
| Defends hint breathlefs.on thefanguine field, 


And o’er the body fpreads his ample fhield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 
Transfix’d the warrior with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother’s blecding breatt.he lay, 


Thesnonarch’s faulchion lopp’d his head away : 
The. 


Ze -NOT ES. 
+ Homer here gives us the hiftcry of this Iphiva. 
mas, his parentage, the place of his birth, and many’ 
circumftances of his private life. This he dees ta 
diverfify his poctry, and to Toften with fume ami- 
able embcllifhments, the continual horrors that mutt 


of neceffity flrike the imagination, in an uninter- 


rupted narration of blood and flaughter, 
~ That the rétder may ‘not be fhocked at the 
marriage of Jphidamas with his mother’s fifler, it 


, may not be amifs'to obferve, that confanguinity was 
F no mmpediment in’ Greece inthe days of Llomer: nox 


is Jphbidamas fingular in this kind of marriage, for 
Diomed was marricd to his own aunt as well as hes 
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The focial fhades the fame dark journey, g0) . 
And join each ‘other in the realms below. 

The vengeful vitor rages round the fields, 
With ev’ry weapon, art or fury yields:, ; 
By the long lance, the (word, or pond’rous ftone, 
Wholeranks are broken,and whole troops o’erthrown. 
This, while yet warm, diftill’d the purple flocd 5" 
But when the wound grew {tiff with clotted. blood, 
‘Then grinding tortures his {trong bofom rend, 
Lefs keen thofe darts the fierce //yrhia fend, * 


(The pow’rs that caufe the treming matron’s throes, | 


Sad mothers of unutterable woes!) ~ 
Stung with the {mart, all panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives his fquire the rein: 
Then with a voice which fury made more ftrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 
© friends! O Greeks / affert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finifh what this arm begun: 
Lo! angry ¥2ve forbids your chief to itay,t 
And envies half the glories of the day. 

He faid; the driver whirls his lengthfu] thong; 
The horfes fly | the chariot fmoaks along.’ 


Clouds from their noftrils the fierce courfers blow," 


And from their fides the foam defcends in fnow ; 
Shot thro” the battle in a moment’s fpace, - 
‘The wounded monarch at his tent thty place. 
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NOTES, 

* Thefe Iythie are the Goddeffes that Homer 
-fuppofes to prefide over child-birth: he arms their 
hands with a kind of inftrument,. from which a 
pointed dart is fhot into the diftreffed mother, as an 
arrow from a bow; fo that as Eris has her torch, 
and ‘Yupiter his thunder, thefe Goddeffes have their 
darts which they fhoot into wamen in travail. Ee 
calls them the daughters of uo, becaufe fhe pre- 
fides over the marriage-bed. Here we find thie 
flyle of the holy f{cripture, which to exprefs a fevere 
pain, ufually compares it to that of a woman in la- 
bour. Thus David, “ Pain came upon them as 
upon a woman in travail ;” and Jfaiah, “ They 
fall grieve as a woman in travail.” And all the 
prophets are full of the like expreffions. | 
+ Homer defcribes Agamemnon as yacked with 
almoft intolerable pains, yet he does not complain 
of the anguifh he fuffers, but that he is obliged to- 
retire from the fight. This indeed, as it proved his 
undaunted fpirit, fo'did it likewife his wifdom: 
had he fhewed any unmanly dejceion, it would 
have difpirited the army3 but his intrepidity makes, 
them believe his wound Jefs dangerous, and ‘renders 
them not fo highly concerned for the abfence of 
their general, 6 
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. ‘No. fooner, Heétor faw the king retix’d,. 
; Buf thus his Trejgus_ and his aids he fir’d. 
1; Hear all ye Dardan, all ye. Lycian race! : 
; Fam’d in clofe fight, and dreaded:face to face; 
; Now call-to mind your ancient trophies won, 
; Your reat forefathers. virtues, and your, own. 
: Behold, the gen’ral flies! deferts. his pow‘rs ! 
' Lo Youve himfelf declares the conqueft our’s! 
: Now on-yon ranks impel your, foaming fteeds 5 
+ And, fure of-glory, dare immortal deeds. 
- ‘With words like thefe the fiery chief alarms 
. His.fainting hoft, and ev’ry bofom warms. 
‘ As the bold. hunter chears his, hounds to.tear 
i The brindled lion, or the tufky. bear, 
: With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
‘ And fprings the foremoft with his lifted dart: 
.So god-like Heéfor, prompts his troops to dare ; 
{Nor prompts alone, but leads himfelf to war. 
;On the black body, of :the. foes he pours, : 
1 As from the cloud’s deep bofom, {well’d-with fhow’rsp 
+A fudden ftorm the purple ocean fweeps, 
‘Drives the wild waves, and-toffes.all the,deeps.- ~ . 
Say Mufe! when Jove the Trzjan’s. glory; crown’d,t: 
Beneath his arm.what heroes, bit the ground-? 
- Affeus, Dolops, and. Autonous, dy’d, 
pites next was added. to their fide, : 
Then: 

































: N;:O T,E S.' 
| The poet juft before. has given us an invocation: 
of the mufés, to make.us attentive to the great ex- 
ploits of “Agamemnon. Here we have one. with re- 
‘ gard to Heéfor, but this laft aayinere .be more 
-eafily accounted for than the other. For in that, 

after fo folemn an invocation, we might reafonably 
| have expected wonders from the, hero: whereas 
' in reality“he kills but.one, man. before. he himfelf is 
wounded ; and what he. docs. afterwards feems to- 
proceed from a frantic valour, arifing. from the 
{mart of the wound: we do not find by the text 
‘that he kills one man, but overthrows feveral in 
his fury, and then retreats: fo. that one would. _ 
imagine he invoked the mufes only to defcribe 
his retreat. But upon a nearer view, we fhall find 
that Homer fhews a commendable partiality to his. 
own.,countryman and hero Agamemnon: he feems 
ta detraé&t from the greatnefs of Heéfor’s actions, 
by afcribing them to .7upiters whereas Agamemnon 
conquers by the dint.of bravery: and that this isa 
juft obfervation, will appear by what. follows. 
hofe Greeks that fall by the fworf.of Hector, he 
paffts over as if, they were all vulgar men: he fays 
nothing of them, but that they died; and only 
briefly mentions their names, as if he endeavoured 
to 
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Then. brave Alipponous fani?d'in many a fight, - The fons,of Merops fhone-amidft the war ; 
. | Tow’ring they rode in. one.refulgent ear : 


Opheltius, Orus,- funk. to endlefs night, ae ‘ ; 

Efymnys, Agelaus; all.chiefs of name; -° | 7 -P'In deep prophetic arts theirfather {kill’d, 

The reft were vulgar deaths, unknown. to fame. - Had warn’d his children from the Trzan field ; 

As when a weftern whirlwind, charg’d with ftorms, : Fate urg'd them. on ; the father warn’d in vain ; 

Difpels;the gather’d clouds that Nefus.forms; —~ [ They ruth to fight, and perifh’d on the plain! 

The guft continu’d, violent, and ftrong, | Their breafts no more the vital'{pirit warms ; 

Rolls fable clouds.in heaps and heaps along ; The ftern Zydides trips their fhihing arms. 

Now to the fkies the foaming billows rears, - , |, Fypirechus by great Ulyffes dies, 3 

‘Now breaks the furge, and wide the bottoin bates. |--And rich sb ime becomes his prize. 

Thus raging Alecfor, with refiftlefs hands, Great Jove from-Jde with flaughter fills his fight, 
And level hangs the doubtful {cale of fight, 


O’erturns, confounds, and fcatters all their bands. 
Now the laft ruin the whole hoft appalls ; py Tydeus’ lance Agaftrophus was flain, 
he fay-fam’d hero of Peonian {train ; 


Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls 3 f 
But wife Uhffes call’d Lydides forth, * Wing’d with his fears, on foot he ftrove to fly, 
His fteeds too diflant, and the foe too nigh ; 


His, foul rekindled, and awak’d his worth. 
And ftand we.deedtefs, O.eternal fhame ! Through broken orders, {wifter than the wind, 
’ He fled, but flying left his life behind. 


Till Heftor’s arm involye the fhips in flame ? 
Hafte, let us join, and combat fide’ by fide. ‘This Heéfor fees, as his experienc’d eyes 
The warrior thus,, and thus the friend reply’d, ' Traverfe the files, and to the refcue flies ; 
No martial toil I fhun, no danger fear; Shouts, as he paft, the cryftal regions rend, 
Let Heéfor come ; I wait his fury here. - And moving armies on his march attend. ; 
But Fove with conqueft crowns:-the Trzjan trains | Great Diomed himfelf was feiz’d with fear, + 
And, Fee our ‘foe; all human force is vain. ae, And thus befpoke'his brother of the war. | ead es 
He tigh’d 5 but fighing, rais’d his vengeful ftcel, Mark how this way yon bending {quadrons yield . 
And from his car the proud Thymbraus fell : The ftorm rolls on, and Heéfor rules the field : 
Motion, the charioteer, purfu’d his lord, Here ftand his utmoit force—-The warrior faid ; 
His death ennobled by Uhjfes' fword, "Swift as' the word, ‘his pondrous javelin fled oy 
Nor mifs’d it’s aim, but where the lumage danc’d, 


There flain, they left them in eternal night 5 
Then plung’d arnidft the thickeft. ranks of fight. ~~ | -Raz’d the fmooth cone, and thence obliquely glane’d. 
Safe in his helm (the' gift of Phabus’ hands) 


So twe wild.boars oufftrip the following hounds,. . C 
Then fwift revert} and wounds return for wounds. f Without a wound the Trejan hero ftands ; 
But yet fo Runn’d, that flage’ring on the plain, 


Stern Heétor’s conquefts in the middle plain: 
Stood check’d awhile, and Greece refpir’d again. ‘His arm and knee his finking bulk fuftain ; ; 
us . H O'er 


fet N'O TES... : 


to-conceal the overthrow of the Greeks. But when: 
he {peaks of his favourite Agamemnon, he expatiates 
and dwells upon his actions ; and fhews us, that: 
thofe that fell by-his hand were all men ‘of diftine- 
tion, fuch as were the fons of Priam, of Antenor, 
and Antimachus. It is true, Heéfor killed as many: 
leaders of the Greeks as Agamemnon of the Trojans, 
and -more of the common foldiers ; but’ by parti- 
cularizing the deaths of the chiefs ‘of: Troy, he 
{ets the deeds of Agamemnon in the ftrongelt point 
of light, and by his filence in refpeét to the leaders 
whom /eéfor flew, he calls a fhade over the great- 
nefs of the aRion,, and confequently it appears Icfs 
confpicuous. 

* There is fomething inftruétive in thofe which 
{gem the moft common pallages of Homer, who 
‘by making the wife Usffes dire& the brave Diomed 
ip all a enterprizes of the laft book, and-by main- 

No. 8. . 
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te N OT E'S, : 
taining the fame condu@ in this, intended to thew 
this moral, That valour fhould always be under 
the guidance of wifdom. Thus in the eighth book,, 
when, Dyomed. could fearce be reftraincd by the 
thunder of Fupiter, Neflor,is at hand to moderate. - 
his courage ; and this hero fcems to have made a 
very good ufe of thofe-inftruétions ; his valour no 
longer runs out into rafhnefs: though he is too 
brave to decline the fight, yet he is too wile to 
fight a aintt, Fupiter.. a 
+ Tiere fcems to be fome difficulty in thefe 
words: this brave warrior, who has frequently 
inet J7ecfor in the battle, and offered himfelf for 
the fingle combat, is here fald to ‘be feized with, 
fear at the very fight of him: this may be thought 
‘not to agree with his ufual behaviour, and to dero- 
_ gate from the general chara€ler of his intrepidity ¢ 
,but we mult remember that Diomed himlelf has 
P P but 


af 
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“. §So Troy reliev’d from that wide-wafting hand, 
Shall breathe from flaughter, and in combat ftand,' 
i Whofe fons new'tremble at: his darted fpear, 
' As fcattér’d lambs the rufhing lion fear, « 

He dauntlefs, thus : Thou conqu’ror of the fair, 
Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair ; : 
Vain archer! trufting to the diftant dart, 
i{Unfkill’d in arms to aét-a irianly part ! 

-{'Thou haft but done what boys or women can.;: 

:.} Such hands may wound, - but not incenfe a man. 
«Nor boaft the fcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 

A coward’s weapon never hurts the brave. 

‘Not fo this dart, which thou may’ft one day feel: 
_| Fate wings it’s flight, and death is on the tteel ; 

. Where this but lights, fome noble life expires, 

‘ It?s touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of fires, 

' Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 

And leaves fuch objects, ‘as diftract the fair. 

__ Ulyffes haftens with a trembling heart, ~ 

:Before him fteps, and bending draws the dart : 

Forth flows the blood ; an eager pang fucceeds ; 

Tydides mounts, and te the navy fpeeds. ; 
Now onthe field Usifes ftands alone, 

‘The Greeks all-fled, the Loans pouring on + 

But ftands colleéted in himfelf and whole,. | . 

And queftions thus his own unconquer’d foul..|| 

What farther fubterfuge, what hopes remain ? 
What fhame, inglorious if I quit the plain? 
: ae : ; ‘What 


Over his dim fight-the mifty vapours rife, * 0. 
And a fhort darknefs fliades his fwimming eyés. 
Tydides followed to tegain his larice 5 Ble a 
While Heéor rofe, recover’d from the trance;) * 
Remounts his car, and herds amid& the croud;' 
The Greek purfues him, and exults aloud. 

Once more thank Phebus for thy forfeit breath, - 
Or thank that fwiftnefs which. outftrips the death. : 
Well by Apolla are thy pray’rs repaid, . 

And oft that partial-pow’r has lent his aid. - oe 
Thou fhale not tong the death deferv’d withftand, 
If any God affifl Tydidés’ hand. : 

Fly then, inglofious! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghotts fhall pay. 

Hirh, while he triumph’d,. Paris ey’d from far, 
(The fpoufe of Alclen, the fair caufe of war) . 
Around the fields his feather’d fhafts he {ent, 

From ancient J/us’ ruin’d monument ; *. 

Bet.ind the column plac’d, he bent his bow, 

And wing’d an-arrow at th’ unwary foe ; 

Juft as he ftoop’d, Agaftropbus’s creft 

"Yo feize, and drew the corfelet from his breaft,+ 
‘lhe bow-ftring twang’d ; nor flew the fhaft in vain,’ 
But pierc’d ‘his foot, and nail’d it to the plain. t 
"Lhe laughing Trajan, with a joyful {pring § 

‘Leaps from his ambufh, and infults the king. ° 

He bleeds | (he cries) fome God has fped my darts 
Would the fume God had fixt it in his heart! 







































: ihe ‘NOTES. : 
to remove with honour.moft of the braveft Greeks, 
from the'field of battle, before the Trojans can con. 
‘quer. Thus Agamemnon, Diomed, and Ubffes mult 
-bleed, before the poet can allow his countrymen to- 
retreat. ; . : 
§ Some are of opinion that Homer intended to. 
fatirize in this place the unwarlike behaviour of. 
Paris : fuch an effeminate laugh and gefture is un-- 
becoming a brave warrior, but agrees very well! 
with the character of Paris: nor do we remem-- 
ber that in the whole Hiad any one perfon is de-. 
{cribed in-fuch an indecent tran{port, though upon: 
amuch more glorious or fuccefstul a€tion. ‘He cone 
cludes his ludicrous infult with a‘circumftance very. 
much to the honour of ‘Diomed, and very much to. 
the difadvantage of his own character ;. for he re- 
veals to an enemy the fears of Trey, and compares: 
the Greeks to lions, and the Yraans to theep.. 
Diomed is, the very reverfe of him ; he defpifes and. 
leffens the wound he received, and in the midft of 
his pain, would not gratify his enemy with the 
little joy he might give him by Ictting him know it.. 
| This is a paffage which very much ftrikes us : 
_We have here a brave hero ‘making a. noble folilo~ 


Quy). 


NOTES. ae 
but juft told us, that Fupiter fought againit the 
Grecians ; and that all the endeavours of himfelf 
and Ulyffes would be in vain: this fear therefore of 
Dicmed is far from being difhonourable; it is not 
Heétor, but _Fupiter of whom he is afraid. 

#* We thought it neceffary juft to put the reader 
in mind, that the battle {till continues near the 
tomb of Jus: by a juft obfervation of that, we may” 
with pleafure fee the various turns of the fight, and 
how every ftep of ground is won or loft, as ‘the 
armies are repulfed or victorious, 

+ One would think that the poet at all times en- 
deavoured to condemn the praétice of flripping the 
dead, during the heat of the action; he frequently 
defcribes the vitor wounded, whilche is fo employ- 
ed about the bodies of the flain ; thus in the prefent 
book we fee Agameninon, Diomed, Uhffes, Elephenor, 
and £urypylus, all fuffer as they ftrip the meh the 
flew; and’ in the fixth book he brings in the wife 
Niflor directly forbidding it. 

{ Ie cannot but be a fatisfaGtion to the reader 
to [ee the poet {mitten with the love of his country- 
men, and at all times confulting it’s glory: this day 
was to be plorious to Troy, but Homer takes care 


. 
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What danger, fingly if I ftand the ground, - 
My friends all fcatter’d, all the foes around? 
Yet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth fuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies : 
To die;..or conquer, proves a hero’s heart ; 
And knowing this, I know a foldier’s part. * 

Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaft, . 
Near, and more near, the fhady cohorts preft ; 
Thefe, in, the warrior,. their own fate inclofe ; 
And round him deep the fleely circle grows. 
So fares a’boar whom all the troop furrounds 
Of fhouting huntimen, and of clam?rous hounds ; 
He grinds his iv’ry tufks; he foams with ire ; 
His fanguine eyeballs glare with living fire ; 
By thefe, ‘by thofe, on ev’ry part is ply’d, 
And the red flaughter fpreads on ev’ry fide. 
Pierc’d: thro’ the fhoulder, firlt Deiopis fell ; 
Next Ennomus and Thoén funk to hell; 
Cherfidamas, beneath the naval thruft, - 
Falls prone to earth, and grafps the bloody duft. 
Charops, the fon of Hippafus, was near j. 
Ubffes reach’d hint with the fatal fpear ; 
But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 
Socus, the brave, the gen’rous, and the wife = 
Near as he. drew, the warrior thus began. 

O great Uhffes, much-enduring man! 
‘Not deeper fkill’d in ev’ry martial flight, 
Than worn to toils, and aCtive in the fight ! 





- NOTES. 

quy, or rather calling ‘@ council within himfelf, 
when he was fingly to ‘encounter an army: it is 
impoffible for the reader not to be in pain for fo 
gallant a man in fuch an imminent danger; he 
mutt be impatient for the event, and his whole 
curiofity muit be awakened till he knows the fate 
of Uhffes, who {corn’d to fly, though encompaffed 
by an army... / 

* It is ajuft obfervation, that there is no moral 
fo evident, or fo conftantly carried on through the 
Tliad, as the neceflity mankind at all times has of 
diviné affiftance. Nothing is performed with fuc- 
eefs, without particular mention of this; Heéfor is 
not faved. from a dart without Apollo, or Uiyffes with- 
out Minerva, Jdomer is perpetually acknowledging 
the hand of God in all events, and afcribing to that 
only, all the victories, triumphs, rewards, or pu- 
nifiments of men. ‘Phus the grand moral he laid 
down at the entrance of this poem, The will of 
God was fulfilled, runs through his whole work, and 
is with a moft remarkable care and’ conduét put 
into the naouths of his greateft and wifelt perfons 
on every occafion. omer generally makes fome 
peculiar God attend. on:each hero; for the ancients 


| men at the houn of their birth, and dire 
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‘This day two brothers fhall thy conqueft grace, 
And end at once the great Hiippufian race, ~ 
Or thou beneath this lance’ mutt prefs the field-—— 


‘He faid, and forceful'pierc’d his fpacious fhield : 


Thro’ the {trong brafs the ringing javelin thrown,. 
Plow’d half his fide, and bar’d it to the bone. 


‘By Pallas’. care,‘the {pear, tho’ deep infix’d, * 


Stopp’d fhort of life, nor with his entrails mix’d.. 

The wound not mortal wife Uses knew,’ 
Then furious thus, (but firft fome {teps withdrew :) 
Unhappy man! whofe death our hands fhall. 

grace ! 
Fate calls thee hence, and. finifh’d is thy race. 
No longer check my conquefts on the foe ; 
But pierc’d by this, to endlefs darknefs go, 
‘And add one fpeétre to the realms below ! ; 
| He fpoke, while Secus {ciz’d with fudden fright,. 
Trembling gave way, and turn’d his back to flight,, 
Between his fhoulders pierc’d the following dart,. 
And held. it’s paffage thro’ the panting: heart.. 
Wide in his breaft appear’d the grizly wound 3. 
He falls ; his armour rings againft the ground. 
Then thus Uly/fes, gazing on the flain: 
Fan'd fon of fHippafus! there prefs the plain; + 
There ends thy narrow {pan.aflign’d by. fate, 
Heav’n owes Olyfes yét a longer date. 
Ah wretch ! no father fhall thy corps eompofe,, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother clofe, { 
But 
NOTES. 

believed that every man had his particular tutelary 
deity ;, thefe in {ucceeding times were called De-. 
mons or Genii, who: (as they. thought), were given to: 
d. the: 
whole: courle of their lives. . 

+ Homer has been blamed by fome late cenfurers. 
for making his heroes addrefs difcourfes to the dead. 
But we may reply, that paffion di@ates thefe: 
fpeeches, and it is generally to the dying,. not to: 
the dead, that they are often rather reflections,.: 
than infults. Were it otherwife, Flomer deferves. 
not to be cenfured for feigning what hiltories-have-- 
reported as truth. We find in. Plutarch that Mark 
Antony, upon fight of the dead body of Brutus,. | 
none and reproached him with the death of his. 
brother Cavus, whom. Brutus had killed in Adacedonia. 


_ in revenge for the murder of Cicer. 


¢ This is not literally tranflated: what. the poct 


. fays gives us the moft lively piGture imaginable of 


the vultures in the act of tearing their prey with: 


) their bills s. they beat the body with their wings. 


as they rend it, which is a very natural circumflance,, 
but fcarce poffible to be copied by a tranflatos 
without lofing the beauty of it. 

‘ G. 
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But hungry birds fhall tear thofe balls away, 
s\nd hov’ring vultures fcream around their prey. 
Me Greece fhall honour,, when I meet my doom,* 
With folemn fun’rals and a lafting tomb. 
"Then raging with intolerable fmart, 
He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 
‘The dart.a tide of {pouting gore purfu’d, 
And gladden’d Troy with fight of -hoftile blood.. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief inivade, 
Fore’d he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
’ Dhvice to it’s pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 
‘The well-known voice thrice Afenc/aiis hears + 
Alarm’d, to djax Teamen he cry*d, 
Who fhares his labours, and defends his fide. 
O friend! Utes’ fhouts invade my ear ; 
Diftrefs’d he feems, and no affiflance near: 
“Strong as he is; yet, one oppos’d to all, 
Opprefs’d by multitudes, the beft may fall. 
Greece, robb’d of him, mutt bid her hoft defpair, 
And feel a lofs, not ages can repair. 
Then, where the cry directs, his courfe he bends; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends.t- 
The prudent chief in fore diftrefs they found, 
With-bands of furious Traans compafs’d round. 
As when fome huntfman with a flying {pear, 
From the blind thicket wounds a fately deer ; 
Down his cleft fide while frefh the blood diftills, 
He bounds aloft, and {cuds from hills to hills: 
‘Tall life’s warm vapour iffuing through the wound, 
Wild mountairi-wolves the fainting beaft furtound ; 
Jatt as their jaws his proftrate limbs invade, 
"Che lion rufhes through the woodland fhade, 
"The wolves, though hungry, {cour difpers'd away ; 
‘The lordly favage vindicates his prey. 
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honours paid to the afhes of the dead have been 


greatly valued in all ages: this pefthumous honour , 


was paid as a public acknowledgment that the per- 
fun deceafed had deferved well of his country, and 
confequently was an incitement to the living to imi- 
tate his aGtions: in this view there is no man but 


would be.ambitious of them, not as they are tefti-” 


monics of titles or riches, but of diftinguifhed merit. 

+ The filence of other heroes on many occafians 
is very beautiful in J¥omer, but particularly fo in 
jax, who isa gallant rough foldier, and readier to 


adi than to fpeak: the prefent neceflity of UAYs re- | 
quired fuch a behaviour, for the leaft delay might 


have been fatal to hima jew therefore complying 
bo h with his own inclinations, and the urgent con- 
dition of UAffes, makes no reply to Adenelaus, but 
tnamediately hiallens to his relic. The reader will 






* We may fec from fuch paflages as thefe, that 


Uhfes thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 

A fingle warrior, -half an hoft fuftains : - 

But foon as Ajax heaves his tow’r-like fhield, 

The {catter’d crouds fly frighted o’er the field ; 
Atrides’ arm the finking hero ftays, —~ 

And fav’d from numbers, to his -car conveys. 

ViGtorious Ajax plies the routed crew ; 
And firft Doryclus, Priam's fon, he flew ; 

On ftrong Pandacus next inflicts.a wound, 
‘And lays Ly/ander bleeding on the ground. 
‘As when a torrent, fwell’d with wintry rains, 
Pours from the mountains o’er the'delug’d plains, 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 

A country’s mins! to the feas are borne: 

Fierce Ajax thus o’erwhelms.the yielding throng, 
Men, {teeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 

But Aor, from this fcene of flaughter far, | 
Rag’d on the left, and rul’d the tide of war: — 
Loud groans proclaim his progrefs through the plain, 
And loud Scamander fwells with heaps of flain. 
There Neftor and Idomeneus oppofe : 

The warrior’s fury, there.the battle glows 3 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot’s height, 
His {word deforms the beautcous ranks of fight.: - 
The fpoufe of Helen dealing darts around, 

Had pierc’d Machaon with a diftant wound : 
In his right shoulder the broad fhaft appear’d, 
‘And treinbling Grecce for her phyfician fear’d. 
To Neffor then Idsmeneus begun: 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus’ valiant fon! 
Afcend thy chariot, hafte with {peed away, 
And great Machaon to the thips convey. 

A wife phyfician, fkill’d,our wounds ‘to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 


Old 
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‘obferve bow juftly the poct maintains this charaer 
of Ajax throughout the whole Iliad, who is often 


filent when he has an opportunity to fpeak, and 
when he fpenks, it is like a foldicr, with a martial 
air, and always with brevity. 

¢ The poet paffes a very fignal commendation 
upon phyficians: the army had feen feveral of the 
bravelt of their heroes wounded, yct were not fo 
much difpirited for them all, as they were at the 
fingle dunger of AZachaon: butthe perfon whom he 
calls a phyfician feems rather to be a furgeon ; the 
cutting out of arrows, and applying anodynes being 
the province of. the latter: however, we muft con- 
clude that AZachasn was both a phyfician and fur- 
geon, and.that thofe two profeffions were praQifed 
by one perfon. It is reafonable to think, from the 
frequency of their wats, that the profeflion in thofe 
days was chiefly chirurgical: Ce//fus fays exprefsly . 
that 
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Old Neffor mounts the feat: befide him rode 
‘The wounded offspring of the healing God. bs 
He lends the lafh; the feeds with founding feet ~ 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow’rd the fleet. 

But now Cebriones, from Heéior’s car, 
Survey’d,the various-fortune of the war. 

While here (he cry’d) the flying Greeks are flain ; 
. Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 

Before great Ajax, fee the mingled throng ~ 

Of men and chariots driv’n in heaps along! 

I know him well, diftinguifh’d o’er the field 

By the broad glitt’ring of the fev’nfold fhield. 

Thither, O Alecfor, thither urge thy fteeds ; 

‘There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 
‘There horfeand foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of flaughter mix-with fhouts of fight. 

Thus having {poke, the driver's lafh refounds ; 

Swift thro’ the ranks the rapid chariot bounds; 
Stung by the {troke, the courfers {cour the fields, 
O’er heaps of carcaffes, and hills of fhields. 
The horfes hoofs are bath’d in heroes gore, 
And dafhing, purple all the car before, 
The groaning axle-fable drops diftils, | 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 


NOTES, 


- that the Dietetic was long after invented ; but that 
Jotany was in great efteem and practice, appears 


from the ftories of Medea, Circe, &c. We often 


"find mention among’ the) moff ancient writers, of | 


women eminent in that art; as of Agamede in this 
_ very book, who is faid (like Solomon) to have known 
the virtues of every plant that grew on the carth, 
and of :Polydamune in the fourth book of the Odyfey. 
Homer, we believe, knew all that was known in his 
time of the practice of thefe arts. 
extracting of arrows, flanching of blood by, the bit- 
ter root, fomenting of wounds with warm water, 
applying proper bandages and remedics, are all ac- 
cording to the true precepts of art. There are like- 
wife feveral paffages in his work that thew his know- 
ledge of the virtue of plants, even of thofe qualities 
which are commonly (though perhaps crroneoutly) 
afcribed to them,.as of the moly againft enchant- 
ments, the willow which canfes barrennefs, the 

nepenthe, &c. 
* The addrefs of Homer in bringing off Ajax 
with decency is admirable: he makes. Avc7or atraid 
* to approach him: he brings down Zupiter himiclf 
to terrify him; fo that he retreats not from a-mor- 
tal, but from a God. This whole paflage is inimi- 
a jufland beautiful: we fee 4jax drawn in the 
molt bold and ftrong colours, and in a manner 
ee in the defcription. We fee him flowly and 
a . 


ow 
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His methods of 


Here Heéor plunging through the thickelt fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light : 

By the.long lance, the {word, or pond’rous ftone,, 
The ranks lie fcatter’d, and the troaps o’erthrown) 
Ajax he fhuns, through all the dire debate, . 

And fears that arm, whofe force he felt fo late. 
‘But partial Yove, efpoufing Heé7or’s part, * 
Shot heav’n-bred horror through the Grecian’s heart ;: 
Confus’d, unnerv’d in Heé?or’s prefence grown, 
- Amaz’d he ftood, with terrors not his own. ~ 
O’er his broad back his moony fhield he threw,. 
And glaring round, by tardy fleps withdrew. 
Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
Befet with watchful dogs, and {houting fwains,. 
Repuls’d by numbers from the nightly flalls, 
Tho’ rage impels him, and tho’ hunger calls, 
Long flands the fhow’ring darts, and miflile fires ; 
Then fourly flow th’ indignant beaft retires. 
So turn'd ftern Ajax, by whole hofts repell’d, 
While his fwoln heart at ev’ry ftep rebell’d. 

As the flow beaft with heavy f{trength indu’d,. 
In fome wide field: by troops of boys purfu’d,. 
Tho’ round his fides a wooden tempett rain,. 
Crops the tall harveft, and lays watte the plain; 

; Thick 

: N'O TE S.. 
fullenly retreat between two armies, and even with 
a look repulfe the one, and-prote&t the other: there 
is not one line but what refembles jax; the cha- 
racter of-a ftubborn but undaunted warrior is per- 
fe€tly maintained, and muft ftrike the reader at the 
firft view. He compares him firft to the lion for 
this undauntednefs in fighting, and then to the afs 
for his ftubborn flownefs in retreating ; though in- 
the latter comparifon there are many other points 
of likenefs that enliven the image. The havock he 
makes in the field is reprefented. by. the tearing and: 
trampling down the harvefts; and we fee the bulk, 
. ftrength,.and obftinacy of the hero, when the Troan: 
in refpect to him are compared but to troops of boys. 
that impatiently endeavour to drive him away.. 
In the time of tomer (let us obferve) an afs was 
.not:in fuch circumftances of contempt as in our’s: 
. the name of that animal was not then converted into 
a term of reproach, but it was a beaft upon which 
kings and:princes might be feen with dignity. And 
| it will not be very difcreet to ridicule this compari- 
fon, which the holy feripture has put into the mouth 
of Facah, who fays in the benedi€tion of his children,, 
© Machar thall be asa flrony afs.” To judge rightly 
of comparifons, we are not to examine if the fub- 
ject frem whence they are derived be great or lttle,, 
noble or familiar; but we are principally to con- 
fider if the image produced be clear and lively, if the 
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Thick on his hide the hollow-blows' refoiind, ‘ 
The patient animal maintains /his:ground, ens 
‘Searce from the field with iall their efforts! chac’d;: | 
‘And itirs but flowly when He ftirs at-laft. eo 
On Ajax thus a weight'of Trejans hung, 


j 
{ 
The ftrokes redoubled on his buckler-rung; —. * - 


‘Confiding now in bulky ftrength he ftands, 
; Now turns, and backward bears the yieldmg bands;, 
Now {tiff recedes, yet hardly feems to fly, 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 
Fix'd ax the bar between two warring pow’ rs, 
While hiffing darts défcend in iron fhow’rs: 
In his broad buckler many a weapon f{tood, 
It’s furface bri{thed with a quiv’ring wood 5 
And. many a javelin, guiltlefs on the plain, 
Marks the dry duft, aud thirfts for blood in vain. 
But ‘bold Lurypy/us his aid imparts, . 
And dauntlefs fprings bencath a cloud of darts ; 
Whofe cager javelin launch'd again(t the foe, 
‘Great Apijaan felt the fatal blow ; : 
From his torn liver the red current flow’d, 
And. his flack knees defert their dying load. 
' "The victor rufhing to defpoil the dead, 
From Paris’ bow a vengeful arrow fled. 
“Wix’d in his nervous thigh the weapon ftood, 
’ Fix’d was the point, bit brokén was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir’d, * 
Yet thus, retreating, his affociates fir’d. 





NOTES. . 

poet has the fkill to dignify it by poetical words, 
and if it perfe@tly paints the thing it is intended to 
yeprefent. Upon the whole, a tranflator owes fo 
much to the tatle of the age in which he lives, as 
not to make too great a complement to a former ; 
and this induced us to omit the mention of the 
word //s in the tranflation. 

* We {ce here almoft all the chiefs of the Grectan 
army withdrawn: Neftor and Ulffes, the two great 
counfellors ; Agamemnon, Diomed, and Lurypylus, the 
bravelt warriors; all retreated: fo that now in this 
necellity of the Grevés, there yas occafion for the 
poet to open a new {cene of action, or clfe the Tro- 
genus Nad been victorious, and the Grecias driven 
from the fhores of Troy. To fhew the diltrefs of 
the Grerks at this period, from which the poem 
takes a new turn, it will be convenient to calta 
view on the pofture of their affairs: all human aid 
is cut off by the wounds of their heroes, and all 
affiftance from the Gods forbid by Fupiter : whereas 
the Yryans fee their general at their head, and 
“Jupiter himfelf oa on their fide. Upon this 

nnge turns the whole poem; the diflrefs of the 


Greeks occafions fiult the afliftance of Patreclus, and 


ORKS-or HOMER: Céomeuete. 


What Gbd,; ©: Gretians:/has-your hearts‘difmay’d? 
Oh, turn ‘to arnis; -’tisiAjax claims: youriaid. ~ - 5 
This hour he ftandstherark‘of hoffilerage, |) ~ 
And this the latt-brave :battle he fhall-wage : 
Hatte, join-your forces ;. from. the gloomy’ grave 

he warrior. refcue,and' your country-fave. . ° 

. Thus urg’d the chief 2a :gén’rous troop!appears, 
Who {pread-their bucklers, and advance their-ipears, 
‘To guard their wounded friend: while thus they. fland 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the bands: ” 
Tach takes new courage at the hero’s fight. 

The hero. rallies,’ and-renews thé figlit. 

‘Thus rag’d both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Neftor's chariot far fronrfight-retires : ~ 
His courlers ftcep’d in {weat,and {tain’d. with gore, 


. The Greeks preferver, great Muchdaon bore. 


That hour, Achilles from: thetsomof’ height + 
Of his proud flect, o’erlook'd the fields of fight; 
His feaited eyes beheld around the plain - 
The Grecian rout, the flaying, and the flain. 
His friend AZachaon fingléd from the reit,-{ 
A tranfient pity touch’d his vengeful breaft. 
Straitto Meneetius’ much lov'd fon-he fent ; 
Graceful as Wars, Patreclus quits. his tent, 
(In evil hour! then fate decreed his doom ; 
And fix’d the date of-all his woes to come!) 

Why calls my friend? thy lov’d injun@tions lay, 
Whate’er thy will, Patrocluis fhall obey. - 6% 
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NOTES. 
then the death of that hero draws on the return of 
Achilles. It is with great art that the poet conducts 
all thefe incidents: he lets Achilles have the pleafure ° 
of fecing that the Greeks were no longer able to carry 
on the.syar without his affiftance: and upon this 
depends the great cataftrophe of the poem, 

+ Though the refentment of Achilles: would not 
permit him to be an a@or ‘in the battle, yet his love 
of-war inclines him to ‘be-a {peétator: and as the 
poet did not intend to draw the charaéter of a pers 
fe€l man in Achilles, he- makes hiny delighted with 
the deftruion of the Greeks, becanfe it confpired 
with his revenge: ‘chat refentment, which is the 
fubject of the poem, fill prevails over all his other 
paflions, even the love Of his country, for though 
he begins now to pity his countrymen, yet his an- 
ger fuitles thofe tender emotions, and he feems 
pleafed with their diftrefs, becaufe he judges it will 
contribute to his glory. ; 

$ It may be afked why AJachaon is the only per- 
fon whom Achilles pities? Enflathius anfwers, that it 
was cither becaufe he was his countryman, a The/- 
falian; or becaufe Aifculapius, the father of Adachaony, 
prefided over phyfic, the prefeffion of his Sse 

“ Tbirow, 
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Me eae ‘ae POE 
Ofirt of friends! (Peles thus reply’d) © - 
Sill at my heart, and ever at‘my fide ! i 

The time is come, when ‘yon despairing hol 

Shall learn the value of the-inan they loft: a 
Now at'my knees the Greegs fhall pour their moan,* 
And proud Afrides tremble-on his throne. 

Go now to Neffar, and fromhim be taught 

What wounded ‘warrior late his chariot brought? 
For feen at diftance, and but fceri behind, 

‘Bis form recall’d Adechzon tomy rind ; 
Nor‘could I, through yon ¢loud, difcern his face, 
‘The courfers paft me with fo fwift'a pace. : 

The hero faid. -His friend obey’d with hafte, 
Through intermingled fhips and tents he paft; 
‘The chiefs defcending from their car he found; 
The pariting feeds Eurynedon unbound. 

The warriors {tanding on the breezy fhore, 

_ To dry their fweat, and wath away the gore, 

- Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 
-Convey’d that frefhnefs the cool feas exhale ; 





: , NOTES. ; 
Chiron. But perhaps it may be a better reafon to fay 

. that a phyfician is a public good, and was valued by 
the whole army; and it is not improbable but he 
might have cured Achilles of a wound during the 
courfe of the Trajan war. 

* The poet by putting thefe words into the 
mouth of Achilles, leaves room for a fecond embaffy, 
‘and (fince Achilles himfelf mentions it) one may 
-think it would not have been unfuccefsful: but the 
‘poet, by a more happy management, makes his 
‘tricend Patroclus the advocate of the Greeks, and by 

_that means his return becomes his own choice. 
This condu& admirably maintains the character of 
Achilles, who does not allift the Greeks through his 
kindnefs to them, but from a defire of revenge upon 
the Zrejause his prefent anger for the death of his 
friend, blots out the former one for the injury of 
Agamemnon; and as he separated from the army in 
va rage, fo he joins it again in the like difpofition. 

+ The poet here ftcals away the ‘reader from the 
‘battle, and relieves him by the defeription of Neffar’s 
‘entertainment. We hope to be pardoned for having 
more than once repeated this obfervation, which ex- 
tends to feveral pullages of Homer. Without this 
picce of conduct, the frequency and length of his 
battles might fatigue the reader, who could not fo 
long be delighted with continued feenes of blood, 

‘ There has ever been a great difpute about this 
allige ; nor is it apparent for what reafon the poet 
hould tell us that Nopr, even in his old age, could 

more exfily lift this bowl than any other man. This 
has drawn a great-deal of raillery upon the old man, 
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Then to‘confilt on farther methods went, 
And-took their feats beneath the fhady tent. + 
The dratight prefcrib’d, fair Hlecamede prepares, 
Arfinsus? danghter, grac’d with golden hairs: 
(Whom to his 4ged arms, a royal flave, : 
Greece, as the prize.of Neftor’s wifdom, gave) 
A table firft with azure feet fhe plac’d ; 
Whofe ample orb a brazen charger grac’d: ° 
Honey new-prefs’d, the facred How’r of wheat, 
‘And wholefome garlick crown’d the fav’ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet facred to the Py/ian kings, 
From eldeft times: embofs’d with {tuds of gold, 
Two feet fupport it, and four handles hold ; 
On each bright handle, bending o’er the brink, 
In fculptur’d gold, two turtles feem to drink : 
A maffy weight, yet heav’d with eafe by him,} 
When the briflk ne€lar overlook’d the brim. 
Temper’d in this, the nymph of form divine 
Pours a large potion of the Pramaian wine ;§ 







With 





NOTES. 

as if he had learned to lift it by frequent ufe; an in- 
finuation that Nefor was no enemy to wine. Others, 
with’ more juftice to his chara€ter, have put another 
conftruction upon the words, which folves the imi 
probability very naturally. According to this cpi- 
nion, the word, which is ufually fuppofed to fignify 
another man, is rendered another old man, meaning 
Machaon, whofe wound made him incapable to 
lift it. 

§ The potion which Hecamede here prepared for 
Machaen, has been thought a very extraordinary 
one in the cafe of a wounded perfon, and by fome 
critics held in the fame degrec of repute with the 
balfam of Frerabras in Don Quixet. But it is rightly 
obferved by the. commentators, that Avachaon was 
not fo dangeroufly hurt, as to be obliged to a dif- 
ferent regimen from what he might ufe at another 
time. Homer had joft told us that he ftaid on the 
fea-fide to refreth himfelf, and he now enters into 
along converfation with Nefor; neither of which 
would have been ‘done by a man in any great pain 
or danger: his lofs of blood and fpirits might: make 
him not fo much in fear of a fever, as in want of a 
cordial; and accordingly this potion is rather ali- 
mentary than medicinal. If it had been dieetly 
improper inthis cafe, we cannot help fancying that 
Flomer would not have failed to tell us of Adachasn’s 
rejeding it. Yet after all, fome anfwer may be 
made even to the grand objeQion, that wine was 
too inflammatory fora wounded man. — 1dippserutes 
allows wine in acute cafes, and even without water 


in cafes of indigeftion. He fays indeed in his book 
ot 
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With goat’s-milk cheefe a flav’rous tafte beftows, 
And lait with flour the fmiling furface ftrows. 
‘This for the wounded prince the dame prepares ; 
‘The cordial bewrage rev’rend Neffor fhares : 
Salubrious draughts the warrivrs thirft allay, 
And pleating conference beguiles the day. 
Mean time Parroctus, by Achilles fent, 
Unheard approach’d, and flood before the tent. 
Old Nefor rifling then, the hero led 
To his high feat; the chief refus*d; and faid, 
*Tis now no feafon for thefe kind delays ; 
‘The great Achitles with impatience ftays, 
To great Achilles this refpect lowe; 
Who afks what hero, wounded by the foe, - 
Was borne from combat by thy foaming fteeds ? 
With grief I fee the great Machaen bleeds. 
‘This to report, sriy hafty courfe I bend ; 
‘Thou know’ft the fiery temper of my friend. 





: NOTES. 
of ancient medicine, that the ancients were ignorant 
both of the good and bad qualities of wine: and yet 
the potion here prefcribed will not be allowed by 
phylicians to be an inftance that they were fo; for 
wine might be proper for Machaon, not only as a 
. cordial, but as an opiate. Afelepiades, a phyfician 
who flourifhed at Rome in the time of Pompey, pre- 
icribed wine in fevers, and even in phrenfies, to 
caufe flcep. 
.* It is cuftomary with thofe who tranflate or 
eomment on an author, to ufe him as they do their 
miftrefs ; they can fee no faults, or convert his very 
taults into beauties ; but fome are not fo partial to 
_ &lomer, as to imagine that this {yeech of Nefor’s is 
not greatly blameable for being too long ; he crouds 
incident upon incident, and when he fpeaks of him- 
felf, he expatiates upon his own great aétions, very 
yuturally indeed to old age, but unreafonably in the 
pene When he comes to fpeak of his 
iing the fon of Augias, he is fo pleafed with him- 
felf, that he forgets the diftrefs of the army, and 
sannot leave his favourite fubjeét, till he has given 
us the pedigree of his relations, bis wife’s name, her 
excellence, the command he bore, and the fury 
with which he affaulted him. Thefe and many 
other circumflances, as they have no vifible allufion 
to the defign of the f{peech, feem to be unfortu- 
nately introduced. Bue we think they are valua- 
ble upon another account, viz. becaule they pre- 
ferve a, piece of ancient hiftory, which had other- 
wife been loft, What tends yet farther to make 
this ftory feem abfurd, is what Patroclus faid at the 
bepinning of the fpecch, that he bad not leifure even 


Can then the fons of Greece (the fage rejoin’d)* 
Excite compaffion in Achilles’ mind? , 
Seeks he the forrows of our hoft to know? 

This is not half the ftory of our woe. - 


‘Tell him, not great Adachaon bleeds alone,. 


Our braveft heroes in the navy groan, 
Ulffes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 


4 And ftern Eurypylus, already bleed. 


But ah! what flate’ring hopes I entertain? , 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain; . 
Ev'n till the flames confume our fleets he flays,. 
And waits the rifing of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after chief the raging foe deftroys ; 


| Calm he looks on, and ev’ry death enjoys. 


Now the flow courfe of all-impairing time 
Unftrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime 3 
Oh! had I till that ftrength my youth poffefs’d, . 
When this bold arm th’ Epeian pow’rs appre 
h 





NOTE S. : 
to fit down: fo that Neflor detains him in_the tent 
ftanding, during the whole narration. “They that 
are of the contrary opinion obferve, that there is a 
great deal of art in fome branches of the difcourfe ; 
that when Neffor tells Patroclus how he had himfelf. 
difobeyed his father’s commands for the fake of his 
country; he fays it to make Achilles refle& that he. 
difobeys his father by the contrary behaviour: that 
what he did himfelf was to retaliate a fimall injury, 
but Achilles by fighting may fave the Grecian army, 
He mentions the wound of Agamemnon at the very 
beginning, with an intent to give Achilles a little 
revenge, and that he may know how mnrtich his. 
greateft enemy has fuffered by his abfence. .There 
are many other arguments brought in the defence 
of particular parts ; and it may not be from the pur- 
pofe to obferve, that Nefor might defignedly pro-. 
tra&t the fpeech, that Pasroclus might himfelf be-. 
hold .the diftrefs of the army: thus every moment 
he detained him, enforced his arguments by the 
growing misfortunes of the Greeks. Whether this 
was the intention or not, it mult be allowed tiat 
the ftay of Parroclis was very happy: for the Greeks; 
for by this means he met Eurypylus wounded, who. 
confirmed him into a certainty that their affairs 
were defperate without Achilles’s aid. As for Neftor*s 
fecond ftory, it is much eaficr to be defended; it 
tends directly to the matter in hand, and is told in 
fuch a manner as to affeét both Patroclus and Achil- 
les; the circumftances are well adapted to the perfbn. 
to whom they are fpoken, and by repeating their 
father’s inflru€tions, he as it were brings them 1), 
feconding his admonitions. 
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The bulls of £%s in glad triumph led,* 
‘And firetch’d the great /ymancus dead ! 
Then, from my fury fled the trembling {wains, 
And our’s was all the plunder of the plains: 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of fwine, 
- As many goats, as many lowing kine: 
And thrice the number of unrival’d fteeds, 
Alt teéming females, and of gen’rous breeds. 
‘Thefe, as my firtt effay of arms, I'won ; 
Old Neleus glory’d.in his conqu’ring fon. 
Thus £%s forc’d, her long arrears reftor’d, 
And fhares.were parted to each Py/ian lord. 
The ftate of Pyle was funk to laft defpair, 
When the proud Lizans firft commenc’d the war. 
For Neleus” fons Alcides’ rage had flain ; 
Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain ! 
Opprefs’d, we arm’d; and now this conqueft gain’d, 
My fire three hundred chofen fheep obtain’d. 
(That large reprizal he might juftly claira, 
For prize defrauded, ‘and infulted fame, 
When £iis? monarch at the public courfe 
Detain’d his chariot, and victorious horfe.)+ 
The reit the people thar’d’; myfelf furvey’d 
The juft partition, and due victims pay’d. 
‘Three days were paft, when Eis rofe to war, 
‘With many a courfer, and with manya car; 
The fons of #éor at their army’s head t -« «. 
Coe as they were) the vengeful {quadrons led. 
igh on a rock fair TéryodfJa ftands, 
Our utmof frontier on: the Pylian lands ; 
Not far the ftreams ot famn’d A/phaus flow ; 
The {tream they pafs’d,and pitch’d their tents below. 
Pullas, defcending in the fhades of night, 
' Alarms the PyZans, and-commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and {wells with martial pride ; 
. Myfelf the foremoft; but my fire deny’d ; 
Fear’d for my youth, expos’d to {tern alarms ; 
And ftopp’d my chariot, and detain’d my arms. 


NOTE S. 
* £lis isthe whole fouthern part of Peloponnefus, 
between Achaia and Meffenia; it. was originally di- 
vided into feveral diltri€ts or principalitics, alter- 
wards it was reduced to two; the one of the Lvians, 


who were the fame with the Zpesans; the other of 


Neflor. 
flanding what follows. 
isis was not built. 


This remark is necetlary for the under- 
In Homer's time the city 


+ It is faid that thefe were particular games,. 


- which Augias had cftablifhed in his own ftate,. and 
that the Odmpie games cannot be here undertlood, 
becaufe Lercules did not inftitute them tll he had 
killed this king, and delivered his kingdom to Phy- 
feus, whom his father dugias had banifhed. The 

No. 9. 


My fire deny’d in vain: on foot I fled 
Amidft our chariots: for the Goddefs led:. 

Along fair 4rene’s delightful plain, 
Soft Adinyas rolls his waters to the main, 
There, horfe and foot,. the Pylzan troops unite, | 
And fheath’d in arms, expe&t the dawning light.. 
Thence, ere the fun advanc’d his noon-day flame, 
To great Aiphaus’ facred fource we came. 


‘| There firlt to Fove our folemn rites, were paid ; 


An untam’d heifer pleas’d: the blue-ey’d maid 5. 
A Bull anes 5 and a bull was flain 
othe Blae Monarch of the wat’ry main. 
tlépt,. befide the winding flocd, ° 
f 






+ 






the town the fierce £petans ftood. 
‘as‘the-fun, with all-revealing ray,. 
Flam/’d,in'the front of heav’n, and gave the day; 
Bright fcenes of arms, and works of war appear 3 
The nations meet ; there.Pylos, Ziis here. 


| The firft who fell, beneagh my javelin bled ; 


King Augias’ fon, and {poufe of Agamede: 

(She that all fimples’ healing virtues knew, 

And ev’ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 

I f{eiz’d his car, the van of battle led; 

Th’ Epevans faw, they trembled, and they fled. 
The foe difpers’d, their braveft warrior kill’d, 
Fierce as a whirlwind now I {wept the field : 

Full fifty captive chariots grac’d my train; + 
Two chiefs from each, fell breathlefs to the plain.. 
Then 4&or’s fons had dy’d, but Neptune fhrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds, 

O’er heapy fhields, and o’er the proftrate throng, 
Colle&ing fpoils, and flaught’ring-all along, 
Through wide Buprafian fields we torc’d the foes, }. 
Where o’er the vales th? Olenian rocks arofe;  * } 


t Till Pallas ftopp’d us where Aisfium flows.. 


And the fame arm that led, concludes the day ; 


Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. 
There 


Ev’n there, the hindmoft of their rear I flay,. } 





NOT ES. 
prizes of thefe games of Augias were prizes of 
wealth, as golden tripods, &c. whereas the prizes 
of the Ohmpre games were only plain chaplets of 
leaves or branches: befides; it is probable Homer 
knew nothing of thefe chaplets given at the games, 
nor of the triumphal crowns, nor of the garlands. 
wore at fealls; if he had, he would fomewhere 


‘or other have mentioned them, 
> { Thele are the fame whom JJomer calls the two 


Molions, uamely, Aurytus and Creatus.  Chrysif]iy. 
in the lines following, is the fame town which hues 
calls Lhryor in the catalogue. The river Winyas is 
the fame with wvyerus, about half way between. 
Pyls and THryeigfa, called Adinyas fram the Ayaians 

Kr whe: 
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Vhere to high ‘eve were public thanks affign’d * 
As firft of Gods, to Neffor, of mankind. 

Such then i was, impell’d by youthful blood ; 
So prov’d my valour fer my country’s good. 
Achifles with-unactive.fury glows, . 
And gives to paffion what to Greece he owes. 
How fthall he grieve, when to th’ eternal fhade 
Wer hofts thal! fink, nor his the pow’r to aid? 

© friend! my memory recalls the day, 

When ‘gath’ring aids along the Grecian fea, 

I, and Udffés, touched at Prhfa’s port, 

And entes’d Peleus’ hofpitable court. . ; 

A bull to Youve he flew in facrifice, * 

And pour’d libations on the flaming thighs. 
Thyfelf, de#iles, and thy rey’rend fire - 
Adenactius, turn’d the fragrhents on the fire. 
Atltifes fees us, to the feaft invites } - 
Social we fit, and fare thé genial rites.’ +e 
Wre then explain’d the caufe on which we came, 


Urg’d you to arms, and found’ you"fierce“for fame. ~ 


Your ancient fathers gen’rous precepts gave 3. °- 
Pelews faid only this—“ My fon! be brave.t | 
fenatius thus: “ Though great Achilles fhine- ' 
« In ftrength fuperior, and of race divine, ~ + 
“© Yet cooler thoughts thy élder years attend 5 - 
« Let thy juft counfels aid,-and rule thy friend. 
Thus {poke your father at Theffalia’s court; - 
Words now forgot, though now of vaft import. 
Ah! try-the utmoft that a friend can fay,} 

Such gentle force the-fierceft minds obey ; 

Some fav’ring God Achilles’ héart may move 5 
‘Though deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 

MN OTE S. oA 
who lived on the banks of it. It appears from-what 
the poet fays of -the time of their march, that it is 
half a day’s march between Pylosand Lhrystffa. 

* There is a refemblance between'this paffage 
and one jn the facred {eripture, where all the con= 


gregation “ blefled the Lord God of their fathers, ” 


and bowed down their heads, and worfhipped the 
Lord, and the ‘kig,’” 1 Chron, xxix. 20. 7" 

+ The concifenefs of this advice is very beautiful; 
Achilles being hafty, active, and young, might not 
have burthened his memory with a long difcourfe : 
therefore Peis comprehends all his inftru€tions in 
one fentence. ‘But Afenectius fpeaks more largely to 
Patrocius, he being more advanced in ycars, and 


mature in judgment; and we fee by-the manner of | 


the expreflion, that he was fent with Achilles, not 
only as a companion, but as a monitor, of which 
Neflor puts him in mind, to fhew that it is rather 
his duty to give good advice to Achilles, Uhan to 
follow his caprice, and efpoule his sefentment., 


Why Mw 


4 Greece-is no more |. this day her.glories.end. . 
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Tf fome dire oracle his breaft alarm, ee 
Tf aught from heav’n with-hold his faving-arm ;§ 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may thine, 
If thou but lead the Adyrmidonian line 5 ; 
Clad in Achilles’ arms, if thou appear, cane 
Proud Troy may tremble, and defift from war 5 
Prefs’d by frefh forces her o’er-labour’d train’ ‘. 
Shall feek their walls, and‘Greece refpire again. < : 
This touch’d his gen’rous heart, and from the tent 
Along the fhore with-hafty ftrides ‘he went; .. 
Soon as he came, where, on the:crouded ftrand, - 
The public mart and courts of .juftice-ftand,.. | 
Where the tall fleet of great Ud/fes. ties, ” 
And altars to the guardian Gods arife; . 
There fad he met the brave Evemon’s fon, >.> ~ 
Large painful drops from all his mémbers run, i 


if 


i}. An-arrow’s head yet rooted in-his wound, .- -° .i 


The fable blood in circles mark’d the’ ground, 
As faintly reeling ‘he confefs’d the fmart ; 
Weak was-his ‘pace, but dauntlefs was-his liearé. “ 
Divine compaffion .touch’d Patroclus’ breaft, 
Who fighing, thus his bleeding friend addreft 
Ah haplefs leaders of thé Grecian hoft!. 
Thus mutft ye-perifh:on @ barb’rous-coaft? -' «" 
Is this -your-fate, to glut the dogs with gore? . 
Far from your friends, and from your native fhore 
Say, great Enrypylus f-thall Greece-yet-ftand?-- | 
Refilts-the yet the raging. Heéfor’shand? , - .... 
Or are her heroes déom’d to die with fhame, - 
And ‘this ¢he period‘of our: wars:and. fame? 
ELurypylus replies: .No more (my, friend), -. 
gi Sed beatae ; : vin 
j eis) Soekuwels Com ONG OM GY ES pone. yout te us 
%. It may not be ungrateful ‘to the reader to fee 
at one view the''aim and défign of! Neffor’s fpcech. 
By putting Parrochistin mind -of' his father's injunc- 
tions, he provokes: him-to obey him by a like zeal 
for his country: bythe mention of the facrifice, he 
reprimands him for -a breach of thofe engagements 
to whjch-the Gods. were witneffes: ‘by faying that 
the very arms of Achilles would reftore the fortunes 


‘of Greece, he makes a high. compliment to that 


hero, and offers a powerful infinuation.to Patroclus 
at the fame.time, by giving him-to underftand, that 
he may perfonate Achilles. 


- § Neffor fays this upon account of what Achilles 


himfelf {poke in the ninth book ; and it is very much 
to ‘the purpofe, ‘for nothing “could fooner ‘move 
Achilles, than to make him think it was the general 
report in the army, that he fhut himfelf up in. his 
tent for no other yeafon but to efcape death, with 
which his mother had threstened him in difcovering | 
to him the decrees.of the deflinies. 
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Ev’n to the fhips vitorious Tray purfues, 

Her force increafing as her toil renews. 

Thofe chiefs, that us’d her utmo(t rage to mect, - 
‘Lié pjerc’d with wounds, and. bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Parroclus! a& a friendly part, 

‘Lead to my fhips, and draw this deadly dart : 
With lukewarm water wath the gore away, 
‘With healing balms the raging {mart allay, 

Such as fage Chiron, fire of pharmacy, 

Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 

Of two fam’d furgeons, Podalirixs ftands* . 
“This hour furrounded by the Trojan bands ; 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 

Now wants that fuccour which fo oft he lent. 


er trent renee anterereaneeenaeneemnenetiae 


NOTES. 

* Though Pedalirius is mentioned firft for the 
fake of the verfe, both here and in . the catalogue, 
Machaon feems to be the perfon of the preateft 
raharaéter upon many accounts ::‘befides, it is to 
him that Hfomer attributes the cure of Philoéetes, 
‘who was lame by having-let an arrow dipt in the 
gall of the Alydra of Lerna fall upon his foot; a 
‘plain mark that Adachaon was an abler phyfician 
-than Chiron the centaur, who could not cure him~ 
felf of fuch a wound Podalirius hada fon named 


<7 serrate 
Sees ee 


To him the chief. What then remains todo? 
Th’ event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charg’d by Achilles’ great command I fly, 

And bear with hafte the Pylian king’s reply : 
But thy diftrefs this inftant claims relief. 


-Hé faid; and in his arms upheldthe chief. + 


The flaves their mafter’s flow approach {furvey’d, - 
‘And hides of oxen on the floor difplay’d: 

There ftretch’d at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cut the forky fteel away. 

Then in his hand a bitter root he bruis’d ; 

The wound he wafh’d, the ftyptic juicé infus’d. 
The clofing flefh that inftant ceas’d to glow, 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 





NOTES. 
Hypolochus, from whom the famous Alippocrates was 
def{cended. 

+ Homer draws agreat advantage for the conduc 
of his poem from this ‘incident of ‘the ftay of Pe. 
troclus; for while he is employed in the friendly 
tafk of taking care of Eurypylus, he becomes an 
eye-witnefs of the attack upon the entrenchments, 
and finds the neceflity of ufing his utmoft efforts 
to.move Achillese f ; 
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‘ 


; : Fur Barrie ar tHe Grecian WALL. 
The Greeks Being retired inte their entrenchments, He€tor attempts to force them; but it proving: inppoffible ta 


pys the ditch, Polydamas advifes to quit their chariots, and manage the attack on Soot. 


The T; ae follav 


his counfel, and having divided their army into five bodies is foot, begin. the affault. But upon the’ tenal of arn ' 
le 


eagle with a ferpent in his talons, which appeared on the t r ; 
This He&tor oppofes, and continues the attack ; in which, after many actions, Sarpedon 


auithdraw them again. 


oft hand of the Vrojans, Polydamas endeavours ta 


makes the firft breach in the wall: He@or alfo cafting a fone of avaft fize, forces open one of the gates, and enters 
at the hed of his troops, who vidtorioufly purfue the Grecians even to their /bips. s 
1 





HILE thus the hero’s pious cares attend 
The cure and fafety of his wounded friend, 

Trejans and.Greeks with clathing fhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 
Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppofe ; 
‘With Gods averfe th’ ill-fated works arofe ; 
‘Their pow’rs neglected, and no victim flain, 
The walls were rais’d, the trenches funk in vain. 


NOTES, 


# It may be proper here to take a general view of . 
y be prop 8 


the conduct of the Iliad: the whole defign turns 
upon the wrath of Achilles; that wrath is not to be 
appeafed but by the calamities of the Greeks, who 


are taught by their frequent defeats the importance | 


of this hero: for in Epic, as in Tragic poetry,’ 
there ought to be fome evident and neceffary in- 
cident at the winding up of the cataflrophe, and that 
fhould be founded upon fome vifible diflrefs. This 
conduct has an admirable effect, not only as it gives 
an air of probability to the relation, by allowing 
leifure to the wrath of Achilles to cool and die away 
by degrees, (who is every where defcribed as a per- 
fon ofa ftubborn refentment, and confequently ought 
not to be cafily reconciled) but alfo as ithighly con- 
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‘Without the Gods, how fhort a period ftands+ 

The proudeft monument of mortal hands! 

This ftood, while Hec?or and Achilles rag’ d,. 

While facred Trey the warring hofts engag’d ; 

But when her fans were lain, her city burn’d, 

And what furviv’d of Greece to Greecereturn’d ; 

‘Then Neptune and Apollo fhook the fhore, ¢ 

Then Jda’s fummits pour’d their wat’ry ftore; 
Rhefus 





NOTES. - 
tributes to the honour of Achilles, which was to be 
fully fatisfied before he could relent. 

+ Homer here teaches a truth conformable to 
facred f{cripture, and almoft in the very words of 


“the Pfalmift: “ Unlefs the Lord build ‘the houfe, 


they Jabourin vain that build it.” 

This whole epifode of the deftru@ion, of the 
wall is fpoken asa kind of prophecy, where Hlomer 
in a poetical enthufiafm relates what was to happen 
in future ages. It has been conjeQured from hence 
that our author flourifhed not long after the Trojan 
wary; for had he lived at a greater diftance, there had 
been no occation to have recourfe to fuch extraordi- 
nary means to deftroy a wall, which would have 
been loft and worn away by time alone. Homer 

forcfaw 
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Rhefus and Rhedius then unite their rills, 
Carefus roaring down the ftony hills, _ 
- Aifepus, Granicus, with mingled force, _ 
And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful fource; 
And gulphy Szmois, rolling to the main 
Helmets, and fhields, and god-like heroes flain : 
.Thefe, turn’d by Phaebus from their wonted ways, 
Delug’d the rampire nine continual days ; * 
- The weight of waters faps the yielding wall, 
And to the fea the floating bulwarks fail. 
Inceffant cataracts the thund’rer pours, 
And half the fkies defcend in fluicy fhow’rs. 
The God of Ocean, marching {tern before, 
With his huge.trident wounds the trembling fhore, 
Vaft {tones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the fmoaky ruin in the waves. 
Now fimooth’d with fand, and levell’d by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wonder ftood ; 
In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 
Shine ’twixt the hills, or wander o’er the plain. 
But this the Gods in later times perform ; 
As yet the -ulwark ftood, and brav’d the ftorm ; 
The ftrokes yet echo’d of contending pow’rs ; 
War thunder’d at the gates, and blood diftain’d the 
tow’ rs. "oy 
Smote by the arm of Yove, and dire difmay, 
Clofe by their hollow fhips the Grecians lay ; 
Fieftor’s approach in ev’ry wind they hear, 
And Heéfor’s fury ev’ry moment fear. 
He like a whirwind, tofs’d the fcatt’ring throng, 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
So ’midft the dogs and hunter’s daring bands, 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ftands ; 
Arm’d foes around a dreadful circle form, 
And hifling javelins rain an iron ftorm: 
Elis pow’rs untam’d their bold affault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout difperfe, or die: 
He foams, he glares, he bounds againft them all, 
And if he falls,-his courage makes him fall. 








NOTE S. ; 
forefaw the queftion might be afked, how it came 
to pafs that no ruins remained of fo great a work? 
and therefore contrived to give his fiction the neareft 
refemblance to truth. Inundations and earthquakes 
are fuflicient to abolifh the flrongeft works of man, 
fo as not to leave the Ieaft remains where they 
ftood. But we are told this in a manner wonder- 
fully noble and poetical: we fee Apolls turning the 
courfe of the rivers againft the wall, ‘Jupiler opening 
the cataracts of heaven, and Neptune vending the 
foundations with his trident: that is, the fin ex- 
hales the vapours, which defcend in rain from the 
air or ther; this rain caufes an inundation, and 
that inundation overturns the wall. Thus the 


No. g. 


With equal ragé encompals’d Hizéor glows ; 
Exhorts his armies, and the trenches fhows. 
The panting fteeds impatient fury breathe, 
But {Mort and tremble at the gulph beneath ; 
Juft on the brink, they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the fkies refound. 
Eager they view’d the profpect dark and deep, 
Vait was the Icap, and headlong hung the fteep ; 
The bottom bare; (a formidable fhow!) 
And briftled thick with fharpen’d flakes below. 
The foot alone this ftrong defence could force, 
And try the pafs impervious to the horfe. 
This faw Polydamas ; who, wifely brave, 
Reftrain’d preat Aleéfar, and this eounfel gave, 

Oh thou ! bold leader of our Trajan bands, 
And you, confed’rate chicfs from foreign lands! 
What entrance here can cumb’rous chariots find, 
The ftakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind ? 
No pafs through thofe, without a thoufand wounds, 
No fpace for combat in yon narrow bounds. 
Proud of the favours mighty Feve has fhown, 
On certain dangers we too rafhly run: 
If ’tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
Oh may this inftant end the Grecian name ! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day deftroy, and bury all! 
But fhould they turn, and here opprefs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 
Wie ae tench, by our own troops con- 

us’ , 
In one promifcuous carnage crufh’d and bruis’d, 
All Trey muft perifh, if their arms prevail, 
Nor fhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 
Hear then ye warriors! and obcy with fpeed; 
Back from the trenches let your fteeds be led ; 
Then all alighting, wedg’d in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Heé?sr lead the way. 
So Greece fhall ftoop before our conqu’ring pow’ 
And this (if "Zove confent) her fatal hour. 
This 


NOTES, 

poetry of Hamer, like magic, firft raifes a ftupendous 
object, and then immediately caufes it to vanith. 

* Some of the ancients thought it incredible that 
a wall which was built in one day by the Gresés, 
fhould refill the joint efforts of three Deities nine 
days: to folve this difculry, Crates the Alaiufan 
was of opinion, that it fhould be writ, one day. Vue 
there is no eceafion to have recourfe to fo forced a 
folution; it being futficient to obferve, that nothing 
but fuch an extraordinary power could have fo en= 
tirely ruined the wall, that not the Icafl remains of 
it fhould appear, but fucha one, as we have beluse 
laid Hemer flood in need of. 
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This counfel pleas’d, theGod-like Heétor fprung | Afus alone, confiding in his car, t 


Swift from his teat; his clanging armour rung. 

"The chief’s cxainple-follow'd by his train, 

Each quits his car, and iffues on the plain. 

_ By orders (QyiGt the charioteers enjoin’d, 

Compel tie courfers to their ranks behind. 

‘The forces part in five diftinguifh’d bands, * 

Andall obcy their feveral chiet’s commands. 

The beft and braveft in the firft confpire, 

Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire : 

Great Eeéor glorious in the van of thefe, 

Pokdamas, and brave Cebrienes, 

Before the next the graceful Paris fhines, 

And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joins. 

The fons of Priam with the third appear, 

‘Deiphobus, and Helenus the feer : 

In arms with thefe the mighty Afius flood, 

Who drew from Alyrtacus his noble blocd, 

And who n Arifia’s yellow courters bore, 

The courfers fed on Se//e’s winding More, 

Antenor’s fons the fourth battalion guide, 

And great 4Eneus, born on fount-tull Jde. 

Divine Sarpedon the laft band obey’d, 

Whom Glaucus and Aferopeus ait, 

Next him, the bravedil at their army’s head, 

But he more brave than all the hofts he led. 
Now with compaéted fhields, in clofe array, 

The moving legions fpeed their headlong way: 

Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 

And fee the Grecians gafping at their feet. _ 
While ev’ry Zvojan thus, and ev’ry aid, 

Th’ advice of wife Pelydumas obey’d ; 





NOTES. 

* The Trojan army is divided into five parts, 
perhaps becaufe there were five gates in the wall, 
fo that an attack might be made upon every gate 
at the fame inftant; by this means the Gyeeks 
would be obliged to difunite, and form themfelves 
into as many bodies, to guard five places at the 
fame time. The poet here breaks the thread of 
his narration, and ftops to give us the names of 
the leaders of every battalion: by this conduét he 
prepares us for an ation entirely new, and differ- 
ent from any other in the poem. 

+ It appears from hence that the three captains 
who commanded cach battalion, were not fubor- 
dinate ‘one to the other, but commanded feparately, 
each being impowered to order his own troop as he 
thought fic: for otherwife Afus had not been per- 
mitted to keep his chariot when the reft were on 
foot. One may obferve from hence, that Homer 
docks not attribute the fame regular difcipline in 
war to the barbarous natiens, which he had given 
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| In vain around them beat their hollow fhields ; 


His vaunted courfers urg’d to meet the war. 

Unhappy hero ! and advis’d in vain! £ 

Thofe wheels returning ne’er fhall mark the plain ; 

No more thofe courfers with triumphant joy . 

Reftore their malter to the gates of Troy / 

Black death attends behind the Grecian wall, 

And great Idomeneus fhall boaft thy fall ; 

Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain ~ 

The flying Grecians ftrove their thips to gain ; 

Swift thro’ the wall their horfe and chariots paft, 

The gates half-open’d to receive the laft. 

Thither, exulting in his force, he flies ; 

His following hoft with clamours rend the fkies ; 

To plunge the Grecfans headlong in the main, | 

Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were vain! 
To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend? 

Who irom the Lapiths warlike race defcend; 

This Polypetes, great Perithous’ heir, 

And that Leonteus, like the God of war.§ 

As two tall oaks, before the wall they rife; 

Their roots in earth, their heads amidft the fkies : 

Whofe fpreading arms with leafy honours crown’d, 

Forbid the tempeft, and protect the ground ; 

High on the hills appears their flately form, 

And their deep roots for ever brave the ftorm. 

So graceful thefe, and fo the fhock they fand 

Of raging Afus, and his furtous band. 

Oreftes, Acamas in front appear, 

And Ocnomaus and Thoin clofe the rear ; 

In vain their clameurs fhake the ambient fields, 


The 








; NOTES. 
to his Grecians ; and he makes fome ufe too of this’ 
defeét, to caft the more variety over this part of 


the defcription. 


} Homer obferves a poetical juftice in relation 
to Afius he punifhes his folly and imptety with 
death, and fhews the danger of defpifing wife coun-. 
fel, and blafpheming the Gods. In purfuance of 
this prophecy, Afus is killed in the thirteenth book 
by Idomeneus. 

§ Thefe heroes are the originals of Pandarus 
and Béitias in Virgil, We fee two gallant officers 
exhorting their foldiers to at bravely ; but being 
deferted by them, they exccute their own com- 


i mands, and maintain the pafs againft the united 


force of the battalions of Afins: nor does the poct 
tranfgrefs the bounds of probability in the ftory : 
the Grecks from above beat off fome of the Trajans 
with flones, and the gate-way being narrow, it was. 
eafy to be defended.. 


Tus ILIAD——BOOK XI ye 167 
: : 
The fearlefs brothers on the Grecians call, Thro’ the long walls the flony fhow’rs were heard, 
‘To guard their navies, and defend the wall. The blaze of flames, the flain of arms appear’d. 
Ev’n when they faw Y7roy’s fable troops impend, The fpirit of a God my breaft infj ive, 
And Greece tumultuous trom her tow’rs defcend, 'To raife each aét to life, and fing with fire! 
Forth from the portals rufh’d th’ intrepid pair, While Greece unconquer’d kept alive the war, 
Oppos’d their breafts, and flood themfelves the war. [| Sccure of death, confiding in defpair ; 
So two wild boars {pring furious from their den, And all her guardian Gods, in decp difmay, 
-Rouz’d with the cries of dogs and voice of men; With unaffifting arms deplor’d the day. 
On ev’ry fide the crackling trees they tear, Ev’n yet the dauntlefs Lapithe maintain 
And root the fhrubs, and lay the foreft bare ; The dreadful pafs, and round them heap the tlai:.. 
They gnafh their tufks, with fire their eye-balls roll, | Firft Damafus, by Polypates’ ficel, 
Till fome wide wound lets out their mighty foul. Pierc’d thro’ his helmet’s brazen vizor, fell ; 
Around their heads the whiftling javelins tung ; The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 
With founding ftrokes their brazen targets rung: ‘The warrior finks, tremendous now no mcre! 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian pow’rs Next Ormenus and Pyloz yield their breath : 
Maintain’d the walls and mann’d the lofty tow’rs: Nor lefs Lecnteus ftrows the field with death ; 
‘Vo fave their fleet, the laft efforts they try, Firit thro’ the belt Aippomachus he goar’d, 
And ftones and darts in mingled tempefts tly. Then fudden wav’d his unrefifted {word ; = 
As when fharp Boreas blow abroad, and brings Antiphates, as thro’ the ranks he broke, | 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings ; The faulchion ftruck, the fate purfu’d the flroke ; 
Beneath the low-hung clouds the fhects of fnow Lémenus, Orefies, Menon, bled ; : 
Defcend, and whiten all the fields below. 7 And round him rofe a monument of dead. 
So falt the darts on either army pour, Mean-time the braveft of the Trajan crew 
So down, the rampires rolls the rocky fhow’r ; Bold Heétsr and Polydamas purfue ; 
Heavy, and thick, refound the batter’d fhields, Fierce with impatience-on the works to fall; 
And the deaf echo rattles round the fields. And wrap in rolling flames the flect and wall. 
With fhame repuls’d, with grief and fury driv’n, | Thefe on the farther bank now ftood and gaz’d, 
The frantic Afus thus accufes heav’n : * By heav’n alarm’d, by prodigies amaz’d : 
In pow’rs immortal who fhall now believe? A fignal omen ‘f{topp’d the pailing hoft, 
Can thofe too flatter, and can .Fove deceive? Their martial fury in their wonder Toit. 
‘What man could doubt but Y7ay’s victorious pow’r | Fove’s bird on founding pinions beat the {hies ; 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour ? A bleeding ferpent, of enormous fize, 
But look how wafps from hollow crannics drive, His talons-trufs’d ; alive, and curling round, 
To guard the entrance of their common hive, He ftung the bird, whofe throat receiv’d the wound: ’ 
Dark’ning the rock, while with unweary’d wings Mad with the fmart, he drops the fatal prey, 
They frike th’affailants, and infix their flings ; In airy circles wings his painful way. 
A race determin’d, that to death contend :’ Fjoats on the winds, and rends the heav’ns with cries: 
So fierce, thefe Greeks their laft retreats defend. Amidft the hoft the fallen ferpent lies. 
Gods! fhall two warriors only guard their gates, ‘They, pale with terror, mark it’s {pires unroll’d, 
Repel an army, and defraud the fates ? And Yove’s portent with beating hearts behold. 
‘Thefe empty accents mingled with the wind, Then firft Polydamas the filence broke, - 
Nor mov’d great Yove’s unalterable mind ; Long weigh’d the fignal, and to Heéfor {poke. + 
To God-like Heéfor and his matchlefs might How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 
Was ow’d the glory of the deftin’d fight. For words well meant, and fentiments fincere? 
Like deeds of arms thro’ all the forts were try’d, | True to thofe counfels which I judge the beft, 
And all the gates faltain’d an equal tide ; I tell the faithful ditates of my brealt. 
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NOTES. 
who are ever ready to blame heaven, and tun 
their misfortunes into a crime. 

+ The addrefs of Polydamas to Fleer in this 
fpeech is admirable: he knew that the daring fpivit 
of that hero would not fuffer him to liften to any 


mention of a retreat: he had already ftormed the 
walls 


NOTE S. 
* The fpeech of Afus is very extravagant: he 
exclaims again{t ‘Fupiter for a breach of promife, 
not becanfe he had broken his word, but becaufe 
he had not fulfilled his own vain imaginations: 
This condu€t, though very blameable in Zfus, is 
very natural to perfons under a difappointment, 
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‘To {peak his thought, is ev'ry freeman’s right, Without a fign, his fword the brave man draws, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight 5 And afks no omen but-his country’s caufe.t - 
And all I move, deferring to thy fway, ; But why fhould’ft thou fufpeét the.war’s fuccefs? 
But tends to‘raife that pow’r which I obey. None fears it more, as none promotes it le{s: 
Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain ; Though all our chiefs amid yon fhips expire, 
Seek not, this day, the Grecian fhips to gain ; Truft thy own cowardice to {cape their fire. 
For fure to warn us Jove his omen fent, Tray and her fons may find @ gen’ral grave, 
And thus my mind explains it’s clear event, But thou can’ft live, for thou can’ft be a flave. + 
The victor eagle, whofe finifter flight Yet fhould the fears that wary mind fuggefts 
Retards our hoft, and fills our hearts with fright, Spread their cold poifon through our foldiers breafts, 
Difmifs'’d his conqueft in the middle fkies, My javelin can revenge fo bafe a part, : 
Allow’d to feize, but not pollefs the prize-; And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. 
Thus though we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, Furious he fpoke, and ruthing to the wall, 
Though the proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, Calls on his hoft ; his hoft obey the call ; 
Toils unforefeen, and fiercer, are decreed; - With ardour follow where their leader flies ; 
More woes fhall follow, and more heroes bleed. Redoubling clamours thunder in the fkies. 
So bodes my foul, and bids me thus advife: Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Zde,t 
For thusa fki'ful feer would read the {kies. And drifts of duft the clouded navy hide : 

To him then Heéfor with difdain return’d ;* He fills the Greeks with terror and difmay, 
(Fierce as he fpoke, his eyes with fury burn’d) “And gives great. Hedfor the predeitin’d day. 
Are thefe the faithful counfels of thy tongue? Strong in themfelves, but ftronger in their aid, 
Thy will is partial, not thy reafon wrong: Clofe to the works their rigid fiege they laid. 
Or if the purpofe of thy heart thou vent, In vain the mounds and mafly beams defend, 
Sure heaven refumes the little fenfe it lent. “, While thefe they undermine, and thofe they rend 3 
‘What coward counfels would thy madnefs move, Upheave the piles that prop the folid wall ; 
Againft the word, the will reveal’d of Jove? And heaps on heaps the {moaky ruins fall. 
The leading fign, th’ irrevocable nod, Greece on her rampart ftands the fierce alarms ; 
And happy thunders of the fav’ring God, ‘The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 
Thefe fhall I flight? and guide my wav’ring mind Shield touching fhield, a long-refulgent row 3 
By wand’ring birds, that flit with ew’ry wind? Whence hiffing darts, inceflant, rain below. 
Ye vagrants of the fky! your wings extend, The bold Ajaces fly. from tow’r to tow’, 
Or where the funs arife, or where defcend ; And rouze, with flame divine, the Grecian pow’r. 
To right, to lefty unheeded take your way, The gen’rous impulfe ev’ry Greek obeys 5 
While I the di@ates of high heav’n obey. Threats urge the fearful, and the valiant, praife. 


ne Fellows 
NOTES. : NOTES, 
walls in imagination, and confequently the advice | as a great lover of his country. It.may feem at the 
of Polydamas was fure to meet with a bad recep- } firft view that Hleétor ules Polydamas with too much 
tion.” He therefore foftens every expreflion, and | feverity in the conclufion of his fpeech: but he will 
endeavours to flatter Heéfor into an affent; and | be fufficiently juftified, if we confider that the inter- 
though he is affured he gives a true interpretation | pretation of the omen given by Polydamas might 
of the prodigy, he feems to be diffident: but that | have difcouraged the army ; and this makes it necef- 
his perfonated diftruft may not prejudice the in- J} fary for him to decry the predi@tion, and infinuate 
terpretation, he concludes with a plain declaration | that the advice proceeded not from his {kill but his 
of his opinion, and tells im that what he dclivers cowardice. 
is not conjecture, but fcience, and appeals for the £ It is worth our notice to obferve how the leaft 
truth of it to the augurs ofthe army, 9 _ | circumftance grows in the hand of a great poet. In 
# This fpeech of Heéor’s is full of fpirit: his | this battle it is fuppofed that the Trasans had got the 
valour is preater than the {kill of Polydamas, and he advantage of the wind of the Greeians, fo that a 
is not to be argued into a retreat, cloud of dult was blown upon their army : this fave 
+ Th re is fomething very heroic in. thefe two J room for the fiction of Gomer, which fuppofes that 
laft lines. And ifany thing can add te the: beauty | Youve, or the air, raifed the dull, and drove it in the 
of it, itis in betay fo well adapted to cs character J face of the Greeians. 
of hina who Speaks it, who is every vere deferibed 
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Fellows in arms! whofe decds are known to fame, 


And you whofe ardour hopes an equal name! 
Since not alike endu’d with force or art, 

Behold a day when each may aét his part! 

A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 

‘To gain new glories, or augment the old. 

Urge thofe who ftand, and thofe who faint excite ; 
Drown Hedé?or’s vaunts in loud exhorts of fight ; 
Conquett, not fafety, fill the thoughts of all; . 
Seek not your fleet, but fally from the wall ; 

So Fove once more May drivé their routed train, 
And Zroy lie trembling in her walls again. . 

Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow’ss 3 
And now the ftones defcend in heavier fhow’rs. 
As when high ‘Jove his fharp artillery forms, 

And opes his cloudy magazine of {torms ; 

In winter’s bleak, uncomfortable reign, 

A fnowy inundation hides the plain; 

He flills the winds, and bids the fkies to flcep ; 
Then pours the filent tempeft, thick, and deep : 
And firft the mountain-tops are cover’d o’cr, 
‘Then the green fields, and then the fandy {hore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are fven, 
And one bright waite hides all the works of men: 
The circling feas alone abforbing all, 

Drink the diflolving fleeces as they fall. 

So from.each fide increas’d the ftony rain, 

And the white ruin rifes o’er the plain. 

Thus god-like Heéfor and his troops contend 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend ; 
Nor Yrey could conquer, nor the Greeks would yield, 
Till-great Sarpedon tow’r’d amid the field ;* 

For mighty ove infpir’d with martial flame 
His matchlefs fon, and urg’d him on to fame. 
In arms he fhines, confpicuous from afar, 
And bears aloft his ample fhield in air ; 





NOTES. 

* The poet here ufhers in Sarpedon with abun- 
dance of pomp: he forces him upon the obfervation 
of the reader by the greatnefs of the defcription, and 
raifes our expectations of him, intending to make 
hin perform many remarkable actions in the fequel 
of the poem, and become worthy to fall by the hand 
of Patroclus. 

+ This comparifon very much refembles that of 
the prophet arah, chap. xxxi. 4, where God him- 
felf is compared to a lion: “ Like as the lion, and 
the young lion roaring on his prey, when a multi- 
tude of thepherds is called forth again{l him, he will 
not be afraid of their voice, nor abafe himfelf for 
the noife of them: fo fhall the Lord of hofts come 
down that he may fight upon mount Sion.” 

t In former times kings were looked upon as the 


No. 9. 





Which claims no lefs the fearful than the brave; 


Within whofe orb the thick ball-hides were roll’d, 
Pond’rous with brafs,.and bound with ductile gold: 
And while two pointed javelins arm his hands, 
Majeftic moves along, and Icads his Lycian bands. 

So prefs'd with hunger, from the mountain’s brow t 
Defcends a lion on the flocks below; . 
So {talks the lordly favage o’er the plain, 

In fullen majefty, and ftern difdain : 

In vain loud mattives boy hiu from afar, 

And fhepherds gall him wth an iron war 5 
Regardlefs, furicus, ‘he purfucs his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the pant rg prey. 

Refolv’d alike, divine Sarpedsn glows 
With gen’rous rage that drives him on the foes. 
He views the tow’rs, and meditates their fall, 

To fure deftruction dooms th’ afpiring wall ; 
Then cafting on his friend an ardent look, 
Fir'd with the thirft of glory, thus he {poke. 

Why boat we, Glavcus! our extended reign,t 
Where Xanthus’ ftreams enrich the Lycian plain, 
Our num’rous herds that range the fruitful teld, 
And hills where vines their purple harvett vield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer near crown’d, 
Our feafts enhane’d with mufic’s {prightly found ? 
Why on thofe fhores are we with joy furyey’d, 
Admir’d as heroes, and as Gods obey’d? 

Unlefs great aéts fuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous pow’rs above. 

*Tis our’s, the dignity they give, to grace ; 

The firft in valour, as the firft in place. 

That when with wond’ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranfcending our,commands, 
Such, they may cry, deferve the fov’reign flate, 
Whom thofe that envy, dare not imitate! 

Could all our care-elude the gloomy grave, 


For 
; NOTES. 

generals of armies, who to return the honours that 
were done therm, were obliged to expofe themfclves 
firft in the battle, and be an example to their fol- 
diers. Upon this Sarpedon grounds his difcourle, 
which is full of generofity and noblenels. We are, 
fays he, honoured like Gods; and what can be 
more unjuft, than not to behave ourfelves like men? 
he ought to be fuperior in virtue, who is firperior 


-in dignity. What flrength is there, and what great- 


nefs in that thought! itincludes juflice, gratitude, 
and magnanimity ; juftice, in that he feorns to cn- 


jey what he docs not merit; gratitude, becauie he 


would endeavour to recompence his obligations to 
his fubjects ; and magnanimity, in that he detpifes 
death, and thinks of nothing but glory. 
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* For luft of fame I fhould not vainly dare # 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul fo war. 
Bur fincé, alas! ignoble age muiftcome, 
Difeafe, and death’s inexorable-doom ; 
“he life which others pay, let us beftow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 
-Brave though we fall, and honour’d if we live,” 
Or let us glery gain, or glory give! a 
He faid; his words the lii?ning chief in{pire 
With equal warmth, and rouze the warrior’s fire 5 
The troops purfue their leaders with delight, _ 
Ruth to the foe, and claim the promis’d fight. 
Meneftheus from on high the {torm bekeld, 
Threat’ning the fort, and black’ning in the field ; 
Around the walls he gaz’d, to view from far‘ 
What aid appear’d t’ avert th’ approaching war, 
And faw where Zeucer with th’ Ajaces ftood, 
Of fight infatiate, prodigal of blood. 
Jn vain hecalls; the din of heliis and ‘fhiélds 
Rings to the fkies, and echoes through the fields, 
The brazen hinges fly, the walls refound, 
Heav’n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all 
the ground. : 
Then thus to TAo%s:—Hencewith fpced, (he faid) 
And urge the bold djaces to our aid; - 
Their flrength, united, beft may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war : 
Hither the Lycian princes bend their courfe, 
“Che beft and braveft of the hoftile force. 
But if too fiercely there the foes contend, . 
Let Telamon, at leatt, our tow’rs defend, 
And Teucer hatte with his unerring bow, 
To fhare the danger, and sepel the foe. 
Swift as the word, the herald fpecds along 
The lofty ramparts, through the martial throng ; 
Es NO TES.” 
*- There is not a more forcible argument than 


this, to make men contemn dangers; and -feek glory - 


by brave actions. Emmortality with eternal .youth, 
is certainly preferable to glory purchafcd with the 
tofs of life; but glory is certainly better than an 
ignoniinious life; which at  Jaft,' thotgh perhaps. 
late, muftend. It is ordained that all men fhall 
diz, nor can our efcaping danger fecure us immor-. 


nility ; it can only give us a longer continuance in, 
difgrace, and even that continuance wil be but. 
‘This is ine, 


fhort, though the infamy cverla(ting. 
conteilable, and whoever weighs his actions in thele 
foales, can never helitate in his choice: bute what 
is molt worthy of remark, is, that fdyaer docs not 
pat this in the mouth of an ordinary perfon, -but 
aferihes it to the fon of Jupiter. 

+ Ie is remarkable that Zeucer, who is excellent 
for his fkill inarchery, does not sarry’ his own bow, 

a: 





And finds the heroes bath’d in fweat and gore, 
Oppos’d in combat’on the dufty fhore. . : 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands ! 
Your aid (faid Thess) Peteus’ fon demands, 
Your ftrength, united, beft may help to bear ' 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lycfan princes bend their courfe, 
The -beft and braveft of the:hoftile force, 
But if too fircely, here, the foes contend 
At leaft, let Lelamon thofe tow’rs defend, 
And Teucer hafte with bis unerring bow, my 
To fhare the danger, and repel the foe. ee 
Strait to the fort great djax turn’d his care; 
And thus befpoke his brothers of the war. 
Now valiant Lycomede! exert your might, 
And brave Ojfeus, prove your-force in fight: \ 
To you I truft the fortune of the field, 
Till by th’s arm the foe fhall be repell’d ; 
That done, expeét me tocompleat the day—— 
Then, with his fev’nfold fhield, he ftrode away. 
With equal fteps bold Zeucer prefs’d the fhore, 
Whofe fatal bow the ftrong Pandion bore. t 
High on the walls appear’d the Lycian pow’rs, 
Like fome black tempeft gath’ring roundthe tow’rs3 
The Greeks, opprefs’d, their utmott force unite,’ 
Prepar’d to labour in th’ unequal fights 
The war renews, mix’d fhouts and: groans arife ; 
Tenn clamour, mounts, and thickens in the 
- Kies, - ef ives eitete as d 
Fierce Ajax firft th) advancing hoft invades,» : | 
And fends the brave Epieles to the fhades; :.. i 
Sarpedon’s friend ;.a~crofs the warrior’s way, \ 
‘Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay: f . 


































In modcrn ages not the flrongeltifwain |P os 
Could heave th’ unwieldy -burthen from the plain. . 
‘He 


JN OTE SS: a 
but has it borne after him by Pundicn: we thought it 
not improper to’ fake notice of this, by reafon of it’s 
unufialnels. It may be fuppofed that Zeucer had 
changed his arms in this fight,. and :complied with 
the exigencies of this battle, which was ‘about the 
wall; he might judge that fome other weapon might: 
‘be.more necellary upon this occafion, and therefore 
‘comunitted his bow to the care of Pandicn ; 
» £ Tn this book both djav and Ldeéfer are def: 
Lcribed throwing floncs of a prodigious fize. But 
the poet, who loves to give the preference to his, 
‘countrymen, relates the adtion much to the ad-' 
vantage of djax: Ajax, by his natural {lrength, per- 
forms what fdeéior could not do without the atlif- 
tance of Fupiter. ; 

|| Phe difttrence which cur author makes be-, 
tween the heroes of his poem, and the men of his 
age, is fo great, that fonie have made ule of it as an 
i , argument: 
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He pois’d, and fwiing it round; then tofs’d’on high, 

It flew with force, and labour’d up the fky ; 

Full on the Lycéan’s helmet thund’ring down, . 

The pond’rous ruin cruth’d his batter’d crown. ° 

As fkilful divers. from fome airy fteep, 

Headlong defcend, and fhoot into the deep, 

So falls Apicles; then in groans expires, 

And mufm’ring to the fhades the foul retires. 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 

From Zeucer’s hand a winged arrow flew ; 

The bearded fhaft the deftin’d paffage found, 

And’on his naked arm infliéts a wound. ; 

The chief, who fear’d fome foe’s infulting boaft 

Might ftop the progrefs of his warlike hoft, 

Conceal’d the wound, and leaping from his height, 

Retir’d reluctant from th’ unfinifh’d fight. 

Divine Sa*pedon with regret beheld 

Difabled Glaucus flowly quit the field ; 

His beating breaft with gen’rous ardour glows, 

He [prings to fight, and flies upon the foes. 

Aleméen firit was doom’d his force to feel; ~ ~~~ 

Deep in his breaft he plung’d the pointed fteel; 

Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 

The fpear, pyrfu’d by gufhing ftreams of gore ; 

Down finks the warrior with a thund’ring found, 

His brazen armour rings againft the ground, 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies,* ; 

‘Tugs with full force, and ev’ry nerve applies ; 

It thakes ; the pond’rous {tones disjointed yield ; 

The rolling ruins finoak along the field. 

A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare; 

And, like a deluge, rufhes in the war. 

At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 

And Ajax fends his javelin at the foe; ~ * 


rc tenner 
NO 'T E S, 


argument that Homer lived many ages after the war , 


of Zizy: but this argument does not feem to be of 
any weight; for fuppoling Homer to have writ 
two hundred and fixty years after the deftruction of 
Trey, this {pace is long cnough to make fuch a 
change as he fpeaks of; peace, luxury, or effemi- 
nacy would do it in amuchsJefs time. 
* From. what Sarpedon here performs, we may 
gather that this wall of the Greeks was not higher 
than a tall man; from the great depth and breadth 
of it, as itis defcribed jut before, one might have 
concluded that it had been mach higher: but it ap- 
pears to be atherwife from this paflage; and con- 
fequently the thicknefs of the wall was anfwerable 
to the widenefs of the ditch. 
; + This fimile is wonderfully proper 5 it has one 
circumflance that is feldom to be found in Lfomer's 
Mlufions ; it correfponds in every point with the 










Fix’d in his belt the feather’d weapon ftood, 
And.through his buckler drove the trembling wood + 
But "Jove was prefent in the dire debate, 

Yo thield' his offspring, and avert his fate. 

‘The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 

But urging vengeance, and feverer fight ; 

Then rais’d with hope, and fir’d with giory’s charms,, 
His fainting {quadrons to new fury warms. 

O where, ye Lycians! is the flrength you boaft? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loft! 

‘The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded pafs to g:in: 

Unite, and foon that hoftile fleet fhall fall; 

The force of pow’rful union conquers al}. 

This juft rebuke inflam’d the Lyciqn crew," 

They join,.they thicken, and th’ affault renew3. 
Unmov’d th? unbody’d Greeks their fury dare, 

And fix’d fupport the weighe of all the war ; 

Nor could the Greeks sepel the Lycian pow’rr,, 

Nor the bold Lyctans force the Grecian tow’rs. 

“As on the cofifines of adjoining grounds,t 

Two ftubborn fwains with blowsdifpute their bounds;: 
They tug, they fweat; but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch,, of the contended field :. 
. Thus obftinate to,death, they fight, they-fall ;~ 
-Nor thefe can keep, nor thofe can win the wall. 
Their manly breatts are pierc’d with many a wound,. 
Loud ftrokes-are heard, and rattling arms refound, 
The copious flaughter covers all the fhore, 
| And the high ramparts drup with hurnan gore. , 

Aswhentwo fealesarecharg’d with doubtful loads, tf 

Fron fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While fome laborious matron, juft and pocr, 


With nice exa@nef$ weighs her woolly fore) 
Till 





NOT ES, 
fabject it was intended to illuftrate: the meafures 
of the two. neighbours reprefent the fpears of the 
combatants : ‘the confines of the field, thew that they 
engaged hand to hand; and the wall which divides 
the armics, gives us a lively idea of the large flones 
-that were fixed to determine the buunds of adjoining 
helds, 

» £ ‘This comparifon is excellent on account of it’s 
jultrels 5 for there is nothing that better reprefents an 
exact equality than a balance? but Meer was par- 
dicnlarly exact, in having neither deferibed a woman 
or wealth and condition, for fuch a one is never very 
exacl, not valuing a fmall inequality; nora (lave, 
forfuch a one is ever repardicls of aruatler’s intere(t: 
but he fpeaks of a poor woman that gains her live- 
Lhood by her labour, who is at the Mune time fait 
and honell; for fhe will neither defraud others nor 
be defrauded herfelf, She therefore takes care that 


the 
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Till pois’d aloft, the refting beam fufpends 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, defcends- 
So ftood the war, till Heéfor’s matchlefs might. 
With fates prevailing, turn’d the fcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoft with loud repcated cries. 
Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 
Hatfte to the ficet, and-tofs the blazing brands |, 
‘They hear, they run; and gath’ring at his éall, 
Raife fcaling engines, and afcend the wall : 
Around the works a wood of glitt’ring fpears 
Shoots up, and all the rifing hoft appears. 
A pond’rous ftone bold Hvéfor heav’d to throw, 
Pointed above,-and rough and grofs below: 
Not,two {trong men th’ enormous weight could raife, 
Such men as live in thefe degen’rate days. 
Yet this, as eafy as a fwain could bear 
‘The fnowy fleece, he tofs’d, and fhook in air: 
For Fove upheld, and lighten’d of it’s load 

. Th? unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 

NOTES, 

the fcales be exaétly of the fame weight. It was an 
ancient tradition, (and is countenanced by the au~ 
thor of Homer's life.afcribed to Herodotus) that the 
poet drew this comparifon from his own family ; 
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* Thus arm’d, before-the folded gates he came, 


Of maffy fubitance and ftupendous frame; 

With iron bars and brazen hinges ftrong, 

On lofty beams of folid timber hung. : 
Then thund’ring thro’ the planks, with forceful fway, 
Drives the fharp rock ; the folid beams give way, _ 
The folds are fhatter’d ; from the crackling door 
Leap the refounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 


_ Now rufhing in, the furious chief appears, 


Gloomy as night ! and fhakes two fhining {pears: 

A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 
And from his eye-bails flath’d the living flame. 

He moves a God, refiftlefs in his courfe, 

And feems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after through the gaping {pace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place; ° 

The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly ; 

The fhoreis heap’d with death, and tumult rendsthe fky, 





; NOTES. 
being -himfelf the fon of 2 woman who maintained 
herfelf by her own induftry’; he therefore, to extol 
her honefly, (a qualification very rare in poverty) 
gives her a place in his poem. 
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Tur rourtH BATTLE CONTINUED, IN wHicw Nepr 
aie ain tenn onic Sa pation As oF IpomENeEvSs. 
Neptune, concerned for: the .lofs of the Grecians, ‘upon feeing the forlification forced by Hektor, (who had 
Perdis gate wae the “iio of the Ajaxes) te the Wine f Calttte ond infpires thofe heroes to 
oppofe him : thenin.the form.of sone of the generals, encourages the other Greeks who had retired to their 
4 ie The Ajaxes form their troops in a@ clofe phalanx, and put a ftp to HeGtor and the ‘Trojans. 
a aerate of weber are performed ;' Meriones rae bis fpear in the encounter, repairs to feck another 
» at the: fen® bf Idomenéusi: thts: oceafions. a. converfation between thofe two warriors, wha return tagether 
- to the hattle,. Idomeénéus fignalizes bis courage above the reft; he kills Othryoncus, Afius, and Al- 
:neathous : -Deipliobus aid Aineas march. againf? him, and at length Idomencus zetires.. Menelaus wounds 
.. Helénus, and, Bills.Pifander. Zhe ‘Trojans are repulfed in the left wing; Hector frill keeps bis ground 
againf the Ajaxes, till being gauled by the Locrjan flingers and archers, Polydamas advifes to call z 
council of war; He€tor appreves his advice, hut goes firft to rally the Trojans; -upbraids Paris, rejoins 
. Polydamas, meets Ajax again, and renews the attack. : 
Lhe sight and twentieth day frill continues. The feene is between the Grecian wall and the fra-fbore. 


UNE ASSISTS. THE GREEKS: THE ACTS 





Fo where the Mdyfians prove their martial force, 
| And hardy Thracians tame the favagé horfe ; 
And where the far-fam’d. Hippemolgian ftrays, 
Renown’d for juftice and-for length of days: 
Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 

' From milk, innoxious, {eek their fimple food : 
Jove 


. Y HEN now the Thund’rer on the fea-beat coaft 
WV VY Had fix’d great Meéor and his cong’ring holt; 
He left them to the fates, in bloody fray 
To toil and ftruggle through the well-fought day. 
‘Then turn’d to Wrracia from the field of fight* 
Thofg eyes, that fhed infufferable light, 
‘ q 






: te NO T E'S. ; 
’ portunity to Nepiune toaflift the Greeks, and thereby 
canfés all the adventures of this book. 

+ There is much difpute among the critics, 
which are the proper names, and which the epi~ 
thets.in thefe verfes. In this diverfity of opinions, 
we have chofen that which we thought would make 
the belt ‘figure in poetry. Ie is a beautiful and 
moral imagination, to Wpnele that the long life of 

: u 


: ‘ _ FN OT ES. 
’* One might fancy at the firft reading of this 
paflage, that Homer here:turned afide from the main 
view of his poera, in a vain oftentation of learning, 
to amufe ‘himfelf with a foreign and unneceffar 
defcription’ of the imanners and cuftoms of thefe 
nations, But we fhall find, upon better confidera- 
tion, that Fupiter’s’ turning afide his eyes was ne- 
cellary to the conduct of the work, as it gives op~ 
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Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 
Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden fcourge applies, 
He fits fuperior, and the chariot flies: 7 
His whirling wheels the glafly furface {weep 3 .., 


‘Fove {ees delighted ; and avoids the {cene 

Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men : 

No aid, he deems, to either hoft is giv’n, 
While his high law fufpends the pow’rs of heav’n. 

Meantime the Monarch of the wat’ry main 

Obferv’dthe Thund’rér, nior-obférv’d in vain. * - 
‘In Samothracia, or a mountain’s‘brow, See 
Whofe waving woods o’erhung the deeps below, 
He fat ; and round him catt his azure eyes, 
- Where Ida's mifty tops confus’dly rife ; 

Below, fair Zion's glitt’ring fpires were feen ; 

"The crouded fhips, and fable feas- between. -. 
There, from the cryftal chambers of the main 
Emerg’d, he fat; and mourn’d his Argives flain. 
At Fave incens’d, with grief and fury ftung, 
Prone down the rocky fteep he rufh’d along ; 
Fierce as he paft, the lofty mountains nod,*. } 2 


Th’ enormous moenflers rolfing o'er the deep, ff; 
Gambol around “him” on“the watry way; 
And heavy whales in auksward meafures play : 
The fea fubfiding fpreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his courfers fly : 

:.f TFhe.wond’ring waters leave his axle dry. 
Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave ; } 


Between where Jevedos the furges lave, 

And rocky Jnérus breaks the rolling wave : 

There the great ruler of the azure round 

Stopp’d his {wift.chariot, and. his fteeds unbound, 

Fed with ambrofial herbage from his hand, 

And link’d their fetlocks with a golden band, 

Infrangible, immortal: there they ftay. 

The father of thé floods purfues his way; - 

Where, like a tempeft dark’ning heav’n around, 

‘Or fiery deluge that dévoursthe‘ground,, ac i> 

Th’ impatient Trojans, in a' gloomy.throngy, :.°s, 

‘Embattled roll'd, as Hed?er rufh’d alongs: hs. 
aS eee ee ap a eee, Seon 


The forefts fhake! earth trembled as he trod, 

And felt the footfteps of th’ immortal God. 

From realm to realm three ample ftrides he took, t 
‘And, atthe fourth, the-diftant- gehhook.£ ~ 

* Far in the bay his fhining palace ftands, - 

Eterrial frame’! not-rais’d by mortal hands: :*.: + 
This having reach’d, his brafs-hoof’d fteeds he reins, . 
- Fleet as the winds, and deck’d-with golden manes.-. 
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if nottranfcends, whattHe‘has” feigned before‘of ‘the 
paflage of this‘God. | We are: told, that at. four 
fteps he reached Azz, which UGppoling it-meant 
the. town of. that’ name> in: -Zudea,. which lay-the 
‘nigheft to Thrace) is hardly lefs than: adegtce.at-.egeh 
ftep. ‘One may; from a. view ofthe ‘map, ima- 
gine hita ftriding from promontory to.promontory, 
.Lhis firft ftep on mount Athos, ‘his fecond.on Pallene, 
his third on Pelion, and his fourth in Ludea. 

There were three. places of this name which 
“were all facred to Neptune; an ifland in the 4¢gzan 
fea, mentioned by Nicoftratus, a town in Pelopon- 
‘nefus, and another in: Lubaca!’ Homer‘is’ fippofed™ 
:in this paffage to fpeak ofthe laft ; -but the queftion 
‘is put, why Neptuxe who fteod upon a hill in’ 
: Samothrace, inftead of going on ‘the left to Troy, 
‘turns to the right, and takes:a way contrary: to. that! 
which leads to the army? This difficulty is ingeni- 
oully folved, for Fupiter being now on mount fda, 
iwith his cyes turned towards Thrace, Nepiune could’ 
‘not take the dire€l way from Samothrace to’ Troy 
‘without being difcovered by him; and, therefore; 
“fetches this compafs to conceal himfelf. \ 
. |} This defeription of Neptune rifcs upon us 5 
this pallage ei water is yet more pompous than‘that. 
sby Iand.” The God driving through the feas, the: 
(whales acknowledging him, and the waves rejoic- 
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as NOTE S. : Paw 
the Hippemolgians was an effect of their fimple.diet, . 
and a reward’of their juftice : and that the’ Supreme 
Being, difpleafed at.the continued f{cénes ‘of. human 
‘violence and diffenfion, ‘ast were recreated his tyes - 
in. contemplating the fimplicity of thefe people. ~, It 
is obferyable that the. fame cufiom of living an‘milk 
is preferved to this day by the Zariars, who inhabit 
the famecountry. — ot Maca Biches A 
* Longinus confeffes himfelf wonderfully ftruck 
with the fublimity of this paffage. ‘That critic, 
after having blamed the defeéts with which Afomer | 
draws the manners of his Gods, adds, that he has 
much ‘better fuccedded cin. defcribing ‘their figure 
and perfons. He owns that he often paints a God 
{uch as he is, in all his majefty and grandeur, and 
without any mixture of:mean and terrefttial images ; 
of which he produces this paffage as a remarkable 
jnflance, and one that had challenged the adimira- 
tion of all antiquity. The book of Pfalms affords 
us a defcription of the like fublime manner of ima- 
very, which is parallel to this: « O God,: when, 
ae wentefl forth before thy people, when thou 
did! march through the,wildernefs, the carth fhook, 
the heavens dropped at the prefence of God, even 
Sinai itfelf was moved at the prefence of God, the 

God of Lfrael,” PP. Ixviit. +t : 
+ ‘This is.a very grand imagination, and equals, 

t ‘ 
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‘To the loud‘tumult and the barb’rous cry, 
The heav’ns re-echo, and'the fhores reply ; 
They vow deftrution to the Grecian name, 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 
But Neptune, rifiig:from the-feas profound, 


The God whole earthquakes rock the folid ground, 


Now wears. a mortal form’; like Ca/chas-feen, 

Such his loud voice, and fuch his manly mien ; 

His fhouts incelfant ev'ry Greet infpire, : 

But moft th’ Ajacés, adding fire to fire. 

*Tis your’s, O warriors, -all our hopes to raife ; 

Oh recolleét-your ancient worth and praife : 

Tis your’s to fave us, if you ceafe to fear; 

Flight, more than fhameful, is deftru€tive here, 

On other-works though 7 oy with fury fall, 

And pour her armies o’er our batter’d wall ; 

“There, Greece has firéngth : but'this, this part o’er- 
“thrown,® = 5 j 

Her ftrength were vain ; I dread for you alone. 

Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 

Vaunts of his Gods, and call high Fove his fire. 

If yet fome heav'nly pow’r your breaft excite, ¢ 


Brea: he in your hearts, and {tring your arms to fight, | 


Greece yet may live, her-threaten’d fleet maintain, 

And Heéfor’s force, and Fove’s own aid, be vain. 
Then with his {ceptre that the deep controuls, 

He touch’d the chiefs, and fleel’d their manly fouls: 

Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, - 

Prompts their li 

hearts! : 





“NOTES, 
ing and making way for their monarch, are full 


of that marvellous fo natural to the imagination of 


our author. 


* What addrefs, and at the fame time, what 


ftrength is there in thefe words ! Nepiune tells the two 
Ajaces, that he is only afraid for their poft, and 
that the Greeks will perifh by that gate, fince it is 
ffefor who affaults it: at every other quarter, the 
Trojans will be repulfed. It may therefore be pro- 
pesly faid, that’ the Zjeces only are vanquiflied, aid 
that their defeat draws deltru€tion upon all the 
Greeks, We do not think that any thing better 
could be inventéd to animate couragious men, and 
make them attempt even impoflibilities. | 

t Here Mephine, confidering how the Greeks were 
difcouraged by the knowledge that ‘Yupiter alliftedt 
Fiestr, infinuates, that notwithflanding Jdec¥or’s 
confidence in that afliflance, yet the power of fome 
other God might: countervail: it on their part; 
wherein he alludes to ‘his own aiding them, and 
feems not to doubt his ability of coutelling the 
point with “Youve himfelf. Lt is with the fame con- 


ight limbs and ‘{wells their daring 






Then, as a falcon from the recky height, 

Her quarry feen, impetuous at the fight 
Forth-fpringing inftant, darts herfelf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and fkims along the fky : 
Such, and fo fwift, the Pow’r of Ocean flew ; 
The wide herizon fhut him from their view. 

Th’ infpiring God, Oileus’ ative font 
Perceiv’d the firft, and thus to Tedamon. 

Some God, my friend, fome God in human form 
Tav’ring defcends, and wills to ftand the ftorm. 
Not Calchas this, the venerable feer ; 

Short ashe turn’d, I faw the pow’r appear : y 
IT mark’d his parting, and the fteps he trod ; 
His own bright evidence reveals a God. 
Ev’n now fome energy divine I fhare, 

And feetn to walk on wings, and tread in air! 

With equal ardour (Telamon returns) 


- My foul is kindled, and my bofom burns 5 


New rifing fpirits all my force alarm, | - 
Lift cach impatient limb, and’ brace my arm. 
‘This ready arm, unthinking, fhades the dart ; 
‘The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart ; 
Singly; methinks, yon tow’ring chief I meet, 
And {tretch the’ dreadful Heéfor at my feet. 

Full of the'God that urg’d their burning breaft, 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth exprefs’d. 


Neptune meanwhile the routed Greeks in{pir’d ; ; 
:Who breathlefs, pale, with length of labours tir’d, 


Pant in the fhips; while Tray to conqueft calls, 
And fwarms vi€torious o’er their yielding walls: 

ee: ‘Trembling 

N'O T-E Ss. 

fidence he afterwards {peaks to Iris, of himfelf and 
his power, when: he refirfes to fubmit to the order 
of Jupiter in the fifteenth book. It muft be an in- 
centive to the djaces to hear thofe who could ftand 
againtt Heéfor equalled, in this oblique manner to 
the Gods themfelves. 

{ Fhe reafon has been afked, why the leffer Ajax 
is the firft to perceive the affiftance of God ? and the 
ancient folution of this queftion was very ingenious : 
they faid that the greater ajax, being flow of ap- 
prehenfion, and naturally valiant, could not be fen- 
fible fo foon of this acceflion of flrength as the 
other, who immediately perceived it, as not owing 
fo much-to his natural courage. 

{| This opinion, that the majetly of the Gods was 
fich that they conld not be feen face ta face by 
men, fcems to have heen generally received in molt 
nations, — Spondunus oblerves, that it mipht be de+ 
rived) from facred truth, and founded upon what 
God Lays to Asofes in dvadus, ch. XXXiil. 20, 230 
“ Man fhall not, fee me and live: thou fhalt {ce 
my back parts, but my face thou fhale not behold.” 
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Trembling before th’ impending flonm they, lie, 
While tears of rage ftand burning in their eye,. - 
Greece fank they thought, and this their fatal hour; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the pow’r. 
Tencer-and Leitus firtt his words excite 5 : 
The flern Peneleus rifes to the fight; 
Thos; Deipyrus, in arins renown'd, 
And Agerion next, tl’ impulfive fury found 3 
Latt Neflor’s fon the fame bold ardour takes, - 
While thus the Ged.the martial fire awakes, 

Oh lafting infamy, oh dire difgrace * 
‘To chiefs of vig’rqus youth, and manly race f. 
L trulted in the Gods, and you, to fee 
Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 
Ah no—~—the glorious combat you difclaim, 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heaw’ns! what a prodigy thefe eyes furvey, 
Unicen, unthought, tillthis amazing day : 
Fly we at length from Troy's oft-conquer’d bands? . 
And falls our fleet by fuch inglorious hands? 
- A rout undifciplin’d,a Bragging train, + 
Not Gorn to glories of the dufty plain ; : 
Like frighted fawns from hill to hill purfu’d, 
A prey to every favage of the wood; 
Shall thefe,- fo late who trembled at your name, 
Invade your camps, involve your fhips in flame? 


wre NOTES a 

*® After Neptune in his former difcourfe to the 
Ajaces, who yet maintained a retreating fight, ‘had 
encouraged them to withftand the attack of the 
Trojans; he now addrefles himfelf to thofe, who 
having fled out of the battle, and retired to the 
fhips, had given up all for loft. Thefe he en- 
deavoured to bring again tothe engagement, by one 
of the moft noble and fpirited fpeeches in the 
whole Iliad. He reprefents that their prefent mi- 
ferable condition was not to be imputed to their 
want of power, .but- to their want of refolution to 
withftand the enemy, whom by experience they 
had often found unable to refift them. But what 
38 particularly artful, while he is endeavouring to 
prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute 
their prefent dejeftion of mind to a.cowardly fpirit, 
‘but to a refertment and indignation of their gene- 
ral’s ufage of their favourite hero Achilles. ith 
the fame Softening art, he tells them, he {corns to 
{peak thus to cowards, but is anly concerned for 
their mifpchaviour as they are the bravelt of the 
army. He then exhorts them for their own fake 
to avoid deftrution, which would certainly be in- 
evitable, if for a moment longer they delayed to op- 

pofe fo imminent a danger. 
+ ‘This line is trantlated with allufion to the 
want of military difcipline among the Barbarians, 
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A change.fo fhameful, fay what.caufe-has wroyght } 
‘The foldiers bafenefs, or'the general’s fault ? : 
Fools! ‘will ye perifh for your leader’s vice 2... 
‘The purchafe infamy, and life the price! 
Tis not your caufe, Achilles’? injur'd fame : . 
Another’s is the crime, but your’s the fhame. 
Grant that-our chiefoftend. through rage or Juft; 
Mutt you be cowards, if your -king’s unjuft? . 
Prevent this evil, and your copntry faye; ft, 
Small thought retrieves the {pirits of the brave. 
Think, and fubdue ! on daftards dead to fame 
I wafte no anger, for they feel no thame:.: . 
But you, the pridg, the flow’r of all our hoft,. 
My heart weeps blood to fee your glory loft! . 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you lofe 5. 
A day more black, a fate more vile, enfuyes., 
Let each reflect, who prizes fame-or breath, - 
On endléfs infamy, on inftant death. . 
For lo! the fated tims, th’ appointed fhore; _ 
Hark! the gates burt, the brazen harriers roar! 
impetuous Heéfor thunders at the walks. - 
The hour, the fpot, to conquer, artofall. °°. 
Thefe words the Grecian; fainting: heartsinipire, 
‘And lift’ning armies catch-he. godlikg fire.) 
Fix’d at his poft was each bold Ajax found]... 
} With well-rang’d fquadrons ftrongly: citcled: aaer 
. . NO TES. en : 
fy often hinted at ia Heuer. .He. is always op- 
pofing to this, the exact and regular! difpofition of 
his Greeks, and accordingly a few lines after, we 
are told that thé Grecian phajapxes ‘were fuch, that 
ve or Minerva could not. heve found a-defedt- ini 
them. aie eal teats 
} This verfe in the original may be capable of 
receiving another fenfe to this effe&; * If it be 
your refentment of Agamemnon’s lage of Achilles, 
that withholds you from the battles shat evil (viz. 
the diffention of thofe twa chiefs) may foon. be re- 
medied, for the minds of good men are eafily calmed and 
compofed.”” But upon confidering the whole con- 
text more attentively, the other explanation ap- 
peared the more natural and unforced, and we have 
accordingly followed it. 
{| We muft here take notice of an old ftory, 
| which, however groundlefs and idle it fcems; is re- 
lated by Piwtarch, Philpfiratus,and others. “ Ganiétor 
the fon of Amphidamas king of Ludea, celebrating 
with all folemnity the funeral of his father, pro- 
claimed according to cuftom’ feveral public games, 
among which was. the prize for poetry. Haner 
and Hefiod came to difpute for it. After. they. had 
praducad feveral pieces on cither fide, in all which 
the -audicace.daclaned far Hamer, Panides, the brow 
ther of the deecafed, who fat as one of the judges, 
ordered 
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So clofe their order, fo difpos’d their fight, * 

As Pallas felf might view with fix’d delight : 

Or had thé God of war inclin’d his eyes, 

The God of war had own’d a juft furprize. 

A chofen phalanx, firm, refolv’d as fate, + 

Defcending Heéor and his battle wait. 

An iron fcene gleams dreadful o’er the fields, 

Armour in armour lock’d, and fhields‘in fhields, 

Spears lean on fpears, on targets targets throng, 

Helms ftuck to helms, and man drove man along, 

The floating plumes unnumber’d wave above, 

As when an earthquake ftirs the nodding grove; 

And levell'’d at the fkies with pointing rays, 

‘Their brandifh’d lances at each motion blaze. 
Thus breathing death, jn terrible array, 

The clofe-compacted légions urg’d their way: 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to deftroy ; 

Troy charg’d the firlt, and Afecfor firlt of Tray. 
















NOTE S. 
ordered each of the contending poets to recite that 
art of his works which he efteemed the beft. 
Hefied repeated thofe lines which make the begin- 
ning of the fecond book. emer anfwered with 
the verfes which follow here: but the prince pre- 
ferring the peaceful fubjeét of Hefiod to the martial 
one of Homer, contrary to the expectation of all, 
adjudged the prize to Hefod.” The commentators 
upon this occafion are very rhetorical, and univer~ 
fally exclaim againft fo crying a picce of injuftice: 
all the hardeft names which learning can furnifh, 
are very liberally beftowed upon poor Panides. Spon- 
danus is mighty fmart, calls him Adidas, takes him 
by the ear, and afks the dead prince as many infult- 
ing queftions, as any of his author’s own heroes 
could have done. Dacier with all gravity tells us, 
that pofterity proved a more equitable judge than 
Panides. And if we had not told this tale in our 
turn,. we muft have incurred the cenfure of all the 
School-mafters in the nation. 
: * When Homer retouches the fame fubject, he 
has always the art to rife in his ideas above what he 
faid before. We thal) find an inttance of it in this 
place; if we compare this manner of commending 
the exadt difcipline of an army, with what he had 
made ufe of on, the fame occafion at the end of the 
fourth Hiad. There it is faid, that the moft ex- 
perienced warrior could not have reprehended any 
thing, had he been led by Pallas through the battle ; 
but he carries it farther, in aflirming that Pa//as and 
the God of war themfelves anult have admired this 
difpofition of the Grecian forces. 
+ Homer in urcte lines has given usa defeription 
of the ancient phalanx, which confilled of feveral 
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gus, among 


As from fome mountain’s craggy forehead torn, } 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 
pee from the itubborn {tone a.torrent rends) 
recipitate the pond’rous mafs de{cends: 
From fteep to fteep the rolling ruin bounds ; 
At ev’ry fhock the crackling wood refounds ; 
Still gath’ring force, it fmoaks; and, urg’d amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and: thunders down, impetuous to the 
plain: 
There fteps—~ So Hector. 
rov’d 
Refiftlefs when he rag’d, and when he ftopt, unmov’d,, 
On hisn the war is bent, the darts are fhed, 
And all their faulchions wave around his head: 
Repuls’d he flands,nor from his. ftand retires; 
But with repeated fhouts his army fires. Ne 
Trojans! be firm; this arm fhall make your way, 


Their whole force he 


Through yon fquare body, and that black array: 


Stand, 
NOTES. 

ranks of men clofely ranged-in this order. The. 
firft line ftood with their fpears. levelled directly 
forward ; the fecond’ rank being armed with fpears. 
two cubits longer, levelled them likewife forward 
through the interftices of the firft; and-the third in. 
the fame manner held forth their {pears yet longer 
through the two-former ranks ; fo that the points of 
the fpears of three ranks terminated in one line. 
All the other ranks ftood with their fpears erected 

in readinefs to advance, and fill the vacant places 
of fuch as fell.. This phalanx was only fit for a. 
body of men acting on the defenfive, but improper 

for the attack: and accordingly Homer here only. 
defcribes the Greeks ordering their battle in this 

manner, when they had no other view but to ftand 

their ground againit the furieus aflault of the Zro- 

This manner of ordering the phalanx was 

afterwards introduced among the Spartans by Lycur- 

the Argives by Lyfander, among the 
Thebans by Epaminondas, and ameng the Maccdo- 

mtans by Charidemus. 

{ This is one of the nobleft-fimilies in-all Homer, 
and the moft juftly correfponding in it’s circum-. 
flances to the thing deferibed. The furious defcene 
of .drétor from the wall. reprefented by a tone thar: 
flies from the top of a rock, the hero pufhed on by 
the fuperior force of Zupiter, as the flone driven by. 
a torrent; the ruins of the wall falling after him, 
all things yielding before him, the clamour and 
tumult around him, all imaged in the violent 
bounding and leaping of the Itone, the crackling of 
the woods, the hock, the noile, the rapidity, the 
urefiftibility, and the augmentation of force in it’s 
progrefs; all thefe points of “likenefs make. but the 
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Stand, and my fpear fhall rout their featt’ring pow’s, 
Strong as they feem, embattled like a tow’r. 
For he that Zuno’sheav’nly. bofom warms, 
Tire firft of Gods, this day infpires our arms. 
He faid, and rouz’d the foul in ev’iy breaft 5 
Urg’'d with defire of fame, beyond the reft, 
Forth march’d Deiphobus 3 but marching, held- 
Before his wary fleps, his ample fhield. 
Bold A@erion aim’d a {troke (nor aim’d it wide) 
The glitt’ring javelin pierc’d the tough bull-hide 5 
But piere’d not through: unfaithful to his hand, 
The point broke thort, and {parkled in the fand. _ 
The Dragan warrior, touch’d with timely fear, 
On the rais’d orb to diflance bore the {pear : 
Vhe Grecks retreating mourn’d his fruftrate blow, 
And curs’d the treach’rous lance that fpar’d a foe; - 
Then. to the fhips with furly fpeed he went, 
To feck a furer javelinin his tent. | ~ : 
Meanwhile with rifing rage the battle glows, 
The tumult thickens, and the clarnour grows. 
By Teucer’s arm the warlike Jmbrius blecds, 
The fon of Mentor, rich in gen’rous fteeds. 
ire yet to Troy the fons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedeus’ verdant paftures bred, 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from war’s alarms, 
And blefs’d in bright Medeficaffe’s arms : 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam’s ravith’d joy, 
Ally’d the warrior to the houfe of T7ay.) 
To Troy, when glory call’d his arms, he came, 
And march’d the braveft of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam’s fons, a guardian of the throne, 
He liv’d, belov’d and honour’d as his own. 
Him Teucer pierc’d between the throat and ear: 
He groans beneath the Telamontan fpear. 
As from fome far-feen mountain’s airy crown, 
Subdu’d by fteel, a tall afh tumbles down, 
And foils it*s verdant treffes on the ground: 
So falls the youth ; his arms the fall refound. 


N 
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NOTES. 
fir part of this admirable fimile. Then the fud-~ 
den flop.of the ftone when ‘it comes to the plain, 


as if Heé?or at the phalanx of the Ajaces (alluding | 


alfo to the natural fituation of the ground, Heéfor 
rifling down the declivity of the fhore, and bein 
flopped on the level of the fea:) and lattly, the im- 
mobility of both when fo flopped, the enemy being 
as unable to move him back, as he to get forward : 
this laft branch of the comparifon is the happieit in 
the world, and though not hitherto obferved, is 
what in our opinion makes the principal beauty 
and force of it. 
* Amphimachus. 


5 





t Then Tericer vuthin g to defpoil the déad, 
' From ‘Heéfor’s-hand a fhining javelin fled s , 


) He faw, and fhun’d the‘déath ; the forceful dart 
| Sung on,-dand pierc’d daphimachus his heart, 

' Creat us’ fon, of Neptune’s forceful line ; 

. Vain was his cotrage, and his race divine! 
sProftrate he falls; his clanging arms refound, © 


And his broad buckler thunders on the ground. 
Lo feize his beamy helm the viétor fles, . 
And juft had faften’d on the dazating prize, 
When Ajax’ manly arma javelin flung ; > 
Fuil on the fhicld’s round bofs the weapon rung; 
He felt the {hock, nor more was doom’d'to feel,’ 
Secure in mail, and {heath’d in thining fteel. 
Repuls’d he yields ; the victor Greeks obtain 
The fpoil contefted, and bear off the flain. 
Between the leaders of th’ Athenian line, , 
(Stichius the brave, Meneftheus the divine,) 
Deplor’d Amphimachus, fad object! fies . 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces’ prize. 
As two grim lions bear acrofs the lawn, 
Snatch’d fromdevouring hounds, a flaughter’d fawn, 
In their fell jaws high-lifting through the wood, 
And fprinkling all the fhrubs with drops of blood 5 
So thefe the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Qi/eus lops his head: 
Tots’d like a ball, and whirl’d in air away, 
At Heétor’s feet the goary vifage lay. 
The God of Ocean fir’d with Rérndifdain, 
‘And pierc’d with forrow for his* grandfon flain, ° 
Infpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 
And breathes deftruction on the Trojan bands. 
Swift as a whirlwind rufhing to the fleet, . 
He finds the lance-fam'’d Idomen of Crete 3+ 
His pentive brow the gen’rous care expreft 
With which a wounded foldier touch’d his breaft, 
Whom in the chance of war a javélin tore, 
And his fad comrades from the battle bore; 
Him 
NOTE S. ae 
+ Idomeneus appears at large in this book, whofe 
charatter is fuch as we fee pretty often in. common ' 
life: a perfon of the firft rank, fufficient enough of | 
his high birth, growing into years, confcious of his 
decline of flrength and ative qualities’; and there- 
fore endeavouring to make it up to himfelf in 
dignity, and to preferve the veneration of others. 
The true pi@ure of a {tiff old foldier, nat willing 
to lofe any of the reputation he has acquired ; yet 
not inconfiderate in danger; and by the dente of his | 
age, aud by his experience in battle, become too 
cautions to engage with any preat odds againft him: 
very careful and tender of his foldiers, wie 
: : 1a 
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Him to the ftirgeon's of tlie ¢anip he fent; * 
"That office’ paid, he iffu’d from his tént, 
Fierce for the' fight? - to ‘him‘thé God begun, 
In Lhoas’ voice, Ardremon’s valiant fon, 
Who rul’d where Calydon’s white rocks arife, 
And Pleuron’s chalky cliffs emblaze the fkies. 
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Who fecks ignobly in his fhips to flay, 

Nor dares te combat on this fignal day ! 

For this, behold! in horrid arms I fhine, 

And urge thy foul to rival als with mine ; 
Together let us battle on the plain ; , ’ 
Two, not the worft; norev’n this fuccour. vain: 


‘ “‘Where’s now th’ imperidtis vaunt,. thedaring boaft | Not, vain the weakeft, if their force unite ; 


Of Greece vitorious, and proud Zion loft? 
Te whomtheking. On Griéée nio blaine be thrown, 
Arms are hér'trade, and War isalF her own.” 
Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains’ 
Nor fear with-holds, nor fhameful {loth detains. 
*Tis heav’n, alas! and Fove’s all-pow’rful doom, 
That'far; far-diftant from’our native home 
Wills us to fall, inglorious! O my friend ! 
Once foremoft in the fight, {till prone to lend 
Or arms, or counfels; now perform thy bett, 
And what thou canft not fingly, urge the reft. 
Thushe; andthusthe God, whofe force can make 
The folid -giohe’s eternal bafis fhake. 
Ah! never may he fee his native land, 
But feed the vultures on this hateful {trand, 





ss ieee NOTES, 
had commanded fo long, that they were become 
old acquaintance ; (fo that it was with great judg- 
ment ‘Efomer chofe to introduce him here, in per- 
forming: a-kind office to one of them who was 
wounded.) Talkative upon fubjeéts of war, as 
afraid ‘that others might lofe the memory of what 
’ he had’ done in better days, of which the long con- 
verfation with MZeriones, and Ajax’s reproach to 
him in book 23, of the Iliad, ‘are ‘fufficient 
proofs. One may obferve fome firokes of lordli- 
nefs and ftate in kis charaéter: that refpeet Aga- 
memnon feems careful to treat him with, and the 
particular diftin€tions fhewn him at table, ‘are men- 
tioned in a manner that infinuates they were points 
upon which this prince not a little infifled, book 4. 
‘The vaunting of his family in this book, together 
with his farcafins and contemptuous railleries on his 
dead enemies, favour of the fame turn of mind. 
And it feems there was among the ancients a tra- 
dition of Zdomeneus, which ftrengthens this conjec- 
ture of ‘his pride: for we find in the Herojes of 
Philofiratus, that before he would come to the Tis- 
jen war, he demanded a fhare in the fovereign com- 
mand: with Agamemnon himfelf. We mult, upon 
this: eccafion, make an obfervation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paflages in L/omer, 
and afford a folution of many “lmcuftics. It is, 
that our author drew feveral of his charaGters with 
an cye to the hiftories then known of famous per~ 
fons, or the tradition that patt in thofe times. One 


But our’s, the braveit have confef:’d in fight. - 
This faid, he rufhes where the combat burns ;, 
Swift to his tent the Cretan kiug returns. 


‘From thence, two javelins glitt’ring in his hand, 
«And clad in arms that lighten’d all the ftrand, 


Fierce on the foc th’ impetuous hero drove ; 
Like light’ning burfling from the arm of ‘ve, 
Which to pale man the wrath of heav’n declares, 
Or terrifies th’ offending world with wars ; 
In ftreamy fparkles, kindling all the fkies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flie-; 
Thus his bright armour o’er the dazzled throng 
Gleam’d dreadful, as the monarch flafh’d along, 

im, near his tent, ierfones attends ; 
Whom thus he queftions: Ever beft of friends! 

: ,  .Ofay, 





: NOTES. - 
cannot believe otherwife of a poet, who appears fo 


nicely exa& in obferving all the cuftoms of the age: 
he defcribed ; nor can we imagine the infinite num- - 


ber of minute circum({tanees relating to particular : 


perfons, which we mcet with every where in his 
poem, could poffibly have been invented purely as 
OrRaments to it. his reflection will account for 
a hundred feeming oddneffés, not only in the 
charaéfers,’ but in the /peeches of the Iliad: for as no 


author is more true than Homer to the charaCter of - 


the perfon he introduces fpeaking, fo no one more 
often fuits his oratory to the charaéter of the perfon 
fpoken to. Many of thefe beauties muft needs be 
loft to us, yet this fuppofition will give a new light 
to feveral particulars. 
have been mentioning of Agamemnon to Idomeneus 
in the fourth book, wherein:he puts this hero in 
mind of the magnificent entertainments he had 
given him, becomes in this view much lefs odd and 
furprizing. Or who can tell but it had fome allu- 
fion tothe manners of the Cretans whom he com- 
manded, whofe charaéter was fo well known, as to 
become a proverb: The Cretans, evil beafis, and fow 
bellies. 

* Podalirius and ALachaon were not the only phy- 
ficians in the army ; it appears from fome paflages 
in this poem, that cach body of troops had one 
peculiar to themfelves, It may not be improper to 
advertife, that the ancient phyficians were all 
furgcons, 


For inftance, the fpeech we - 
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O fay, in ev’ry art of battle fkill’d, ‘ Spears I have ftore, (and Trajan lances all) t 
What holds thy courage from fu brave a field? ‘That fhed a luftre round th’ illumin’d wall. 

On fome important meffage art thou bound, Though I, difdainful of the diftant war, - 
Or bleeds my friend by fome unhappy wound ? Nor truft the dart, or aim th’ uncertain fpear,- 


Yet hand to hand I fight, and fpoil the lain; 

| And thence thefe trophies, and thefé arms I gain. 
Enter, and fee on heaps the helmets roll’d, 

fpears, and fhields that flame with gold. 


Inglorious here, my foul abhors to fay, 

And glows with rofpeéts of th* approaching day. 
O prince! (Meriones replies) whofe care* ’ 

Leads forth th’ embattled fons of Creve to war ; And high-husg 


This {peaks my grief; this headlefs lance I wield eT Nor vain (faid Merion) are our martial toils ; 
The reft lies rooted in a Trojan fhield.. We too can boaft of no ignoble fpoils. 

To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive But thofe my fhip contains, whence diftant far, 
The wanted weapons; thofe my tent can give; I fight confpicuous in the van of war. 


































. What. 
NOTE s, NOTE s, - 
weapons, why therefore does Homer here fend Age- 


* This converfation between Idomeneus and Me- 
riones has generally been cenfured as highly impro- | ones on this errand? It may be faid, that in the 
per and out of place. But if we look clofely into | king of fight which the Greeks now maintained! 
the occafion and drift of this difcourfe, the accufa- drawn up into the phalanx, Meriones was ufclefs 
without this weapon, 


tion will, we believe, appear not well grounded. 
Two perfons of diftin&tion, juft when the enemy is t Ldomeneus defcribes his tent as a magazine, 
put to a {top by the Ajaces, meet behind the army: | ftored with variety of arms won from the enemy,, 
having each on important oceafions retired out of | which were not only laid up as ufelefs trophies of his. 
the fight, the one to help a wounded foldier, the victories, but kept there in order to fupply his: 
other to feck a new weapon. Idameneus, who is own, and his friends’ occafions. And this con... 
fuperior in years as well as in authority, returning | fideration fhews us one reafon why thefe warriors 
to the battle, is furprized to meet Meriones out of it, | contended with fach eagernefs to carry off the arms. 
who was one of his own officers, (as Homer here | of a vanquifhed enemy. This gives us an occafion. 
calls him) and being jealous of his foldier’s honour, | to animadvert upon a falfe remark of Euffathins,, 
demands the caufe of ‘his quitting the fight. AZ. who fays, “ that Homer, to thew us nothing: is fo. 
riones having told him it was the want of a fpear, | unfeafonable in a battle as to flay to defpoil the flain,. 
he yet feems unfatisfied with the excufe ; adding, feigns that moft of the warriors who do it, are 
that he himfelf did not approve of that diftant man- Killed, wounded, or unfuccefsful,”” Weareaflon. 
ner of fighting with a fpear. Meriones being touched | jfhed how fo great a miftake fhould fall from any 
to the quick with this reproach, replies, that he of { man who had read fTomer, much more. from one 
all the Greeks had the leaft reafon to fulpe& his who had read him fo thoroughly, and even fuper- 
courage: whereupon Idomencus perceiving him ftitioufly, as the old archbithop ef Theffalenica. 
highly piqued, affures him he entertains no fuch There ‘is fearce a book in Flomer that does not 
hard thoughts ofhim, fince he had often known his abound with inftances to the contrary, where the 
,ourage proved on fuch occafions, where the danger | conquerors ftrip their enemies, and bear off their 
being greater, and the number fi maller, it was im- | fpoils in triumph. It was as honourable an exploit. 
poflible for a coward to conceal his natural in- | in thofe days to carry off the arms, as it is now to 
firmity: but now recolleting that a malicious gain aftandard. But itis a ftrange confequence, 
mind might give a finilter interpretation to their | that becaufe our author fometimes reprefents a 
inaQivity during this difcourfe, he immediately | man unfuceefsful in a glorious attempt, he there- 
fore difcommends the attempt itfelf: and is as good 


breaks it off upon that refleion. As therefore this 
‘converfation has it’s ‘rife from a Jealoufy in the moft | an argument againft encountering an enemy living, 
as againit defpoiling him dead. One ought not to 


tender point of honour, we think the poet cannot 
confound this with plundering, between which 


juttly be blamed for fuffering a difconrfe fo full of 

warm fentiments to run on for about forty verfes ; | Homer has fo well marked the diflin@ion 3 when he 

which after all cannot be fu ppoled to take’ up more conflantly fpeaks ofthe {poils as glorious, but makes 

than two or three minutes from action. Nefior inthe fixth book, and Heétor in the fifteenth, 
+ We have often feen feveral of Flomer’s com- dire€tly forbid the pillage, as a pra@ice that has 

batants.lofe and break their fpears, yet they do not | often proved fatal in the midft of a victory, and 

therefore retire ftom the battle to f{cek other fometimes even alter it, 
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But why, like infants, cold to honour’s charms, 

- Stand we to talk, when glory calls to arms? 

Go—from my conquer’d {pears, the choiceft take,. 

And to their owners fend them nobly back. 

Swift as the word bold A¢erien fnatch’d a fpear, 

And breathing flaughter,. follow’d to the. war. 

| So Mars armipotent invades the plain, t, 

(The wide deftroyer of the race of man) 

_Terror, his beft-lov’d fon, attends his courfe, 
Arm’d with ftern boldnefs, and enormous force 3. 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 

And lay the ftrength of tyrants on the ground =. 

. From Yhrace they fly, calld tothe dire alarms. 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms ; 
Invok’d by both, relentlefs they difpofe 
To thefe glad conqueft, murd’rous rout to thofe. 

* So march’d the leaders of the Cretan train, 

And their bright arms thot horror o’er the plain... 
Phen frit oe Aderion: Shall we join thee 

ricght, . 
Or combat in the center of the fight? 
Or to the left our wanted fuccour lend ?: 

Hazard and fame all parts alike attend.. 
Net in the center, (Jdomen reply’d) 

Our ableft chieftains the main battle guide 5:. 

Hach godlike Ajax makes that poft his care,.. 


Skill’a,. 


What need F more? ifany Greck there be 
Who-knows not Méerfon, Lappeal.to thee. 

‘ To this, ldomeneus. The fields of ight. * 

‘ Have prov’d thy valour,- and, unconquer’d might; 
-And weré fome ambuflrfor the foes defign’d,- ~~ 
Ev’n there, thy courage’ would not lag behind,, 
In that fharp fervice,. fingled. from.the reft,+ 
Thefear ofeach, or valour, ftands confeft. 
No force, ne firmnefs, the pale coward {hows ; 
He fhifts his place; his colour comes and goes 5 
A dropping fweat creeps cold on ev’ry part ; 
frgainit his bofom beats his quiv’ring heart 5. . 
Terror and death in his wild eye-balls flare 5. 
With chatt’ring teeth he ftands, and ftiff’ning hair, 
And looks a bloodlefs image of defpais.!.. 
Wot fo the brave-—{till dauntlefs, {till the fame,. 
Unchang’d his colour, and unmov-d his frame ; 

. Compos'd-his thought, determin’d is his-eye,. 
And fix’d his foul, to conguer or to dic :. 
Tf ayght difturb the tencr of his breaft, 
?Tis but the with to firike before the reft. 

Tn fuch aflays thy bianiclef, worth is known,. 
And ev'ry. ast of dang’rous war thy own, 
By.chance of:fight whatever wounds you bore,. 
‘Thofe wounds were glorious all, and all before 5 
Such as may teach, *twas ftill thy brave delight 


“TT? oppofe thy bofom where the foremoii fiyit. And gallant Teucer dea!s deftruCiion there: 





s : NOTES. 
tained. fo great an idea of this fort of war; the 
_braveit men were always chofen to ferve upon fuch: 
| occationse. : ! 
.  f Lemer varies his fimilitudes with all invagina-. 
ble art, fometimes deriving them from the properties 
of animals, .fometimes from natural paffions, fome- 
times from the occurrences of life, and fometimes 
(as in the fimile before us) from hittory. The inr- 
vention of Adars’s paffage from Thrace (which was 
feigned to be the country of that God) to the Phie- 
lr gyans and Lphyrians, is a very beautiful and poetical! 
‘manner of celebrating the martial_genius of that 
»people, who lived in perpetual wars. There is. 
fomething of a tine enthufiafin in Homer's manner 
of fetching a compass, as it were to draw’ in new 
images, befides thofe in which the dircé point of | 
likenefs confis, As for the general purpori of this 
comparifon of Femer, it gives us a nable and 
majellic idea, at once of Aéomenens and Alerionw .. 
ereprefented by Jdars and his fon Zerrer sy ins which. 
cach of thefe herves is greatly elevated, yet the jut 
b diftinétion between them preferved. . 

§ The common interpreters have to this qucMioa 
of ALeriones given a meaning which is hig ily in 
pertinent, if not downright nunfenle ; CX plainig 
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i NOYES, 

* There is a great deal more dialogue in Ldomer 

ethan in Virgil. “Phe Ronan poets are generally 
“fet fpeeches, thofe of the Greek more in converfa- 
tion. What 7-2/7 does by two words of a narra- 
tion, Flomer brings abcut by a fpeech ; he hardly 
raifés one of. his he:oes out-of bed without fome 
talk concerningit., ‘There are not only replies, but 
rejoinders in Afomer, a.thing fearce ever to be found 
in Virgil; the confequence whercof is, that there 
mult be in. the /éad many continued converfations 
(fuch as this of our two heroes) a little refembling 
common chit-chat, This renders the pocm mere 
natural and animated, but lefs grave and majeltic. 
However,. that fuch was the way.of writing gene- 
rally practifed in thofe ancient times, appears from 
the like manner ufed in molt of the books of the 
Old Teftament ; and it particularly agreed with our 
author’s wari imagination, which delighted ‘in 
perpetual imagery, and in painting every circum- 
ftance of what he defcribed. : 

+ In ageneral battle cowardice may be the tore 
stfily concealed, by reafon of the number of the 
combatants; but in an ambefcade, where the fol- 
‘diers are few, each mull be difcovered to be what 
he is: this is the reafon why the ancients cnter- 

No. ro. 
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-Skill’d, or with fhafts co gall the diftant field, 
Or bear clofe battle on the founding fhield. * 
Thefe can therage of haughty Heéfor tame; 
Safe in their arms, the navy fears no fame 
Till ove himfelf defeend, his bolts.to thed, 
And hurl the brazen ruin at our head. 

Great mufthe be, of more than human birth, 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 


Him neither rocks can cruth, nor fteel-can wound, | 


Whom Ajax fells not-on th’ enfanguin’d. ground. 
In (landing fight he mates Achilles’ force, 


Excell'd alonein fwiftnéfs in the courfe. - 


Then to the left ourready arms apply, 
And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He faid ; .and Aderiez to th’ appointed place, 
Fierce as the..God of battles, urg’d his pace. 
Soon as the foe the fhining chiets beheld 
Ruth like a fiery torrent o’er the field, 

‘Their force embody’d in a tide they pour; 
The rifing combat founds along the fhore. 
As warring winds, in Sirus’ fultry reign, 


- From diffrent quarters fweep the fandy ‘plain; . = 


On ev’ry fide the dufty whirlwinds rife, 

And the dry ficlds-are lifted to the fkies: 

‘Thus by defpair, hope, rage, together driv’n, 

Met the black hofts, and meeting, darken’d heav’n. 





NOTES. 

it thus: Shall-we fight on the right, or in the mid- 
dle; or on the-left, forno where elfe do the Greeks 
fo much want affiflance??? which amounts to this: 
“Shall we engage where our . affiftance is -moft 


wanted, or where it isnot wanted?” The con- 
text, as well as the words of the original, oblige-us 
to underftand it in this obvious meaning ; “ Shall we' 
biing our affiftance to the right, to the left, or to 
the center? fince the Greeks being equally preffed 
and engaged on.all fides, equally need our aid in all 
parts.” 

* There is in this anfwer of Jdomeneus a fmall 
circumflance which: is overlooked.by the commen-- 


tators, but in which the whole fpirit and reafon of | 


what is faid by him confifts. He fays he is in no 


fear for the center, fince.it is defended by Teucer., 


and Ajax: Teucer being not only moft.famous for 
the nfe of the bow, but likewile excellent -in a, 
clofe flanding fight : and as for Ajax, though not fo 
fwitt of foot as Achilles, yet he was equal to him in 


the fame fredfiz/? manner of fighting ; hereby plainly” 


intimating that he was fecure for the-center,.becaufe 
that pofl was defended by two perfons both accom- 


plifhed in that pare of war which was moft necef-_ 


fary for the fervice they were then engaged in; the 


two expreffions before mentioned peculiarly fignify-- 


4 Burt touch’d ue 


igagemients. 
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{ All dreadful. glar’d the iron face of war, 


Briftled with upright {pears, that flafh’d afar ;- . 

Dire was the gleam, of -bréatt-plates, helms, and 
fhields, : 

And polifh’d arms emblaz’d the flaming. fields: 


4 Tremendous {cene!-that gen’ral horror:gave, 


oy the bofoms of the brave. 
Saturn’s great Sons in fierce contention vy'd, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy’d. ~~ 
‘The-Sire of earth- and heav’n, by Téetis won 
To crown with:glory Peleus’ godlike fon, 
Will'd not deftru€tion to the Grecian pow’rs, 
But fpar’d awhile the deftin’d-Tisjan tow’rs : 


| While Neptune vifing from his azure main, 9 
2] Warsr’d on the King of heav’n with {tern difdain, > 
| And ‘breath'd revenge, and fir’d the Grecian train. 


Gods of one-fource, of one etherial race, 


“4 Alike divine, and heav’n their native place ; 
| But, Fove the greater; firft-born: of the tkies, 


And more than men or'Gods, fupremely wife. 

For this, of Fovée’s fuperior might afraid, 

Neptune in human form conceal’d his aid. 

Thefe pow’rs inclofe the Greek and Trojan train 

In war and difcord’s adamantine chain; 

Indiffolubly ftrong, the fatal tyet 

Is ftretch’d on both, and heaps on heaps they ‘die. 
Dreadful 


" NOTES. : 
ing afrm and fleady way of fighting, moft ufcful in 
maintaining a poft. z 

“+£It will be neceflary, for the better underftand- 
ing the conde@-of Homer in every:battle ‘he def- 
cribes, to reflect on the particular kind of fight, anid 
the circumftances that diftinguifh each. In‘ this 
view therefore we ought’ to remember through this 
whole-booky that thé battle defcribed init, is a’fixed 
clofe fight, «wherein the armies engage ina grofs 
compact body, without any fkirmifhes or feats of 
adtivity fo ‘often mentioned in the foregoing en- 
We fee at the beginning of it the 
Grecians form a phalanx, which continucs unbroken 
at the very end. “Ihe chief weapon made ufe of is 
a fpear, being moft proper for this manner of com- 
bat; nor do we {ce any other-ufe of a chariot, but 
to carry off Me dead or wounded (as in the inftance 
of Harpalionand Deiphobus). Fyrom hence we may 
obferve with what judgment and propricty Homer 
introduces /domieneus as the chief in alion on this 
occafion: for this hero being declined from his 
prime, and fomewhat fiff with years, was only fit 
tor this. kind of engagement, as L/omer exprefsly fays 
in the prefent book. 

+ This fhort brt comprehenfive allegory is very 
proper to give us an idea ef the prefent condition e 
the 
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Dread ful'in-arms, and_gréwn‘in combats.grey, 
"The bold Zdéomeneus controuls the: day. 
Vir by his.hand Orhryeneus was flain, ; 
Swell’d with :falfe -hopes, with mad ambition vain ! 
Call’d by the voice of war to martial fame, ; 
From high Cadbefus’ diftant walls he cate ; 
Coffandra’s love hedtought, with boafts of, pow’r, 
And promis*d:conqueft was the-proffer’d dow’r. ~ 
The king confented,’ by his vaunts.abus’d ; 
‘The king confentéd, ‘but the Fates refus’d.~ 
‘Proud of hiowelf, and of th’ imagin’d bride, 
‘The field he meafun’d with a larger ftride. - 
Him, as he ftalk’d, the: Cretan javelin found; 
“Vain was his breaft-plate to repel: the wound: 
His dream of glory loft, he plung’d to hell: 
"Fhe plains refounded as thé boalter fell. 
The great Idamencus beltrides the-dead ;* - 
And thas (he cries) behold thy promife {ped! 
Such is the help thy arms to Lion bring,’ 
And fuch the contsa& of the Phrygian king!+ 
Our offers now, illuftrious prince! receive; 
For fuchan aid what will not Argos give? 
“To conquer Troy, with oui’s thy forces join, 
And count 4érides’ faireft daughter thine. 
Meantime, on farther methods to advife, 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; ; 
‘There: hear what Greece has on her part to fay, 
He fpoke, and dragg’d the goary corfe away. 
This 4fus view’d, unable.to contain, 
“Before his chariot warring on the plain ; ~ 


. : NOTES, 
the two contending armies, who being both power- 
fully fuftained.by the affiftance of fuperiur Deities, 
join and mix together in a clofe and. bloody engage- 
ment, without any remarkable advantage on either 
fide. To image to us this {tate of things, ‘the. poet 


reprefents Fupiterand Neptune holding the two armies- 
clofe bound by a mighty chain, which he calls the . 


knot of contention and war, .and of which the ‘two 
Gods drew the extremities, whereby the two armies 
are compelled together, without any poffibility on 
either fide to feparate or conquer. There is not per- 
haps in Afemer any image at once fo exact and fo 
bold. 

* Tt feems that the Iliad being an heroic poem, 
it is of too ferious-a nature to admit of raillery: yet 
Flomer has found the fecrot of joining two things 
that are in a manner incompatible. For this piece 
of raillery is fu far from raifing laughter, that it be- 
comes a hero, and is capable to inflame the courage 
ofall who hear it. It alfo elevates the charaer of 
fdomeneus, who notwithf{tanding he is in the midi of 
imminent dangers, preferves his ufual gaicty of 





(His vahi’d courfers, ‘to ‘his {quire confign’d, 


4 -Lmpatient,panted on his neck behind) 


To vengeante-riling with a fudden fpring, 
He hop’dtlie conqueft of the Crefan king. 
‘The wary Crefan, as his foe drew near, 


‘| Full on-his throat difcharg’d the forceful {pears 


Beneath the.chin the point was feen to glide, 
And glitter’d, extant at the farther fide. 

As when the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

‘Or pine, fit maft for fome great admiral, 

-Groans to the oft-heav’d ax,-with many a wound, 
‘Then fpreads alength.of ruin e’er the ground: 
‘So funk proud Afus in that dreadful day, 

And ftretch’d before his. much-lov’d courfers lay. 


«He grindsthe duft diftain’d with ftreaming gore, 


And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the thore. 


-Depriv’d of motion, {tiff with {tupid fear, 


- Stands all aghaft his trembling chariotecr, 


‘| Nor fhuns the foe, nor turns the fteeds away, 
‘ But falls transfix’d, an unrefifting prey-: 


Piere’d by.dntilochus, he pants beneath 

The ftately car, and labours out his breath. 

Thus #fus’ fteeds (their mighty mafter gone) 

Remain the prize of Nefor’s youthful fon. 
-Stabb’d at the fight, Deiphobas drew. nigh, 

And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 

The. Cretan faw ; and ftooping, caus’d to glance ~ 

“From ‘his flope thield, the difappointed-lance. 


‘| Beneath the {patious targe @ blazing round, 


brazen orbits bound, ° 


Thick with bull-hides, an 
On 





NOTES. 
temper, which is the greatelt-evidence of an uncom- 
mon courage. 

+ It was but natural to raife'a queftion, on occa 
fion of thefe and other paflages in Fomer, how it 
comes-to pafs that the heroes of different nations 
are fo well acquainted with the ftories and circuiri~ 
Nances ofeach other? Lufathius’s folution -is no ill 
one, that the warriors on both fides might‘learn the 
flory of their-encimies from the captives :thcy took, 
during the courfe of fo long a war. : 

+ Nothing could paint in a more ‘lively manner 
this whole adtion, and every circumftance of it, 
than the following lines.. There is the poflure 6f 
Idomeneus trpon fecing the lance flying towards hit; 
the lifting the fhield obliquely to turn it afide; the 
arnidifcovered in that pofition; the form,compofition, 
‘materials, and ornaments of the fhicld diftinetly fpe- 
cified ; the flight of the dare over it; the found of it 
firft as 1 flew, then as it fell ; and the decay of that 
found on the edge of the buckler, which being 
thinner than the other parts, rather tinkled than 


rung, efpecially when the firft force of the. flroke 
wus 
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On his rais’d arm by two ftrong braces flay’d) 

He lay colleGed in defenfive.fhade. ; 

Over-bis fafe head the javelin idly fung,. 

And on the tinkling verge more faintly. rung.. 

Ev’n then, the pear. the vig’rous arm confeit, 

And piere’d, obliquely, king Afyp/enor’s breatt :. 

Warm’d in his liver, to the ground it bore 

The chief, his people’s guardiun now no more! 
Not unattended (the proud Zreian cries) 

Not unreveng’d, lamented Afius lies : 

For thee, though hell’s black portals {land dif- 

lay’d, 

‘Fhis mate thal joy. thy melancholy thade.. 
Heart-panting anguifh,at the haughty boaft, 

Touch'd ev’ry Greek, but Neffor’s fon the moft.. 

Griev’d as he was,.his pious arms attend,. 

And his broad buckler fhields his flaughter’d friend; 

"Till fad Adeciftheus and: Alaftor bore 

His honour’d body to the tented fhore.. . 
Nor yet from fight /domencus withdraws 3. 

_ Refolv’d to perifh in his country’s caufe, 7 
Or find fume foe,.whom heav’n and he fliall doom 
‘To wail his fate in death’s eternal gloom. | 
He fees Alcathous.in the front afpire ». 

Great d/vetes was the hero’s fire; 

His fpoufle fippodamé, divinely fair, 

Arnchifes? eldett hope, and darling, care; * 

Who charm’dher parent’s and her hufband’s heart,. 
With beanty, fenfe,.and ev’ry-work of art: 

He once, of Zion’s youth, the lovelieft. boy,. 

“Lhe faireft fie, of all the fair of Trey. 

By Aepiune now the haplefs hero dies, 

Who covers with a cloud thofe beautcous eyes, 





NOT ES. 

was {pent on the orb of it. All this in the com- 
pafs of-fo few lines, in which every word is an 
image, is fomething more beautifully particular, 
than we remember to have met with in any poet.. 

* We cannot read Homer without obférving a 
wonderful varicty in the wounds and manner of 
dying. Some of thefe wounds are painted with 
very fingular circumflances, and thofe of uncom- 
mian art and beau-y. This paflage is a mafler-. 
piece in that way; Alcathous is picrced into the 
heart, which throbs with fo ftrong « pulfe, that the 
motion is communicated even to the diflant ‘end of 
the {pear, which is vibrated thereby. The circum- 
{lance might appear too bold, and the effect be- 
yond nature, were we not informed by the moft 
fkilful anatomifls of the wonderful force of this 
mufcle, which fome of them have computed to be 
aqual to the weight of feveral thoufand pounds. 

+ Jfomer here gives the reafon why Aeneas did 
not fight in the foremolt ranks. It was againft 


_Forthwith Eveas rifes to his howe: = 





-makes mention of the fame tradition. 


And. fetters ev’ry Hmb:. yet bent:to-mect. 
His fate, he ftands; nor.fhuns the lance of Crete. 
Fix’d as fome column, or déep rooted oak, 


While.the winds fleep) his breaft:receiv’d‘the ftroke. 
efore the pond’rous ftroke his corfelet yields; 
Long us’d.to ward.the death in fighting ‘fields. 


The riven armour. fends a jarring found: \ 
i 


| His lab’ring heart heaves with {6 {trong.a bound,* 


The long lance fhakes, and vibrates in the wound: 
Faft-flowing: from. it’s fource,.as prone Jie lay... 
Life’s purple. tide impetuous gufh’d.away.- 

Then fdomen, infulting o’er. the flain,. 
Behold, Dezphobus! nor vaunt in vain:. 
See! on one Greek three Trajan ghofts attend;. 
This, my third vi€tim, to the fhades Li fend. 
Approaching now thy boafted might approve, 
And try the prowefs of the feed-of. Jove. . 


From “Jove, cnamour’d on a mortal dame,. 


Great Adinos,.guardian of his country, came: 


‘ Deucalion, blamelefs prince! was Minos’ heir; ,_ 


His firft born I, the third.from ‘Yupiter:: 
O’er fpacious Crefe,.and lier. bold fons Greign,, 
And thence my. fhips tranfport me through the main. 


+ Lord’ of a-hoft,.o’er all my hoft I fhine, . 


A fcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
The Trojan heard;.uncertain, orto meet 
Alone, with vent’rous arms, the king of Crefe;., 
Or feek. auxiliar force; at length decrecd 

To call fome hero to partake the deed.. 


Kor him, in Trsy’s remoteft lines he fought, 


- Where he, incens’d at partial Priam, flands, + 


And. fees {uperior.pofts in meaner hands. 
To 





NOTES. 
his inclination that he ferved Priam, and he was- 
rather engaged by honour and reputation to affift. 
his country,, than by any difpofition to aid that 
prince.. [his paffage is purely hiftorial, and the 


ancients have preferved to us a tradition which 


ferves to explain it.. hey fay that 4zeas became 
fufpected by Priam, on account of an oracle which 


_prophefied he fhould in procefs of time rule over the 


Tryans. “Che king therefore fhewed hin no great 
degree of efteem or confideration, with defignto dif- 
credit, and render him defpicable tothe people. This 
envy of Priam, and this report of the oracle, are 
mentioned by Achilks to déncas in the 20th book. 
We fhall conclude this note with the charadter of 
Eneas, as it is drawn by Philofratus, wherein he 
6“ Alneas 
was inferior to Eeé/or in battle only, in all elle 
equal, and in-prudence fuperior. Ife was likewile 
fkilful in whatever related to the Gods, and coun- 
{cious of what delliny had referved for him after 


the 
6 


‘THE 


‘10 him, ambitious of fo great an aid, 
The bold Deiphobus approach’d and faid: 

Now, Trajan prince, employ thy pious arms, 
He’er thy bofom felt fair honour’s charms. 
Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! 
Come, and the warrior’s lov’d remains defend. 
Beneath his cares thy early youth was train’d, 
Once table fed you,.and one roof contain’d. 

This deed to fierce Idomenens we owe ; 
Hafte, and revenge it on th’ infulting foe. 

ineas heard, and for a {pace refign’d 

‘To tender pity all his manly mind; 

Then rifing in his rage, he bums to fight : 

The Greek awaits him, with colle&ted-might. 

As the fell boar on fome rough mountain’s head, 

Arm’d with wild terrors, and to flaughter bred, 

When the loud ruftics rife, and fhout from far, 

Attends the tumult, and expeéts the war; 

©’er his bent back the briftly horrors rife, 

Fires ftream in light’ning from. his fanguine eyes, 

His foaming tufks both dogs and men engage, 

But moft his hunters rouze his mighty rage. 

So ftood Jdomeneus, his‘javelin fhook, 

And met the Trojan with a low’ring look. 

Antilochus, Deipyrus were near, 

The youthful offspring of the God of war, 

Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown'd : 

‘To thefe the warrior fent his voice around.. 

Fellows inarms! your timely aid unite ; 

Lo, great @neas rufhes to the fight: 

Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold ; 

. He frefh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elfe thould this hand, this hour, decide the ftrife, 

The great difpute, of glory, or of life. 

He fpoke, and allas with one foul obey'd ; 
Their lifted bucklers caft a dreadful fhade 
Around the chief. d£veas too demands 
Th’ aflifting forces of his native bands: 


eee 
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the taking of Troy. Incapable of fear, never dif- 
compofed, and particujarly poflefling himf{elf in the 
article of danger. #ee?or is reported to have been 
called the hand, and 4eveas the head of the Trojans; 
and the Jatter more advantaged their affairs by his 
caution, than the former by his fury. “Uhefe’ two 
heroes wore much of the fame age, and the fame 
flature: the air of .2aeas had fornething in it IefS 
bold and forward, but at the fame time morc fixed 
and conflant.” 

“ Flamer, whether he treats of the cufloms of men 
or bealls, is always a faithful interpreter of nature. 
When theep leave the pafture and drink frecly, it is 
acertiin figen, that they have found good paflurage, 


and that they arealliound 5 itis therefore upon this 
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Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join ; . 

(Co-aids and captains of the Z+a/an line) 

In order follow all th’ embody’d train; 

Like Ida’s flocks proceeding o’er the plain ; * 

Before his fleecy care, ere& and bold, 

Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 

With joy the fwain furveys them, as he leads 

To the cool fountains, thro’ the well known meads. 

So joys Aixeas, as his native band 

Moves on in rank, and ftretches o’er the Jand, 
Round dead dkathous now the battle rofe ; 

On ev’ry fide the fteely circle grows ; 

Now batter’d breaft-plates and hack’d helmets ring, 

And o’er their heads unheeded javelins fing. 


| Above the reft, two tow’ring chiefs appear, 
& PP 


There great domeneus, Atneas here. 

Like Gods of war, difpenfing fate, they flood, 

And burn’d to drench the ground with mutual blood, 

The Tz2jan weapon whizz’d along in air: 

The Cretan faw, and fhun’d the brazen fpear:. 

Sent from an arm fo ftrong, the miflive wood 

Stuck deep in earth, and quiver’d where it {tood- 

But Oenomas receiv'd the Crezan’s {troke, 

The forceful {pear his hollow corfelet broke, 

It ripp’d his belly with a ghaftly wound, 

And roll’d the fmoaking entrails to the ground. 

Stretch’d on the plain, he fobs away his breath, 

And furious, grafps the bloody duff in death. 

The vitor from his breaft the weapon tears ; 

His f{poils he could not, for the thow’r of fpears.) 
hough now unfit an a¢tive war to wage, 

Heavy with cumb’rous arms, tiff with cold age, 

Flis liftlefs limbs unable for the courfe ; 

In ftanding fight he yet maintains his force. 


} Till faint with labour, and by foes repell’d, 


His cir’, flow eps, he drags from off the field. 
Deiphobus beheld him as he paft, 

And, 4r’d with hate, a parting javelin cafl: $ 
The 
NOTES. ~~ 
account, that Fomer fays the fhepherd rejoices. 
finer, we find, wellunderflood what Ariflotle many 
ages after him remarked, vfs. that fheep grow far 
by drinking. “Vhis therefore is the reafon, why 
fhepherds are accuftomed: to give their flocks a cer 
tain quantity of faltevery five days ju the fimmer, 

that chey may by this means drink the more freely, 
+ Llmer does vot tell us the eccation of this 
hatred; but fince his days Shaaidées and fhycus Wiitey 
that Adomencus aid Detphcbus wore vivals, and both 
intove with fheens  "Uhis very well agrees with the 
ancicnt tradition which Miaipides and (iri? have 
followed; foratter the death of Must, they tell ais the 
was efpouled to Derphalis, 
Vu 
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‘The javelin err’d, but held it’s courfe along, 
And pierced Afcalaphus, the brave and young: 
‘The fon of Mars tell gafping on the ground, 
Aad gnafl’dthe duft all bloody with his wound. 

Nor knew the furious father of his fall ; 
High-thron’d amidtt the-great Olympian hall, 
On golden clouds th’ immortal fynod fat! 
Letain’d from bloody war by eve and Late. 
Now, where in duit the breathlefs hero | ay, 
For flain A/calaphus commene’d the fray. 
Deiphobus to {eize his helmet flies, 
And from his temples rend-the glitt’ring prize 5 
Valiant as Adars, Meriones drew near, 
Atid on his loaded arm difcharg’d his {pear : 
He drops the weight, difabled with the pain; ~ 
"The hollow helmet rings againft the plain. 
Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 
From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 
The reeking javelin, and rejoin’d his friends. 
His wounded brother good Polttes tends; 
Around his waift his pious arms he threw, 
And from the r.ge of combat gently drew: 
Him his fwift courfers, on his fplendid car 
Rapt from the lefs’ning thunder of. the war ; 
To Troy they drove him, groaning from the fhore, 
And fprinkling, as he pal , the fands with gore. 
Meanwhile frefh flaughter bathes the fanguine 
ground, 
Heaps fall-on heaps, and lreav’n and earth refound. 
Bold Aphareus by great AEncas bled; 
As tow’rd the chief heturn’d his daring head, 
He pierc’d his‘throat ; the bending head depreft 
Beneath his helmet, nods‘upon his breaft; 
His thield revers’d o’er the: fall’n warrior‘lics 5 
And everlafting flumber feals his eycs. 
Antilochus, as Tho5u turn’d him round, 
Tranfpierc’d his back with a difhoneft wound: 
The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chin, his eager javelin rends : 
Supine he falls, and to his focial train 
Spreads his imploring arms, but f{preads in vain, 
Th’ exulting viétor leaping where-he lay, 
From his broad fhoulders tore the fpoils away ; 


ner A 


N-O T ES, 
* The verfification in this place, reprefents the 
broken panting of the dying warrior, in the fhort 
fudden break at the fecond fyllable of the fecond 
line. And this beauty is, as it happens, precifely 
copied in the Zngli/o, It is not often that a tranf- 
Jator can do this juflice to omer, but he mult be 
content to iinitate thefe graces and propertics at 
more diftance, by endeavouring at ‘fomething par- 
rallel, though not the fame. 
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' His time obferv’d; for clos’d by foes around, 


On alll fides thick, the peals of arms refound. 
His fhield embofs'd, the ringing {torm fuftains, 
But he impervious and untouth’d remains. 
(Great Neptune’s care preferv’d from hoftile rage 


-This youth, the joy of Nefor’s glorious age} 


In arms intrepid, with the firft he fought, 
Fac’d ev’ry fue, and ev’ry danger fought ; 
His winged lance, ‘refiftlefs as the wind, 


J Obeys each motion of the mafter’s.mind, 


Reftlefs it flies, impatient to be free, * 

And meditates the diftant enemy, 

The fon of Afius, Adamas drew near, 

And ftruck his target with the brazen fpear, 
Fierce in his front: but Nepfune wards the blow, 
And blunts the javelin of th’ eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon ftood; 
Splinter’d on earth flew half the broken wood. 
Difarm’d, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 

But Merion’s {pear o’ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly’s rim an entrance found, - 
Where fharp the pang, and mortal is.the wound. t 
Bending he fell, and doubled. to the. ground ,* 


‘} Lay panting. ‘Thus an ox, in fetters ty’d, 
While death’s ftrong pangs diftend his lab’ring fide, 


His bulk enormous on the field difplays ; 

His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 
The fpear-the-conqu’ror from his body drew, 

And death’s dim {hadows fwam before his view. 
Next brave Deipyrus in duft was laid; . 
King-Helenus wav'd high the Thracian: blade, + 

And fimote his temples, with an arm fo ftrong, 
‘The helm fell off, and roll’d amid the throng: 
There, for fome luckier Greek it re{ts a prize, 

For dark in death the god-like owner lics. 


“With raging grief great AZenclails burns, 


And fraught with vengeance, to the:vi€ter turns.; 
That fhook the pond’rous Janee, in aét to throw, 
And this ftood adverfe with the bended bow: 
Full on his breaft the Trojan arrow fell, 
But harmlefs bounded from the plated -ftecl. 
As on fome ample barn’s well hardened floor, £ 
(Lhe winds collected at cach open door) 

: While 





NOT ES. 

+ The appellation of king was not anciently 
confined to thofe only who bore the fovercign dig- 
nity, -but applied alfo to others. here was in the 
ifland of Cyprus a whole order of officers called 
kings, whole bufinefs it was to receive the relations 
of informers, concerning all that happened in the 
ifland, and to regulate affairs accordingly. : 

We ought not to be fhocked at the frequency 
of thefe fimilies taken from the idea of a rural life, 

In 


i 
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While the broad fan with forceis whirl’d around, 
Light leaps the golden grain,reftilting fromthe grounds 
So. from the fteel that euards Azrides’ heart, . 
Repell’d to diftance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, watchful of th’-unwary foe, ; 
Piere’d with his lancethe hand that grafp’d thebow, : 
And nail'd -it tothe eugh: the wounded hand © 


q 


But good Agenor gently from the wound 

"The {pear-folicits, and the bandage bound ; 

A fling’s foft wool, fnatch’d from a foldier’s fide, 
At once the tent and ligature fupply’d. 

Behold! Péfander, urg’d by fate’s decree, 
Springs thro’ the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
‘Great Moenelaiis ! To enhance thy fame; . 
High-tow’ring in-the front, the warrior came, 
Firft the tharp lance was by Arrides thrown; 
The lance far diflant by the winds was blown. 
Nor'pierc’d Pifander through Atrides’ fhicld ; 
Pifander’s {pear fell fhiver’d on the field. 

Noe fo difcourag’d, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conqucft {well his haughty mind; 





N O T:E S. 
In early times, before politenefs had raifed the 
efteem of arts fubfervient to luxury, above thofe 
neceflary to the fubfiftence of mankind ;. agriculture 
was the employment ‘of. perfons of the greateft | 
efteem and diftin@ion: we fee in facred hiftory 
princes bufy at fheep-fhearing ; and in the time of 
the Roman common-wealth, a diator taken. from: 
the plough. Wherefore it ought not to be .won- 
dered.at, that allufions and comparifons of this kind 
are fréquently ufed by ancient heroic writers, as 
‘well to raife, as illuftrate their defcriptions. But 
fince thefe arts are fallen from their ancient dig- : 
nity, and become the drudgery of the loweft peo- 
ple, the images of them are likewife funk into 
meannefs, and without this confideration muft ap-. 
pear to common readers unworthy to have place in. 
epic poems. 

* Homer never allots this weapon to any but 
the barbarians, for the battle-axe was not ufed in 
war by the politer nations. It was the favourite | 
weapon ‘of the Amazons. 

_ + This fpeech of Adenelaus over his dying enemy, 
1s very different from thofe with which Jdsmer fre- 
quently makes his -herves infult the vanquifhed, and 
anfwers very well the character of this good-natured 
prince, Lere are no infulting taunts, no cruel far- 
cafms, nor any fporting with the particular misfor- 
tunes of the dead: the invedtives he makes are 
veneral, arifing naturally from a remembrance of 
his wrongs, and being almoft nothing elfe but a re- 





































‘Dauntlefs he rufhes where the Spartan lord 

‘Like light’ning brandifh’d his far-beaming {word, 
His Icft'arm high oppes’d the fhining fhield ; 

His right, beneath, the cover’d pole-axe held ;* 


: oy olive’s cloudy grain the handle made, 


iftinét with ftuds ; and brazen was the blade)’ 
This on the helm difcharg’d a noble blow; 


‘Trail’d thelong lance that mark’d with bleod the fand: {The plume dropp’d nodding to the plain below, 
‘l Shorn from the creft. 
‘| Deep thro’ his front the weighty faulchion fell. 
4 The-crafhing bones before it’s force gave way ; 
} In duft and blood the groaning hero lay ; 
4 Fore’d from their ghattly orbs, and {pouting gore, 
The clotted eye-bails tumble on the fhore. 


Atrides wav'd his fteel: 


The fierce Atrides [purn’d him as he bled, 
Tore off his arms, and loud-cxulting, faid: 
Thus, Zraans, thus, at length be taught.to hear; 
O race perfidious, who delight in war! + 
Already noble deeds ye have perform’d, 
A princefs rap’d tran{cends a navy ftorm’d : 
Yn fuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without th’ affiftance, or the fear of Fove. . 
s The 


NOTES. 
capitulation ofthem. ‘Thefe reproaches come moft 
juitly from this prince, as being the only perfon 
among the Geeks who had received any perfonal in- 


jury from the Zrejans. The apoftrophe he makes 


to ‘Jupiter, wherein he-complains of his proteéting . 
a wicked jpeople, has given occafion to cenfuré 
Homer as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes 
tax the Gods with injuftice: but fince, in the 
former part-of this fpeech, it is exprefsly faid, that 
Fupiler will certainly punifh the Trejans by the 
deftruction of their city for violating the laws of 
hofpitality, the latter part ought only to be con- 
fidered as a complaint to Fupiter for delaying that 
vengeance: this reflection being no more than what 
a pious fuffering mind, grieved at the flourifhing 
condition of profperous wickednefs, might naturally 
fall into. Not unlike this is the complaint of’ the 
prophet ‘Yeremiah, chap. xii. 1. “Righteous are 


J thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee: yet ler me 


talk with thee of thy judgments. Wherefore doth 
‘the way of the wicked profper? Wherefore are all 
they happy that deal very treacheronfly 2”? Nothing 
can more fully reprefent the cruelty and injuflice of 
the Trojans, than the obfervation with which AZene- 
Jaus finifhes their character, by faying, that uicy 
have a more itrony, conflant, and infatiable appe- 
tite after bloodfhed and rapine, than others have to 
fatisfy the moft agreeab!e pleafures and natural de 
fires. 
6 
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The violated rights, the ravifh’d dame, 

Our heroes flaughter’d, and our fhips on flame ; 
Crimes heap’d on crimes, fhall bend your glorydown, 
And whelm in ruins yon flagitious town.. 

© thou, great Father! Lord of earth-and fkies, 
Above the thought of man, fupremely wif ! 

If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow,. 
- From whence this favour to an impious foe ?’ 

A godlefs crew, abandon’d:and-unjuft, 

Still breathing rapine, violence, and luft! . 
‘The belt of things beyond’ their meafure, cley ;* 
Sleep’s balmy blefling, love’s endearing joy ; 

‘The feaft; the dance 5. whate’er mankind defire,t 
Ev’n the fweet charms of facred numbers tire.. 
But ‘J7sy for ever reaps a dire delight 

In thirft of flaughter, and in Juft of fight. 

This faid, he feiz’d-(while yet the carcafe heav’d) 
‘The bloody armour, which his train receiv’d :. 
“Chen fudden. mix’d among the warring crew,. 
And the bold fon of Pylemenes flew. 





; NOTES, : 

* Thefe words comprehend a very natural fenti- 
ment, which perfectly théws the wonderful folly of 
men: they are foon wearied with the moft agreeable 
things, when they are innocent, but never with the 
moft toilfome things in the world, when unjuft and 
eriminal.. 

+ In the original it is called the dlamelefs dance ; 
to diftinguifh what fort of dancing: it is that Homer 
commends. For there were.two kinds of dancing 
pragtifed among the ancients, the one reputable, 
invented by Jdinerva, or by Caffor and Pollux ; the 
ether difhoneft, of which Par, or Bacchus,. was the 
author. 
the tragic, and the comie or fatyrical dance. But 
thofe which probably our author commends were 
certain military dances ufed by the greateft heroes. 
One of this fort was known to the Aducedonians and 
Perfians, praGtifed by Antiochus the great, and the 
famous Pohperchon. ‘There was another which was 
danced in complete armour, called the Pyrrhic, from 


Pyrrbicus the Sparta it’s inventor, which continued . 


in fafhion among the Lacedemonians.  Scaliger the 
father remarks, that-this dance was too laborious to 
semain long in ufe even among the ancients ; how- 
ever it feems that labour could not difcourage this 
bold critic from reviving that laudable kind of dance 
in the prefence of the emperor AZaximilian and his 
whole court. It is not to be doubted but the per- 
formance raifed their admiration ; nor much to be 
wondered at, if they defired to fee more than once 
fo extraordinary a fpe€acle. 

4 bome are of opinion, that this fimile was de- 
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They were diftinguithed by the name of 








© Flarpalion had thro’ Afa travell’d far, : 
: Following his martial father to the war; 


, Through filial love he left ‘his native fhore; 
‘Never, ak never,. to behold it more!. ‘ 
. His unfuccefsful: fpear he chanc’d.tg fling’ 


}: Againtt the target of the Spartav king; 


; Thus of his lance difarm’d, from death lie flies;.. 

+ And turns-around his apprehenfive eyes, 

: Him, through the hip-tranfpiercing as he fled,. 
The fhaft of AZerion ‘mingled with the dead. 

: Beneath the bone the glancing point defeends, 

And driving down, the fwelling bladder rends : . 

. Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, 

And in fhort pantings fobb’d his foul away-:. 

: (Like fome vile worm exténded on-the ground) + 
While life’s red torrent gufh’d from out: the wound. 
‘Him onhis car the Paphlagonian:train 

-In flow proceffion bore from off the plain. 

. The penfive father, father. now no more!§ 

. Attends the-mournful pomp along the fhore,. 

Oa Andé 





NOTE S. 
‘figned to debafe the character of Harpalion,, and to- 
‘reprefent him in a mean:and difgraceful view, as 

‘one who had nothing noble inhim. But we rather’ 
‘think from the charaéter he gives of this young man, 

whofe piety carried him: to the wars to attend his. 
father, and from the air of this whole paffage,. 
which is tender and pathetic, that he intended this: 
- humble comparifon only as a mortifying pidture oft 
-human mifery and mortality. The retreat here 
defcribed is common to the greateft heroes in Alo- 

“mer; the fame words are applied. to Dezphodus and’ 
Meriones in this book,.and to Patroclusin the 16th.. 
The fame thing in other words is faid even of the 


| great Ajax, book 15. And we have UyfJes defcribed 


in the 4th, with the fame circum{pection and fear 
of the darts: though none of thofe warriors have 
the fame reafon as Harpalion for their retreat or. 
caution,. he alone being unarmed, which circum-- 
flance takes away all imputation of cowardice. 

§ We have feen in the fifth book of the d/iad the 
death of Pylamenes, general’ of. the Paphlagonians :. 
how cemes he then in this place to be introduced as- 
following the funeral of his fon? A&uflathius informs 
us of a molt ridiculous folution of fome critics,. 
whothought i¢ might be the ghoft of this unbappy 
father, who not being yet interred,. according to- 
‘the opinion of the ancicnts, wandered upon the 
earth,  Zenodotus not fatisfied with this (as indeed he 
had little reafon to be) changed the name Pyleme- 
‘nes into Kylemenes. Didymus thinks there were two- 
-of the fame name 3 as there are in Flones two Sche- 
dius’s, two Lurymedons, and three Adrafius’s. ee 

thers” 
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And. unavailirig tears proffely fhed,. ©: 
And unreveng’d, -deplor’d his offspring dead. 
Paris from far the moving fight beheld,. 
With pity: foften’d, and with fury fwell’d :. 
His honour’d hoft, a youth of-matchlefs grace, 
And lov’d ofall the Paphlagonian vace! ~. . 
With his full ftrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing’d the feather’d vengeance at the foe. 
A chief there was, the brave Auchenor nam’d,, 
For riches much, and more for virtue fam’d, -. 
Who held his: feat in Corinth’s ftately. town ; - 
Polydus’ fon, a {eer of old renown. — 
Oft had the father-told his: carly doom,. 
By arms abroad, or flow difeafe at home: 
He.climb’d his veffel, prodigal of breath, 
And chofe the certain, glorious path to death.* 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went; 
The foul came iffuing at the narrow vent: 
His limbs, unnerv’d, drop ufelefs on the ground, 
And everlafting darknefs fhades him round. 
Nor knew. great Heé?or how his legions yield, + 

(Wrapt in the cloud and. tumult of thé field) 
‘Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueft:hovers o’er th’ Achaian bands : 
With fich a tide-fuperior virtue fway?d, 

_ And fhe that fhakes the folid earth, gave. aid. - 


e NOTES. 
others 'correét the verfe .by adding a negative, dis 


Sather did not ‘follow bis chariot with bis face bathed 


in tears. \Which laft, if not of more weight than 
the reft, is yet mare ingenious. , 
* Thus we fee Euchenor is like Achilles, who failed 
to Troy, though he knew he fhould fall before it: 
this might fomewhat have prejudiced the character 


of Achilles, every branch of which ought to be fin- | 


‘gle, and fuperior to all others, as he ought to be 
without a rival in every thing that fpeaks a hero: 
. therefore we find two effential differences between 
LEuchensr and Achilles, which preferve the fuperiority 
of the hero of the poem. Achilles being indepen- 
dent, and asa king, could have lived'at cafe at home, 
without being obnoxious to any difgrace; but Zu- 
chenor being but a private man, muft have either gone 


‘to the war, or been expofed to an ignominious : 


penalty. 


‘st “Moft part:of this book being employed to def- 


eribe the brave refiftince the Greeks made on .thoir 


left under /domeneus and Meriones; the poet now 


thifts the {cene, and returns to Heéfor, whom he 
deft in the.center of the army, after be had paffed 
the wall, endeavouring in vain.to.break the phalanx 
‘Where Ajax .conimanded. 


No, ro, 





And that. the reader: 


: But in the center Heéfor fix’d remain’d, 


_ «E -Wherefirtt the gates wereforc’d, and bulwarksgain’d ; 


‘There, on the-margin of the hoary deep, 
| (Their naval ftation where th’ djaces keep, 


‘| And-where low walls confine the. beating tides, . 


| Whofe humble barrier {carce the.foes divides ; 
. Where late in fight, both foot and horfe engap’d, 
And all the thunder of the battle rag’d) . 
There join’d, the whole Beofran flrength remains, 
The proud Jonians with their fweeping trains,. 
Locrians and Phthians, ‘and th’, pean force ; || 
But join’d, repel not Hedor’s fiery courfe. 
The flow’r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led, 
Bias, and great AdZeneftheus at théir head, 
Meges the {trong th’ £pe‘an bands controul’d, 
And Dracius prudent, and Avphion bold ; 
The Phrhians Medon, fam’d for martial might, 
And brave ‘Podarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line: 
Iphiclus’ fon: and that (Of/eus) thine: 
(Young Ajax’ brother, bya ftol’n embrace; 
He dwelt far diftant from his native place, ° 
By his fierce ftepdame from his father’s reign 
Expell’d and’ exil’d, for her brother flain.) 
Thefe-rule the PArhians, and their arms employ 
Mixt with Baorians, on the fhores of Troy. “ 
-_ Now 
‘NOTES. os 7 
might take notice of this change of place, and carry 
diftinétly ‘in his mind each feene of aétion, .Homer 
is-very careful in the following lines to let us know 
that &eéfor fill. continues in the place where he ‘had 
firft paffed the wall, at that part of it which was: 
loweft, (as appears from Sarpeden’s having pulled 
down onc.of it’s battlements on foot, book 12,) mae 
which -was neareft the flation where the fhips 9f 
Ajax were laid, becaufe that hero was probably 
thought a fufficient guard. for that part. As the 
poet is fo very exact indefcribing cach {cence ag ina 
chart or plan, the reader ought to be careful to trace 
each aétion in it; otherwife he will fee nothing but 
.confufion in things which are in themfelves very re- 
gular and diftinét. The obfervation is the more 
‘neceffary, becaufe even in this place, where the poet 
intended to prevent any fuch miflake, fomo inter- 
.preters have ane to the prefent aétion what is 
only a recapitulation of the timeand place defcribed 
in the former beok. 
Neptune. 
|| The Phthiens arc'not the troops of Achilles, 
for thefe were called Phihiores; but they were the 
troops . Prot-filaus and Philedtetes. 
L2 
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Now fide Ky fide,-with ike unweary’d care, © 
Rach Ajax labour'd through the field of war, 
So when two lordly bulls, with equai coil, * 


Force the- bright: plowthare. through ‘the fallow foil, [ 
] To few, and -wond’rous few, ‘has Fove affign’d — 
‘| A wile, extenfive; alisconfidering mind ; 


Join’d:to one yoke, the ftubborn earth they tear, 
And:trace large furrows with the fhining dhare; 
“O'er:their huge'limbs the:foam defcends in fnow, | 
Ant ftreams of fweat down their four foreheads flow. 
fvtrain of heroes follow’d throngh the field, 
“Who base by turns great Ajax" Tev’nfold fhield 5 
Whene’er he breath’d, remiflive of his might, 
“Tir’d with th’ inceflane flaughters of the fight. 
lis brave affociate had no following band, 

‘His troops unpraétis’é inthe fights of ftand = 

For not:the {pear the.Locrian {quadrons wield, 
Nor bear the helm,-nor dift the moony fhield 5 
But fkilP?d from far the flying fhaft to wing, 
Or whirl the founding pebble from the fling, 
ex’ trous with thefe they aim a certain wound, 
“Or fell the diftant warrior to the ground. 

Thus inthe van, the Zelamonian train : 
‘Throng’din.bripht arms, a preffing fight maintain 3 
‘Far in the rear the Locrian archers tic, 

Thick ftones and arrows intercept the fky, 

The mingled tempeft on-the foes they pours 
Troy's {catt’ring orders open to the fhow’r. 

Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir’d, 

And the gall’d Jans to their walls retir’d ; 

But fage Polydamas, difcreetly brave, : 
-Addrefs’d great Aleéfor, and this counfel gave: 

‘Though great in all,.thou feem’ft averfe to lend 

Impartial audience toa faithful friends. 

To Gods and men thy matchlefs worth is known, 
And ev’ry art of glorious war thy own ; 

But in cool thought and counfel to excel, 

How widely differs this from warring well? 





NOTES, 

* The image here given of the Ajaces is very 
lively arid exact; there being no circumftance of 
their prefent condition thar is not to be found in the 
comparifon ; and no particular in the comparifon 
that does not refemble the a€lion of the heroes. 
Vheir ftrength and labour, their unanimity and 
nearnels to cach other, the difficulties they ftruggle 
againi{t, and the {weat occafioned by the ftruggling, 
perfectly correfpond with the fimile. 

+ There never was a nobler encomium than this 
of Achilles, 
as Polydamas, to convince ‘fo intrepid a warrior as 
HHeétur, in how great danger the Yrojans flood, to 
fay, Achilles fees us. 
the fight, he till calts his eye on the battle 3 it is 


true, we are a brave army, and yet keep our ground, ; 


but (ill Achil/fes {ces us, and weare not fafee’” "This 


It feems cnough to fo wife a counfellor - 


“Though he abftains from | 


Content with what the boumteousGods have giv'n, 
Seek not alone tengrofs the gifts-of heav’n. - 

To fome the pow’ss of dluody ‘war belong, - . 
To fome; fweet-mufic, aid the:charm of fong ; 


| Their.puardians thefe, ‘the nations round confels, 


And towns and enspires for. their dafety blefs. 

If heav’n ‘have lodg’d this virtue in my breaft, ° 
Attend, @ 4eéfor, what 1 judge the belt. 

See, as thou mov’ft, on dangers dangers fpread, 
And war’s whole fery-burns around thy head. 
Behold! diftrefs’d within yon ‘hoftile wall, 

How many Trojans yield, difperfe, or fall? + 
What troops, out-number’d, fearce the war maintain? 
And what brave heroes at the fhips lic lain? 

Here ceafe thy fury 3.and the chiefs and kings 


3 Convok’d to council, weigh the firm of things. 
J Whether (the Gods fucceeding our defires) 


Toyon tall thipsto bear the Trojan fires; 

Or quit the fleet, and pafs unhurt away, - 

Contented with the conqueft of the day. 

I fedr,-L fear, left Greece (not yet undone) : 

Pay the:large debt of laft revolving fun ; 

Achilles, great Achilles yet remains + As 

On yonder decks, and yet o’erlooks the plains! . 
The counfel pleas’d; and Aleéfor, witha rounds 


‘Leap’d from his chariot on the trémbling ground; 


Swift as he leap’d, his clanging arms refound, ; 

To guard this polt (he cry’d) thy art employ, 

And here detain the fcatter’d youth of Tray ;, 

Where yonder heroes faint, I bend my way, 

‘And haften back to end the doubtful day. : 
This faid; the tow’ring chief prepares.to.go, 

Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 


| And feems a moving mountain topt with fhow.} 


Through 





NOTES, 
reflection makes him a God,.a fingle regard of 
whom can turn the fate ‘of armies, and determine 
the deftiny ofa whole people. And_-how nobly is 
this thought extended in the progrdfs-of the poem, 
where we fhall {ee :in the 16th beok the Lrzjans fly 
atthe firft fight of bis armour, worn by -Patrocluss 
and in the 18th their.defeat compleated by his fole 
appearance, unarmed, on his fhip. 

{ This fimile is very-fhert’ in the original, and 
requires :to ‘he-opened a little to difcover it’s full 
beauty. Itfeems to allude to the phime upon his 
helmet, in the aétion of fhaking which, this hero 
is fo frequently painted -by ovr author, and from 
thence dittinguifhed. This is a very pleafing 
image, and very much what the painters call pic- 
huirefque. ‘ 





Tue 
Through all his hoft, infpiring force, he flies, 
And bids anew the martial thunder rife. 

To Panthus’ fon, at HeFor’s high command, 
Hatte the hold leaders ofthe Zrajan band : 

But round the battlements, and round the plain, 
For many a chief he look’d, but look’d in vain 5 


Deiphobus, nor Helenus the feer, 
Nor. Afius’ fon, nor Afius’ {elf appear. 


For thefe werepierc’d with many a ghaftly wound, 
Some-cold-in death, fome greaning on the ground; 


Some ‘ow in duft (a mournful objec) lay, 
High ‘en the wall dome breath’d their fouls away. 
Far on the left, amid the throng he found 

‘Cheering the troeps, and dealing death around) 
The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov’d, 
Opprobrius, thus, th’ impatient.chief reprov’d. 

: Hi fated Paris! flave to-womankind, * a 

“As fmooth of face as fraudulent of mind! 

Where is Derphodus, where Afius gone? 

The godlike father, and th’ ‘intrepid fon ? 

The force of Helenus, difpenfing fate, 

‘And great !Ovhryoneus fo teax’d of late? 


Black fate hangs o’er thee from th’ avenging Gods, 


Amperial Troy fror her foundations nods ; 

Whelm’d in thy country’s ruins fhalt thou fall, 

And one devouring ee {wallow ‘all. 
When Paris thus: My brother and my friend, 

“Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 

In other battles I deferv’d thy blame, 

‘Though then not deedlefs, nor unknown to fame: 

But fince yon rampart by thy arms lay low, 

J {catter’d flaughter from my fatal bow. 

The chiefs you feek on yonder fhore lie flain ; 

Of all thofe heroes, two alone remain ; 

Deiphobus, and Helenus the {eer ; , 

Each now difabled bya hoftile {fpear. 

Go then; fuccefsful, where thy foul infpires 5 

‘This heart and hand fhalt fecond all thy fires: 

What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 

‘Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 

But ’tis not our’s, with forces not our own 

To combat; ftrength is of the Gods alone. 
‘Thefe words the hero’s angry mind affuage : 

Then fierce they mingle where the thickeit rage. 





NOTE S, 

™ The reproaches which /Zeéfor here cafts on 
Paris, gives us the chara@er of this hero, who in 
many things .refembles Achilles; being (like him) 
‘anjuit, violent, and impetuous, and making no 
diftinétion between the innocent and criminal, It 
is he who is obflinate in attacking the entrench- 
ments, yet afks an account of thofe who were flain 
4m the attack from Paris; and though he ought to 
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: Around Pohdamas, diftain'd with blood; 


Cebrion, Phalces, ftern Orthaus ttood, 
Palmus, with Polpates the divine, 

And two bold brothers of Hippotion’s lines 
Who reach’d fair Mion, from Afcania far, 

he former day ; the next, engag’d in war. ; 
As when from gleomy clouds a whirlwind fprings, 
That bears ‘fove’s thunder on it’s dreadful wings, - 
Wide o’er the blafted fields the tempceft fweeps; 
Then gather’d, fetttes on the hoary deeps; 

Th’ afflited deeps tumultuous mix and roar; 

The waves behind impel the waves betore, 

Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the { — 
fhore.t : i ; 

Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng, 

Chief urg’d on chief, and man drove man along : 

Far o’er the plains in dreadful order bright, 

The brazen arms refle& a bearny light. 

Full in the blazing van great Heétor fhin’d, 

Like Adars commiffion’d fo confound mankind, 

Before him flaming, his enormous fhicld, 

Like the broad fun, ilhamin’d all the field : 

His nodding helm.emits a ftreamy ray ; 

His piercing eyes through all the battle ftray, 

And, while beneath his targe he flafh’d along, 

Shot terrors round, that wither’d ev’n the ftrong. 

Thus ftalk’d he, dreadful; death was in his look 3 
Whole nations fear’d: but not an Argive fhook. 
The tow’ring 4jax, with an ample ftride . 
Advanc’d the firft, and thusthe chief defy’d. 

HHeétor ! come on, thy empty threats forbear: 
*Tis not thy arm, ’tisthund’ring Youve we fear : 
The fkill of war to us not idly giv’n, 

Lo! Greece is humbled not by Yrey, but heav’n. 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, 
To force our fleet: the Greeks have hands, and hearts. 


| Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, 
J Your boafted city, and your god-built wall 


Shall fink beneath us, fineaking on the ground 5 

And fpread along, unmeafur’d ruin round. 

The time thall come, when, chac’d along the plain 

Eyv’n thou fhalt cal! on Youe, and call in vain ; 

Ev’n thou fhalt wifh, to aid thy defp’rate courfe, 

The wings of falcons for thy flying horfe ; iva 
Shale 





NOTES. 
blame himfelf for their deaths, yet he fpeaks to 
Paris, as if through his cowardice he had fuffered 
thefe to be flain, whom he might have preferved if 
he had fought courageouily. 

+ We have endeavoured in this verfe to imitate 
the confufion, and broken found of the original, 
which images the tumulg and roaring of many 
waters. 
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Shalt run, forgetful of a warrior’s fame, 


While clouds of friendly duft conceal thy fhame. * 


As thus he fpoke, behold, in open view, 
On founding wings a dexter eager flew.. 
To Fove’s glad omen all the Grecians rife; 
And hail, with fhouts, his progrefs through the fkies: 
Far-échoing clamours bound from fide to fide; 
‘They ceas’d ; and thus the chief of Zroy reply’d : 
From whence this menace, this infulting’ ftrain ? 
Enormous boafter ! doom’d to vaunt in vain, 
S6 may the Gods on L7cé7or life beftow, : 
(Not that fhort life which mortals lead below, 
But fuch as thofe of Fove’s high lineage born, 
The blue-ey’d Maid, or He that gilds the morn.) 


NOTES. 

* A critic might take occafion from:hence, to 
{peak of the exact. time of the year in which the 
actions of the Lliad are f{uppofed to have happened ; 
and (according to the grave manner of a learned 
differtator) begin by informing us, that he has 
found it muft be the fummer feafon, from the fre- 
quent mention made of clouds of du/?: though what 
he difcovers might be full as well inferred from 
common fenfe, the fummer being the natural feafon 
for'a campaign. However he fhould quote all 
thefe paffages at large; .and adding to the article of 
duff as much as he can find of the /weat of the 
heroes, it might fill three pages very much to his 
own fatisfaction. It would look well to obferve 
farther, that the fields are defcribed flowery, book 


.23 that the branches ofa tamarifk-tree are Hourith- | 


ang, book 10. that the warriors fometimes wafh 
themfelves in the-fea, book 10; and fometimes re- 
frefh themfelves by cool breezes from the fea, book 
ax; that .Diomed fleeps out of his tent on the 
ground, book 10; that the flies are very bufy about 
the dead body of Patroclus, book 193; that Apollo 
covers.the body of Heéfor with a cloud to prevent 
it’s being fcorched, book 23. All this would prove 
the very thing which was faid at firft, that it was 
fummcr. He might next proceed to inquire, what 
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As this decifive day fhall‘end the fame — 

Of Greece, and_ Argos be no more a name, 

And thov, imperious! if thy madnefs wait 

The lance ‘of Aleéfor, thou fhalt méet thy fate: 

That giant-corfe, extended on the fhore, _ _.- 

Shall largely feaft the fowls with fat and gore.. 
He faid, and like a lion ftalk’d along: * 

With fhouts inceffant earth and ocean rung, 


| Sent fronrhis:following-hoft : the Grecian.-train.. 


With anfwering thunders fill’d the echoing plain.; 
A fhout that tore heav’n’s concave, and above. 
Shook the fix’d {plendors of the throne of Jove. 





NOTES... 
precife critical time of fummer?. And here , the 
mention df new-made honey in book. 11, might be 
of great fervice in the inveftigation of this impor- 
tant matter: he would conjeGture from hence, 
that it muft be near the end of fummer, honey. be- 
ing feldom taken till that time ; to which having 
added the plague which rages in book 1, and .re- 
marked, that infeCtions of that kind generally. pro» 
ceed’ from the.extremeft heats, which: heats are not 
till near. the autumn; the learned. inquirer. might 
hug himfelf in this difcovery, and’ conclude with 
triumph. If any one think this too ridiculous to 
have been ever put to practice, he may fee what 
Boffit has done to determine the precife feafon of 
the Bueid, lib. 3. ch. 12, The memory of that 
learned critic failed him, when he produced as one 
of the proofs that it was autumn, a paffage in the 
6th book, where the fall of the leaf is only mention-~ 
edin a fimile. He has alfo found out a beauty in 
Homer, which few even of his greate{t admirers 
can believe he intended; which is, ‘that to the 
violence and fury of the Ziad he: artfully adapted the 
heat of fummer, but to the Odyfféy the coaler and ma- 
turer feafon of autumn, to correfpond with the dates 
nefs and prudence of Uhjffes. 
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o _ Juno vecerves Jurirer sy rue GirpLe oF Vinus.- 
Neflar-fating at the:ta3le with Machaon, .is alarmetl- with the increafing:clamour of the war, and’ haflens 70. 
_ Agamemnon : on Ais way he meets that prince with Diomed and Ulyftes, whonrhe informs of the extremity of 
“the danger.- ' Agatnemtion propofes fo maketheir efcape:by:night,. which 'Ulyfles withfands; to which Biomed’ 
' adds his advice, that, .vounded as they were; they fhould go: forth and encourage thé. army:with their prefences 
ubich adviceispurfued. Juno feing the-partialityof Jupiter t¢.the-Trojans; forms a defign to'over-reae. hing 
fhe Jets off her charms with the utnoft care,. and. (the more farelyit.enchant him) obtains the magic girdle of, 


Venus: 
Jupiter; this done,. 


She: then applies herfelf te.the God of Sleepy and, with famerdifficulty, perfuades him t6' feal the eyes of 
goes cos Ida; where theGod,' at‘firft fight; is ee with her deauty,. finks a 


. her:arms, and is laid afleep.-. Nepturie takes advantage’. ofbis fiumber, and fuccours the Greeks : Hetor iss 
frruck to the ground with a prodigious fone by-Ajax; and.carried off from the Battles feveral attions en ulke: 
the. Trojans,.much difirdfed, aré obliged ta give.ways:the leffer Ajax _fignakizes himfelf in‘a particular manner: . 





UT nor thie ginial feat nor flowing bowit 


Could charm: the. cares: of Nefor’s-watchfuk + 


; ‘foul.;: ie ; 
His ftartled earsth? increafing cries-attend ; 
Then thus; immpatient;.:to-his wounded friend: 
. What new. alarm;. divine Machaon, fay, 
What mix’devents atterid this - mighty day ? 
Hark! how. :the fhouts: divide, and” how they 
meet,. [ ; ‘ 

And now. come-full, and-thicken to the fleet! 


NOTES. _ 
_ ™ The poet, toadvance the character of Ne/for, 
aid give usia due efteem for his condu€t and cir= 
cum{pedtion, reprefents him as deeply folicitous for 


the common good: inthe: very article of mirth or: 


relaxation from the-toils of war, he is all attention 
to learn the fate and iffue of the-battle: and througli 
his long ufe and {killin martial events, he judges 
from the nature of the uproar ftill increafing, that 


the fortune of the day is held no longer in -fifpenfe,. 


utinclines to one fide. 

+ At theend of the eleventh book we left Nefar 
at the table with Adachaom, ‘Phe attack of the en- 
trenchments, deferibed. through the twelfth and 

No, to. 


’ His wounded cyes the feene. of forrow knew ; . 


. Here, withthe cordial draught difpel thy rare,-. 


Let Hecamedéthe Rtrength’ning bath prepare, 
Refrefli thy wound, and.cléanfe the clotted gore ; . 
While Eth? adventures of the day explore. . 

He faid ;, and feizing Thrafimedes’ thield,., 


(His valiant offspring) haften’d'to the field ; , 


(That day, the fon his father’s buckler bore) 


Then fhatch’d 4 Jance,, and.iffu’d frum the.door: 


Soon as the profpect open'd to his view, . 

Dire 
. NOTES. 

thirteenth books, happened while’ Neffor and Adza~ 


chaon fat'at the. table ;. nor is there any py ‘ 
e 


hergin, fince tlere.is nothing’ performed in tho 
two hooks,. but what. might naturally happen in the. 
{pace of two hours.. Homer conftantly follows the: 
threaff of his narration, and never fuffers his reader 
to foraet the train of action; or the time it employs. 

PR ceaton of women officiating tomen in the 
bath was ufnal in anctent times. )!xamples are 
frequent:in the Odgfry. And it is not at all more 
odd, orto be fieered at, than the cuftom now ufed’: 
in France, of valets de. chambres drciing and un- 
drefling the ladies. | 4 
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Yet, as he moves, the fight his bofom warms ; 
The field rings dreadful witli the.clang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flafh, the jav’lins fly ; 
Blows echo blews, yard all-or kilh-ordie.- 

.__. Him, sim hisemarch,:the wounded-princes meek, 
By tardy ftepsafcending from the fleet. 

The king of men, Uigfes the divine, 

And who. to Tyweusowes his noble line. 

Their thips at diRance from the batt!e ftand;t 

(In lines advanc’d along the fhelving ftrand ; 

“ Whofe bay, the fleet unable’to contain 
At length, befide the margin of the main, 


* Dire difarray ! the tumult of the fight, 
“Lhe wallin ruins, arid the Greeds in flight. 
As when ofd Gcean’s filent furface fleeps, 
“The waves juft heaving, on the purple deeps 5* 
While yet th’ expected tempeft‘hangs on ‘high, . . 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens.in the fky, 
The mafs of waters svill no wind obey; 
“Jove fends one gut, and bids'them roll away. _ 

Vhile wav’ring counfels thus his tind chgage, 

. Flu@uates in doubtful thought the Pylran fage 5 
To join the hoft, or to the gen’ral hafte, 
Debating long, he fixeson the laf: + 
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a NOTES. 

$ Homer being always careful to diftinguifh each 
feenc: of ation,. gives a very particular defeription 
of the. {tation of the*hips,-fhewing.in what mannet 
they lay dian un ontee Jand. ‘Thishe had only 
“hintéd at before; but here taking occafion on the 
wounded heroes - coming: from their fhips, which 
‘were at a diffance from the fight, (while others were 
engaged in:the defoncé-of thofe fhipsy where the wall 
.was broke down) he telts us,-that the fhore of-the 
bay (comprehended between-the Ractedn and Sigean: 
promontories} was ‘not -fufficient .to--contain the 
fhips‘in one-line: which they were-therefore ob- 
Jliged to draw up .in ranks, ranged. in parallel lines 
along the fhore. How many of thefe lines there 
were, the poet does net determine. It is pro- 
bable, -that there were feveral intermediate lines; 
fince the.order in; which.-thé'veffels‘lay is heré def 
¢ribed : by. a «metaphor-.takem-from. the fteps of a 
fealing-ladder ; “wih “had “been no way proper to 
givean image only ef-tworranks, but very fit to re- 
aa a greater, ‘though ‘undetermined’ number. 

“hat there were chore than ‘two lines, may likewife 
be-inferred from what we’ find inthe teginning of 
the-x rth: book; Where it is. faid, hat ‘the voice of 
Difesrd, Qanding on the fhip of Onfer, inthe middls 
of the fleet, was heard as far'as.the ftations of Achilles 
and jax, whofe fhips were draum up ‘in'the lwo. ex~ 
‘fremitras: “thole of Aja were “nearcht the wall (as 
is exprefsly faid.in: the thirteanth-book, and thofe of 
Achilles nearclt :the: fea, as appears from many 
paffages feattered ‘through the Miad. ‘It muit be 
fuppofed, that thofe fhips were drawn higheft upon 
Iand, which firft approached the fhore; the firft line 
therefore confifted of ‘thofe who firlt difembarked, 
which were the flips of Ajax and Protefilaus ; the 
latter of whom feems mentioned in the thirteenth 
book, only to give occafion to obferve this, for he 
wes flain as helanded firft of the Greeks. And ac- 
cordingly we fhall fee in the fifteenth book, itis his 
thip that is firft attacked by the Trojans, as it lay the 
neare{t to them. We may likewife guefs how it 
‘happens, 


‘NOTES. ; 

* There arc no where more finifhed. pidtures of. 
nature, than thofe which Homer draws ii-feveral of 
‘his comparifons. ‘The. beauty however of ‘fome of 
-thefe will be loftto many, who cannot perceive the; 
refemblance, having never had an opportunity to ob--: 
ferve the things themifelves. “Ihe life of this# 
defcription will be moft fenfible to thofe who have. 

--been. at fea in a.calm :. in this. condition the-water is* 
~not-entirely motionlefs, “but {wells gently in fmooth.| 
waves, which fuQuate backwards and forwards in” 
a_ kind. of ballancing motion: this flate-continues, 
till arifing wind gives a determination to the waves, | 
‘mi rolls them one certain way: There is fearce. 
‘any thing in the whole ‘compafs of nature*that can" 
more exactly reprefent the ftate of an irrefolute . 
‘mind, wavering ‘between two different defigns, | 
‘fometimes inclining to.the one, fometimes to the. 
other, and then moving to that point to which. it’s 
yefolution is at Iaft determined. Tvery circumftance 
of this comparifon is both’ beautiful and juft; and- 
‘it is thé more to be admired, ‘becaufe:it-is very + 
difficult to firid fenfible images proper: to reprefent ® 

the motions ef the mind ; wherefore-we but rarely 
meet with fuch comparifons even:in thé beft poets. | 
+ Neflor appears in this place a great friend to his” 
prince ; for upon deliberating whether he fhould go - 

sthrough the body of the’ Grecian hoft, or elfe repair . 
to Agamennon’s tent; he. determines at ‘laft, and- 
judges it the, beft way to go to the latter, .Now be-- 
‘caufe it hadtheen ifl concerted to have made‘a man | 
‘of his age walk a great way round about in queft of: 
his commander, Bones has ordered it fo, that he 
fhould meet Agamennan in his way thither. And, 
as could be better imagined than the reafon,* 

why the wounded princes left their tents; they 
were impatient to behold the battle, anxious for it’s: 

fuccefs, and defirous to infpirit the foldicrs by their 
prefenee, Phe poct was obliged to give a reafon 5" 

for in epic poctry, as well as in dramatic, no perfon 
ought to be introduced without fome neceflity,-or; 
at lvaft fome probability, for his appearance. . 
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Rank ahove rank, the:crouded ‘fhips they moor} 
Who landed firft, lay higheft.on the thore.) f 
Supported on their fpears, they. took their. way, 
Unhit to fight, ‘butanxious forthe day. | 
Neflor’s approach alarm’d each Grecian'brealt,* .. 
Whom ‘tins the gen’ral of the hoft addreft. © 

O graceand glory of.th? Achaianname! 
What drives thee, Nefor, from the field of ‘fame ?- 
Shall then proud Heéfor {ee his beatt fulfill’d, 
‘Our ficetsin-afhes, and our-heroes kill’d ? 
Such was his threat, ah now too;foon made good, 
On manya Grecia bofom writin blood. 
Is ev’ry heart inflam’d with equal rage 
Againft your king; nor will one chief engage? 
And have [ liv’d to fee with mournful eyes 
In ev’ry Greeka new Achilles rife ? 

Gerenian Nefcr then. So fate has will’d ; 
And all-confirming Time has fate fulfill’d. 
Not he that thunders: from th’ aéreal bow’r, , 
Not Feve himfelf, upor the pait has pow’r, - 
The watl, our late inviolable bound, 
And be& defence, Hes {moking on the ground: 
Ev’n to the thips vheir conqu’ring arms extend, 
And groans of faughter’d Greeks to heav’n afcend. 
‘On {peedy meafures then employ your'thought; 
Jn fuch diftrefs if counfel profit aught; — 





‘ : NOTES. is 
happens, that the fhips of Arbilles were placed near- 
‘eft to the fea; for in the anfwer of Achilles to Uhffes 
in the ninth book, he mentions a naval expedition 
he had made while Agamemnon lay fafe in the camp ; 
fo that his fhips at their return did naturally lie next 
the fea; which, without this confideration, might 
appear a ftation not fo.becoming this hero’s courage. 

* That fo laborious a perfon as Nefor has -been 


Wefcribed, fo indefatigable, {o little indulgent of his | 
} minent danger, fear does not bribe then, but every 


extreme asre, and one that ‘never receded from the 


Dattle, fhould-approach to meet them; this it was - 
that ftruck the princes with amazement, when they - 


daw he had left the field. , 

+ dgamemnon either does not know what couric to 
‘take in this diftrefs, or only Tounds-the fentiments 
of his nobles, (as he did in the fecond book, of the 
avhole army). He delivers himfelf firft after Neffor’s 
Speech, as it became a counfellor to do: but know- 
‘ing this advice to ‘be difhonourable, and unfuitable 
‘to the charaG@er he affumes elfewhere, and confider- 
‘ing that he fhould do no ‘better than abandon his 
polt, when before he ‘had threatened the deferters 
with death; he reduces his counfel into-the forin of 


aproverb, difguifing it as handfomely as he oan un-_ 


der a fentence. /¢ ¢s better to fhun an evil, &e. It 


is obfervable too how ‘he has quakificd the-expreflion: 





Arms cannot much: tho’ Mars our fouls incite, 

Thefe gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. 
Tohim the monarch. "That our army bends, 

That Troy triumphant our high fleet afcends, 


-And that the rampart, late our fureft truft, 
| And.beft-defence, lies fmoking in the duft : 


All this from ‘Feve’s affiGtive hand. we bear, 
Who, far from Arges, wills-our ruin here. : 
Pait are the days when happier Greece was bleft, 
And all his favour, all his aid confett ; 

Now heav’n averfe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Zrajan glory to the fkies. 

‘Ceafe we at length to wafte cur blood in vain, + 
And launch what ‘thips lie neareft-to the main ; 


Leave thefe at anchor till the coming night: i 
Then, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, ; 
Bring all to fea, and hoift each ‘fail for flight. J 


Better from evils, well forefeen, ‘to-run, 
Than perifh-in the danger we may fhun. 
Thushe. The fageUipfes thus replies, 
While anger flath’d frombhis difdainful cyés. 
‘What ‘fhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 
Fall from that -trembling tongue, and tim’rous 
‘heart? 


‘Oh were thy {way the curfe of meaner pow’rs, 


And thou the fhame of any hoft but our’s! + 
. A hoft, 





Poet NOTES. : 
he does not fay, to shun the battle, for that had been 
unfoldierly ; but he foftens the phrafe, and calls. it, 
to fhun evs/: and this word evil he applies twice to- 

ether, -in advifing them to leave the engagement. 
Tt is farther temarkéd, that this was the nobleft 
opportunity for a general to try the temper of his 
officers; for he knew that in'a calm of affairs, it 
was common with moft people, ‘either out of flattery 
‘orrefpet, to fubmit to their leaders: but in im- 


one difcovers his very foul, valuing all other con- 
fiderations, in regard to his ae butin the fecond 
place. ‘He knew the men he fpoke to’ were pru- 
‘dent perfons,- and ‘not eafy to caft themfelves into.a 
precipitate fight. He might likewife have a mind 
to recommend himfelf to his army by thé means of 
his officers ; which he was not very able to do of 
hinrfelf, angry-as they were at him, for the affront 
he had offered Achilles, and by confequence think- 
ing him'the author of all their prefent -calaniitics, 
t This is a noble compliment to his country and 
to the Grecian arnty, to thew that it was an im- 
polfibility for them tu follow even their gencral in 
any thing that was cowardly or fhameful ; though 
the lives agd fafeties of them all were concerned mi 
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Yet, as he moves, the fight his bofom warms ; 
The field rings dreadful witli the.clang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flafh, the jav’lins fly ; 
Blows echo blews; xand all‘or kills -ordie.- 

. .Him, sin’ his-matth,-the wounded-priaces meek, 
By tardy ftepsafcending from the flect. 

The king of men, U4jfes the divine, 

And who- to Tyaeusowes his noble line. 

Their thips at difance from the batt'e ftand;{ 

(In lines advanc’d along the fhelving ftrand ; 

:] Whofe bay, the fleét unable’to contain 
At length, ‘befide the margin of the main, 


‘Dire difarray! the turmult of the fight, 
‘The wall in ruins, ard the Greeés in flight. 
As when oltt @cean’s filent furface fleeps, 
“The waves juft heaving on the purple deeps ;* 
While yet th’ expected tempeft-hangs on ‘high, . - 
Weighs down the cloud, and Blackensin the fky, - 
The mafs of waters will no wind obey ; 
Fove fends one guft, and bids'them roll away. _ 
Vhile wav’ring connfels thus his tind chgage, 
~Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Pylan fage ; 
To join the hoft, or to the gen’ral hafte, 
Debating long, he fixes on the laf}: t 
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es NOTES. 

$ Homer being always careful to diftinguith each 
feene: of action,.gives.a very particular defeription 
ofthe ftation of thetfhips;“kewing in what-mannet 
they Jay drawn. up owvthe laid .Thishe had: only 
“hintéd at -before; but here taking occafion on the 
wounded heroes: coming: from their fhipsy which 
-were at a diffance from the fight, (while others were 
engaged in: the defencé-of-thofe fhips; where the wall 
was broke down) he tells us,-that the-fhore of the 
bay (comprehended between the Rhaztedu and Sigean 
promontories} was not. -fufficient . to «contain: the 
thipstin one line: which they were-therefore ob- 
Jiged to draw. up .in .ranks, ‘ranged in parallel lines 
along the fhore. How many of thefe lines there 
-were, the poet does not determine. It is pro- 
bable, -that there were feveral intermediate lines; 
fince the order in: which; the-veffels‘lay is here def- 
cribed ‘by a metaphor -takem-from the fteps of a 
Jealing- ladder ; “wich “had ‘been no way proper to 
give.an image only ef-two-ranks, but very fit to re- 
potent a greater, ‘though undetermined’ number. 

“hat there were thore than ‘two Hines, may likewise 
be-inferred from what we find inthe beginning of 
the-x rth: book; Where it is. faid, chat ‘the voice of 
Difesrd, Ranting on the thip of Uhfes, in the middle 
of the fieet, was heard: as far'as.the ftations of Achilles 
and djax, whofe poips -were drawn up “inthe two. ex- 
‘tremitias: thoteof Ajae Were -nearclt the wall (as 
is exprefsly faid.in: the thirteenth-book, and thofe of 
Achilles nearcft:the fea, “as appears from many 
paffages feattered -through the Jad. ‘It muft be 
fuppofed, that thofe fhips were drawn higheft upon 
Iand, which firft approached the fhore; the firft line 
therefore ddatihed of ‘thofe who firlt difembarked, 
which were the fhips -of Ajax and Protefilaus: the 
latter of whom feems mentioned in the thirteenth 
book, only to give occafion to obferve this, for he 
was flain as helanded firft of the Greeks. And ac- 
cordingly we fhall {ce in the fifteenth book, itis his 
fhip that is firft attacked by the Trojans, as it lay the 
neareft to them. We may likewile puefs how it 
‘happens, 


‘NO TE S. . : 

* There arc no where more finifhed. pi€tures of, 
nature, than: thofe which Alomer draavs-in feveral of: 
‘his comparifons. The. beauty however of ‘forne of ; 
-thefe will be loftto many, who cannot perceive the: 
refemblance, having never had an-opportunity to ob--: 
ferve the things thenifelves. “Fhe life of this§) 
defcription will be moft fenfible to thofe who have: 
been. at feain a.calm: inthis condition the«water is 4 
vnot-entirély motionlefs, “but {wells gently i fmooth,, 
waves, hich fluuate backwards and forwards in‘! 
a kind. of ballancing motion: this ftate-continues, 
till arifiag wind gives a determination to the waves, | 
‘amd rolls them one certain way: There is fearcé., 
‘any thing in the whole ‘compafs of nature*that ‘can * 
more exactly reprefent the ftate of an irrefolute, 
‘mind, .waveting between two different defigns, 
‘fometimes inclining tothe one, fometimes to the .; 
other, and then moving to that point to which. it’s 
-refolution is at Iaft determined. Every circumnflance 
of this compariffon is both’ beautiful and juft ; and- 
‘itis thé more to be admired, ‘becatife: it -1s very ” 
‘difficult to find fenfible images proper: to reprefent : 
~the motions’ef the mind; wherefore-we but rarely 4 
meet with fuch comparifons even:in thé beft poets. | 
+, Neflor appears in this place a great friend to his’ 
‘prince ;: for upon deliberating whether he fhould go : 
through the body of the Grecian holt, or elfe repair . 
“to Agamemnon’s tent; he . determines -at aft, and- 
judges it the, beft way to goto the latter, . Now be-- 
‘caufe it had ‘heen ill concerted to have made‘a man | 
‘of his age walk a great way round about in queft of: 
his commander, Homer has ordered it fo, that het 
fhould mect Agamemnon in his way thither. And, 
Te could be betrer imagined than the reafon,’ 
why the wounded princes left their tents; they: 
were impatient to behold the hattle, anxious for it’s: 
fuccefs, and defirous to infpirit the foldicrs*by their 
prefence. “Phe poet was obliged to give a reafon 5" 
for in epic poctry, as well as in dramatic, no perfon 
ought to be introduced without fome nece ity, vor’ 
at luaft fome probability, fur his appearance. y 


es $n ec - : * . asd 
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Rank ahgve rank, the: crouded‘thips they moor; 
Who landed firft, lay higheft_on the thore.) ~ 
Supported on their {pears, they. took their.way, 
Unhit to fight, ‘butanxiousfortheday. | 
Neftor’s approach alarm’d each Grecian brealt,* .. 
Whom tits the gen’ral of the hoft addreft. ~ 

O grace and glory of.th? dehafanmame! i. 
What drives thee, efor, from the field of fame? 
Shall then.proud. Fleéfor fee his boaft fulfill’d, 
Onur fleets in-afhes, and our:heroes kil?’d? 
Such was his threat, ah now too;foon made good, 
On manya Greci@i bofom writim blood. 
Is ev'ry heart inflam’d with etpml rage 
Again your king; nor will one chief engage ? 
Atid have [ liv’d to fee with mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greeka new Achilles rile? 

Gerenian Nefor then. So fate has will’d; 
And all-confirming Time has fate fulfill’d. 
Not he that thunders. from th’ aéreal bow’, , 
Not Fcve himfelf, ‘upori the paft has pow’r * 
The wall, our late inviolable ‘bound, 
And be defence, lies fmoking on the ground: 
Ev’n to the thips their conqu’ring arms extend, 
And groans of Maughter’d Greeks to heav’n afcend. 
‘On {pecdy meafures then-employ your'thought ; 
In fuch diftrefs if counfel profit aught; — 





NOTES, 4 
happens, that the fhips of Achilles were placed near- 
‘eft to the fea; for in the anfwer of Achilles to Uhffes 
in the ninth book, he mentions a naval expedition 
he had made while Agamemnon Jay fafe in the camp 3 
fo that his fhips at their return did naturally lie next 
‘the fea; which, without this confideration, might 
‘sppear a ftation not fo becoming this hero’s courage. 

* That fo laborious a perfon as Nefor has -been 


defcribed, fo indefatigable, {o little indulgent of his | 
4 minent danger, fear does not bribe theny, but every 


extreme ae, and one that never receded from the 


battle, fhould- approach to mect them; this it was - 
that ftruck the princes with amazement, when they - 


faw he had left the field. 

t+ Agamemnon either does not know whatcourfe to 
‘take in this diftrefs, or only Tounds the fentiments 
of his nobles, (as ‘he did -in_ the fecond book, of the 
whole army). He delivers himfelf firft after Neffor's 
Speech, as it became a counfellor to do: but know- 
‘ing this advice to ‘be difhonourable, and unfaitable 
‘to the charaGler he affumes elfewhere, and confider- 
‘ing that he fhould do no:better than abandon his 
poit, when before he ‘had threatened the deferters 
with death; he reduces his counfel into-the form of 


a proverb, difguifing it as handfomely as he oun un-_ 


der a fentence. /¢ ts better to fhun an evil, &c. It 


is obfervable too how ‘he has quakificd the.expreflion : 


Arms cannot much: tho? Mars our fouls incite, 


| Lhele gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. - 


Tohim the monarch. That our army bends, . 
That Y+oy triumphant our high fleet afcends, 


-And that the rampart, late our fureft truft, 
| And.beft-defence, lies f{moking in the duft : 


All this from ‘Feve’s afli€tive hand. we bear, 
Who, far from Argos, wills-our ruinhere. 
Paft are the days when happier Greece was blétt; 
And all his favour, all his aid confett ; 
Now heav’n averfe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trojan glory to the tkies. 
‘Ceafe we at length to wafte our blood in vain, + 
And launch what‘thips lie neareft-to the main; —; 
Leave théle at anchor till the coming night: 1 
Then, if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, ij 
Bring all to fea, and hoift each ‘fail for flight. J 
Better from evils, well forefeen, “to-run, 
Than perifh-in the danger we may fhun. 

Thushe. The fage Uses thus replies, 
While anger flath’d fromhis difdainful cyés. 
‘What fhameful words (unkingly as thou art) 
Fall from that. -trembling ‘tongue, and tim’rous 

heart? 


‘Oh were thy {way the curfe of meaner pow’rs, 


And thou the fhame of any hoft but our’s! $ : 
: : A hoft, 

ey. oan NOt ES. ; 
he does not fay, to fhun the battle, for that had been 
unfoldierly ; but he foftens the phrafe, and calls. it, 
to fhun ev/: and this word evi he applies twice to- 
ether, ‘in advifing them to leave the engagement. 
it is farther remarked, that this was the nobleft 
opportunity for a general to ‘try the temper of his 
officers; for he knew that in'a calm of affairs, it 


} was common with moft people, ‘either out of flattery 


‘or refpect, to fubmit to their leaders: but in im- 


one difcovers his very foul, valuing al] other con- 
fiderations, in regard to his fafety, butin the fecond 
lace. He knew the men he fpoke to were pru- 
‘dent perfons,- and ‘not eafy to calt themfelves into.a 
precipitate flight. He mel likewife have a mind 
to recommend himfelf to his army by thé means of 
his officers; which he was not very able to do of 
himfelf, angry-as they were at him, for the affront 
he had offered Achilles, andby confequence think~ 
ing lim ‘the author of all their prefent calamitics. 
t This is 2 noble compliment to his country ant 
tothe Grecian army, to thew that it was an im- 
polfibility for them to follow even their general in 
any thing that was cowardly or fhameful; though 
the lives agd fafetics of them all were concerned ta 


it, ; 
J 
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A hoft, by Hove endu’d: with. martial might, at Tydides cut him fhort, arid thus began: $ 
And taught to.conquer, or to fall in fight : ‘Such counfel if you feek, behold the man 
Advent’rous combats and bold wars to wage, Who boldly gives it; and what he fhall- fay; 
Employ’d our youth, and yct employs our age. . Young though he be, difdain:not‘tovobey; _ 

And wilt thou thus defert the Trojan plain? A youti,,who from: the:mighty Zydeus {prings, 








And have whole ftreams of blood been {pilt'in vain? 
In fuch bafe fentence if thou couch thy fear, 
Speak itin whifpers, left a Greek fhould: hear... 
Lives there a man fo dead.to fame, who dares 
‘To think fuch meannefs,, or. the thought declares.? 
And comes it ev’n from him whofe fov’reign {way 
"The banded legions of all Greece. obey ?* 
Is this a.gen'ral’s voice, that calls to flight,. 
While-warhangs.doubtful, while his foldiers fight ? 
What more could Zroy.? What yet. their fate de- 
nies 

Thou giv’ft the foe:: all Greece becomes their prizes. 
No more the troops, (our hoifted. fails in view, 
“‘Lhemfelves abandon’d) fhall the fight purfue, 
"Thy thips firlt flying with defpair. fhall fee, 
And,owe deftruCtion to-a prince like thee. 

Thy-juft reproofs {Afrides calm replies) 
like arrows pierce me, for thy words are wife. 
Unwilling as I; am to lofe the hoft, 
I force not Greece to. quit this hateful coaft: 
Glad T{ubmit, whoe’er,. or young. or. old, + 
Aught, more conducive to our weal, unfold. 









oot NO FE S.. ; 

* As who: fhould fay,. that another.man.migh 

indeed have uttered the fame advice, .but-it:could.net 
be a perfon of prudence; or.if.he had prudénce, he 
could not be a governor, buta private man; or-ifa 
governor,. yet. one who had. not a well-difciplined’ 
and-obedient army ;. or. Jaftly, if he had an army fo 
conditioned, yet it could notbe fo large and numer- 


_ Hear then in me the 
7] Whofe honour’d duft (his race of glory run)’ 






- torical.digreffion feems more: out-of feafon than an 
of the fame’kind which we fo frequently meet with: 
in Homer, fince his: birth and parentage muft have: 
been fufliciently known to all at the fiege; as he here 
tells them. 
} altogether to be excufed in the poet ;, but it may 
is receive fome-alleviation, if.confidored as- a> fault: of. 


May. fpeak to:councils and’affembled:kings.. 
teat Ocnides’ for; 


Lies whelm’d in ruins of the Theban wall; 
Brave in his life, and glorious in his fall, ” 
With three bold fons was gen’rous Proshous bleft,. 


; Who Pleuron’s walls and. Calydon- pofleft ;. 
: Melas and Agriss; but (who furpait 
‘The reft in courage) Oeneaus was the laft.. - 


From him, my fire. From-Calydon-expell’d;, 
He paft to Argos, and in exile dwellid; ||. - 
The monarch’s daughter there (fo Fove ordain’d). 


; He won,.and flourifh’d where Adraffus reign’d: . , 
| Beheld his vines their. Hquid harveft yield; . 


There rich in-fortune’s«gifts, His acres till’d, ° i 


And num’rous flocks that whiten’d-all the field, 
Such. Zydeus was, the foremoft-once in fame! - 
Nor lives ia. Greece-a ftranger to his name... 


. Then, what. for common good my ttioughts infpire,. 
’ Attend}.and in the fon, refpe@t the fire. 
Though fore of battle, though with wounds oppreft;. 


Let each go forth, and animate the reft, § 
‘ ~ Advance 
NORE S. . vo 





“Phis. has been thought a defect not 


‘ous an one as that of Agamemnon, ‘This isa-fine | temperament. For he had-certainly a-ftrong inclie 
‘climax, and of wonderful ftrength. : _ dgnation eee ce ftories,, and too frequently 
+ This nearly refermmbles an ancient: cuftom. at | takes oceafion to gratify, this‘ humour.. ; 


Athens, where in times of trouble and diftrefs, every 
one, of what age or quality foever, was invited to 
give in his opinion. with freedom, by. the public 
cryer-. : : 

e This {peech of Diomed is naturally introdiiced, 
Heginning with an anfwer, as if he had been called 
upon to give his advice. The counfel he propofes 
was that alone which could be of-any real {ervice in 
their prefent exigency : however, fince he ventures 
to advife where Unles is at a.lofs, and Ne/for him- 
felf filent, he thinks it proper to apologize for, this 


liberty by reminding them of his birth and defcent,. 


hoping thence to add to his counfel a weight and 
_ authority which he could not from his years and ex- 
‘pexicnce. Jt cannot indeed be denied that this hi 


+ |} This ts.a.very artful:colours he.calls the flight 


‘of his father for killing one of his brothers, rraveh 
ling and dwelling at: Argos,, without.mentioning the: 


caufe and occafion of his. retreat. Wehat imme. 


:diately follows (/o Jove. ordained) docs not ou 


contain.in it'a difpute of his crime, but is a ju 


‘motive likewife for our compaffion. 


§. Jt is worth a remark, with what nranagement 


‘and -diftretion the poet has broughe thefe four kingsy. 
,and‘no more towards the enna reents fince thefe 
‘are fufficient alone. to. perform a 


I'that he requires. 
For Neflor propofes to them to inquire, if there be 
any way or means which prudence can direct for- 


-their fecurity. — Agamemnon attempts to difcover that 
-method. Ud/fJes refutes him,.as one whofe method 


was 
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Advance the glory which he cannot fhare, 
"Phough nof partaker, witnefs of the war. 2 
But Jeft new wounds on wounds o’erpower us quite, 
Beyond the miffile javelin’s-founding flight, 
Safe let us fland;-and from.the tumult far, 
Infpire the ranks, and rule the ditane war. 

He added not: the lift’ning kings obey,. 
Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 
"Ehe God of Ocean ‘(to inflame their rage) 
Appears a warrior furrow'do’er with age: 
Preit in his own, the gen’ral’s hand he took, 
And thus the venerable hero fpoke. 

Atrides, lot with what difdainful eye 
Achilles fees his country’s ferces fly: 
Blind impious man! whofe anger is his guide,. 
Who glories in unutterable pride, 
So may he perifh, fo may Fave difclaim 
"The-wretch relentlefs, and o’erwhelm with fhame! 


NO T E Si. 
was difhonourable, but propofes no. other project, 
Diomed. fupplies that deficiency, and fhews what 
mu(t:be done: that wounded as:they are,.they fhould 

o forth to the Battle; for though they were not 
able'to engage, ‘yettheir prefence would re-eftablith 
their affairs by detaining. in. arms thofe who might 
otherwife quit the field... his counfel is embraced, 
and readily obeyed by the reft. 

* We do not. know a bolder fiction in all anti- 
quity, than this of Fupiter’s being deceived and: laid 
alleep., It is an obfervation. of Monf. de St. Eure- 
anond upon.the ancient poets, “ That it is furprif- 
ing enough to find them fo fcrupulous to preferve 
probability, in ations purely human; and- fo ready 
to violate it in reprefenting the actions of the Gods. 
Even thofe who have fpoken more fagely than the 
reft, of their nature, could. not forbear to fpeak ex- 
jtravagantly. of their conduét.. When they eftablifh 
their being and. their attributes, they make them 
immortal, infinite, almighty, perfectly wife, and 
perfeétly good: but the moment they reprefent 
them acting, there is no weaknefs to which they do 
not make them fltoop, and no folly or wickednefs 
they do not make them commit.” 
thor in another place remarks,. ‘ That truth was 
not the inclination of the firft ages: a. foolifh lie or 
a lucky fullhood gave reputation to. impoftors, and 
pleafure to the credulous. It was the whole fecret 
of the great and the ‘wife, to govern the fimple and 
ignorant-herds The vulgar, who pay a profound 
reverence to myfterious crrors, would have defpifed 
plain truth, and it was thought a picce of prudence 
to deceive them. All the difcourfes of the ancients 
were fitted to foadvantageous a defign. ‘Phere was 


No. 10. 





The fame au-- 


But heav’n forfakes not thee:.o’er yonder. fands © - 
Soon fhalt thou view the fcatter’d Trojan bands 
Fly diverfe ; while proud kings, and chiefs renown’d, 
Driv’n heaps on heaps, with clouds inyolv’d around: 


Of rolling duft, their winged:-wheels employ | 


To hide their ignominious heads in roy. 
_ He fpoke,. then rufh’d amid the warrior. crew 3. 
And-fent his voice before him as he flew,,. 
Loud, -as the fhout encountering armies yield,. 
When twice ten thoufand fhake the lab’ring field ;. 
Such was the voice, and fuch the thund’ring found 
Of him, whofe trident rends the folid ground.’ 
Each Argive bofom beats to meet the fight, 
And grizly war appears a pleafing fight. 
Meantime Saturnia from Olympus’ brow, * 
High-thron’d in gold, beheld the fields below ;. 
With joy the glorious confli& fhe furvey’d, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 
; Bue 
NO-T E'S. ; 
nothing to be feen but fictions, allegories, and. fimi- 
litudes, and nothing was to appear as it was in it-- 
felf.??> In anfwer to this, we may obferve, thar 
before Hemer’s time there had been a tradition of” 
Jupiter's being laid afleep, as appears from the ftory. 
of Hercules at Coos.. There is alfo a palfage in Diods- 
rus, which gives fome light to this fiction. Among. 
other reafons which that hiftorian lays down. to 
prove that Homer travelled into Zgypt, he alledges 
this paffage of the interview of “fupiter and Furs,. 
which he fays was grounded upon an 4égypiian fel- 
tival, “ whereon the nuptial ceremonies of thefe 
two deities were celebrated, at which time both- 
their tabernacles,.aderned with all forts of flowers,.. 
are carried by the pricits to the top of a. high moun- 
tain.”. Indeed as the greateft part of the ceremo- 
nies of the ancient religions confifted in fome fym- 
bolical reprefentations of certain actions of their. 
Gods,.or rather deified’ mortals, fo a great part of. 
ancient poetry confifled. in. the defcription of the 
action exhibited in thofe ceremonies. “The loves? 
of Venus and ddonis arc a. remarkable inftance of this - 
kind, which, though under different nantes,, were 
celebrated by annual reprefentations, as well in: 
Agypi asin feveral nations of Greece and Afia: and 
to the images which were: carricd in thefe feNivals, . 
feveral ancient poets were indebted for their soft 
happy deferiptious. Ifthe truth of this obfervation - 
of Dredorus be admitted, the prefent paflage will: ap- 
pear with more dignity, being grounded on religion 5 
and the conduct of the poct will be more jpftifiable, 
if that, which has been generally counted an in- 
decent, wanton fiion, fhould prove to be the ree 
prefentation of a pee folemnity. Contidering 
3 we 
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Bunt plac’d aloft, on Jva's fhady height 

She fees her Fove, and trembles at the fight 
‘Fave to deceive, what methods fhall fhe try, 
What arts, to-blind his all-beholding eye? 

At length fhe trufts her pow’r; refolv'd to prove 
| The old, yet fill fuccefstul, cheat of love ; 
Asaint his wifdom to oppofe her charms, 


Swift toher bright apartment fhe repairs,* 
Sacred to drefs, and beauty’s pleafing cares: | 
With kill divine had Vulcan form’é the bow’r, 
Safe from accefs of each intruding pow’r. 


5 ah Re abn 


NOTES. . 

‘the great ignorance we are in-ef many ancient cerc- 
monies, there may ‘be probably in Hzmer many in- 
cidents entirely of ‘this nature ; wherefore we ought. 
‘to be referved ‘in our cenfures, 
as wrong in the poet, fhot in 
his religion, And indeed it would be a very unfair: 


way to tax any people, 


religions, In the next place, if we have recourfe to. 


allegory, (which 


and ‘Fun, is meant the mingling of the ether and 


the air (which are generally faid’ to be fignified by: 
ees ae OT he -ancierite Jelieved the -ather 
to be igneous, and that by it’s kind influence upon’y 
the air, it was the caufe of all vegetation: to-which:; 
“nothing more exally correfponds, than the fiction; 
putting forth her flowers immediately- 
Wirgil has aoe Bue. in ne: 
. Georgic, that fecm a ‘perfect explanation of” 
ac eR tnidéfenibing the fpring, . 
he hints-as if forncthing of a vivifying - influence | 


thefe two deities.) 


‘of the earth 
upon this congrefs. 


‘the fable into this fenfe. 


‘was at that’ time f{pread from the upper heavens 
into the air. He calls “‘Fupiter exprefsly Ether, 
and reprefents him operating 
‘the production of all things. 


this: fable in a:theological or philéfophical view, it 


is one of the moft beautiful, pieces that ever -was., 


produced by poetry. 


* This paflage:may be of confideration to the 
ladies, and for their fakes, we take-a little pains to. 


obferve upon it. Homer tells us that the-very God- 


defies, whoare all over charms, never drefs in fight: 
of any one: the Queen of Heaven adorns herfelf in, 


private, and the doors lock after her. In Homer 
there arc Dieux des Ruelles, no Gods are adinitted to 
the toiletee. Weare afraid there are fome earthly 
Goddefles of lefs prudence, who have loft much of 


left what: we decry 
fhould-prove only a fault in 


or any age whatever, with, 
grolfnefs in general, purely from “the grofs or ab-. 
furd ideas or practices that-are’to be found in their: 


foftens and reconciles every: thing),! 
vit may be imagined that by the congrefs of Fupiter 


upon his fpoufe for’ 
But, be all this as it, 
will, it is certain, that whatever may ‘be thought of. 


Touch’d with her fecret key, the doors unfold-:' 
Self-clos’d behind her fhut‘the- valves of gold. 

Here firft the bathes.; -and‘round her--body pours 
Soft oil of fragrarice,‘and ambrofial fhow’rs it . 


’~f The winds perfum’d, the balmy-gale convey: - 


4 Thro’ heav’n, thro’ earth, andall th’aérial way 5 


Spirit divine! whofe exhalation, greets 


“And lull the Lord of thunders’in her arms. 4 The fenfe 6f Geds with more than mortal fweets. 


Thus while fhe breath’d of heav’n, with decent pride 


4 Her artful hands the radiant treffes ty’d ;$ 


Part on her head in fhining ringlets roll’d, 
Pare oer her flroulders wav’d like melted gold. 
on Around 
NOT E838. 
the adoration of mankind. by the contrary practice. 
Lucretius (a very good judge in gallantry) pref{cribes 
as a cure to a defperate lover, the frequent fight of 
his miftrefs undreffed. uno herfelf has-fuffered a 
little by the very Mu/e’s pening -into her chamber, 
fince *fome nice critics are fhocked in this, place of 
Homer, to find that the -Goddefs “wafhes ‘herfelf, 
which préfents:fome -idea as if fhe was dirty. 
Thofe who have delicacy will profit -by this re- 
mark, ; 
+ The pradtice of Funo in anointing her body 
with perfumed oils, was a remarkable -part of an~ 
cient cofmetics, though entirely diftifed in the modern 
arts of drefs. It may poffibly offend the nicenefs of 
modern ladies; - but fuch of ‘them as “paint, ought to 
confider that this _practice ‘might, without much 
greater difficulty, be reconciled to cleanlinefs. This 
paflage is a clear -inftanee-of the antiquity of this 
cuftom,: and ‘clearly determines againft Pliny, who 
is of opinion that it.was not ‘fo-ancient as thofe 
times. Befides the cuftom of anointing kings 
among the Fews, which the Chriftians have bor- 
rowed, there :are feverdl allufions in ‘the Old Tef- 
tament which fhew that this praQice was thought 
ornamental among them. ‘The Pfa/mifi, {peaking 
of the gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the 
former to make glad’ the heart of man, and the lat- 
ter to.give him-a cheerful countenance. Tt feems 
moft probable that this was an eafltern invention, 
agreeable to the luxury of the Afiatics, among whom 
the moft proper ingredients for thefe unguents were 
produced; from them this cuftom was ‘propagated 
among the Romans, by whom it was cheemed a 
pleafure of a very refined nature. oe 
-{ We have here a compleat picture from head to 
foot of the drefs of the Fair Sex, and of the mode 
between two and ‘three thoufand years ago. May 
we have leave to obferve the great fimplicity of 
Juno's drefs, in comparifon with the innumerable 
cquipage of a-modern toilette? The Goddefs, even 
; when 
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~ Around her next-a heav’nly mantle flow’d, 
‘That rich with Pa#as’labour’d colours glow’d : 
‘Large cla{ps of gold-the foldings.gather’d round, 


A golden-zone her ‘f Canin bound. . 
m 


‘Far: beaming-pendants tremble in her eary. 
Each gem illumin’d with a triple ftar. 





: ; NOTE Ss. 
‘when fhe is fetting herfelf out on the greateft oc- 
‘cafion, has only her own locks to tie, a white veil 


‘to caft over them, a mantte ‘to drefs her-whole | 


‘body, her pendants, and her fandals. ‘This‘the 
poet exprefly fays was all her drefs, and_one may 
veafonably conclude “it was all that was ufed'by the 
greateft princeffes and fineft beauties of thofe times. 


. Lhe good Euftathius is ravithed to find, that here | 


-are no wathes for the ‘face, no dyes for the hair, and 
‘none of thofe artificial embelifhments fince in_prac- 
‘tice ;. he alfo rejoices not a ‘little, that uno has no 
‘looking-glafs, tire-woman, or waiting-maid. One 
‘may preach 'till doomfday on this fubje@, but all 
‘the commentators in the ‘world will never prevail 
aypon a‘lady ‘to ftick one-pin the lefs in her 
sexcept fhe can‘be convinced that the ancient drefs 
will-better fetoffher perfon. As-the Afatics always 


‘furpaffed the -Grecians in whatever regarded mag- 
onificenee and luxury, fo_we find their women far 
There is a} 
ipaflage in Jfaiah, ch. iii. ‘that gives ‘us an account 
‘of their wardrobe, with the number'of their orna-: 
We fhould be glad to afk the ‘ladies which | 
‘they fhould like beft to imitate, the Greeks or the’ 
Afiatics.? We would defire thofe that are handfome 4- 
-and well-made, to confider, that the drefs. of June; 
(which is the fame'they fee in fatues) has manifeft- 4 g 
‘ly the advantage of the prefent, in difplaying what-: 
ever is beautiful: that the charms of the weck and : 
‘breaft are not lefs laid open, than by ‘the modern , 
flays ; and that thofe of the /eg are more gracefully ° 


gone in the contrary extreme of drefs. 


‘ments. 


difcovered, than even by the hoop-petticoat: that 


‘the fineturn of the arms is ‘better obferyed ; and | 
‘that feveral natural graces of the /hupe and body ap- | 
It is not to be- 
denied, -but the Afarie and our prefent modes were . 
better contrived to canceal forme people’s defeats, ; 


pear much more confpicuous. 


-but-we donot fpeak to fuch people: we {peak only 


to ladies of that beauty, who can make any fafhion — 
prevail by their being {een in it; and who put others | 
of their fex under the wretched neceffity of being | 


like them atall. As for the reft, let them follow 


‘the mode of Fudea, and be content with the name | 


of Aflatic. 


* Thus the Goddefs comes from her apartment, | 
The 


againft her fpoufe, in complete armour, 
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gown, J 






-Then o’erher head fhe cafts a veil more white 


Than new~fall’n fnow, and dazling as the light. 
Lait her fair feet celeftial fandals grace. 

Thus iffuing radiant, with maje(tic.pace,* . 
Forth from the dome th’ imperial'Goddefs ‘moves, 


And calls the Mother of the Smiles and Loves:t 





N-O TES. - 
pleafures of women moflly prevail by pure-cunning, 
and the artful management of their perfons; for 
there ts‘but one way for 'the weak ‘to fubdue the 
mighty, and that is by-pleafure. Tite poet thews 


-at the fame time, that men of underftanding are not 


maftered ‘without a great deal of artifice and addrefs. 
There are but three ways. whereby to overcome 
another, by violence, by perfuafion, or ‘by. craft:: 
Fupiter was invincible by main force; to'think of 
perfuading, was as fruitlefs, after he had paffed his 
nod to Achilles; therefore Funo was obliged ‘of ne~ | 
ceffity to turn her thoughts entirely upon craft ; and 
by the force of pleafure it is, that fhe infnares and 
manages the God. . 

+ Notwithftanding all ‘the pains Juno has been 
at to adorn herfelf, fhe is {till confcicus that neither 
the natural ‘beauty of her perfon, nor the artificial 
one of her drefs, will be fufficient to work upon & 
hufband. She therefore has recourfe to the Cefus 
of Venus, asa kind of love-charm, not doubting to 
enflame his mind by magteal-enchantmenty a tally 
which in all ages has poffeffed her fex. ‘To pro- 
cure this, fhe appliesto the Goddefs of Love; from 
whom hiding her real defign under a feigned flory, 
(another propriety in the charaéter ofthe fair) the 
obtains the valuable prefent of this wonder-working 
irdle. The-allegory of the Co/fus lics very open. 
In it are comprized the moft powerful ‘incentives to 
love, as well as the ftrongeft effec?s of the paifion. 
The juft admiration of this paffage has been always 
fo great and univerfal, that the Ce/fus of Venus is be- 
come proverbial. “The beauty of the nes which in 
a few words tomprehend this agreeable fiction, can 
fearce be equalled:: fo beautiful an original-has pro- 
duéed very fine imitations, whercin we may ob- 
ferve a few additional figures, exprefling fome of 
the improvements which the affetation, or artifice 
of the fair fex, have introduced into the art of love 
finee Homer’s days. Spencer, in his fourth book, 
canto 5, defcribes a girdle of Penus of a very differ. 
ent nature; for this had the power to raife up Yoofe 
defires in others, that had a more wonderful faculty 
to fupprefs them in the perfon that wore it: but it 
had a moft dreadful quality, to burft afunder when- 
ever tied about any but a chafte bofom. Such a 
girdle, itis to be feared, would produce cftedts very 

: . different 
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. How long: (to Venus thus apart fhe cry’d) 
Shall human ftrifes celeftial minds divide? 
Ah yet, will Menus aid Saturnia’s joy, - 
And fet afide the caufe of Greece and Trey 2° 
Let heav’h’s dread: Einprefs (Cytherea faid) 
Speak her requeft, and déem her will obey’d. : 
Then grant me (faid the Queen) thofe congu’ring 
: charms, - aay 
That pow’r, which mortals aad immortals warms, 
That love, which melts mankind in fierce defires, 
A\nd burns the fons of heav'n with facred fires ! 
__ For lo ! -I hafte to.thofe remote abodes, 
“Where the great parents (ficre:s fource of Gods!) 
‘Ocean and: Tethys theix old empiré keep; 
On the alt limits of the land and’ deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were paft’; 
Whiat-time old Saturn, from Olympus calt, 
Of upper-heav’n to fie refign’d the reign, 
Whaim’d-under the huge mafs of earth and main. 
For ftrife,, hear, has made the union ceafs, 
- Which held fo long that ancient pair in peace, 
What.honowr, and what love fhall I obtain, 
Ef Ecompofe thofe fatal feuds again ? 
Once more their.minds in‘mutual ties engage, 
And‘ what my youth has. ow’d;. repay their age. 
, She {aid. ‘With awe divine the Queen of Love 
Obey’d the fifier and the wife of Fove - 


NOTES. 
different.from the other : Efomer’s Ceffus would be a 
peace-maker to-reconcile man.and wife; but Spen- 
‘ger’. Coflus-would probably deftroy. the good.agree- 
mentofmany ahappy couple. =~ : 

* The word .Cefus is not the name, but epithet 
.only of Venus’s girdle;. though the epithet has pre- 
vailed fo far as to. become the proper name in com- 
mon ule. This has happened to others of our au- 
thoy’s.cpithets; the word Pyemy.is o1 the fame na- 
ture. Menus wore, this girdle below. her neck, and 
in oper fight; but Fro. hides itn her bofom, to 


fhew the difference of the two charaters: it fuits. 


well with “ens to make a.fhew of whatever is en- 
‘paging in her; but fae, who isa matron of pru- 
dence and gravity, ought to be more modeéft. 


+ In this fition Homer introdiices a new divine 


perfonage: it does not appear whether this God of 


Sleep was a God of Edomer’s cycation, or whether his 
pretenfions to divinity were of more ancient date. 
"Phe poet indeed {peaks of him as of one formerly 
adlive in fome heavenly tranfactions.. Be this as it 
will, fueceeding pocts have always acknowledged 
his tile. “Che critics, who cannot fee all the alle- 
goxies which the. commentators pretend to find in 
flomer’s divinities, mutt be obliged to acknowledge 
































And from her fragrant breafl the zone unbrac’d, 
. With various fkill, and high embroid’ry grac’d.. 
} In this was ev'ry art, and ev’ry. charm,. Oe 
To win the wifeft; and-the coldeft warm = 

- Fond love, the gentle vow,, the gay-defire,, - 


| The kind-deceit, the ftill-reviving fire,: 


. Perfuafive {peech, and more perfuafive fighs, 
Silence that {poke, ‘andieloquence of éyes. 
This. on-her hand. the Cyprian Goddefs Jaid 5. 
Take this, and with.it all thy with, fhe faid.:. ; 
With finiles fhe took the charm; and fmiling preft 
The: pow’rful Cefus to her faowy brealt.* | i 
Then Venus to che courts of Fove withdrew 5... 
Whilft from. O/ympus pleas’d Saturnia flew,. ..- 3 


; O’er high Pzérze thence her courfe fhe bore,. 


O'er fair Emathia’s ever-pleafing fhore, _ 
O’er Hamus’ hills with {nows eternal. crown’d; 


‘|. Nor once her flying foot approach’d the ground.. 


she fpeeds to Lemmos o’er the rolling deep ,t. 

And feeks the cave of Death’s half-brother, Sveep. 
Sweet pleafing Sleep! (Saturnia thus began) 

Who fpread’{t thy empire oer each God and- man 5. 

If e’er obfequious to thy Funo’s will, : 
“O Pow’r of Slumbers! hear, and favour. ftill.. 
Shed thy foft dews on Yove's immortal eyes, 
While funk in love’s entrancing joys he lies. 

A. fplen--. 


Then taking wing from Arhes’ lofty fteep, 


NOTES 


| the reality and’ propriety of this ;.fince-every thing, 


that is here faid’of this imaginary Deity is juftly ap- 
' plicable to Sleep. . Heis called:the Brcther of Deathy 
' faid to-be protected by Nights and is amployed very 
naturally to lull a hufband to reftin.the embraces of ° 
‘his wife ; which effeét of this conjugal.opiate, cven 
‘the modeft Virgil has remarked.in the perfons of: 
‘Vulean. and Venus, probably with an eye to-this. 
paflage of Hlmer.—The commentators are hard put 
to it, to give a reafon why ‘uno feeks fur. Sleep ins 
‘Lemnos. Some finding out that Lemmos. anciently 
‘abounded with wine, inform us thatit was a proper. 
-place of refidence for him, wine being naturally. a 
great provoker of Sleep. Others will have it, that 
i this God being in love with Pafithaé, who refided 
with her fifter the wife of adcan, in Lemnos, it was 
very probable he might be found haunting near his 
wiltrefs. Other commentators perceiving the weak- 
‘nefs of thefe conjectures, will have it that Fie met 
Shep Here by mere accident 5 butthisiscontradiQory 
to the whole thread of the narration. But who. 
‘knows whether Homer might not defign this fiion 
as a piece of raillery upon the fluggifinefs of the 
tLematans ; though this character of them docs not 
‘appear? A kind of fatire like thaz of Arioffo, ae 
- makes 
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‘| Great Jove awaking, fheok the blef abodes 
‘| With rifing wrath, and tumbled Gods on Gods 5 
Me chief he fought, and from the realms on high - 
Had hurl’d indignant to the nether fky, 
But gentle Night, to'whom I fled for aid, . 
(The friend of earth and heav’n) her wings difplay’dy 
Impower’d thé wrath of Gods and men tu tame, ~ 
Ev’n Jove rever’d the venerable darne.|| , 
Vain are thy fears (the Queen of heav’n replies, | 
And fpeaking; rolls-her large majeftic eyes) 
Think’ft thoir that Troy “has Feve’s high favour 
- -won,: . 
Like great Alcides, his all-conqu’ring fon? 
Hear, arid obey the mitftrefs of the fkies, 
Nor for the deed’ expeéét- a vulgar prize; 
For know,- thy’ lov’d-one fhall be ever thine, 
The youngelt- Grace, Pafithaé the divine. 


A fplendid footftool, and a throne, that fhine * 

With gold unfading, Somnus, fhall be thine ; 

The work of Vulcan ; to indulge thy eafe, 

When wine and feafts thy golden humours pleafe. 
Imperial’ Dame (the balmy.pow’r replies) 

Great Saturn’s heir, and emprefs of the fkies ! 

Over other Gods I fpread my eafychain; — - ; 















The Sire ofall, old Ocean, owns my reign,t 
And his hufh’d. waves lie filent on the main. 
But how, unbidden, fhall I dare to fteep $ 
foe awful temples in the dew of fleep? 
ong fince'too vent’rous, at thy bold comimarid, 
On thofe etérrial lids: I laid my hand: 
What-time; deferting Hion’s wafted plain,§: 
His conqu’ring fon, Alcides, plow’d the'main: 
When lo! thé deeps:arife;, thé tempefts roar, - 
And drive thehero to thie Codz-fhore : 
‘ os ete ukion ahs Swear 
j NOTES | : : 
figns, it isnot erlough to'caufe the ftory to refemble 
truth, but'we are to ‘corroborate it by parallel’ pla- 
ces; .which' method the poet’ ufes elfewhere. Thus 
many: have’ attetnpted’ great difficulties, and fur: 
mounted them. So‘ did Hercules, {0 did'‘Funa, {6 
did Pluto. Here,. therefore, the poet. feigning-that 
Sleep is going to practife infidioufly upon Soe pre- : 
veiits the ftraiigenefs aiid incredibility of the tale, by 
fquaring it to’ airancient oye whick ancient ftory 
was, that ‘Seep had: orice before got the riaftery of 
“Fove in the cafe of Hercules. ‘ ' 
Fupiter is reprefented as unwilling to do any 
‘thing that might be offenfive or ungrateful to Night; 
the poet inftructs us by this, that a wife and honeft 
‘man will curb-his wrath before any awful and venc- 
rable perfons; Such was Night in regard of Fupiter, 
feigned as an-anceftor, and honourable on account 
‘of her antiquity and power. For the Greeé theology 
teaches that’ Night and Chaos were before all things. 
‘Wherefore it was held: facred to obey the Night in 
the confli&ts of war, as we find by the admonitions 
of the heralds to Hedfor and’ Ajax inthe feventh 
‘iad. Milton tias madé a fine ufe of ‘this ancient 
opinion in relation:to Chaos and Night, in the latter 
part of his’ fecorid book, where he defcribes the 
pallage of Satan through their empire. Tle calls 


| them, 
- ~Eldeft Night 

And Chaos, anceftors of nature ; 3 
And alludes to the fame, in thofe noble verfes, 
——— Behold: the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion {pread 

Wide on the wafteful deep: with him enthron’d 

Satfable-velted Nigh/, cldeft of things, 

Vhe confort of his reign———- 


3C¢ 





NOTES. da 
makes the Angel’ find Di/eord in a monaftery ? Or 
like that of Bosleau in his Lutriri, whiere he places 
Moliiffe it vw dorniitory of the monks of St. Bernard? 

* An eafy chair wa no iniproper prefent for 
Sleep: As to the fodtitool, befides it’s being’a’con- 
veriiency,. it was.a.mark of honour, and .was far 
from prefenting any low or trivial idea. It is upon 
that account’ we find: it fo freqiieritly mientioried: in 
{cripture, whiereé the earth-is called the footfool of the 
throne of God. eee Sudea is‘called: (as a 
mark of diftinétion) the footftool of the feet of God. 
Lament. ii. 15 And he remembered not the footftoo] of . 
his feet, in the day of his wrath. We fee here the 
fame image, founded no doubt’ upon the faine. 
‘cuftoms. ‘ wir 

+ “« Alymer (ays Plutarch) calls the fea Father of 
All, with a'view to this doctrine, that all things 
were generated from water. Thales, the Milefan, 
the head'of the onic fe&t, who feems to have been 
the firft author of philofophy, affirmed water to be 
the principle from whence all things fpring, and 
into which all things are rcfolved ; becaufe the pro- 
lific feed of all‘animals is a moifture; all plants are 
nourifhed by moifture; the very fun and flars, 
which are fire, are nourifhed by: moift vapours and 
exhalations ; and confequently he thought the world 
was produced from this clement.” 

t This particularity is worth remarking ; Sieep 
tells Fuso cha he dares not approach ‘Fupiter with- 
out his own order ; whereby he feems to intimate, 
that a {pirit of a fuperior kind may give itfelf up to 
a voluntary ceffation of thought and action, though 
it does not want this ‘relaxation from any weaknefs 
or neceflity of it’s nature. : s 

§ One may obferve from hence, that to make: 
arco in fables ufeful and fubfervient to our de- 

oO. II. 
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Swear then,(he faid) by thofe tremendous flaods 
That roar thro’ hell, and bind th’ invoking Gods: | 
Let the great parent Earth one hand {fultain, - 
And ftretch the other o’er the facred Main.* 
Call the black Gods that rotind Saturnus dwell, 
‘To hear, and witnefs from the depths of hell ; 
That fhe, my Jov’d-one, fhall be ever mine, 
The youngelt Grace, Pajithaé the divine. + 

The Queen ailents, and from th’ infernal bow’rs 
Invokes the fable Subtattarean pow’rs, 

And thofe who rule th’ inviolable floods, 

Whom mortals name the dread Titanian-Gods. 
Then fwift as wind, o’er Lewinos fmoky ifle, 
‘They wing their way, and Jmbrus’ fea-beat foil, 

‘Thro’ air-unfeen involv'’d in darknefs glide, 

And light on Lcéfos, on the point of fae. 
(Mother of favages, whofe echoing hills 

Are heard refounding with a hundred rilts) 

Fair Ida trembles underneath the God ; 

Huth’d are her mountains, and her forefts nod. 
There on a fir, whofe fpiry branches rife 

To join it’s fummit to the neighb’ring fkies, 
Dark in ernbow’ring fhade, conceal’d from fight, 
Sat Sleep, in likenefé of the bird of night. § 





Chaleis his name by thofe of heav'nly birth, 

ut call’d Gynindis by the race of earth.) 

To Ida’s top fuccefsful “Funo flies 5 
Great Youve furveys her with defiring eyes :. ; 
The God, whofe light’ning fets the heav’ns on fire, 
Through all his bsfom feels the fierce defire ; , 
Fierce as-when firft by ftealth he feiz’d her charms, 
Mix’d ‘with her foul, and melted in her arms. 
Fix’d on her eyes he fed his eager look, 
Then prefs’ her hand, and thus with tranfport fpoke;. 

Why comes my Goddefs from th’ zthereal iky, 


-| And not her feeds and flaming chariot nigh 2 


Then fhe--—I hafte to thofe remote abodes, 
‘Where the great parents of the deathlefs Gods, 
The rev’rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 
On the laft limits of the land and main. 
I vifit thefe, to whofe indulgent cares 
I owe the nurfing of my ténder years.|] 
For ftrife, I hear, has made'that union ceafe, 
Which held fo long this ancient pair in. peace. 
The fteeds, prepar’d my chariot to convey 
O’er earth and feas, and through th’ aérial way, 
Wait under Jde: of thy fuperior pow’r : 
‘To afk confent, I leave th’ Olympian bow’r ; ag 

’ : _ | Nor 





NOTES. 

. * There is fomething wonderfully folemn in this 
manner of {wearing propofed by Sveep to Func. How 
anfwerable is this idea to the dignity of the Queen 
ef the Goddeffes, where Earth, Ocean, and.Hell it- 
felf, where the whole creation, all things vifible 
and invifible, are called tobe witneffes of the oath | 
of the Deity? 

+ Sleep is here made to repeat the words of Faurno’s 
promife, than which repetition nothing, we think, 
can be more beautiful or better placed. The lover | 
fired with thefe hopes, infifts on the promife, 
dwelling with pleafure on each circumftance that 
relates to his fair-one. The throne and footftool, 
it feems, are quite out of his head. 

f It is ufually fuppofed at the approach or pre- 
fence of any heavenly being, that upon their motion 
all fhould fhake that lies beneath them. Here the - 

oct, giving a defcription of the defcent of thefe 
Deities upon the ground at Leéfos, fays that the 
loftielt of the wood trembled under their feet :: 
which expreffion is to intimate the lightnefs and 
{wiftnefs of the motions of heavenly beings; the 
wooddoes not fhake under their fect from any cor- 
poreal wei,ht, but from a certain awful dread and 
horror. e : : : 

§ This isa bird about the fize of a hawk, entire- 

“Ty black; and that is the reafon why Homer 
deferibes Sleep under it’s form. Here Homer lets us 





: ‘NOTES. bo 
know, as well as in many other places, that he is 
no ftranger to the language of the-Gods. We 
find in Plato's Cratylus a difcourfe of great fubtilty, 
grounded chiefly on this obfervation: of omer, that 
the Gods and men call the fame thing by different 
names. The philofopher fuppofes that in the ori-~ 
ginal language every thing was exprefled by a word, 
whofe found was natura‘ly apt to/mark ‘the nature 
of the thing fignified. This great work he afcribes 
tothe Gods, fince it required more knowledge beth 
inthe nature of founds and things, than man had 
attained to. This refemblance, he fays, was al- 
moft loft in modern languages, by the un{kilful 
alterations men had made, and the great licence 
they had taken in compounding of words. How- 
ever, he obferves there were yet among the Greeks 
fome remains of this original language, of which 
he gives a few inflances, adding, that many more 
were to be found in fome of the barbarous langua- 
ges, that had deviated lefs from the original, which 
was {till preferved entire among the Gods. This 
appears a notion fo uncommen, that we could not 
forbear to mention it. 

|| ‘The allegory of this is very obvious, ‘Fuso is 


‘.conflantly underflood to be the. air; and we are 


here told fhe was nourifhed by the vapours which 
rife from the Occan and the Earth. For Tethys is the 
fame with Rhca. 


NO See Td PA, Des=B OO: Ki XIV... . 


Nor feek, unknown to thee, the facred cells 
Deep under feas, where hoary Ocean dwells. 

For that (faid ‘Yove) fuffice another day } 
But eager love denies the leaft delay. | 
Let fofter cares the prefent hour employ,’ 
And be thefe moments facred all to joy. . . 
Ne’er did my foul fo {trong a paffion prove, 
OF for an éarthly, or a heav’nly love: ‘ 
Not wher I prefs’d Zvion’s matchlefs dame, 
Whence rofe Perithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danaé' felt the fhow’r of gold 
Stream into life,. whence Perseus brave and bold. 
Not thus ] burn’d for either 7Aesan dame, 
(Bacchus from this, from that Aleides came)’ 
Not Phenix’ daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos {prung. 
Not thus’I burn’d for fair Latona’s face,- 
Nor eomelier Ceres’ more majeftic grace. 
Not thus ev’n, for thyfelf I felt defire, 
As now my veins receive the pleafing fire.¥ 

He fpoke ; the Goddefs with the charming eyes 
Glows with celeftial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a {cene for love? on Jda’s height, 
Expos’d to mortal, and immortal fight 3. 
Our joys prophan’d by each familiar eye ;) 
The {port of heay’n, and fable of the,fky ! 
‘How bhall I e’er réview the bleft abodes, 
-Or mix among-the fenate of the Gods ?. .... . . 


ane NOT ES. ; 4 

* This courtthip of Fupiter to Funo may poflibly - 
be thought pretty fingular, ‘ He endeavours to prove 
the ‘ardor of his paffion to her, by the inftances of it’s 
warmth to other women. ‘A great many people 
will look upon this as ‘no very ifely method to re- 
commend himfelf to Funo’s'favour. “Yet, after all, 
fomething may be faid in defence of Fupiter’s way 
of thinking, with refpe@ to the ladies. Perhaps a 
man’s love to the fex in general may be no ‘ill re- 
commendation of him toa particular, And to be 
known or thought to have been fuccefsful with a‘ 
good many,' is what fome moderns have found no: 
unfortunate qualification in gainng a lady, even a‘ 
moft virtuous one like “une, efpecially one who. 
(like her) has had the experience of a miarried ftate. ° 
+ Itisan obfervation of Arifictle, that when: Ho- 
mer is obliged to defcribe any thing of itfelf abfurd 
or too improbable, he confantly contrives to blind 
and dazzle the judgment of his readers with fome 
fhining defcription. This paffage is’ a‘ remarkable 
inflance of that’ artifice; for having ‘imagined a 
fiction of very great’ablurdity, that the Supreme 
Being fhould be laid afide in a female embrace, he 
jmmediatcly, as it were to divert his reader from re-' 
fleting on his boldnefs, pours forth a great variety 





- To Neptune's ear. foft. Sicep ‘his. meflage. brings ; 


a 
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Shall I not think, that, with diforder’d charms, 
All heav’n beholds me recent from thy arms? 
With {kill divine has Vulcan form’d thy bow’r, 


| Sacred to love and to the genial hour ; - 


If fuch thy will, to that recefs retire, 
And fecret there indulge thy foft defire. 
She ceas’d ; and {miling with fuperiar love, 
Thus anfwer’d mild the cloud-comptlling Feve. 
Nor God, nor mortal fhall our joys behold, 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfus’d in gold, 
Not ev’n the fun, who darts thro’ heav’n his rays, 
And whofe broad eye'th” extended earth furveys. 
Gazirig hefpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddefs threw. 
Glad Karth perceives, and from her bofom pours 
Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flow’rs :+ 
‘Thick new-born vi’lets a foft carpet fpread, 
And cluft’ring Jofos fwell’d. the rifing bed, 
And fudden Ayacinths the turf beftrew, | 
And flamy crocus made the mountain glow. | 
There golden clouds conceal the heav'nly pair, ~ 
Steep’d in foft joys, ‘and circumfus’d with air 5 
Celeftial dews, defcending o’er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe amdbrofia round. 


| At Tefgth with love and fleep’s foft pow’r oppreft, 


The panting Thund’rer nods, arid’finks to réft. 
Now to the navy borne oni filent wings, 


Befide 





- NOTES. 
of “poetical” ornaments; ‘by defcribing the various 
flowers the earth fhoots up, to compofe their couch, 
the golden clouds that encompaffed them, and the 
bright heavenly dews ‘that were fhowered round 
them. It is obfervable, as an inftance of Homer’s 
modeft' conduct in, fo delicaté an affair, that he has 
purpofély adorned the bed of ‘Fupiter with fuch a 
variety of beautiful flowers, that the reader’s thoughts 
being entirely taken up with thefe ornaments, 
might have no room for loofe imaginations, In the 
fame manner ‘an ancient {choliaft has obferved, that 
the golden cloud was contrived to lock up this aétion 
from any farther inquiry of the reader. We cannot 
conchide the notés on this Rory of Fupiter and Juno, 
without obferving with what partigular care AZi/ron 
has imitated the feveral eatlttPal parts of this epi- 
fode, introducing them upon different accafions as 
the fubje€ts of a poem would admit. The cir- 
cumftance of Slep’s fitting in likenefs of a bird on 
the fir-tree upon mount Jd, is alluded to in his qth 
book, where Satan fits in likenefs of a cormorant 
on'the treé ‘of life. The éreation is made to give 
the ‘fame tokens’ of joy at the performance of the 
nuptial rites of our-firft‘patents, as fhe docs here at 
the congrefs of Fupiter and “funo. 
ee 
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Befide. him fudden, unperceiv’d he f{tood, 

And thus: with gentle words addrefs’d the Gad. 
Now, Neptune! now, th’ important hour employ, 

“To check awhile the haughty hopes of Tray: 
While eve yet refts, while yet my vapours fhed | 

The golden vifion round his facred head; - 

For Sines love, and’ Somnus’ pleafing ties, 

Have clos’d thofe awful and eternal eyes. 
Thus having faid, the power of flumber flew, 
On hiiman lids to drop the balmy dew. 

_ Neptune, with zeal increas’d, renews his care, 
And tow’ring.in the forémoft ranks of war, 
Indighant thus; Oh. once of martial fame! 

-O Grecksf if yet ye can deferve the name! 

Vhis half-recovér’d day fhall Lray obtain? 

Snall Heé?cr thunder-at your fhips again? 
Lo {till he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 
While ftern Achilles in his wrath ‘retires. | 

One hero’s lofs too tamely. you deplore,’ 

Be {till yourfelvés, and. we fhall.need ne more. 
Oh yet, if glory. any bofom warnis, 

Brace on your firmeft lielms, and ftand'to arms: 
His. ftrongeft {pear each valiant Grecian wield, 
Each valiant Grecian feize his broadeft: fhield’; 
Let, to the weak,.the lighter arms belong, 

The pond’rous targe be wielded by the ftrong. 





NOTES, < 

* Efomer-makes the- braveft. and- ftouteft--of- his- 
warriors march to battle, in the beft arms. “The 
Grecian \egiflators punifhed thofé who caft away 
their fhields, but not thofe who loft their {pears or 
their fwords ; a$ an intimation that the care of pre- 
ferving and defending ourfélves is preferable to the 
wounding our enemy, efpecially in thofé who are 
generals of armies, or governors of ftates. The 
poet here makes the beft warriors take the lar- 
gett fhields and longeft fpears, that they might” 


be ready prepared, with proper arms, both offen- [ 


five and defenfive, for a new kind of fight, in which | 
they are foon to be engaged when thie fleet is at- 
tacked. Which indeed’ feems the moft rational 
account that can be given for Neptune's advice in 
this exigence. 

+ The chicf advantage the Greeks gain by the 
flees of “Fupiter, feems to be this: Nepiune unwil- 
ling to offend Fupiter, has hitherto concealed him-. 
felf in difguifed fhapes ; fo that it does not appear: 
that ‘Fupiter’ knew of his being among the Greeks,. 
fince he takes no notice of it. This precaution! 
hinders him from aflifling- the Greeks otherwife: 
than by his advice. But upon the intelligence re-. 
ecived of what ‘Zune had done, .he afluimes, a form. 
*hat manifelts his divinity, infpiring courage into» 


a 













| (Thus arm’d} not Heéor thall our prefence flay; 


i Myfelf, ye Greeks ! myfelf will leadthe way. : 
_ The troops affent ; their martial arms they change, 
The bufy chiefs their banded legions range. 
Thekings, though wounded, and oppreft with pain, 
With helpful hands themfelves affift the train. : 


| The ftrong and cumb’rous arms the valiant wield, 


The weaker warrior takes a lighter fhield. * 
Thus fheath’d in fhining byafs in bright array, 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way : t 
His brandifh’d faulchion flames before -their eycs, . 
Like lightning eetueg throne) the frighted’ fkies. 
Clad in his might th’ Earth-fhaking pow’r appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confefs their fears. 

Troy’s great defender ftands alone unaw’d, 
Arms his proud hoft, and’ dares oppofe a God: 
| And lo! the God, and wondrous man.appear ; { 
The fea’s {tern ruler there, and Hector here. 
The roaring midin, at hergreat:mafter’s call, |) 
Rofe in huge’ranks, and'form’d awatry wall. 
Around the thips ;' feas' hanging o’er the fiores, 
Both armies join: .earth thunders, o¢ean-roars., 
Not half fo loud‘ the.bellowing deeps réfound, 


| When ftoriny:witids difclofe the:dark profound ; 


Lefs loud.the winds, tliat from th’’oelian hall 


| Rear through the woods, and make whole forefts falls 
Fe ee “Tel 


NOTES. 


“the Greciar-chiefs; appearing at-the- head- of: their 


army, brandifhing a fword. in his hand, the fight 
‘of which ftruck fuch.a terror into the Trojans, that, 
as Homer fays, none durft'approach-it.. And ‘there- 
fore it is not to be wondered, that the Trojans, who 
are no longer fuftained by Fupitéer, immediately 
give way to the enemy. - 
‘$ Whiat.-magnificence and noblenefs is there in 
this idéa? where Homer oppofes Heéfor to Neptune, 
and.equalizes him in fome degree to a God. . 
‘|| This. fwelling.and inundation of the fea to- 
wards the Grecian camp, as if it had been agitated 
by. a florm, is meant for a prodigy, intimating 
that the waters had the fame refentments with 
‘their commander, Nepfune, and feconded him .in 
his-quarrel. ee oe ae ; 
§ The poet having ended the epifode of Fupitér 
sand Fung, returns to the battle, where the Grecks 
‘being animated and led on by Neptune, renew the 
‘fight with vigour. The noife and outcry of this 
“freth. onfet, he endeavours to exprefs by thefe three 
founding comparifons; as if he thought it necef- 
fary §o.awake-the reader's attention, which by the 
pprecedipanielcs Wore might be Inlled: inte a for- 
_getfulnds-of the fight. He might likewife defign 
to fhew how. foundly ‘Fupiter flept, fince he is.nat 
: . awaked 
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Lefs loud the woods, where flames in torrents pour, 
Gatch the dry mountain, and it’s fhades devour. ~ 
‘With fuch a rage the meeting Rofts are driv’n, . 
And fach a clamour fhakes the, founding heav’n.. 
Thefirft bold javelin urg’d by. Heéfor’s force, 
Dire& at djax* bofom wing’d it’s courfe; 
But there no pafs the crofling belts afford, © 

One brac’dchis fhield, and one fuflain’d his fword.) 
Then back the difappointed Trajan drew, 
And curs’d the lance that unavailing flew.= 
But fcap*d not Ajax; his tempeftuous hand’ 

+ A pond’yous {tone up-heaving from the fand}. 
(Where heaps laid loofe beneath the warrior’sfeet, 
Or ferv’d' to-ballaft, or to prop the fleet): 
‘Tofs’d round and‘round, the miffive marble flings; 
On the raz’d fhield the: falling: ruin rings, 

. Bull on his breaft and throat with force defcends 3, 
Nor deaden’d there it’s giddy fury {pends,, 

But whisling on, with many a fiery round,. 3 
Smokes in the duit, and ploughs into the ground. * 
As whrén the bolt red-hifling from above, - ; 
Darts on the confécrated plant of Fove,. 

The mountain-oak in-flaming ruin lies, 

Black from the blow, and {fnokes of fulphur rife 5. 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders {tand, 

And own theterrors of th? Almighty hand! 

$o lies great Heé?or proftrate on the fhore ; 

His flacken’d harid deferts the lance it bore 5 
His following thield the fallen chief o’erfpread 5. 
Beneath his hefixiet drop’d his fainting head ; 
His load of armour finking to the ground, 
©lanks om tlie field; a dead, and hollow found. 
J.oud fhouts of triumph filkthe crouded'piain ; 
Greece fees, in hope, Trey's great:defender flain.: 
All {pring to feize him; ftorms of arrows fly ; 
Andthicker javelins intercept the fky. 

In vain an iron tempeft hiffes round ; 

He lies protected, and without a wound. 


: NOTES. 
awaked by fo terrible an uproar, This paffige 
cannot be.thought juftly liable to the objections 
which have been made againft heaping compari- 
fons one upon another, whereby the principal ob- 
je is loft amidf too great a variety of different 
images. 
ftrongly impreffed on the mind by a_multiplica- 


tion of fmilies, which are the natural product of 


an imagination labouring to exprefs fomething 
very fail: but finding no fingle idea fufficient to 
tiriwer-it's:concertions, it endeavours by redoub- 
ling the comparifons to fupply this defeC: the dif- 
ferent, founds of waters, winds, and flames, being 
as it were united In one. 

* Thefe wosds are tranflated by feveral, as if 

No, ox, 
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In this cafe the principal-image is more: 
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Polydamas, Agenor: the divine, 
| The pious warsior of Anchifes’ line, 


_f And each bold leader of the Lycian band 


' With cov’ring fhields (a friendly circle) itandé 


His mournful followers,. with affiftant care, . 


. The groaning herv to his chariot bear; ° 

r His foaming covrférs, fwifter than the wind, 

: Speed to the-town, and leave the war behind. 

When now they touch’d the mead’s enamel’d fide-- 

Where‘gentle Xanthus rolls his eafy tide, 

: With watry drops the chief they fprinkle round,. 

-Plac’d onthe margin of the flow’ry ground. 

: Rais’d on-his knees, he now ejects the gore ; 
Now faints anew, low-finking on the fhore; 

- By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting ikies,, 
‘And feals again, by fits, his fwimmiing eyes. 

Sodn'asthe Greeks the chief’s retreat beheld, . 

With double fury each invades the field. 
Orleanx Ajax firft tis javelin fped, 
Pierc’d by whofe point; the fon of Lnsps bled’ ;- 

_(Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore’ 
Amidft her flocks on Safnio’s filver fhore) 
Struck through the belly’s rim, the warrior lies : 
Supine, and fhades eternal veil his cyes.. 
Ararduous battle rofe around the dead; 

. By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trojans bled. 


_f Fir’d with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 


And-at Protheencr fhook.the trembling fpear; 
The driving javelin throughchis fhoulder thruft, 
He finks to earth,.and grafpsthe bloody dutt. 
Lo thus (the victor cries) we rule the field, 
And thys their arms the raceof Panthus wield: 
From this unerring hand there flies no dart 
But bathes it’s point within a Grecian heart... 
Propt on that {pear to which thou ow’it thy fall, ** 
Go, guide thy darkfome fteps to Plute’s dreary hall ! 

He faid, and -forrow touch’d- cach Argtve brealt: 
The foul of Ajax burn’d above the reitt 

: As. 









NOT ES. : 
: they fignified that Hector was termed’ round with 
i the blow; like a whirlwind; which would enhance - 
the wonderful greatnefs of dAjax's flrength. But. 
others rather incline to refer the words to the 
flone itflf, and the violence of it’s motion. It is: 
above the wit of man to give more fiery illu{tration - 
both of Ajav’s ilrength and fdecfor’s 5 of djax, for: 
iying fuch a force to the ftone, that it could not 
Frond ide on Flecjor 5 but afterwards turned upon: 
the carth with that violence; and of Ldecier, fore 
{landing the blow fo folidly: for without that con- 
‘fideration,. the {tone could never. have recoiled fo- 
fiercely. 
* The oceafion of this fareafm of Polyd.viias 
fecms taken from the attiuude of his falling enemys. 
3 12 wher: 








As by his fide the. groaning warrior fell, 
At the fierce foe he Jaunch’d his, piercing fteel-s 
‘The foe reclining, thunn’d the fying death; 
But fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath : 
Thy lofty birth no fuccour could impart, 
‘The wings of death o’ertook:- thee on the dart, 
Swift to perform heav’n’s fatal will it fled, 
-Fullon the jun@ure of the neck and head, 
And took the joint, and cut the nérves in twain: 
The dropping head firft tumbled to the plain. 
So jult the flroke, that yct the body ftood 
‘Ereét, then roll’d along the fands in blood. 
Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes ! 
(The tow’ring djax loud-infulting cities) 
Say, is this chief extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothanor flain? 
Mark well his port ! his figure and his face 5 
Nor fpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar-race ; 


ee ee ea —s 


Antens’s brother, or perhaps his fon. 

He fpake, and’fmil’d fevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: ‘Lroy.fadden’d at the view. 
‘But furious Acamas aveng’d his caufe ; 

. As Promachus his flaughter’d brother draws, 
‘He pierc’d his heart——-Such fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives f -deftin’d by-our arms to fall. 
Not ‘Z?sy alone, -but haughty Greece fhail fhare 
The toils, theforrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your Pramachus depriv’d of breath, . 
A vitim aw’d to my brave brother’s death. 
Wot unappeas’d he enters P/ute’s gate, 
Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 

Heart-piercing anguifh ftruck the Grecian hoft, 

‘But touch’d the breaft of bold Peneleus moft: 

At the.proud boatter he direéts his courfe ; 

The boafter flies, and fhuns fuperior force, 

But young Ilioneus receiv’d the fpear; ~ ‘ 
Hlisneus, his father’s only care: 

‘(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 

Whom Hermes lov’d, and taught the arts of gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chanc’d to fall, 

And from the fibres :{coop’d the rooted ball, 





NOT ES. 


who is transfixed with a fpear through his right 
This pofture bearing. fome.refemblance 


fhoulder. 
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‘{ Ye all-beholding, all-reco 








-}- Drove thro’ the neck, and hurl’d him to the plain: - 
} Helifts his miferable armsinvain! , 7 
‘§ Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleus {pread, 

“} And from the'{pouting fhoulders ftruck_his heady 

4. To earth at once the head and helmet fly 3: Ome 
@ The lance, -yet ticking thro’ -the bleeding eye, 
af The victor feiz’d ; and as aloft he fhook 

“| The goary vifage, thus infulting fpoke. 


“Top 


Trojans! your great Iioneus behold! | 


_4 Hafte, to’his father let the tale be told: 


Let his high roofs refound with frantic woe, 


_j Such, as the houfe of Promachus muft know; 
4 Let doleful tidings greet his mother’s ear, 


Such, «as to Promachus’ fad {poufe-we bear ; 


3} When we victorious thail to Greece return, 


And the pale matronin our:triumphs mourn, ‘ 
Dreadful-he ‘{poke, then tofs’d the head on highs 


: i The Trgjans hear, they tremble, and they Ay ; 
‘Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, | 


Aghaft they.gaze’around the-fleet and wall, 
And dread the ruin-that impends:on all. 
Daughters of Jove / on on Olympus thine, 
ding nine! - 
O fay, when Neptune made proud Hyon yield, | 


‘y What chief, what hero firft embru’d the field? 
J Of all the Grecians what.immortal name, 
| And whofe'bleft-trophies, will ye raife to fame ? 


Thou firft, great Ajax / on th’ enfanguin’d plain 


4 Laid Aprtius, leader of the My/tan train. 


Phalces and Mermer, Nefisr’s fon o’erthrewy: 
Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotien flew. 


| Strong Periphetes and Prothéin bled, 


By Yeucer’s arrows mingled with the dead. ° 


| Piere’d in the flank by Menelaiis’ {teel, 
His people’s paftor, Ayperenor fells -° 
| Eternal darknefs wrapt the warrior round, 


And the'fierce foul came rufhing thro’ the wound. 
But ftretch’d in heaps before Orleus’ fon, — — 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers yun ~- |. 
Ajax the lefs, of all the Grecian race oe oe 


‘Skill’d in-purfuit, and fwifteft.in the chace. 


NOYES, 
to that of a man leaning on a Staff, :méeght probably. 
fuggeft the conceit. 
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AR GUMEN T. 





Tne rirra BATTLE, AT THE SHips; awD THE Acts OF AJAX. a 

Jupiter awaking, fees the Trojans repulfed from the trenches, Heftor in a.fevoon, and Neptune at the head of 
the Greeks : ‘he is highly incenfed at the artifice of Juno, who appeafes him by her fubmiffions ; fhe is then fent 

to Iris and Apollo. Tune repairing to the'affembly of the Gods, attempts with extraordinary addrefs to in- 

. -cenfe-them againft apie § in aigeres Joe touches Mars with a violent refentment : he is ready to take arms, 

_ but is prevented by Minerva. Aris and Apollo obey the orders of Jupiter ; Iris commands Neptune to leave the 

' battle, to which, after much reluétance and paffion, he confents. Apollo re-infpires Hetor with vigour, brings 
-him back to tha buttle, marches before him with his AEgis, and turns the fortune of the fights. He breaks down 
great part of the Grecian wall: the Trojans rufh in, and attempt -to_fire-the firfi Ene of the flect,'but-are, as 


yet, repelled by the greater Ajax with 4 prolligious flaughter. 





TA TOW in {wift flight they pafs the trench pro- 
found, ‘ 
-And many a chief lay gafping onthe ground : 
‘Then ftopp’d and panted, where the chariots lies 
Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eye. 
Meanwhile awaken’d from his dream of love, 
‘On Ida’s furmit fat imperial Fove: 
Round the wide fields he caft a careful views 
There faw the Trojans fly, ‘the Greeks purfue: 
Thefe proud in arms, ‘thofe fcatter’d o’er the plains 
And ’midit the war, ‘the Monarch of the main. 
‘Not far, great Heétor on the duft he-fpies, 
(His fad affociates round with weeping cyes) 








NOTE 8S, 

* Adam, in Paradife Loft, awakes from the embrace 
of Le in much the fame humour with Fupiter in 
this place, Their circumftance is very parallel; 
and each of them, as foon as his paffion is over, full 
of that refentment natural to a fuperior, who is im- 


Hee ‘blood, and panting‘yet for breath, 
is fenfes wand’ring to the verge of death ~ 


. The God beheld him with a pitying look, 


And thus, incens’d, to fraudful ‘Furs fpoke. 
‘Othou, fil adverfe to th’ eternal will,* 
For ever ftudious in promoting ill! 
Thy arts have made the god-like Heéfor yield, 
And nae his conqu’ring fquadrons from the 
eld. 
Canft thoa, unhappy in thy wiles! withftand 
Our pow’r Ramee and brave th’ almighty hand ? 
Haft thou forgot, when bound and fix’d on high, 
From thé vait concave of the fpangled {ky,+ 
T hung 
NOT ES. 
pofed upon by one of lefs worth and fenfe than him- 
{elf, and impofed upon in the worft manier, by 
fhews of ‘tenderncfs and love. % 
_ + Icis in the original to this effedt, Have yeu for- 
got how you fuung in-the air, when I hung a tead of 
Mave 
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J hung thee trembling, ina golden.chain ; 

And all the raging Gods oppos’d in vain? 
Headiong I hurl’d them from th” Olwnpian hall. 
Stwan’d in the whirl,. and breathlefs with the fall, 
For godlike Hercules thefe deeds were done, 


Nos {éeni’d the vengeance worthy fuch afonj; | 


When by thy wiles indtc’d, fierce Boras toft~ 
‘The fhipwreck’d hero on the Coan coalt: 

Him thro’a thoufand forms of death I. bore, 

And fent to Argos, and his native fhore: 

Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 

Nor pall th’? unwilling vengeance on thy head ; ' 
Lefl arts and’ blandifhments fuccefslefs prove, 

Thy foft deceits, and well-diffembled love. 

The Thund’rer fpoke: imperial ‘Funo mourn’d, 
“And trembling, thefe fubmiflive words return’d. 
_ By ev’ry oath that pow’rs immortal ties, 

The foodtul earth, and?all-infolding fkies, 

By thy black waves, tremendous Styx / that flow * 
"Through the drear realins of gliding ghofts below : 
‘By the dread honours of thy facred head, 

And. that unbroken vow, our virgin bed. 


N OT E S, 


‘tivo anvils at your feet, and a chain of gold on your 
hands? Though: it is not ourdefign-to give a’réafon . 
for every ftory-in the pagan theology, yet we cannot 


prevail upon ourfelves to pafs over. this in filence. 
‘The phyfical allegory feems very apparent : Homer 
myfierioufly in this place explains the nature of the 
air, which is June; the two anvils which fhe’tad 
to her feet are the twoelements, earth and water ; 
and the,chains of gold: about her hands are the 
ather, or fire which fills the fuperior region: the 
ewo proffer clements are called anvils, to fhew us, 
that in thefe two elements only,. arts are exercifed. 
We do not know but that a moral allegory may 
here be found, as well as a phyfical:one ; the poet, 
by thefe maffes tied to the feet of Funs, and by the 
ehain of gold with which her hands were bound, 
might: fignify, not only that domeftic affairs fhould 
like fettcrs detain the wifeat home, but that proper 
and beautiful works like chains of gold ought to em- 
ploy, Ker. hands.—What fomer fays of the punifh- 
ment of Fxn9 was not an invention of his own, but 
founded upon an ancient tradition. “Phere had pro- 
bably been fome Natue of Funo with anvils at her 
fect, and chains on her hands;. and nothing but 
chains and anvils being left by time, fuperftitions 
people raifed thisttory . fo that Homer only followed 
common report. What farther confirms it is, that 
there were ficwn near Trey, certain ruins, which 
were fatd to be the remains of thefe maffes. . 

* Herodotus, in his fixth book, writes thus. 
= The dreadians fay, that near the city Nonacris 











light to-this-paffige of Hérsdstus. 


| fwear that 


‘ Not by. my-arts the: ruler of the main f ; 
' Steeps Zroy:in blood, and ranges round the plainz 
By his own ardor, his own-pity fway’d 


[To help his.Greeks: he fought, and difobey’d's. 


Elfe Had_thy uno better counfels giv’n, Be oN 

And tauglit fubmiflion to the Sire of heav’nz : 
Think’ff thou with me? fair Emprefs of the {kies- 

. (Th? immortal Father with a fmile replies!) 

Then feon the haughty fea-god fhall'obey,. 

: Nor dhre-to@et, but when we,point the way.. 

If truth-infpiresthy tongue, proclaim our will 

To yon bright fynod on th’ Ofmpian hill ; 

Our high decree let various Js know, 

And calf the God that bears the-filver bow. 

Let her defcend, and from th’ embattled plain 

Command the fea~god to his wat’ry reign : 

While Pharbus haftes, great Heéfor to prepara: 


* To rife afrefh, and once more wake the war;., 


; His lab?ring-bofom re-infpires witlr breath, 
And calls his fenfes from the verge of death. 
" Greece chac'd by Troy ev’n. to Achilles. fleet; 

- Shall fall by thoufands at-ttieshero’s fect. . : 
Hes, 





. NOTES, 
flows the water of Spx, and that it is a {mall rill,, 
which diftilling from an exceeding high’ rock, falls 
into a little cavity or bafor, environed” with’ a 
hedge.”” Panfanias,, who had feen the:place, gives 
“ Going from- 
Phoreus, {ays he, in the country of the Arcadiansy.. 


’ and “drawing towards the Weft, we find on the lefr 


the city of Cdsrus, and.on the right that of Noace 
cris, and the fountain of Styx,.which from the height 
of a fhnggy precipice falls drop hy,drop uponan cx 


. ceeding high rock, and before it has traverfed this:. 


rock, flows into the river Crarhis':: this water is. 
mortal both to man and beaft, and therefore it is. 
faid to be an infernal fountain... omer. gives it a 


place in his poems, and by the defcription which’. 
~he-delivers, one would think he had‘feen it.” This 


.fhews the: wonderful exactnefs of Homer, in the 
déefeription of places which lie mentions. “The Gods 
fwore by Styx, ahd .this was the ftrongeft oath they- 
could take; but Wwe likewift find thar nrei too fwore: 
by this fatal water: for Heradorus tells us, Cléomenes 
going to Arcadia to engage the Arcadians to follow 
him ina war againft Sparta, had a defign to affem- 
-ble at the city Nonacrs, atid:make them fivear by. 


the water of this fountain. 


i +. This apology is well contrived 5 "Funoeould nor 
re had not deceived “Jupiter; for'this had’ 
been entirely. falfe, and Homer would bo far from: 
authorizing perjury by fo great anexample.  Faaroy. 
we fee, throws part of the fault on Neptune, by 
fhewing fhe had not acted in concert with him 
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He, not untouch’d-with pity, to the plain * ; 
Shall fend Parreclus, but fhall fend in vain. 


What youth he flaughters under Jian’s walls! .. - 


Ev’n'my lov'd fon, divine Sarpedon falls! 


Then, nor till then, thall great Achilles rife :. 


-Vanquith’d at laf by Heétor's lance he lies. % 


- And lo! that inftant, godlike Heé?or dies. 


From that great hour the war’s whole fortune turns, 
Pallas attifts, and lofty Zion burns. 

Not till that day fhall Jove relax his rage, 

Nor one of all the heav’nly hoft engage 

In aid of Greece. , The promife of a God 

1 gave, and feal'd it with th’ almighty nod, 

Achilles glory to the ftars to raife ; 


.‘Such-was our word, and fate the word obeys. 





ee ae N O T-E S.. 
* In this difcourfe of Jupiter, the poet opens his 
‘defign, by giving his reader a {ketch of the princi- 
pal events he is to expeét. .As this conduct of Ho- 


ger May to many appear no way artful, and fince’ 


it is a principal article of the charge brought againft 
him by fome late French critics, it will not be im- 
‘proper here to look a little into this difpute. It muft 
‘be owned that a furprize artfully managed, which 
arifes from unexpected revolutions of great aCtions, 
is ‘extremely pleafing. 
pleafure of a romance;-or well-writ tragedy. But 
‘befides this, there is in the relation of great events a 
different kind of pleafure, which arifes from the 
artful unravelling a knot of actions, which -we 
know before in the grofs. This is a delight pecu- 
Jiar to hiftory and epic poetry, which is founded 
on hiftory. In thefe kinds of writing, a preceding 
fummary knowledge of the events defcribed docs 
mo way damp our curiofity, but rather makes it 
more cager for the detail, This is evident in a 
good hifiofy, where generally the reader is affected 
with a greater delight in proportion to his preced- 
ing knowledge of the fats deferibed : the pleafure 
in this cafe is like that of an architeét’s firlt view 
of fome magnificent building, who was before well 
acquainted with the proportions of it, In an epic 
poem the cafe is of a like nature; where, as ifthe 
hiflorical fore-knowledge were not fufficient, the 
moft judicious poets never fail to excite their rea- 
der’s curiofity by fume fimall tketches of their de- 
fign; which, like the outlines of a fine picture, 
will neceffarily raife in us a greater defire to {ce it 
in it’s finifhed colouring. ad our author been 
inclined to follow the method of managing our paf-. 
fions by furprizes, he could not well have fuccecded 
by this manner in the firbject he chofe to write 
upon, which being a ftory of great importance, the 


No, rr, 





_to juftify our author’s conduct 
In this confifts the principal - 





The trembling Queen (th’ almighty order giv'n 
Swift from th’ eat fu a fhot to heavin os 
As fome way-faring man, who wanders o'er + 
In thought, .a length of lands he trod before, z 
Sends forth his aelive mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meafures {pace with eee : 
So fwift flew Fune to the bleft abodes, : 

If thought of man can match the {pecd of Gods. 


There fat the pow’rs in awful fynod plac’d; 


They bow’d, and made obcifance as the pafs’d, 
Through all the brazen dome: with’ goblets 
crown’d z ? 

They hail her Queen ; the ned?ar ftreams around. 
Fair Themis firft prefents the golden bowl, 
And anxious afke what cares difturb her foul ? 
; To 





N-O TES. 
principal events of which were well known to the 
Greeks, it was not pollible for him to alter the 
ground work of his piece; and probably he was 
willing to mark fometimes by anticipation, forme- 
times by recapitulations, how much of his flory was 
founded on hiftorical truths, and that what is fuper- 
added were the poetical ornaments. ‘There is ano- 
ther confideration worth remembering on this head, 

qt fens to have 
been an opinion in thofe early times, deeply rooted 
in moft countries and religions, that the actions of 
men were not only foreknown, but predeftinated by 
a fuperior being. This fentiment is very frequent 
in the moft ancient writers both facred <nd pro- 
phane, and feems a diftingnifhed charadter of the 
writings of the greateft antiquity. ‘The word of 
the Lord was fulfilled,” is the principal obfervation 
in the hiftory of the Old Teftament; and is the de- 
clared and‘moit obvious moral of tke Iliad. If this 
great moral be fit to be reprefented in poetry, what 
means fo proper to make it evident, as this intro- 
ducing Fupiter foretelling the events which he had 
decreed ¢ _ 

t+ The difcourle af ‘Jupiter to Juno being ended, 
fhe afcends to heaven with wondeiful celerity, 
which the poet explains by this comparifon. On 
other occafions he has illuftrated the aQion of the 
mind by fenfible images from the motion of the 
bodies ; here be inverts the cafe, and fhews the great 
velocity of Funo’s fight by comparing it to the 
quicknefs of thought.” No other comparifon cou!d 
have equalled the {peed of an heavenly being. ‘Io 
render this more beautiful and exaét, the poct def- 
cribes a traveller who revolves in his mind the feve- 
ral places he has feen, and in an inflant palles in 
invagination from one diflant part of the earth ta 
another. 
3E 
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To whom the white-arm'’d Goddefs thus replies: 
Enough'thou know’it the tyrant ef the fkies, 
Severely bent his purpofe to fulfil, 

Unimov’d his mind, and unreftrain’d his will 
Go thou,.the feafts of heav’n attend thy call; * 
Bad the crown’d wedfar circle round the hall; 
But Yove thal): thunder through th’ ethereal dome, 
Such {tern decrees, fuch threaten’d woes to come, 
As foon fhall freeze mankind with dire. furprize, 
And damp th’ eternal banquets of the fkies. 
The Goddels faid, and fullen took her place 

Blank horror fidden’d each celeftial face.. 
"Vo fee the gath’ring grudge in ev’ry breatt, 

. Smiles on her lipsa {pleenful joy expreft, 
While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 
Sat ficdfaft cere,.and low’ring difcontent. 
‘Thus the procceds—Attend ye pow’rs above! + 
But know, ’tis madnefs to contelt with Fove s 
Supreme hte fits; and fees, in pride of fway, 
Your vaflal Godheads grudgingly obey ; 
Fierce in the majefty of pow’r controuls,. 
Shakes alt the thrones of heav'n, and bends the poles. 
Submifs, immortals! all he wills, obey ; 
And thon, great 17ers, begin and fhew the way. 
Behold A/ealaphus ! behold him dics. 
But dare not murmur, dare not venta figh; 
"Shy own lov’d:boafted- offspring lies o’erthrown,, - ~ 
Vi that lov'd:boalted offspring be thy.own. 

Stern Adars, with anguifh for his flaughter’d fon,, 
Smote his rebelling breaft, and fierce begun. 

“Chus then, Immortals! thus fhall Adages obey. 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way :. 
Defcending firkt to yon forbidden plain, 
"Lhe God of battles dares avenge the flain 5. 






‘NOTE 8S 

* This is a paffage worthy our obfervation. Ho- 
mer feigns,. that Zhemis, that is, Juftice, prefidesover: 
the fealt of the Gods; to let us know, that fhe 
ought much more to prefide over the feafts of 
rien, 

+ It was no fort of exaggeration what the an- 
cients have affirmed of Homer, that the examples 
of all kinds of oratory are to be found in his works. 
The prefent fpeech of Fino is a mafter-piece in 
that fart, which feems to fay one thing, and per- 
fua les another: for while. fhe is only declaring to 
the Gods the orders of Fupiter, atthe time that fhe 
tells them they muft obey,. fhe fills them with a 
relutance to do it. By te euUne fo ftrongly the 
(nperiority of his power, fhe makes them uneafy at 
it, and by particularly adviling that God to fubmit, 
whofe temper could leaft brook it, fhe incites him 
xo downright rebellion. Nothing can be more fly 
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Dares, though the thunder burfting o’er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thofe heaps of dead. 

With that, he gives command to dear and. Fight}, 
To join his rapid courfers for the fight: he 
Then grim in arms, with hafty vengeance flies ; ~ 
Arms, that refle& a radiance through the fkies.. 
And now had Fove, by bold rebelhon driv’n, — 
Difcharg’d his wrath on half the hoft of heav’h ;. 
But Pallas {pringing through the bright abode, 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God... 
Struck for th’ immortal race with timely fear,, 
From frantic Afars the fnatch’d the fhield and fpear 3: 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head,. > * 
Thus, to th’ impetuous homicide fhe faid. 

By what wild paffion, furious! art thou toff?" 


Striv’ft thou with Youve? thou art alveady loft: 


Shall not the Thund’rer’s dread command reftrain,. 

Arid was itaperial Juno heard:in vain ? 

Back to the {kics would’ft thou with fhame bedriv’n; 

And in thy guilt involve the hoft ofheav’n? : 

Hien and Greece no more fhould:,Zove engage ; 

The fkies would yield an ampler fcene of sage, . 

Guilty and guiltlefs find an equal fate,. 

And one vaift ruin whelm th’ Olynpian ftate. 

Ceafe then thy offspring’s death unjuft to calls: 

Teroés as great have dy’d, and yet {hall fall. 

Why fhould heav’n’s law with foolifh man complys. 

Exempted from the race ordain’d to die? bee 
This menace fix’d the warrior to his‘ throne 5. 


‘Sullen he fat, and curb’d the-rifing groan... 


Then Fun call’d (Fove’s orders to obey) 
The winged Jris, and the God of Day.. 
Go wait the Thund'rer’s will (Saturnia cry’d) lle 
On yon tall. f{ummit of the fount-fill Jde: 
: There 


NO LS E S&S. : 


cand artfully provoking, than thatftroke onthe death. - 


of his darling fon: “ Dod thou, Q- Mars,’ teach 
obediencé to us all, for it is upon thee that Fupiter- 
has’ put the fevereft trial: Afcalaphus. thy fon ties 


‘flain by his means: bear it.with fo much temper. 


and moderation, that'the world may. not think he 
was thy fon.’? 
+ Homer does not fay, that Mars commanded: 


they fhould join his horfes to his chariot,. which 


horfes were called Fearand Fight. Fear and Fiighy 
are not the names of the horfes of Adars, but the 
names of two furies in the fervice of this Gods it 


“appears likewife by other paflages, that they were: 
‘his children, book 13, 


| It is remarkable, that whercas it is familiar 
with the poct to repeat his ¢rrands and meflages,, 


“here he introduces Zune with very few words, where 


fhe carrics a difpatch from ‘Zupiter to Lris and Apollo. 
i She 
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He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 
To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air.-. 
L-This if refus’d, he bids thee timely weigh: 
His elder birth-right, and fiyperior [way.. 
How fhall thy rafhnefs ftand the diré alarms, , . 
| If heav’n’s omnipotence defcend in arms? 
Striv’{tthou with him, by whomall pow’ris giv’n? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of heav’n?. ~ 
| What means the haughty Sav’reign of the fkies 2? * 
| (The King of Ocean thus, incens’d, replies) 
| Ruleas he will his portion’d realms om high; 
No vaffal God, nor of his train am I. 
Three brother Deities from Saturn came, * ° 
And ancient Rdez, earth’s immortal dame: 
Aflign’d by lot, our triple rule we know ; 
“Infernal Pluto {ways the-fhades below ; . 
_ O’er the wide clouds, and o’er the flarry plain, , 
’ Ethereal “Fove extends his-high domain ; 
' My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huh the roarings of the facred deep: 
Olympus, and this earth.in common lie; 
What claim has here the tyrant-of the fky? : 
Far in the diftant clouds let him controul, 
And awe the younger: brothers. of the pole; - 
There to his children his commands be giv’n, . 
The trembling, fervile, fecond race of heav’n. . 
_ And muft I then (faid the) O Sire of flends! : 
_ Bear this fierce anfwer to the King of Gods? : 
, Correct it yet, and change thy rath intent 5 . 
A noble mind difdains not to repent. . 
To elder brothers guardian ‘fiends are giv?n,t - 
To fcourge the wretch infulting themrand heav’n. . 
Great > 





There in the father’s awful prefence-ftand, 
Receive, and. execute his dread command. 
She faid, and fat.. The God that gilds thé day, 






















And various /ris-wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to /da’s hills they came, 
(Fair nurfe.of fountains, and of favage game) 
There fat th’ Eternal ; he whofe nod controuls’ 
The. trembling world, and fhakes the fteady poles. 
Veild in amit.of fragrance him they found, : 
With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 
Well-pleas’d the Thund’rer faw their earneft care, 
And prompt obedience to the Queen of Air 3 
Then (while a fmile ferenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddefs of the fhow’ry- bow. 
Tris! defcend, and what we here ordain 
Report to yon mad tyrant of the main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, | 
Or breathe from flaughter in the fields of air. 
If he refufe, then let him.timely weigh 
Our elder birthright, and fuperior fway. 
How fhall his rafhnefs ftand the dire alarms, 
If heav’n’s omnipotence defcend in arms? 
Strives he with me, by whom his pow’r was giv’n, 
And is there equal to the Lord of heav’n? 
Th’Almighty fpoke; the Goddefs wing’d herflight 
To facred Lion from th’ [dean height. - 
Swift as the rattling hail, or fleecy-{nows 
Drive through the-thies, when ‘Boreas.fiercely blows ; 
So from the clouds defcending Jr7s falls ; 
And to blue Neptune thus the Goddefs calls. 
Attend the mandate. of the Sire above,, 
In me behold the meifenger of Fove.: 










NO T.E S. NOUVES. 
he only fays, .“¢ ove commands you to attend him | hiftory, importing, that the empire of the -then : 
en mount /da,” and adds nothing of what had paffed | known world -was. divided among the. three bro- 
between. herfelf and: her confort before. The rea- |‘ thers; to ‘Fupiterthe oriental part; which was called 
fon of this. brevity is not only that fhe.is highly }|-Heaven, asthe region of light, or the fun: to Pluto 
difguited with Jupiter, and fo: unwilling.to- tell her }.the occidental, or darker regions 5 and .to Neptune - 
tale from. the anguifh.of her heart; but alfo becaufe | the fovereignty of the feas- o 
Jupiter had given her no commiffion to relate fully + Jris, that the may not feemto-upbra-d Neptune 
the fubjet of their difcourfe: wherefore fhe is cau- | with weaknefs of judgment, out of regard to the - 


tious of. declaring what.poflibly he would ‘have con- 
cealed. Neither does Yupiter himfelf in what fol- 
fows reveal his decrees: for he lets Apollo only fo 
far into his will, that he would, have him difcover 
and rout-the Greeks: their good fortune, and the 
fuceels which was ‘to enfuc, he hides from him,.as 





greatnefs and dignity of his perfon, does not fay 
that Fupiter sis {tronger or braver; but attacking’, 
him from a amotive not in.the lcafl invidious, fu- 
periority of age, fhe fays -fententioully, that the - 
. Furies wait upon our clders. . The Jwter are faid 
to wait vpon men in a double fenfg: cither for : 


‘evil, as they did upon Oreffes after he had Main his. . 

‘mother ; orelfe for their good, as.upon elders when» 
they are injured, to proteét them and avenge their - 
wrong. This is an initance that the Pagaus looked « 
upon birth-right as.a right divine. 


one who favoured the.caufe of Zray.. One may re- 
mark in. this paflage JZomer’s various conduct and 
difcretion concerning, what ought .to be put in- 
pratice, or left. undone; whereby his reader may 
he informed how to regulate his own affairs. 

* This fable feems to be a remain of ancient 
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Great 1s‘ the profit (thas the God rejoin’d) * 
When rninifters are bleit with prudent mind: 
Warn'd-by thy words, to pow’rful sve I yield, _ 
And quit, though angry, the contended field.” 
Not but his threats with juftice I difclaim, 

. ‘The fame-our honours, and our birth the fame. .-, 
Tf yet, forgetful of his promife giv’n , 
“To Hermes, Pallas, and the-Queen of heav’ns 
Te favour Zion, that perfidicus place, a 
We breaks his faith with half th’ ethereal race; 
Give hini to know, unlefs the Greciantrain . 
Lay yon proud-{tru@ures Jevel with the plain, 
Howe’er th’ offence by other Gods be paft, 
The wrath of Neptune thall for ever laft. 

Thus fpeaking, furious from the field he ftrode, 
And plung’d into the bofom of the flood. / 

‘The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus befpoke the Source of light. 
Behold! the God whole liquid arms are hurlid | - 
‘Around the globe, whofe earthquakes rock the world, 
BHefilts at length his rebel war to wage, 
Seeks his own feas, and trembles at our rages 

‘Elfe had my wrath, heav’n’s thronesall fhaking round,* 
Burn’d to'the bottom of the {eas profound! 

‘And all the Gods.that round old Saturn dwell, 

Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 

‘Well was the crime, and well the vengeance fpar’d; 
‘Ev’n pow’r immenfe had found fuch battle hard, 
Go.thou, my fon! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad -#gzs on thy attive arm, 

Be god-like Heéfor thy peculiar care, 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his ftrength to war s 
Juet-Ilicn conquer, till th’ Achaian train 

Fly to their thips and Hellefpont again: . 
"then Greece fhall. breath fromtoils—the Godhead faid; 
His will divine the fon of Fove obcy’d. 

Not half fo fwift the failing falcon flies, 

“That drives a turtle through the liquid fkies 5 

As Phebus {hooting trom th’ /dzan brow, 

Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 


NOT ES j 

# This reprefentation of the terrors which muft 
have attended the confit of two fuch mighty 
powers as ‘Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the cle- 
ments had been mixed in confufion, and the whole 
frame of nature endangered, is imagined in thefe 
few lines with a noblcnefs fuitable to the oceafion. 

+ This isa very fublime reprefentation of the 
power of “Jupiter, to make “Fledtor’s pains ceale 
from the moment wherein ‘fupiter firft turned his 
thoughts towards him. —dpelio finds him fo far re- 
covered, 28 to beable to fit up, and know his friends. 
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| There lector feated by the ftream-he fees, 

: His fenfe returning with the coming breeze ; 
Again his pulfés beat, his fpirits rife; 

Again his lov’d companions meet his eyes 3” 
‘Fwve thinking of his pains, they palt away. + 


4°Fo wham. the God who gives the golden day. 


Why fits great Hector frorn the field fo far, 

What grief;what wound,withholds him from the wat? 

The fainting hero, as the vifion bright 
‘Stood fhining o’er him, half unfeal’d his fight; 

What bleftimmortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus .wakens Heéor from the fleep of death ? 

Has fame not told, how, while my trulty fword 

Bath’d Greece in flaughter, and her battle gor’d, 
The mighty djax with a deadly blow 
Had almoft funk me to the fhades below? 

Ev’n yet, methinks, the gliding ghofts I fpy, 
And hell’s black horrors {wim before my eye. 

To him 4pe/lo. - Be no more difmay’d ; 
See, and be ftrong! the Thund’rer fends thee aid, 
Behold !-thy Phebus thall his arms employ, 
Phoebus, propitious ftill to thee, and Troy. 
Infpire thy warriors then with manly force, 
And to the thips impel thy rapid horfe ; 
Ev’n I will make thy fiery courfers way, 
And drive the Grecians ‘headlong to the fea. 

Thus to bold Hecor {poke the {on of Fove, 
And breath’d immortal ardour from above.. 
As when the pamper’d fteed, with reins unbound, * 
Breaks from his ftall, and pours along the ground; 
With ample ftrokes he rufhes to the flood, 
To bathe his fides, and cool his fiery blood, 
His head now freed, he toffes to the skies ; 
His mane difhevel’d o’erhis fhoulders flies ; 
He fnoffs the females in the well-known plain, 
‘And fprings, exulting, to his fields again : 
Urg’d by the veice divine, thus Hedvor flew, 
Full of the God; andall his hofts purfue.° 
As when the force of men and dogs combin’d 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind 5 

: ; ; Far 
NOT & Sy 

“Thus much was the work of Fupiter; the God of 
health perfeéts the cure. 

‘{ This comparifon is repeated from the fixth 
book, and we are told that the ancient critics re- 
tained no more than the two firft verfes and the 
four faft in this-place, and that they gave the verfes 
two marks; by the one (which was the afterifin) 
they intimated, that the four lines were very beauti- 
ful; but by the other (which was the odes) that 
they were ill placed. We believe an impartial rea- 
dcr who confiders the two places may difcern a 
beauty in each. 
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Far from the hunter’s rage fecure they lie 
Clofe in the rock,.(not fated yet to die) * | 
‘When lo! a lion fhoots acrofs the way! 
They fly! at once the chacers and the prey. 
So Greece, that late in conqu’ring troops purfu’d, 
And mark’d their progrefs thro’ the ranks in blood, 
Soon as they fee the furious chief appear, 
Forget to vanquifh, and confent to fear. : 
Theas with grief obferv’d his dreadful courfe, . 

Thoas, the bravelt of th’ Zrelian force: 

~ Skill’d to dire& the jav’lin’s diftant flight, 
And bold to combat in the ftanding fight ; 
Nor more in councils fain’d for folid fenfe, 
‘Than winning words and heav’nly eloquence. 
Gods! what portent (he cry’d) thefe eyes invades? 
Lo! Heéfor rifes from the Siygian thades ! 
‘We faw hin, late, by thund’ring Ajax kill’d ; 
What God reftores him to the frighted field ; 
And not content that half of Greece lie flain, 
Pours new deftruction on her fons again? 
He comes not, ‘Yeve! without thy pow’rful will ; 
Lo! ftill he lives, purfues, and conquers ftill! 
Yet hear my counfel, and his worft withftand ; 

’ The Greek’s main body to the fleet command: 
But let the few. whom brifker fpirits warm, 
Stand the firft onfet, and provoke the ftorm: 
Thus point your arms ; and when fuch foes appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Aveéfor learn to fear. | |. 

‘The warrior fpoke, the lift’ning Grreks-obey, 
Thick’ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 
The valiant leader of the Cretan band, 

And Mars-like Meges: thefe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
Behind, unnumber’d multitndes attend, 

To flank the navy, and the fhores defend. 





; NOTE $. 
* We may remark on this paffage, that Homer 
extended deftiny (that is, the care of Providence) 
‘even over the bealts of the field; an opinion that 
agrees perfectly with true theology. In the book 
of Jonas, the regard of the Creator extending to the 
meaneft rankof his creatures, is flrangly ekpreffed 
im thofe words of the Almighty, where hd makes 
his compaflion to the brute beafts one of the reafons 
againtt deftroying Mineveb. “Shall I noe fpare thie 
great city, in which there are more than fixfcore 
thoufand perfons, and alfo much cattle?” And 
what is Rill more parallel to this paffage, in St. 
Matthew, chap. x. “ Are not two fparrows fold 
for a farthing? And yet one of them fhall not fall 
to the ground, without your father.” 
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‘| High-held before him, 





Full on the front the prefling Trojans bear, 
And Heéfor firft came tow’ring to the war. 


‘| Phebus himfelf the rufhing battle led ; 


A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant hedd: 
‘ove’s enormous fhield 
Portentous fhone; and fhaded all the field. 
Vulcan to ‘Fove th’ immortal gift confign’d, 
To fcatter hofts, and terrify mankind. 


-The Greeks expe& the fhock ; the clamours rife 
} From diffrent parts, and mingle in the fhies. 


Dire was the hifs of darts, by heroes flung, 
And arrows leaping fromthe bow-ftring fung; 
Thefe drink the life of gen’rous warriors flain ; 
Thofe guiltlefs fall, and thirft for blood in vain. 
As long as Phebus bore unmov’d the fhieid, 
Sat doubtful Conqueft hov’ring o’er the field ; 
But when aloft he fhakes it in the fkies,+ 
Shouts in their-ears, and lightens in their eyes, 
Deep horror feizes ev’ry Grectan breaft, 
Their force is humbled, ard their fear confeift. 
So flies a herd of oxen, f{catter’d wide, 
No {wain to guard ’em, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And fpread the carnage thro’ the -fhady.gloom, 
Impending Phebus pours around ’em fear, 
And Troy and Heéfor thunder in the rear. 
Heaps fall on heaps: the flaughter Heéfor leads; 
Firft great Arcefilas, then Stichius bleeds ; , 
One to the bold Baotians ever dear, * 
And one Méeneftheus’ friend, and fam’d compeer.  < 
Medon and défus, Aeneas {ped ; 3 uo 
This fprung from Phelus, and th’ Athenians led ; 
But haplefs Adon from Orleus came ; ; 
Him 4jax honour’d with a brother’s name, 
Tho’ born of lawlefs love: from home expell’d, 
A banifh’d man, in Phylact he dwell’d, 

2 Prefs’d_ 





‘NOTES. 
+ Apollo in this paffage, by this mere fhaking his 
fEgis, without acting offenfively, annays and puts 
the Greeks into diforder. Some think that fuch a 
motion might-poflibly create the fame corifyfion, | 
as hath been reported by hiftorians to proceed from 
panic fears: or that it might intimate fome dreadful 
confufion in the air, and a noife iffuing from 
thence ; a notion which feems ‘to be warranted by 
Apollo's out-cry, which prefently follows in the fame 
verfe, But perhaps we need ‘not go fo far to ac. 
count for this filion of Hamer: the fight of a hera’s 
armour often has the like effeel in an Epic Poem ? 
the fhicld of prince frehur, in. Spenfer, works the 
fame wonders with this .2g7s of Apsilo. 
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Prefs’d by the vengeance of an angry wife, 
Troy ends, at laft, his Iabours and his Ife. 
_ Meeyfies next, Polydamas o’erthrew ; 

‘And thee, brave Clontus ! great Agenor flew... 

By Paris, Deiochus inglotious dies, * : 

Pierc’d through the fhaulder as he bafely flies, 

Polites’ arm \aid Echius on the plain ; ao 

Stretch’d on one heap, the victors {poil the flain. 

The Greeks difmay’d, confirs’d, difperfe or fall, 

Some feek the trench, fome flculk behind the wall, 

While thefe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 

And o’er the flaughter flalks gigantic death. 

On tufh’d bold Heéfor, gloomy as the night, 

Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, ; 

Points to the fleet: for by the Gods, who flies,t 

Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 

No weeping fifter his ‘cold eye thall clofe, - 

No friendly hand his fun’ral pyre compofe. 

Who ftops to plunder, in this fignal hour, * 

‘The birds fhal! tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious he faid ; the fmarting fcourge refounds ; 

The courfers fly ; the fmoaking chariot bounds : 

"The hofts ruth on 3 loud clamours shake the fhore; 

The horfes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 

_Apollo, planted at the trench’s bound, © 
Puth’d at the bank: down funk th’ enormousmound: 


: NOTES. ; 

* Here is one that falls under the {pear of Paris, 
{mitten in'the’extremity of his fhoulder as he was 
flying. This gives occafion to an obfervation, that 
this is the only- Greek who falls by a wound in the 
back, fo careful is Homer of the honour of his 
countrymen. And this remark will appear not ill 

rounded, if we except the death of ijoneus in the 
bess of book 6. 

+ It fometimes ‘happens (fays Langinus) that a 

writer in {peaking of ome -perfon, all on a fudden 
- puts himfelf in that other’s place, and acts his part ; 

a figure which marks the impetuofity and hurry of 

pation: It is this which Homer practifes in thefe 
verfes; the poet {tops his narration, forgets his own 
perfon, and inilantly, without any notice, puts this 
precipitate menace into the mouth of his furious 
and tranfported hero. How mnft his difcourfe 
have languifhed, had he ftayed to tell us, Heéfor 
then vee thefe, or the like words? Inftead of which, 
by this unexpeéted tranfition he prevents the reader, 
and the tranfition is made before the poet himfelf 
feems fenfible he. had made it. The true and pro- 
per plice for this figure is when the time preiles, 
and when the occafion will not allow of any delay: 
it is elegant then to pafé froin one perfon to ano- 
ther, as in that of Hecateus. “The herald, ex- 


"J Roll'd in the ditch the happy zuin lays 
4 A fudden road! along and ample way. - : : 
i} O’er the dread foile (a late impervious fpace) 





Now. fteéds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pals. - 
The wond’ring crouds the downward level trod; 


4 Before them flam’d the fhield, and march’d the God.: 


Then with his hand he fhook the:mighty wall; 
And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. ‘ 
Eafy, as when afhore an infant ftands, t . 

And draws imagin’d houfes inthe fands ; an 
The fportive wanton, pleas’d with feme new play, . 
Sweeps the flight works and fafhion’d domes away. 


4 Thus vanith’d, at thy touch, the tow’rs and walis, 
“The toil of thoufands in a moment falls. ; 


The Grecians gaze around with wild defpair, 
Confus’d, and weary all the pow’rs with pray’r; 
Exhort their men, with praifes, threats, commands 5. 
And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, aad hands. - 
Experienc’d Ne/fer chief abtefts the fkies, 

And weeps his country with a father’s eyes. 

_O Fave ! if ever, on his native fhore, || 
One Greck.enrich’d thy fhrine with offer’d gore; 
Ife’er, in hope our country to behold, 
We paid the fatteft firftling of thefold; | ‘ 
Ife’er thou fign’ft our wifhes with thy nod; ’ 
Perform the promife of a gracious Gad! 


NOTES, 
tremely difcontented atthe orders he had received, | 


| gave.command to the Herachde to withdraw.—It 


is no‘way inmy power to help you; if therefore 
you vould not perifh entirely, and if you would riot 
inyélve me too in your ruin, depart and feek a re- 


treat among fome other -people.”’ 


t This fimile of the fand is inimitable; it is not 
eafy to imagine any thing more exadt and emphati- 
cal to defcribe the tumbling and confufed heap of 
a wall,-in a moment. Moreover the comparifon 
here taken from fand is the jufter, as it rifes from, 
the very place and fcene babies us. For the wall 
here demolifhed, as it was founded on the coaft,, 
muft needs border on the fand; wherefore the fimi- 
litude is borrowed immediately from the fubjeét 
matter under view. : 

.[| The form of Neffor’s prayer in this place re. 
fernbles that of Chry/es in the firft book. And it is 
worth remarking, that the poct well knew what 
fhameand confufion the reminding one of paft be- 
nefits is apt to: produce. From the fame topic 
Achilles talks with his mother, and Thetis herfelf 
accolls Jove; and likewife Phantx, where he -holds. 
a parley with chills, This righteous prayer hath 
it’s wifhed accomplifhment: 
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Nor could :the rejans, through that firm array, ¢ 
Force, to the fleet and tents, th’ impervious way. 
As when a fhipwright, with Palladian art, 
Smooths the-rough wood, and levels ev’ry part 5 
With equal hand he guides his whole defign, 
By the juft rule, and the directing line. ; 
The amartial leaders, with like. {kill and care, 
‘Preferv’d their line, and equal .kept.the war. 
Brave deeds of arms thro’ all the ranks were try’d, 
And ev’ry fhip fuftain’d-an equal tide. 
At one-proud hark, high ttow’ring o’er the flect, 
Ajax the great, and god-like Alecior meet ; 
i} For one bright prize the matchlefs chiefs.contend ; 
lf Nor this the flips can fire, :nor that defend; ~ 
} One kept the fhore, and one the veffel trod ; 
That fix’d.as fate, this a€ted by a God.: 
| The fon of Clytzus in:chis daring hand, 
The deck :appraaching, fhakes a flaming brand ; 
But pierc’d by: Telaman’s huge lance expires; 
4 ‘Thund’ting he falls, and drops th’ extinguifh’d fires: 
¥ Great Hedfor view’d him with a fad furvey, 
As ftretch’d in duft before thé ftern he lay, 
4 Oh! all of Trojan, all .of Lycian race ! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous f{pace. ° 
Lo! where the fon.of royal Olrius lies, 
Ah fave his arms, fecure his obfequies ! 
This faid, his.eager javelin fought the foe: 
But Ajax fhunn’d the meditated blow. 
Not vainly yet the forceful Jance was thrown ; ; 
It ftretch’d in duft unhappy Lysophron : 
An exile Jong, fuftain’d at 4jax’ board, . 
‘A faithful fervant to a foreign lord ; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 
Near his lov’d matter, as he liv’d,.he dy’d. 
From the high poop he tumbles on the farid, *. 
‘And lies a lifelefs load, along the Jand. 
With anguith Ajax views the-piercing fight, . 
‘And thus inflames his brother to the fight. . 


Thisday, preferve.our navies fromthe ‘flame, ; ° 

And fave the reliques of the Grecian name... 
Thus pray’d the fage; .th’ Eternal gave confent, 

And peals of thunder fhook the firmament. 

Prefiimptuous Trey miftook th’ accepting fign, * 

_ And catch’d new fury at, the voice divine. 

As, when black tempefts mix the feas and fkies, 
The roaring deeps:in watry mountains rife, 
Above the fide of fome tall thip afcend,-° 
It’s womb they deluge, and it’s ribs they rend. 
‘Thus Joudly roaring, and -o’er-pow‘ring all, 
Mount-the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; ; 
Legions.on legions from each fide arife : 
Phick-found the keels ; the ftorm of arrows flies. 
Fierce on the (hips above, the cars below, +” 
Thefe wield the. mace, and thofe the javelin throw. 

While thus the thunder of the battle rag’d, . 
Ahd ‘dab’ring armies round.the-works engag’d ; . 
Stillin the tent Patroclus fat, totend —. 

The good Evrypylus, his wounded friend. 

He fprinkles healing balms, to anguith kind, , 
And adds difcourfe, the med’cine of the-mind./. 
But when he faw, afcending up the fleet,’ 
Victoriaus Trey ¢-then, flarting-from his feat, 
With bitter groans his, forrows he exprett, 

He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaft. 
‘Though yet thy ftate require redrefs, (he cries) 
Depart Imuft: what horrors ftrike my eyes ! 
Charg’d with Achilles’ high commands 1 go, 

A mournful witnefs.of this feene of woe: . 
Lhafte te urge him, by his country’s care, 

To rife in arms, and fhine again in war. 

Perhaps fome fav’ring God ‘his foul may bend ; 
The voice is pow’rful of a faithful friend. 
’ He {poke ;.and fpeaking, fwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the.tent, and Jeft the war behind, 
h’? embody’d Greeks the fierce attack fuftain, 
But ftrive, though numerous, to repulfe in vain. 




































Teucer, . 












‘ . NOTES. : 
was the cafe.of Cre-fus in .his-wars.with. Gyrus; and 
a like umiftake engaged-Pyrrhus to~make war upon . 
the Romans, . ; 

+ Thisis a new fort of battle; which ‘Homerhas : 
never before mentioned ; the Graeks on their thips, 
and the Trgaus in their chariots, as-on a plain. 

. $ Homer always marks diftin@ly the place -of 
battle; he here. fhews.us clearly, that the Zrejans 
‘attacked the firftlinc.of the fleet that flood next the 
wall, or.the veffels that were drawn foremoft on: 
the land: thefe veflels were a {trong rampart to the 
tents which were pitched behind, and to the other. . 
line of the navy which ftood nearer to the fea; to 
penetrate therctore tu the tents, they muft necelfurily 
: force. 


N.O T.E S. 
* The thunder of Jzpiten is defigned ‘as a mark 
of his acceptance of Neffor’s prayers, and a‘fign of 
hs: favour to the..Greeds, Howe: thers being 
nothing ‘in the prodigy particular to the Grecks, the 
Trojans expound it in their own favour, as they 
feem warranted by their prefent, fuccefs. This 
{elf-partiality of men in appropriating to-them- 
felves the protection of heaven, has been always 
natural to them. In the fame manner Virgil makes 
Turnus explain the. transformation of the Trojan 
thips into nymphs, as an ill omen to.the Trojans. 
Hitory fursifhes ‘many inftances of oracles, which 
by reafon of this partial interpretation, have proved 
an occaljon to lead men into.great misfortunes: it 


& 


+ 





216 
-Feucer, béhold'$ éxtended-on the fhiore’ = ° ts 
Our friend; our lav’d: companion | now'nd more! “1 
Dear as a parent, with a parent’s care + 
Yo fight our wars, he left his-native:air. 


Tuer: 


ae 


_ Vhis.death deplor’d to Heéfor’s rage we owe; 


levenye, revenge it on the cruel foe. % 

‘Where are thofe darts on which the fates attend? } 

And where the bow, which Péabus taught ‘to bend? 
.Impatient Tewcer, haft’ning to his aid, : 

Before the chief his ample bow, difplay’d ; 

The well-for’d quiver on his fhoulders hung:-. . 

Chen hify’d his arrow, and the bow-{tring furig. 

Chtus,. Pifenor’s fon, renown’d in fame, 

(To thee, Polydamas! an honour’d name) 

Drove through the thickeft of th’ embattled plains 

‘The flartling fteeds, and. fhook his eager reins. 

As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 2 

The pointed death arrefts him from behind : 

Through his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies ; 

In youth’s firft bloom reluctantly he dies.’ 

Hur'i'd from ‘the lofty feat, at diftance far, 

The headlong courfers fpurn his empty’ car ; 

Till fad Po?ydamas the feeds reftrain’d, 

And gave, Affynous, to thy careful hand ; 

‘Thien, fir’d to vengeance, rufh’d amidft the foe ; 
Rage edg’d his {word, and flrengthen’d ev’ry blow. 
Oncemore bold Zeucer, in his country’s caufe, 
‘At Hefor’s breaft a‘chofen. arrow draws.; *y 

And, had the weapon found the deftin’d way,’ 
Thy fall,:great Trojan! had renown’d that day. 

But Heétor was not doom’d to perifh then: 
‘Th’ all-wifer Difpofer of the fates of men, 
(Imperial ove) his prefent death withftands ; 
Nor was fuch glory due to Zeucer’s hands. . 
‘At his full ftretch as the tough ftring he drew, 
“Struck by-an arm unfeen, it burft-in two ; - 
‘Down dropp’d the bow: the fhaft with brazen head 
Fell innocent, and onthe duft lay dead. . 

Th’ aftonifh’d archer to great Ajax cries ; 
Some God prevents our deftin’d enterprize : 
Some God, propitious to the Trajan foe, 
Has,.from my arm unfailing, {truck the bow, 


‘ NOTES. ° 
force the firft line, and defeat the troops which de- 
fended it. 

* Itis with very great addrefs, that to the bit- 
ternefs of death, he adds the advantayes that were 
to accrue afer it. And the ancients are of opi- 
nion, that it would be as advantageous for young 
foldiers to read this leffon, concife as it ts, as all 
the volumes of Tyrteus, wherein he endeavours to 
raife the fpirits of his countrymen. omer makes 
a noble enumeration of the parts wherein the hap- 

oo eee Re Wor having told us in an 
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And broke the neive miy hands Wad twin’d with att, 


. Strong to impelthe fight of many a dart. -': 


. Since heav’n coinmands it, (Ajax made ieply) 


’ Difmifs-the’ bow, “and lay thy arrows by 3°. 


Thy. arms: no lefs‘fuffice thé Iance:to wield, 
And quit the quiver for the pond’rotis flfield.: | 
In the firft’ ranks indulge thy thirft-of-fame, + 


‘Thy bravé example fhall the reft inflame. 


Fierce as they are, by long fuccefles vain; 

To force our fleet, or ev’n a fhip to gain, ‘ 

Afks toil, and ‘{wéat, and blood: their utmoft might 

Shall find it’s match—No more: ’tis our’s'to fight. 
Then Teucer laid his faithlefs bow afidey . 

The four-fold bickler'o’er his flioulder ty’d ; 

On his brave head a crefted helm he plac’d, 

With nodding horfe-hair formidably grac’d ; 

A dart, whofe point with brafs refulgent fhines, | 

The-warrior wields';-and his great-brother joins. - 
This Heéfor faw, and thus exprefs’d his joy: 

Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy f 

Be mindful of yourfelves, your ancient fame, 

And fpread your'glory with the navy’s flame. 

Jove is with us; 1 faw. his hand,:but now, | 

From the proud archer {trike his'vaunted bow. 


| Indulgent ‘Jove! how plain thy favours -fhine, 


When happy nations bear the marks divine! | 
How eafy then, to: fee the finking ftate 
Of realms accurft, deferted, reprobate! - 
Such is:the fate of Greece, and fuch:is our’s: 
Behold, ye warriors, and exért your pow’rs. 
Death is the worft; a fate which all muft try; * 
And, for our country, ’tis a blifs to die. 
The gallant man, though flain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free 5, 
Entails a'debt on-all the grateful ftate ; 
His own-brave friends fhall glory in his fate. ; 
His wife live-horiour’d, all his race. fucceed ; 
And late pofterity enjoy the deed! 
This rouz’d the foul in ev’ry Trojan brealt: 
The god-like Ajax next his Greeks addreft: + 
How long, ye warriors of the Argive race, 
(To gen’rous Argos what a dire difgrace !) a 
. . How 
NOT ES : 
other place, the three great evils to which a town, 
when taken, is fubje&; the flaughter of the men, 
the de(iruction of the place by fire, the leading of 
their wives and children into captivity; now he 
reckons up the bleflings that are contrary to thofe 
calamities. To the flaughter of the men indeed 
he makes no oppofition ; becaufe it is not neceflary 
to the well-being of a city, that every individual 
fhould be faved, and not a man flan, 
_+ The oration of Hedfor is more fplendid and 
fhining than that of Ajax, and alfo more folemn, 
from, 
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Flow long, on thefe curs’d confines wilk ye lie, 
Yet undetermin’d, or to live, or die? 
What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
Lf once your veffels catch the Trojan fire? 
Mark how the flames approach, how near they. fall, 
How Heéor calls, and: Tray obeys his call ! 
Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, - 
It calls to death,. and.all the rage of fights. . 
*Tis now no time for wifdom or debates ; 
To your own hands are trufted all your fates : 
And better far in one decifive ftrife, 
One day fhould end our labour, or our life ; 
Than keep this hard-got inch of barren fands, 
Still prefs’d, and prefs’d by fuch inglorious hands. 

The lif?ning Grecians teel their leader’s flame, 

And ev’ry. kindling bofom pants for fame. 
Then mutual flaughters fpread on either fide ;, 
By Heéfor here the Phocian Schedius dy’d ; 
There pierc’d by Ajax, funk Lasdamas, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenrr’s race. 
Polydamas \aid Ofus on the fand, 
‘The fierce commander of th’ Epcian band.. 
His lance bold’ AZeges at. the victor threw ; 
‘The victor ftooping, from the death withdrew ; 
(That valu’d life, O PAééus ! was thy care) 
But Cra:/mus’ bofom took the flying {pear: 
His corps fell bleeding on the flipp’ry fhore ; 
His radiant arms triumphant AZeges bore... 
Dolops, the fon of Lampus rufhes.on,. 
Sprung from the race of old Lasmedon, 
And fam’d for prowefs in a well-fought field ;.. 
He pierc’d the center of his founding fhield : 
But Adeges, Phyleus’ ample breaft-plate wore, 
(Well known in fight on Sev/es? winding fhore, 
For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compaét, and firm with many a jointed {cale) 
Which oft, in cities ftorm’d, and battles won, 
Had fav’d'the father, and now faves the fon, 
Full at the Trojan’s head he urg’d his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New.ting’d with Tyrian dye: in duft below 
Shorn from the creft, the purple honours glow. 





. NOTES. 
from his fentiments concerning the favour and af- 
fiflance of ‘Fupiter. But that of jax is the more 
politic, fuller of management, and adapted to per- 
fuade: for it abounds with no lefs than feven gene- 
rous arguments to, infpire refolution. Ele exhorts 
his people even to death, from the danger to which 
their navy was expofed, which if once confumed, 
they were never like to get home. And as the 
Trojans were bid to dic, fo he bids his men dare to 
eas and indeed with great neceflity, for 
oO, 12. 
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Meantime their fight the Spartan king furvey’d; 
And ftood by Meges’ fide, a fudden aid, 
Through Delsps’ thoulder urg’d his forceful dart, 
Whick: held it’s paffage through the panting heart, 
And iffu’d at his breait. With thund’ring found 
The warricr falls, extended on the ground. 
In rufh the conqwting Greeks to fpoil the flain: 
' But Alector’s voice excites his kindred train 3- 
The hero molt, from Hiceteon {prung, , 
Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. . 
He (ere to Tray the Grectans crofs’d the main) & 
Fed his large oxen on Percote’s plain ; 
But when oppréft, his country claim’d his care, 
Return’d to //en, and excell’d in war: 
For this, in Priam’s court he held his place, . 
. Belov’d no lefs than Priam’s royal race. 
Him Heéfor fingted, as his troops he led, 
And thus inilam’d him, pointing to the dead. 
Lo Melanitpus ! lo where Dalnps lics 
And is it thus our royal kinfiman dies ? 
O’ermatch’d he falls; totwo at once a prey, . 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away ! 
Come on—a diftant war no longer wage, 
But hand to hand thy country’s foes engage: 
Till Greece at once, and all her glory end 5 
‘Or Llion from her tow’ry height defcend, 
Heav’d from the loweit ftone; and bury all: 
In owe fad fepulchre, one common fall. 
Heéior (this faid) rufh’d forward on the focs: - 
With equal ardour Melanzppus glows: 
Then Ajax thus O Greeks ! vefpe& your fame, 
Refpeét yourfelves, and Jearn an honef{t fhame: 
Let mutual rev’rence mutual} warmth infpire, 
fsnd catch from breaft to breaft the noble fire. 
On valour’s fide the odds of combat fie, 
| The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 
The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and worfe than death, eternal fhame. 
His gen’rous fenfe he not in vain imparts; 
It funk, and rootedin the Grecian hearts. 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall ;* 





‘NOT ES, 
the Treans may recruit after the engagement, but 
for the Greeks, they had no better way than wo ha- 
zard their lives; and if they fthould gain nothing 
clfe by it, yet at leaft they would have a (peedy dif- 
patch, not a lingering and dilatory deflruction, 

* The poct has built the Greeians a new foit of 
wall ont of their arms; and perhaps one might fay, 
it was from this pallaze dpa’) bo rowed that oracle 
which he gave to the dtheatans about their wall of : 
wood; in like manner the Syartuus were fiaid to 
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Shields touching fhields, in order blaze above, 

And ftep the Trojans, though impell’d by Fave, —~ 

The fiery Sparvan firlt, with loud applaufe, 

“Warms the bold fon of Nefor in his caufe. 

Is there (he faid) in arms a youth like you, 

So ftrong to fight, fo ative to purfuée? 

Why itand you diftant, nor attempt adced ? 

Lift the bold lance, and make fomeé Trojan bleed. 
He faid, and backward to the lines retir’d ; 

Forth rufh’d the youth, with martial fury fir’d, 

Beyond the: feremoft ranks ; his lance he threw, 

And round the black battalions caft his view. 

‘The troops of Zrzy recede with fudden fear, 

While the fwift javelin hifs’d aleng in air. 

Advancing Menalippus met the dart 

With his bold breaft, and felt it in his heart: 

Thund’rirg he falls: his falling arms refound, 

And his broad buckler rings 2gainft the ground. . 

‘The victor leaps upon his proftrate prize; 

Thus ona roe the well-breath’d beagle flies, 

And rends his fide, frefh-bleeding with the-dart 

The diftant hunter {ent into his heart. 

Obferving Aeéfer to the refcue flew; 

Bold as-he was, Antilochus withdrew : 

So when a favage, ranging o’er-the-plain, 

Has torn the fhepherd’s dog, or fhepherd fwain; 

While confcious of the deed, he glares around, ~ 

And hears the gath’ring multitude.refound, _ 

Timely he flées the yet-untafled food, | 

And gains the friendly thelter:ofsthe: wood. 

Se fears the youth ; all Zaay with fhouts purfue, 

While ftones and darts in mingled tempefl flew ; 

Bot enter’d in the Greeran ranks he turns 

Lis manly breaft, and with new fury burns. 
Now on the fleet the tides of Trejuns drove, 

Hierce to fulfil the flern decrees of “Fove: 





N OT ECS. A 
have a wall of bones: if fo, we muft allow the God 
nota little obliged to the pect. , 

* This picture of Hector, impulfed by Fupiter, 
isa very finifhed piece, and excels all the drawings 
of this hero which ZZomer has given us in fo various 
attitudes, FIe is here reprefented as an inftrument 
in the hand of Fupiter, to bring about thofe defigns 
the Gods had lang proje€ted: and as his fatal hour 
ow appraaches, Feve is willing to recompenfe bis 
hafty death, with this fhort-lived glory. Accord- 
ingly this b.ing the laft feene of vilory he is to 
appear in, the Foe introduces him with all imagina- 
bk: pomp, anc 


foams vith fury, his figure is compared to the God 
of Was, his rage is equalled to a conflagration and 
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‘to that which a lion makes among the herds. 


adorns him with all the terror of a. 
conqueror: Lax ¢yes fparkle with fire, his mouth | 


: The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetis’ pray’r, 


The Grecian ardour quench’d in deep.defpair 5 - 
But litts:to glory. 7; y’s prevailing bands, 

Swellsall their hearts, and-flrengthens all their hands, 
On /da’s top he waits with longing eyes, 

‘To view the navy blazing to the fkies 5, 

Then, nor till then, the {cale of -war fhall turn, 
The Trsjans fly, and conquer’d J/ien burn. 

‘Vhefe fates revolv’d in his almighty mind, 

He raifes Heéfor to the work defign’d, * 

Bids him with more than meral'fury glow, 


4 And drives him, like a light’ning, on the foe. 


So Mars, when human crimes for:vengeance cally - 
Shakes his huge javelin, and whole armies fall. 
Not. with more raze.a conflagration rolls, 

Wraps the vaft mountains, and involves the poles, 
He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow: 

The radiant helmet onshis temples burns, ° 

Waves when, he nods, and lightens as ‘he turns: 
For Fove his fplendor round the chief had thrown, - 


| And caft the.blaze of -both the hoft on one, 
| Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, t 


Due to {tern Pallas, and Pelides’ {pear: 

Yet Fove deferr’d the death ‘he was to pay, - 

And gave what fate allow’d, the honours ofa day ! 
Now all on fire for fame, his breaft, his eyes 

Burn at each foe, and fingle ev’ry prize ; 

Still at the clofeft ranks, the thickeft fight, 

He points his ardour, and exerts: his might. 

The Grecian phatanx movelefs as a tow’r 

On all fides batter’d, yet refifis his pow’r: 

So fome tal] rock o*erhangs the hoary main, 

By winds alfail'd, by bi.lows beat in-vain, 

Unmov'd it hear., above, the tempeft blow, 

And fees the wat’ry mountains break below. = 

‘Girt 





NOTES. 

a ftorm, and the deftrution he caufes is refembled 
The 
poet, by this heap of comparifons, -raifes the idea 
of the hero higher than any fimple defcription could 
reach, ; 

+ It may be afked, what Pallas has to do with 
the Jates, or what power fhe has over them? Flamer 
{peaks thus, becaufe AZinerva has already refolved 
to fuccour Achilles, and deceived Flector in the 
combat between thefe two heroes, as we find in 
book 22. Properly fpeaking, Pallas is nothing 
but ‘the knowledge and wifdom of sve, and it 
is wiftlom which prefides over the counfels of his 
providence ; therefore fhe nay be locked upon as 
drawing all things to the fatal term to which they 
are decreed, ; 





“THe IL 
Girt in furrounding flames, he feems to fall 
Like fire from Ff7ve, and burfts upon them all : 
Burfts as a wave that from the clouds impends,* _ 
And {well’d with tempefts on the fhip defcends ; ° 


‘White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud | 
Howl o’er the mafts, and fing thro” ev’ry fhroud: | 
Pale, trembling, tir’d, the failors freeze with fears ; 


And inflant death on ev'ry wave appears. 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Heéfor mcet, 
The chief fo thunders, and fo fhakes the fleet. 

' As when alion, rathing fromhisden, 
Amidift the plain ef fome wide-water'd fen, 
(Where num’rous exen, as at eafe they feed, _ 
At large expaciate o’er the ranker mead,). ,. 
Leaps on the ‘herds before the herdfman’s éyes ; 
The trembling herdfman far to diftance flies: - 
Some lordly bull (the reft difpers’d and fled) 

He fingles out, arrefts, anid lays him dead. 

“Thus from the rage of Feve-tike Heétor flew . 

‘All Greece in heaps ; but one he f{eiz’d, and flew. 
- Mycenaean Periphes, a mighty name, 

dn wifdom gréat, in arms well known te fame: 

“The minifter.of ftern Zury/ftheus’ ire 

Againit Alcides, Copreus, was his fire: 

"The fon redeem’d the honours of the-race, 

A fon as gen’rous as the fire was bafe; 

‘O’er all his country’s youth confpicuous far 

Th ev’ry virtue, or-of peace or war: . 

But doom’d to Heéfor’s {tronger force to yield! 

‘Againit the margin of his ample fhield 

‘He ftruck his hafly foot: his heels up-{prung ; 

Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 

On the fall’n chief th’ invading Trojan preft, 

And plung’d the pointed javelin in his breaft. 

‘His circling: friends, who ftrove to guard too late 

Ty unhappy hero, fled, or fhar’d his fate. 





NOT E S. 


* Longinus, obferving that oftentimes the princi- 


‘pal beauty of writing confifts in the judicious aflem- 
bling together of the great circumflances, and the 
ftrength with which they are marked in the proper 
place, chufes this paflage of Fdomer as a plain in- 
{tance of it. « Wher (lays that noble critic) in 
defcribing the terror ‘of a‘tempeft, he takes care to 
-exprefs whatever dre the accidents of molt dread 
and horror in-fuch a fituation: heis not content to 
tell us that the mariners were in danger, but he 
‘brings them ‘before our eyes, as in a pi¢ture, upon 
‘the point of being every moment overwhelmed by 
every wave ; ‘nay, the very words and fyllables of 
the defcription-give us an image of their peril.” He 
dhews, that a poct of lefs judgment would amufe 
himlelfin lefS important circumflances, and fpoil 
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Chac’d from the foremoft line, the Grecian train 
Now man the next, receding tow’rd the main: | 


4 Wedg’d in one body at the tents they {tand. 


‘Wall’d round with ftertis, a gloomy, defp’rate band. 
Now manly fhame forbids th’ inglorious fight; _ 
Now fear itfelf.confines them to the fight: a 
Man courage breathes in man; but Ne/for mot 
The fage preferver of the ‘Grecian hoft) 
xhorts, adjures, to guard thefe utmolt fhores ; 
“And, by thetr parents, by themfelves, implores. 
Ofriends! bemen: your gen’rousbreaitsinflame* 
With mutual honour, and with mutual fhame! 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes; all the care 
‘Your wives, your infants, and your parents fhare : 
Think of each living father’s rev’rend head ; 
Think of éach anceftor with glory dead ; 
Abfent, by me they {fpeak, by me they fue ; 
They afk their fafety and their fame from you: 
The Gods their fates on this one a€tion lay, 
And all are loft, if you defert the day. 
He fpoke, and:round him breath’d heroic fires 
Minerva feconds what the lage infpires. 
The mift of darknefs Youve around them threw 
She clear’d, reftoring all the war.to view ; 
A fi:dden ray fhot beaming o’er the plain, 
And fhew’d thé fhores, the navy, andthe main 
HeGor they faw, and all who fly, or fight, . 
‘The fcene wide-opening to the blaze of light. 
Firft of the field great Zjax ftrikes their-eyes,t 
His port majeftic, and his ample fize: _ 
A pond’rous mace, with fluds of tron crown’d, 
Full twenty cubits long, he {wings around, 
Nor fights like others fix’d to certain {tands, 
But looks a moving tow’r above the bands s 
High onthe decks, with vaft gigantic {tride, 
The godlike hero ftalks from fide to fide, 


So 
NOTES, 

the whole effect of the imagé by minute, ‘ill-chofen, 

or ‘fiperfluous particulars. © 
T SPhis popular harangue of Neffor is juftly ex- 
tolled-ns the ftrongefl and molt perfuafive piece of 
oratory imaginable. “Mt contains in, it every motive 
by which men can be‘affected,; the prefervation of 
their wives and children, the fecure poflcflion of 
their fortunes, ‘the refpect of their living parents, 
and the due regard for the memory of thofe thar 
were departed: by thefe he diverts the Grecians 
from any thoughts of flight in the article ofextreme 

eril. : 

$ In this book, Ffomer, to raife the valour of 
Fefior, gives him Neptune for an antayonit; and 
to raife that of Ajax, he fultoppofed to him Lfrcéfor, 
fupported by 4pc/), and now the fame £ec?or im- 
6 pled 
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Troy in proud hopes already view’d the maih,_. 
r Bright with the-blaze, and red with heroes flair! 
| Like ftrength is felt from hope,. and from defyair, ' 
And each contends, as his were all-the war. | 
"FE was.thou, bold Heder! whofe refilllefs handi 
Firft feiz’d a fhip on that contetted ftrand ; 
« The fame which dead’ Profeftxiis bore,t : 
-[, The firfl that couch’d th’ unhappy Trojan More : 
| For this in arms the warring nations ftoud,. 
- Aud bath’d-their gen’rous breafts with mutual blood. . 
No room: to-poize the lance, or bend the bow ; 
; But hand to hand,. and man to-man they grow: 
Wounded, they wound; and feek eacli other’s hearts 
| With faulchions, axes, fwords,. and fhorten’d darts.. 
The faulchions ring, {hields rattle, axes found, 
Swords flafh.in air, or glittes on the ground; —- 
With ftreaming Blooa‘the flipp’ry fhores are dy’d, 
. And flaughter’d heres fwell the dreadful tide. 
Stillraging Acéor with his ample hand’ 
Grafps the high ftern, aud gives this loud command... 
Hafte, bring the flames! the toil of ten long yearg- 
Is finifh’d ; and the day defir’d appears | - 
This happy day with acclamations greet, 
Bright with deftrnétion.of yon hoftile fleet. 
The coward-counft]s of a tim’zous. throng 
Of rev’rend dotards,, check’d our-glory long: { 
Too long Fove lull’d us with lethargic charms,. 
But now in peals of thunder oalls-toarms ;§ 


So when a horfeman from the wat’ry..mead 
(Skill’d.in the manage of the bounding fteed) - 
Drives four fair courfers praélis’d to obey * 

To fome great city through the public way 3. 

Safe in his a:t,. as fide by fide they run, 
He fhifts his feat, and vaults from one to-ene-;. 
And now to this, and now to that he flies 3, 
Admiring numbers follow with their eycs. 

From fhip to fhip thas 4jax fwiltly flew, 

No lefs the wonder of the warring crew. 

As furious Heéfor thunder’d threats aloud,. 

And ruth’d enrag’d before the Trojan croud = 
“Phen {wift invades, the fhips, whofe beaky prores 
Lay rank’d contiguous on the bending fhtores..- 

So the ftrong eagle from his airy height, 

Who marksthe fwans”or-cranes’ embody’d flight, 
Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 
sind ftooping,, darkens with his wings.the flood.. 
‘Youve leads him on with his almighty hand, 

And breathes fierce fpirits in: his following band. 
“Che warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
‘Fhick beats the combat on the founding prores. 
‘Thou would’ft have thought, fo furious was their fire, 
Wo force could.tame. them, andino-toil could tire; 
As if new vigour from new fights they. won,. 

And the long battle was but then begun.. 

Greece yet unconquer’d, kept alive the war, 

Secure of death, confiding in defpair ; 
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NOTES. : 
+ Homer feigns that Heéfor laid hold on ‘the hip. 
of the dead Profefilgiis, rather than on that of any 
other, thatshe might not difgrace any of his Grecian 

| generals. . 
} Homer adds this with a great deak: of’ art and 
‘ prudence, to anfwer beforehand all the objeions: 
which 'he well forefaw might be made, beeaufe. 
FleGor never till now attacks the Grverans in their 
- camp,. or endeavours to burn their navy. He was 
“retained by the elders of Zroy, who frozen with fear’ 
‘at the fight of Achilles, never fuffered him to marcls 
from the ramparts. Our author forgets nothing: 

that has the refemblance of truth ; but he had yet a 

farther reafon for inferting this, as it exalts the 

‘glory of his principal hero: thefe elders of Ae 
thought it Jefs difficult to defeat the Grecks,. though 

defended with flrong entrenchments, while Achilles 
“was not with them; than to overcome them with- 
out entrenchments when he-aflifted them. And this 

“is the reafon that they prohibited /ed7or before, and 
permit him now, to fally upon the enemy. 

: § Heétor {eems to be fenfible of an extraordinary 
impulfe from heaven, fignified by thefe words, the 
moft mighty hand of Jove pufbing him on. It is no 
more 


NOTE 8. 
pelled and feconded by Fupitar himfelf. Thefe are 
Ncokes of a maftershand. > 

* The comparifon which Homer here introduces, 
is a demon{tration that the -art of mounting and 
managing horfes was brought to fo great a: perfec- 
tion in thefe carly times, that one-man could manage 
four at once,.and Jeap from one to the other even 
when they. ran full fpeed. But fome obje&, that 
the cuftom of riding. was not known in Grecee at the 
time of the 7rgjan war: befides, they fay the com- 
parifon is not juft,. for the horfes are faid to run full 
Speed, whereas the fhips ftand firm:and unmoved. 
Jad Homer put the comparifon in: the mouth of one 
of his heroes, the objection had been juft,. and he 
guilty of an inconfiftency ; but it is he himfelf who 
{peaks:- faddle-horfes were in ufe in his age, and 
any poet may be allowed to illuftrate pieces of an- 
tiquity by injages familiar to his own times. ‘This 
in fuflicient for the firft objeQion ; nor is the fecond 
more reafonable; for it is not abfolutely neceflary 
that comparifous fhould correfpond in every par- 
ticular; it fuffices if there be a general refemblance. 
Vhis is only introduced to fhew the agility of Ajax, 
who palles twiftly from one vellel to another, and 
gs thercfoxe entirely juil. 
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Bese et _ Due ; 

In this great day he crowns our full defires, 

‘Wakes all'our torce, and feconds all our fires. 
He fpoke—the warriors, at his fierce command, 

Pour a new deluge on the Gre¢ian band. 

Ev’n Ajax'paus’d,: (fo thick the jav’lins fly) 

Step’d back, and doubted or to live,: or dies 

Yet where the oars are plac’d, he ftands to wait 

‘What chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 

Ev'n to the-laft, his naval charge defends, . 

* Now fhakes his fpear, now lifts, and now protehds ; 

Ev’n yet, the Grecks with piercing fhouts infpires, 

‘Amidit attacks, and deaths, and darts, and’fires. _ 
O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear,* 

Once fons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 

Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 

Your great forefathers’ virtues and your own. 


- = = . 


, NOTES. cae 
more than any other peree would be ready to ima- 
gine, who fhould- rife from. a ffate of diftrefs or in- 
dolence, into one of good -fortune, vigour, ‘and 
aétivity, 0 ff: Mayne Bas ae 

* There is gfeat ftrength, cloferiefs, and fpirit in 
this {peech, and one might. (like many eritics) em- 
ploy a.whole page in: extolling-and -admiting: it in- 

eneral terms, But fure the perpetual rapture of 
fuch commentators, who are always giving us ex- 
‘ clamations, inftead of criticifms, may be a mark of 
great admiration, but of little judgment... Of what 
ufe is this either to a readér who has a tafte, or to 
one who has not? ‘To admire a fine paffage is 
what the former will do without us, and what the 
latter cannot be taught to do by us. However. we 
ought gratefully to acknowledge the good-nature of. 
moit people, who. are not only pleafed with this 
fuperficial applaufe given to fine paffages, but are 
likewife inclined to trinsfer to the critic, who only 


points at thefe beauties, part of the admiration juftly. |. j 


due to the poet. This is a cheap and eafy way to 
fame, which many writers ancient and modern have 
purfued with great fuccefs. Formerly indeed this 
fort of authors had modefly, and were humbly 
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What aids expect you in this utmoft ftrait? 
What bulwarks rifing between you and fate ? 

No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 

No friends to help, no city to defend. ~ 

This fpotis all you have, to lofe or keep; _ 
There ftand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep: 
*Tis hoftile ground you tread ; your native lands. 
Far, far-from hence: your fates are in your hands: 

Raging he {poke ; nor farther waftes his breath, 

But turns his javelin to the work of death. 
Whate’er bold Trajan arm’d his daring hands 
“Agaiatt the fable thips with flaming brands, 

So well the chief his naval weapon {ped, 

The lucklels warrior at his ftern lay dead : 

Full twelve, the boldeft, in a moiment fell, 
' Sent-by great Ajax to the fhades of hell. 






iS ecaee NOTES. 

content to call their performances only florilegia or 
pofiess but foe of late have paffed fuch collections 
_on the world for criticifms of great depth and learn- 
-ing, and feem.to'expeét the fame flowers fhould 
pleafe us better, in thefe paltry nofegays of their 
own inaking up, than in the native.garden where 
they grew. As this practice of extolling without 
‘giyirig-redfons, is very convenient for moft writers, 
fo it excellently fuits the ignorance ‘or lazinefs of 
fome readers, .who' will come into any fentiment 
rather than take the trouble of refutitig it. .Thus 
the-compliment is mutual: for as fuch critics do 
net tax their readers with any thought to underftand 
them, fo their readers in return advance nothing in 
eppofition to fuch critics; “They may go roundly . 
on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner3 . 
“ What an exquifite {pirit-of poetry—How beauti- 
ful acircumftance—What delicacy of fentiment— 
With what art has the poet—In how fublinie and 
juft-a manner—How finely imagined— How won- - 
derfully beautifuland poctical’—And fo proceed, 
without one reafon to interrupt the courfe of their 
eloquence, moft comfortably and ignorantly apof= 
trophifing to the’ end of the chapter. 
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THE sixtH BargLe: tHE AcTs anD Deatu oF Parrocuus.. 


* = 4 E A hs, ie 
Patroclus. (i purfuance of the requeft.of Neftor in the-eledenth book): intreuts Achilles to fuffer him to £0: 10, 
affifiance of the Greeks ‘with Achilles’s:treops and arhtour. rees e ti 
content himfelf with refcuing the. fleet, without farther purfuit of the cilemy. The armaur, borfes fa / diers, and. 
officers of Achilles are defcribed. * Achilles offers a hbation for the fucce]s of his friend, affer which Patroclus.. 
The Trojans at: the fight of Patvoclus ‘in Achilles’s' armour, taking him Sor: 
that hero, are caft into the utmoft confternations -he. beats them off from 


teadi the Myrimidons fo battle. 


* dan is killed, though Jupiter was averfe to his fate. 


‘ME NT. 


‘ 


repulfes and difarms him, Euphorbus wounds hirn, and Wettor ills him 3 which concludes the book. . 





©. warr’d both armies on th’ enfanguin’d 
7 fhore, St ; a 
While the black veffels fmok’d with human 
gore, 


NOTES. 

* We have at the entrance of this book one of 
the molt beautiful parts of the Iliad. “Fhe two dif- 
ferent chara@ters are admirably fuftained in the 
dialogue of the two heroes, wherein there js not a 
period but ftrongly marks not only their natural 
‘temper, but that particular difpofition. of mind in 
either, which arifes from the prefent flate of affairs. 
We fee Patroclus touched with the deepeft com- 
paflion for the misfortune of the Grecks, (whom the 
Trojans had forced to retreat to their fhips, and 
which fhips were on the point of burning) proftrac 
ting himfclf before the vellel of Achilles, and pour- 
ing out his tears at bis fees. Achilles, flruck with 


Meantime Patroclus to Achilles fliés 5. 
‘Fhe ftreaming tears fall copious from his eyes ; 
Not fafter,, trickling to the plains below,. ~ 
From the tall rock the fable waters flow. 
' Divin 
NOTE S. aS 
the gricf of his friend, demands the caufe of it. 
Patroclus, pointing to the fhips, where the flames 
already began to rife, tells him he is-harder than the 
rocks or fea which lay in profpeét before them, if 


he is not touched ‘with fo moving.a fpectaclé, and. 


can fee incold blood-his friends perifhing before his 
eyes. As vothing can be more natural andaftecting 
than the fpeech of Pafreclis, fo nothing is more 
lively and piQturefque than the: attitude he is here 
deferibedin. "Phe pathetic. of Patroclus’s {pecelh is 


fincly contrafled by the fierf® of that of Achilles. 
| While the former is melting with forrow for his 


countrymen, the utmoft.he can hope from the latter, 
is 
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the: 
He agrees toit, but-at the fame time, charges him to. 


from the velfels, HeCtor bimfeif flies, Sarpe=.. 
‘Several other particulars of the brttle are. deferibed. 


; er particular. f 3, ta.tha- 
heat of which, Patrochis, neglecting the orders-6f Achil es, purfues the fee to the walls of Troy; where Apollo: 


“Ke 
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Divine Pelidgs,, with compaffion mov’d,, + 

Thus {poke,. indulgent tashis-beft belov’d.* 
Patriclus, fay,, what grief thy boforn-bears,, 

That flows fo-faft in hele unmanly tears ? 

No girl}. ‘no infang- whom the mother keepst 


ILLALp——B O UK 


Not more the mother’s foul that infant warms, 





Clung to’ her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou !:aft mine! Oh tell me, to what end 


Thy melting forrows thus purfue thy fri nd? 


Griev’ft thou for me, or for my martial band? 
Or come fad tidings from our native land? 


From her Jav’d'breaft,. with fonder.paifion weeps 5. 


NOTE Sy. 


is but to borrow: his- armourand: troops ;. to obtain 
his perfonal’.dffifance he Knows. is impoffible. At 
the very inftant that Aébrlles. is: moved. to afk'the 
caufe of his friend’s concern, he feems-to fay thar 
nothing cauld deferve it but-the death of their.fathers; 
and in the-fame breath fpeaks of the total deftruétion: 
of the Greeks as of.too flight. a-caufé for-tearss. Pa- 

treclus;:at- the- opening, of this fpeech, dares not thor has a very pretty paflage, where Ajax is intro- 
name Agamemnon’ even for being: wounded; and: {:duced inquiring of Achilles, which of all his ware 
after he has tried to bend him by all the arguments [like ations were the mo(t difficult and dangerous to 


that could affe&: an- human breaft; concludes by fup- } him? He anfwers, thofe which he undertook for 
ini ‘the fake of his friends. And which (continues Ajax). 


pofing that:fome oracle or fupernatural’ in{piration 
is the caufe that with-holds his <tims. What can | were the moft pleafing and eafy? The very fame, : 
match.the: fiercenefs. of his anfwer? which implies, [treplies Achilles. We then calks him, which of all 
that not the oracles of heayen itfelf fhould be re- {| the wounds he ever bore in battle was the moft pain. - 
garded, if they. food in competition with hisrefent. |:ful to him ? Achilles an{wers, that which he re- 
ment: that if he yields, it muft-be through hisown | ceived from Heétor. But Heétor, fays Ajax, nevery 
mere motive: the only reafon he has ever to yield, | gave you a wound. Yes, replies Achilles; a mortal: 
‘one, when he flew my friend Patroclus.’ It is faid’ 


is that nature itfelf cannot fupport ‘anger eternally : 
in the life of Alexander: the Great, that-when that: 
ind laced the monuments of the heroes at. Trey,. 


Our 




































NOT LS. 
gentle when refpeétfully treated. « Patroclus (fays 
Phibfiratus, who probably grounds his affertion on 
fome ancient tradition) was not fo much older than 
Achilles ‘as to pretend to dire&t him, but of a tender, 
modeft, and unaffuming nature; conftant and dili- 
gent in his attendance, and feeming to have no- 
affedtions but thofe of his friends.” he fume au- 


and ifthe yields now, it.is.only becaufe he had be. 
fore determined to do fo at a Certain time, book .9. 
That time was not lie flames fhould approach } ‘and placed a crown upon the tomb of Achilles ; his 
to his own. fhips, till'the la{t article of danger, and | friend FYephieftisn placed another on that of Patroclas, . 
that not of danger to Greece, but to himfelf. Thus | as an intimation of his being to Alexander what. the. 
his very pity has the fterneft qualifications in the | other was to, Achilles. On which occafion’ the fay- 
world. After all, what is it he yields. to? only. to | ing of Alexander is recorded; That Achilles was hap-. 
fiiffér his, friend to go in his ftead, juft to fave them py indeed, for having had fuch a friend to lve him: 
from prefént ruin, but he exprefsly forbids him to hiving, and fuch a poet to celebrate-him dead, 
proceed any farther in their affiftance, than barely + We know the obvious tranflation of this paflage - 
to put out ‘the fires, and fecure his own and his f makes the comparifon confift only in the tears of the. 
friends return into their country: and all this con- { infant, applied to thofe of Patroclus.. But certainly. 
cludes with a with, that (if it were pollible) every | the idea of the fimile will be much finer; if we: 
Greé® and every Trojan might perith except them- { comprehend. alfo in it the mother’s fondnefs and 
1 concern, awakened by this uneafinefs of the child,., 
‘which no lefs aptly correfponds with the tendernefs 


félves. Such ‘is that zerath of Achilles, that more 
than wrath,' as the Greek word implies, which Ho. 

of Achilles on the fight of his friend’s affiion. And: 
there is yet a.third branch of the comparifon, in. 


mer has painted in fo ftrong a colouring. 
* The friendthip of Achilles and Patroclus is cele- 
-that purfuit,, and conftant application the infant: 
makes to the mother, in the fame manner as Patro- 


brated by all antignity: and. Homer, notwithfland- 

ing the anger of Achilles was his profelled fubjed, 

has found the fecret to-difcover, through that very | clus follows Achilles with his grief, till he forces him 

ranger, the fofter parts of his chara@er. In this | to take notice of it. We think (all thefe circum. - 

view we fhall find him generons in his temper, | ftances laid together) nothing can be more affecting 

defpifing gain and booty, and as far as his honour is, | or exact in all it’s views, than this fimilitude;., 
which, without that regard, has perhaps feemed but. 

low and trivial to an unrefleCting reader. 


not concerncd, fond of his miftrefs, and cafy to his 
friend: not proud, bur when injured 5 and not 
more revengelul when ill ufed, than grateful and 
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Our fathers live, (our firft, moft tender care) 
Thy good Afencetius breathes the vital air, 
And hoary Peleus yet extends his days ; 
Pleas’d in their age to hear their children’s: praife. 
Or may fome meaner caufe thy pity claim ? 
Perhaps yon reliques of the Grecian narne, ~ 
Doom'd in their thips to fink by fire and fword, 
And pay the forfeit of their hanghty lord ? 
Whate’cr the caufe, reveal thy fecret care, 
Aand fpeak thofe forrows which a friend would fhare. 
A figh, that inflant, from his bofom broke, 
Another follow’d, and Patreclus {poke. 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breatt, * 
Thyfelf a Greck; and, once, of Grecks the bet ! 
Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 
Lies pierc’d with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 
Lvurypyius, Tydides, Atreus’ fon, t 
And wife Uh/es, at the navy groan f 
More for theircountry’s wounds,than for theirown. 
Their pain, foft arts of pharmacy can eafe, 
Thy breaft alone no lenitives appeafe. 
May never rage like thine my foul enflave, 
* O great in vain! unprofitably brave! 
Thy country flighted in her laft diftrefs, 
What friend, what man, from thee {hall hope re- 
drefs ? és 
NOTES. 

* The commentators labour to prove that the 
words in the original, which begin this {pecch, are 
not meant to defire Achilles to bear no farther re- 
fentment againft the Greeks, but only not to be dif 
pleafed at the tears which Patroclus. fheds for their 
misfortune. Patrochs (they fay).was not fo im- 
prudent to begin his interceffion in that manner, 
when there was need of fomething more infinuating. 
But this fecms to be an excefs of refinement; the 
purpofe of every period in his fpecch is to perfuade 
Achilles to ay alide his anger ; why then may he not 
begin by defiring it? The whole queftion is whe- 
ther he may fpeak enly in favour of the Greeks in the 
firit half of the verfe, or in the Jatter? for in the 
fame line he reprefents their diftrefs. It is plain 
he treats him without much referve, calls him im- 
placable, inexorable, and even mifchicvous. We 
do not fee wherein the caution of this fpeech con- 
hills; it is a generous, unartful petition, whereof 
Achilles’s nature would much more approve, than of 
all the artifice of Uhffes, (to which he exprefled his 
hatred in the ninth book.) 

+ Patroelus in mentioning the wounded princes 
to Achilles, takes care not to put Aoumemmnen firl, 
left that odious name flriking his car on a fudden, 
fhould {hut it againft the refl of his difcourfe: nei- 
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No men unborn, and ages yet, behind, . 
Shall curfe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But fure thou f{pring’it not from a foft embrace, ~ 
Nor ever am’rous hero, caus’d thy-birth, 
‘Nor ever tender Goddefs brought thee forth. ° - 
Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging feas produc’d theein a ftorm, | 
A foul well-fuiting that ternpeftuous kind, 
So rough thy. manners, fo untam’d thy mind. 
If fome dire oracle thy brealt alarm, 
If aught from Zove, or Thetis, top thy arm, 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may fhine,, 
If I butlead the Myrmidonian line: 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud Trey fhall tremble, and defert the war: - 
Without thy perfon Greece-fhall win the day, 
And thy mere image chace her foes away.t 
Prefs’d by frefh forces, her o’erlabour’d train 
Shall quit the fhips, and Greece refpire again. 
Thus, blind to fate! with fupplicating breath, 
Thou beg’{t his arms, and in his arms thy death. 
Unfortunately good! a boding figh 
Thy friend return’d; and with it this reply: 
Patroclus! thy Achilles knows no fears; , 
Nor words from ove; nor Oracles he hears ; 





Not 
NOTES. 

ther does he name him laft, for fear Achilles dwel-. 
ling upon it fhould fall into a paffion: but He flides. 
it into the middle, mixing and confounding it 
with the reft, that it might not be taken too much 
notice of, and that the names which precede and 
follow it may diminifh the hatred it might excite, 
Wherefore he does not fo much as accompany it 
with an epithet. . 

} It is hard to conceive a greater compliment, or 
one that could more touch the warlike anibition of 
Achilles, than this which Alomer puts into the mouth 
of Patrochis. It was alfo an encomium which he 
could not fufpeét of flattery; fince the perfon who 
made it defires to hazard isstite upon the fecurity 
that the enemy could not fupport the fight of the 
very armour of Achilles; and indeed Achilles himfelf 
feems to entertain no lefs a thought, in the anfwer 
to this fpeech, where he afcribes the flight of Troy | 
to the blazing of his helmets a circumflance won- 
derfully fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this 
hero’s terrible character. Befides all this, /Yomer 
had it in view to prepare hereby the wonderful 
incident that is to enfue in the eighteenth book, 
where the very fight of dehilles from his fhip turns 
the fortune of the war. : 
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Nor aught a mother’s caution can fugeeft ; 

The tyrant’s pride lies rooted in my breaft. 

My wrongs, my wrongs,my con ftant thought engage, 
Thofe, my fole oracles, infpire my rage: 

J made him tyrant: gave him pow’r to wrong 
Ev’n me: I felt it; and fhall feel it long. 

‘The maid, my black-ey’d maid, he fore’d away, 
Due to the toils of many a well-fought day : 
Due to my conqueft of her father’s reign ; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 

From me he fore’d her; me, the bold and brave, 
Difgrac’d, difhonour’d, like the meaneft flave. 
But bear we this—the wrongs I grieve are paft 5 
°Tis time our fury fhould relent at laft: 

I fix’d it’s date ; the day I with’d appears: 
Now Aeéfor to my fhips his battle bears, 

The flames my eyes, the fhouts invade my ears. 
Gothen, Patroclus! court fair honour’s charms 
In Trey’s fam’d fields, and in Achilles? arms : 
Lead forth my martial AZrmidons to fight, 

Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 

See the.thin reliques of their baffled band, 

At the laft edge of yon deferted land!- 

Behold all Jez on their fhips defcends ! 

How the cloud blackens, how the ftorm impends ! 
It was not thus, when, at my fight amaz’d, 
Trey fawand trembled, as this helmet blaz’d : 


j 


NOTES. 

* By what Achilles here fays, joining Diemede to 
Agameninon in this taunting refleion, one may 
juftly fufpeét there was fome particular difagree- 
ment and emulation between thefe two heroes. 
‘This we may fuppofe to be the more natural, be- 
caufe Diomede was of all the Greeks confeffedly the 
neareft in fame and courage to Achilles, and there- 
fore the moft likely to move his envy, as being the 
moft likely to fupply his place. ‘The fame fenti- 
ments are to be obferved in Diomede with regard to 
Achilles; ie is always confident in his own valour, 
and therefore in their greateft extremities he no 
where acknowledges the neceffity of appeafing 
Achilles, but always in council appears moft forward 
and refolute to carry on the war without him. For 
this reafon he was not thought a fit ambaffador to 
Achilles; and upon return from the embafly, he 
breaks inte a fevere reflection, not only upon Achi/- 
des, but even upon Agamemnon, who had fent this 
embafly to him: I with thou hadft not fent thefe 
fupplications and gifts to Achilles; his infolence was 
extreme before, but now his arrogance will be in- 
tolerable ; let us not mind whether he goes or flays, 
but do our duty and prepare for the battle.” 

e But this is what the Greeks had already offered 

Wo. 12, 


Fad not th’ injurious king our friendthip loft, 

‘Yon ample trench had bury’d half her hoit, 

No, camps, no bulwarks now the Zrojans fear, 

Thofe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 

-INo longer flames the lance of Tydeus’ fon 5 * 

No more your gen’ral calls his heroes on ; 

Fleer, alone, Lhears his dreadful breath 

Commands: your flaughter, or proclaims your 
death. , 

Yet now, Patroclus, iffue to the plain ; 

Now faye the fhips, the rifing fires reftrain, 

And give the Greeks to vifit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend’s com- 
mand | 

Who trufts his fame and honours in thy hand, 

And from thy deeds expeéts, th’ Achatan hott 

Shall render back the, beauteous maid he loft: + 

Rage uncontroul’d through all the hoftile crew, 

But touch not Heffor, Heéfor is my due. t 

Though Feve in thunder fhould command the war, - 

Be jult, confult my glory, and forbear. | 

The fleet once fav’d, defift from farther chace, 

Nor lead to Jiton’s walls the Grecian race ; 

Some adverfe God thy raflinels may deftroy ; 

Some God, like Phebus, ever kind to Z72y, 

Let Greece redeem’d from this deftru&tive itrait, 

Do her own work, and leave the reft to fate. 
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NOTES. 
to do, and which he has refufed ; this then is an in- 
equality in Achilles’s manners? Not at all: Achisles 
is ftill ambitious; when he refufed thefe prefents, 
the Greeks were not low enough, he would not re- 
ceive them till they were reduced to the la{t ex- 
tremity, and till he was fufficiently revenged by their 
loffes, 

{ This injun@ion of Achilles is highly correfpon- 
dent to his ambitious character: he is by no means 
willing that the conquelt of Heéfer fhould be 
atchieved by any hand but his own: in that point 
of glory he is jealous even of his deareft friend. 
This alfo wonderfully fttengthens the idea we 
have of his implacability and refentment; {jnce 
at the fame’ time that nothing can move him to 
afilt the Greebs in the battle, we fee it is the 
utmoft force upon his nature to abftain from it, by 
the fear he manifelts lefl any other fhould fubduc 
this hero. 

|| Achilles tells Patroclus, that if he purfues the 
foe too far, whether he thall be vitor or vanquifhed, 
it muft prove cither way prejudical to his glory. 
For by the former, the Greets having no more necd 
of Achilles’s aid, will not reflore him. his captive, 
nor try ay more to appeafe him by prefents: py 

3 the 
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Oh! would to all th’ immortal pow’rs above, * 
- , Apollo, Pallas, and almighty ‘Yove ! 
That not one 77ajaz might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race furvive ; 
Might only we the vaft deftru@iion fhun, 
And only we deftroy th’ accurfed town! 
Such conf’rence held the chiefs: while on the ftrand 
Great Fove with conqueft crown’d the Trzjan band, 
“Ajax no more the founding ftorm fultain’d, ¢ 
So thick, the darts an iron tempeft rain’d: 
On his tir’d arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His hoilow helm with falling javelins rung: 
His breath, in quick, fhort pantings, comes, and goes; 
And painful fweat from all his members flows. 
Spent and o’er-power’d, he barely breathes at moft; 
Yet fcarce an army ftirs him from his poft : 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe fucceeds to woe. 
Say, mufes, thron’d above the ftarry frame, 
How firft the navy blaz’d with Zraan flame? 
Stern Heéfor wav’d his fword: and ftanding near 
Where furious Ajax ply’d his afhen f{pear, 
Full on the lance a ftroke fo juftly fped, 
That the broad faulchion lopp’d it’s brazen head : 


« 





NOTES. 
the latter, his arms would be left in the enemy’s 
hands, and he himfelf upbraided with the death of 
Patroclus. ; > 
* Achilles from his overflowing gall vents this 


execration: the Trojans he hates as profeffed ene-- 


mies, and he detefts the Grevians as people who had 
with calmnefs overlooked his wrongs. Some of the 
ancient critics not entering into the manners of 
Achilles, would have expunged this imprecation, as 
uttering an univerfal malevolence to mankind. 
This violence agrees perfeétly with his implacable 
character. But one may obferve at the fame time 
that the mighty force of friendfhip, if for the fake 
of his dear Pafracius he will prote& and fecure 
thofe Grecks whofe deflruGtion he wifhes. © What 
a little qualifies this bloody with, is, that we may 
fuppofe it fpoken with great unrefervednefs, as in 
fecret, and between friends. Some remark upon 
the abfurdity of this wifh. Upon the fuppofition 
that pe had granted it, if all the Trojans and 
Greeks were deftroyed, and only Achilles and Patro- 
clus left to conquer Troy, they afk what would be the 
viétory without any enemics, and the triumph with- 
out any fpcflators? But the an{wer is very obvious ; 
Homer intends to paint a man. in pailion; the wifhes 
and f{chefes of fuch an one are feldom conformable 
to reafon ; and the manners are preferved the better, 
the lefs they are reprefented to be fo. 
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His pointlefs fpear the warrior fhakes in vain ; 

The brazen head falls founding on the plain: 

Great Ajax faw, and own’d the hand divine, £ 

Confefling Fsve, and trembling at the fign ; 

Warn’d, he retreats. Then {wift from all fides pour 

The hiffing brands ; thick fireams the fiery fhow’r 5. 

O’er the high ftern the curling volumes rife, 

And fheets of rolling fmoke involve the fkies. 
Divine Achilles view’d the rifing flames, § 

And fmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 


‘Arm, arm Patroclus! lo, the blaze afpires! 


The glowing ocean reddens with the-fires. 
Arm, ere our vetfels catch the fpreading flame 3, 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no morea name 3; 
J halte to bring the troops—T he hero faid 5. 
The friend with ardour and with joy obey’d. 

He cas’d his limbs in-brafs, and firft around || 
His manly legs, with filver buckles bound 
‘The clafping greaves ; then to his breaft applies 
The flamy cuirafs, of athoufand dyes : ‘ 
Emblaz’d with ftuds of gold, his faulchion fhone,, 
In the rich belt, as ina ftarry zone. 
Achilles’ {hield his ample fhoulders fpread, - 
Achille’ helmet nodded ‘o’er his head. 

Adorn’& 


NOTES. 

+ This defcription of Ajax wearied out with bat- 
tle, is a paflage of exquifite life and beauty: yet what 
we think nobler than the defcription itfelf, is what 
he fays at the end of it, that his hero even in this 
excefs of fatigue and languor, could fcarce be moved: 
from his poft by the efforts of a whole army. 

+ In the Greek there is added an-explication of 
this fign, which has no other allufion to the action, 
but a very odd one in a fingle phrafe or metaphor,, 
which is to the following effect : 

So feem’d their hopes cut off by heav’n’s hie Lord, 
So doom’d to fall before the Trojan {word. 

§ This event is prepared with a great deal of art 
and probability. That effeét which a. multitude of 
{peeches was not ableto accomplifh, one lamentable 
fpectacle, the fight of the flames, at length brings. 
to pafs, and moves Achilles to compaffion. ‘This it 
was (fay the ancients) that moved the tragedians to 
make vifible reprefentations of mifery; for the 
fpe€tators beholding people in unhappy circum- 
ftances, find their fouls more deeply. touched, than 
by all the flrains of rhetoric. ; 

||. Homer does not amufe him{elf here to deferibe 
thefe arms of Achilles at length, for. befides that the 
time permits it not, he referves this defcription for 
the new armour which Tefhis fhall bring that hero; 
a defeription which will be placed in a more quiet 


moment, and which will give him all the leifure of 
making 
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Adorn’d in all.his terrible array, 

He flafh’d around intolerable day. 

Alone, untouch’d, Pelides’ javelin flands,* 

Not to be pois’d but by Peldes’ hands ; 

From Pelion’s fhady brow the plant entire 

Qld Chiron vent, and fhap’d it for it’s fire 5 

Whofe fon’s great arm alone the weapon wields, 

The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. © 
‘Then brave Automedon (an honour’d name, 

The fecond to his lord in love and fame, 

In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 

‘The winged courlers harnefs’d to tbe car: 

Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed,t 3 

Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in fpeed ; 

‘Whom the wing’d Hlarpye, {wilt Podarge, bore, 

By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy fhore. 

Swift Pedafus was added to their fide,f 

(Once great Aéfion’s, now Achilles’ pride) 

‘Who, like in ftrength, in fwiftnefs, and-in grace, 

A mortal courfer match’d th’ immortal race. 





NOTE Ss. 

making it, without requiring any force to introduce 
it. : ; 
* This paflage affords another inftance of the 
flupidity of the commentators, who are here moft 
abiicdly inquifitive after the reafons why Patroclus 
does not take the fpear, as well as the other arms of 
Achilles ? He thought himfelf a very happy’ man, 
who firft found out that Homer had certainly given 
this fpear to Patrocius, if he had not forefeen that 
when it fhould be loft in his future unfortunate en- 
gagement, Vulcan could not furnifh Achilles with 
another; being nojoiner, butonly afinith. Virgil, 
it feems, was not fo precifely acquainted with /u/- 
can’s difability to profefs the twotrades: fince he 
has, without any {cruple, employed him in making 
a {pear, as well as the other arms for Zveas. , No- 
thing is more obvious than this thought of Alomer, 
who intended to raife the idea of his here, by 
giving him fuch a fpear as no other could wield: 
the defeription of it in this place is wonderfully 
pompous, 

+ Itisa beautiful invention of the poct, to repre- 
fent the wonderful fwiftnefs of the horfes of dchilles, 
by faying they were begotten by the weftern wind. 
Vhis fiction. is truly poctical, and very proper in 
the way of natural alleabiy Towever, it is not 
altogether improbable our author might have de- 
figned it even in the literal fenfe: nor ought the 
notion to be thought very extravagant in a poet, 
fince grave naturalifls have ferioully vouched the 
truth of this kind of generation. Some of therm re- 
late as an undoubted piece of natural hiftory, that 
there was anciently a breed of this kind of horles in 






Achilles {peeds from tent to tent, and warms 
His hardy A4yrmidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around their chicf they ftand, 
Agrim, terrific, formidable band: : 
Grim as voracious wolves that feck the fprings, 
When fcalding thirft their burning bowels wrings.§ 
(When fome tall ftag, frefh-flaughter’d in the wood, 


| Has drench’d their wide infatiate throats with blood) 


To the black fount they ruth, a hideous throng, 

With paunch diftended, and with lolling tongue, 

Fire fills theireye, their black jaws belch the gore, 

And gorg’d with flaughter, ftill they thirft-for more. 

Like furious, rufh’d the AQjrmidonian crew, 

Such their dread ftrength, and fuch theirdeath ful view.. 
High in the midft the great Achilles ftands, 

Direéts their order, and the war commands. 

He, lov’d of Feve, had launch’d for Ziion’s fhores 

Full fifty veflels, mann’d with fifiy oars: 

Five chofen leaders the fierce bands obey, 


Himfelf fupreme in valour, as in fway. . 
. Firft 





NOTES. 
Portugal, whofe ‘dams were impregnated by a 
weitern wind: Varro, Columella, and Pliny, are all 
of this opinion. ; 

“t Here was a neceflity fora fpare horfe, (as in 
another place Nefor had occation for the fame) that 
if by any misfortune one of the other horfes fhould 
fall, there might bea frefh one ready at hand to fup- 
ply his place. This is good management in the 
spoet, todeprive Achriles not only of his charioteer. 
and his arms, but of one of his ineftimable horfes. 

§ There is fearce any picture in Flosner fo much 
in the favage and terrible way, as this comparifon 
of the Adyrmidons to wolves: It puts one in mind of 
the pieces of Spagnolett, or Salvator Rofa: cach cir- 
cumftance is made up of images very ftrongly 
coloured, and horridly lively. The principal defign 
is to reprefent the ftern looks and fierce appearance 
of the AZyrmidons, a gaunt and ghaltly train of raw- 
boned bloody-minded fellows. But betides this, the 
poet feems to have fome farther views in fo many. 
different particulars of the comparifon: their cager 
defirc of fight is hinted at by the wolves thirlling alter 
water :- their ftrength and vigour for the battle is in- 
timated by their being filled with food: and as thefe 
beafts are faid to have their thirlt fharper after they 
are gorged with prey ; fo the AGrmidous are flrong 
and vigorous with cafe and refrefhment, and there- 
fore more ardently defirous of the combat. This 
image of their frength is inculeated by feveral ex 
preflions both in the fimile and the application, and 
feems defigned in contraft to the other Greeks, who 
are all wafled and {pent with toil. 


. 
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Fir march'd Meneftheus, of celeftial birth,’ * - 
Deriv’d from thee, whofe waters wath the earth,* 
Divine Sperchius | Fove defcended flood! - 

A mortal mother mixing with a God. . 
Such was Meneftheus, but mifcall’d by:fame 
‘The fon of Barus, that efpous’d the dame. 

Eudorus next 3 whom Polymele the gay 
Tram’d in the graceful dance, produc’d to. day. 
Her, fly Cylleniuslov’d; on her would gaze, 

As with fwift {tep fhe form’d the running maze: 
To her high chamber from Diena’s quire, 
The God purfu’d her, urg’d, and crown’d his fire. 
The fon confefs’d his father’s heav’nly race, - 
And heir’d his mother’s {wiftnefs in the chace, + 
Strong Lchecléus, bleft in all thofe charms 

That pleas’d a God, fucceeded to her arms 3 
Not confcious of thofe loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he fought and won the dame 5 
Her fecret offspring to her Sire fhe bare ; 

Her Sire carefs’d him with a parent’s care. - 

Pifunder follow’d 5 matchlefs in his art 
To wing the fpear, or aim the diftant dart; 

No hand fo fure of all th’ Amathian line, 
Orifafurer, great Pafreclus! thine. 


The fourth by Phenix’ grave command wasgrac’d; 


Laérces’ valiant offspring. led the laft. 

Soon as Achilles with fuperior care 
Wad call’d the chiefs, and order’d all the war, 
This {tern remembrance to his troops he gave-: 
Ye far-fam’d Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
‘Think with what threats you dar’d the Trojan throng, 
Think what reproach thefe ears endur’d fo long, 
*« Stern fon of Peleus, (thus ye-us’d to fay, : 
While reftlefs, raging, in your fhips you lay) 
** Oh nurs’d with gall, unknowing how to yield; 
«« Whofe rage defrauds us of fo fam’d a field. 
«c Tf that dire fury muft for ever burn, 


« What make we here? Return, ye chiefs, return!” 





NOTES. 
* Homer feems .refolved that every rune about 
Achilles {hould be miraculous. We have feen his 


very horfes are of ccleftial origin; and now his‘ 


commanders, though vulgarly reputed the fons of 
men, are reprefented as the real offspring of fome 
Deity. The poet thus enhances the admiration of 
his chicf hero by every circumftance with which his 
imagination could furnifh him. 

+ it was the cuflom of thofe times to affign the 
uppermoll rooms to the women, that they might 
be the farther removed from commerce : wherefore 
Penelope in the Oay/Jey mounts up into a garret, and 
there fits to her bufinefs. So Priam, in the fixth 
book, ad chambers for the ladies of his court, un- 


‘Oh great Pelafgic, Dedsnaan Fove ! 
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Such were your words--now warriorsprievé nomore. 
Lo there the Trsjans / bathe your {words ini.gore } 


4 This day fhall give you all’your foul demands ; 


Glut.all your hearts! and weary all your hands ! 
Vhus while he-rouz’d: the fire in-ev’ry breaft, 
Clofe, and more'clofe, the lif’ning cohorts prefts . 

Ranks wedg’d in ranks ; of arms a fleely ring - 
Still grows, and {preads,-and thickenswound the king; 
As when a circling wall the-builder forms, - 

Of {trength defenfive egainft winds and ftorms, 
Compaéted ftones the thick’ning work compote, 
And round him. wide the rifing ftru@ure grows. 


4 So helm to helta, and creft to.creft they throng, 


Shield urg’d on fhield, and man drove man along; 
Thick, undiftinguifh’d plumes, together join’d, 
Float in one fig, and wave before the wind. - 
Far o’er the reft, ‘in glitt’ring pomp appear 
The bold Autometton ; Parade bere a 
Brothers inarms, with equal fury fir’d ; ; 
Two friends, two bodies with one foul infpird. 
But mindful ofthe Gods, Achilles went 
Tothe rich coffer, in his fhady tent: 
There lay on heaps his various garments roll’d, 
And coflly furs, and carpets {tiff with gold. 
(The prefents of the filver-footed dame.) 


‘From thence he took a bowl, of antique frame, 


Which never man had flain’d with ruddy, wine, 

Not rais’d in off’rings to the pow’rs divine, 

But Peleus’ fon ; and Peleus’ fon to none 

Had rais’d in off’rings,. but to ‘Fcve alone. | 

This ting’d with fulphur, facred firft to flame, 

He purg’d; and wath’ditin the running flream. 

Then cleans’d his hands; and fixing for a {pace 

His eyes.on heaven, his feet upon the place 

Of facrifice, the purple draught he pour’d, 

Forth in the midft ; and thus the God implor’d.t 
Oh thou fupreme! high-thron’d all heightabove ! 


Who 





NOTES. ‘ 
der the roof of his palace, The Lacedemonians 


‘called thefe high apartments by aname which figni- 


fics eggs. It is probable it was this that gave occa- 
fion to the fable of Helen’s birth, who is faid to be 

born from an rege. . 
£.Though the chara€ter of Achilles every where 
fhews a mind fwayed with unbounded paffions, and 
entirely regardlefs of all human authority and law 5 
yet he preferves a conflant relpeét to the Gods, and 
appears as zealous in the fentiments and actions of 
piety as any hero of the //ad s who indeed are all 
remarkable this way. ‘The prefent paffage is an ex- 
aét defcription and perfee ritual of the ceremonics 
on thefe occafions. Achilles, though an urgent 
affair 
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Who ’midft furrounding frofts, and vapours chill, 

Prefide on bleak Dedona’s vocal hill :* : 

: NOTES, ; 

affair called for his friend’s affiftance, would not yet 

fuffer iim to enter the fight,-till in a moft folemn 

manner he had recommended him to the protection 
- of Jupiter: and this we think a ftronger proof of his 
~- tendernefs and affeCtion for Patreclus, than either 
the grief he_expreffed at his death, or the fury he 
fhewed to revenge it. ae 

* The frequent mention of eracks in Homer and 
the ancient authors, may make it not improper to 
give the reader a general account of fo confiderable 
a part of the Grecian fuperftition. The oracles were 
ranked among the nobleft and moft religious kinds 
ofdivination’; the defign of them being to fettle 
fuch animmediate-way of converfe with their Gods, 
as to be able by them not only to explain things in- 
tricate and obfcure, but alfo to anticipate the know- 


ledge of future cvents; and that with far greater . 


certainty than they could hope for from men, who 
out of ignorance and prejudice muft fometimes 
either conceal or betray the truth. So that this 
becanie the only fafe way of deliberating upon affairs 
of any confequence, either public or private. Whe- 
ther to proclaim war, or conclude a peace; to in- 
flitute a’ new form of government, or enact new 
Jaws; all was to be done with the advice and ap- 
probation of the oracle, whofe-determinations were 
always held facred and inviolable. As to the caufes 
of oracles, Fupiter was looked upon as the firh 
caufe of this, and all other forts of divination; he 
had the book of fate before him, and out of that 
revealed either more or lefs, as he pleafed, to infe- 
rior dzmons. But to argue more rationally, this 
way of accefs to the Gods has been branded as one 
of the earticft and grofleft picces of pricfcraft, that 
obtained in the world, For the pricits, whofe de- 
peadance was on the oracles, when they found the 
cheat had got fuffcient footing, allowed no man to 
confult the Gods without collly facrifiees and rich 
prefents to themfelves: and as few could bear this 
expence, it ferved to raife their credit among the 
common people, by -keeping them at an awful 
diflance. And to heighten their efleem with the 
better and wealthier fort, even they were only ad- 
milted upon a few ftated days: by which the thing 
appeared Mill more myflerious, and for want of this 
good management, mult quickly have been feen 
through, and fall to the ground. But whatever jug- 
fling there was as to the religious pirt, oracles “had 
certainly a good effet as tothe public; being admi- 
a fitited to the genius of a people, who would 
oO. 12, ; 









(Whofe groves, the Sei, race auftere! furround, 


‘Their feet unwafh’d, their flumbers on the ground ; 
~ Who 





NOTES : . 
join in the moft defperate expedition, and admit of 
any change of government, when they underftood 
by the oracle it was the irrefiftible will of the Gods. 
This was the method AZinos, Lycurgus, and all the 
famous law-givers took ; and indeed they found the 
people fo. entirely devoted to this part of religion, 
that it was generally the eafieft, and fometimes the 
only way of winning them into a compliance. And 
then they took care to have them delivered in fuch 
ambiguous terms, as to admit of different conftruc- 
tions according to the exigency of the times; fo 
that they were generally interpreted to the advantage 
of the ftate, unlefs fometimes there happened to be 
bribery or flattery in the cafe ; as when Demafthenes 
complained that the Pythia {poke as Philip would 
have her. ‘The moft numerous, and of greatelt re- 
pute, were the oracles of Apollo, who in fubordina- 
tion to Fupiter,, was appointed to prefide over, and 
infpire all forts of prophcts and diviners. And 
amongit thefe, the Defphiaz challenged the firft 
place, not fo much in refpect of it’s antiquity,-as 
it’s perfpicuity and certainty ; infomuch that the 
anfwers of the Tripos came to be ufed proverbially 
for clear and infallible truths. Here we muft not 
omit the firft Pyrhia or prieftefs of this famous oracle 
in heroic verfe. ‘They found a fecret charm in 
numbers, which made every thing look pompous 
and weighty. And hence it became thé general 
practice of legiflators and philofophers, to deliver 
their laws and maxims jn that drefs: and fearce 
any thing in thofe ages was writ of excellence or 
moment but in verfe. This was the dawn of poetry’, 
which foon grew into repute 5 and fo long as it fer- 
ved to fuch noble purpofes as religion and govern- 
ment, poets were highly honoured, and admitted 
into a fhare of the adminifiration, But by that 
time it arrived to any perfedlion, they purfued 
more mean and fervile ends; and as they proltituted- 
their mufe, and debafed the fubjeét, they funk pro- 
portionably in their efteem and dignity.” As to the 


‘hiflory of oracles, we find them mentioned in the 


very infancy of Greece s and it is as uncertain when 
they were finaly extinét, as when they began. For 
they often loft their prophetic faculty for forme time, 
ard recovered itagain. We know it is a common 
opinion, that they were univerfally filenced upon 
our Saviour’s appearance in the world: and if the 
devil had been permitted for fo many ages to duhuide 
mankind, it might probably have been fo. But we 
are alfured from hiflory, that feveral of them con- 
3 A Uaued 
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Who hear, fronr ruftling oaks, thy*dark decrees ;* | Hear, as of old! Thou gav’ft, at Thetis’ pray’r,. 


And catch. the fates, low-whifper’d in the breeze. 


: NOYES. : 
tinued till the reign of ‘Julian. the apoftate, and 
were confulted by him: and therefore we look 
upon the whole bufinefs.as of human contrivance; 
" an egregions impolture founded upon fuperftition, 
and-carried on by policy and intere(t, till the brighter 
oracles of the holy fcriptures difpelled thefe mifts 
of error and enthufiafm.—Achilles invokes “Fupiter 
with thefe particular appellattons, and reprefents to 
him the fervices performed by thefe priefts and pro- 
phets; making thefe honours, paid in his_own 
country, his claim for the proteGtion of this Deity. 
‘Fupiter was looked upon as the firft caufe of all 
divination and oracles. The firft oracle of Dedona 
was founded by the Pelafgi, the moft ancient of all 
the inhabitants of Greece, which is confirmed by 
- Hefiod. "The oaks of this place were faid to be en- 

dowed with voice, and prophetic fpirit ; the priefts 
who gave anfwers concealing themfelves in thefe 
trees; a practice which the pious frauds ef fucceed-. 
ing ages have rendered not improbable. 

* Lee feems to fay clearly enough, that thefe 
priefts lay on the ground and forbore the bath,~to 
honour by thefe aufterities the God they ferved. 
This example is remarkable, but we do not think 
it fingular; and the earlieft antiquity may furnifh 
us with the like of pagans, who by an auftere life 
tried to pleafe their Gods. Neverthelef’ we are 
obliged to fay, that Strabo, who {peaks at large of 
ahefe Se/ii in his feventh book, has not taken this 
aufterity of life for an effect of their devotion, but 
for a remain of the groffnefs of their anceftors ; who 
being barbarians, and ftraying from country’ to 
country, had no bed but the carth, and never ufed 
a bath. But it is no way unlikely that what was 
in the firft Pelafgians (who founded this oracle) only 
cuftom and ufe, might be continued by thefe priefts 
through devotion. How many things do we at 
this day fee, which were in their original only an- 
cient manner, and which are continued through 
zeal and a fpirit of religion? It is very probable 
that thefe pricfls by this hard living had a mind to 
attraét the admiration and confidence of a people 
who loved luxury and delicacy fo much, We were 
willing to fearch into antiquity for the original of 
thele Sel, prielts of Fupiter, but found nothing fo 
ancient as Homer: Herodotus writes in his fecond 
book, that the oracle of Dedona was the moft ancient 
in Greece, and that it was a long time the only one; 
but what he adds, that it was founded by an Egyp- 


Glory tome, and to the Greeks defpair : I ‘ 
40 





-NOTES |. 

‘fan woman, who was the prieftefs of it, is contra— 
digted. by this paflage of Homer, who fhews that-in. 
the time of the Trayan. war this temple was ferved. 
by men called Se/li, and not by women. Strada in- 
forms us of a curious ancient tradition, importing, 
that this temple was at firft built in Theffaly, that 
from thence it was carried into: Dedona ; that feve- 
ral women who had placed their devotion there, fol- 
lowed it ; and that.in procefs of. time-the priefteffes 
ufed to be chofen from among the defcendants of 
thofe women. To return to thefe Sell; Sophocles, 
who of all the Greek poets is he who has moft imita~ 
ted Homer, {peaks in like manner of thefe priefts in 
one of his plays, where Hercules fays to his fon Hil. 
Jus, ‘* I will declare to thee a new oracle, which 
perfedtly agrees with this ancient one; I myfelf ha 
ving entered into the facred wood inhabited by the 
auftere Se//i, who lie on the ground, writ this anf er 
of the oak, which is confecrated to my father Fupi- 
ter, and which renders his oracles in all languages.” 

Ffomer in this verfe ufes a word which we think 
fingular and remarkable, and fignifies under-prophets. 


~We cannot believe that-it was put fimply for pro- 


phets, but are perfuaded that this term includes fome 
particular fenfe, and fhews fome cuftom but little 
known, which we would willingly difcover.. In 
the Scholia of Didymus there is this remark: “They 
called thofe who ferved in the temple, and who ex- 
plained the oracles rendered by the priefts, Aypophers, 
or ander-prophets.”’ tis certain that there were in 
the temples fervitors, or fubaltern minifters, who 
for the fake of gain undertook to explain the oracles 
which were obfcure. This cuftom feems very well 
eftablifhed in the lon of Buripidess where that. young 
child (after having faid that the prieftefs is feated on 
the tripod, and renders the oracles which Apollo 
di€tates to her) addreffes himfelf to thofe who ferve. 
in the temple, and bids them go and wafh in the 
Caftalian fountain, to come again into the temple, 
and explain the oracles to thofe who fhould demand 
the explication of them. Homer therefore means 
to fhew, that thefe Sel// were, in the temple of Do- 
dona, thofe. fubaltern miniflers that interpreted the 
oracles. But this, after all, does not appear to 
agree with the prefent paflage: for, befides that the 
cuftom was not cftablifhed in Homer’s time, and 
that there is no footftep of it founded in that early 
age; thefe Se/li (of whom Homer {peaks) are not 
here minifters fubordinate to others, they are plaiely 

the 
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Lo tothe dangers of the fighting field ~ . . 

The beft, the deareft of my friends, Iyield:  — 

Tho’ ftill determin’d, to my fhips confin’d, 

Patroclus gone, 1 ftay but half behind. 

Qh! be his guard thy providential care, 

Confirm his ‘heart, and {tring his arm to war: 

Prefs’d by his fingle force, let Hector fee 

His famein arms, not owing all to me. 

But when the fleets are fav’d from foes and fire, 

_ ket him with conqueft and renown retire; 

Preferve his arms, preferve his focial train, 

And fafe return him to thefe eyes again! s 

"Great Yove confents to half the chief’s requeft, 

But heav’n’s efernal doom denies the reft; 

‘To free the fleet was granted to his pray’r; 

His fafe return, the winds difpers’d in air. 

Back to his tent the ftern Achilles flies, 

And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 
Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus’ care, © 

Invade the Z7ajans, and commence the war.. 

As wafps, provok’d by children in their play, * 

Pour from their mantions by.the broad high-way, 

In fwarms the guiltlefs traveller engage, 

Whet all their ftings, and call forth all their rage: 

All rife in arms; and with a gen’ral cry 

Affert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 

Thus‘from the tents the fervent legion {warms, 

So loud their-clamours, and fo keen their arms, 

Their-rifing. rage Pafroclus’ breath infpires, 

Who thus inflames them with heroic fires. 
Oh:warriors, partners of Achilles’ praife ! 

Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days ; 


. ‘ NO T.E S.: 

‘the. chief priefts. The explication of this ‘word 
therefore muft be elfewhere fought, and we thall 
offer our. conjecture, which we ground upon the 
nature of this oracle of Dedona, which was very dif- 
ferent from all the other oracles: in all other tem- 
ples the pricfts delivered the oracles which they: had 
reccived. from their Gods, immediately ; but in the 
temple of Dodona, ‘Yupiter did not utter his oracles 
to his priefts, but to his Se//i; he rendered them to 
the oaks, and the wonderful oaks rendered them to 
the priefts, who declared them to thofe who con- 
fulted them: fo thefe priefts were not properly 
prophets, fince they did not receive thofe anfwers 
from the moutl of their God immediately: but they 
were under-prophets, becaufe they received them 
from the mouth of the oaks, if we may fo fpeak. 
The oaka, properly {pcaking, were the prophets, 
the firft interpreters. of Yupiter’s oracles;, and the 
Sei were under-prophets, becaufe they pronounced 
what the oaks had faid. “Thus 4fomer, in one fingle 
word, includes a very curious piece of antiquity. . 


Your godlike mafter let your a€ts proclaim, 

And add new glories to his mighty name.. 
Think, your Achilles fees you Eoht: be brave, 
And humble-the proud monarch whom you fave. 

Joyful they heard, and kindling as he fpoke, 
Flew. to the fleet, involv’d in fire and fmoke. 

From fhore'to fhore the doubling fhouts refound,. 
The hollow fhips return a deeper found. 

The war ftood ftill, and all around them gaz’d, 
When great Achilles’ fhining armour blaz’d : 

Troy faw, and thought the dead Achilles nigh, 
Atonce they fee, they tremble, and they fly. 

Then firft thy f{pear, divine Pasroclus ! flew, 
Where the war rag’d, and where the tuinult grew.. 
Ciofe to the ftern of that fam’d fhip, which bore - 
Unbleft Protefilaus to Ilon’s there, 

‘The great. Peonyan, bold Pyrachmes, ftood : 

(Who led his bands from Axius’ winding flood) 

His fhoulder-Blade receives the fatal wound ; 

.The groaning warrier pants upon the ground. 

His troops, that fee their country’s glory flain, 

Fly diverfe, fcatter’d o’er the diftant plain. 
Patroclus’ arm forbids the {preading fires, . 

“And from the half burn’d fhip proud Z7oy retires : 
Clear’d from the {moke the joyful navy hes : 

In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies ; 
Triumphant Greece her. refcu’d decks afcends, 

And loud acclaim the ftarry region rends. 

So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain’s head,t 
O’er heav’n’s expanfe like one black cieling {pread; 
Sudden, the Thund’rer with a‘flathing ray, 

Burfts through the darknefs, and lets down the day: 


Vie 

































. NOTE S, 
* One may obferve, that though Homer. fome- 
times takes his fimilitudes from the meaneft and 
fmalleft things in nature, yet he orders it fo as by 
their appearance to fignalize and give luftre to his 
greateft heroes. Here he likens a body of Adyrmt- 
| dons to a neft of wafps, not on account of their 
ftrength and bravery, but of their heat and refent. 
‘ment. Virgil has imitated thefe humble compari- 
fons, as when he compares the builders of Carthage - 
‘to bees. Flomer has carried it a little farther in 
another place, where he compares the foldiers to 
flies, for their bufy induftry and perfeverance about 
a dead body; not diminifhing his herocs by the fize 
of thefe fall animals, but raifing his comparifons 
from certain properties jahcrent in them, which de- 
ferve our obfervation. 

+ All the commentators take, this comparifon in 
a.fenfe different from that in which it is here tran. 
flatcd, They fuppofe Fapiter is here def ribed 
cleaving the air with a flat of lightening, andl 
{preading a.gleam of light over a high mountain,. 
x whicis . 
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The hills thine out, the rocks in profpect rife, 

‘énd ftreains, and vales, and forefts {trike the eyes; 

The filing feene wide. opens to the fight, 

And all th’ unmeafur’d ether flames with light. 
But Troy repuls’d, and fcatter’d o’er the plains, 

Fore’d from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 

Now ev’ry Greek fome hoftile hero flew, 

Bute ftill the-foremoft, bold -Patroclus flew. ; 

As Areilycus had turn’d him round, : 

Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound; 

The brazen-pointed fpear, with. vigour thrown, 


The thigh transfix’d, and broke the brittle bone: - 


Headlong he fell. Next Z4oas was thy chance, 
Thy breaft, unarm’d, receiv’d the'Spartan lance. 
Phylides’ dart, (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 

His blow prevented, and tranfpierc’d his thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away ;- 
_In darknefs, and.in death, the warrior lay. 

In equal arms two- fons of Nefor ftand, 

And two bold brothers of the Lycian band: 

By great Aniilechus, Atymnius dies, 

Pierc’d in the flank, lamented youth.! he. lies, 
Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother’s wound, 
Defends the breathlefs carcafe on the ground; 
Furious he flics, his murd’rer to engage, 

But godly Tbrafimed prevents his: rage, 

Between his arm and fhoulder aims a blow.; 
His arm falls {pouting on the duft below : 

He finks, with endlefs darknefs cover’d o’cr, 
And vents his foul effus’d with gufhing gore. 

Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers. bleed, 

Sarpedsn’s friends, Amifsdarus’ {eed ; 

wImifedarus, who, by turies led, * 

The bane of men, abhor’d Chimera bred.; 
Skilld in the dart in vain, his fons expire, 

And pay the forfcit of their guilty fire, 





NO YT ES, 
which a black.cloud held buricd in darknefs. The 
-application is made to Patroclus pune on the TZ7o- 
gans, and giving refpite to the. Gres Sy who were 
plunged in oblcurity. dsuftathius gives this inter- 
pretation, but at'the- fame time acknowledges it 
improper in this comparifon to reprefent the ex. 
tindion of the flames by the darting of lightening. 
"This explanation is folely founded on the expreflion 
Supiter the lightener, wich epithet is often applied 
when no fueh action is fuppofed. “Che meit ob- 
vious fignification of the words in this paffage, gives 
a more natural and agreeable image, and admits of 
a juller application, “Lhe fimile fcems to be of u- 
_piter difperting a black cloud which had covered a 
high mountain, whereby a beautiful profpeet, which 
ewas before hid in darkneds, fuddenty appears. “his 
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‘Stopp’d_im the tumult Gieebulus lies, 

Beneath Ojveus’ arm a living prize ; 
A living prize not long the Trajan ftood ; 

The thirity faulchion drank his recking blood : 
Plung’d. in his throat-the fmoaking weapon lies; 
Black death, and fate unpitying, {eal his eyes. 

- Amid the ranks, with mutual thirft of fame, 
Lycon the brave,. and fierce Pensleus came 3 

In vain their jav’lins at each other flew, . 

Now, met in arms, :heir eager {words they drew, 
On the plum’d crelt of his Bwotian foe, 

The daring Lycon aim’d a noble blow ; 

‘The {word broke fhort ; but his, -Peneleus {ped 
Full on the jun@ture of the neck-and head: 

The head, divided by a ftroke fo juft, ° 

Hung by the fkin: the body funk to duft. 

_ O’ertaken Neantas. by Merion blecds, 

Pierc’d thre’ the fhoulder as he mounts his fteeds ; 
Back: from the car he tumbles to the ground : 
His fwimming eyes eternal fhades furround. 

Next Erymas was doom’d his fate to feel, 

His open’d mouth receiv’d the Cretan ftcel : 
Beneath the-brain the point a paffage tore, 
Crafh’d the thin bones, and drown’d the:teeth in gore: 
His mouth, his eyes, his noftrils pour a flood ; 
He-fobs his foul out in the gufh of blood’ 

As when the flocks negleéted by the fwain 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie {catter’d o’er the plain, 
A troop of wolves th’ unguarded .charge furvey, 
And rend the trembling, unrelifting prey.. 

Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuaus came ; 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 

But fill at Heder godlike Ajax aim’d, 

Still, pointed at his breaft, his-jav’lin flam’d : 


"| The Trojan chief, experienc’d in the field, 


O’er his broad fhoulders fpread the maffy fhield, 
Obferv’d 


NO TES. 
is applicable to the prefent ftate of the Grecks, after 
Patrocus had extinguithed the flames, which began 
to {pread clouds of {moke.over the fleet. It is Afo- 
mer’s defign in his comparifons to apply them to 
the moft obvious and fenfible image of the thing to 


‘be iluftrated ; which his commentators too fre- 


quently endeavour to hide by moral and allegorical ° 
refinements ;.and thus injure the poet more, by ate 
tributing to himawhat docs not belong to him, “than 
by refufing him wlfat-is really his own. 

% Amifedarus was king of Carta; Lellerophon 
married his danghter, Vhe ancients, gueffed from 
this pafage that the Chimera was not a fiction, fince 
ftomer marks the time wherein fhe lived, and the 
prince with whom the lived; they thought it was 
fome beall of that prince’s herds, who being grown 
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Obfery’d the florm of darts the Grecians pour, | Where horfe and arms, and chariots lie o’erthrown, 

Andon his buckler caught the ringing fhow’r. And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 

He fees for Greece the icale of conquelt rife, No ftop, no check the ftceds of Peleus knew ;- 

Yet flops, and turns, and faves his lov’d allies. * | From bank to bank th’ immortal courfers flew,t 
As when the hand of Fove a tempeft forms, High-bounding o’er the fofle: the whirling car 

And rolls the cloud to blacken heav’n with ftorms, { Smokes thro’ the ranks, o’ertakes the flying war, 

Dark o’er the fields th’ afcending vapotr flies, And thunders after Hledtor ; Heéfor flies, 

And thades the fun, and blots the golden fkies: Patroclis fhakes his lance; but fate denies, 

So from the fhips, along the dufky plain,. § Not with lefs noife, with lefs impetuous force, 

Dire Flight and Terror drove the 7rgan train. The tide of Trojans urge their defp’rate courfe, 


Ewn HeGor fled; thro’. heaps of difarray Than when in autumn. Jove his fury pours,t 
‘The fiery courfers fore’d their lord away : 


# And earth is loaden with inceflant fhow’rs, 
While far behind his Trojans fall confus’d, f (When guilty mortals break th’ eternal laws, 
Wedg'd in the trench, in one vait carnage bruis’d. | And judges brib’d, betray the righteous caufe) 
Chariots on chariots roll s the clafhing fpokes 


} From their deep beds he bids the rivers rife, 
Shock; while the madding fteeds break fhort their { And opens all the flood-gates of the fkies : 
yokes : Th’ impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
In vain they labour up the fteepy mound ; 


Whole fields are drown’d, and mountains fweptaway ; 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 


| Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main ; 
Fierce on the rear, with fhouts, Patreches flies ; f And trembling man fees all his labours vain. 
Tumultuous clamour fills the field and fkies ; And now the chief (the foremoft troops repell’d) 
Thick drifts of dult involve their rapid flight’; 


| Back to the fhips his deftin’d progrcfs held, 
Clouds rife on clouds, and heav’n is fnatch’d from } Bore down half Trey in his refiftlefs way, | 
fight. # And forc’d the routed ranks to ftand the day. 
Th’ affrighted fteeds, their dying lords caft down, § Between the {pace where filver Siznsis flows, 
Scour o’er the fields, and ftretch to reach the town. f, Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires rofe, § 
Loud o’er the rout was heard the victor’s cry, }. All grim in duftand blood, Parroclus lands, 


Where the war bleeds, and: where the thickefk die, |; And turns the flaughter on the conqu’ring bands. ‘ 
‘ Firft 






















NOTES. 
| firftt Olympiad, has thefe words: ‘ There was a 
I great difpute concerning the caufe of this calamity : 
the natural philofophers generally afcribed fuch 
j. events to neceflary caules, not to any divine hand : 
but they who had more devout fentiments, gave a’ 
[;more probable account hereof; afferting, that'it 
was the divine vengeance alone that bronght this de- 
iftruction upon men who had offended the Gods 
with their impiety.” He then proceeds to give an 
account ‘of thofe crimes which drew down this 
-punifhment upon them. ‘Vhis is one, among a? 
ethoufand-inftances, of Afomer’s indireQ and oblique 
»mannet of introducing moral fentences and tnftruc- 
tions. Thefle agreenbly break in upon his reader 
even in defcriptions and poetical parts, where one 
naturally expects only painting and amufement. We 
have virtue put upon us by furprize, and are pleafed: 
to find a thing where we fhould: never have looked: 
to meet with It. : 
§ It looks at firft fight as if Parroclis was very? 
sunétnal in obeying the orders of dehilles, when he’ 


NOTES. 
furious and mad, had done a great deal of mifchief, 
like the Calydonian boar. 

* Hlomer reprefents Heéor, as he retires, making 
a fland from.time to tinte, to fave his troops: and 
he expreffes it by: a fingle ward which does not 
only fignify to flay, but likewife in retising to ftop 
from time to time. 

t Homer had made of Fieéor's horfes all that- 
poetry could make of common and mortal horfes; 
they ftandon the bank of the ditch, foaming and: 
neivhing for madnefs that they cannet leap it. But 
the immortal horfes of Achilles find no obftacle :. 
they lexp the ditch, and ily into the plain. 

t The poet in this image of an inundation, takes 
eceafion to mention a fentiment of great piety, that: 
fuch calamities were the effedls of divine jultice 
punifhing the finsof mankind. This might proba- 
bly refer co the tradition of an univerfal deluge, 
which was very common among the ancient heathen 
writers; molt of themaferibing the caufe of this | 
deluge to the wrath of heaven provaked by the wick~ 
ednefs of. men. Dredorus Steulus, ois. co 5.4 hinders the Zryans from aftending to their town, 
Speaking of an earthquake and inundation, which | and holds an engagement wich them between the 
deilroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred and f-fhips, the river, andthe wall. Bue he feoms a 
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Firft Pronous dy’d beneath his fiery dart, 
Which pierc’d below the fhield his valiant heart. 
Theffor was next; who faw the chief appear, 
And fell the vi€tim of his coward fear ; 
Shrunk up he fat, with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor ftood to combat, nor had force to fly: 
Patroclus mark?d him as he fhunn’d the war, 
And with unmanly tremblings fhook the car, 
And dropp’d the owing reins. Him ’twixt the jaws 
The jav’ lin fticks, and from the chariot draws. 
As on a rock that over-hangs the main, 
An angler, Mucious of the line and cane, 
Some mi htv Ath draws panting to the fhore 3 
Tie) wich lef eafe the barbed jav’lin bore 

.. gaping daftard: as the {pear was fhook, 
te fell, and life his heartlefs breaft forfook. 

N xton Lxyalus he flies; a {tone 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown: 
Full on his crown the pond’rous fragment flew, 
Andburft the helm, and cleft the head in two: 





NOTES. 
wards through very hafte to have flipt his commands, 
for his orders were that he fhould drive them from 
the fhips, and then prefently return; but he 
proceeds farther, and his death is the confe- 
quence. 2 

* The poet preparing to recount the death of 
Sarpedon, it will not be improper to give a fketch of 
fome particulars which chultitute a character the 
moftt faultlefs and amiable in the whole /éad. This 
hero is by birth fuperior to all the chiefs of either 
fide, being the only fon of upiter engaged-in this 
war. His qualities are no way unworthy his 
defcent, fince he every where appears equal in 
valour, prudence, and cloquence, to the moft ad- 
mired herocs: nor are thefe excellencies blemifhed 
with any of thofe defects with which the moft 
diftinguifhing charaéters of the poem are ftained, 
So that the niceft critics cannot find any thing to 
offend their delicacy, but muft be obliged to own 
the manners of thié hero perfe&t. His valour is 
neither rafh nor boiflerous; his prudence neither 
timorous nor tricking 5: and his eloquence neither 
talkative nor boafting. He never .reproaches the 
living, or infults the dead: but appears uniform 
through his conduét in the war, a¢ted with the 
fame gencrons fentiments that engaged him in it, 
having no interefl in the quarrel but to fuccour his 
allies in diflrefs. This noble life is ended with a 
death as glorious 3 forin his aft moments he has no 
other concern, but for the honour of his friends, 
and the event of the day. Homer jullly reprefents 


Prone to the ground the breathlefs warrior fell, 
And death involv’d him with the fhades of hell. 
Then low in dott 2paites, Lchtus, lie; - - 
Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; ~~ 
Amphoterus, and Erymas fucceed : 

And laft Dlepolemus and Pyres bleed. 

Where’er he moves, the growing flaughters fpread 
{n heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. . 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld * 

Grov’ling in duft, and gafping on the field, 

With this reproach his flying hoft he warms, 

Oh ftain to honour! oh difgrace to arms !. 

Forfake, inglorious, the contended plain; 

This hand, unaided, fhall the war fuftain: 

The tafk be mine, this hero’s flrength to try, 

Who mows whole troops, and makes an ‘army fly.. 

He {pake; and fpeaking, leaps from off the car ;. 
Patroclus lights, and fternly. waits the war. 

As when two vultures on the mountain’s height ¢ 
Stoop with refounding pinions to the fight; : 
They 
NOTES. 
fuch a charaGer tobe attended with univerfal efteem:. 
as he was greatly honoured when living, he is as 
much lamented when dead, as the chief prop of 
Troy. The poet by his death, even before that of 
HieGor, prepares us to expe the deftruGion of 
that town, when it’s two great defenders are no 
more: and in order to make it the more fignal and 
remarkable, it is the only death of the /éad attended 
with prodigies :“even his funeral is performed by 
divine affiftance, he being the only hero whole. 
body is carried back to be interred in his native. 
country, and honoured with monuments ereCted to 
his fame. Thefe peculiar ‘and difinguifhing 
honours feem appropriated by our author to him 
alone, as the reward of a merit fuperior to all his 
other lefs perfeét heroes. 

+ Ifomer compares Patrecius gnd Sarpedon to two 
vultures, becaufe they appeared to be of equal 
ftrength and abilities, when they had difmounted 
from their chariots. For this reafon he has chofen 
to compare them to birds of the fame kind ; as on 
another occafion, to image the like equality of 
firength, he fembles both Heéfor and Patroclus to 
lions: buta little after this place, diminifhing the 
force of Sarpedon, he compares him to a bull, and 
Patroclus to « lion. He has placed thefe vultures 
upon a high rock, becaufe itis their nature to perch 
there, rather than in the boughs of trees. “Uheir 
crooked talons make them unfit to walk on the 
ground, they could not fight fleadily in the air, and 

therefore their fittelt place is the rock 
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Were thine exempt, debate would rife above, 
And murm'ring pow’rs condemn their partial Jove. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in tight ; 
And when th’ afcending foul has wing’d her flight, 
Let Sieep and Death convey, by thy command, t 
The breathlefs body to his mative land. 
His friends and people, to his future praife, 
A marble tomb and pyramid fhall raife, 
And lafting honours to his afhes give ; 
His famé (’tis all the dead can have) thall live. 

She faid ; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Affents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
Then,touch’d with grief,the weeping heav’ns diftill’d 
A fhow’rof btood o’er all the fatal field; t 
The God, his eyes averting frora the plain, } 


They cuff, they tear, they raife a {creaming cry ; 
The defert echoes, and the rocks reply : 
_ The warriors thus oppos’d in arms, engage 
With equal clamours, and with equal rege. 
‘fave view’d the combat, whofe event forefeen, 
He thus befpoke his Sifter and his Queen. 
The hour draws on ; the deftinies ordain, 
My godlike fon fhall prefs the PArygian plain: 
Already on the verge of death he ftands, 
His life is ow’d to ferce Patroclus’ hands. 
What paffions in a parent’s breaft debate! 
Say, fhall I fnatch him from impending fate,* 
And fend him fafe to Lycia, diftant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of war ; 
Or to his doom my bravett offspring yield; - 
And fatten with celeftial blood, the field? 
Then thus the Goddefs with the radiant eyes: 
What words arethefe? O fov’reign of the fkies ! 
Short is the date prefcrib’d to mortal man ; } 





















Laments his fon, predet{tin’d to be flain, 

Far from the Lycian fhores, his happy native reign. 
Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 

Each heav’d the thield, and pois’d the lifted {pear : 

From ftrong Parroclus’ hand the javelin fled, 

And pafs’d the groin of valiant Thrafymed : 

The nerves unbrae’d, no more his bulk fuftain, 

He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 


Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow fpan, 
Whole bounds were fix’d before his race began ? 
How many fonsof Gods, foredoom’d to death, 


Before proud Lion, mutt refign their breath ! 
ae. wo 













NOT E S. 
by prudence overcomes thofe natural influences and 
paffions, or by folly fuffers us to fall under them. 

+ ‘The hiftory or fable received in Afamer’s time, 
imported, that Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but 
it faid nothing of his death, This gave the poct. 
the liberty of making him die at Troy, provided that 
after his death he was carried into Lycia, to preferve 
the fable. The expedient propofed by Fuwa folves 
all; Sarpedon dics at Troy, and is interred at Lycia ; 
and what renders this probable is, that in thofe 
times, as at this diy, princes and perfons of quality 
who died in foreign parts ‘were carried into their 
own country to be laid in the tombs of their fa- 
thers. The antiquity of this cuftom cannot be - 
doubted, fince it was practifed in the Patriarchs 
times: Jacob dying in Leypt, orders his children to 
carry him into the land of Cawaan, where he delired 
to be buried, Gen, xlix. 29. 

{ As to fhowers of a bloody colour, many both 
ancient and modern naturalifls agree in’ aflerting 
the reality of fuch appearance, thongh they account 
for them differenly. What fecms the molt pro- 
bable, is that of 2vsmnandus in his Meteoralezy, who 
obferved, that a fhower of this kind, which gave 
great caufe of wonder, was nothing but a quantity 
-of very fimall red infects, beat down to the earth by 
aheavy fhower, whercby the ground was {potted in 
feveral places, as with drops of blood, 


N OT E S, 

* Tt appears by this paffage, that Homer was of 
opinion, that the power of God could over-rule fate 
or deftiny. ‘It has puzzled many to diftinguifh ex- 
a@tly the notion of’ the heathens as to this point. 
Mr. Dryden contends that Jupiter was limited by 
the deftinies, or (to ufe his expreffion) was no bet- 
ter than book-keeper to them, He grounds it upon 
a paffage in the tenth book of Mi-gil, where Jupiter 
mentions this inflance of Sarpedon as a proof of his 
yielding tothe fates. But both-that, and his cita- 
tion from Ov/d, amounts to no more than that Fu- 
piter gave way ‘to defliny; not that he could not 
prevent it; the contrary to which is plain from his 
doubt and deliberation in this place. And indeed 
whatever may be inferred of other poets, Homer’s 
opinion at leaft, as to the difpenfations of God to 
man, has ever {eemed tous very clear, anddiftindlly 
agreeable to truth. We fhall find, if we examine 
his whole works with an eye to this dotrine, that 
he affigns three caufes of all the good and evil that 
happens in this world, which he takes a particular 
care todiftinguifh. Firf, the zr// of Gad, fupcrior 
toall. Secondly, dfiizy or fate, meaning the laws 
and order of nature atteQing the conflttutions of 
men, and difpofing them to goud or evil, profpcrity 
or misfortune; which the fapreme being, if it be 
his pleaftre, may over-rule (as he is inclined to do 
in this place), but which he generally fuffeis to take 
effect. Thirdly, our own /ree will, which cither 
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Two founding darts the Lyc/an leader threw; 
The frft aloof with erring fury flew, 

The next tranfpierc’d Achilles’ mortal fteed, * 
The gen’rous Pedafus, of Theban breeds 

Fix’d in the thoulder’s joint, he reel’d around ; 
Roll'd in the bloody duft, and.paw’dtheflip’ry ground, 
His fudden fall th’ entangled harnefs broke; 

Fach axle crackled, and the chariot fhook : 
When bold 2udam-dan, to difengage 

Vhe farting courfers, and reftrdin their. rage, 
Divides the traces with his fword, and freed 

Th’ incumber’d chariot from the dying ftced: 
‘The.reft move on, obedient to the rein ; 

The ear rolls flowly o’er the dufty plain. 

The tow’ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
And firlt Sarpedsn whirl’d his weighty lance, 
Which o'er the warrior’s fhoulder took it’s courfe, 
And fpent in empty air it’s dying force. 

Not fo Patroclus’ never-erring dart; 

Aim’d at his breaft, it pierc’d the mortal part 

Where the ftrong fibres bind the folid heart. 

Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine (fit mait for fome great admiral) 

Nods to the ax, till with a groaning found 

Itfinks, and fpreads-it’s honours on the ground ; 

‘Thus fell the king ; and laid on earth fupine, 

Before his chariot ftretch’d his form divine: 

He grafp‘d the duft diftain’d with ftreaming gore, 

And pale in death, lay groaning on the fhore. 

So lies a bull beneath the lion’s paws, 

While the grim favage grinds with foamy jaws 

The trembling limbs, and fucks the fmoaking blood ; 

Deep grodns, and hollow roars, rebellow through 
the wood. — 

Then to the leader of the Lycian band 
‘The dying chief addrefs’d his laftcommand.  - 
Glaucus, be bold; thy tafk be firft to daret 
The glorious dangers of deftructive war, 
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NOT SEBS. 

* The other two horfes of dehilies, Xanthus and 
Balius, were immortal, as we have, already feen in 
this book. It is a merry conccit of Au/lathrus, that 
Pedafus is only faid to be mortal, becaufe of three 
hoifes he only was a gelding. It is pity poor Fe- 
dafus had nota better fate to have recompenfed the 
lois of his unmortality. 

+ This dying {peech of Sarpeden deferves par- 
ticular notice, being made up of noble fentiments, 
and filly anfwering the character of this brave and 
generous prinee, which he preferves in his Jaft mo- 
ments. Being fenlible of approaching death, with- 
eut any (ranfports of rage, or defire of revenge, he 
cals to his friend to tike care to preferve his “body 









To lead my troojs, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and fupply the dead. 

Tell ’em, I charg’d them with my lateft breath 
Not unreveng'd to bear Sarpedon’s death. 

What grief, what fhame muft Glaucus undergo, 
| If thefe fpoil’d armsadorna Grecian foe? 

! Then as a friend, and-as. a warrior, fights; 

| Defend my body, conquer in my righ ;, 


t That taught by great examples, all may try, 

; Like et ase vith, or like me to din a 

He ceas’d ; and fates fupprefs’d his. lab’ring breath; 
i And his eyes darken’d with the fhades of death. 

; Th’ infulting victor with difdain beltrode 

: The proftrate prince, and on his bofom trod. 
‘Then drew the weapon from his panting heart,, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart; 

| From the wide wound gufh’d out.a ftream of blood, 


And the foul iffu’d in the purple flood. 

___His flying fleeds the AZyrmidons detain, . 
‘Unguided now, their mighty matter flain. 
:All-impotent of aid, transfix’d with grief, 

| Unhappy Gleucus heard the dying chief. 

: His painful arm, yet ufelefs with the fmart 


[i Infli€ted late by Teucer’s deadly dart, 
4? Supported on his-better hand he ftay’d ; 
*To Pheebus then (‘twas all he could)-he pray’d. 


- _ All-feeing Monarch! whether. Lycia’s coatt, 
:Or facred Zien, thy, bright prefence boaft, 
.Pow’rful alike, to cafe the wretch’s fmart;’ 

Oh bear me! God_ of ev'ry healing art ! 

Lo! ftiff with clotted blood, and pierc’d with pain, 


That thrills my arm, and fhoots through ev’ry veins, 


TI ftand unable to fiftain'the fpear, 
And figh, at diftance from the glorious war. 
Low in the dtift is great Sarpedon Jaid, 


| Nor ove vouchfaf’d his haplefs offspring aid. 


But thou, O God of Health! thy fuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my flaughter’d friend. 





NOTES. 
and arms from becoming a prey to the enemy: 
and this he fays without any regard to himfelf, but 
one of the moft tender concerns for his friend's re- 
putation, who mufl for ever become infamous if 
he fails in this point of honour and duty. If we 
conceive this faid by the expiring here, his dying 
looks fixed on his wounded difconfolate friend, the 
{pear remaining in his body, and the vietor landing 
by ina kind of extafy furveying his conqueft; thefe 
circumitances will form a very moving picture. 
Patrochis all this time, cither out-of humanity or 
furprize, omits to pull) out the fpear, which how- 
ever he does not long forbear, but with it drawing 
forth his vitals, puts a period to this gallanc life. 








For .- 
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Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theffalia there, and Greece, oppofe their arms. 
With horrid fhouts they circle round the flain ; 
The. clath of armour rings-o’er all the plain. 

Great ‘Fove, tofwell the horrors of the tight, . 
O’er the fierce armies pours pernicicus night,* - 
And round his fon confounds the warring hofts, 
His fate ennobling with. a croud ofghofts. 
‘ Now Greece gives way, and great Lpigeus falls ; 
| Agacleus’ fon, from Budium’s lofty walls: 
{| Who chec’d for murder thence, a fuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filver footed dame; 
Now fent to Troy, Achilles’ arms to aid, 
He pays due vengeance to his kinfman’s fhade. 
Soon as his lucklefs hand had touch'd the dead, 
A rock’s large fragment thunder’d on his head; 
| Hurl’d by Alectorian force, it ‘cleft in twain 
His fhatter’d helm, and ftretch’d him o’er the 
flain. 
Fierce to the van of fight Parreclus came 5 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 
Sprung on.the Trojan and the Lycian band, 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg’d thy hand, 
‘Oh gen’rous Greek / when with full vigour thrown 
At Sthenelaiis flew the weighty ftone, 
Which funk him to the dead: when Troy, too near 
-]| That arm, drew back 3-and Hfecfor Jearn’d to fear. 
‘| Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 
4 Or at the lifts, or at the fighting foe ; 
So far the Ivajans from their lines retir’d 5 
Till Glaucus turning, all the refl infpir’d. 
Then Bathycléus fell bencath his rage, 
The only hope of Chalcen’s trembling age: 
Wide o’er the Iand was ftretch’d his large domain, 
With fately feats, and riches, bleft in vain : 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purfue 
‘The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew ; 
Pierc’d through the bofom with a fudden wound, 
‘He fell, and falling, made the fields refound. 
Th’ Achaians forrow. fortheir hero flain ; 
With conqu’ring fhouts the Trajans thake the plain, 
‘And croud to fpoil the dead: the Greeks oppole ; 
An iron circle round the carcafe grows. 
Then brave Laogonus refign'd his breath, 
Difpatch’d by Merion to the fhades of death: 
On /aa’s holy hill he made abode, 


The pricft of Feve, and honour’d like his God. 
Between 


For thou, though diftant, canft reftore my might, - 

To head:my Lycians;and fupport the fight. ~~ 
Apollo heard; and fuppliant as he ftood, 

His heav’nly hand reftrain’d the flux of blood: 

He drew the dolours from the wounded -party 

And breath’d a fpirit in his rifing heart. 

Renew’d by’ art ‘divine, the hero ftands, 

And owns th’ affiftance of immortal hands. 

Firft to the fight his native troops he warms;. - 

Then loudly calls on Zray’s vindiGtive arms = © 

With ample ftrides he {talks from place to place, 

Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas 3 | ae 

Aeneas next, and Heétor he accoits; 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hofts. a: 
What thoughts, regardlefs chief! thy breaft em- 







loy ? ‘ 
Oh oo foreethal of the friends of Tray! 
Thofe gen’rous friends, who, from their country far, 
‘Breathe their brave fouls out in another’s war. 
See! where induft-the great Sarpedon lies, 
In ation valiant, andin council wife, 
Who guarded right, and kept his people free 5 
To all his Lycians loft, and loft to thee! 
Stretch’d by Pafroclus’ arm on yonder plains, 
Oh fave from hoftile rage his lov’d remains : 
Ah let not Greece his conquer’d trophies boaft, 
Nor on his corfe revenge her heroes loft: 

He fpoke; each leader in his grief partook,. 
Troy, at the lofs, through.all her legions fhook. 
Transfix’d with deep regret, they view o’erthrown - 
At once his country’s pillar, and their own ; 

A chief, who led to T7rcy’s beleaguer’d wall 
-A hoft of heroes, and out-fhin’d them all. 
Fir'd, they:rufh on; firft Eleéfor feeks the foes, 
And with fuperior vengeance, greatly glows. 

But o’er the dead the fierce Parroclus ftands, 

And rouzing Ajax, rouz’d the lifPning bands. 

Heroes, be men! be what you were before 5 
Or weigh the great occafion, and be more. 

The chicf who taught our lofty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extendcd on the field. 
To guard his body rey in numbers flies ; 
Lis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Hafte, ftrip hisarms, the flaughter round him fpread, 
And fend the living Lyetans to the dead. 
_ The heroes kindle at his fierce command; 
The martial fquadrons clofe on either hand : 








: a NOW ES. ; 
cles; thefe two armies ae buried in duft round 
Sarpedon'’s body 3 it is Jupiler who pours upon them 
an obicure night, to make the battle bloodier, and 
to honour the funeral of his fon by a greater num-~ 
ber of victims. . 

3 M 


NOT ES, 

* LHomer calls here by the name of Night, the 
whirlwinds of thick duft which rife from beneath 
the feet of the combatants, and which hinder them 
from knowing one another, Thus poctry knows 
how to convert the moll natural things inte nura- 
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Between the jaw and-ear.the javelin went; 
. The foul, exhaling, iffu’d-at.the vent... 
His fpear Aineas at the vi@or threw, . : : 
-Who ftopping forward from the death withdrew; 
The lance hifs’d harmlefs-o’er his cov’ring fhie'd;.-- -. 
And trembling ftruck, and rooted in the field; |: -:. . 
‘There yet fcarce fpent, it quivers on the plain, «. - 
Sent by the great 4ineas’ arm in vain. 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries): . 
And fkill’d in dancing to difpute the prize, * * 
My fpear, the deftin’d paffage had it found, . 
Had fix’d thy active vigeur to the ground. , 
Oh valiant leader of the Derdan hott! 
{Infulted Aderion thus retorts the boaft) 
Strong as you are, “tis mortal force you truft, 
An armas ftrong may ftretch thee in the duft. 
And if to this my lance thy fate be giv’n, : 
Vain are thy vaunts; fuccefs is Rill from heav’n; 
This inftant fends thee down to Pluto’s coaft, 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoft. 
O friend (Adeneetius’ fon this anfwer gave) . 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave :. 
Not empty boafts the fons of Trey repell, 
Your.fwords muft plunge them to. the fhades of hell.: 
To fpeak, befeems the council; but to dare: 
In loneue aétion, is the tafk of war. 
his faid, Patraclus.to the battle flies ; 
Great Merion follows, and new fhouts arife:..  ; ;. 
Shields, helmets rattle;.as the warriors clofe ; 
And thick and heavy founds the ftorm of blows. 
As through the fhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman’s axe refound 3- 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, . 
While crackling. forefts fall on ev’ry fide. 
Thus echo’d all the.fields with loud alarms, 
So fell the warriors, and forung their arms... 
Now great Sarpedon,.on the firidy fhore, 
His heav’nly form defac’d with duft and gore,.. 
And ftuck with darts by warring heroes.fhed, 
Lies undiflinguifh’d from the vulgar dead. 
His long-difputed corfe the chiefs inclofe, 
On ev’ ry fide the bufy combat grows ; 
hick, as beneath fome fhepherd’s thatch’d abode, 
(The pails high-foaming with a milky flood,) - 
Phe buzzing flies, a perfevering train, 
Inceffant {warm, and chac’d return again. 
‘Fove view’d the combat with.a ftern furvey, . 
And cyes that. flafh’d intolerable day; , 


NOTES, 

* This Rroke of raillery upon Meriones is found- 
ed on the cuflom of his country. For the Cretans 
were peculiarly addiéted to this exercife, and in 
particular are faid to have invented the. Pyrrbic 
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Fix’q. on-the field: his-fight, -his-breaftdebates:., « 


The verigeance due, and. meditates. the fates;; 


‘fT Whether to urge.their prompt effaa, and-call ,. 


‘The force of Heétorto:Patrochis’ fall, : 
This inftant. fee his {hort-liv’d trophies won, _ 
And ftretch him breathlefs on his faughter’d: fons, 
Or yet, with many.a foul’s untimely flight, . 
Augment the fame and. horror of the fight. 
To crown Achilles’ valiant friend with praife , - 
At length:he dooms;:and that, his-laft of days - 
Shall fet.in glory; bids him drive the fog5. - 
Nor unattended, fee the fhades below. 
When Heéfor’s mind he fills with dire difmay ;- 
He mounts his.car, and.calls his hofts aways. 
Sunk. with-Trey’s heavy fates, he fees decline; 
The feales of ‘fove, and pants with awe divine. 
+ Then, not before, the hardy: Lycigns fled, . 
And left their-monarch with the commen, deads , 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall © 
Of carnage rifes, as the heroes fall. 4 
(So Fove decreed !) At length the Greeks obtain . | 
The prize contefted, and-lefpoil. the flain... 
The radiant arms are by Patroclus borneé,. 
Patroclus? fhips the glorious fpoils adorn, 
; Then thus to Phebus, in the,realms above,- 
Spoke from his throne the -cloud-compelling, Feve. . 
Defcend, my Phacbus! on the Phrygian plain, 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon flain 3: 
‘Then bathe-his body in the ,cryftal flood, - 
With. duft difhonour’d, and deform’d with 
O’er all his limbs ambrofial odours fhed, - 
And with celeftial robes adorn the dead. . 
Thofe rites difcharg’d, his facred corfe bequeath. 
To the foft arms of filent Sleep and Death; = 
They to his friends the mournful charge fhall bear, .. 
His friends a tomb and pyramid fhall rear; 
What honours mortals after. death receive, 
Thofe unvailing honours we may give! 

Apolla bows, and from mount /da’s height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 
Thence from the war the breathlefs heré bore, 
Veil’din acloud, to filver Simots’ fhore: 
There bath’d his honourable wounds, and dreft 
His manly members in th’ immortal veft; 
And with perfumes of {weet ambrofial dews, 
Reftores his freflinefs, and his form renews. 
Then Shep and Death, two twins of winged race,t 
Of matchlefs fwiftnefs, but of filent pace, 
: a Receiv’d: 


NOTE f& 
dance, which was performed in complete armour. 
+ Itis the opinion of fome, that by this interment 
of Sarpedon, where Sleep. and Death are concerned, , 
Homer. {cems to intinpate, that there was mows 
clfe 


blaods:- 





>... $0 {poke the God, who darts cele {tial fires: 
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honor nnn eee ennemmennmnmnmeneneanienene nt 
Receiv’d' Szrpedon, at the God’s command, While Heéor checking at the Scan gates 
And.in a moment reach’d the Lycian land; - | His panting courfers, in his breaft debates, 

‘The corfe,amidft his weeping friends they laid, - Or in the-field: his forces toemploy, . 

Where endlefs honours wait the facred fhade.- Or draw the:troops within the walls of Troy. 
Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the'plains, - ‘Thus while he thought, befide hin Phebus itood, 

With foaming. courfers, and- with loofen’d reins. _ | In Afius’ thape, ~who reign’d' by Sangar’s flood ; 

*Fierce on the’ Trojan and the Lycian crew, - (Thy brother, Hecuba ! from Dymas.fprung, 
Ah blind to fate!.thy headlong fury flew: 


A valiant warrior, haughty, bold, and young,) 
Againit-whatfate-and pow’ rfl Fove ordain, ‘Thus he accofts‘him. What a fhameful fight! — 
Vain was thy friend’s command, thy courage vain, 


Gods! is it Heéfor that forbears-the fight? ~ ° 
For he, the God, whofe ‘counfels uncontroul’d Were thine my. vigour, this fuccefsful fpear - 
Difmay the mighty, and confound-the bold ; 


Should foon convince thee of fo falfe-a fear. 
The God who gives, -refumes, and orders all,. 


“Turn then, ah.turn thee to the field of fame, 

He urg’d thee on, and urg’d thee on to fall: ; ‘And in Patroelus* blood éfface thy fhame. 
Who firft, brave hero! by:that arm was flain, * - Perhaps Apollo fhall thy arms fucceed, 

Who lait, beneath thy vengeance prefs’d the plain; } And heav’n-ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

When heav’n itfelf thy fatal fury led, - : 


i : So fpoke-th’ infpiring God ;- then took his flight, 
And call’d to fll the number of the dead ? And plung’d amidft the tumult of the fight. a 
Adreflus firlt.;-- Autonous then fucceeds; _ . ‘He bids Cébrion drive the rapid car; : 
Echeclus follows; next young Megas bleeds ; The lafh refounds;. the courfers rufh'to war, 
Lipifior, Menalippus, bite-the ground ; ‘The God the Gre¢ians finking fouls depreft, 
he flaughter, Elafus and Mulius crown’d: And pour’d fwift fpirits thro” each Trajan breaft.: 
Then funk Py/artes to eternal night; 


Patroclus lights, ‘impatient for the fight ;- 

The reft difperfing, truft their fates to flight. A {pear his left,’ a {tone employs his right : 

Now rey had-ftoop’d beneath his matchlefs pow’r; | With-all his nerves he drives-it at the foe; 
But flaming Pheebus-kept-the facréd tow’r. Pointed above, and rough and grofs below : 
Thrice at the battlements Patrocius ftruck, The falling ruin crufh’d Cebrion’s head, 

His blazing Aigrs thrice Apollo thook: (The lawlefs offspring of king Priam’s bed,) 
. He-ry’d the fourth ;-when, burfting from the cloud, | His front, brows, eyes, one undiftinguith’d wound, 
Amore than mortal voice was heard aloud. ‘The burfting balls drop fightlefs to the ground, . . 

..Patroclus ! ceafe ; ‘this heav’n-defended wall 


‘The chariotcer, while yet he held the rein, 
Defies thy lance; not fated yet tofall; ~ Struck from. the car, falls headlong on the plain. 
‘Fhy friend, thy greater far, it fhall withftand, To the dark fhades the foul unwilling glides, 
Troy fhall not ftoop ev’n to Achilles’. hand. While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 
Good heav’ns! what aétive feats yon artift fhows, . 
“What fkilful divers are our Phrygian foes! + + 
BP Vee : * Mark 


































The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires. 















NOTE Ss. 
gentle and. agreeable view, without any circum- 
ftances of dread or horror; ‘intimating by this 
fiGion, that he wds delivered out of all the tamults 
and miferies of life by two imaginary Deities, Shep - 
and Death, who alone can give mankind eafe and 
exemption from their misfortunes. 

* The poet in a very moving and folemn way 
turns his difcourfe to Patroclus. THe docs not acm 
coft his mufe, as it is ufual with him to do, but 
inquires of the hero himfels who was the firft, and 
who the laft, who fell by his hand? This addrefs . 
ditinguifhes and fignalizes Patroclus, (to whom , 
Flomer ules it more frequently, than we iemetnber 
on any other oceafion) as if he was fome genius or 
divine bein,., and at the fame time ir is very pathe- 
stieal, and apt te move onr conmpattion. 

+ The original is literally thus: “ It isa pity he 
is 


-. NOTES, 
clfe but an empty monument of that hero in Lycia; 
for he delivers him not to any real or folid perfons, 
but to certain unfubftantial phantoms to conduét his 
body thither. He-was forced, they fay, to make 
ufe of thefe machines, fince they were no other 
Deities he could with any likelihood employ about 
this work. What we think better accounts for 
the paflage, is what Philofratus affirms, that this 
alludes to a piece of antiquity. The Lycians (hewed 
the body of Sarpedon, flrewed over with aromatical 
fpices, in fuch a graceful compofure, that he feem- 
ed to be only afleep: and it was this that gave rife 
to the fiction of Alomer, that his rites were perform- 
ed by Step and Death. But after all chefs refined 
obfervations, it is probable the poet intended only 
to reprefent the death of this favourite fon of Fupi- 
ter, and one of his moft amiable charaéters, ina 
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Mark with what eafe they fink into the fand! _ 
Pity! that all their practice is.by-land, .. “Ae 
hen ruthing fudden on his proftrate prize, - 
To fpoi] the carcafe fierce -Patroclus flies : ; 
Swift as alion, terrible‘and bold, 
. That {weeps the fields, depopulates the fold ; 
Pierc’d thro’. the dauntlefs heart, then tumbles flain; 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold-Aeéor leaping from his cary, 
Defends the body, and provokes the -war. ax 
Thus for.fome flaughter’d hind, with equal rage, 
‘Two lordly rulers of the wood engage; . 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow thro’ the fhades. 
Stern Heéor faftens on the warrior’s head, 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 
While all around, confufion, rage, and fright 
Mix the contending hofts in mortal fight. 
So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud . 
In the deep bofom of fome gloomy wood; 
Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 
"The broad oaks crackle, and the Sy/vans groan ; 
‘This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreft in one crafh defcends. 
Not with lefs noife, with lefs tumultuous rage, 
In dreadful fhock the mingled hofts engage. 
Darts fhow’r'd on darts, now round the carcafe 
ring; 
Now flights of arrows bounding from the ftring: 


NOTES. 
is not nearer the fea, he would furnith good quan- 
tities of excellent oyfters, and the ftorms would not 
frighten him; fec how he exercifes and plunges 
from the top of his chariot into the plain! who 


would think that there were fuch good divers at’ 


Troy?” This feems to be a little too long; and if 


this paflage be really Homner’s, we could almoft 


{wear that he intended to let us know, that a good 
foldier may be an indifferent jelter. But it is much 
doubted whether this paflage be his: it is thought 
thefe five laft verfes were added by fome of the an- 
cient critics, whofe caprices LZomer has frequently 
undergone: or perhaps fome of the rhapfodifts, who 
in reciting his verfes, made additions of their own to 
pleafe their auditors. And what perfuades fome of 
it’s being fo, is, that it is by no means probable 
that Patrsel1s who bad Jately blamed Aderfones for 
his litue raillery,againit Atnveas, and told him, that 
it was not by raillery or inve@ive that they were to 
repel the Trojans, but by dint of blows; that coun- 


cil require words, but war deeds:” it is by no. 
means probable, they fay, that the fame Patroclus' 


Should forget that excellent precept, and amufe him- 
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Stones foilow ftones; Tome: clatter on the fields, - 
Some hard, ‘and heavy, fhake the founding thields... 
But where the ‘rifing whirlwind clouds the. plains, }. 
Sunk in foft, duft the mighty chief remains, | : 
And ftretch’d in death, forgets the guiding reins ! J, 
Now flaming from the zenz/h, Sel had driv’a . 
His fervid orb thro’ half the vault of heav'n’;'. 
While on each hoft with equal tempeft fell 
‘The fhow’ring da¥ts, and, numbers funk to’ hell..: 
But when his. ev’ning’ wheels o’erhung the main, 
Glad conqueft refted on the Grecian train. , 


-Then from amidft the tumult and alarms, 


They draw the conquer’d corfe, and radiant arms, 
Then rath Pafroclus with new fury glows, © 

And breathing flaughter, pours amid the foes. 
‘Thrice on the ‘prefs. like AZars himfelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onfet flew. 

There ends-thy glory! there the fates untwine, 
The laft, black remnant of fo bright a line: 

Apollo dreadful ftops thy middle way ; | 

Death calls, and heav’n allows no longer day !* 
For lo! the God, in dufky clouds enfhrin’d, 
Approaching dealt a ftagg’ring blow. behind. . 
The weighty fhock his.neck.and fhoulders feel ; 
His eyes flafh fparkles; his ftunn’d fenfes reel |. . 
In giddy darknefs: far to diftance.flung, J.) ° 
His bounding helmet on the champion rung. . - 


Achilles? plume. is ftain’d with. duft and gore ; .. 


That plume, which never‘{toop’d to earth before, _ 
oe tS , Long . 





‘ am “NOTES . 74 : 
felf with raillery, efpecially in the fight of Hecor. - 
They are therefore of opinion that Parroclus faid no 
more than this verfe, “Good Gods! what an ative 
Trojan it is, and how cleverly. he dives 3’? and that 


‘the five following are {trangers, though very ancient.” 
>We muft juft take notice, that however mean or ill ° 


placed thefe raillerics may, appear'to fome, there 
have not been wanting fich fond lovers of Homer 
as have admired and imitated them. JdZ/ton him. 
felf is of this number, as may be feen from thofe 
jefts which he has put into the mouth of Sutan and 


‘his angels in the fixth book. 


* If Homer is refolved to do any thing extraerdi- 
nary, or arbitrary, which his readers may not very, 
well relifff, he takes care however to prepare them 
by degrees for receiving fuch innovations. He had 
before given us a tketch of this trick of the Gods in. 
the thirtcenth book, where Neptune ferves Alcathaiis. 
much in the fame manner. Apollo here carries it a 
little farther ; and beth thefe are fpecimens of what, 
weare to expe from Adinerve at the death of Hee- 
tor in book 22. 
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Long. us'd,-untoueh’d, .in-fighting fields.to fhine, 

And thade:the.temples.of the man, divine. 

Wise dooms: it now on Heé7or's.helm.to nod; 

ot long-——~for-fate. purfues.him and the God. 

His:fpear in:thivers: falls: his ample:fhield 

Drops aa his ara :: his.baldrick, {trows-the:field : 
The corflet his aftonifh’d breaft forfakes: ; 
Loofe is each joint; each nerve with horror fhakes. 
Stupid he ftares, and all-afli‘tlefs ftands: : 
‘Suth is thé force 6f. more than mortal-hands4 

_A:Dardan youth. there -was, well-known to fame, 

From. Panthus {prung, -Zuphordus was his name; | 

.Fam'd. for the;manage of the foaming horfe, 

_ Skill’d in the dart, and matchlefs in the courle: 

. Full twenty. knights he tumbled from the car, 
While.yet.helearn’d. his rudiments of war. 

-His vent’rous {pear firft drew the hero’s, gore; 

, He {truck, he wounded, but he. durft no.more.; 

_ Nor tho’ difarm’d, -Parraclus* fury ttood ; 

-But fwift withdrew. the long-protended wood, 

_ And;turn'd him fhort,-and herded in-the croud. 
Thus,, by an.arm divine,.and.mortal. fpear, 
Wounded ,at.once, Parroclus yields.to fear, 

Retires for fuccour to his focial train, — ; 
-And flies. the fate, .which-heav’n.decreed, .in vain. 

Stern. Hecfor, .as-the bleeding chief he views, 

Breaks.thro’ the ranks, and his retreat purfues : 

‘The lance. arrefts him with a mortal wound ; 

He falls, ,earth thunders, and his. arms refound. 
With him all Greece,was funk ; that moment all 
er yet-furviving heroes feemd. to fall. 

_ So fcorch’d with heat, along the defart fhore, 
The roaming lion meets a. briftly boar, 

. Faft by the {pring ; they both difpute the floed, é 
With flaming.cyes,.and jaws befmear’d with blood ; 
At length the fow reign favage wins the ftrife, - : 

. And the torn boar. refigns his thirft and life. 








kee NOTES. 

_ ‘There is-much fpirie in this fareafm of Heéfor 
“upon. Patreclus ! nor is Achilles exempt from the 
feverity of. the refleGtion, who (as he imagines) had 
perfuaded his deareft friend to attempt exploits that 
.wereimpracticable. Hc touches him alfo, for flay- 
ing: at-home .in feeurity himfelf, and encouraging 
Péroctus to undertake this perilous adventure, and 
po feck.after fpoils which he was never like to enjoy. 
+ It is an opinion of grcat.antiquity, that when 
the foul is on the point.of being delivered from -the 
body,. aid makes.a nearer approach to the divine 
mature,..atifuch atime it’s views are ftronger and 
clearer, and the mind endowed with a fpirit of true 
prediQion, So Artemon ot Miletum fays in his book 
of dreams, that when the foul hath collected all it’s 
Nov 13. : 
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Patroclus. thus, {o many chiefs o’erthrown, | 

So many lives-effus’d, expires his own. 

As. dying naw at.Lieéfer’s feet-he. lics, 

He -fternly views him, and.triumphing cries: - 
Lie there, Pairsclus! and with thee, the joy 

' “Fhy-pride once, promis’d, . of fubverting Tray.; * 

The tanay’d.fcenes of -J/on wrapt.in flames, 

And thy foft pleafures ferv’d with captive.dames ! 

Unthinking man! I fought, thofe tow’rs to free, 

' And guard that beauteous race from lords like thee: 

But thou.a. prey to.vultures, fhalt be made ; 























i 
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| 
if hy own, Achilles.cannot.lend thee aid ; 
Tho’.much at parting that, great chief might fay, 
And much enjoin thee, this.important day. 
«Return not, .my brave friend, (perhaps he faid) 
«« Without the bloody arnis of -Aecfor dead. } 
-He fpoke, . Patroclas miarch’d, .and thus he fpéd. | 
‘Supine, .and wildly gazing on the. fkies, © ‘ 
With faint, .expiring. breath, the chief replies. 
Vain_boafter! ceafe,, and know the. pow’rs divine ; 
“Fove’s, anu Apolle’s is this deed, not thine; 
To heav’n is ow’d whate’er your own yau call, 
And heav’n itfelf difarm’d me ere my fall. 
Had twenty mortals, gach thy, match in might, 


‘{. Oppos’d.me fairly, they had funk in fight : 
-| By fate and, Phebus was I firft.o’erthrown, 


Euphorbus-next ;.the:third mean part thy own: 
‘But thou, imperjous ! hear.my lateft breath ; 


[The Gods inipire it, and it founds thy death.+ 


Infultingman! thou ,fhalt be foon, as I; 


. |, Black fate hangs.o’er thee, and thy hour draws nigh; 


-Ev’n.now.on life’s Jaft verge-I fee thee ftand, . 


‘T:I.fee thee fall, and.by Achilles’ hand. 


_He faints ; the foul see wings her way, 
(The beauteous, body. left a load of clay) 
:Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coaft;  ~ 


‘A naked, .wand’ring, mclancholy ghoft! 
Thea 
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powers from; every limb and part of the body, and 
1s jult.ready to be fevered from it, at that time it 
.becomes prophetical. Socrwfes alfo in his defence 
tothe Athenians, 1 am now arrived-at the verge of 
life, wherein it is. familiar with people to foretel 
what will come-to pals.” 


We hall conclude our notes on this book, with 
the following tranflation from Lenginus.—It may 
not be improper to difcufs the queftion in general, 
which of the two «is the more eflimable, a faculty 
fublime, or a faultlefs mediocrity? And conle- 
quently, ifof two works, one has the greater num- 
ber of beauties, and the other attains direétly to the 
fublime, which of thefe fhall in equity carry the 

3N prize ? 


Paw tt 
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Then Heéfor paufing, as his eyes he fed 
On the pale carcafe, thus addrefs’d the dead. : 
Fsom whence this boding fpeech, the ftern decree. 
Of death deriounc’d, or why denounc’d to me 2 
Why not as well Achilles” fate be giv’n : 
To £ic&or’s lance? who knows the will of heav’n?” 
Penfive he faid ; then preffing as he lay 
His breathlefs bofom, tore the lance away 3 


NOTES. ~ 
prize? I am really perfuaded that the true fublime 
is incapable of that purity which we find in com- 
pofitrons of a’ lower ftrain, and in effect that too: 
‘much aécuracy finks the fpirit of an author ; where- 
as the"cafe is generally the fame with the favourites 
of nature, and thofe of fortune, who with the beft 
economy cannot, in the great abundance they are 
bleft with, attend to the minuter articles of their 
expence., Writers of a cool imagination are cautious 
in their management, and venture nothing, merely 
to gain the character of being corre@t; but the fub- 
lime is bold and enterprizing, notwithftanding that 
on every advance the danger increafeth. Here pro- 
bably fume will fay that men take a malicious fatis- 
faGion in expofing the blemifhes of an author ; 
that his errors are never forgot, while the moft ex- 
quifite beauties leave but very imperfect traces on 
the memory. ‘To obviate this obje€tion, I will 
folemnly declare, that in my criticifms on Homer 
and other authors, who are univerfally allowed to 
be authentic flandards of the fublime, though I have 
centured their failings with as much freedom as any 
one, yet I have nut prefumed to accufe them of vo- 
luntary faults, but have gently remarked fome little 
defects and negligences, which the mind being in- 
tent on nobler ideas did not condefcend to regard. 
And on thefe principles I will venture to lay it 
down for a maxim, that the fublime (purely on ac- 
eount of it’s grandeur) is preferable to all other 
kinds of flyle, howeyer it may fall into forne in- 
equalities. The “Argonautics of Apollonius are 
faulilefs in their kind; and Ddcceritus hath fhewn 
the happicft vein imaginable for paftorals, except- 
ing thofe in which he has deviated from the country: 
and yet if it were put to your choice, would you 
have your name delcend to pofterity with the repu- 
tation of cither of thofle poets, rather than with 
that of Liomer ? Nothing can be more corrcét than 
the Erigone of Eratofthenes: but is he therefore a 
greater poet than Archilochus, in whofe compofurcs 
perfpicuity and order are often wanting ; the divine 


And upwards caft the corpfe: the reeking fpear 
He fhakes, and charges the bold charioteer.  —* 
But fwift Automedon with loofen’d reins 

Rapt in the chariot o’er the ciflant plains, 

Far from his rage th’ immortal courfers drove ; 
Th’ immortal courfers were the gift of Feve. 
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fury of his genius being too impatient for reftraint, 
and fuperior to law? Again, do you prefer the 
odes of Bacchilides to Pindar’s, or the {cenes of Jon 
of Chios to thofe of Sophocles ? Their writings are 
allowed to be corre&t, polite, and delicate; where- 
as, onthe other hand, Pindar and Sophocles fome- 
times’ hurry on with the greateft impetuofity, and 
like a devouring flame feize and fet on fire whatever 
comes in their way; but on a fudden the conflagra- 
tion is extinguifhed, and they miferably flag when 
nobody expcéts it. Yet none have fo little difcern- 
ment as not to prefer the fingle Ocdipus of Sophocles _ 
to all the tragedies that fon ever brought on the 
ftage. : Shes 

, In our decifions therefore on the chara@ters of 
thefe great men, who have illuftrated: what is ufeful- 
and neceffary with all the graces and elevation of 
ftyle; we muft impartially confefs that, with-all 
their errors, they have more perfedtions than the. 
nature of man can almoft he conceived capable of 
attaining: for it is merely human to excel in other 
kinds of writing, but the fublime ennobleth our-na-. 
ture, and makes near approaches to divinity: he 
who commits no faults, is barely read without cen- 
fure ; but a genius truly great excites admiration. 
In fhort, the magnificence of a fingle period in. one 
of thefe admirable authors, is fufficient to atone for 
all their defe€ts: nay farther, if any one fhould col- 
le& from Homer, Demofthenes, Plato, and other ce- 
lebrated herocs of an-iquity, the little crrors that 
have cfeaped them, they would not bear the leaft- 
proportion to the infinite beauties to be met with in 
every page of their writings. It is on this account 
that cnvy, through fo many ages, hath never been ~ 
able to wreft from them the prize of cloquence 
which their merits have fo juflly acquired: an ac- 
guifition which they flill are, and will in all proba- 
bility continue pofleffed of, 

*« As long as {lrcams in filver mazes rove, 

« Or. fpring with annual green renews the grove.” 


Mr. fenton. 
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Tre seVENTH BaTTLe, FoR THE Bopy or. PATRocLUS: THE AcTS OF MENELAUS. | 
Menelaus, upon the death of Patroclus, defends his body from the enemy :, Euphorbus, cvho attempts it, is fratie- 
He@tor advancing, Menelaus retires; but foon returns with Ajax, and drives him off. | This Glaucus. 
objets to Hedlor as a flight, who thereupon puts on the armour he had won from Patroclus, and renews - 


the battle. 


attempt the chariot of Achilles, which. is borne off by Automedon. 


The Greeks give way, till Ajax rallies them: /Eneas fufiains the Trojans. 


fineas and HeCtor 
The horfes of Achillés deplare- the: lofs 


: of Patroclus: Jupiter covers his ‘body with a ‘thick darknefs: the noble prayer of Ajax on that occafion. 
Menelaus fends Antilochus fo Achilles, with’ the- news of Patroclus’s death: then returns to the sits where, 
WE 


though attacked: with the utmoft: fury, he and Meriones, affifted by the Ajaxes, bear off t 


Saips. 


body ta the 


Tie time is the evening of the eight. and tewentieth day. The feene lies. in the ficlds before. Troy. 





N the cold earth divine Parroclus {pread, 
‘Lies pierc’d with wounds.among the vulgar. 
dead, 





. NOTE S. 

* This is the only book of the Iliad which is a 
continued defcription of.a battle, without any dl- 
‘greflion or cpifode, that. ferves for an interval to 
sefrefh the reader. ‘The heavenly machines too 
sue fewer than in any.other. HZomer {eems to have 
trufled wholly to the, force of his own genius, as 
fuflicient to fupport him, whatfoever lengths he was 
carried by it. But that Spirit which animates the. 
original, ts what we are fenfible evaparates fo much 
in our hands, that, though we cannot think our 
author tedious, we fhould have made him f{eem fo, 
if we had not tranflated this book with all potlible. 
eoncifencis. We hope there is nothing material: 
omitted, though the verfion confills but of fixty-five 

C7 


Great:Menelaiis, touch’d with gen’rous woe, t 
‘Springs to the front, and guards him from the 
foe: . : 
eee Thus 
NOvTRLS. = 
lines more than the original. However, one may 
obferve there are more turns of fortune, .more de- 


. feats, more rallyings, more accidents, in this battle, . 


than in any other; becaufe it was to be the lait 


| wherein the Greeks and Zrejans were upon equal 
{ q 


terms, before the return of Achies: and befides, all 
this ferves to introduce the chief hero with the 
greater pomp and dignity. 

t The poet here takes occalion to clear AZenelaus 
from the inputations of idle and effeminate, caft on 


ehim in fome parts of the poem; he fets him in the 


front of the army, expofing himfelf to dangers in. 

defending the body of Patracius, and gives him the 

conquell of Lu¢herbus, who had.the firit hand. in his 
death: . 


4: 
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But far the vaineft of the boaftful kind 

The fons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 

Yet ’twas but late, bencath my conqu’ring iteel 

This boafter’s brother, Adyperenor, fell, . 

. Againit our-arm-which. ralhly he.dety’d, 

{Vain was his vigour, andas‘vain his. paride. * 

Thefe eyes behe!d him on the duft expire, 

No more to chear his fpoufe, or glad his fire. 

Prefumptuous youth! like his fhall be thy doom, 

Go, wait thy brother to the Szygiaxr gloom ; 

Or while thou-may’ft, avoid the threaten’d fate ; 

7Foots={tay-to-feel-it, and are wife too late. 
Unmnov’d, Eupherbus thus: That a€tion known, 

Come, for my brother’s blood repay thy own. 

His weeping father claims thy deitim’d head, 


Thus round her new-fall’n young, the heifer moves,* 
Fruit of her throes, and firft-borm of her loves, 
-And anxious, (helplefs as he lies, and bare). 
“Turns, and re-turns her, with a mother’s care. 
-Oppos'd to each-that near the carcafs came, 
‘His-broad 4hield glifrimers, antl his.Jancésflanje, 
“The (on of Panthus tkill’d the dart to fend, + 
‘flyes the dead hero, and infults the friend. 
‘This hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low; 
Warrior! defift, nor tempt an equal blow : 
“To me the {poils my prowefs won, refign ; © 
Depart with life, and leave the glory-mime 
"The Yrejanthus. "The Spartan monarch burn’d 
“With gen’rous anguifh, and in fcorn return’d. 
Laugh’ft thou not, ove / from thy fuperior throne, i 
When imortals boaft of prowefs not their own? And fpoufe, a widow in her bridal bed. 
Not thus the lion glories in his might, ; | On thefe thy conquer’d fpoils I fhall beltow, 
Nor panther braves his {potted foe in fight, ‘To foothe’a confort’s ainda parent’s woe, 
Nor thus the boar (thofe terrors of the plain), _—_}.No longer then defer the glorious {trife, | 
Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain. Let heav’n decide our fortune, fame, and life. : 
: so PSwift 
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death. “He is:reprefented: as ‘the foremoft:who ap-; 
.pears in his defence, not only as one of.a. like daf-,. 
-pofition of mind with Patroclus, a kind and :gene-. 
rous friend; but‘as being more immediately. con-, 
“cerned in honour to-protect from injuries the-body, 
-of a hero that fell in his caufe. oS 
* In this comparifon, the poet accommodating | 
himfelf to the occafion, méans only to défcribe the. 
affeGtion Menelaus had for Patroclus, and the man-, 
ner in which’ he prefented’ himfelf to’ deferid*his* 
body: and this comparifon is fo much the more juft 
and agreeable, as /Menclaus was a prince fill of 
-goodnefs and mildnefs. He muft have little fenfc 
or knowledge in poetry, who thinks that it ought: 
to: be: fuppreffed. It is ‘true, we thould not ufe “iti, 
now-a-days, by reafon of the low ideas we have of the: 
animals from which it is derived; butthofe not being 
the ideas of Homer's time, they could not hinder him, 
“from making a proper uf of fuch a comparifon. It. 
f:ems fomewhat remarkable, that the -fevcral com-i 
parifons-to illuftrate the concern for Patroclus ave 
taken from the moft tender fentiments of nature. 
Aehilles, in the beginving of his fixteenth book, con~ 
fiders him asa child, and himfclf as his mother. 
The forrow of Menelaus is here deferibed as that! 
of a heifer for her young onc. Perhaps thefe are 
deiigned to intimate the excellent temper and good= 
nels of Pafrecins, which is expresfed? in that fine 
cloy of hith in this book, Fle Auew haw to be gond- 
natured to all men, ‘This gave all mankind thefe 
fentiments for him, and no doubt the fame: is 


: = NO Jess. oe 
-ftrongly pointed at -by.the.uncormmon, concern of 
the whole army to réfene-his, body. “The :diflimi- 
-litude of manners between’ thefe two friends,, déhilles 
and -Patreclus,. is very -obferyable : \fach, friendfhips 
‘are not uncommon,.and, we have oftensaffigned ,this 
reafon for them, “that .itlis natural for men:to, feck 
the-affiftance of thofe qualities-in others which they 
want themfelvés. That is ftill better if applied to 
Providence, which affeciates men of different and 
contrary qualitiés, in order to make a more perfect 
fyftem, But, whatever is cuftomary in nature, 
‘Homer had a good poetical reafon for it, for it 
affords many incidents to illuftrate the manners of 
thei both imore ftrongly; and is what’ they.callia 
‘contraft in painting. : 

+ The conduct of Homer is admirable, in bring- 
ing. Luphorbus and. Menelaus together upon this.oc- 
cafion ; for hardly-any ‘thing ' but fuch a fignal re- 
venge for the death’ 6f is brother, could have made 
-AuphorbuSftand -the-encounter. iAdenclaus: putting 
hiny in mind of the/death-of his:brother,, gives oc- 
 cafion (we think): to: one’of:the-fineft arifwers in all 
Homer 3 im which the intolente ‘of AZenelaus is ree 
turned in-a-way-to draw pity from evety reader ; 
-andwebelieve thereis hardly one, after fich a fpeech, 
that would not-with &uphorbus had the betrer of 
“WMenclaus: a writer of romances would not have 
failed’ to have given Euphordus the victory. But 
however, -it was fitter ‘to make A4enelaus, who had 
recuived the greateft injury; do the mroit revengeful 
-actions. 
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Swift as the word the miffile lance he flings, 
The weil-aim’d weapon on the buckler rings, 
But blunted by the brafs innoxious falls, 

‘On Foue'the father, great, Airides calls. 

Nor tlies the javelin from his arm in vain, 

‘Je pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain 3 
Wide through the neck appears. the grizly wound,. 
Prone finks the warrior, and his arms refound. 
The fhining circlets of his golden hair, 

Which ev’n the ‘Graces might be proud to wear, 
Inftarr’d with gems and gold, ‘beftrow the fhore,* 
With duft difhonour’d, and deform’d with gore. 

As the young olive, in fome fylvan fcene, 
Crown’d by frefh fountains with eternal green, t 
Lifts the gay head, in {newy flow’rets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air; . 
When lo! a whirlwind from high heav’n invades’ 
The tender plant, and withers all it’s fhades; 
It li¢s:uprooted from it’s genial bed, 
A lovely ruin now defac’d and dead. 
“Thus young, thus beautiful, Huphorbus lay, t 
‘While.the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 
‘Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 
Affrighted Trey the tow’ring vitor flies; - 
Flies, as before {ome mountain lion’s ire 
The village curs, and trembling fwains retire ; 
‘When o’er the flaughter’d bull they hear him roar, 
And fee his jaws diftil with fmoaking gore ; 
All pale with fear, at diftance fcatter’d round, * 
ay fhout inceffant, and the vales refound. 

eanwhile Apollo view’d with envious eyes, 
And urg’d great Aecfor to difpute the prize, 
(In Mentes’ fhape, beneath whofe martial care 
The rough Cicontais learn’d the trate of war) 

. é NOT ES. 

* We have fcen here a Trajan who ‘ules gold 
and filver to adorn his hair; which made Pliny fay, 
that he doubted whether the women were the firft 
that ufed thofe ornaments. He might likewife 
have ftrengthened his doubt by the cuftom of the 
Athenians, who put into their hair little grathop- 
‘pers of gold. 

+ This exquifite ‘fimile fincly illuftrates the 
beauty and fudden fall of Zuphorbus, in which the 
allufion to that circumftance of his comely hair is 
peculiarly happy. Porphyrypand Famblreus acquaint 
us of the -particnlar atfeQion Lythagoras had for 
thefe verfes, which he fet to the harp, and ufed to 
repeat as-his own Lépicedion. Perhaps it was his 
fondnefs of them, which put it into his head to fay, 
‘that his foul crantiniaiated to him from this hero. 
However it was, this conceit of Pythagoras is fa- 
‘Mous tn antiquity, and has given occafion to a dia- 

O. 13, 








: Forbear, he cry’d, with fruitlefs {peed to-chace 


Achille? courfers of xthereal race ; 
They Roop not, thefe, to mortal man’s command, 
Or ftoop to none but great Achilles hand. 
Too long amus’d witha purfuit fo vain, 
Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus flain! 
ey Sparta flain! for ever now fupprelt 
he fire which burn’d in that undaunted breaft! 
Thus having fpoke, “polls wing’d his flight, 
And mix’d with mortals in the toils of fight: 
His words infix’d unutterable care 
Deep in great Heéfor’s foul: through all the war 
He darts his anxious eye; and inftant view’d 
The breathlefs-hero in his blood imbru’d, © 
(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 
And in the victor’s hands the fhining prey. 
Sheath*d in bright arms, thro’ cleaving ranks he flics, 
And fends.his voice in thunder to the {kies : 
Fierce as a flood. of. flame by Vulcan fent, 
It flew, and fir’d the nations as it went. 


| Atrides from the voice the ftorm divin’d, 


And thus explor’d his own unconquer’d mind, 
Then fhall I quit Patrcelus‘on the plain, 


¥ Slain in my caufe, and for my honour flain, 


Defert the arms, the relics of my friend ? 


] Or fingly, Heder and his troops attend? 

] Sure where fuch partial favour heav’n beftow’d, 

4 To brave the hero were to brave the God : 
Forgive me,. Greece, if once I quit the field ; 


*Tis not to Heéor, but to heav’n I yield. 


# Yet, nor the God, nor heav’n fhould give ‘me fear, - 
| Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear: |] 


Still would we turn, ftill battle on the plains, 


And give 4chilles all that yet remains se 





NOTES. 
logue tn Lucian entitled The Cock, which is, we 
think, the fineft piece of that author. ' 

< Thisis the only Trajan whofe death the poct 
laments, that he might do the more honour to Pa- 
troclys, his hero’s friend. The comparifon here 
ufed is very proper, for the olive always preferves 
it’s beauty. But where the poet fpeaks of the 
Lapithe, a hardy and warlike people, he compares 
them to oaks, that ftand ‘unmoved in ftorms and 
tempefts; and when Heor falls by Ajax, he likens __- 
him to an oak ftruck down ‘by Foue’s thunder” 
Juft after this foft comparifon upon the beauty of 
Luphorbus, he paffes to another full of ftrength anu 
terror, that of the lion. 

|| How obfervable is Homer's art of illuftrating 
the valour and glory of his heroes? Meneldus, who 
fees Heétor and all the Trojans rufhing upon him, 
would not retire if Apollo did not fupport them : 
30 and 
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Of his and our Patroclts——This, no more,. 
The time allow’d: Trey.thicken’d on the fhore,, 
A fable féene! the terrors Hector led: ~ ’ 
Slow he recedes, and fighting, quits. the dead. 

So from the fold th’ unwilling lion parts, * 
Fore’d by loud clamours, and.a {torm of dats 5, 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 

With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 
Wow enter’d in the Spartan ranks, he turn’d’ 

His manly breaft, and with new fury burn’d, 
Overall the black battalions fent his. view, 

And thro’ the cloud the god-like Ajax knew ; 
Whiere lab’ring on the left the warrior ftood, 

All grim in arms, and'cover’d o’er with blood, 
"There breathing courage, where the God of Day 
Had funk each heart with terror and-difmay. 

. Yohim the king. Oh djax, oh my friend. 
Blafte, and Patrocius lov’d remains defend:.  ~ 
The body to Achilles to reflore, 

Demands our care; alas! we.can no more! 

For naked now, defpoil’d-of arms he lies ; 

And Aeéier glocics in the dazzling prize. 

We faid, and.couch’d hisheart. “Vhe raging pair 
Pierce the thick battle, and provoke the wars” 
Already had ftern Hector feiz’d his head, t 

And doom'd to Trajan dogs th? unhappy dead 5. 
Bat foon as Ajax rear’d his tow’r-like thield, 
Sprung to hiscar, and meafur'd back the field.. 
His train to Trsy the radiant armour bear, 

To {tand a-trophy of his fame in war.: 

Meanwhile great Ajax (his broad fhield difplay’d) 
Guards the dead hero with the'dreadful thade ; 
And now before, aud now behind he ftood:- 
Thus in the center of fome gloomy wood, 
With many aflep the lionefs furrounds 

ey (awny young, befet by men and hounds-; 
Slate her hearty and’ rouzing a‘l her pow’rs, 


Dark o'er the fiery baliseach hanging eyebrow low’rs. 





NOTES. 

and though Apelle does fupport them, he. would op- 
pole even Apello, were Ajax but near him. Jf his 3s 
glorions for “A@enelaus, and yet more glorious for 
atjax, and very fuitable to his chara€ter; for Ajax 
waa the braveft of the Greeksy next to Achilles. 

* The beauty of the retreat of Adenehus is 
worthy notice, Homer is a great obferver of na- 
tural imagery, that brings the thing reprefented be- 
fore our view. It is indeed true, that lions, tygers, 
and bealts of prey are the objedis that can properly 
reprefent warriors; and therefore it is no wonder 
they are fo often introduced: the inanimate things, 


as floods, fires, and ftorms, are the belt, and only 


images of ‘batder, 


6 


:Ev’n when he dy’d for Tray, you left him there, ¢ 
_ A: feaft.for dogs, and-all the fowls of air, 





| -Faft by his fide, the gen’rous Spartan glows 


With great revenge, and-feeds-his inward’ woes. 
But Glaucus; leader.of the Lycian aids, ee , 


On Heéfor frowning, thus his flight upbraids: 
Where now. in Heé?er-fhall we Heor find}, 


“A manly form, without a manly. mind. 


Is this, O- chief! a hero’s boafted fame? 

How vain, without the merit, is the name? 4 
Since battle is renounc’d, thy thoughts employ” 
What other methods may preferve thy Troy: 
*Tis time to try if Z/en’s ftate can ftand’ 

By thee alone, nor afk a foreign’hand ; 

Mcan, empty, boaft! but fhall'the Lycrans Nake: 
Their lives for you? thofe Lycans y.ou forfake ?: 
What from thy thanklefs arms can we expeét ?- 
Thy friend Sarpedan proves thy bafe neglect: - 
Say, fhall our flaughter’d bodies guard your walls;. 
While unreveng'd the. great Sarpedmm falls? 


On my command if any Lycian wait, . 
Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate... 


Did tuch a fpirit asthe Gods impart. 


Impel one Zrojan hand, or Trojan heart 5: 


‘(Such, as fhould burn in ev’ry. foul, that draws- 
The fword for glory, and his country’s: caufc}, 


Ev’n yet our mutual arms we might employ,. 
And drag yon carcafs tothe walls of Tray. 
Oh! were Pafroclus our’s, we might obtain: 
Sarpedon’s:arms, and honour’d corfe again! 
Greece with Achilles’ friend fhosild be repaid,. 


_And thus due honours purchas’d:to his {hade.. 


But words are vain-—Let Ajax once appear, . 


| And Aleéfer tremmsles and recedes with fear 3. 


Thou dar’f{t not meet the terrors of his eye; 
And lo! already thou prepar’ft to fly. 
The Trojan chief with fix’drefentment ey’d’ 
The Lycian leader, and fedate reply’d. g 
ayy 





Nor LS. 
+ Homer takes care, fo long before hand, to 
leflen.in his reader?s mind -the horror he may con- 
ceive from the cruelty that Achilles will exercife 
upon the body of A’eéfor. That cruelty. will be 
only the punifhment of this which /feé?or here 
exercifes upon the body of Patraclus; he dregs 
him,. he defigns to cutoff his head, and to leave 
his body upon the ramparts, expdfed to dogs and 
birds of prey. 
$ lt was highly difhonourable in Fve&or to for 
fake the body of a friend and gueft, and againtt the 
laws of ‘/upiter Xenins, or befoitalis, For Crlencts 


‘knew nothing ef Sarpedon’s being honoured with 
gg t > : 


burial by the Gods, and feni einbaluied into Lyris 
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Say, is it juft (my friend):that Heffor’s ear 
From fuch a warrior fuch a fpeech fhould hear? 
I deem’d thee once the wifeft of thy kind, ~ 
But ill this infulte {uits a-prudent mind. 
I fhun great Ajax? I defert my train? * 
°Tis mine to prove the rafh affertion vain 3: 
E joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 
And hear the thunder of the founding fteeds.. 
But Feve’s high will is ever uncontroul’d, 
The {trong he withers, and confounds the bold ; 
Now crowns with fame the miyhty man, and now 
Strikes the frefh garland from the vitor’s brow! 
€ome, thro’ yon fquadrons let-us hew the way,. 
And thou be witnefs, if F fear to-day 3. 
If yet a Gree& the fight.of Heé?or dread}. 
©r yet their héro-dare defend: the dead. 

Then turning to the martial hofts, he cries;. 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lyctans, and allies! 
Be men (my friends) in a@tion as in name,. 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
FleGior in proud Achilles’ arms thall fhine,t 
Torn fromm his friend, by right of conqueft mine. 

NOTES. : 

* Hleéfo# takes no‘ notice of the: affronts that 
Glaucus had thrown upon him, as knowing he had: 
in fome refpeét a juft caufe to be angry; but he 
cannot bear what he liad’ faid of his fearing 4jax,. 
to which part he only replies. This is very agree- 
able to’his heroic chara@ter.  ~ 

t+ The ancients have obferved that Homer caufes 
the arms of Achilles to fall into Fleéfor’s power, to 
equal in fome fort thofe’ tsvo ‘heroes, in the battle 
wherein he is going to engage them. Otherwife it 
might be urged, that Achilles could not have killed 
Heéier without the advantge of having his armour 
made by the hand.of a God, whereas Heéor’s was 
only of the hand of a mortal; but fince both were 
clad in, armour. made by. Vulcan, A.hilles’s viStory 
will be complete, and-in it’s fullluftre. Befides this 
reafon (whichis for neceflity and probability) there 


is alfo another, for ornament ; for Hfemer here pre-'f- 


pares to introduce that beautiful epifode of the divine 
arfaour, which Vuleen makes for Achilles. 

t A difficulty may arife here, and the queflion 
may be afked why Heor fent thefe arms to-Tray 2 
Why did not he take them at firfl?) Phere are three 
anfwers, which we think are all plaufible. The 
firit, that Zéedfor having killed Patrociis, and fecing 
the day very Jar advanced, had no need to take 
thofe arms for a fight almofl at an end. The 
fecond, that he was impatient to thew to Prien and 
Audromeche thofe glorious fpoils.  ‘Uhirdly, he per- 
haps at ficlt intended to hang them up in fome wm- 


| The radiant fpoils to facred Jian bore. ¢ 





Loe 


He ftrode along the field; as:'thus he faid: 
(The fable plumage nodd+d o’er his head) _ 
wift thro’ the fpacious plain he fent a look + 
One inftant faw, one mitant overtook 
The diftint band, that’on the fandy fhore 


There his own mail unbrac’d the field beftrow’d3. 


| His train to Tray convey’d the maffy load. 


‘Now blazing in th’ immortal arms he ftands, 

The work and prefent of celeftial hands ; 

By aged Peleus to Achilles giv’"n, 

As firft to Peleus by the court of heav’n : 

His father’s arms not long Achilles wears, 

Forbid by fate to reach his father’s years, 
Him, proudin triumph, glitt’ring from afar,. 

The God, whofe thunder reds the troubled air, 


* Beheld with pity; as apart he fat, 

- And confcious, look’d throu” all the {cene of fate.- 
- He thook the facred honours of his head ;- 

| Olympus trembled, and the Godhead faid : 


Ab wretched man! unmindful of thy end! 


A moment’s glory ! and what fates attend ?§ 
In 





NOTE Ss. 
ple. Glaucus’s fpeech makes him change his refo- . 
lution, he runs after thofe arms to fight againft Ajax, © 
and to win Parroclus’s body from him. — Alsmer does 
not fufir the arms to be carried into Trey for'thefe 
reafons: That Aledor by wearing them might the 
more encourage the Trajcns, and be the more for- 
midable to the Greeks: that dchilles may recover 


‘them again when he kills Aed?or: and that he may: 


conquer him, even when he is flrengthened with 


that divine armour. 

§ The poet prepares us for the death of Heéfor,. 
perhaps to pleafe the Greck readers, who might be 
troubled to fee him fhining in their hero's arms. 
Therefore Fupiter expreffes his forrow at the ap- 


. proaching fate of this unfortunate prince, promifes. 


to repay his lofs cf life with glory, and nods, tor 
give a certain confirmation to his words. Hye fays, 
Achilies is the bravelt Greek, as Gleucus had jut faid’ 
before 5 the poct thus giving him the greateit com- 
mendations, by putting his praife in the morsh of a. 
God, and of an enemy, who were neither of then 
like to be prejudiced in his favour. Tow beautiful 
is that fentiment upon the miferable fhite of .man- 
kind, introduced here fo arttudy, and fo flrongly 
enforced, by being put into the mouth of the fu- 
preme being! and bow pathetic the denunciation of 
FleFor’s death, by that circumflance of adramtache’s 
difappointment, when fhe fhall no more receive her 
hero glorious from the battle, In che armonr of dis 
conquered cuemy ! 


we ~ 
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In heav’uly panoply divinely bright : 
Thou ftand’ft,.and armies tremble at thy fight.” 
As at Aehilies® felf t: beneath thy dart : : 
Lies flain the great. Achilles’ dearer part: _— 
‘Thou from the mighty dead thofe<drms haft torn, 
Which once the.greateft of mankind had worn, 
Yet live! Fgive thee one illaftrious.day, © 

_ A blaze of glory ere thou fad*{t away. 
For ah! mo more Andxomache fhall come, 
With joyfal tears-to welcome Heéfor.homes 
No more officious, with endearing charms, 

From thy tir’dlimbs unbrace Pelrdes’ arms ! 
Then with his fable brow he.gave the nod, ° 
That feals his werd ;.the fan@tion of the God. ‘ 

The fubborn arms (by ‘Zove’s command difpos’d) 

Conform’d fpontaneous, and around him clos’d; 

Fuld with «the ‘God, .enlarg’d his smembers : 
grew, 

Thro’ all his veins a fudden vigour flew, 

‘The blood in brifker tides began to roll, 

And fers him{clf came rufhing on his foul. 

Exhorting loud thro’ all the field he ftrode, 

And look’d, and mov’d, Achilles, or a'God. 

Now Mefthles,~Glaucus, Afedin he infpires, 

Now Phercys, Chromius, and pps fires; 

The great Therfilchus like fury found, 

Afteropaus kindled at thexfound, 

And Aunenuis, ‘inaugury renown’d. 

Hear all yehofts, and hear, unnumber’d.bands 

Of neighb’ring nations, or of diflant lands !* 

Twas not for ftate we'fummon’d you fo far, 

To boaft our numbers, and.the pomp of war.; 

Ye came to fight; a valiant foetochace, 

"To fave our prefent, and our future race. 

¥or this, our wealth, our products you enjoy, 

And glean-the relics of exhaufted Troy. 

Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 

“To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 


“ 


NOTES, 

* There is much artifice in this fpeech of Hefor, 
who indireétly anfwers all Glaucns’s inve€tives, and’ 
humbles his vanity. G/auens had juft {poken as if, 
‘the Lycians were the only allics of Zrey ; and Heffor. 
here {peaks of the. numerous troops of different na- 
tions, which he exprefsly defigns by calling them‘ 
-horderers upon his kingdom, thereby in fome man- 

ner to exclude the Lycrans, who were of a country - 
~ more remote ; as if he did not vouchfafe to reckon 
them. Jie afterwards confutes what Glaucus faid, 
eethat if the Lycrars would take his advice, they 
would return home ;” for he gives them to under- , 
fland, that being hired troops, they are obliged to 
perform their bargain, and to fight till the war is at 
van end, 





-Whateverhand thall win Patror/ws.flain, 
Whoe’er fall drag-him to the Tran. train, 
With HeGor’s felf fhall equat-honeurs claim $ 


A With Heéor part.the fpoil, -and thare the fame. 


Fir’d.by hts words, the troeps difmils their fears, 
They join, they thicken, they protend their fpears ; 
Full on the Greeds they drive in firm array, 


yj And each from 4jax hopes the.glorious, prey: 


Vain hope! what numbers fhall the field o’erfpread, 


| What viGims perifhi round the mighty dead ? 


_ Great Ajax mark’d the glowing ftorm from far, 
And thus befpoke his brother of the war. 

Our fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 

And all our wars:and plories‘at an end! 

*Tis not this. corfe alone we guard in vain, 


+41 -Condemn’'d to vultures on the 7rejan plain; 


We too mutt yield: the fame fad fate mutt fall 


+} On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all. 


See what a tempeft direful Aleéor {preads, 

And lo! it burfts, it: thunders on-‘our heads! 

Call on our Grecks, ifany hear the call,+ 

The braveft Greeks : this hour demands them all, 
The warrior rais’d his voice, and wide around 

The field.re-echo’d the diflrefsful found. 

O chiefs! O princes!.to whofe hand is giv’n 


‘| Therule of-‘men ; whofe glory is.from heav’n ! 
|, Whom with due honeurs both Atrides grace: 
“Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race ! 


‘All, whom this well-known voice fhall reach from far, 

All, whom If fe not thro’ this.cloud of war, , 

Come all! fet gen’rous rage your arms employ, 

And fave Parreclus from the dogs of Tray. 

Otlean Ajax firft the voice obey’d, $ 

Swift was his.nace, and ready was his aid; 

Next him Jdéanencus, more flow with age, 

And Merion, burning with a hero’s rage, 

The long-fucceeding numbers who. can name ? 

But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. ; 
. Fierce 


rr ys 


NOTES. 

+ There are three reafons why Ajax bids Mene- 
Jaus call the Grecks to their afliftance, inflead of 
calling them himfelf. Ue might be afhamed to do 
it, left it fhould look like fear, .and-turn to his dif& 
honours or the chiefs were more likely to obey 
Meneluns : orhe had too much buiinefs of the war 
upon his hands,-and wanted Icifure more than the 
other. : 

‘f Ajax Orleus is the fir that comes, being breught 
by his love to the other Ajax, as-it is natural for one 
friend to fly to the afliftance of another. ‘To 
which we may add, he might very probably come 
firt, becaufe he was the fwiftelt of-all the heroes, 
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Fierce to the charge great Heer led the throng; 
Whole T7éy.embodied, rufh’d: with fhouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain-billow foams. and raves, 
Where fome fwoln river difembogues his waves, 
Full in ‘the mouth is ftopp’d the rufhing tide, 
The boiling ocean: works from fide to fide, 

The river trembles to ‘his‘utmoft fhore, 

And diftant socks rebellow. to the roar. 

Nor lefs refolv’d, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen fhields in horrid circle ftand: ; 
Jove, pouring darknefs o’er the mingled fight,* 
Conceals the warrior’s fhining helms in night: 
To him, ithe chief for whom the hofts contend, 
Had liv’d-not hateful, for he liv’d-a friend : 

Dead he prote&ts him with fuperior care, 
* Nor dooms his‘careafe to the’ birds of air. 

. The firft attack the Grecians {carce fuftain ; 
Repuls’d they-yield; the, Trojans feize the flain: 
‘Then fierce.they rally, to revenge led on 
By the fwift rage of Ajax Telamon. | 
(Ajax, to Peleus’ fon the fecond-name, 

In graceful ftature next, and next in fame.) . 
: With headlong.force the.foremoft ranks he tore; ' 
So through the thicket burfts the meuntain-boar, 
Androdely featters, far to diftance round, .,.-: 
‘The frighted hunter and the baying hound, 
The for of Lethus, brave ease heir, 
Liippothous, dragg’d the carcafe ‘through the war; 
The finewy ancles bor’d, the.feet he bound .. 
‘With thongs, inferted: through.the double. wound :! 
Inevitable fate o’ertakes the deed; -- © ‘ 
Doom’d by great Ajax’ vengeful lance to bleed 3. 
It cleft the helmet’s brazen cheeks in twain; 
The fhatter’d creft, and horfe-hair ftrow the plain: 
- ‘With: nerves relax’d he tumbles to the ground :. 
The brain comes gufhing thro’ the ghaftly wound ; 
He drops Patroclus* foot, and o’er him f{pread 
_ Now lies, a-fad companion of the dead : 
Far from Lariffa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his payvent’s tender care. 
Lamented youth! in life’s firft bloom he fell, 
Sent by great jax to the fhades of hell. 





: - NOTE S. : 

* Hfomer, who in all ‘his former defcriptions 0 
‘battles is fo fond of mentioning the luitre of the 
‘arms, here fhades them in darehete- perhaps al- 
luding to the clouds of duft that were raifed ; or to 
the throng of combatants; or elle to denote the 


lofs of Greece in Patroclus;. or lattly, that as the’ 


heavens had inourned Sarpedon in fhowers of blood, 
fo they might Patroclus in clouds of darkuefs. 
+ Panope was a {mall town twenty fadia from 
Charonea, on the fide of mount Parnaffus, and it is 
No. 14. vo 
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Once more at Ajax, He€ior’s javelin flies-: 
The Grecian marking as it cut the fkies, - 
Shunn’d thé defcending death; which hiffing 
Stretch’d in the duft the great /phyrus? fon, 
Schedius the brave, of all- the Phocian kind 
The boldeft warrior, and the nobleft mind: 
In little Pazope for ftrength renown’d, + 
He held his feat, and rul’d the reals around, | 
Plung’d in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
And deep tranfpiercing, through the fhoulder ftood 7 
In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 
The fields refounded with his weighty fall. 
Phorcys, as Main Hippothous he defends, 

‘The Yelamonian lance his belly rends ; ° 

The hollow armour burft before the {lroke, 

And through the wound the rufhing entrails broke. 
In ftrong convulfions panting on the fands 

He lies; and grafps the duft with dying hands. 

Struck at the fight, recede the Trajan train: 
The fhouting Argives firip the heroes flain. 

And now had Zrcy, by Greece compell’d to yield, 
Fled to her ramparts, and refign'd the field ; 
Greece, in her native fortitude elate, 
With Fore. everfe, had turn’d the feale of fate: 
But P....04s urg’d Aneas to the fight ; 
He feenr’d like aged Periphas to fight} 
A herald in dnchijfes’ love grown old, - 

ever’d for prudence, and with prudence, bold.) < 

Thus he—What methods yet, oh chief! remain, 
To fave your T7s, though heav’n it's fall ordain: 
There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 

By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 

Have forc’d the pow’rs to {pare a finking ftate, 
And gain’d at length the. glorious odds of fate. 

But you, when fortune fmiles, when Jove declares 
His partial favour, and affifts your wars, 

Your fhametiil efforts ’gainft yourfelves employ, | 
And force th’ unwilling God to ruin Troy. 

+ Aineas through the form-affum’d defcries 

The pow’r conceal’d, and thus to Heéfor cries. 

Oh laiting fhame! to ow own fears a prey, 
We feck our ramparts, and defert the day. 










































on, 


A God 








NOTES. 
hard to know why Homer gives it the epithet of 
renowned, and makes it the refidence of Schedius, 
king of the Phocians ; when it was but nine hun- 
dred paces in circuit, and had no palace, nor gym- 
nafium, nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain 3, NO- 
thing in fhort that ought to have been in ‘a town 
which is the refidence of a king. ws 2 4 
+ The fpeech of Periphas to ZEncas hints at the 
double fate, and the necellity.of means. leis much 
like that of St. Pau/, after he. was promifed that no 
3 P ' ‘boly 
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A God (nor is helefs) my bofom warms, 
And tells me, ‘Fove aflerts the Trojan arms. 
He fpoke, and foremoft to the combat flew 3 
The bold example all his hofts purfue. 
The firft, Leocritus beneath him bled, 
In vain belov’d by valiant Lycomede ; 
Who view’d his fall, and grieving at the chance, . 
_ Swift to revenge it, fent his angry lance: 
The whirling lance, with vig’rous force addreft, 
Defcends, and pants in Apijaon’s brealt : 
From rich Peonia’s vales the warrior came, - 
Next thee, dfleropeus ! in place and fame. 
Afteropeus with grief beheld the flain, 
And rufh’d to combat, but he ruth’d in vain: 
Indiffolubly firm, around the dead, 
Rank within rank, on buckler buckler fpread, 
And hemm’d with briftled pears, the Grecians ftood; 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron weod. ° 
Great Ajax eyes them with inceffant care, 
And in an orb contraéts the crouded war, | i 
Clofe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 
And flands the'centre and the foul of all: 
Fixt on the fpot any war, and wounded, wound ; 
A fanguine torrent fteeps'the reeking ground ; 
On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Traans bled, 
And thick’ning round ’em, rife the hills of dead. 
Greece, in clofe order, and‘colle&ted might, 
Yet fuffers Jeaft, and {ways the wav’ring fight 5 
Fierce as-confliting fires, the combat burns, 
And now it rifes, now it finks, by turns. 
In one thick darknefs all the fight was loft ; * 
"The fun, the moon, and all th’ ethereal hoft 
Scem'd as extingt: day ravifh’d from their eyes, 
And all heav’n’s fplendors blotted from the fkics.. 
Such o’er Patroelus’ body hung the night, 
The reft in funfhine fought, and open light: 
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body fhould perifh ; he fays, ‘ except thefe abide, | 


ye cannot be faved.” ; 
* ‘Che darknefs {pread over the body of Patrochis 
. is artful upon fevernl accounts. Firft, a fine image 
"of. poetry : next, a‘token of Fupiter’s love to a 
righteous man: but the chief dcfign: is to protract 
the a¢lion, which, if the Trojans had feun the {pot, 
mitt have been decided one way or other in a very 
fhoit time. “Befides, the Trans having the better 
“ih ‘the a€tion, muft have ferzed the body contrary to 
the intention of’ the author. ‘There are innumerable 


inflances of thefé-little niceties and pirticularities of | 


conduct in Homer. os 
+ It is not ‘without reafon Flomer in this place 


makes particular mention of the fons of Neffor. It. 


i 
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Unclouded there, th’ aerial azure f{pread, 

No vapour refted on the mountain’s head, 

The golden fun pour’d forth a ftronger ray, 

And all the broad-expantion flam’d with day. 
Difpers’d around the plain, by fits they fight, . 
And here, and there, their fcatter’d arrows light: 
But death and darknefs o’er the carcafe fpread, 
There burn’d the war, and there the mighty bled. 

Meanwhile the fons of Neffer, in the rear, t 
(Their fellows routed) tofs the diftant [pear, 

‘And fkirmith wide: fo Nefor gave command,, 
When from the fhips he fent the Pyian. band. 
‘The youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 

Nor knew the fortune of Achilles’ friend; : 
In thought they view’d him ftill, with martial joys. 
Glorious inarms; and dealing deaths to: Tray. 

But round the corfe, the heroes.pant for breathy, 
And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 
O’erlabour’d now, with daft, and fweat, and gore,, 
Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover’d o’er3,, 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds arife, 

And carnage clogs their hands, and: darknefs fills. 

their eyes: 

As whena flaughter’d bull’s yet reeking hide, }. 

Strain’d with full force, and tuge’d from fide to fides, 

The brawny curriers f{tretch ;, and lakour o’er. . 

‘Th’ extended furfacé, drunk, with fat and. gore; 

So tugging round the corps.both armies ftood ; © 

: The mangled body bath’d: in. fweat and blood :: 

While Greeks and Ilans equal ftrength employ,. 
Now to the: fhips to force it, now to Troy. 

Not Pallas’ felt, her breaft when fury warms; i 

Nor he, whofe anger fets the world.in.arms,. 

: Cuuld blame this {cene; fuch rage, . fuch' fiorror- 

-yeign’d; 1. mga ; 
Such, Fove to honsur the, great dead ordain’de 
Pc ions Achilles; 

































NOTES . | ; 
is to prepare us again{ft he fends-one of them to- 
Achilles, to tell him the death of his friend. 

+ Homer gives us a mott . lively. defcription of, 
their drawing the body on all_fides, and inf ructs in: 
the ancient manner. of itretching hides, being fir, 
made foft and fapplé with oil.” And though this 
comparifon be one of thofe mean and, humble ones 
which {ome have objected to, yet je has alfo it’s.ad-. 
mirers for being fo expreflive, and for reprefenting | 
to the imagination the mofl. flrong.and exact idea of . 
-the fubjeét in hand. , ; 

ll: Homer fays in the original, * Minerva could: 
not- have found fault, though, fhe was angry.” 
levery one knows how common and natural it is for 
perfons in anger to turn critics, and find faults where 
there are nouc, : 
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Achilles in his fhips at diftance lay, 
Nor knew the fatal fortune of the days 
He, yetunconfcious of Pafrocius’ fall, 
In duft extended under’ J/on’s wall, 
Expets him glorious from the conquer’d plain, 
And for his wifh’d return prepares in vain ; 
Though well he knew, to make proud {on bend,* 
as more than heav’n had deflin’d to his friend, 
Perhaps to him: this Thet7s had reveal’d; 
The reft, in pity to her fon, conceal’d..+ - 
Sull rag’d the confli& round’ the hero dead,. 
And heaps on heaps; by mutual wounds they bled. 
Curs’dbe the man (ev’n private Greeks would fay) 
Who dares defert this well-difputed day! 
Firft may the cleaving earth before our eycs 
Gape wide, and drink our binod for facrifice ! 
Firlt perifh all, ere haughty Troy fhall boaft 
We loft Patroclus, and our glory loft. 





HOT ES, 

* In thefé words the poet artfully hints. at Achi/- 
lees death; he makes him. not abfolutely to flatter 
himfelf with the hopes of ever taking Troy, in his 
ewn perfon; however he does not fay this expreff- 
ly, but paffes it over as an ungrateful fubjcd&. 

+ Here (it is obférvable) we have two. rules 
laid down tor common ufe. One, not to tell our 
friends. all their mifchances at once, it being often 
neceflary to hide part of them, as Thetis does from 
Achilles: the other, not to pufh, men, of courage 
on all that, is poffible for them to-do, Thus 

chiles, though he thouglit Patroclus able to drive 
the Trajans.back, to their, gates, yet doés not order 
him ‘te do fo much; but only to fave tlie fhips, and 
beat them back inte the fields. - Alomer’s admonith- 
ing the reader,that Achil/es’s mother had concealed 


the circumftarice of the death of. his friend when fhe’ 


inftru€ted him in his fiite; and’ that: all he knew. 
was only that 77s. could'not be taken at that time; 
this is a great inftance of his care of the probability, 
and of his having tlie whole plan of the poem at 
once in his head. For upon the faippofition that 
Achilles was inftruQted in his.fate, it was a natural 
objection, how came he to hazard’ his friend? If he 
‘was ignorant on the other hand;. of the impoflibility 
of Troy’s being taken at that time, Jie might for all 
he knew, be robbed by his friend (of whofe valour 
he had fo good’ au opinion) of that glory, which. he 
‘was unwilling to. part with.. 

t Ifthe horfes had not-gone afidé out of tlie war, 
flomer could not have introduced fo. well’ what he 
deligned to their honour, So he makes then weep- 
ing in fecret (as their mafter dehilles ufed to do) and 
afterwards coming into the battle, where they are 
taken otice ofand purfued by Hector. 



















Thus they. While with onevoice the Trojans faid,. 
Grant this day, Fove/ or heap on us the dead! 
Then clafh their founding arms ; the clangors rife,, 
And fhake the brazen concave of the ikies. 
Meantime, at diftance from the fcene of blood, 
The penfive fteeds of great Achilles {tood ; || 
Their godlike mafter flain before their eyes, 
They wept, and fhar’d in human miferies. 
In vain Automedon now flaakes the rein, 


, Now plies the lath, and fooths.and threats in vain;, 


- Nor to the fight, nor Fredlefpont-they go.; 

Reftive they {tood, and obitinate in woe-: 

Still as a tomb-ftone, never to be mov’d, 

On fome good man, or woman unreprov’d; 

Lays it’s eternal weight; or fix’d,.as ftands § 

A marble courfer by the {culptor’s hands, 

Plac’d'on the hero’s grave. Along their face, 

The big round drops cours’d' down with filent pace,. 
Conglobing 





NOTE 5S. 

{| It adds a great beauty tothe poem when in-. 
} animate things act like animate... “Thus the heavens. 
tremble at Fupiter’s nod,. the fea ps itfelf to re- 
ceive Neptune, the groves of Ida fhake beneath "Fun0’6: 
feet, &c. As alfo to find:animate or brute creatures 
addreft to, as if rationals, fo Heéfor encourages his 
horfes; and one of Athillée}’s is not only endued with, 
{peech, but with, foreknowledge of future events. 
‘idere they weep for Patrociis, and fland fixed and- 
immoveable with grief: thus is this hero univerfally 
mourned, and' every, thing concurs to Jament his 
lofé. As to the particular fiGtion of the horfes weep- 
ing,.it is countenanced both by naturalifts and hif. 
.torians. Ariffotle, and Pliny, write, that thefe ani- 
mals often deplore their mafters loft in battle, and: 
even fhed tears fur them. lan relates the like of 
' elephants, when they are carried from their. native. 
‘country.. Swefontus, in the lite of Gafur, tells us, 
that feveral horfes, which at the paflage of the Ruds+ 
. con had’ been confecrated to Mars, and turned loofe 
on the banks,. were obferved for fome days after to. 

‘abftain from feeding, and ‘to weep abundantly... 
§ Lémer alludes to the-cuftom in thote days of: 
‘placing columns upon tombs, on which columns 
there: were frequently chariots with twa or four: 
‘horfes.. This furnifhed Ff3mer with this beautiful 
image, as if-thefe horfes meant to remain there, to: 
‘ferve foran-immortal monument to Patrclus. "The 
* whole. comparifon is. as beautiful as jaft, ‘Phe 
chorfes flanding {till to mourn: for, their matter, could 
“not: be more finely: reprefented than by the dumb 
‘forrew of images ftanding. overa tomb. Perhaps 
‘the yery pofture in which thefe Lorfes are defcribed, 
- their heads bowed down, and tho manes falling tn 


‘the du(t, has av allufion to the attitude in which 
: thule 
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Con lobing on the.duft.- Their manes, that late - 


Ciccled their arched necks, and.wav'din flate, 
‘Vrail’d on the duft- beneath the. yoke were {pread, 
And prone to earth was hung. their languid head: 
Nor Jove difdain’d to caft a pitying look, , 

W hile thus relenting to the {teeds he fpoke. 

Unhappy courfers of immortal ftrain! | 

Exempt from age,.and.deathlefs now in vain 
Did we your-race on mortal man beftow, 

Only alas | to fhare in mortal woe ? 

For ab! whatis-there, of inferior birth, © - : 
‘That breathes or creeps upon the duft of earth ; 
What wretched creature of what wretched kind,’ 
"Than man more, weak, calamitous, and blind? 
A miferable race! butceaf: to mourn: | 

For not by you fhall Priam’s fon be borne 

High on the fplendid car: .one glorious. prize 
He rathly boafts; the.reft our will denies. 
Ourfelf will fwiftnefs to your nérves impart, 
Ourfelf with rifing {pirits {well your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight dhall bear - 

Safe to.the navy thro’ the fturm ef war. 

For yet "tis givin to Lroy, to ravage o’er 
The field, and fpread her.flaughters to the fhore; 
The fun fhall.fee her conquer, till his fall* — 
‘With facred darknefs -fhades the. face of all. 

He faid ; and breathing in th’ immortal horfe 

Exceffive fpirit, urg’d ’em to the courfe; 

From their high manes they fhake the duft, and bear 
The kindling chariet thro’ the. parted war: 

So flies a vulture thro’ the clam’rous train 


? 


a 


OF geefe, that fcream, and fcatter round the plain. ' 


From danger now with fwiftelt {peed they flew, 
And now to. conqueft with like fpced purfue ; 


NOTES. 
thofe ftatues on monuments were ufually repre- 
fented: there are dafs-reliefs that favour this con- 
jeCture. 

* It is worth obferving, with what art and 
economy Homer condudis his fable, to bring on the 
cataftrophe. Achilles mult hear Patrochis’s death; 
Heétor mult fall by his hand: this cannot happen 
if the armies continue fighting about the body of 
Patroclis under the walls of Tray. Therefore, to 
change the face of affairs, SYupiter is going to raife 
the courage of the Zrajans, and make them repulfe 
and chace the Greeks again as far as their fleet; this 
obliges Achilles to go forth though without arms, 
and thereby every thing comes to an iffue. 

+ There was but one driver fince A/cimedon was 
alone upon the chariot; and Automedon was got 
down to fight. But in poctry, as well as in painting, 
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Sole in the feat the charioteer remains, —,__ 
Now plies the javelin, now dirééts the reins: 
Him brave #icimedon beheld diftreft, ‘ 
Approach’d the chariot, and'thé chief addreft.' 
What God provokes thee, rafhly, thas to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thicket war?” 
Alas! thy.friendis flain, and Aleéfor wields 
Achilles arms triumphantin the fields, °°" 
In happy time (the charioteer replies) 
The bold Alcinedon now greets my eyes 5 
No Greeé Jike him, the heav’nly fteeds reftrains, - 
Or holds their fury in fulpended reins; 
Patroclus, while he liv’d, their rage could tame, 
But now Pafroelus is an empty name! I 
To thee I yield the feat, to thee refign 
The ruling charge: the tafk of fight be mine. 
Ee faid. . Alcimedon, with active heat, 
4 Snatches the reins, and vaults into the feat. 
4 His friend defcends. | The chief of Trey defcry’d, 
And call’d -4neas-fighting near his -fide. aad 
Lo, to my. fight beyond ‘our hope refter’d, 
Achilles’ car, deferted of it’s lord ! 
The glorious fteeds our ready arms ‘invite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro’ the fight: 
Can fuch opponents fland, when we affail ? 
Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 
The fon of Veius to the counfel yields ; ‘ 
4 Theno’orttheir-backs they {pread their folid fhields ; 
With brafs refulgent the broad furface fhin’d, ° 
‘And thick‘bull-hides the fpacious concave lin’d. 
4 Them Chromius follows, Aretus facceeds,: 
Each hopes the conqueft of the lofty fteeds ; 
{In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance! not fated to return. f , 


Unmov’d 
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there is often but one moment.to be taken hold on. 
Heétor {ees Alcimedon. mount the’ chariot, ' before 
Automedon was defcendéd from it;, and‘thereupon 
judging of their intention, and feeing them both as 
yet upon the chariot, he calls to.Zneas. He tems 
them both drivers in mockery, becaufe he faw them 
take the reins one after the other ; as if he faid,. that 
chariot had two drivers, but ‘never 2 fighter. | It is 
one fingle. moment that makes this image. In reading 
the poets one often falls inte great perplexities, for 
want of rightly diftinguifhing the point of time in 
which they {peak. The artof Homer, in this whole 
paffage concerning Automedon, is very remarkable ; 
in finding out the only proper occalion, for fo re- 
nowned a perfon as the charioteer of Achilles to fig- 
alize his valour. 
* Thefe beautiful anticipations are frequent " 
a 


el 
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Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, High on the chariot at one bound he {prung, 
¥mplores th’ Eternal, and collects his might. _ | And o’er lis feat the bloody trophies hung. 
Then turning tohis friend, with dauntlefs mind: And now Jd4imerva, from the realms of air 

_Oh keep the-toaming courfers clofe behind ! Defcends impetuous, and renews the war ; 
Full on ovy fhoulders let their noftrils blow,- For, pleas’d at length the Grecian arms to aid, 
For hard-the ‘faght, determin’d is the foe: The Lord of Thunders fent the blue-ey’d maid. 
Tis Hector comés; and when he feeks the prize, As when high Feve densuncing future woe, 
‘War knows no,mean; he wins it, or he dies. O’er the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 

"Then thro’ the field he fends his voice aloud, (In fign of tempefts from the troubled air, 
And calls th’ Ajaces from the warring croud, Or from the rage of man, deftru€tive war} 
‘With great trides. Hither turn, (he faid) The droping cattle dread th’ impending fkies, 
Turn, where diftrefs demands immediate aid 5 And from his half-till’d field the lab’rer flies. 
‘The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, In fuch a form the Godde% round ker drew 
And fave the living from a fiercer foe. A livid cloud,. and to the battle flew. é 
Unhelp’d we ftand, ee to engage Affuming Phenix’ fhape, on earth fhe falls, 
The force of Heéfor, and neas’ rage: And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 
‘Yct mighty as they are, my force to prove, And lies Achilles’ friend belov’d by all, 

Is only mine: th’ event belongs to Fave. A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall? 

He fpoke, and high the founding jav’lin flung, What fhame to Greece for future times to tell, 

Which pafs’d the fhield of Aretus the young ; To thee the greateft in whofe caufe he fell! 
It pierc’d his belt, embofs’d with curious art; Ochief! O father! (4treus’ fon replies) 

* "Then in the lower belly ftuck the dart. O full of days! by long experience wife! 

As when the pond’rous axe defcending full, What more defires my fou), than here unmov'd, 
Cleaves the broad forehead of fome brawny bull ; To guard the bedy of the man I lov’d? - 

Struck ’twixt thehorns, he {prings with many abound, | Ah would Adinerva fend me ftrength to rear 
‘Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground : This weary'd arm, and ward the ftorm of war ! 
Thus feil the youth ; the air his foul receiv’d, But Heéfor, like the rage of fire we dread, 

And the.fpear tremb!ed as his entrails heav’d. And Yove’s own glorics blaze around his head. 

Now at Automedon the Trojan foe Pleas’d to be firft of all the pow’rs addreft, 
Difcharg’d nis lance; the meditated blow, She breathes new vigour in her hero’s breatt, 
Stooping, he fhunn’d.; the jav’lin idly fled, And fills with keen revenge, with fell defpight, 
And hifs’d innoxious o’er the hero’s head : Defire of blood, and rage, and luft of fight. 
Deep rootedin the ground, the forceful fpear ° So burns the vengeful hornet (foul all o’er) * 
In Jong vibrations {pent it’s fury there. Repuls’d in vain, and thirfty fill of gore ; 
With clafhing faulchions now the chiefs had clos’d, { (Bold fon of Air and Heat) cn angry wings 
But each brave Ajax heard, and interpos’d ; Untam’d, untir’d, he turns, attacks, and iting:. 
Nor longer Hed?or with his Trojans ftood, Fir'd with like ardor fierce Arrides flew, 

But left their flain companion in his blood: And fent his foul with ev’ry lance he threw. 

His arms Automnedon diveits, and cries, There ftood a Yrejan, not unknown to fame, 

Accept, Patroclus, this mean facrifice. Eétion’s fon, and Pedes was.his name ; | 

Thus have I footh’d my griefs, and thus have paid, | With riches honour’d, and with courage bleft, 

‘Poor asit is, fome off’ring to thy fhade. By He7or lov’d, his comrade, and his gueft;t 
So looks the lion o'er a mangled boar, bro’ his broad belt the {pear a pallage found, 


All grim with rage, and horrible with gore : And pond'rous as he falls, his arms refound. 
Sudden 














NOTES. NOTES. 
all good poets, who affect to fpeak in the chara&ter } about the dead body, renders it Mill the more jit, 
of prophets, and men infpired with the knowledge | But our prefent idea-of the fly is indeed very low, as 
of futurity. : | taken from the littlenefs and infignificancy of this 

* [tis literally in the Greek, She infpired the hero | creature. However, fince there is really no mean- 


with the boldnefs of a fly. “Thereis noimpropriety in | nefs in it, there ought to be none in exprefling it 
the comparifon, this animal being of all others the | and we have done our belt in the tranflation to keep 
mnoft perfevering in is attacks, and the moll diffi- | up the dignity of our author. 

cult to be beaten off: the occation alfo of the com- t Pedes, the favourite and companion of Fedor, 
parifon ‘being the refolute pesfiflance of Adenelaus V being killed on this occafion, feems a parallel cir- 
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Sudden at Het®'s fide Apallo ftood, 

Like Phansps, Afius’ fon, appear’d the God 5 
(Afius the great, wha held his- wealthy reign. 
In fair dbydos, by the rolling main. ) 

O prince (he-cry’d) oh foremoft once in fame ! 
What Grecian now fhall trembis at thy namie? 
Doft thou at lergth to Adenelaiis. yield, 

A chief, once tf, tight no terror-of the field; ” 
Yet fingly, now, the long-difputed'prige * 

He bears victorious, while our army fliés.. 

By the fame arm illuftrious Podes bled, 

‘the friend of feéfor, unreveng’d, is dead! - 
This heard, o’er Heéfor fpreads a cloud of woe;. 
Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 

But now th’ Eternal fhook his fable fhicld, 
That thaded Jde; and all the fubjeét fieid 
Beneath it’s ample verge. A rolling cloud. 
Tnvolv’d the mount}. the thunder roar’d aloud: 
Th’ affrighted-hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the light’nings of the God :. 
At one regard of his all-feeing cye, 
The.vanquith’dtriumph, and the victors fly. 

‘Fhen trembled Greece: the flight Peneleus led: 
For as the Brave Bastian turn’d his head 


On foot bold AfeFion fought ; and how laid low,. 
He grac’d the triamphs of lis Trajan foe 5 , 
But the brave fquire the ready courferé brought, 
And with his life his mafter’s fafety bought. 
Between his cheek and’ear the weapon went, . 
The teeth ir fhatrér’d, arid. thé tongue it-rent,. ~ 
Prone from the feat he tumbles to the plain. 

His dying liand forgets the falling fein: 

This ‘Af¢erion reaches, bending from the:car, 

' And urges to défert the hopelefs war.;. 

Téomencsus confents ; the lath applies ;: 

And thefwift chariot to the navy flies.. 

* Nor Ajax lefs the will of heav’n defery’d, 

And conqueft fhifting to the Trojar-fide, . 

| Purn’d-by the hand of Foue.. Then thus begin. 
To Aireus’ feed, the god-like Telamon.. 

Alas! who fees not Fove’s almighty Hand: 
Transfers the glory to the Trojan band ? 
Whether the weak or {trong difcharge-the dart). 
He gnides each arrow to a Greeian heart:. 

Not fo dur fpears: incelfant though: they rain, 
He fifférs ev’ry lance-to fall in vain. 
Deferted of the God, yet let us try. ; 
| What human flrength and prudence can fopply 5. 
To face the foe, Palydamas drew near,. If yet this honour’d corfe, in triumph borne, 
And raz’d his fhoulder with a fhortén’d {pear : — May‘glad the fleets that hope not our'return, 
By Heétor wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 7 Who tremble yet, fearce refeu’d fram their fates, 
Piere’d through the wrift; and raging with the. § And ftill hear Aeéfor thund’ring at their Bates.: 
‘pain, f Some hero too muft be difpatch’d to bear* 
t The mournful meffage to Pélides’ ear 5 
’ For flre ‘he knows not, diftant on.the fhore; 
| His friend, his lov’d Patroclus, is no more..° 
- But fuch a chief I fpy not through-the hoft:: 
' The.men, the fteeds, the armies, all are loft 
In gen’ral daknefs Lord of earth arid air ! 
QOh*King!: oh Father! hear my humble’ pray’r:: 
- Difpel this cloud, the light of heav’n reftore 5, 
Give me to fee, and Ajax afks no.moyse: 
If Greece mutt pone we thy will obey, + 
} . 


Grafps his once formidable lance in vain. 
Ass Heéfor follow’d, Jdomen addreft. 
The flaming javelin to his manly breaft ; 
The brittle point before his corfelet yields; 
Exulting Fray with clamour fills the ficlds:. 
High on his chariot as the Cretan food, 
The fon of Priam whirl’d the miffive wood: — \ 
But erring from it’s aim, th’ impetuous fpear 
Strnck tothe duft the {quire and charioteer 
OF martial Aderion s Cocranus his name,. 








Who left fair Lyé?us for the fields of fame. But let us perith tn the fate of day | . 
ne A ‘With: 
NOTES. J NOTES. 
cumitance to the death of Achilles’s favourite and + This thought has been looked upon as one of 


companion ; and was probably put in here on pur- | the fublimeft in Hover. “The thickell darknefs 
pole to engage Jleéior on the like occafien with | had ona fudden covered the Grecian army, and hin- 
Achilles. deved them from, fighting ; when Ajax, not know- 
® Jt feems odd that they did not fooner fend this | ing what courfe to take, cries ont, Ob Jove! dif- 
meflage to Achilles; but there is fome apology for | perfe this durkirefs which covers ‘the Greeks, and if we 
tt from the darknefs, and the difficulty of finding J auf perifh, let us perifh in the light! This is a tenti- 
a proper perfon. It was not every body that was ment truly warthy of Ajax, he docs not ptay for 
proper to fend, but one who was a particular friend | life; thet had been unworthy a hero: but becaufe 
to Achilles, who might condole with hira, Such fin that darknefs he could not employ Nis valour to 
was Antilochus who is fent afterwards, and who, } any glorions purpote, and vexed -to fland idle in 
befides, had that neceflary qualification of being | the field of battle, he only prays that the day inay 
(wilt of foot. ‘| appear, as being affured of putting an cnd to ut 
a ‘worthy 
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‘With tears the hera {poke, and at his pray’r 
The God relenting, clear’d the clouded air ; 
Forth burft the fun with all-enlight’ning ray. ; 
‘The blaze of armour flafh’d againft the day. 
Now, now, Atrides! caft around thy fight, 

If yet dutilochus furvives the fight, . 
Lethim to great “chiles ear convey 
‘The fatal news——Adérides haltes away. 

So turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
Though high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall'd by herdfmen, and long vex’d by hounds, 
Suff with fatigue, and fretted fure with wounds : 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands: 

Till late, relu€tant, at the dawn of day 

Sour he departs, and quits th’ untalted prey. 

So mov’d Afrides from his dang’rous place 
With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace: 
The foc, he fear’d, might yet Patrocius gain, 
And much admonifh'd, much adjur’d his train. 

Oh guard thefe relics to your charge confign’d, 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind; 

How fkill’d he was in each obliging art; 
‘The mildeft manners, and the gentle(t heart: * 
He was,.alas! but fate decreed his end ! 
En death a hero, as in life a friend! 

So parts thechief; from rank to rank he flew, ' 
And round on all fides fent his piercing view. 
As the bold bird, endr’d with fharpeft eye 
Of all that wing the mid aGrial fky, 

The facred cayle. rato his walks above 

Looks down, an: tres the diftint thicket move ; 
Then ftoops, and futing on the quiv’ring hare, 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. 

Not with lefs quicxnefs, his exerted fight 








Pafs'd this, and that way, through the ranks of fight: | 


“Fill on the left the chief he fought, he found; 
- Chearing. his men, and Spreading deaths around. 





Ls. : 
worthy his great heart, though Fupiter himfelf 
ihould happen to oppofe bis efforts. : 

* This is a fine clogium of Patroclas: Homer 
dwells upon it on purpofe, left Achilles’s chara&ter 
fhould be miftaken ; and fhews by the praifes he 
bellows here upon goodnefs, that Aedilfes’s charaer 
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is not commendable for morality. Achilles’s man- 
nery, catirely oppofite to thofe of Patracivs, are not 
morally good; they are only poetically fo, that is te 
fay, they are well .varked; and difcover before- 
hand what refolutions that hero will take 5 as hath 
been at Jarge explained already, ' 

+ Somer ever repretuins an excefs of prief by a 
dcep horror, filence, weeping, and not inquiring 


To him the king. Belov'’d of ‘Youve! draw near, 
For fadder tidings never touch’d thy ear, 
Thy eyes have witnefs’d what a fatal turn! 


| How Jiion triumphs, and th’ Achaians mourn. 


This is not all: Patreclus on the fhore - - 

Now pale and dead, {hall fuccour Greece no more, 

Fly to the fleet, this inftant fly, and tell 

The fad Achilles how his lov’d one fell: 

Efe too may Ifafte the naked corps to gain; 

The arms are Heéfor’s, who defpoil'd.the flain. 
The youthful warrior heard with filent woe, = 

From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 

Big with the mighty grief, he {trove to fay 

What forrow diates, but no word found way. 

To brave Leedscus his arms he flung, t 

Who near him wheeling, drove his fteeds along. ; 

Then ran, the mournful meilage to impart, 

With tear-full eyes, and with dejeGted heart. 
Swift fled the youth: nor Adenelaiis {tands, 

(rage h fore diltreft) to aid the Pyvian bands 5. 

3ut bids bold Thrufymede thofe troops fuftain ; 

Himfelf returns to his Patrecius flain. 

Gone is Antilochus, (the hero faid) 

But hope not, warriors, for Achilles’ aid : || 

Though fierce his rage, unbounded"be his woe, 

-Unarin’d, he fights not with the Trojan foc. 

* Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 

"Tis our owa vigour muft the dead regain ; 

And fave ourfelves, while with impetuous hate 

Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 
"Tis well (faid Ajax) be it then thy care 

With Agrion’s aid, the weighty corfe to rear ; 

Miyfelf,.and my bold brother will futtain 

The thock of Accor and his charging train: 


}. Nor fear we armics, fighting fide by fide ; 


What Zrey can dare, we have already try’d, 

Have try’d it, amd have ftuod. “Phe hero faid. 

High from the ground the warriors heave the dead. 
Nive ott So A gen'ral 

‘ ‘NOT ES. 

into the manner of the friend’s death: nor could 

Antilochus have expreiitd his forraw in any manner 

fo moving as filence. 

t Antischus caves his armour, not only that he 
aight make the more nade, but (as the ancients 
conjecture) that he might not be thought to be ab- 
fent by the enemies 5 and that feeing his armour on 
forme other perfon, they might think him fHIL in ehe 
fight. 

{| “This isan ingenious way of making the valour 
of sledilles appear the preater; who, though wiahout 
arms, goes forth, in the nexe book, contrary to the 
expectation of 2jas ail Menekess. 
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A gen’ralclamour rifes at the fight: 9. 
Loud thout the Trgans, and renew the fight.. 
Not fiercer rufh along the gloomy wood, | 
With rage infatiate and with thirlt of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length béfore- * — 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boars - 
But if the favage turns his glaring eye, 
‘They how] aloof, and round the foreft fly. 
‘Thus on retreating Greece the Trajans pour, 
Wave their thick falchions, and their javelins fhow’r: 
But Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, 
All pale they tremble, and forfake the field. 
While thus aloft the hero’s corfe they bear, 
Behind them rages all the ftorm of war; 
Confuffon, tumult, horror, o’er the throng 
OF men, feeds, chariots, urg’d the rout along: 
Lefs fierce the winds with rifing flames confpire,* 
Vo whelm fome city under waves of fire ; 
Now fink in gloomy clouds-the proud abodes : 
Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods 5 — 
Yhe rumbling torrent through the ruin rolls, 
And fheets of fmoak mount heavy to the poles. 
The heroes fweat beneath their honour’d load: - 
As when two mules, along the rugged ‘road, 





NOTES. 


* The heap of images which Homer throws_to- 


gether at the end of this buok, makes the fame 
action appear with a very beautiful variety. “The 
defcription of the burning of a city is Short, but 
very lively. That of Jax alone ‘bringing up the 
rear-guard, and fhielding thofe that bore the body 


‘ef Patroclus from the whole Trajan hoft, gives, a . 


prodigious idea of Ajax, and as Homer has often 
hinted, makes him juft fecond to Achilles. 
image of the beam paints the great ftature of Patro- 
clus: that of the hill dividing the ftream is noble 
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The 





Frony the fteep mountain with exerted ‘ftrength 
Drag fome vait beam, or maft’s unwieldy length’; 


- Inly they groan, big drops-of fweat diflill, 


Th’ enormous timber lumib’ring-down the hill? 


y So thefe——Behind, the -bulk of Ajax flands, 


~ And breaks the torrent of the rufhing bands. 
Thus when.a river {well?d with fudden rains | 
- Spreads his.broad waters o’er the level plains, 
Some interpofing hill the ftream divides, ; 
And'breaks it’s force, and turns the winding tides. 
Still clofe they follow, clofe the rear engage; 
4neas forms, and Heétor foams -with rage: 
While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains,’ 
: Wedg’d in one body, like a flight of cranes, 
That fhrick inceffant while the faulcon hung 
High on pois’d pinions, threats their callow young.. 
So from the Troan chiefs the ‘Grecians fly, 
_ Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 


| -Within, without the trench, and all the way, 


Strow’d in bright heaps, their arms and armour lays 
Such horror Yove impreft! yet fill proceeds 


The work of death, and {till the battle bleeds, 


ce NOTES. s 

and natural. He compares the Ajaces to a boat, for 
their fiércenefs and boldnefs; to a long bank that 
keeps off the courfe of the waters, for their flanding 
firm and immoveable in the battle: thofe that 
carry.the dead body, to mules dragging a vaft. beam 
through rugged paths for their Jaborioufnefs: the 
body carried to a beam, for being heavy and inani- 
mate: the Trojans to dogs, for their boldnefs: the . 
Grecks to ay flight of ftarlings and jays, for their 
timoroufnefs and fwiftnefs, 
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Tue GrireF or ACHILLES, AND. NEW ARMOUR MADE HIM. BY. VULCAN. 
The news of the death of Patroclus is brought. to Achilles dy Antilochus.. “Thetis hearing bis lamtentations, 


comes with all her fea-nymphs to comfort him. 


zo Achilles by the command of Juno, and orders him to fh 
Sight of him turns the fortune of the-day, and the body of. Patroclus 7s carried off by the Greeks. 


The fpecches of the mother and fon.on this occafion. Iris appears 


ew himfelf at the head of the-intrenchments. The- 
The Trojans 


call a council, where He€tor and Polydamas difagree in their opinions ; but the advice of the former prevails, 
zo remain encamped in the field. The grief of Achilles over the body of Patroclus, 


Thetis goes to the palace of Vulcan to obtain new arms for her fon. 


The-defcription. of the, wonderful’ avorks of 


Vulcan ; and lafily, that noble one of the fhield of Achilles. 


The latter part o 


of the nine and twentieth day, and the night-enfuing, take-up this book. The fcene.is at Achilles’s.. 


tent.on the fea-fhore, from whence it changes to the palace of Vulcan.. 





H US lke the rage of fire the combat burns,* 

And now it rifes,. now it finks by. turns. 
Meanwhile, where Hellefpont’s broad waters flow, 
Stood Neflor’s fon, the meffenger of woe:. 





"NOTES: 

* ‘This phrafe is ufual in our author, to fignify 
a fharp battle fought with heat and fury on both 

‘parts; fuch an engagernent like a flame, preying 
upon all fides, and dying the fooner, the fiercer it 
burns. 

+ The original epithet in this place has a more 
than ordinary fignification. It implics that the fail- 
yards were hoifted up, and Achilies’s fhips on the 
point to fet fail. This fhews that it was purely in 
compliance to his friend that he permitted him to 
fuccour the Greeks» he meant to leave them as foon 
as Patroclus returned; he fill remembered what he 
told the amba{ladors in the ninth book ; 7-zrreww 
ee fee my fleet fet fail, Accordingly this is the 

ONO. 14, 


There fat Achilles; . fhaded by his fails, 
On hoifted yards extended to the gales ;+ 
- Penfive he fat ; for all that fate delign’d 
Rofe in fad profpeét to his boding mind. + 
Thus 
NOTES, : 
day appointed, and he is fixed to his refolution : 
this circumftance wonderfully flrengthens his im- 
placable chara&tcr, 
$ Homer. in this artful manner prepares Achilles 
for the fatal meffage, and gives him thefe forebodings 
of his misfortunes, that they might be no lef than 
he expeled. His expreflions are fuitable to his 
concern, and delivered confufedly. ‘1 bad him 
(fays he) after he had faved the fhips, and repulfed 
the Trojans, to return back, and not cogage hinvelF 
too far.” Here he breaks off, when he thould have 
added ; ‘* but he was fo unfortunate as to forget my 
advice,” Ashe is reafoning with himlelf, Antik hes 
comes in, Which makes him leave the fenfeimperfeet, 
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Thus to ies foullhe faid. Ah! what conftrains 

The Greeks, late vitors, now to quit the Sink 

Is this the day, which heav’n fo long ago 

Ordain’d, to fink me with the weight of woe? 

(So Thetts warn’d) when by a Trojan hand, « 

The braveft of the Adyrmidonian band 

Should lofe the light ? Fulfill’d is that decree ; 

FalPn is the warrior, and Patroclus he !* 

“ Invain I charg’d him foon to quit the plain, 

And warn'd to fhun Heéforcan force in vain! 
Thus while he thinks, Aatilchus appears, 

And tells the melancholy tale with tears: 

Sad tidings, fon of Peleus / thou muft hear} + 

And wretched I, th’ unwilling meffenger ! 





, NOTE S. 

* It may be objeéted, that Achilles feems to con- 
tradiét what had been faid in the foregoing book, 
that Thet/s concealed from her fon the death of 
Patrselus in her predi@ion. “Whereas here he fays, 
that fhe had ferctold he fhould lofe the bravett of fhe 
Thefalians. Ther is nothing in this ‘but what is 
natural and common among mankind: and it is 
“Rill chore agreeable to the hafty and inconfiderate 
temper of Achilles not to have made that reflection 
tillit was too late. Prophecies are only marks of 
divine prefcience, not warnings to prevent human 
misfortunes ; for if they were, they mutt hinder 
their own accomplifhment. 

+ This fpeech of Antiochus ought to ferveas a! 
model for the brevity with which fo dreadful a piece 
of news ought to be delivered; for in two verfes.it 
comprehends the whole affair, the death of Patro- 
gis the perfon that killed him, the conteft for his 

ody, and his arms in the poffeffion cf his enemy. 
The Greek tragic pocts have not always imitated 
this diferction. In great diftreffes there is nothing 
more ridiculous than a meffenger who begins a long 
ftory with pathetic defcriptions; he {peaks without 
being heard; for the perfon to whom he addretles 
‘himfelf has no time to attend him: the fir word, 
which difeovers to him his misfortune, has made 
him deaf to all the reQ. 

£ A modern Frezchb writer has drawn a parallel 
of the conduét of A/aer and /ireil, in relation to 
the deaths of Patroclus and of Pulles. The latter is 
killed by Purmes, as the former by [ZeAfor 5 Turnus 
‘tramphs in the fpoils of the one, as Heéior is clad 
in the arms of the other; Afueas revenges the death 
of Pallas by that of Turaus, as Aehiles the death of 
Patroclis by that of Hedior, The grief of Achilles 
in Flamer, on the feore of Patrechis, is much great- 
er than that of diueas in Virgil tor the fake of Pallas. 
Achilles pives hiralelf up to defpair, with a weaknefs 


which Pilate could not pardon in him, and which 
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HOMER CompPrerTet 
Pid EAE. ONS RIAGL UEDA Polini heamenie is Parroclus! for his corfe’ they fight; 
His naked corfe; his arms are He€ior's. right. t 

A fudden horror fhot thro’ all the chief, 
And wrapt his fenfes in the-cloud of grief ; 
Caft on the ground, with furious hands he {pread § 
The feorching athes o’er‘his graceful head ; ‘ 
His purple garments, and his-golden hairs, 
Thofe he deforms with duft, and thefe he tears: 
On the hard foil his groaning breaft he threw, 
And roll’d and grovel’ d, .as to earth he grew. 
The virgin captives, with diforder’d charms, | 
| (ven by his own, or’by Pafrocius’ arms) 
Rufh’dfrom thetents with cries ; andgath’ring round, 


Beat their white breafts, and fainted « on the ground: 
While 





NOTES. 
can only be excuifed on account of the long and 
clofe friendfhip ‘between them: that of Ztneas is 
more difcreet, and feems ‘more worthy of a hero. 
It was not poffible that Zveas could be fo deeply in- 
terefted for any man, as Achilles was intcrelted for 
Patroclus: for Virgil had no colour to kill A/canius, 
who was little more than a child ; befides, that this 
‘hero’s intereft in the war of Ltaly was great enough 
of itfelf, not to need to be animated by fo touching 
a concern as the fear of lofing his fon. On the 
other hand, Achillés having but very little perfonal 
concern in the war of Tray, (as he had told Agetmem- 
non in the beginning of the poem) and knowing, 
' befides, that he was to perith there, required fome 
very preffing motive to engage him to perfift in it, 
after fuch difgufts and infults as he had received. It 
was this which made jt neceffary for thefe two great 
poets to treat a fubje& fo much in it’s own nature 
alike, in a manner fo different. But as Pirgil found 
it admirable in’ Homer, he was willing to approach 
it, as near as the economy of his work would per- 
mit. 

§ This is a fine piGture of the grief of Achilles: 
we fee on the one hand, the pofture in. which the 
hero receives thé news of his friend’s death; he falls 
upon the ground, he rends his hair, he fnatches the 
afhes and cafts them on his head, according to the 
manner of thofe times ; (but what much enlivens it 
in this place, is his fprinkling embers, inftead of 
afhes, in the violence of his pi allion). Qn the other 
fide, the captives are running from their tents, 
ranging themfelves about him, and anfwering to 
his groans: befide him ftands Antrlochus, fetching 
deep fighs, and hanging on the arms of the hero, 
for fear his defpair and rage fhould caufe fome def- 
perate attempt upon his own life: there is no pain- 
ter but will be touched with this image. 

| Fhe captive maids Jamented either in pity for 


their lord, or in gratitude to the memory of vale o- 
clMs, 
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While Nefer’s fon fuftains a manlier part, 
And mourns the warrior with a warrior’s heart ; 
Hangs on his arms, amidft his frantic woe, 
AM oft prevents, the meditated blow. 
Far.in the deep abyffes of the main, 
With hoary Nereus, and the wat’ry train, 
The Mother Goddefs from her cryftal throne 


Heard his loud cries, and anfwer’d groan for groan. 


The circling Neréids with their miflrefs weep, 
And all the fea-green fifters of the deep. 
Thalia, Glauce, (ev'ry wat’ry name) 
Nefea mild, and filver Sp7o came: 
Cymeothoé and Cymedace were nigh, 

And the blue languifh of foft 4/ia’s eye. 
Their locks A&ea and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Dorts, Panope appear, 
Thoa, Pherufa, Doto, Melita > 

Agave gentle, and Ampithoé gay : 

Next Callianira, Callianaffa thow 

Their fifter looks ; Dexamenc the flow, 
And {wift Dynamene, now cut the tides : 
Jara now the verdant wave divides : 
Nemertes with Apfeudes lifts the head, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed ; 
Thefe Orythia, Clynene, attend, ° 
Mera, Amphinome, the train extend. 

And black Fanira, and Fanaffa fair, 

And Amathera with her amber hair. 

All thefe, and all that deep in ocean held 
Their facred feats, the glimm’ring grotto fill’d ; 
Each beat her iv’ry breaft with filent woe, 
Till Thetis’ forrows thus began to flow. 

Hear me, and judge, ye fifters of the main ! 
How juft a caufe has Therrs to complain? 
How wretched, were I mortal, were my fate ! 
How more than wretched in th’ immortal ftate ! 
Sprung from my bed a god-like hero came, 
The braveft far that ever bore the name; 

Like fome fair olive, by my careful hand * 
He grew, he flourifhed, and adorn’d the Jand: 
To Tre I fenthim; but the fates ordain 

He never, never muft return again. 

So fhort a {pace the light of heav’n to view, 
So fhortalas! and fill?d with anguith too. 
Hear now his forrows echo thro’ the fhorc! 

I cannot eafethem, but I mutt deplore ; 





NOT E S$, 
clus, who was-remarkable for his goodnefs and affa- 
bility; or under thefe pretences mourned for their 
own misfortunes and flavery. 

‘* This paflage, where the mother compares her 
fon to atender plant, raifed and preferved with care, 
has a moft remarkable refemblance to that in the 








I go at leaft to bear a tender part, 
And mourn my lov’d one with a mother’s heart. 
She faid, and left the caverns of the main, 

All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train 

Attend her way. Wide-opening part the tides, 
While the long pomp the filver wave divides. 
Approaching now, they touch’d the Zrojan land; 
Then, two by two, ‘afcended up the ftrand, 

Th’ immortal mother, fanding clofe befide 

Her mournful offspring, to his fighs reply’d ; 
Along the coaft their mingled clamours ran, 

And thus the filver-footed dame began. 

Why mourns my fon? thy late preferr’d requeit 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diftreft : 
Why mourns my fon? thy anguifh let me fhare, 
Reveal the caufe, and truft a parent’s care. 

He, deeply groaning: ‘Vo this curelefs grief 
Not ev’n the Thund’rer’s favour brings relief. 
Patreclus——-Ah !—fay, Goddefs can I boat 
A pleafure now? revenge itfelf is loft; 

Patroclus, \ov’d of all my martial train, 
Beyond mankind, beforid myf{clf is flain ! 
Loft are thofe arms the Gods themfelves beflow’d 
On Peleus; Heétor bears the glorious load. 
Curs’d be that day, when all the pow’rs above 
Thy charms fubmitted to a mortal love : 
Oh hadft thou ftill, a fifter of the main, 
Purfu’d the pleafures of the wat’ry reign; 
And happier Pedus, lefs ambitious, led ° 
A mortal beauty to his equal bed ! 
Ere the fad fruit of thy unhappy womb 
Had caus’d fuch forrows pa{t, and woes to come. 
For foon alas! that wretched offspring flain, 
New woes, new forrows fhall create again. 
* Tis not in fate th’ alternate now to give; 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 
Let me revenge it on proud Heé?sr’s heart, 
Let his laft fpirit fmoke upon my dart ; 
On thefe conditions will I breathe: till then, 
I blufh to walk among the race of men. 

A flood of tears, at this, the Goddefs fhed: 
Ah then, I fee thee dying, fee thee dead! 
When /fecYer falls, thou dy’ ft. Jocet Hedor die, t 
And let me fall! C4chilles made reply) 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! 
He fell, and falling, wifh’d my aid in vain. 








Ah 





N OT E S, 
Palms, Thy children like branches of olfue-trees round 
thy table, Pfal. 127. 
+ It is nat poffible to imagine more lively and 
beautiful ftrokes of nature and patlion, than thole 
which our author aleribes to Achilles throughout thefe 


admirable fpeeches. ‘They contain all, that the 
truetl 
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Ah then, fince from this miferable day 

1 caft all hope of my return away 3 : 

Since unreveng’d, a hundred ghofts demand ~ 

‘The fate of. Heéfor from Achilles’ hand; 

Since here, for brutal courage far renown’d, 
“I live an idle burden to-the ground, 

Ces in council fam’d for nobler {kill, 

ore ufeful to preferve, than I to kill) 

Let me—but oh! ye gracious pow’rs above! * 
~ "Wrath and revenge from men and Gods remove 3 
Far, far too dear to ev’ry mortal breaft, 
Sweet to the foul, as honey to the.tafte ; 
Gath’ring like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and dark’ning all the mind. 
Me Agamemnon urg’d to deadly hate; 

Tis paft—lI quell it; I refign to fate, 
Yes—lI will meet the murd’rer of my friend ; 
Or (if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 

The ftroke of fate the braveft cannot fhun: 
The great Alcides, Fove’s unequal’d fon, 


a rea 


NOTE 58. . 
trueft friend, the moft tender fon, and the moft 
generous hero, could think or exprefs in this deli- 
cate and affe€ting circumftance. He fhews his 
excefs of love to his mother, by wifhing he had 
never been born or known to the world, rather than 
fhe fhould have endured fo many fufferings on his 
account; he fhews no lefs love for his friend, in 
refolving to revenge his death upon Heéor, though 
his own would immediately follow. We fee him 
here ready to meet his fate for the fake of his friend, 
and in the Odffty we find him withing to live again, 
only to maintain his father’s honour againft his 
enemies. Thus he values neither life nor death, 
‘but as they.conduce to the good of his friend and 


parents, or the increafe of his glory. After having” 


calmly confidered the prefent flate of his life, he 
deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and 
comforts himfelf under it, by a-refleétion on thofe 
great’ men, whom neither their illuflrious aétions, 
nor uheir affinity to heaven, could fave from the 
general doom. A thought very natural to him, 
whofe bufinefs it was in peace to fing their praifes, 
andin war to jmitate thetr a@tions. Achilles, like a 
man paitionate of glory, takes none but the fineft 
wnodels 3 he thinks of Efereules, who was the fon of 
“Jupiter, and who had filled the univerfe with the 
noife of his immortal alions: thefe are the fenti- 
ments of areal hero. : 

* Achilles's words are thefe; “ Now fince I am 
-never to return home, and fince I lie here an ufelefs 
perfon, loling my befl friend, and expofing the 
Greeks to fo many dangers by my own folly; lL who 
om fopertor to them allin battle’’—ITcre he breaks 
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To Funo’s hate at length refign’d his breath, | 
And funk the victom of all-conqu’ring déath.. 
So fhall Achilles fall! {tretch’d pale. and dead, ° 
No mere the Grecian hope, -or Trojan dread! -. 
Let me, this inftant, rufh ‘into the fields, t- : 
And reap what glory life’s fhort harveft yields. 
Shall I not force fome widow’d dame to tear 
With frantic hagds, her long difhevel’d hair? 
Shall I not force her breaft to heave with fighs, 
And the foft tears to trickle fron’ her eyes! 
Yes, I fhall givé the fair thofe mournful charms-—~ . 
In vain you hold me—Hence! my arms, my arms! 
Soon fhall the fanguine torrent fpread fo wide, 
That all fhall know, Achilles {wells the'tide. {. 
My fon (Caerulean Thetis made reply, : 
‘To fate fubmitting with a fecret figh) A 
The hoft to fuccour, and thy friends to fave, 
Is worthy. thee ; the duty of the brave. 
But canft thou, naked, iffue to the plains? 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Infulting. 
NOTES, , : 
off, and fays—‘* May contention perifh everlafting- 
ly,” ic. Achilles leaves the fentence thus fufpend- 
ed, either becaufe in his heat he had forgot what. 
he was fpeaking of, or becaufe he did not know 
how to end it;'for he fhould have faid,—* Since E 
have done. all this, I will perifh to revenge him :’” 
nothing can be finer than this fudden execration 
againft difcord and revenge, which breaks from the 
hero in the deep fenfe of the miferies thofe paf- 
fions had occafioned. Achilles could not be igno- 
rant that he was fuperior to others in battle; and: 
it was therefore no fault in him to. fay fo. But 
he is fo ingenuous as to give himfelf no farther 
commendation than what he undoubtedly merited; 
confeffing at the fame time, that many excceded liim: 
in fpeaking. : 

+ I fhall have time enough for inglorious reft 
when I am in the grave, but now I muf alike 
a living hero: I fhall indeed lie down in death, but 
at the fame time rife higher in glory.. 

{ There is a great ftrefs on. the original in this 
verfe. They fhall foon find that their vi€tories. 
have been owing to the long abfence of a hero, and 
that hero Achilles. Upon which the ancients have 
obferved, that fince Achtlles's anger there paft in 
reality buta few days: to which it may be replied, 
that fo fhorta time as this might well feem long to 
Achilles, who thought all unactive hours tedious and 
infupportable ; and if the poct himfelf had faid that 
Achilles was long abfent, he had not faid it becaufe 
a great many days had paft, but becaule fo great a 
variety of incidents had happened in that time. 
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Had not high uno, from the realms of air, 

'f Secret, difpatch’d her trufty meffenger.. 

{ The various Goddefs of the fhow’ry bow, 

; Shot tn a whirlwind to the fhore below; 

To great dchilles.at his fhips fhe came, 

And thus began the many-colour’d dame : 

» Rife, fon of Peleus! rife divinely brave! 

r Affift the combat, and Patroclus fave : 

‘§ For him the flaughter to the fleet they fpread,, 
; And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 

» Todrag him back to Trey the foe contends; 

4. Nor with-his death the rage:of Heder ends:: 
A prey to.dogs he dooms the corfe to He, 

; And marks the place to fix his head on high. 

Rife, and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 

Thy friend’s difgrace, thy own eternal fhame! 

Who fends thee, Goddefs!_ from th’ etherial fkies? *, 

Achilles thus.. And Iris thus replies. 

E come, Pefides! from the queen of Fsve,. 

‘Th’ immortal emprefs of the realins above; 
Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the fynod of the fky.. 

Thou com’it in‘vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 
“Arms Lhave none, and can I fightunarm’d ? f. 
Unwilling as Fam, of force I ftay,. 

Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
"| Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield? 

‘Except the mighty Telamonian fhield? || 

_ That, in my friend’s defence, has Ajax {pread, 
While his {trong lance around him heaps the dead': 
The gallant chief defends Adenetius fon, 
And does, what his Achilles fhould have done. 

| | The want of arms (faid /+is) well we know,. 

But though unarm’d, yet clad in terrors, go! § 


Enfulting Efeéfor bears the {poils onhigh, 
But vainty glories, for his fate is nigh. 
Yer, yet awhile, thy gen’rous ardour fay ; * 
Affur'd; F meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg’d with refulgent arms (a glorious load): 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a E> 7 : 
‘Then turning to the daughters of the maing 
The Goddefs thus difmifs’d her. azure train. 
Yeo filter Nereids! to your‘deeps defcend,. 
Bla'e, and our father’s facred feat actend; 
E goto find the architect divine, 
Where vaft Olympus’ {tarry fummits fhine = 
So tell our hoary fire-—This ‘charge fhe gave:: 
The fea-green fifters: plunge beneath the 'wave:. 
Thetis once more afcends the bleft abodes,, 
And treads the brazen threfhold of tae Gods. 
And now the Grecks, from,furious He‘For’s force, 
Wrge to broad Helle[pont thei headlong courfe: 
Nor yet their chiefs Parroclus’ body bore 
Safe through the tempeft to the tender fhare. 
The horfé,.the foot, with equat fury join’d, 
Pour’d on the rear, and thunder’d clofe behind:; 
And like a flame through fields. of ripen‘d-corn,, 
"The rage of EHeéor o’er the ranks was borne. 
Thrice the flain hero-by the foot he drew 
Thrice to the fkies the Fvaan-clamours flew > 
As oft th’ Ajaces his affault fuftain ; 
But check’d, he turns; repuls’d, attacks again. 
With fiercer fhouts his ling’ring troops: he fires, 
Nor yields a ftep, nor from his poft retires ; 
So watchful fhepherds ftrive to force,.in vain,. 
The hungry lion from a carcafe flain. 
Ev’n yet, Patroclus had he borne away, 
And all the glories of th’ extended day ; 


















Let 





3 NOTES. 
tion may be very folidly anfwered by faying that 
Homer has prevented it, fince he made Achille? 
armour fit Patroclus’s body not without a miracle, 
-which the Gods wrought in his favour. Further~ 
more it does not follow, that becaufe the armour of 
a large man fits one that is fmaller, the armour of a 
little man fhould fit one that is larger. 
|| 4chiiles feems not to have been of fo large a 
ftatureas Ajax: yet his fhield itis likely might be 
fit enough for him, becaufe his great ftrength was 
fufficient to wield it. This paffage, we think, might 
have been made ufe of by the defenders of the 
thicld of Achilles again{t the critics, to thew that 
Homer intended the buckler of his hero for a very 
large one: and one would think he put it into this 
plaice, jufl a little before the defeription of that 
thicld, on purpofe to obviate that objection. 
§ A hero fo: violent and fo outrapious-as 4ehiles, 
35 and. 


N O TE S. 

* This promife of Thetts to prefent her fon 
with a fuit of armour, was the molt artful’ method 
of hindering him from putting immediately in prac- 
tice his refolutions of. fighting, which,. according to 
his violent manners,. he muit have done: therefore 
the interpofition.of. TAetss here was abfolutely. ne- 
neffary. 

+ Achilles is amazed,, that a moment after the [ 
Goddefs his mother had: forbad him fighting, he 
fhould receive a contrary order from the Gods: 
therefore he afks what: God fent her? 

+ It is here objeCted againft Homer, that fince 
Patrochis took Achilles’s armour, Achilles could net }. 
want arms while he had thofe of Patrocius; but 
(befide that Parrochss might have given his armour 
to his fquire Antomedon, the better to deccive the 
Trajans by making them take Au/omeden for Patro- 
alus, as they took Pairsclus fos Achilles) this obyec- 

No. 14. 
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-[ Had not high Funo, from the realms of air, 

'— Secret, difpatch’d her trufty meffenger.. 

The various Goddefs of the fhow’ry bow, 

Ff Shot in a whirlwind to the fhore below; | 

To great dchilles.at his fhips the came,. 

'F And thus began the many-colour’d dame:.- 

f — - Rife, fon of Peleus / rife divinely: brave! 

| A(t the combat, and Patroclus fave : 

‘| For him the flaughterto the fleet they. fpread,. 
; And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 

: To drag him back to Trey the foe contends; 

4. Nor with-his death the rageof Heder ends:: 
A prey to:dogs he dooms the corfe to lie, 

, And marks the place to fix his head on high. 

Rife;:and prevent (if yet thou think of fame) 

Thy friend’s difgrace, thy own eternal fhame! 

Who fends thee, Goddefs! from th” etherial fkies? t, 

Achilles thus... And Iris thus replies; , 

T come, Pelides ! from the queen of Fsve,. 

‘Th’ immortal emprefs of the realms above; 
Unknown to him who fits remote on high; 
Unknown to all the fynod of the fky.. 

Thou com’it in ‘vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 
“Arms Lhave none, and can I fightunarm’d ? f, 
Unwilling as T.am,.of force I flay,. _ 

Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
— Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield? 

‘Except the mighty Telamonian fhield? ||. 

. That, in my friend’s defence,.has 4jax {pread, . 
‘While his ftrong lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Adenetius fon, 

‘And does, what his Ashilles fhould have done. 

The want of arms (faid Jvis) well we know,. 

But though unarm’4d, yet clad in terrors, go! § 


Enfulting &feéfor-bears the {poils omhigh, 
But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen’rous ardour flay ;* 
Affur'd; meet thee at‘the dawn of day, 
Chare’d with refulgent arms (a glorious-load)- 
Vuleanian arms, the labour of a God... 4 
Then turning to the daughters of the mainy 
The Goddefs thus difmifs’d: her. azure train. 
Ye filter Nereids! to your-deeps defcend,. 
Hae, and our father’s facred feat attend; 
E gotofind the architect divine, 
Where vaft Olympus’ {tarry furnmits fhine = 
So tell our hoary fire.-—This ‘charge fhe gave:: 
The fea-green fifters. plunge beneath the 'wave:. 
Thetis once more afcends the bleft abodes,, 
And treads the brazen. threfhold of tne Gods.. 
And now: the Greeks, from,furious Hecfor’s force, 
Urge to broad Hellefpont theit headlong courfe: 
Nor yet their chiefs Pefroclus’ body bore 
Safe through the tempelt to the tender fhare. 
‘Phe horfe,.the foot, with equal fury join’d, 
Pour’d on the rear, and thunder’d clofe behind.; 
And likea flame through fields. of ripen‘d:corn,, 
"The rage of Hedfor o'er the ranks was borne. 
Thricé the flain hero-by the foot he drew 5. 
Thrice to the fkies the fraan:clamours flew: 
As oft th? Ajaces his affault fuftain ; 
But check’d, he turns; repuls’d, attacks again.. 
With fiercer fhouts his ling’ring troops: he fires,” 
Nor yields a ftep, nor from his poft retires ; 
So watchful Shepherds ftrive to force,,in vains. 
The hungry lion from a carcafe flain. 
Ev’n yet, Patroclus had he borne away, 
Aind all the glories of th’ extended day ; 
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° NOTES. 
tion may be very folidly anfwered by faying that 
Homer has prevented it, fince he made Achilles’s 
armour fit Patreclus’s body not without a miracle, 
which the Gods wrought in his favour. Further- 
more it does not follow, that becaufe the armour of 
a large man fits one that is fmaller, the armour of a 
| little man fhould fit one that is larger. 
|| Achilles {eerms not to have been of fo large-a 
flature as Ajax: yet hisYhield itis likely might be 
fit enough for him, becaufe his great ftrength was 
fufficient to wield it. This paffage, we think, might 
have been made ufe of by the defenders of the 
thield of Achilles againft the critics, to fhew that- 
Homer intended the buckler of his hero for a very 
large one: and one would think he put it into this 
place, juft ‘a little before the defcription of that 
thicld, on purpofe to obviate that objection. 
§ A hero for violent and {0 outragious as Fehilles,. 
358 and. 


N O TE Se 

* This promife of Thesis to prefent her fon 
with a fuit of armour, was the moft artful: method 
of hindering him from putting immediately in prac- 
tice his refolutions of. fighting, which,. according to }- 
his violent manners,. he mui have done: therefore 
the interpofition.of. Thetis here was abfolutely. ne- 
neffary. ° 

+ Achilles is amazed,, that a moment after the | 
Goddefs his mother had: forbad him fighting, he 
fhould receive a contrary order from: the Gods: 
therefore he afks what God fent her? 

{ It is here objeéted againft Homer, that fince 
Patrochis took Achilles’s armour, Achilles could not f.- 
want arms while he had thofe of Patrocius; but f. 
(befide that Parroclis might have given his armour 
to his {quire Automedon, the better to deceive the 
Trojans by making them take Au/omedon for Patro- 
alus, as they took Patrechis for Melilles) this olyjec- 
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Let but Achilles o'er yon'trench appear, * 
Proud Tray thall tremble,and content to fear; 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye, 
Shall take new courage, and difdain to fly. 

She {poke, and pait inair. he-hero rofe; 

Fer. .i¢is, Pallas o’er his fhoulderthrows ; 
Arounc his-brows a golden cloud -fhe fpread ; 
A {tream of glory flam’d above his head. 
As whten from fomebeleaguer’d town arife 
‘The fmokes, high-curling to the fhaded fkies 3+ 
(Seen from fome ifland, o’er the main afar, ¢ 
When men diftreit hang out the fign of war) 
Soon as the funin ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hiils.the flaming, beacons blaze; 
With long-projeQed; beams the. {eas are bright, 
Aind"heav'n’s high arch reflects the ruddy Tight: 
So from dehilles’ head the {p}endors rife, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, againik the {kies. 
Forth march’d the chiéf, and diftant from the eroud, 
High on the-rampart rais’d.his voice aloud; 

. With her own fhout Adinerva fwells-the found ; 
Trey {tarts aflonith’d, and the fhores rebound. 
As ‘the loud trumpet’s brazen mouth from far,§ 
With fhrilling clangor:founds th’ alarm of war, 

: NOTES. 

and who had juft loft the man he loved beft in the 
world, is not likely to refufe fhewing him{e/f to the. 
enemy, for the fingle reafon of having no armour.:- 
Grief and defpair in a-great foul are not fo-prudent* 
and referved ;.but then on the other fide, he-is-not * 
to throw himfelf into. the midi of fo many enemies 
armed and flufhed with victory. Afimer gets out of 
this nice circumf{tance with great dexterity, and gives 
‘to Achilles’s charaQer every thing he ought to give 
to it, without offending either againft reafon or pro- 
bability. He judicionfly feigns, that “Zune fent this 
order to ehiihes, for Fuso is: the Goddefs of royalty, 
who has the care-of princes and kings ; and who 
infpizes, them with-the fenfe-of what they owe to 
their dignity and charaGter. : 

* There cannot be a greater inflance, how con- 
ftantly Homer carried his whole defign in. his head, 
as well as with what admirable art he raifes one 
preat-idea upon another, to the higheft fublime,. 
than.in- this paflage of Achiles’s appearance to the 
army, and the. preparations by which we are led 
tovit. In the thirteenth book, when the Tyajans 
have the victory, they check their purfuit of it in 
the mere thenghtthat Achilles feesthem: in the fixe, 
teenth, they are putinto ‘the -utmalt conflernation ° 
at the fight of his armour and. chariots: in the 
feventcenth, Mencaus and Ajax are in defpair, on. 
the confideration.that Achilles cannot fuccour them - 














Struck from-the- walls, the echoes float- en high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick tow’rs-reply-3 
So high*his: brazen -voice-the hero rear’d : ee 
Hofts drop their-arms,.and trembled .as they heard.; 
And'back the chariots’ roll; and-courfers bound, 
And ftceds and men lie mingled on the ground. 
Aghaft they fee the living light’nings play, fe 
And turn-their eye-balls from the flathing ray. 
Thrice fyom the trench his dreadful voice he rais’d, 
And thriee they fled, confounded and amaz’d. 
‘Twelve in the tumult wedg’d, untimely rufh’d 
On their own. {pears, by their own chariots crufh’ds 
While: thielded- from: the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcafe of the flain. 

A lofty bier the breathlefs warrior bears: 


‘Around, his fad companions melt in tears. 


But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 

Pours unavailing forrows o’er the dead. 

Whom late triumphant with his fteedsiand car, 

He fent, refulgent to the field of war, 

(Unhappy change!) now fenfelefs, pale, he found, < 

Stretch’d forth, and gafh’d with many a gapingwound. 

- Meantime unweary?d with his heav’nly way, 

In Ocean’s waves-th/unwilling.light of day 

. Quench’d 





NOTES. 
for want of armour: in the prefent book, beyond 
ail expectation he does but fhew himfelf unarmed, 
and the very fight of him gives the victory to Greece! 
How extremely nobie is this gradation ! 

+ For fires in the day appear nothing but fmoak, 
and in the night flames.are vifible becaufe of. the 
darknefs. And thus it is faid in .Bxedus, «© That 
God led his people in the day with a. pillar of fmoak, 
and in the night witha pillar of fire. 

$ Homer makes a choice of.a town placed in an 
ifland, becaufe fuch a place -being befieged has no 
other means-of making .it’s diltrefs known than by 
fignals of fire., whereas a town upon the continent 
has other means to make. known. to. it’s .neighbours 
the neceflity itis in. 

§ We have already obferved, that-when the poet 
fpeaks as from himfelf, he may be allowed to take 
his comparifons from things’which -were not known 
before his time. Nere he. borrows .a.comparifon 
from, the trumpet, as he has ¢cMewhere done from 


Saddle-harfes, though neither one nor the other were 


ufed in:Greece at the time ofthe Trojan war, “Vhe 
trumpet’s not being in ufc at that time, makes very 
tauch fer Flower’s purpofe in this place. Vhe.ter~ 
rer raifed by the voice-of his hero, is much the 
more flrongly imaged by a found that was -un- 
ufval, and capable of ftriking more from it’s very 
novelty. : 
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‘Quench’d his ‘red orb, at Fune’s high command, . 
And from their labours eas’d th? Achatan ‘band. - 
"The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
"Their ftecds. unharnefs’d from the weary ee 
’ A fudden council call’d: each chief appear’ = 
dn hafte, and.flanding, for to fit they fear’d. ; 
«7 Twas now no feafon for prolong’d debate ; 
"They faw Achilles, and in him their fate. 
Silent they ftood: Polydamasatlaft, = 9 9 - ,.. 
Skill’d to difcern the future by the paft, ~ 
‘The fon of Panthus, thus exprefs’d his fears § 
(The friend of Acéer, and of equal years: 
"The felf-fame night. to both a being ‘gave, 
One wife in council, ohe in ation brave.) 

In free debate, my friends, your Tentence fpeak; . 
Fer mé, I move, before the morning break, 


To raife our camp: -too dangerous here our poft,... . 


Far from Tray Walls, and ona naked coaft. 

{ deem not Greece fo.dreadful, while engap’d:. 
In mutual feuds, her king and hero rag’dj° - *. 
Then, while we hop’d our'armies might prevail, 
‘We boldly camp’d befide a thoufand fail, °°” 

I dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 

Not long continues to the fhores-confin’d, 

Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
‘Contending nations won and loft the day ; 


For Zrzy, for Trey, thall.henceforth be the frife, ~~ 


Ant the hard conteft not for fame, but life. 

afte then to I/on, while the fav’ring night © 
Detains thofe terrors, keeps that arm froin fights 
If bit the’ morrow’s-fun beheld us here,* 

That arm, thofe terrors we fhall feel, not fears. 


eee ar IN OL BeBe os es 

* “Polydamas {ays in:.the original, ‘* If Achilles 
comes ‘to-morrow i hisarmonr.? “There feems to 
Jie an objeétion againft this pafiage, for Polydamas 
knew that Achilles’s: armour was won by Heétor, he 
mult alfo know, that-no_ other man’s armour would 
fit him; how then could he ‘know that new arms 
were made for him that véry night? Thofe who are 
acquainted with Homer, may, anfwer, it was by his 
Tkill in prophecy. | Befides, there is no more im- 
propriety in fuppofing Polydamas to be poffelled of 
extraordinary. knowledge, than in putting words 
into the mouth ofa horle in other parts of the poém.. 

wt Heder in his fevere anfwer to Pelydamas, takes 
up feveral of his words and turns them another 
way. Polydamas had faid, “ To-morrow by break 
of day ‘let us put on our arins, and defend ‘the 
caMes and city-walls;” to which ZJeor replics, 
« To-morrow by break of day Jet us put on our 
arms, not to defend ourfelves at home, but to fight 
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And hearts that now difdain, fhall leap with joy 


If heav’n.permits them then to enter Trey. 


] Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 


Nor what-I tremble, but to think, enfue. 
Whatever be our fate, yet let us ‘try 


| What force of thought and reafon can fupply 


Let us on counfel for our guard depend; 


{ The town,-her gates and bulwarks fhall defend, 


When morning dawns, our well-appointed pow’rs 
Array’d in arms, fhall line the lofty ‘tow’rs, : 
Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 
Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 
Or fetch a thoufand circles -yound ‘the plain, 
Till his {pent courfers feek the fleet again: 
So may his rage-be tir’d, and labour’d down; - 
And dogs thall tear him ere he fack the town. , 
Return? (faid FleGor, fir’d with flern difdain)} 
What coop whole armies in our walls again? 
Was’t not enough, ye valiant warriers fay, . 
Nine years. imprifon’d in thofe tow ‘rs ye lay? 
Wide o’er the world was fen fam’d of old 
For brafs exhaufticfs, and for nvces of golil: 
But while inglorious in ker walls we ftay’d, 
Sunk were her treafures, and her ftores decay’d; f° 
The Phrygians now het {catter’d fpoils. enjoy, 
And proud MJeonia wattes the fruits of T72y. 
Great Feve at Iength my arms to conqueft calls, 
And fhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 
Dar’ft thou.difpirit whom the’Gods incite ? 
Flies any Trajan ? I {hall {top his flight. 
To better counfel-then attention lend; 
Take due réfrefhinent, and the watch attend. 
s . TF 
We, Nov ES. ; 
the Greeks before their own fhips ” Poldanzas, {peak- 
ing of Achilles, had faid, “ 1t he comes after we are 
within the walls of our city, it will be the worfe for 
him, for he may drive round the city long enough 
before he can hurt us.’ To which £&er an{wers, 
« Tf Achilles Thould come, it will be the worfe for 
him as'you fay, becaufe I will fight him.’ Bue 
Hie&tor, is not fo far gone in paftion or pride, as to 
forget himfelf; and accordingly in the next lines 
he modeftly puts it in doubt, which of them fhall 
conquer, re 

t+ As well by reafon of the convoys, which were 
neceffarily to be fent for with ready money ; as by 
reafon of the great. allowances which were to he 
given to the anxiliary troops, who caine from Phrys 
gia and Moesnia. Heor’s meaning is, that fince 
all the riches of Troy are exhaufled, it is no fonger 
neceffary to [pare themfelves, or {hut themfilves up 
within cheis walls. 
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Uf there be one whofe riches cofthini care,.* 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to fhare; 
*Tis better gen’roufly beftow7d. on thofe;, - 
Than left the plunder of our counitry’s foes, 
‘Soon as the morn the putple orient warms, 
Fierce, on-yon navy will we pour our arms,. 
If great Achilles rife'in’ all his might, _ i: 
His be the danger:. f fhall'fland’the fight. 
Honour, ye Gods! or let meé gain, ov’ give’. 
And live he gloricus, whofoe’er {hall live! 
Mars is ovr common'Lord, alike to all. 
And oft the victor triumphs, bur to fall. 

The fhouting hofl in Joud applaufes join’d; 
So Pallas robb’d the many of their mind, ; 
Yo their own fenfe condemn’d! and left to chufe 
The worft advice,.the better to refufe... 

While the long Might extends her fable réfgh,: 
Around Patroclzs mourn’d the Grecian train. 
Stern:in fuperior grief Peliges ftood; ; 
Thofe faught’ring arms, fo us’d to’ bathe in’ blood; : 
Now clafp his clay-cold limbs: then gufhing, ftart 
The tears, and fighs burft from his fwelling heart. 
The lion thus,.with dreadful anguifh ftung,. : 
Roars through the defart, and‘demahds his young 5" 
"When.the grim favage to his rifled den 


Too late returning, {nuffs the track’ of mén, 


And.o’er the ‘vales and o’er the foreft bounds ;. 
His clam’rous grief the bellowifig wood refounds. ; 
So grieves Achilles ; and impetuous, vents , 
To all his A4yrmidons, his loud laments. 

In what vain promife, Gods! did I engage? + 
When to confole Menctius’ feeble age, 
¥ vow'd his much.lov’d. offspring to xeftores._ 
Charg’d with rich fpoils to fair Opuntia’s fhore! 
But mighty Feve cuts fhort,.with fuch difdain, 
“Fhe long, long views of poor, defigning man! 





NOTES. 

* This noble and generous propofal is worthy of 
Hedor,and at the fame time very artful to ingratiate 
himle!f with the foldiers.. It is faid with am eye to 
Polydamas, as accufing him of being rich, and of not 
opening the advice he had given, for any. other end 
than to preferve his great wealth; for riches com- 
monly make men cgwards, and the defire of faving 
them has oftcn occafioned men to give advice very 
contrary to the public welfare. 

+ The lamentation of Achilles over the body of 
Patroclus is exquifitely touched: it is forrow. in the 
extreme, but the forrow of Achilles is nobly ufhered 
in by the fimile of ane eact of the lion. An idea 
which is fully anfwered in the favage and bloody 
conclufion of this fpecch. One would think by the 
beginning of it, that Achilles did not know his fate, 
till after Ris departerg from Opuntiumn ; and yet how 





' One fate the warriorand the friend fhall Strike, 
; And 


Troy’s black finds aut. drink ‘our ‘blood, | 


alike :: ate 
Me too;.a wretched mother fhall depfore,. 


| An aged! father never’ fée’me more!’ 


Yet, my Patkechis !’ yet! a fpace'F ftay,: / 
Then fwift purfue thee on the datkfome way.. 
Ere thy. dear relics in the'grave'are laid, 

Shall Heéer’s head' be offer'd to thy fhade; | 
That, with his‘aryvis, fhall Hang befdte' thy’ fhrines 
And. twelve the nobleft of the Z7aan Tine,. 


Sacred to vengednte; by this hand expire ;. 


Their lives éffus’d around thy flaming pyre.. 

Thus let me ‘tie till then! thus,’ clofély preft,, - 
Bathe thy cold:fate, and fob-upon thy breatt ! 
While Frojaz captives heré thy mourners ‘ftay,. - . 
Weep all'the night, and murntur all'the day :, 


' Spoils of my arms, and thine ;. when, wafting wide, 


Our {words kept'time; and conquer’d fide by. fide. 

He fpoke,’' and bid’ the fad attendants retind: os 

Cléanfe’ the’ palé corfe, ‘and wath eath honour’di 
wound.f . Sr 

A maffy caldron of ftupendous frame. 

They brought, ‘and plac’d it o’er'the rifing flame x 


- Then heap the lighted:wood;. the flatne divides * 


Beneath the vafe, and'climbs aroiind the fides:. 


- In it’s: Wide Womb ‘they pour the rifhing ftream 3, 


The boiling water. bubbles to the brim.- 2 


| The body. then.they bathe -with’pious toil;, * 


Embalm the wounds, anoint thelimbs with.oil;. 


4 High on a bed of {tate-extended:laid,. 
| And decent cover’d with ‘a'linen ‘fade ; P 
. Laft o’er the.dead the milk-white veil they. threw 5, 


That done, their forrows’and their. fighs renew.. 


' Meanwhile to’ Funa, in the realins above,|| 


(His wife dnd fifter) {poke alinighty Fove. 
: pat At 

oN OR ES, 

does that agree with what is faid of his choice of the 


‘fhort and ative life, rather than the long and ‘in- 
| glorious one? ‘Or did: not he flatter himfelf fome- 
times, that his fate might’ be changed? This may 
‘be conjetured trom feveral other. paffages, and is 
‘indeed the moft natural folution. 


+ This cuftom of wafhing the dead, is continued 


‘amoneft the Greeks to this day; and it is a pious 


duty performed by the neareft friend or relation, to: 
fee it wafhed and anointed with a perfume, after 
which they cover it with linen éxaétly in the man- 
ner here related. 7 ae eo 

|| It is exceeding remarkable, that onier Should 
upon every eccafion make marriage and difcord in-- 
feparable: it isan unalterable rule with him, to in- 
troduce the hufband and wife in a quarrel. 
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At lafi.thy will prevails: great Pe/eus’ fon 

Rifesin arms: fuch grace thy Greeks have won. 

Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 

And thou the mother of that martial line? 
What words are thefe (th’ imperial dame replies, 

‘While anger flafh’d from her majeftic eyes) 

Succour like.this a mortal arm might lend, 

And fuch fuccefs mere human wit attend : 

And fhall not I, the fecond pow’r above, . 

Weav’n’s Queen, and confort of the thund’ring 
; GUE, ‘ 

Say, fhall not I one nation’s fate command, 

Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land ? 
So they. Meanwhile the filver~footed dame 

Reach’d the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame! 

Figh-eminent amid the works divine, 

Where heav’n’s far beaming brazen manficns 

fhine. - 

There the lame architeét the Goddefs found, 

Obfcure in fimoak, his forges flaming round, 

While bath’d in fweat from fire to fire he flew, 

And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 





NO TES, 
_* Tripods were veffcls fupported on three feet, 
with handles on the fides; they were of feveral 
kinds and for feveral ufes; fome were confecrated 
to facrifices, fome ufed as tablets, fome as feats, 
others hung up as ornaments on walls of houfes or 
temples; thefe of Yulean have an addition of wheels, 
which was not ufual, which intimates them to be 
made with clock-work. If /’u/can had made ordi- 
nary tripods, they had not an{wered the greatncis, 
power, and fkill ofa God. It-wwas therefore necef- 
fary that his work fhould be above that of men: to 
effec this, the tripods were animated, and in this 
ffomer doth not deviate from the probability; for 
every one is fully perfuaded, that a God can do 


things more diffcule than thefe, and that all mat- § 
What has not been fiaid of the | 


Matues of Deedalus? Plato writes, that they walked 


ter will obey him. 


alone, and if they had not taken care to tie them, 
they would have got loofe, and run from their maf- 
ter. Ifa writer in profe can Speak hyperbolically 
of aman, may not ffomer do it much more of a 


God? Nay, this circunflance, with which /fencr § 


has embellifhed his poem, would have had nothing 
\ & 


too furprizing though thefe tripods had been made f 


by a man 3; for what may not be done in clack-work 

by an exadt management of fprings? “Uhis criticifm 

is then Hl grounded, and 7 leer docs not deferve the 

didienle they would caflon hin When a poct is 

aecifed of faying any thing that is iumpoilible, we 
LNOLUS. 


“ja common opinion. 


That day no common tafk his labour claim’dz 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram’d, * 
That plac’d on living wheels of mafly gold, 
(Wond’rous to tell) inftin& with fpirit roll’d 
From place to place, around the ble{ft abodes, 
Self-mov’d, obedient to the beck of Gods: 
For theirfair handles now, o’er-wrought with flow’rs,. 
In molds prepar’d, the glowing ore he pours. 
Juft as refponfive to his thought the frame 
Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddefs came: 
Charis, his fpoule, a grace divinely fair, 
(With purpic fillets round her braided hair) 
Obferv’d her ent’ring ; her fott hand the prefs’d, 
And filing, thus the wat’ry Queen addyefs’d. 
What, Goddefs! this unnfual favour draws ? 
All hail, and welcome! whatfee’er the caufe : 
Till now a ftranger, ina happy hour, 
Approach, and tafte the dainties of the bow’r. 
High on a throne, with {tars of filver prac’d, 
And various artifice, the Queen fhe plac’d ; 
A fvotfiool at her feet: then calling, faid, + 
Fulean draw near, ?tus Thetis afks your aid. £ 
Lhetix 





NOTES. 
muft examine that impoffibility, cither with refpec& 
to poetry, with refpe&t to that which is bufi, or with 

relfpect to coninon fame. Fir, with regard to 
poetry. The probable impeffible ought to be preferred 
to the poffthle which hath no verifimilitude, and which 
would not be believed; and it is thus that Zeuxis 
paintcd his pieces. Secondly with refpect to that 
F which is de//, we fee that a thing is more excellent 
! and more wonderful this way, and that the originals 
fought always to furpafs.  Laltly, in refpect to 
f fume. Itis proved that the poct need only follow 
All that appears abfurd.may 
i be alfo juftificd by one of thefe three ways ; or clfe 
t by the mavim we have already laid down, that it is 
probable, that a great many things may happer 
againft probauility, 
+ It is at this day the ufual honour paid amongft 
P the Greeks, to vifitors of fuperior quality, to fet 
f them higher than the reft of the company, and put 
Rea foothool nnder their feet. This, with innumerable 
F other cufloms, is Mill preferved in the caficrn nations. 
t Vhe flory the ancients tell of Péeto’s applica- 
} ion of this verfe, is worth obferving. “Phat great 
f philofopher bad in his youth a-{trong inclination to 
poetry, and uet being fatished to compote little 
4 pieces of callantey and amonr, he tried his force in 
tragedy and epic poctry : but the fuecefs was net 
anfwerable to his hopes: he corapared his perform- 
Peance with that of 2foaer, and say very fentible of 
mae ae 
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.. Thetis (reply’d the God) our pow’rs may claim’*. 
Anever-dear, an ever-honour’d name! 

* When my: proud: mother-hurl’d me from the fky, 
(My aukward form, it feems, difpleas’d her eye) 

“She, and _Zurynome, my. griefs redreft, 

And foft receiv’d me on their filver breaft. 
! Ev’n then,: thefe arts employ’d my infant thought ; 


thot 


+ Chains, bracelcts, pendants, all their toys 1 wrought. ° 


Nine years kept fecret in the dark abode, 
uf Ay)? ~ 
Secure I lay conceal’d from man and God: 


Deep in a cavern’d rock my days were led ; : 


‘The rufhing ocean murmur’d o’er my head. 
Now fince her prefence glads our manfion, fay, 
«For fich defert what fervice can I pay? 
Vouchfafe, O Thetés / at our board to fhare 
‘The genial rites, and hefpitable fare ; 

‘While I the labours of the forge forego, 

And bid the roaring bellows ceafe to blow. 

Then from his anvil the lame artift rofe ; 

Wide with diftorted Jegs oblique he, goes, 

And {tills the bellows, and (inorder laid) 
Locks in their chefls his inftruments of trade. 
‘Then with a fponge the footy workman dreft 
> His brawny arms imbrown’d, and hairy breaft. 





NOTES. 
-the difference. “He therefore abandoned a fort of 
writing wherein at beft he could only be the fecond, 
and turned his views to another, wherein he defpair- 
.ed not to. become the firft. .His anger tranfported 
‘him fo far, as to caft.all his verfes into the fire. 
‘But while he was burning them, he could not help 
citing a verfe of the very poet who had caufed his 
_chagrin. If we credit the ancients, it was the dif- 
_ contentment his own poetry gave him, that raifed in 
him all the indignation he afterwards expreiled 
againft the are itfe:f. In which (fay they) he beha- 
ved like thofe lovers, who fpeak ill of the bcauties 
whom they cannot prevail upon. 
* Vulcan throws by his woik to perform Thetis’s 
‘requelt, who had Jaid former obligations upon him; 
the poct in this example giving us an excellent 
precept, that gratitude fhould take place of all other 
concerns. “Lhe motives which fhould engage a 
God ina new work in the night-time upon a fait of 
armour for a mortal, ought to be ftrong; and there- 
tore artfully cnough put upon the footof guaticude + 
befide:, they.afFord at the fame time a noble occa- 
fion for /Zaner to retail his theology, which he isal- 
svuys very tond of. The allegery af Melean, or fire, 
isthis, His father is ‘fapiter, or the Atthers his 
mother Fra, ar the Air, from whence he fell to us, 
“whether by lightoing, or otherwife. He is faid to 
tbe lame, thatis, to want fupport, becaufe he can- 






















. Matter, 


HOMER -Come.tere. 


‘With his huge fceptre-grac’d,: and red attire, 
Came halting: forth the Sov’reign of the fire : 
‘The-monarch’s {teps two female forms uphold, 
‘That mov’d, ‘and breath’d, in animated gold; + 
To whom was voice, and fenfe, and {cience giv’n 
Of works divine! (fuch wonders are in heav’n!) 
On thefe. fupported, -with unequal.gait, 
Hereach’d the throne where penfive Thetis fat ; 
There plac’d befide her on the fhining frame, 
He thus.addrefs’d. the filver-footed dame. 

Thee, welcome Goddefs! what occation calls, 
(So longa ftranger) to thefe honour’d walls? 

*Tis thine, fair Theis, the command to lay,” 
And Vulcan’s joy and duty to obey. 

To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
(The cryftal drops ftood trembling in her eyes) 
Oh Pulcan! fay, was ever brealt divine 
So piere’d with forrows, fo o’erwhelm’d as mine ? 
Of all the Goddelles, did Zove prepare 
For Thetis only fuch a weight of care? 

I, only I, of all the wat’ry race, 

By force. fubje€ted to a man’s embrace, 

Who, finking now with age and forrow, pays 
The mighty fine impos’d on length of days. 









Spru 
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‘NOTES, : 
not fubfift without the continual fubfiftence of fucl. 
The wthereal fire Homer calls Sol or Fupiter, the in’ - 
ferior Valcan ; the one wants nothing of perfection, 
the other is fubject to decay, and is reftored by ac~ 
ceflion of. materials. Vudean is faid to fall from 
heaven, becaufe at firft, when the opportunity of 
obtaining fire was not fo frequent, men prepared in- 
ftruments of brafs, by which they colleéted the 
beams of the fun; or elfe they gained it from acci+ 
dental lightning, that fet fire to fome combuftible 
Vulcan had perifhed when he fell from 
heaven, unlefs Zhetis and Lurynome had received 
him; that is, unlefs he had been preferved by 
falling into fome convenient receptacle, or fubter~ 
ranean place; and fo was afterwards diftributed for 
the common neceflities of mankind. Vo underfland 
thefe ftrange explications, it muft be Known that 
Thetis is derived from a Greek word fignifying to fay 
up, and Hurynome from two words fignifying a cwvide 
diftritution. “Yhey are all called daughters of the 
ocean, becanfe the vapours and exhalations of .the 
fea forming themfelves unto clouds, find _nourifh- 
ment for lightnings. 

t It is very probable, that Flomer took the idea 
of thefe froin the fatues of Dadaus, which’ night. 
beextant in his time. The ancients tell us, they 
were pride to imitate life, in rolfing their eyes, and 
in all-other motions, From whence indecd it Pa 
cem, 
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Sprung from my bed, a god-like hero came, 
“The braveft fure that ever bore the name.; 

Like fome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
He grew, he flourifh’d, and he grac’d the jand: 
To Troy I fenthim! but his native fhore 

Never, ah never, fhall receive him more; 
(Ev’n while the liyes, he waftes with fecret woe) 
Nor I, a Goddefs, can retard the blow! — . 
Robb’d of the prize, the Grecian fuffrage gave, 
‘The king of nations forc’d his royal flave : * 
For this he griev’d; and till the Greeks oppreft, 
Requir’d his arm, he forrow’d unredreft. 

Large gifts.they promife, and their elders fend ; 
In vain-——He arms not, but permits his friend 
His arms, his fteeds, his forces to employ 5 

Ele marches, combats, almoft conquers Lroy. 





NOTES 
fcem, that the excellency of Daedalus confifted in 


what we call clock-work, or the management of 


moving figures by fprings, rather than in fculpture 


or imagery: and accordingly, the fable of his fitting 


wings to himfelf and his fon, is formed entirely 
upon the foundation of the former. 


* Thetis, to compafs her defign, recounts every 
thing to the advantage of her fon; fhe therefore 


fuppreffes the epifode of the embaffy, the prayers 
that had been made ufe of to move him, and all 
that the Greeés had fuffered after the return of the 
ambaffadors ; and artfully puts together two very 
‘diflant things, as if they had followed each other in 
the fame moment. He declined, fays fhe, to fuc- 
cour the Greeks, but he fent Parrochis, Now be- 
tween his refufing to help the Greeks, and his fend- 
ing Patrocius, terrible things had fallen out; but fhe 
fuppreifes them, for fear of offending Vulcan with 
the recital of Achilles’s inflexible obduracy, and there- 
by create in that Godan averfion to her fon. 

+ It is a paflage worth taking notice of, that 
Brutus is faid'to have confulted the Sortes Homericce, 
and to have drawn one of thefe lines, wherein the 
death of Pafrocius is afcribed to Apolla + after which, 
unthinkingly, he gave the name of that God for 
the word of battle. ‘This is remarked as an unfor- 
tunate omen by fome of the ancients. 

{ The ancients have largely celebrated the phi- 
Tofophical myltcries which they imagined to be 
{hadowed under thefe defcriptions, efpecially Damo, 
(fuppofed the daughter of Pythagoras) whofe expli- 
cation is as follows: ZYher/s, who receives the arms, 
means the apt order and dilpofition of all things in 
the creation. By the fire and the wind raifed by the 
bellows, are meant air and fire, the ott active of 






Then flain by Phacbus (Heéfor had the name)t 

At once refigns his armour, life, and fame. 

But thou, in pity, by my pray’r be won; 

Grace with immortal arms this fhort-liv’d fon, 

And to the field in martial pomp-reftore, 

To thine with glory, till he fhines no more! 
To herthe Artift-God. Thygricfs refign, 

Secure, what Videan can, is ever thine. 

O could I hide him from the fates as well, 


‘Or with thefe hands the cruel ftroke repel, 


As I fhall forge moft envy'd arms, the gaze 
Of wond’ring ages, and the world’s amaze! 
Thus having faid, the father of the fires 
To the black labours of his furge retires. [ 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn’d 
Their iron mouths; and where the furnace burn’d, 
Refounding 
NOTES. : 
all the elements. The cmanations of the fire are 
thofe golden maids that waited on Valean. "The cir- 
cular fhield is the wer/d, beingof a fpherical figure. 
The gold, the brafs, the filver, and the tin are the 
elements, Gold is fire, the firm brafs is earth, the 
filyer is air, and the foft tin, water. The extreme 
circle that runs round the fhield which he calls /plen- 
did and threefold, is the zodiac; threefold tn it’s 
breadth, within which all the planets move ; fplen- 
did, becaufe the fun paffes always through the midft 
of it, “The, filver handle by which the fhicld is 
faftened, at both extremities, is the a@xrs of the 
world, imagined to pafs through it, and upon 
which it turns. The five folds are thofe parallel 
circles that divide the world, the Pelur, the Trepics, 
and the Zguator. emer makes the working of his 
fhield, that is, the world, to be begun by nigh?s as 
indeed all matter lay undiftinguifhed in an original 
and univerfal night; which is called ehacs by the 
pocts. “Fo bring the matter of the fhicld to feparay 
tion and form, Yudean prefides over the work, or as 
we may fay, an efféntial searmth, all things being 
made by the operation of fire, And becaufe the arche- 
‘eG is at this time to pive a form and ornament to 
the world he is making, it is not rafhly that be is 
faid to be married to one of the graces. This in the 
beginning of the world, he firft lays the carth as a 
foundation of a building, whofe vacancies are litted 
up with the flowings of the fea. "Chen he {preads 
out the fky for a kind of divine roof over it. ard 
lights the elements, now fcparated from thet ae.mer 
confufion, with the fia, the made, 
wud all thofe flars that criaun the flies wel perv: 
Where, by the word erezen, which vives the sdea of 


roundneds, he again hints at the Ggure of che world; 
anid 
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Re ‘founding br ie d: at oncethe blaft expires, 
And twenty for ges catch at once the fires ; 

Jud as the God dircls, now loud, now low, 
‘Vhey raife a tempelt, or they gently blow. 

In hiffing flames huge filver bars are roll’d,. 

And Rubborn Grate and tin, and folid gold : 

5B fcre, deep fix’d, th’ eternal anvils ftand ; 
The pond rous hammer loads his better hand, 
His lft with tomes Aa the vex’d metal round 3 
An tthick, ftr ongilrokes, thedoubling vaults rebound. 

‘Phen firth he “form’d he immenfe and folid fuiecds 

Rich, various artldce emblaz’d the field; 

Vs uunolt verge athrecfold circle ber ind 3 
A filver chain fcfpends the mally raund, 
Five ample alates the broad expanfe compofe, 
aund god} ike labours on the furface rofe. 
“‘Vhere fhone the image of the mafler Mind: 
There earth, there heav’ n, there ocean he defign’d ; 
Th’ unweary’d fun, the moon comp! letely round 5 
aoe ftarry lights that heav'n’s high convex crown'd; 
Vhe Pleads, Ifyads, with the northern team 5 
Aml great Orinr s more refulgent beam 3; 

“Co which, around the ax'e of the ee 

Vhe Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still fhines exalted on th’ xthercal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing furcheadl in the main.*® 











‘HO MER CoMPLeTE. 





No TE S$. 
and though he could not particularly name the flars 
like drains, (who profefled to write upon them) yet 
jie hus not omitted to mention the principal. From 
hence he pafles to reprefent two allegorical cities, one 
af Ee the other of coz. 

“She critics make ute of this paflage, to prove 
that Te mer was ignorant of aflronomy; fince he 
believed, that the "Bear was the only conflellation 
awhich never bathed itfelfin the ocean, that is to fay, 
at did pot fet, and was always vifible; for, fay 
oy, this is common to other contt: Motions of the 
arciie circle, as the Jefler Bear, the Dragon, the 
micatelt part of Copheus, &c. But it is to be obfer- 
ed, that under the name of the Bear and the Gav. 
riot, flaer comprehends all the arétie circle; for 
there being feveral other flars in that circle which 
never fet, he could not fey, that the Bear was the 
eoly one which did not bathe idelf in the ocean; 
rte vefare Giole are deceived, who aceufe the poet 
ofignorance, as if he knew one Rear only when 
there were twos forthe teller was not diflinguifhed 
uvhistime. he Pheevferaus were the firlh who 
obferved it, and made ufe of it in their navipation 5 
and the feurcef that fien palfed from them to the 
Creeks the foe thing ‘he appened inreeard to the 
Uation of Bereoven’s hair, and that ‘of Canopus, 












cont 
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Two cities radiant on the fhield appear, 
The iniage one of peace, and one of war;¢ 
liere Gicred pomp, and genial feaft delight, 
And folemn dance, and ymenecal rite ; 
Along the flrect the new-mace brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed: 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the foft flute, and cittern’s filver found : 
Thro’ the fair ftreets, the matrons ina row, 
Stand ia their porches, and enjoy the fhow. - 
There, in the fo {warm anum’rous train, 
The fubje& of debate, atownfman flain: . 
One pleads the fine difcharg’d, which once deny’ "dy 
And bade the public and the laws decide: £ 
The witnefs is produe’d on either hand: 

For this, or that, the partial people {tand: 
‘Th? appointed heralds ftill che noify bands, 
And form a ring, with fceptres in their hands 5 
On {eats of lone, within the facred place, 
‘The rev’rend elders nodded o’er the cafe 5 
Alternate, each th’ attefling {ceptre took, 

And rifing folemn, each his fentence fpoke, 
‘Two golde: n tatents Jay amidft, in fight, 

The prize of him who beft adjudg’d the right. 
Another part (a profpeal differing far) 
Glow’d with refulgent arms, and horrid war.§ 


Two 





NOYES. 
which received thofe names very lately; and as Ara- 
us fays well, there are feveral other flars which 
have no names. It is therefore evident, that by 
the word écar, which he calls the waggsn, and 
which he fays obferves Orion, he underftands the 
artic circle; that by the ocean he means the hori- 
zon where the flars rife and fer; and by thofe words, 
which turns in the fame place, and doth not bathe itfelfe 
in the cccan, he fhews that the artic circle is the 
moft northern part of the horizon. 

+ In cne of thefe cities are reprefented all the 
advantages of peace: and it was impollible to have 
chofen two better emblems of peace, than Afar- 
rages and Fujlice. Wis faid this city was Athens, 
for marriages were fi fl inflituted there by Cecraps ¢ 
and judgment upon murder was firft founded there, 
The ancient fiate of dtvca fecms reprefented in the 
neighbouring ficlds, where the ploughers and reap- 
cys are at works anda king is overlooking them: 
for Triptalemus, who reigned tl lere, was the firfl who 
fowed corn. 

$ Murder was not always punifhed with death, 
or fo much as banifhment 5 but when fome fine was 
pail, whe criminal was fulfered to remain in the 
city. 

SW hat is wonderful in this paflage that a 
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Two mighty hofts a Icaguer’d town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Meantime the townfmen, arm’d with filent care, 
A fecret ambufh on the foe prepare: 
Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 
Of trembling parents on the turrets ftand. 
They march ; by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 
Gold were the ods, their radiant garments gold, 
And gold their armour: thefe the fquadron led, 
Auguft, divine, fuperior by the head! 
A place for ambufh fit, they found, and ftood 
Cover’d with fhields, befide a filver flood. 
‘Two {pies at diftance lurk, and watchful feem 
If fheep or oxen feek the winding ftream. 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o’er the plains, 
And ftcers flow-moving, and two fhepherd fwains; 
Behindthem, piping on their reeds,. they go, 
Nor fear anambuth, nor fufpe& a foe. 
In arms the glitt’ring fquadron rifing round, . 
Ruth fadden 5 hills of flaughter heap the ground. 
Whole flocks and herds lie-bleeding on the plains, . 
And, allamidft them, dead, the fhepherd fwains! 
‘The bellowing oxen the befiegers hear ; 

: They rife, take -horle, approach, and meet the war ; 
They fight, they fall, befide the filver flood 5 
The waving filver feem’d to blufh with blood. . 
There-tumult, there contention ftood confeft. ;.* 
One-rear’d & dagger ata captive’s:bieaft, 
One held a living foe, that frefhly bled ° 
With new-made wounds; another dragg’d a dead ; 
Now here, now there, the carcaffus they tore: 
Fare ftalk’d amidft them, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 
And each bold figure feem’d to live, or die. 

A field deep furrow’d, next the God defign’d, t+ 

The third time labour’d by the fweating hind; 





NO TE Ss. 
the accidents and events of war are fet before our 
eyes inthis fhort compafs. The-feveral’ fcenes are 
excellently difpofed to reprefent the whole affair. 
Here is in the {pace of thirty lines, a fiege, a fally, 
anambuth, the furprize of a convoy, and a battle ; 
with fearce a fingle circumftance proper to any of 
thele, omitied. 

* This is the firft place in) the whole defcription 
of the buckler, where Afemer rifes in his flyle, and 
ufes the allegorical ornaments of poctry ; fo natural 
it was for his imagination, (now heated with the 
fighting fcenes of the Aad?) to take fire when the 
image of a battle was presented to it. 

+ Elere begin the deferiptions of rural life, in 
which ffomer appears as greata mafler as in the 
great and terrible parts of poctry. 

No. 1. 


The fhining fhares full many plowmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on ev’ry fide. 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 

The mafter meets ’em with his goblet crown’d 5 


- The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 


Then back the turning plow-fhares cleave the foil : 
Behind, the rifing earth in ridges roll’d, 
And fable look’d, tho’ form’d of molten gold. | 
Another field rofe high with waving grain; 
With bended fickles ftand the reaper-train : 
Here ftretch’d in ranks the levell’dfwarthsare found,. 
Sheaves heap’d on fheaves, herethichen up theground. 
With {weeping ftroke the mowers ftrow the lands; - 
The gath’rers follow, and colle& in bands ; 
And laft the children, in whofe arms are borne 
(Too fhort to gripethem) the brown fheaves of corn, 
The ruftic monarch of the field.deferies £ 
With filent glee, the heaps around him rife. . 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample oak’s expanded fhade. 
The viGiim ox the fturdy youth prepare ; 
The reaper’s due repaft, the women’s care. 
Next, ripe in. yellow gold, a vineyard fhines, 
Bent with the pond’rous harveft of it’s vines ; 
A deeper dye the dangling clufters fhow, 


‘And curl’d on filver props, in order glow :. 


A darker metal mixt, intrench’d the place ; 
‘And pales of glitt’ring tin th’ enclofure grace, 
To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with bafkets on their heads, 
Fair maids, and blooming youths) that fimiling bear . 
The purple produét of th’ autumnal year. 
To thefe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whole tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; § 
In meafiir’d' dance behind him move the train, 
‘Tune foft the voice, and anfwer to the tlrain.. . 
: Here, . 
NOTES. + : 

‘| We takethis to be a picce of ground given to 
a hero in rewa:d of his fervices.. It was in no re- 
{pe& unworthy fuch a perfon, in thofe days, to fee 
his harveft got in, and to overlouk his reapers : it 
is very conformable to the manners of the ancient 
patriarchs, fuch as they are deferibed to ns in the 
holy feriptures. 

§ “Phere are two interpretations of this verte in 
the original: that.which we have chafen is confirmed 
by the teilimony of 2leradatus, lib. 2. and Poufanius, 
Besticss, Linus was the molt ancient mane in 
poctry, the firlk. pon record who invenved verte wd 
meafure amonalt the Greefanss he pelt fer the ton 





of dpolla ov Méercury, and was preceptor to fers, 
Thamyris, and Orpheus, There wasafelen nen om 
among tie Greeks of beWailing annually the dean 
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Here, heads of oxen march, ere&t and bold, 
Rear high their horns, and feem to lowe in gold, 
And fpeed to meadows, on whofe founding fhores 
A rapid torrent thro’ the rufhes roars : 

Four golden herdf{men as their guardians ftand, 
And nine four dogs complete the ruftic band, 

’ Two liens rufhing from the wood appear’d, 
And fciz’da bull, the mafter of the herd: 
Fle roar’d : in vain the dogs, the men withflood, 
They tore his fleth, and drank the fable blood. 
‘The dogs (oft chear’din vain) defert the prey, 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diflance bay. 

Next this, the eye the art of /u/can leads 
Deep thro’ fair forefts, and a Jength of meads: 
And ftalls, and folds, and {eatter’d cotts between; 
And ficecy flocks, that whiten all the-fcene. 

A figur’d dance fucceeds: fuch once was feen* 

‘En lofty Guoffus, for the Cretan queen, 

‘Form’d by Dedalean art. A comely banid 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in thand, 
“The maids in foft cymars of linen dreft ; 

The youths all graceful in the glof] vet ; 
“OF thofe the locks with flow’ry wreaths inroll’d, 
“Of thele the fides-adorn’d with {words of gold, 





N O'T ES. 

of their firft poet: Patfanias informs us, that be- 
fore the yearly facrifice to the mufes on mount 
‘Fclicon, the obfequies of Linus were performed, who 
had a ftatue and altar erected to him in that place. 
flomer alludes to thatcuftom in this paflage, and 
was doubtlefs fond of paying this refpect to the old 
father of poetry. 

* There were two forts of dances, the pyrrhic, 
and the common dance: Homer has joined both in 
this defcription. We fee the pyrrhic, or military, 
‘is performed by the youths who have fwords on, 
the other by the virgins crown’d with garlands. 
Here the ancient {choliafts fay, that whereas before 
it was the cuftom for’men and women to dance 
feparately, the contrary practice was afterwards 
brought in by feven youths, and as many virgins, 
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That glitt’ring gay, from filver belts depend. 

Now ail at once they rife, at once defcend, 

With well-tanght feet: now fhape, in oblique ways, 
Confus’dly regular, the moving maze : 

Now forth at once, too {wift for fight: they fpring, 
And undiftinguith’d blend the flying ring: 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle tolt, 

And rapid as.it runs, the fingle {pokes are loft. 
‘The gazing multitudes admire around ; 

Two active tumblers in the centre bound; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend, 
‘And gen’ral fongs the {prightly: revel end. - 

Thus the broad fhield complete the artift crown’d 
“With his laft hand, and pour’d the ocean round : + 
‘In living filver feem*d the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole 

This done, whate’er a warrior’s ufe requires 

He forg’d ; the cvirafs that outfhone the fires, 
The greaves of dudtile tin, the hélm impreft 
‘With various fculpturc, and the-golden creft, 
At Thetis feet the finifh’d labour lay ; 

She as a’falcon, cuts th’ aéreal way, 

Swift from Ofympus’ {nowy fummit flies, 

And bears the blazing prefent through the fkies. 


NOTES. 
that this dance was taught them by Dedalus, It 
is worth obferving that the Grecian dance is ftill 
performed in this manner in the oriental nations: 
the youths and maids dance in a ring, beginning 
flowly ; by degrees the mufic plays quickertime, till 
vat laft they dance with the utmoft.fwiftnefs: and 
towards the conclufien, they fing (as it is faid here} 
in a general chorus. 

+ Vulcan was the God of fire. Homer paffes over 
this part of the defcription negligently ; for which 
reafon Virgil (to take a different spall) makes half 
his defcription of Afveas’s:buckler confift in a fea 
fight. For the fame rcafon he has laboured the 
fea-piece among his Games, more than any other, 
becaufe Honey bad defcribed nothing of this kind 
at the funeral of Patroclus. 


who were fayed by Thefeus from the labyrinth; and | 
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Tue RECONCILIATION OF ACHILLES AND AGAMEMNSON. 


"€hetis brings to her fon the armour made by Vulcan. She preferves the bady of his friend from corruption, 
and commands him to affemble the.army, to declare his refentment at an end. Agamemnon and Achilles ara 
_folemnly reconciled: the fpecches, prefents, and ceremonies on that occafion. Achilles is with great difficulty 
perfuaded to refrain from the battle till, the troops have refrefbed themfelues, by the advice of Ulyfles. The 
refents are conveyed to the tent of Achilles; where Brifeis laments over the body of Patroclus. The hero cb- 
_frinately refuses all repaft, and gtoes himfelf up to lamentations for his friend. Minerva defcends to firengthen 
him, by the order of Jupiter. He arms for the fight s his appearance defcribed. tHe addreffes himfelf to bis 
horfes, and reproaches them with the death of Patroclus. One of them is miraculoufly endued with voice, and 
vapid to prophefy his fate ; but the hero, not aftonifned by that prodigy, rufbes with fury to ihe combate 


‘The thirteenth dap. The foene ts on the fea-flore. 





Behold what arms by Vulcan are beftow'd, * 
Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 

__ Then drops the radiant burthen on the ground s 
Clang the {trong arms, and ring the fhores around? 
Back fhrink the Adyrmidons with dread furprize, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their cyes. 
Unmov’d, the hero kindles at the fhow, 

And feels with rage divine his bofom glow; 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 
And flafh inceffant like a flream of fire: 

Te turns the radiant gift 5; and feeds his mind 

‘On all th’ immortal artift had defign’d. 


OON as Aurora heav’d her orient head 
Above the waves that bluth’d with early red, 
‘(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav’n with facred light,) 
‘Th’ immortal arms the Goddefs-mother bears 
Swift to her fon: her fon fhe finds in tears 
Stretch’d o’er Patroclus’ corfe 3 while all the reft 
‘Their fov’reign’s forrows in their own expreft. 
A ray divine her heav’nly prefence fhed, 

And thus, his hand foft-touching, Z/e/is faid. 
Supprefs (my fon) this rage of grief, and know 
Jt was not man, but heav’n that gave the blow; 


NO TE S. 

* It is not poetry only which has had this idea, 
of giving divine arms toa hero; we have a very re- 
markable example of it in our holy hooks. In the 
fecond of Maccabees, chap. 16. Fudas fecs ina 
dream the prophet eitiilil bringing to hima fword 
as from God: though this was only a dream, ora 





Goddefs 
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vifion, yet Mill it is the fame idea. This example 
is likewife fo much the more worthy of obfervation, 
asi¢ is much Jater than the ape of Aamer; and as 
thereby it is feen, that the fame way of thinking 
continued 2 Jong time amougil the oricntal 
nations. 
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Goddefs (he cry’d) thefe glorious arms that fhine 
With matchlefs art, confefs the hand divine. 
Now to the bloody battle let me bend: 

But ah! the relics of thy flaughter’d friend! 

in thole wide wounds thro’ which his fpirit fled, 

Shall flies, and worms obfcene, pollute the dead ? * 
‘That unavailing care be laid afide, 

(The azure Goddefs to her fon reply’d) 

Whole years untouch’d, uninjur’d fhall remain, 

Freth asin life, the carcafe of the flain. 

But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 

Before the Grecian peers renounce thine ire 

Then uncontroll’d in boundlefs war engage, 

And heav’n with ftrength fupply the mighty rage ! 

Then in the noftrils of the lain fhe pour’d 
Weétareous drops, and rich ambrofia fhow’r’d 
©’er all the corfe. “The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch’d it refts, and facred from decay. 

Achilles to the flrand obedient went : 

‘The fhores refounded with the voice he fent. 
The heroes heard, and all the naval train 

That tend the fhips, or guide them o’er the main, 
Alarm’d, tranfported at the well-known found, 
Frequent and full, the great affembly crown’d; 





NOTES, 

* Thecare which Achilles takes in this place to 
drive away the flies from the dead body of Parroclus, 
may fcem to us a mean employment, and a care 
unworthy of a hero. But that office was regarded 
by Homer, and by all the Greeks of his time, asa 
pious duty confecrated by cuftom and religion ; 
which obliged the kindred and friends of the de- 
ceafed to watch his corps, and prevent any corrup- 
tion before the folemn day of his funeral. It is 
plain this devoir was thought an indifpenfable one, 
fince achilles could not difcharge himf{elf of it but 
by impofing it upon his mother. It is alfo clear, 
that in thofe times the prefervation of a dead body 
was accounted avery important matter, fince the 
Goddefles themielves, nay the moft delicate of the 
Goddeffes, made it the fubject of their utmoft at- 
tention, As Thetis preferves the body of Patreclus, 
and chaces from it thofe infects that breed in the 
wounds and caufe putrefaGtion, fo Henus is em- 
ployed day and night about that of 4Zé7or, in driv- 
ing away the dogs to which Achilles had expofed 
it. Apoall, on his part, covers it with a thick cloud, 
and preferves it’s frethnefs amidft the greateft heats 
of the fun:-and this care of the deities over the 
dead was looked upon by men as a fruit of their 
pizty. ‘To fpeak of the arts and fciences as a 
poet ought, we fhould veil them under names 
and alions of perfons fiGlitious, and allegorical. 


Studious to.fee that terror of the plain, 

Long loft to battle, fhine in arms again. 

Tydides and Ulffes frit appear, 

Lame with their wounds, and leaning on. the {peas 3 
‘Thefe on the facred feats of council plac’d, 

The king of men, Atrides, came the faft: 

He too fore wounded by Agenor’s fon. 

Achilles (rifing in the midft) begun. ; 

Oh monarch! better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian late, 

If (ere the day when by mad paffion fway’d, 

Rafhwe contended for the black-ey’d maid) 

Preventing D/az had difpatch’d her dart, 

And fhot the fhining mifchief to the heart ! + 

Then many a hero had not prefs’d the fhorey 

Nor Z7ay’s glad fields been fatten’d with our gore = 

Long, long thall Grecce the woes we caus'd, bewail,. 

And fad poflerity repeat the tale. 

But this, no more the fubjeét of debate, 

Is paft, forgotten, and relign’¢to fate : 

Why fhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 

Burn with afury that can never dice? 

Here then my anger ends: let war fucceed, 

And even as Greece has bled, let J/ion bleed. -« 
‘ Now 

NOTES. 

Homer will not plainly fay that falt has the virtue 

to preferve dead bodies, and prevent the flies from 

engendering worms in them; he will not fay, that 

the fea prefented Achilles a remedy to preferve Pa- 

froclus from putrefaction ; but he will make the fea 

a Goddefs, and tell us that Theris to comfort Azhil- 

les, engaged to perfume the body with an ambrofia 

which fhould keep it a whole year from corruption : 

it is thus loner teaches the poets to-{peak of arts 

and fciences. This example fhews the nature: of 

the things, that flies caufe putrefaction, that fale 

preferves bodies from it; but all this is told us 

poetically; the whole is reduced into action, the fea 

is made a perfon who fpeaks and acts, and this p72- 

Jopepeia is accompanied with paffion, tendernels, 

and affeftion ; in a word, there is nothing which is 

not endued with manners. 

+ Achilles withes Brifeis.had-died before fhe had 
occafioned fogreat calamities to his countrymen: we 
will not fay to excufe him, that his virtue here 
overpowers his love, but that the wifh is not fo 
very barbarous as it may feem by the -phrafe to # 
modern reader. Tt is not, that Diana had adlually 
killed her, as by a particular flroke or judgment 
from heaven; it means no more than a natural 
death. And he does not wifli her death now, after 
fhe had been his miftrefs, but only chat the had died, 
before he knew or loyed her, 
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fe . T HOE: 
“Now call the hofts, ‘and try, ifin our fight | 
Zray yet fhall dare to camp a fecond night? 
I deem, their mightieft, when this arm he knows, 
Shall *{cape with tranfport, and with joy repofe, 

He faid: his finifh’d wrath with loud acclaim 
“The Grecks accept, and fhout Pelides’ name. 
‘When thus, not rifing from his lofty throne, 

Tn fate uninov'd, die Eine of meh begun. 

Hear me ye fens of Greece ! with filence:hear! 
And grant your raonarch an impartial éar s- 
Awhile your loud, untimely joy fufpend, 

And let your ath, injurious clamours end: 
Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim’d applaufe,. 
Wrong the beftfpeaker, and: the jufteft caufe. 
Nor charge on me, ye Greéks, the dire debate s 
Know, angiy Jove, and all-compelling Fuse, 
‘With fell Zrinnys, urg’d my wrath that day 
When from Achilles’ arms I fore’d the prey. 
What then could I, againft the will of heaven? 
Wot by myfelf, but vengeful 4 driv’n; * 
She. Heve’s dread daughter, fated to infeft* 
‘The race of mortals, enter’d in my breaft. 
Not on the ground that haughty fury treads, 
But prints her lofty footfteps on the heads 
Of mi hey men 3 inflicting as fhe goes 
Long Ea ring wounds, inextricable woes! - 
Of old, fhe ftalk’d amid the bright abodess 
And Jove himafelf, the Sire of men and Gods, 
‘The world’s great ruler, felt her venom’d darts 
‘Deceiv’d by.Zuno’s wiles, and female art. . : 
For when Alcmena’s nine long months were run, 
And Fove expected his immortal fon; 





aa NOTES. 
'* This fpeech of Agamemnon, confifting of little 


‘elfe than the long ftory of “Fupiter’s calting difeord 


‘out of heaven, feems-odd enough at firft fight ;- and 
‘does not indeed anfwer what we believe every réader 
‘expects at the conference of thefe two princes. 
Without excufing it from the juftnefs and pro- 
‘per application of. the-allegory in the prefent cafe, 
, we think it a piece of artifice, very agreeable to the 
character of Agamemnon, which is a mixture of 
hauglitinefs and cunning ; he cannot prevail with 
himfelf any way to ‘Ieflon the dignity of the royal 
chayacler, of which he every where appears jealous : 
fumething he is obliged to fay in public, and not 
brooking direQlly toown him{clf in the wrong, he 
flurs it over with this tale, With what flatelinefs 
is it that he yields? « I was mifled, (fays lic) but I 
was milled like Fupiter. We invelt you with our 
powers, take our troops and our treafures: our royal 
peak fhall be fulfilled, but be you pacificd.”— 
t appears from hence, that the ancients owned a 
0. Sissy 
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” '¥ To Geds and Goddeffes th’ unruly joy ; 
‘} He fkgow’d, and vaunted of his matchlefs boy's 


‘From us (he faid) this day an infant {prings, 

Fated ‘to rule; and borna king of kings. . 
Saturnia afk’d an oath, to vouch the truth, < 
And fix dominion on the favour’d youth. 

The Thund’rer, unfufpicious of the fraud, 


4 Pronoune’d thofe folemn werds that bind a God. 


The joyful-Goddefs, from Ofmipus’ height, 
Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight ; 
‘Scarce fev’n moons gone, lay Sthenclus his wife; 


‘}. She pufh’d her ling’ring infant into life : 


Her charms A/emena’s coming labours f{tayy 
.nd ftop the babe, juft iffuing to the day. 

Then bids Safturnius bear his oath in mind; 

«© A youth (faid fhe) of Fove’s immortal kind 

“¢ Is this day born: from S+henelus he fprings, 

“ And claims thy promife to be king of kings.”* 
Grief feiz’d: the Thund’rer, by his ‘oath engag’d 
Stung to the foul, he forrow’d, and he rag*d. 
From-his ambrofial head, where perch’d the fat, 
He fnatch’d the Fury-Goddefs of debate, 

The dread, th’ irrevocable oath he fwore, 

Th’ imrhortal feats fhould ne’er behold het more 5, 
And whirl’d her headlong down, for ever driv’n * - 
From bright Olympus and the flarry heav’n: 
‘Thence on the nether world the fury fell, 
Ordain’d with man’s conteatious race to dwell. 
Full oft? the God his fon’s hard toils bemoan’d, 
Curs’d the dire fury, and in fecret groan’d. 

Ev’n thus, like Fove himfelf, was i mifled, — - 
While raging Hedor heap’d our camps with dead. 
: What 





NOTES, : 
Demon, created by God himfelf, and totally taker 
up in doing mifchief. This fi@ion is very remark- 
able, inafmuch as it proves that the Pagans knew 
that a damon of difcord and maledition was in 
heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, which 
pericGtly agrees with holy hiflory. St. Fuflin will 
have it, that AZomer attained to the knowledge 
thereof in gypt, and that he had even read what 
Hela writes, chap. 14. Haw art thou fallen, from 
heaven, O Isucifer, fen of the morning, how art thote 
cut down to the ground which didft weaken the nations ? 
But our poct could not have {cen the prophecy of 
Tfaiah, becaule he lived 1¢0, or 150 years before 


‘that prophet; and this anteriority of time makes 


this paflage the more obfervable. Ffomer thercin 
‘bears authentic witnefs to the truth of the flory, 
of an angel thrown from heaven, and gives this 
. teflimony above 100 years before one of the greateit 
prophets ipoke of it, : 
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What can the errors of my rage atone? 
‘My martial troops, my treafiires are thy owns 
‘This inftant from the navy fhall-be, fent 
Whate’er Uhffes promis’d at thy tent: 

But thou! appeas’d, propitious to.our pray’fs _ 
Refume thy arms, and fhine again in war. 

- Oking of nations ! whofe fiiperior fway 
(Returns Achilles) ali our holts obey ! 

‘To keep or fénd the prefents, be thy care 5.*: 
Tous, ’tisequal: all we afk is war. 

While yet we talk, or but an inftant fhun. 

The fight, our glorious work remains undone.. 
Let ev’ry Greek, who {ges my {pear confound. 
The Trajan.ranks,, and deal deftruction round, 
Wich emulation, what La@, furvey, 

And learn from thence the bus’nefs of the day. 

The fon of Peleus thus: and thus replies. 

The great in councils, Jthacus the wife. 

Tho’ god-like thou art by no toils oppreft,. 

At leatt our armies claim repaft and reft: 

‘Long and laborious mutt the combat be,, 

When by the Gods infpir’d, and led by thee.. 
Strength is deriv’d from fpirits and from blood,t 
And thofe augment hy gen’rous wine and food ; 
‘What boaftful fon of war, without that fay, ~ 
Can laft.a hero.thro’ a fingle day ?- 

Courage may prompt ; but, ebbing out his ftrength, 
Mere unfupported man muft yield.at length; 
Shrunk with dry famine,. and with toils declin’d, 
"The dropping body will defert the mind: 

But builea-new with flrength-conferring fare, 
With.limbs and foul untam’d, he tires a war. 


NOTE S. 

* Achilles neither refufes nor demands Agamem- 
non’s prefents: the firft would he too contemptuous, 
and the other would look too felfifh. It would 
feem as if Achilles. fought only for pay like a mer- 
cenary, which would be utterly. unbecoming a hero, 
and difhonourable to that charaCter.: domer is won- 
derful as to the raanners. 

+ This advice of Uhffes that the troops fhould 
refiefh themfelves with cating and. drinking, was ex- 
tremely neceffary after a battle of fo long continu- 
ance as that of the day before : and Achilles’s defire 


that they fhould charge the enemy immediately,, 


without any refle&tion on the neceflity of that re- 
frefhment, was alfo highly natural to his violent 
chara€ter. This forces UAfes to repeat that advice, 
and infifL upon it fo much. sg 

j; That ufclefs nicety of avoiding every repetition, 
which the delicacy of Jater times has introduced, 
was not known to the firt ages of antiquity: the 
books of Adofes abound with them. Far from con- 
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Difmifs the people then,. and give command, 
With ftrong repaf to hearten ev’ry band 3 
But let the prefents to Achilles made, 
In full aflembly of all Greece be laid. . 
The king of men fhall rife in public fight. 
And folemn {wear, (obfervant of the rite) 
t That fpetlefs as fhe came,. the maid removes;, 
Pure from his arms, and guiltlefs of his loves.. 
That done, a fumptmous banquet fhall be made,, 
And the full price of injur’d honour paid.. 
Stretch not henceforth, Oprince! thy fev’reign might;, 
Beyond the bounds of reafon and of right ; 
Tis the chief praife that e’er to kings belong’d. 
To right with juftice whom with pow’rthey wrong’d. 
To him the monarch. Juftis thy decree,.. "~~ 
Thy words give joy, and wifdom breathes intheae. - 
' Each due atonement gladly I prepares. 
: And heav’n regard meas I juftly fweay !* 
F Here then a-while let @reece aflembled Ray,. 
; Nor great, Achilles grudge this fhort delay ; 
: Till from the fleet our prefents be convey’d,. 
‘And, Yove attefting, the firm compact madea. 
A train.of noble youth the charge fhall bear. 5, 
Thefe to fele&, Uhffes, be thy: care : 
| En order rank’d let aH. our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives clofe the rears 
Lalthybius fhall the vitim boar convey, 
| Sacred to Fove, and yon bright orb of day.. 
~ For this (the ftern 4acides replies) $ 
Some lefs important feafon may fuffice,, 
When the:-ftern fury of the-war is o’ery. 
And wrath extinguifh’d burns my. breaft'no more?. - 


By’ 
f NOTES. 
| demning: their frequent ufe in the moft ancient of 
all the poets, we fhould look upon them as the: cers’ 
i tain character of the age in which he-lived:- the 
fpoke fo in his time, and.to have {poken otherwife: 
had been a fault. And indeednothing is in itfelf fo- 
contrary to the true fublime, as that painful and™ 
frivolous exaétnefs,. with which-we avoid to make: 
‘ufe of a proper. word becaufe it was ufed before. It. 
‘is certain that. the Romans.were lefs fcrupulous as 
‘to this point: you have often in a fingle page of: 
‘Tully, the fame word five or fix:times over. If it: 
k were really a fault, it isnot to be conceived how an- 
author,.who fo little wanted variety of expreffions as. 
Homer, could be fo very negligent hercin? On the 
‘contrary, he feems to have atfeéted to repeat the: 
‘fame things in the fame words, on many occafions. . 
“It was from. two principles equally true, that among 
feveral people, and in feveral ages, two practices 
entirely different took their rife, Mdofes, Homer, 
and the writers of the firft times, had found that 
P ; repetitions 
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: Then Hear my. counlel, and to reafon.yield,. 
* The braveit foon are fatiate of the field ; 

Tho? vaft the heaps that Arow the crimfon plains. 
The bloody harveit brings but Tittle-gain : + 
The feale of conqueft ever wav’ring lies, 

' Great Fove but turns it, and the victor dies F 
The great, the bold, by thoufands daily fall,. 
. And endlefs were the grief, to weep for all.. 

‘f Eternal forrows whiat‘avails to fhed? 


By Heéfor flain, their faces to the fity;. 

-Allgrim with gaping wounds, our heroes Hier 
‘Thofe call to war! and'might my voice incite;. 
Now, now, this inftant, fhould commence the fight. 
"Phen, when the day’s coniplete, let gen*rous bowls,. 
And copious banquets, glad' your weary, fouls.. 
Let not my palite know the tafte of foods. 
‘Till my infatiate rage be cloy’d with blood :- 


‘Rale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur'd o’er;*" 
And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 
Revenge is all’ my foul’! no meaner care;. 
Int’reft, or thought, Has room'to harbour there: 
Deftrution be my feaft, and mortal wounds,, 
And fcenes of blood, and agonizing founds. 

O firlt of Greeks,. (Cis thus: rejoin’d) 
The beft and braveft of the warrior-kind! 
Thy praife itis in dreadful camps to fhine, & 
But old experience and calnr wifdom, .mine, 





“NOTES. 
repetitions: of the fame words recalled the ideas of 
things, imprinted them much more ftrongly,. and 
rendered the difcourfe mere intelligible. Upon this 
principle, the cuftom of repeating words, ‘phrafés, 
and even entire fpeeches, infenfibly eftablithed itfelf 
botlrin profe and in poetry,. efpecially in narrations. 
The writers who fucceeded them obferved, even 
from Homer himfelf, that the greateft beauty of {tyle 
confifted in variety. ‘This they made their princi- 
ple: they;therefore avoided repetitions of words, 
and {till'more-of whole fentences ; they endeavoured 
to.vary their-tranfftions ;, and found out new turns 
and manners of expreffing the fame things. Either 
of thefe practices is good; but the excefs ‘of. either 
vicious. We ‘should neither on the one hand, 
through a: love: of: fimplicity and clearnefs, con-~ 
tinually repeat the fame’ words, phrafes, or dif- 
courfes ; nor on the other, for the pleafure of 
variety, fail into a.childifh affe€tation of expreffing 
every thing twenty: different ways, though it be 
ever fo natural and‘common. Nothing: fo much 
cools the warmth of a piece, or puts out the fire of 
poctry, as that perpetual‘ care to vary inceffantly 
even in the {malleft cireumftances. In this, as in 
many other points, Homer has defpifed the ungrate- 
ful laboun of too fcrupulous a nicety.. He has done 
like a great: painter, who does not think himfelf 
obliged to vary all his pieces to that degree, as not 
one of them fhall have the leaft refemb'ance to ano- 
ther: if the principal: figures are entirely different, 
we cafily excufe a refemblance in the Ianufcapes, 
the fhies, or the draperies. Suppofe a gallery full 
‘of piQures, each of which reprefents a particular 








' Greece honours not with folemn.fafts the dead : 
. Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay. 


The tribute of a melancholy day. 
One chief with-patience tothe grave refign’d,. 


} Our care devolves on others left behind. 
: Let gen’rous food fupplies of ftrength produces. 
‘Letrnifing fpirits flow from f{prightly. juice, 

: Let their warm heads with {cenes of battle glow,, 
} And pour new furies on the. feebler: foc. 


Yet’ 

NOTES. . 
fubje&t: in ene we fee Achilles in fury, menacing: 
Agamemnon; in another. the fame: hero with regre¢ 


|. delivers up Briféis to the heralds; in a third it is- 


Rill Achilles, but Achilles overcome with grief, and? 
lamenting to his mother.. If the air, the gefture,. 


' the countenance, the character of Achilles, are the 


fame in each of thefe three pieces ; if the ground of 
one of thefe be the fame with that of the others in. 
the compofition and general cefign, whether it be- 
landfcape or architeéture; then indeed one fhould 
have reafon to blame the painter for the uniformity 
of his figures and grounds, But if there be no 
famenefs but in the folds of a few draperies, in the 


.{tructure of fome part of a. building, or in the. 


figure of fome tree, mountain, or cloud, it is what 
no one would regard as a fault. The applicaticnis. . 
obvious: Homerrepeats, but they are not, the great 
ftrokes which he repeats, not thofe which ftrike and: 
fix our attention: they-areonly the litdé parts, the- 


‘tranfitions, the general circumftances, or familiar 


images,.which recur naturally, and ueon which the: 
reader but cafts his eye carelefly : fuch as the de~ 


 fcription of facrifices, repafts, or embarquements : 
.fuch in fhort, as are in their own nature much the 


fame, which it is fufficient juftto-fhew, and which: 
are in a mannerincapable of different ornaments, 
* Itisin the Greet, lies extended: in- my tent with: 


° Bis face turned towards the door, that isto fay, as the: 


fcholiaft has explained it, having his feet turned to- 
wards thedcor. Yor it was thus the Greeks placed! 
their dead in the porches of their houfes, as like-. 
wife in /taly, 

+ Ubffis’s expreffion in the original is very re- 
markable. 5, 
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Yet a fort interval, and none fhall dare 
Expe€ta fecoud fummons to the war; * | 
Who waits for that, the dire {fet thal find, - 
Uf trembling in the fhips he lags behind, ~ 
Embodied, tothe battle let is bend, 

And all at-once on haughty Trey defcend. 

And now the delegates Ch/ffes fent, 

‘To bear the prefents from the royal tents | 

"Lhe fons of Neffsr, Phyleus’ valiant heir, -. 
Thias and ALertan, -thunderbolts of war, 

“With Lycomedes of Creiontian {train, 

And Melanippus, form’d the chofen train. 
“Swift as the word was giv’n, the youths obey’d:; 
Twice ten bright vafesin the midft they laid; 
A row of fix fair tripods then fucceeds ; 

And' twice tae number of high-bounding fleeds; 
Sev’n captives next a lovely line compote 5 
Thecighth Brifeis, like the blooming rofe, 
‘Clos’d the bright band: great J/hacus, before, 
Firtt of the trai, the golden talents bore? 

The reft in public view the chiefs difpofe,. 

A fplendid fcene! then Agamemnon rofe + 

"The boar Talthybius held: the Grecian lord. 
Drew the broad cutlace fheath’d.befide his fword; 
‘The flubborn briftles from the vitim’s brow 

He crops, and off’ring’ meditates his vow. 

His hands uplifted to th’ attefting fkies, 

On heav’n’s.groad marble roof were fix’d his eyes, 
The folemn words a deep attention draw, 

And Grecce around fat thrill’d with facred awe. 

Witnefs thou firft! thou greateft pow’r above! 

-All-good, all wife, and all-furveying -Fove! 

And mother-earth, and heav’n’s-revolving light, ~ 
And ye, fell furics of the redlms of night, 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare | 

or perjur’d kings, and all who falfely {wear! 





NOTE S. 


umarkable; he calls fuch as are killed’ in'battleyfraw : 


or chaff: and he calls fuch as make their efcape the 
cr. This is very-conformable to the language of 
holy {cripture, whercin thofe who perifh’ are called 
chaff, and thofe who are ‘faved are called corn, 

* This is very artful; -WA/es, to prevail upon 
Achilles to let the troops take repaft, and yet ‘in 
fome fort to fecond his impatience, gives with the 
fame breath orders for battle, by commanding the 
troops to march, and expect no farther orders. “Chns 
though the troops go to take repaft, it dooks as if 
they do not lofe a moment’s time, but are going to 
put themfelves in array of battle. 

+ For it was not lawfil to eat the ficth of the 
vidlims that were facrificed in confirmation of oaths; 
fuch were the vilims of malediQion, 
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The: black-ey’d) maid: inviolate*reimoves; 
Pure and uncenfcious of my manly: loves. 


‘Tf this‘be falfe, heav’n-all-it’s vengeance fhed, 


And levell’d thunder ftrike my:zuilly head! 

‘With that; his weapon decp-inflicts che wound 
The bleeding ‘favage tumbles to‘the. ground; 
The facred ‘herald-rolls the viGtim flain . 


4 (A feaft, for fith)-into, the foaming-main.* . 


>» Then thus Achives. ‘Hear, ye Greéks ! and- know, 
Whate’er we feel, ’tis Fove inflis the woe; 
Not elfe Atrides could our. rage inflame; 


4 Nor from.my arms, ‘uawilling, force the dame.. 
4 OT was Sove’s high will alone,-o’er-ruling all, 


That doom’d ouritrife, and doom’d the Greeds to fall, 


4 Go then, ye ch efs! indulge the genial rite ; 


Achilles waits you, and expedts the fight, 
The fpeedy council.at his word adjourn'd ; 


‘J To their-black veffels-all the Greeks return’d. 


Achilles fought his tent. ‘His train before 
March'd-onward, bending with the gifts they bore, 


4 Thofe in the*tents the {quires induftrious fpread; 


‘The foaming couirfers to'the ftalls they led. 
To their new feats the female captives move; 


-Brifeis, radiant as the -Queen af love, © 


Slow as fhe paft, ‘beheld with fad furvey 
“Where, gafh’d with cruel wounds, Patreclus lay; 
Prone on the body feil the heav’nly fais, 

‘Beat her-fad breait, and tore her golden hair 3 


- All beautiful in,grief, her humid-eyes | 
-Shining-with tears, Mie lifts, and thus ‘fhe cries. 


‘Ah youth! for ever.dear, for ever kind, || 
Once tender friend of my diftratted mind! 
I left thee frefh in life, in beauty gay+3 
Now find thee cold, inanimated clay ! 


‘What woes my wretched race of lifeatten@'! 
| Sorrows on forrows, never doom’d to end! 


“The 
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. -NOT.ESe 17 
{ Achilles, to Jet them -fee that ‘he sis entirely ap- 
peafed, juftifies 4eamenmnon himfelf, and-enters into 
the. reafons..with: which that,prince had coloured 
his fault. But in that juftification he perfeGly well 


préferves his charadler, and illuftrates the advantages 
- he has over that king who offended him. 


|| This fpeech is not.without it’s. artifice, "While 


‘Brifers {coms only sto be -deploring Parrecius, the 


reprefents to Achilles who flands by, the breach ‘of 


‘the promifes he had made her,. and upbraids a 


with the negleé& he had been guilty of in refignin, 
her up to Agamenmen. ‘He adds, that Achilles here- 
upon acknowledges the! juftice of -her complaint, 
and makes anfwer that his.promifes fhould be per- 
formed. 
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~The firft tov’d confort-of my virgin bed ’ | What greater forrow could affli& my: breaft, 
Before thefe eyes in: fatal battle bled-: What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas’d? 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day Who now, perhaps, in Péthia dreads to hear 
_All trod the dark, irremeable way-: His fon’s fad fate, and drops a tender tear. 
Thy friendly hand uprear’d me from -the plain, What more, fhould Neoptolemus the brave 
~And dry’d my forrows fora huifband flain ; (My only offspring) fink into the grave ? 
Achilles’ care you promis’d I-fhould prove,* Ifyet that offspring lives, (I diftant far, 
The firft, the deareft partner of his love; Ofall penietttal, wage a hateful war.) 
. Chat rites divine fhould ratify the band, I could not this, this cruel ftroke attend ; 
And make me emprefs in his native land. Fate claim’d Achilles, but might {pare his friend 
Accept thefe grateful tears! for thee they flow, I hop’d Patreclus might furvive, to rear || 
For thee, that ever felt another’s woe! My tender orphan with a parent’s care, 

Her fifter captives echo’d groan for groan, From Scyros ifle condu&t him o’er the main, : , 


..Nor mourn’d Patroclus’ fortunes, but their own. t And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, 
The leaders prefs’d the chief on ev’ry fide; The lofty palace, and the large domain. 
‘Unmov’d, he heard them, and with fighs deny’d. . For Peleus breathes no more the vital air ; 
If yet Achilles have a friend, whofe care Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
-Is-bent to pleafe him, this requeft forbear: But till the news of my fad fate invades 
. ‘Till-yonder fun defcend, ah let me pay His haf’ning foul, and finks him to the fhades. 
‘To grief and anguifh one abftemious day. Sighing he faid : his grief the heroes join’d, 
He fpoke, and from the warrior turn’d his ] Each ftolea tear for what he left behind. 
face: ; ‘Their mingled grief the Sire of heav’n furvey’d, 
Yet ftill the brother-kings of Atreus’ race, And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey’d maid, 
Neftor, Idomeneus, Ulyffes fage, : Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 
And Phenix, ftrive to calm his grief and rage: And doft thou thus defert the great in war? 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul 5 Lo, where yon fails their canvas wings extend, 
He groans, he raves, he forrows from his feul. All comfortlefs he fits, and wails his friend ; - 
hou too, Paroclus ! (thus his heart he vents) Ere thirft and want his forces have oppreft, 
Once fpread th’ inviting banquet in our tents; Hafte and infufe ambrofia in his breaft. 
“Thy fweet fociety, thy winning care, He fpoke, and fudden as the word of Youve 
Once ftay’d Achilles, rufhing to the war. Shot the defcending Goddefs from above. 
But now alas! to death’s cold arms refign’d, So {wift thro’ ether the fhrill Harpye {prings, 


What banquet but revenge can glad my mind? The wide air floating to. her ample wings. ‘ 
j : To 











NOT ES. . 
well-born princefs, really bewailed Patreclus out of 
gratitude; but the others, by pretending to bewail 
him, wept only out of intere/?. 

This lamentation is fincly introduced: while 
the generals are perfuading him to take fome re- 
-frefhment, it naturally awakens in his mind the 
remembrance of Patroclus, who had fo often 
brought him food every morning before they went 
to battle: this is very natural, and admirably well 
conceals the art of drawing the fubjeQ of his dif 
courfe from the things that prefent themfelves, 

j) Patrocius was young, and Achilles who had but: 
a fhort time to live, hoped that after his death his 
dear friend would be as a father to his fon, and put 
him into the polleffion of his kingdom : Nesprolemus 
would in Patrselis find Peleus and 4 hilles s whereas 
When Patreclus was dead, he mutt be an orphan in- 
deed. £/omer is particularly admirable for: the 
fentiments, and always follows nature. 


NOTES. 

_* In thefe days when our manners are fo different” 
from thofe of the ancients, and’we fee none of thofe 
difmal cataftrophes which laid whole kingdoms 
watte, and fubjeéted princeffes and queens to the 
power of the conqueror; it will perhaps feem afto- 
nifhing that a princefs of Brifers’s birth, the very 
day that her father, brothers, and hufband were 
killed by Achilles, fhould fuffer herfelf to be com- 
forted, and even flattered with the hopes of becom- 
ing the fpoufe of the murdercr. But fuch were the 
manners of thofe times, as ancient hiftory teflifies: 
and a poct reprefents them as they were; but if 
there was a neceflity for juftifying them, it might be 
faid that flavery was at that time fo terrible, that in 
truth a princefs like Brifers was pardonable, to 
chufe rather to become dchilles’s wile than his 
flave. 

ct Homer adds this touch to heighten the charaGer 
of Brifeis, and to thew the difference there was 
between her and the other captives. Lrifeis, as a 
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To great, Achilles fhe her flight addreft,. 
And pour'’d divine ambrotia invhis breaft, ’ 
With nectar fweet, (refection-of the Gods!) 
Then, fwift-afcending, fought the bright abodés, 
Now iffued from-the fhips the warrior-train,. - 
And Hike a deluge pour’d upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blafts of Boreas blow,- 
And {catter o’er the fields-the driving. fhow 3. 
From doftky, clouds'the fleecy winter flies, 
Wehofe dazzling:luftre whitens all the fkies :- 
So helms firccceding helms, fo fhieldy from-fhields * 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 
Broad glitt’ring breaft-plates, {pears with pointed rays 
Mix.in one itream, refleGting blaze on blaze: 
Thick.beats the center: as the courfers bound,. 
With fplendor flame the fkies,.and laugh the fields 
around. + 
Fullin the midft, high tow’ring o’erthe ref, 
His limbs in, arms divine ebslles drett ; 
Arms. whielr the father of the fire beftow’d, 
Forg’d on th’ eternel|anvils of the God. 
Grief and. revenge.his furious heart: infpire, 
His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire 5.. 
He grinds his tecth, and furious with delay 
O’érlooksth*embattled hoft;and hopesthe bloedy day. 
‘The filver cuifhes firft his thighs infold ; 
"Then o’er his breaft was brac’d the hollow. golds: 
The brazen fword a various baldrick ty’d,. 
‘That, flarr’d with gems, hung glitt’ring-at his fide; . 
And like the moon, the broad refulgent fhield’. 
Blaz’d with long rays, and-gleaim’d athwart the field. 
So to night-wand’ring failors, pale with-fears, 
Wide o’er the wat’ry wafte, a light appears, . : 
Which on the far-feen mountains blazing high, 
Streams from fone lonely watch-tow’rto the fky : ” 
With mournful cyes they. gaze, and gaze again; 
Jgoud howls the ftorm, and drives them o’er the main, 
Next, his high head the helmet.grae’d;. behind 
‘T.he-fweepy-creit hung floating in the wind: - 
Lite-the red ftar, that from: his flaming:hair 
Shakes down difeafes, peftilence, and war ;. 






N 0 T ES. 


* Itis probable the reader may think: the words: 


faining, [plendid, and others derived frorn the luftre 
of arms, too frequent in thefe. books. . Our author 
ts to aufwer for it; but it may .be alledged.in his 
excufe, that when it was the cufllom for every 
foldier to ferve in armour, and when thofe arms 
were of brafs -before the ufe of iron became com- 
mon, thefe images of luflre were Iefs’ avoidable, 
and more neceffarily. frequent in defcriptions of this 
nature. 

+ ‘Phere is a. wonderful pomp in this defcription 








So ftream’d the golden, honours-from his head. ‘ 
|; Trembled the fparkling plumies;.and the loofé glories: 


-P s fhed.. 


P The chief beholds himfélf with wond’ringveyes 5. 


‘].His arms he poifes, and his :motions tries’; 


;Buoy’d by fome.inward force, he feems to fwimy,- 
<And feels a pinion lifting év’ry:limb. 

4 And now he fhakes-his-great, paternal fpear, 
~Pond’rous and huge!.which not a Greek could-rears- 
:From Petion's cloudy top anvatlventire 

Old Chiron fell’d, and: fhap’d it for his fire ;. 

‘A fpear which ftern Achilles only wields, 

The death of heroes, and the-dread of fields, - 

| Automedon and Alcimus prepare 

1 Th’ immortal courfers; and the radiant car, 
i(The filver traces fiveeping at their,fide) 
i Cheir fiery mouths refplefident bridles ty’d, 
i The iv’ry «{ftudded reins, return’d behind,. 

:Wav’d o’ér theirbacks, and to the chariot join’d. - 


The charioteer then whirl’d the lafh around, . 
|-And fwift afcended at ‘one active bound. - 


All bright in heav’nly arms, above his {quire - 
_Achilles mounts, and fets the field on fire; 


Not brighter P4aedus in th’ ethereal way, 


; Flames from his chariot,.and reftores the day. 
High o’er the hoft, all terrible he ftands, . ; 
lAnd thunders to his fteeds thefe'dread commands; . 

; _ Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges’ ftrain, < 
‘(Unlefs ye boaft:that heav’nly race in vain) . 

Be fwift, be mindful of the load ye bear;: 

:And learn to make your mafter more your care-: « 
‘Thro’ falling fquadrons bear my flaught’ring fword,", 
yNor, as:ye left Petroclus, leave yourlord. . 

: The gen’rous Xanthus,.as the words he faid, 
Seem’d fenfible of woe, and droop’d his head: . 
“Trenibling he ftuod before the-golden. wain, 

‘And bowed to duft: the honours of his mane, ' 
*When, ftrange to tell! (fo Fun will’d) he broke$ z: 5 
“Eternal filence, and portentous {poke. > oe 
\. Achilles! yes! this day at leaft we bear - 
‘Thy rage in fafety thto’ the files of war: 


But- 
ae NOTES. . 

:of ‘Achilles’s arming. himf{elf; -every reader without - 
s being pointed to it, will fee the extreme grandeur of 
all thefe images ; but what is.particular, is, in what 

a noble feale they rife one above another,.and how . 
the hero is fet {till in a flronger point of light than . 


before; till he is at Jaft in a manner covered over : 


with. glories: -he- is at-firft. likened to the:moon - 
‘ight, then to the flames of a -beacon, then toa. 
comet, and laltly to the fun itfelf. . 

{ It is remarked, .in excufe of this extravagant 
fiction of a horfe fpeaking, that Hamer was aN 
: rized 





Tus TELA 
But come it will, the fatal time muft come, 
Nor our’s the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 
Nor thro’ our crime, or flownefs in the courfe, 
Fell thy Patrgelus, but by heav’nly force ; 

The bright far-fhooting God who gilds the day, 
(Confett we faw him) tore his arms away, _- 
No—— 
Or beat the pinions of the weftern gale, 

All were in vain—the fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 





NOT ES, 
rized herein by fable, tradition, and. hiftoxy,, Ziwy. 
makes mention of two oxen that fpoke on different’ 
occafions. Pliny tells us, thefe animals were par- 
ticularly gifted this way. Befides Homer had pre- 
pared us for expecting fomething miraculous from 


thefe horfes of Achilles, by reprefenting.-them to be- 


immortal. We have feen them already fenfible, and 


weeping at the death of Patroclus: and we mutt add. 


to all this, that a Goddefs is concerned in working 


this wonder: it is-Yivio does -iti . Some commen-. 


tators fail not to bring up Balaan’s afs on this oc- 


cafion. 
rouch pains to difcharge the. poet from the impu- 


tation of extravagant: fiction, . by accounting for 
wonders of this kind:: -we are affaid, that next to the 


- ties 


could our fwiftnefs ofer thewinds prevail; | | 


But methinks the commentators are at too _ 
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Then ceas’d for ever, by the Puries ty’d,* 
His fate-ful voice. ‘Th’ intrepid chief reply’d 
With unabated rage—So let it- be! 

Portents and prodigies are loft.on me. . 

I know-.my fates: ‘to die, to fee no.more- 

My much-lov’d parents, and-my native fhore-—~—-«- . 
Enough—when heavistiordains; 1 fink’ in night’ ;;.° 


Now perifh Via! he faid, and nifh’d'to fight.. 












N.O TE S.. 
. extravagance of inventing them,-is that ef endea- . 
“Youting to reconcile fuch fi@tions to probability. 
Would not one general anfwer do better, to fay once - 
for all, that the above-cited authors lived in the age 
of wonders: the tafte of the world has-been generally 
turned to the miraculous ; wonders were what the - 
‘péople would have, and what uot only the poets, but . 
. the. priefts, gave them. . 
*-The poet had offended againft probability if he - 
+ had made: Fune. take: away the. voice; for. Funo . 
_ (which fignifies. the air) is the caufe of the voice. 
~ Befides the’ poet was willing to intimate that the.- 
' privation of the. voice isa thing fo difmal and melan- 
choly, that none but the Furies can také upon them... 
fo cruel an employment... 
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BOOK of the ILIAD. 





ARGUMENT. 





[He Batrre or tHe Gops, ann THE ACTS OF ACHILIES. 


Jupiter, apox Achilles’s return to the battle, calls a council of the Gods, and permits them to affft either party. 
The terrors of the combat defcribed, when the'Deitics are engaged. Apollo encourages /Eneas to meet Achil~ 


-les. 


Neptune. Achilles falls upon ihe ref? of the Trojans, and is upon the point. 


After a long converfation, -thefe iwo heroes encounter; but /Eneas is preferved by the affiftance of 


7, killing He€tor, but Apoile 


conveys him away in a cloud, ‘Achilles purfues the Trojans with a great flaughter. 
T e fame day continues. The feene is in the field befare Troy. 


ae HUS round Pelides breathing war and ‘blood, 
Greece fheath’d in arms, befide her veffels flood ; 
While near impending from a neighb’ring height, 
Troy’s black battalions wait the fhock of ight. | 
Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 

The Gods to council in the ftarry hall:* 

‘Swift o’er Olympus’ hundred hills the flies, 

And fummons all the fenate of the fkies. 





NOTES, 


* The poet is now to bring his hero again into. 


ation, and heintroduces him with the utmoft pomp 
and grandeur: ‘the Gods are affembled only upon 
this account, and Fupiter permits feveral Deities to 
join with the Zrzjans, and hinder Achilles from over- 
ruling defliny itfelf. The circumiflance of fending 
Themis toallemble the Gods is very beautiful; fhe ts 
the Goddels of juitice 5 the 7rgyans by the rape of 


Helen, and by repeated perjuries having broken her ° 


Jaws, fhe is the propereit meffenger to fummon a 
‘fynod to bring them to-punifhment.  Produs has 








Thefe fhining on, ‘in long proceffion come 

To Fove's eternal adamantine dome. 

Not one was abfent, not a rural pow’r, 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or rofy bow’r, 
Each fair-hair’d, Dryad of the fhady wood, 


4 Each.azure fifter of the filver flood ; 
q All but old‘Ocean, hoary Sire! who-keeps + 
(f. Elis ancient feat beneath the facred deeps. 


On 





NOTES. 
given a farther explanation of this, Themis or Fu/- 
tice (fays he) is made to affemble the Gods round 
Jupiter, becaufe it is from him that all the powers 
of nature take their virtue, and reccive their orders 5 
and ‘Fupiter fends them to the relief of both par- 
tics, to fhew tthat-nothing falls out but by his per- 
miffion, and that neither angels, nor men, nor the 
elements, at but according to the power which is 
given them. 

+ There are two reafons why Oceanus was abfent 
from this allembly; the one is -becaufe he is fabled 
to 
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On marble thrones with lucid columns crown’d, 
The work of Mulcan) fat the pow’rs around. 
év’n he* whofe trident {ways the wat’ry reign, 

Heard the loud fummons, and forfook the main, 
Affum’d his throne amid the bright abodes, 

-And qucltion’d thus the Sire of men and Gods, 

What moves the God who heav’n and earth com- 
mands, | ‘ 

And grafps the thunder in his‘awful hands, 

Thus to convene the whole xthereal ftate ? 
is Greece and Troy the fubje& in debate ? 
Alrcady met, the low’ring hofts appear, 

And death ftands ardent on the edge of war. 

Tis true (the cloud-compelling pow’r replies) 

This day, we call the council of the fkies 
In care of human race; ev’n Fove’s own eye 

Sees with regret unhappy mortals dic. 





NOTES. 
to be the original of all the Gods, and it would 
have been a piece of indecency for him to fee the 
Deities, who were all his defcendants, war upon 
one another by joining adverfe parties: the other 
reafon is drawn from the allegory of Oceanus, which 
fignifies the clement of water, and confequently 
the whole element could not afcend into the ether ; 
but whereas Neptune, the rivers, and the fountains 
‘are faid to have been prefent, this is no way im- 
poftible, if we confider it in an allegorical fenfe, 
avhich implies, that the rivers, feas, and fountains 
dupply the air with vapours, and by that means 
‘afcend into the ether. 

* Neptune. 
- + Buftathius informs us, that the ancients were 
‘very much divided upon this paflage of Homer. 
Some have criticifed it, and others have anfwered 
‘their criticifm 5 but he reports nothing more than 
the obje€tion, without tranfmitting the anfwer to 
us. Thofe who condemned Homer, faid Fupiter 
was for the Trojans; he faw the Greeks were the 
-ftronge(t, fo. permitted the Gods to declare them- 
‘felves, and go to the battle. | But therein that God 
‘ys deceived, and does not gain his point; for the 
Gods who fuvour the.Greeks being f{tronger than 
thofe who favour the Trojans, the Greeks will {till 
have the fame advantage. We do not know what 
sanfwer the partifans of Homer made, but we think 
this objelion is more ingenious than folid. Fupiter 
does not pretend that the Zyzjans fhould be {lronger 
than the Greeks, be has only a mind that the decree 
of deftiny fhould be executed. Deftiny had refufled 
to Achilles the glory of taking Zrcy, but if Achilles 
-ughts fingly, againit the Zrsjans, he is capable of 
forcing deftiny 3 (as 2Zomer has already elfewhere 


No. 16, 










- Far on Olympus’ top in fecret ftate 


Ourfelf will fit, and fee the hand of fate 
Work outour will. Ccleftial pow’rs! defcend, + 
And as your minds direct, your fuccour lend 
To either holt. . Troy foon muft lic o’erthrown, 
If uncontroll’d Achilles fights alone : 
Their troops but lately durft not meet his eyes ; 
What can they now, if in his rage he rife? 
AfMift them, Gods! or Iion’s facred wall 
May fall this day, tho’ fate forbids the fall.¢ 

He faid, and fir’d their heav’nly breaits with 

rage: s 

On adverlfe parts the warring Gods engage. 
Heav’n’s awful Queen; and He whofe azure round 
Girds the vaft globe ; the maid in arms renown’d 3 
FHlermes, of profitable arts the fire, ° 


And Vulcan, the black fov’reign of the fire : 
Thefe 





NOTES. . 
faid, that there had been brave men who had done 
fo.) "Whereas if the Gods took part, .thongh thofe 
who followed the Grecians were {tronger than thofe 
who were for the Zrojans, the latter would however 


‘be ftrong enough to {upport deftiny, and to hinder 


Achilles from making .himfelf mafter of Troy: this’ 
was Fupiter’s fole view. ‘Thus is this paffage far 
from being blameable, it is on the contrary very 
beautiful, and infinitely glorious for Achilles. 

{ Fupiter here feems to fear that Troy will be 
taken this very day in {pite of deftiny. The expli- 
cation hereof depends wholly upon the principles of 
the ancient Pagan theology, and their doctrine con- 
cerning fate. Itis certain, according to Homer and 
Virgil, that what deftiny had decreed did not con- 
ftantly happen in the precife time marked by deftiny ; 
the fatal moment was not to be retarded, but might 
behaftened: for example, that of the death of Dida 
was advanced by the blow fhe gave herfelf; her 
hour was not then come. Every violent death was 
accounted in fpite of defliny, that is, before the 
fated time, or (which is the fame thing) againft the 
natural order of things. And the fame might be 
faid of any misfortunes: which men drew upon 
themfelves by their own il} conduct. 

§ This divifion of the Gods is not made at ran- 
dom, but founded upon very folid reafons, drawn 
from the nature of the two nations. Fle places on 
the fide of the Greeks all the Gada who prefide over 
arts and {ciences, to fignify how much in that ref- 
net the Greeks excelled all other nations. Fauna, 
Pallas, Neptune, Adercury and Mulan are for the 
Greeks ; Fund, not only as the Goddefs who prefides 
over marriage, and who is concerned to revenge an 


injury done to the nuptial bed, but likewife as the 
Goddets 
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‘Thefe to the fleet repair with inftant flight; 
The. veffels tremble as the Gods alight. 

In aid of Troy, Latona, Phabus came, 

Mars fiery-helm’d, the laughter-loving Dame,* 
Xanthus whofe ftreams in golden currents flow, 
And the chafte huntrefs of the filver bew. 

Ere yet the Gods their various aid employ, 
Each Argive bofom {well’d with manly joy, 
While great Achilles, (terror of the plain) 
Long loft to battle, fhone in arms again. 
Dreadful he ftood in front of all his hoft ; 
Pale Trey beheld, and feein’d already loft ; 
Wer bravelt heroes pant with inward fear, 

And trembling fee another God of war. 

But when the pow’rs defcending fwell’d the fight, 
Then Tumult rofe ;_ fierce rage and pale affright 
WVary’d each face; then Difcord founds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations rufh to arms. 
Now thro’ the trembling fhores AZnerva calls, 
And now fhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Wars hov’ring o’cr his Troy, his terror fhrouds 
In gloomy tempefts, anda night of clouds: 
Now thro’ each Yrejan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from Jion’s topmolt tow’rs, 
Now fhouts to Svo/s, from her beauteous hill ; 
The mountain fhook, the rapid flream ftood ftill. 


NOTES. 

Goddefs who reprefents monarchial government, 
which was better eftablifhed in Greece than any 
where elfe ; Pallas, becaufe being the Goddefs of 
war and wifdom, fhe ought to affift thofe who are 
wronged; befides the Greeks underftood the art of 
war better than the Barbarians ; Neptune becaufe 
he was an enemy to the Zrejans upon account of 
Laomedon’s perfidioufnefs, and becaufe mott of the 
Greeks being come from iflands or peninfulas, they 
were in fome fort his fubje&ts ; Mercury, becaule 
he is a God who prefides over flratagems of war, 
and becaufe Yrey was taken by that of the wooden 
horfe; and laftly Ylcan, as the declared enemy of 
Mars and of all adulterers, and asthe father of arts. 

* The reafons why AdZars and Venus engage for 
the Trojans, are very obvious; the point in hand 
was to favour ravifhers and debanchees. But the 
fame reafon, you will fay, does not ferve for Apollo, 
Diana, and Latona. It is urged that Apollo is for 
the Zrajans, becaufe of the darts and arrows which 
were the principal ftrength of the Barbarians; and 
Diana, becaule the prefided over dancing, and thofe 
Aarbarians were great dancers ; and Lasona, as in- 
fluenced by her childien. Xanthus being a Trojan 
river, isinterefted for his country. 

+ ‘The images which /7omer gives of the combat 
of the Gods, have in them fomething prodigioufly 


] Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls,+ 


And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ftern Neprune fhakes the folid ground ; 
The forefts wave, the mountains nod around; 
Thro’ all their fummits trernble Zda’s woods, 
And from their fources boil her hundred floods. : 
Troy’s turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the tofs’d navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the difimal regions of the dead, 

Th’ infernal Monarch rear’d his honrid head, 
Leap’d from his throne, left Neptune’s arm fhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Plufs’s drear abodes, 
Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful ev’n to Gods. 

Such war th’ immortaJs wage: fuch horrors rend 
The world’s vaft concave, when the Gods contend. 
Firft filver-fhafted PAeédus took the plain + 
Againtt blue Nepiune, Monarch of the main: 

The God of arms his giant bulk difplay’d, 
Oppos’d to Pa//as, war’s triumphant maid. 
Againftl Latona march’d the fon of May s 
The qiiver’d Dian, fifter of the Day, 
(Her golden arrows founding at her fide) 
Saturnia, Majefty of heav’n, defy’d. * 
With fiery “u/can laft in battle ftands 
The facred flood that rolls on golden fands ; 
Xanthus 
NOTES, 
great and magnificent. We fee in thefe verfes, the 
earth opened to it’s very center, hell ready to dif- 
clofe itfelf, the whole machine of the world upon 
the point to be deftroyed and: overturned: to fhew 
that in fuch a confli@, heaven and hell, all things 
mortal and immortal, the whole' creation in fhort 
was engaged in this battle, and all the extent of 
nature in danger. One may compare with this 
noble paflage of Homer, the battle of the Gods and 
Giants in Hefiod’s Theogony, which is one of the. 
fublimeft parts of that author; and AZ/ton’s battle. 
of the Angels in the fixth book: the elevation and. 
enthufiaf of our great countryman feems owing to 
this original. 

t+ With what art does the poct engage the Gods 
in this conflict! Neptune oppofés Apollo, which im- 
plies that things moi(t and dry are in continual dif. 
cord: Pallas fights with AZars, which fignifies that. 
rafhnels and wifdom always difagree: ‘Juno is. 
againtt Diana, thatis, nothing more differs from a 
marriage flate, than celibacy : Vulcan engages Xan~ 
thus, that is, fireand water are in perpetual variance. 
Thus we have a fine allegory concealed under the 
veil of excellent poetry, and the reader receives. o 
double fatisfaQion at the fame time from beautiful 
verfes, and an inftru@ive ‘moral,. 
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Xanthus his name with thofe of heav’nly birth,.. 
But call’d Scamander by the fons of earth. 

While thus the Gods in various league engage, | 
Achilles glow’d with morethan mortal rage: 
Ficétor he fought; infearch of Heéfor turn’d 
His eyes around, for. eéfor only burn’d ; 

And burft like light’ning thro’ the ranks, and vow'd 

‘To glut the God of Battles with his blood. 
fneas was the firtt who dar’d to ftay ; 

Apollo wedg’d hina in the warrior’s way, | 

But fwell’d his bofom with undaunted might, 

Half-fore’d, and half-perfuaded to the fight. 

Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 

In voice and afpedt, feem’d the pow’rdivine ; 

And bade the chief refleG@, how late with feorn 

In diftant threats he brav’d the Goddefs-born. 
‘Then thus the hero of Anchifes’ fkrain. 

To meet Pelides you perfuade in vain: 

Already have I met, nor void of fear * 

Obferv’d the fury of his flying {pear ; 

From /da’s woods he chac’d us to the field, + 

Our force he featter’d, and our herds he kill’d 5 

Lyrneffius, Pedafus in afhes lay ; 

But (ove affifting) I furviv’d the day. 

Elfe had I funk oppreft in fatal fight, 

By fierce Achilles and Minerva’s might. 

“W here’er he mov’d, the Goddefs fhone before, 

Aind bath’d his: brazen lance in hoftile gore. 

‘What morta] man Achilles can fuftain? 

Th’ immortals guard him thro” the dreadful plain, 

And fuffer not his dart to fall in vain.” 

‘Were God my aid, this arm fhould check his pow’r, 

Tho’ ftrong in battle as a brazen tow’r. 

* To whom the“fon of Fove. “That God implore, 

And be, what great Achilles was before. 

From heav’nly Venus thou deriv’ft thy firain, 

Andhe, but from a fifter of the main ; 

An.aged Sca-God, father of his. line, 

But Jove himfelf the facred fource of thine. 





NOTE S$, 

* The poet lets no opportunity pafs of inferting 
into his poem: the actions that preceded the tenth 
year of the war, efpecially the actions of Achilles the 
hero of it. In this place he brings in neas ex- 
tolling the bravery of his enemy, and confefling 
himf{elf to have formerly been vanquifhed by him: 
at the fame:time he preferves a piece of ancient 
hiftory, by inferting into the poem the hero’s con- 
quelt of Pedafus and Lyrneffits. 

+ It is. remarkable that _Zéneas owed his fafety to 
his flight from Achilles, but it may feem flrange 
that Achilles, who’ was fo famed for his -{fwiftnels, 
fhould not be.able to-overtake him, even with di- 


Then lift thy weapon fora noble blow, 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe.. 

This faid, and fpirit breath’d into his breaft, 
Thro’ the thick troops th’ embolden’d hero preft s- 
His vent’rous a@ the white-arm’d. Queen fur 

vey’d, ; 
And thus, affembling all the pow’rs, the faid. 

Behold an action, Gods! that ciaims your cares, 

Lo great Afneas ruthing to the war; , 
Againtt Pelides he direéts his courfe, 

Phebus impels, and Phebus gives him force. 
Reftrain his bold career; at leaft, 1? attend 
Our favour'd hero, let fome pow’r defcend. 

‘To guard his life, and add to his renown, 

We, the great armament of heav’n, came down,., 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates defign, 

That fpun: fo fhort his life’s illuftrious lines. 
But left fome asverfe God now crofs his way,. 
Cive him toknow, what pow’rs affift this day :- 
For how fhall mortal ftand the dire alarms, 
When heay’n’s refulgent holt appear in arms? 

Thus fhe, and thusthe God whofe force can make.. 
The folid globe’s evernal bafis fhake. 

Againit the might of man, fo feeble known, 
Why fhould celeflial pow’rs exert their. own? 


‘Suffice, from yonder mount to view the {Cene ; 
- And leave to war the fates of mortal men, 


But if th’ Armipotent, or God of Light, 


Obftru& Achilles, or commence the fight, 


Thence on the Gods of Troy, we fwift defcend:: 

Full foon, [:doubt-not, fhall the confliG end, 

And thefe, in ruin.and confufion hurl’d,. 

Yield to our conqu’ring arms the lower world; 
Thus having faid; the tyrant-of the fea, 


“Ceerulean Neptune, rofe, and led the way. 
cp Y 


Advanc’d upon the field there ftood a mound, 
Of earth congefted, wall’d, and trench’d around 3}, 
In elder times to guard Alcides made, , 
(The work of Zrgans, with Minerva’s aid) 
; What 
NOTES. 
nerva for his guide. This might proceed from the 
better knowledge éneas. might. have of the ways 
and defiles ; Achilles being a ftranger, and /Eneas. 


‘having long kept his father’s flock in thofe parts. 
; The original implies that, it-was in the night that 
Achilles purfued ueas. 


ft It may not be unncceffary to explain this 


‘paflage to-make it onderftood by the reader: the 


poct is very fhort in the defeription, as fuppofing 


.the faétalready known, and hattens to the combat: 
between Achilles and Aneas. This is very judicious 


in Homer not to dwell on a piece of hiflory that had 


ho relation to his aCtion, when he has raifed the. 


reader's. 


. 
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What time,’ a vengeftil monfter of the main 
_ Swept the wide fhore, and drove him to the plain. 

Flere Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repaix,* 

‘With clouds‘encompafs’d, and a veil of air: 

The adverfe pow’rs, around #polle laid, 

Crown the fair hills that filver Svizecs fhade. 

In circle clofe each heav’nly party fat, 

hiitent to form the future fcheme of fate; 

But mix not yet in fight, tho’ ove on high 

Gives the loud fignal, and the heav’ns reply. 


Meanwhile the rufhing-armies hide the ground ; ; 


The trampled center'yields a hollow: found: ' 
-Steeds cas’d in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 
The gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 
Arnid both hofts (a dreadful fpace) appear 
There, great Achilles; bold Atzeas here. 

With tow’ring flrides Aueas firltadvane’d ; 
‘The nodding plumage on his helmet danc‘d, 
Spread o’er his breaft the fencing fhield he bore, 
And, as he mov’d, ‘his jav’lin fiam’d before. 
Not fo Pelides s furious to engage, ; 

Fie rufh’d impetuous. Such the lion’s rage, 
Who viewing firft bis foes with fcornful eyes, 
Tho’ all in arms the peopled city rife, 

‘Stalks carelefs on, with unregarding pride ; 
Till at the Jength, by fome brave youth defy’d, 
To his bold {pear the favage turns alone, 

He murmurs fury with-an ‘hollow groan; 

He grins, ‘he foams, ‘he rolls‘his‘eyes around; 
Laflh’é by his tail his heaving fides'réfound ; 
He calls up all his rage; he grinds'‘his teeth, 
Refolv’d on vengeance, orrefolv’d on death. 


NOTES. 





reader’s expc€tation by fo pompous an introduétion, , 
and made the’Gods themfelves his fpc&tators. The : 
‘ftory is as follows: Zaomedsr having dvfrauded ” 


Neptune of the reward he promifed him for the 
building the walls of Try, Mepis fent a monftrous 
whale, to which. Laomedon cxpuled his daughter 
Elefione: but Hercules having undertaken to dedtroy 
‘the monfler, the Traans raifed an intrenchment'to 
defend Hercules from his ‘purfuir: this being a re-~ 
‘markable piece of conduét in the Treas, it gave 
oeration to the poet to adorn a plain narration with 
‘ition, by aferibing the work to Pallas the Goddels 
of wifdom. 

* It fcems flrange at the firft view, that fo many 
Deities, after having entered the fcene of ation, 
fhould perform fo fhort a part, and immediately ‘be- 


“One themfplves fpetators ? We conceive the rea- * 


fon of this conduct in the poet to be, that Achil/es 
‘has been inactive during the 
poem 4 and as he is ‘the hero of it, ought to be the 


‘chief character in it: the poct therefore withdraws , 





reateft part of the , 





LET Eo 






1 So fierce Achilles on Aeneas flies 
So flands #éneas, and his force defies. 
Ere -yct the ftern encounter join’d, begin 
The feed-of Thetis thus to Vents’ fon. 

Why comes .2¢zzas thro’ the ranks fo far ? t 
Secks he to meet dehr//es’ avm in war, 
In hope the-realms of Priam to enjoy, 
And prove his merits to the-throne of Troy? 
Grant that .beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 
The partial monarch-may refufe the-prize ; 
Sons he has many ; thofe thy ‘pride may quell 5 
And ’tis his fault to love thofe fous tao well. 
Or, in reward of thy victoriorts -hand, 
Has Yroy propos’d fome fpacious tra& of land ? 
An ample fordft, or a fair demain, 
Of hills for vines, and arable for grain’? , 
Ev’n this, popees will hardly prove thy lot. 
But can Achilles be fv foon forgot ? 
Once (asI think) you faw this brandifh’d fpear, 
And then the great ncas {cem’d to fear. 
With hearty hafle from Jda’s moun: he fled, | 
Nor, ‘till-he reach’d Lyrneffis, turn’d his head, '. 
Her lofty walls not long our progrefs ftay’d ; 
Thofe, Pallas, ‘Fave, and we, in ruins laid : 
In Grecfan chains her captive race were caft ; 
Tis true, thé great Zneas fled too faft. 
Defraulled of my conqueft once before, _ 
What then I loft, the Gods this day reftore. A 
Go; while thou may’ft, avoid the threaten’d fate ; 
Fools-ftay to feel it, and are wile too late. 
« Tothis duchifes’ fon. Such words employ 
‘To one-that fears-thee, fome unwarlike boy; 

eek Such 


. cat = : : : 


i NOTES. 
the Gods from the field, that Achilles may have’ the 
whole honour of the day, and not aé in fubordina- 
tion to the Deities. Befides the poem now draws 
to a conclufion, and it is neceffary for Homer to en- 
large upon the exploits of Achilles, that he may. leave 
a noble idea of his valour upon the. mind of the 
reader. es 

+ ‘The veader would naturally expect fome great 
and terrible atchievements fhould enfue from Achil- 
kes on his firft entrance upon ation. The poct 
feems to prepare «us for it, by his magnificent in- 
troduQion of himvinto the field: but. inftead of a 
ftorm, we have a calm; he follows the fame 
method in this book as he did in the third, where 
when both armies were ready to engage ina general 
confliét, he ends the day in a-fingle combat between 
two'heroes: thus he always agrecably.furprizes his 
readers. Befides, the admirers of Jfomer reap ‘a far- 
ther advantage from thisconverfation of the herecs: 
there is a chain of ancient hiftory as well as a ferics 


of poetical beauties. 
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Such we difdain; the beft may be defy’d 

With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride: 
Unworthy the‘high race from which we came, 
Proclaim’d fo loudly by the voice of fame ; 

ach from illuftrious fathers draws his line; 
Each Goddefs-born ; half human, half divine. 
Thetis’ this day, or Menus’ offspring dies, 

And tears fhall trickle from celeftial eyes: 

Tor when two heroes, thus deriv’d, contend, 
*Tis not in words the glorious ftrife can end. 

If yet thou farther feek to learn my birth, 

(A tale refounded thro’ the {pacious earth) 

Hear how the glorious origin we prove 

From ancient Dardanus, the firft from ‘Fove = 
Dardania’s walls.be rais’d ; for Ziton, then, 
(The city fince of many-languag’d men) 

Was not., The natives were content to till’ 
The fhady foot of ddéa’s fount-full hill. 

From Dardanus, great Erichthonius {prings, 

The richeft, once, of 4fia’s wealthy kings ; 
‘Three thoufand mares his f{pacious paftures bred, * 
Three thoufand foals befide their mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour’d of the fprightly train, 
Conceal’d his godhead in a flowing mane, 

‘With voice diilembled to his loves he neigh’d, 
And cours’d the dappled beauties o’er the mead : 
Hence {prung twelve others of unrivall’d kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. . 
Thefe lightly fkimming, when they fwept the plain, 
Nor ply’d the grafs, nor bent the tender grain ; ¢ 
And when along the level feas they flew,- 

Scarce on the furface curl’d the briny dew. 

Such -Evichthonius was: from him there came 
The facred Zyros, of whom the Trojan name. 
Three fons renown’d adorn’d his nuptial bed, 
lus, Affaracus, and Ganymed: 

The matchlefs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom heav’n enamour’d f{natch’d to upper air, 





NOTE S. . 

* The number of the horfes and mares of Evich- 
thonius may feem incredible, were we not affured 
hy -FZeredotus that there were in the ftud of Cyrus at 
one time: (befides thofe for the fervice of Wan): eight 
hundred horfes and fix thoufand fix hundred mares. 

+ Homer has the happinefs of making ‘the leaft cir- 
cumltance confiderable ; the fubje& grows under 
his hands, and the plaineft matter fhines in his drefs 
of poetry: another poet would have faid thefe horfes 
were as fwift as the wind, but Homer tells you that 
ahey fprung from Boreas the God of the wind 5 and 
thence drew their fwiftnefs. 

+ The poet illuftrates the fwiftnefs of thefe 
horfes by deferibing them as running over the 
flanding corn, and furface of waters, without 

No. 16. 





To bear the cup of Jove («ethereal gueft) § 
The grace and glory of th’ ambrofial feaft. 
Thetwo remaining fons the line divide : 

Firft rofe Lagmedon from Tus’ fide; 

From him Tithonus, now in cares grown old, 
And Priam (bleft with Hecfor, brave and bold:) 
Chtius and Lampus, ever-honour’d pair 5 


And Fficetaon, thunderbolt’of war, 


From.great Afaracus{prung Capys, he 
Begat Srcbie and Ancbifee’ pret 
Such is our race: ’tis fortune gives us birth, 
But Jove alone endues the foul with worth: 
He, fource of pow’r and might! with boundlefs fway, 
All human courage gives, or takes away. 
Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 
Arm’d or with truth or falfhood, right or wrong, 
So voluble a weapon is the tongue; 
Wounded, we wound; and neither fide can fail, 
For ev’ry man has equal flrength to rail : 
Women alone, when in the ftreets they jar, 
Perhaps excel usin this wordy war, 
Like us they ftand, encompals’d with the croud, 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud. 
Ceafe then—our bufinefs in the field of fight 
Is not to queftion, but to prove our might ; 
Toall thofe infults thou haft offer’d here, 
Receive this anfwer: ’tis my flying fpear. 
He fpoke. ‘With all his force thejav’lin flung, 
Fix’d deep, and Joudly in the buckler rung.. 
Far on his out-ftretch’d arm, Pelides held 
re mect the thund’ring lance) his dreadful fhield, 
hat trembled as it fluck’; nor void of fear 


‘Saw, erceit fell, th’ immeafurable fpear, 


His fears were vain ; impenetrable charms 2 
Secur’d the temper of th’ zethereal arms. 
Thro’ two ftrong plates the point it’s paflage held, 
But ftopp’d, and reficd, by the third repell’d; 

s Five 








NOTES. 
making any impreflion. Virgil has imitated thefe 
lines, and adapts what Homer fays of thefe horfes 
to the {wiftnefs of Camilla. 

§ To be a cup-bearer has in all ages and nations 
been reckoned an honourable employment: Sap- 
pho mentions it in honour of her brother Ledichus, 
that he was cup-bearer to the nobles of Mitylene: 
the fon of Menelaus exccuted the fame office 3° Alede 
and AZercury ferved the Gods in the fame flation. It 
was the cuflom in the Pagan worthip to employ 
noble youths to pour the wine upon the facrifice’s 
in this oflice Ganymede might probably attend upon 
the altar of “Fupiter sand from thence was fabled to 
be his cup-bearer. 
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. Five plates of various metal, various mold, | 
Compos’d the fhield , of brafs each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: : J 
“Chere ftuck the lance. ‘Then rifing ere he threw, 
The forceful {pear of great Achilles flew, 

And piere’d the Dardan fhield’s extremeft bound, 

Where the fhrill brafs return’d a {harper found: 

‘Thro’ the thin verge the Pe/ian weapon glides, 

And the flight cov’ring of expanded hides. 

neas his contrated body bends, 

And o’er him high the riven targe extends, 

Sees, thro’ it’s parting plates, the upper air, 

And at his back perceives the quiv’ring {pear: 

A fate fo near him, chills his foul with fright, 

And fwims before his eyes the many-colour’d light, 

Achilles, rufhing in with dreadful cries, 

Draws his broad blade, and at neas flies : 

Aeneas rouzing as the foe came on, 

(With force colleéted) heavesa mighty ftone: 

A mafs enormous! which in modern days 

No two of carth’s degen’rate fons could raife. 

But Oceati’s God, whofe earthquakes rock the 

‘ground, * : 

Saw the diftrefs, and mov’d the pow’rs around. 
Lo! on the brink of fate Aveas flands, 

An inftant victim to Achilles’ bands: 

By Phebus urg’d; but Phebus has beftow’d 

His aid in vain: the man o’erpow’rs the God. 

And.can ye fee this righteous chief atone t. 

With guiltlefs blood, for vices not his own? 

To all the Gods his conflant vows were paid 3 

Sure, tho’ he wars for Trey, he claims our aid. 


NOTES. 

* The condu& of the poet in making Axeas 
owe his fafety to Nepiune in this place is remarkable: 
Neptune is an enemy to the Trojans, yet he dares 
not fuller fo pious a man to fall, left Fupiter fhould 
be offended: this fhews that piety is always under 
the protection of God ; and that favours are fome- 
times conferred not out of kindnefs, but to prevent 
a greater detriment; thus Neptune preferves Eneas, 
tel ‘Fupiter fhould revenge his death on the Greeians. 

+ Though neas is reprefented a man of great 
courage, yet his picty is his moft fhining character : 
this is the reafon why he is always the care of the 
Gods, and they favour him conflantly through the 
whole peem with their immediate protection. It is 
in this light that Mig has prefented him to the 
view of the reader: his valour bears but the fecond 
place in the diuctd. In the Mad indeed he is 
drawn in miniature, and in the 4éverd at full length 5 
but there are the fame features in the copy, which 
are in the original, and he is the fame yeas in 
Rome as he was in 7rsy. 


Fate wills not this ; northus can Yeve refign 
The future: father of the Dardaz line : 

The firft great anceftor obtain’d his grace, 

And {till his love defcends on all the race. 

For Priam now, and Priam’s faithlefs kind, 

At length are odious to th’ all-feeing mind; 

On great Zineas fhall devolve the reign, £ 

And fons fucceeding fons the lafting line fuftain. 

The great earth-fhaker.thus. ‘To whom replies 
Th’ imperial Goddefs with the radiant eyes. 
Good as he is, to immolate or {pare 
The Dardan prince, O Nepiune, be thy care; 
Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 

Have {worn deftru&tion to the Trojan kind 5 

Not ev’n an inflant to protect their fate, 

Or fave one member of the finking Mate ; 

Till her laft flame be quench’d with her laft gore, . 
And ev’n her crumbling ruins are no more. 

The King of Ocean to the fight defcends, 
Thro’ all the whiftling darts his courfe he bends, 
Swift interpos’d between the warriors flies, 

And cafts thick darknefso’er Achilles’ eyes. 

From great @neas’ fhield the fpear he drew, 

And at it’s mafter’s feet the weapon threw. - 

That done, with force divine he {natch’d on high 

The Dardan prince, and bore him thro’ the fky, 

Smooth-gliding without flep, above the heads 

Of warring heroes, and of bounding fleeds. 

Till at the battle’s utmoft verge they light, 

Where the flow Caucans clofe the rear of fight :§ 

The Godhead there (his heav’nly form conféfs’d) : 

With words like thele the panting chief addrefs’d. 
. What 





NOTES. * 

i The ftory of Zincas’s founding the Roman em- 
pire, gave Virgil the fineft occafion imaginable of 
paying a compliment to Augufius, and his country- 
men, who were fond of being thought the defcend- 
ants of Jrey. He has tranflated thefe two lines 
literally, and put them in the nature of a prophecy ; 
as the favourers of the opinion of Zineas’s failing 
into /faly, imagine Homer’stobe. ‘The poet art- 
fully interweaves into his poem not only the things 
which happened before the commencement, and in 
the profecution of the Trojan war ; -but other mat- 
ters of importance which happened even after that 
war was brought to a conclufion. “Thus for inflance, 
we have here a piece of hiftory not extant in any 
other author, by which we are informed that the 
houfe of Zéncas fuccecded to the crown of Treas, 
and to the kingdom of Priam ‘ 

§ The Caucones were of Paphlagonian extra: 
and this perhaps was the reafon why they are not 
diftin@ly mentioned in the catalogue, they being 
included under the general name of Paphlagonians. 
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Urg’d thee to meet Achilles’. arm in war? 3... 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate'thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to coine. 
But when the day decxeed (for:come it muft) 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duft, 
Let then the furies of that arm be.known, 
Secure, no Grecian force tranfcends thy own. ° 

With that, he left him wond’sing as he lay, 
Then from, Achilles chac’d the mift away : 
Sudden, returning with the ftream of light, 
‘The fcene of war came rufhing on his fight. 
- Then thus, amaz’d: What wonders ftrike my mind! 
My fpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 
Laid here before me! and the Dardan lord 
That fell this inftant, vanifh’d from.-my fword! 
J thought alone with mortals to, contend, 
But pow’rs celeftial fure this foe defend. 
Great as he is, our arm he {carce will try, 
Content for once, with all his Gods, to fly. 
Now then let others bleed.—~This faid, aloud 
He vents his fury, and inflames the croud, 
O Greeks (he.cries, and ev’ry rank alarms) - - 
Join ‘battle, man toman, and armsto arms. - - 
*Tis not in me, tho’ favour’d by the fky, 
To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly: 
No God'canfingly fuch a hoft engage,, «.- . 
Not Mars himiste nor great A@inerva’s rages . 
But whatfoe’er Achilles can infpire, 
‘Whate’er of active force, or acting ‘fire, 
Whate’er this heart can prompt, or hand obey 5 
All, all Achilles, Greeks! is your’s to-day. - 
Thro’ yon wide hoft this arm fhall fcatter fear, 
And thin the fquadrons with my fingle fpear. 

He faid: nor lefs elate with martial joy, 
The God-like Heéfor warm’d the troops of Tray. 
Trojans to war! think Heder leads you on 5 
Nor dread the’vaunts of Peleus’ haughty fon. 
Deeds muft decide our fate. Ev’n thofe with words 
Infult the brave, who tremble at their fwords : 
The weakelt atheift-wretch all heav’n defies, 
But fhrinks and fhudders, when the thunder flies. 
Nor from yon boafter fhall your chief retire, 
Not tho’ his heart were fiecl, his hands were fire ; 


, : 


NOTE 5S. . 

* In Aelice, atown of Achaia, three quarters of 

a league from the gulph of Corinth, Neptune had a 
magnificent temple where the /onians ottered ever 

ear to him a facrifice of a bull; and it was with 

thefe people an aufpicious fign, and a certain mark 

that the facrifice would be accepted, if the bull be'+ 

jowed as he was led to the altar. © After the onic 
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What. pow'r, O prince,’ with force inferior far | 





That fire, that fteel, your Heor fhould withf{tand, ° 


‘And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 


Thus (breathing rage thro’ all) the hero faid ; 
A wood of lances rifes round his head, 
Clamours on clamours tempeft all the air,” 
They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 
But Phebus warns him from high heav’n to fhun 
The fingle fight with Thetis’ god-like fon ; 
More fafe to combat in the mingled band, - 
Nor tempt too near the terrors of his hand. 
He hears, obedient to the God of Light, 
And plung’d within the ranks, awaits the fight, 
Then fierce Achilles, fhouting to the fkies, 
On J7oy’s whole force with boundlefs fury flies. 
Firft falls Jphyrion, at his army’s head ; 
Brave was the chief, and brave the hoft he led ; 
From great Ofrynteus he deriv’d his blood, 
His mother was a Nais of the flood ; 
Beneath the fhades of Znolus, crown’d with fnow, , 
From Hyde’s walls he rul’d the jands below : 
Fierce as he fprings, the fword his head divides ; 
The parted vifage falls on equal fides: , 
With loud-refounding arms he {trikes the plain ; 
While thus Achilles glories o’er the flain. 
Lie. there Orryntides ! the Trojan earth 
Receives thee dead, tho’ Gyge boaft thy birth ; 


-Thofe beauteous fields where Afyilus’ waves areroll’d, 


And plenteous Hermes fwells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more.———Th’ infulting hero faid, 
And left him fleeping in eternal fade. * 

The rolling ‘wheels of Greece the body tore, 


And dafh’d their axles with no vulgar gore. 


Daznoleon next, Antenor’s offspring, laid 


_Breathlefs in duft, the price of rafhnefs paid. 


Th’ impatient fteel with full-defcending fway 
Fore’d thro’ his brazen helm it’s furious way, 


-Refiftlefs drove the batter’d fkull before, 


And dafh’d and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This fees Hippodamas, and feiz’d with fright, 
Deferts his ‘chariot for a fwifter flight: 

The lance arrefts him: an ignoble wound 
The panting Zrejaz rivets to the ground. 

He groans away his foul: not louder roars 
At Reptune’s fhrine on Helice’s high {hores * 


The 





NOTES. 
migration, which happened about 140 years after 
the taking of Trey, the Jonfans of Afa aflembled in 
the fields of Prine to celebrate the fame feftival in 
honour of Heliconian Neptune » and as thole of Priene 
valued themfelves upon being originally of Helice, 
they chofe for the king of the facrifice a young 


Prienian tis necdlefs to difpute from whence the 
poct 


288 HE:.WORKS 


or HOMER Comruste, 





The victim bull; the-rocks rebellow round; .- 
And Ocean liftens to the grateful found.: 
Then-fell on Polydore his vengeful rage,*- 
The youngeft hope of Pricm’s, Looping age: 
(Whofe feet for {wiftnefs-in the race furpaft) 


~ Of all his fons, the deareft, and the lait. ' 


“To the forbidden field. he takes his flight 

In the firft folly of a youthful knight, — ; 

To vaunt his fwiftnefs wheels.around the plain, 

But vaunts not long, with all his fwiftnefs flain. ° 
' Struck where the croffing belts unite behind, 

And golden rings the double back-plate join’d : 

Forth thro’ the navel burft the thrilling ftecl : 

And on his knees with piercing fhrieks he fell ; 

The rufhing entrails pour’c upon the ground 

His hands collé& ; and darknefs wraps-him round.- 

When Heéfor view’d, all ghaftly in his gore 

‘Thus fadly flain, th’ unhappy Polydore ; 

A cloud of forrow overceait his fight, : 

His foul no longer brook’d the diftant fight, . 

Full in Achilles dreadful front he came,t 

And thook his jav’lin like a waving flame. 

The fon of Peleus fees; with joy poffett, 

His heart high- bounding in his rifing breaft : 

And, lo! the man,.on whom black fates attend; . 

The man that flew Achilles, in his friend! ~ : 

No more fhall Heéfor’s and Pelides’ {pear ; 

Turn from each other in the .walks of war—— - 


NOTE S&. “ - 
poet has taken his comparifon ; for as he livéd' roo 
or 120 years:after the Jonic migration, it cannot be 
doubted but he took it in the 4fan Lontd, ‘and at: 
Priene itfelf; where he had probably often affifted 
at that facrifice, and been witnefs of the ceremonies' 
therein obferved. his poet always appears ftrong- 
ly addiéted to the cuftoms of the lonians; which 
makes fome conjecture that he was an Jovian him- 

olf, : 
* Luripides in his Hecuba has followed another 
tradition, when he makes Polydorus the fon of Priam 
and of Hecuba, and flain by Polpmneffor king of 
Thrace, after the taking of Trey; for according’ to 
Homer, he is not the fon of Hecuba, but of Laotheé, 
as he faysin the following book, and is flain by 
Achilles. Virgil too has rather chofen to follow 
Euripides than Flomer. . ; 

+ The great judgment-‘of the poet in keeping 
the eae of his hero, is in ‘this place very 
evident: when Achilles was to engage Aineas, he 
holds a long conference with him, and with pa- 
ticnce bears the reply of Aveas: had he purfacd 
the fame method with Heéfor, he had departed from 
his charaGler. Anger is the prevailing paffion in 


. -Iftany pow’raflift Achilles’ hand:. 


Then with revengeful eyes he ‘{can’d him o’er: 
‘Come, and receive thy fate! He fpake nq more. 


fleétor, undaunted, thus.’ Such words'employ. - 


‘To one that dreads thee, fome unwarlike boy : 


Such we could give, defying and defy’d, 


Mean intercourfe of obloquy and pride!. 7 
-1 know thy force to mine. fuperior far-;'- 


But heav’s alone confers! fuccefs in war: - 
Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver hearts 
Thea parts :the :lance:- But Palas’ heav’nly 
breath 
Far from Achilles wafts the winged: death : 
The bidden -dart again to Aeéfor flies, 
And at the feet of.1t’s great mafter-lies, # 


. Achilles: Clofes: with “his hated-foe, . - “a8 


His heart and eyes with flaining fury glows 

But prefent to his-aid, pollo dhrouds ¢ 

The favour’d hero in a veil of clouds. 

Thrice ftruck Pelides ‘with indignant heart,’ 

Thrice in impaftive air he plung’d: the dart 

The fpear a fourth time bury’d in thé cloud,.- 

Efe foams with fury,.and exclaims aloud. : 
Ee !thon haft’{cap’d again, once-more thy 
; ight . : ee 


| Has: favid ‘thee, and the partial God of Light. - . 


But long thou fhalt not thy! juft fate withitand,. 
att | Fly - 


een re + 


- oo N'O:'TE S.' a ’ 
Achilles’: he'left the'field.in' a rage againit'Lgamem- 
non, and entered-it again to ‘be ‘revenged oan Alcéfar s- 
the poet-thérefore judicioufly makes him take’ fire -- 


- at, the fight-ofthis enemy: he ‘defcribes him -as ‘iin? 


patient to kill him, he gives him a hawghty chal- 
lenge,-and that challenge is. comprehended: in a- 
fingle line his impatience to be revenged, would 
not fuffer him to delay it bya length‘of words. 

if ‘It isa common obfervation, that a Géd fhould. 
never be ‘introduced intg a poerh but where his‘pre- 
fence is neceffary. And it may.be‘afked why the 
life of Heétor is of fuch importance ‘that Apollo. - 


' fhould refeue him from the ‘hand of Achilles here, 


and yet fuffer him to fall fo foon after? To whieh: 
we anfwer, that the poet.had not yet fufficiently 
exaltcd the valour of Achilles, he takes time to en- 
large upon his atchicvements, and rifes by degrees 
in his chara@ter, till he completes both his courage: . 
and refentment at one blow in the death of Fredfor. - 
And the poet pays a great compliment to his favour- 
ite countryman, by fhewing that nothing but the - 
intervention of a God could have faved A’ncas'and | 
Hedtor fromthe hand of Achilles. 


Y 
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The victim bull; the-rocks rebellow round; - 
And Ocean liftens to the.grateful found. 

Then fell on Poljdore his vengeful rage,*- 
The youngeft hope of Pricm’s ftooping age: 
(Whofe feet for {wiftnefs.in the race furpatft) 
~ Of all his fons, the deareft, and the laft. '- 
To the forbidden field. he takes his flight 
In the firft folly’ of a youthful knight, - . 
To vaunt his fwiftnefs wheels.around the plain, . 
But vaunts not long, with all his {wiftnefs flain. -- 
Struck where the crofling belts unite behind, 
And golden rings the double back-plate join’d: 
Forth thro’ the navel burft the thrilling fteel : 
And onmhis knees with piercing fhrieks he fell ; 
The rufhing entrails pour’c upon the ground 
His hands colléét ; and darknefs wraps him round. ° 
When Heéfor view’d, all ghaftly in his gore 
‘Thus fadly flain, th’ unhappy Polydore ; - 
A cloud of forrow overcait his fight, 
His foul no longer brook’d the diftant fight, . 
Full in Achilles’ dreadful front he came, * 
And thook his jav’Jin like a waving flame. 
The fon of Peleus fees; with joy poifeft, 
His heart high. bounding in his rifing breaft : 


And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend’; ., 


The man that flew Achilles, in his friend ! 
No more fhall Heéfor’s and Pelides’. {pear 
‘Turn from each other in the walks of war—— — 


NOTES. me sone 
poet has taken his comparifon ; for as he lived‘ 100°. 
or 120 years‘after the Jozic migration, it ¢annot be 
doubted but he took it in the Afan lonid, ‘and at: 
Priene itfelf; where he had probably often affifted 
at that facrifice, and been witnefs of the ceremonies! 
therein obferved. ‘This poet always appears ftrong- 
ly addiled to the cuftoms of the lonéans; which 
makes fome conjeCture that he was an Jo#tan ims 
felfi : : 
* Euripides in his Hecuba has followed another 
tradition, when he makes Polyderus the fon of Priam: 
and of Hecuda, and flain by Polpnneffor king of 
Thrace, after the taking of Troy» for according ' to 
Homer, he is not the fon of Hecuba, but of Lathe 
as he faysin the following book, and is flain by 
Achilles. Virgil too has rather chofen to follow 
Euripides than Homer. . . 

+ The great judgment ‘of the poet in keeping 
the character of his hero, is in ‘this place very 
evident: when Achilles was to engage Aineas, he 
holds a long conference with him, and with pa- 
tience bears the reply of A@neas: had he purfiied 
the fame method with Heéor, he had departed from 
his charadler. Anger is the prevailing paffion in 


. Ifiany pow’r-aflift Achilles’ hand. 


“Then with revengeful eyes he ‘fcan’d- him o’er: 
‘Come, and receive thy fate! He {fpake no more. 


Fleer, undaunted, thus.’ Such words’ employ 


“To one that dreads: thee, fome unwarlike boy: 


Such we could:give,. defying and defy’d, 


Mean intereourfe-of obloquy and pride! ‘ 
-I know thy force to mine. fuperior far-; 


But heav’sr alone confers’ fuccefs in war:. 
Mean as.[ am, the Geds.may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braverhearts — 
Theft parts :the ‘lance:- But Pallas? heav’nly 
breath 
Far from Achilles wafts, the winged-death + 
The bidden ‘dart again to Heéfor flies, 
Aind at the feet-of.it’s great mafter-lies. | | 


. Achilles: Clofes' with ‘his:hated-foe, . - ni 


His heart and eyes with flaining fury glow = 
But prefent to his-aid, pollo dhrouds ¢ 


“The favour’d heroin a veil of clouds. 


Thrice ftrack Peldes with indignant heart,’ 

Thrice in impaflive air he-plung’d: the dart 

The fpear a fourth time bury’d in the cloud,. ° 

Ele foams with fury,.and exclaims aloud.° 
Syeerel i thou haft’fcap’d again, once:more thy: - 

ight . 
Has:favid thee, and'the partial God’of Light. - - 
But long thou fhalt not thy! juft fate-withitand,. 


. : Fly 


; NOTE 8. ae ; 
Achilles: he'left the'field.ih a rage againit:4gamem- 
non, and entered-it again'to‘be‘revenged.on Heéfor: 
the poet-thérefore judicioufly makes him take’ fire: - 
at.the fight ‘ofthis enemy: he ‘defcribes' him as ‘iin= 
patient to kill him, he gives him a haughty chal- 
lenge,-and that challenge is. comprehended: in a. 
fingle line + -his' impatience to be revenged, would 
not fuffer him-to delay it by a length‘of words. 

‘f ‘It isa common obfervation, that a Gdd fhould:.- 
never be ‘introduced intg a poem but where his pre- 


‘fence is neceffary. And it may be'afked why the 


life of Hfeéior is of fuch importance ‘that Apollo. - 


‘ fhould refeue him from the ‘hand of Achilles here, 


and yet: fuffer him to fall fo foon after? To which: 
we anfwer, that the poet had not yet fufficiently 
exalted the valour of Arhilles, he takes time to cn- 
large upon his atchicvements, and rifes by degrees 
in his charaéter, till he completes both his courage: 
and refentment at one blow in the death of Ffeéfor.. 
And the poct pays a great compliment to his favour-- 
ite countryman, by fhewing that nothing but the - 
intervention of a God could have faved Afneas and | 
Heéor fromthe hand of Achilles. vs 
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‘Full on his neck the falling. falchion-fped;” 

From his broad fhoulders hew’d his crefted head: 

Forth from the bone thé fpindl marrow ‘fies, 

‘And funk in duft, the corps extended lies. 

Rhigmus,_ whofe race from fruitful Thracfaca me 

| (The fon of Pérevs, an illuftrious name,) . 
Succeeds'to fate: the {pear his belly rends ; 

] Prone from his car the thund’ring chief defcends t 

The {quire who faw expiring on the ground 

His proftrate matter, rein’d the fteeds around : 

His back f{carce turn’d, the Pelian jav'lin gor’d; 

And ftretch’d the fervant o’er his dying lord. 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

‘And runs on crackling fhrubs between the hills ; 

Then o’er the ftubble up the mountain flics, 

Fires the high woods, and blazes to the {kies, 

This way and that, the fpreading torrent roars ; 

So fweeps the hero thro’ the walted fhores, 

Around him wide, inmmenfe deftruction pours, 

And earth is delug’d with the fanguine fhow’rs, 

As with autumnal harvefts cover’d o'er, 

And thick beftrown, lies Ceres’ facred floor, 

4 When round and round, with never-weary’d pain, 

4 Thetramnpling ftcers beat out th’ unnumber’d grain. ¢ 

So the fierce courfers, as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole ranks, and crufh out heroes fouls. 

Dath’d from their hoofs while o’er the deadthey fly, 

Black, ‘bloody drops thé fmoking chariot dye : 

The fpiky wheels thro’ heaps of carnaye tore; 

And thick the groaning axles dropp’d with gore. 

High o’er the {cene of death Achilles. ftood, 

All grim with duft, all horrible in blood : 

Yet ill infatiate, fill with rage on flaine ; 

Such is the luft of never-dying fame! 


Fly then inglorious! but thy flight this day 
Whole hecatombs.of Trajan ghoits fhall pay. 

_ With that, he gluts his rage on numbers flain : 
Then Dryrops tumbled to th’ enfanguin’d plain, 
Piere’d thro’ the neck: he left him panting there, 
And ftopp’d Demuchus, great Philetor’s heir, 
Gigantic chief! deep gath’d th’ enormous blade, 
And for thefoul an ample paffage made. 
Laogonus and Dardanus expire,. 

The valiant-fons of an unhappy fires 
Bothin one inftant from the chariot hurl’d, 
Sunk in one inftant.to the nether world ; 
This diff’rence only their fad fates afford, 
That one the {pear deftroy’d, and one the fword. 
Nor lefs‘unpity’d, young A/a/for bleeds ; 
In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads : 
In vain he begs thee with a fuppliant’s moan, 
To fpare a form, an age fo like thy own! | 
Unhappy boy! no pray’r, no moving art _ 
_ F’’er bent that fierce, inexorable heart ! * 
While yet he trembléd at his knees, and cry’d, 
The ruthlefs falchion ope’d his tender fide 5 
‘The panting liver pours a flood of gore 
That drowns his bofom till he pants no more. 
Thro’ Mulius’ head then drove th’ impetuous fpear, 
The warrior falls, transfix’d from ear to ear. 
Thy life, Echeclus! next the {word bereaves, 
Deep thro’ the front the pond’rous falchion cleaves ; 
Warm’d in the brain the fmoking weapon lies, 
The purple death comes floating o’er his eyes. 
Then brave Deucalion dy’d: the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ftrung ; 
He dropt his arm, an unaflifting -weight, 
And ftood all impotent, expeéting fate: 





















- NOTES, : a 
who trod out the corn. The fame pra@ice is {till 
preferved among the Turks and modern Grecks.— 
It is ufual with’ our “author to heap his fimiles 
very thick together at the conclufion of a book. He 
has done the fame in the feventeeth: it is the natu- 
ral difcharze of a vaft imagination, heated in it’s 
progrefs, and giving itfelf vent in this croud of ima- 

es.——We cannot clofe the notes upon this book, 

without obferving the dreadful iden of Achilles, 
which the poet leaves upon the mind of the reader. 
He drives his chariot over fhiclds, and mangled 
heaps of flain: the wheels, the axle-tree, and’ the 
horfes are flained with blood, the hero’s cyes burn 
! with fury, and his hands are red with flaughter. A 
painter might form frem this paflage the pi@ure 
of Mars in the fulnefs of his terrors, as well as 
Phidias is faid to have drawn from another, that of 
Jupiter in all his majetty, 


NOTES. 
* Itis a fatisfaQion to obferve with what art the 
poct purfues his fubjeét: the opening of the poem 
profelfes to treat of the anger of Achilles ; that anger 
_draws on all the great events of the flory: and 
Flomer at every opportunity awakens the reader to 
an attention to it, by mentioning the effets of. it: 
fo that when we fee in this place the hero deaf to 
youth and compaffion, it is what we expect: mer- 
cy in him would offend, becaufe it is contrary to 
his chara€ter. Famer propofes him not as a pat- 
tern’ for imitation ; but the moral of the pocm 
which he defigned the reader fhould draw from it, 
is, that we fhould avoid anger, fince it is ever per- 
niciousin theevent. . |. ° 
’ + In Greece, inflead of threfhing the corn as we 
do, they caufed it to be trod out by oxen; this was 
likewife practifed in Judea, as is feen by the law 
of God, who forbad” the Jews to muzzle the ox 
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The TWENTY-FIRST BOOK of the ELIAD.* 


ARGUMENT 


Tue Barrie In THE RIVER SCAMANDER: 


Fhe Trojans fy before Achilles, fome towards the town, others to the river Scamander: he" falls upow the latte 
with great flaughter, takes twelve captives alive, to facrifice. to the fhade of Patroclus; and hills ycaon and: 


Afteropzus. 


_ Scamander ; at length Vulcan, by the inftigation of Juno, almof? dries up the river. 
other Gads engage cach other. Meanwhile Achilles continues the flaughter; and drides- the refi into Troy: 


Scamander attacks him with all his waves; Neptune and Pallas affif the heros Simois joins 


This combat ended, the. 
genor 


only makes a fiand, and is conveyed away in a cloud by Apollo; who (to delude Achilles ) takes upon him Agenor’s: 
foape, and while he purfues himin that difguife, givesthe Trojans an opportinity. of retiring into their city. 
The fame day continues. The feene ison the sanks and in the fiream of Scamander.. 





A ND. now to Xanthus’ gliding ftream they 4 Where 


: drove, 
Xanthus, immortal progeny. of Fove, + 
“The river here divides the flying train. 
Part tothe town fly diverfe o’cr the plain, 





NOTES. 

_* This book is entirely different from a!l the 
foregoing: though it be a battle, it is entirely of a 
_ new and furprizing kind, diverfified with a vaft va- 
ricty of imagery and defcription. The fcene is to- 
tally changed: he paints the combat of his hero 
with the rivers, and defcribes a battle amid{t an in- 
undation. It is obfervable, that though the whole 


war of the Ziad was upon the banks of thefe rivers, . 


Homer has artfully left out the machinery of River- 
Gods in all the other battles, to aggrandize this of 
his hero. There is no book of the poem that has 
more force of imagination, or in. which the great 


late their troops triumphant bore the 
fight, . 


‘Now chac’d, and trembling in ignoble flight: 


(Thefe with a gather’d mift Saturnia fhrouds, 
And: rolls behind the reut a heap of clouds) 
Part 
NOTE Ss. ° 
and inexhauftedi invention of our author is more 
powerfully exerted. After this defcription of an. 


‘inundation, there follows a very beautiful contraft 


in that of the drought: the part of Achilles ig adimi- 
rably fuftained, and the new ftrokes which Hevier 
gives to his pi€ture are fuch, as are derived from 
the very fource of his character, and finifh.the en- 
tire draught of this hero. 

+ The river is here faid to-be the fon of Fupiter. 
on account of it’s being fupplied with waters that 
fall from Fupiter, thatis, from heaven, 


: ¢ 





Part plunge into the ftream: old Xanthus roars, 
The flafhing billows beat the whiten’d fhores : 
With cries promifcuous all the banks refound, . 
And here, and there, ineddies whirling round, 5 
The flouncing ftecdsand fhrieking warriorsdrown’d, J 
As the feorch’d locufts from their fields retire,* 
While faft. behind them runs the blazé of fire; 
Driv’n from the land before the fmoky cloud, 
_ The cluft’ring legions ruth into the flood: 

So plung’d in Xauthus by Achilles’ force, 

Roars the refounding furge with men and horfe. 
His bloody lance the hero caftsafide, 

(Which {preading tam'rifks on the marg'n hide)’ 

hen, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 


Arm’d with his {word, high-brandifh’d o’er.the waves ; 


Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, 
Deep groan’d the waters with the dying found; 





“NOTES. 

* Scveral countries have been much infefted with 
armies of locufts: and to prevent their deitroying 
the fruits of the earth, the countrymen by kindling 
large fires drove them from their fields ; the locufts 
to avoid the intenfe heat were forced to caft them- 
felves into the water. From this obfervation the 
poet draws his allufion, whichis very much to the 
Konour of Achilles, fince “it reprefents the Trojans 
with refpect to himas no mere than fo many in- 
fects. We may hence account for the innumerable 
a:imies of thefe Jocufts, mentioned among the 
plagues of Eeypt, without having recourfe to an im- 
mediate creation, as fome good men have imagined, 


whereas the miracle indeed confifts inthe wonderful 


manner of bringing them upon the Lgyptians, We 
have obferved with pleafure the fimilitude which 
many of. Homer's expreffions .bear with the holy 
fcriptures, and that the moft ancient heathen writer 
in the world often fpeaks in the idiom of Mojfes: 
thus as the locufts in Bxedus are faid to be driven in- 
to the fea, fo in Homer they are forced into a river. 

+ It is obfervable with what jufinefs the author 
diverfifies his comparifons according to the different 
{cenes and elements he is engaged in: Achilles has 

- been hitherto on the land, and compared to Jand- 
animals, alion, &%c. Now he is in the water, the 
poet jcrives his images from thence, and likens him 
to a dolphin. . 

{ This is admirably well fuited to the charaQer 
of Achilles, his rage bears him headJong on the ene- 
my, he kills all that oppofe him, and flops not, till 
nature itfelf could not keep pace with his anger; he 
had determined to referve twelve noble youths to 
facrifice them to the AZaies of Petros, but his 

_refentment gives him no time to think of them, tll 
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Repeated wounds the red’ning river dy’d, 

And the warm purple circled on the tide.. 
Swift thro’ the foamy flood the Trejans fly,. 

- And clofe in rocks or winding caverns lie. 

So the huge dolphin tempefting the main, t 

In fhoals beiore him fly the fcaly train, ~ 

| Confus’dly heap’d they feck their inmoft caves,. 

' Or pant and heavé beneath the floating waves. 
Now-tir’d with laughter, from the Trojan band $ 
Tvelve chofen youths he drags alive to land; 
With their zich belts their captive arms con-. 

flrains, : 
(Late their proud ornaments, but now their chains) 
Thefe his attendants: to the {hips convey’d, 
Sad victims ! deftin’d to Patreclus’ fhade.§ 
Then, as once more he plung’d amid the flood, 
The young Lycaon in his paflage Mood ; | - 
The 

















N'O TCE S 
the hurry of his paffion abates, and he is tired with 
flaughter: without this circumitance, an ebjeQions 
might naturally be raifed, that in the time of a pur— 
fuit Achilles gave the encmy too much -leifure to 
efcape, while he bufied himfelf with tying thefe: 
prifoners: though it is not abfolutely neceflary to 
fuppofe he tied them with his own hands. 

§ This piece of cruclty in Achi/es has appeared 
| fhocking to many, and indeed is what we think 
can only be excufed by confidering the ferocious 
and vindictive fpirit of this hero, It is however- 
certain that the crueltics exercifed on enemics in. 
war were authorized by the military laws of thofe 
times; nay, religion itfelf became a fan@ion to. 
/them. It is not only the fierce Achilles, but the- 
pious and religious fincas, whofe very character 
is virtue and’ compaffion, that rcferves feyeral young 
unfortunate captives taken in battle, to facrifice- 
them to the Adanes of his favourite hero. 

|| Hfomer has a wonderful art and judgment in. 
contriving fuch incidents as frt the charadteriflic 
qualities of his heroes in the higheft point of light. 
There is hardly any in the whole //ad more proper 
to move pity than this circumflance of Lycans cr 
to raife terror, than this view of Achilles. It is alfo 
the fineft picture of them both imagivable : we fee 
the different attitude of their perfons, and the dilfer- 
ent paffions Which appeared in their countenances : 
at firlt dedilles Nands ercét, with furprize in’ his 
looks at the fight of one whom he thought it im- 
poflible to find there: while Jee is in the peflure 
of a fuppliant, with lool.s that plead for compattion ; 
with ene hand holding the hero’s lance, and h’s. 
knee with the other: allerwards, when at his death 
he lets go the fpear, and places himfelf on his ie 
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The fon of Priam, whom the hero’s hand 

But late made captive in his father’s land, 

(As frou.a fyeamore,. his founding ftecl 

Lopp’d the green arms to [poke a chariot-whecl) 
To Lemaas ifle he fold the royal flave, 

Where Fufoi’s fon the price demanded gave ; 
 But-kind Ae?‘on touching on the thore, 

The ranfein’d prince to fair Arifbe bore. 

‘Ten days were palt, fince in his father’s reign 

Fle felt the fweets of liberty again; 

Thenext, that God whom men in vain withftand, 
Gives the fame youth to the fame conqu’ring hand ; 
Now never to return! and doom’d to go 

A fadder journey to the fhades below. 

Fis well-known face when great Achilles ey’d, 

(The helm and vifor he had caft afide 

With wild affright, and dropp’d upon the field 
His ufelefs lance and unavailing fhield.) 
Astrembliug, panting, from the ftream he fled, 
«ind knock’d his fault’ring knees, the hero faid. 

Ye mighty Gods! what wonders ftirike my view ! 

Is it in vain our conqu’ring arms fubdue? 

Sure I fhall fee yon heaps of Trojans kill’d, 

Rife from the hades, and brave me on the field: 
As now the captive, whom fo late I bound 

And fold to Lemos, ftalks on Trajan ground ! 

Not him the fea’s unmeafur’d deeps detain, 

‘That barr fuch numbers from their native plain: 
Lo! he returns. Try then, my flying fpear ! 
‘Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer ; 

If Warth at length this active prince can {eize, : 
Marth, whofe ftrong grafp has held down Hercules. 

Thus while he fpake, *the Zrajan pale with fears 
Approach’d, and fought his knees with fuppliant 
tears ; 

Loth as-he was to yield his youthful ‘breath, 

And his foul #iiv’ring at th’ approach of death. 
Achilles vais’d the fpear, prepar’d to wound ; 

ile kifs’d his:feet, extended on the ground : 





NO YT RFS. 
with his arms extended, to reccive the mortal 
wound, how lively and how flrongly is this painted? 
We belicve every one perceives the beauty of this 
pallage, and allows that poetry (at leafl in Homer) 
is truly a {peaking piQure. 

* Tt is ampothble for any thing to be better ima- 
gined than thefe two fpeeches: that of Lycaon is 
moving and compatlionate, that of AcAiMes haughty 
and dreadful the one pleads with the utmoft ten- 
dernefs, the other denies with the utmofl flernnefs: 


one would think i¢ impoffble to amafs fo many | 


moving arguments in fo few words as thofe of Ly- 
eson: he forgets no circumflance to foften his ene- 





| And while above the {pear fulpended ftood, 


Longing to dip it’s thirfty point in ‘blood, | 

One hand embrac’d them clofe, one ftopt ‘the dart ; 

While thus thefe melting words attempt his heart. 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! fee,* 

Once more Lycaon trembles at-thy knee. 

Some pity to a fuppliant’s name afford, 

Who fhar’d the gifts of Crores at thy board ; 

Whom Iate thy conqu’ring arm to Lemnos bore, 

Far from his-father, friends, and native fhore; 

A hundred oxen were his price that day, 

Now fums immenfe thy mercy fhall repay. 

Scarce refpited from woes I yet appear, 

And fcarce twelve morning funs have feen me here: 

Lo! Jove again fubmits me to thy hands, 

Again, her victim cruel fate demands! 

I fprung from Priam, and Laothie fair, 

(Old Aite’s daughter, and Lelegia’s heir ; 

Who heldin Pedafus his fam’d abode, : 

And rul'd the fields where filver Saéizzo flow’ d 

Two fons (alas! unhappy fons) fhe bore ; 1 

For ah! one {pear fhall drink each brother’s gore, 

And I fucceed to flaughter’d Polydore.. 

How from that arm of terror fhall 1 fly ? 

Some Demon urges! ’tis my doom to die! 

If ever yet foft pity touch’d thy mind, . 

Ah! think not me too much of Heéfor’s kind ! 

Not the fame mother gave thy fuppliant breath, 

With his, who wrought thy lov’d Parrocles’ death. 
Thefe words, attended with a fhow’r of tears,. 

The youth addreft to unrclenting ears : 

Talk not of life, or ranfom, (he replies) 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dics: : 

In vain a fingle 7rjan fues for grace; 

But Icaft,. the fons of Priam’s hateful race. 

Die then, my friend! what boots it te deplore ¢ 

The great, the good Parroclus is no more ! 

He, far thy better, was fore-doom’d to dic, 


And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality ? 
See’ ft 





NOTES. 
my’s anger, he flatters the memory of Pa?rocius, is 
afraid of being thought too nearly related to Heéor, 
and would willingly put himfelf upon him asa fup- 
pliant, and confequently as an inviolable perfon: 
but Achilles is immoveable, his refentment makes 
him deaf to intreatics, and it muft be remembered 
that anger, not mercy, is his chara@er. ‘There is 
an air of greatnefs in the conclufion of the fpeech of 
Achilles, which flrikes one very much: he fpeaks 
very unconcernedly of his own death, and upbraids 
his enemy for afking life fo carneflly, a life that was 
of fo much lefs importance than his own. 


‘ 
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See’ ft thou not me,’ whom nature’s gifts adorn, 
Sprung froma hero, froma Goddels born; 
The day fhall come (which nothing can avert) 
‘When by the fpear, the arrow, or the dart, * 
By night, orday, by force or by defign, 
Impending death and certain fate are mine, _ 
Die then—he faid ; and as the word he {poke | 
The fainting {tripling funk, before the ftroke: 
His hand forgot it’s grafp, and left the {pear ; 
‘While all his trembling frame confelt his fear. 
Sudden, Achilles his broad {word difplay’d, : 
And buried in-his neck the reeking blade. 
Prone fell the youth; and panting on the land, 
The gulhing purple dy’d the thirfty fand + 
The victor to the ftream ‘the carcafe gave, 
And thus infults him, floating on the wave. 
Lie there, Lycaon! let the fifh furround 
‘Thy bloated-corfe, and fuck thy goary wound : 
There no fad mother fhall thy fun’rals weep, 


But (wift Scamander roll thec to the deep, 2 


Whofe ev’ry wave'fome wat’ry montfter brings, 
‘To feaft unpunifh’d on the fat of kings. 
So perith Trey, andall the Trojan line! | 
Such ruin their’s, and fuch compaffion mine. 
What boots ye now Scamander’s worfhip’d ftream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal name ? 
In vain your-immolated bulls are flain, 
Yeur living courfers glut his gulphs in vain: + 
Thus he.rewards you, with this bitter fate ; 
Thus, till the Grecian vengeance is complete, 
Thus is aton’d Patrecius? honour’d fhade, 
And the fhoit abfence of Achilles paide 

"Thefe boaltful words provoke the raging God: 
With-fury {wells the violated flood. { 





oe NOTES. . 

* This is not fpoken at random, but with an air 
of hiperiority ; when -¢chi/les fays he thall fall by an 
arrow, a dart, or a fpear, he infinuates that no man 
will have the courage to approach him ina clofe 
fight, or engage him hand to hand. 

+ Jt was an ancient cultom to caft living horfes-in- 
‘to the fea, and into rivers, to honour, as it were, 
by thefe vitims, the rapidity of their fleams, This 
praQice contimied along time, and hiftory fipplics 
us with examples of it: Aurelius Vidier fays of 
Pompey the younger, that he offered oxen in facri- 
fice, and threw a living horfe into the fea, as ap- 
‘pears from Dron, which is perfectly conformable 
to this of Homer. 

{ The poet has becn preparing us for the epifode 
‘of the river Xanthus ever fince the beginning of 
the laft book; and here he gives us an accountayhy 
the river wars upon dehilles: it is not only becaule 
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What means divine may yet the pow’r employ, 
Tocheck Achilles, and to refcue Troy ? 
Meanwhile the hero fprings in arms, to date 
The great Afferopeus to mortal war; 
The fon of Pelagon, whofe lofty Jine 
Flows frotn the fource of dxtus, flream divine! 
(Fair Peribeea’s love the ‘God had crown’d, ° 
With all his refluent waters circled round) 
On him Achilles rufl’d: he fearlefs ftood, 
And fhook two fpears, advancing from the fload ; 
The flood impell’d him, on Pelides’ head : 
T’ avenge his waters choak’d with heaps of dead. 
Near as they drew, Achilles thus began. © 
What art thou, boldeft of the race vf man ? 
Who, or from whence?: Unhappy is the fire, 
Whole fon encounters our reliftlefs ire. 
O fon of Peleus! what avails to trace 
(Reply’d the warrior) our iuftrious race ? 
From rich, Peonia’s valleys I command,§ 
Arn’d with protended. fpears, my native band ; 
Now fhines the tenth bright morning fince I came 
In aid of //on to the fields of fame: 
Axius, who {wells witly all the neighb’ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills, 
Begot my fire, .whofe {pear fuch glory won: 
Now lift thy arm, and try that hero’s fon! - 
Threat’ning he faid: the hoflile chiefsadvance; 
At once Afferopeus difcharg’d each lance, . 
(For both his dext’rous hands the lance could wield) 
One flruck, but pierc’d not the Vuleanian thield ; 
One raz’d Achilles’ hand ; the {pouting blood 
Spun forth, in earth the faften’d weapon ftood. 
Like light’ning next the Pelian jav’liu flies: 
It’s erring fury hifs’d along the fkies; 


Deep 





N OTE S 
he is a river of Treas, but, as is beautifully imaged, 
becaufe it is.in defence of a man that was defcended 
froma brother River-God: he was angry too with 
Achilles on another account, becaufe he had chouked 
up his current with the bedics of his countrymen, © 
the Trojans. 

§ In the catalogue Pyrechies is faid to be com- 
mander of the Pesurans, where they aie defcribed as 
bow-men °; but here they are faid to be armed with 
fpears, and to have 7fersperns for their general. Alomer 
has exprefsly told us in this fpeech that ite was 
but ten days fince he came to the aid of Troy ¢ he 
might be made general of the Psconians upon the 
death of Pyrechaes, who was killed in the fixteenth 
book. Whyalfo might not the /esnians, as well 
as Teucer, excel in the management both of the 
bow and the fpear? 
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Deep in the fwelling bank was driv’n the {pear,* 
Ev’n to the middle easth’d ; and’ quiver’d there, 
Then from: his fide the fword Pelidées drew, 
And on his foe with doubled fury flew. 

The foe thrice tugg’d, and fhook the rooted. weed; 
Repulfive of his naight the-weapon. ftood: 

The fourtli, he tries to-break the fpear in vain; 
Bent as he ftands, he tumbles toe the plain 3. 

His belly open’d with a ghafily wound, 

The recking entrails pour upon the-ground.. 
Beneath the hero’s feet he panting lies, 

A\nd his eye darkens, and his fpirit flies : 

While the proud victor thus triumphing faid,. 
His radiant trmour tearing from the dead: 

So-ends thy, glory! fuch the fate they prove 

Who ftrive prefumptuous with the fons of Four. 
Sprung from ariver did{t thou boaft thy. line, 

But great Suturnius is the fource of mine. 

Hew. durfl thou vaunt thy wat’ry progeny? 

OF Peleus, Hacus, and Fove, am 1; 

"he race of thefe fuperior far to thofe, 

As he that thunders to the ftream that flows. 
What rivers can, Seamander might have fhown 3. 
But Jove he dreads, nor wars againft his fon. 
Kv’n Achelgus might contend in. vain, 

And all the roaring billows of the main, 

“El” eternal Ocean, from whofe fountains floav 
The feas, the rivers,. andthe {prings below, 

The thund’ring voice of Fove abhors to hear,. 
find in his deep abyffés thakes with fear. 

He faid ;. then from the bank his jav’lin tore, 

And left the breathlefs warrior in his gore. 

‘The floating tides-the bloody carcafs lave, 

And beat againft it, wave fucceeding wave 5 

"Tull roli’d between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and: fifhes of the flwod: 

All {éatter’d: round the ftream (their mightieft Jain) 
Th’ amaz’d Peonians {cour along the plain: 
- [Te vents his fury on the flying crew, 

‘Thrafius, Aftypylus, and Mnefus few ; 

Rydon Tiehebis with Atnius fell ; 
And*numbers more his lance had plung’d to liell ; 


NOT ES, 

* Jt was impoffible tor the poet to give us a greater 
idea of the ftrength of Achilles, than he has by this 
eircumftance : his fpear pierced fo deep into the 
ground, that another hero of great ftrength could 
not difengage it by repeated offers 5. but immediately 
after, Achilles draws it with the utmoft cafe: how 
prodigious was the force of that arm that could 
drive at one throw a fpear half way: into the carth, 
and then with a touch releafe it ? 


+ There is a great beauty in the verfification of | 






But from the bottom of his gulphs profound,. 


| Scamander {poke ;. the fhores return’d the founds 


© fir of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
In valour matchlefs, and in force divine ! 
If Foue hawe giv’n thee ev’ry Trojan head, 
*Tis not on me-thy rage fhould. hgap the dead. 
Sec! my choak’d ftreamsno more their courfecan keeps. 


. Nor roll their wanted'tribute to the deep. 


Turn then, impetuous! from our injur’d flood ;. 


| Content, thy flaughters could amaze a.Gad.. 


In human form confefs’d before hia eyes 
The River thus; and: thus the chief replies. 
O facred ftream! thy word we fhall obey ; 
But not till Troy the deftin’d vengeance pay,, 
Not till within her tow’rs the perjur’d train. 


. Shall pant, and tremble at dur arms again ; 


Not ull proud Ae&er, guardian of her wall,, 


. Or flain this lance, or fee Achilles fall. 


He faid ;. and drove with fury on the foes. 


' Then 'to the Godhead of the filver how 


The yellow Flood began » O- fon of ‘Fove-! 
‘Was not the mandate of the Sire above 
Full and-exprefs? that P&arbus fhould employ 


| His facred arrows in defence of Troy, 


And make her conquer, till Edyperion’s fall, 
Tn awful darknefs hide the face of all? 

He fpoke in vain—the chief without diftmay 
Ploughs thro’ the. boiling furge his defp’rate way. 


' Then rifing in his rage above the fhores, 


From all his deep the bellowing. river roars, 
Huge heaps of flain difgorges on the coaft, 
And round the barks the ghaftly dead are tofk 
While all before, the billows rang’d on high 


} (A wat’ry bulwark) fkreen the bands who fly. 
_ Now burftingon his head with thund’ring found, 


‘Phe falling deluge whelms tlic hero round’: 
His loaded’ fhield bends to the: rufhing tide ; 


. His feet, upborn, fcarce the ftreng flood divide,. 


Slidd'ring, and ftagg’ring. On the border ftood: 


_ A fpreading-clm, that overhung the flood ; 
. He feiz’d-a bending bongh, his fteps to flay 5 
The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, 


Heaving 





NOYES. 

this whole a in Homer: fome of the verfes run. 
hoarfe, full, and fonorpus, like the torrent they: 
defcribe; others by their broken cadences, and? 


| fudden ftops,. image the difficulty, labour, and in- 


terrnption of the hero’s march againft it. “The falk 


of the clm, the-tearing up-of the bank, the role 
" 


of the branches in the water, are all pu! into fucl ‘ 

words, that almoft every letter correfpanils in it’s 

found, and echoes to the fenfe,, of cach particular. 
G 
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Heaving the bank,. and undermining all; 
Loud flafh the waters to the rufhing fall 
Of the thick foliage. “The large trunk difplay’d 
Bridg’d the rough fleod acrofs: the hero flay’d* 
©n this his weight, and rais’d upon his hand,. 
Leapt from the channel, and regain’d the land. 
Then blacken’d the wild waves; the murmur rofe; 
The Ged purfues, a huger billows throws, 
And burfts the bank, ambitious to deftroy 
The man whofe fury is the fate of Trop. 
He, like the warlike eagle fpeeds his pace, 
Swiftelt and flrongeft of th” aérial race) 
far as a {pear can fly, Achilles {prings 
At ev’ry bound; his clanging armour rings : 
Now here, now there, he turns on cv’ry fide, 
And winds his courfe before the following tide ; 
The waves flow after, wherefoe’er he whecls, 
And gather faft, and murmur at his heels.. 
So when a peafant to his garden brings t 
Soft rills of water from the, bubbling fprings, 
And calls the floods from high, to blefs his bow’rs, 
And feed with pregnant ftreams theplantsand flow’rs. 
Soon as he clears whate’«r their paflage ftaid, 
And marks the future current with his fpade,, 
Swift o’er the rolling pebbles, down the hills 
Jvouder and louder purl’ the falling rills, 
Before him {catt’ring, they prevent his pains, 
And fhine in mazy wand’rings o’er the plains. 
Still flies Achilles, but before his eyes 
Still fwift Scamander rolls where-e’er he flies = 
Not all-his {peed efcapes the rapid floods; 
The-firtt of men, but not a match for Gods. 
Oft as he turn’d the torrent to oppofe, 
And bravely try if all the pow’rs were foes ;' 
So oft the furge, in wat’ry mountains fpread,, 
Beat on his back, or burfts upon his head. 
Yet dauntlefs fill rhe adverfé flood he braves, 
And ftill indignant bounds above the waves. 





NOTES, 

* If we had no other account of the river Xanthus 
but this, it were alone fufficient to fhew that the 
current could not be very wide; for the poet here 
fays that the clm. {tretched. frony bank to bank, and’ 
as.it were made a bridge over it: the fuddennefs of 
this inundation perfectly well agrees with a narrow 
river. 

+ This changing of the charater is very beanti- 
ful: no poet ever awe like Homer, to. pals from 
the vehement and the nervous, to the gentle and 
agreeable ; fuch- tranfitions, when properly. made, 
give a fingular pleafure, as when in mufic a mafter 
paffes from the rough to the tender. 

} Nothing is more agreeable than this wilh to 


Tir’d by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
Wath’d from beneath him fides the flimy foil ; 
When thus (his eyes on heav’n’s expanfion thrown} 
Forth burfts the hero with an angry groan. 

Is there no God Achilles ta befriend, 
No pow’r ¢’ avert his miferable end? 
Prevent, O sve! this ignominious date, 
And make my future life the fport of fate. 
©f all heav’n’s oracles believ’d in vain, 
But moft of Theis, muft her fon complain ; 
By Phabus’ darts (ae prophefy’d my fall, 
In g'orious arms before the Trajan wall. 
Oh! had I dy’d in fields of battle warm,t. 
Stretch’d'like a hero, by a hero’s arm! 
Might Heéor’s {pear this dauntlefs bufom rend, 
And my {wift foul o’ertake my flaughter’d friend. 
Ah no! Achilles meets a fhameful fate, 
Oh how unworthy of the brave and great! 
Like fome vile fwain, whom on a rainy day,, 
Crofling a.ford, the torrent {weeps away, 
An unregarded carcaie to the fea. 

Neptune and Pallas hafte to his relief, 
And thus in human form addref$ the chief : 
The pow’r of Ocean firit. Forbear thy. fear, - 
O fon of Peleus ! Lo thy Gods appear ! 
Behold! from Feve defcending to thy aid, 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey’d maid... 
Stay, and the furious flood thall ceafe to rave: 
*Tis not thy fate to plut his angry wave. 
But thou, the counfel heav’n fuggefts, attend! 
Nor breathe from combat, nor thy {word fufpend, 
Till Troy receive her flying fons, tll all 
Her routed fquadrons pant behind their wall: 
cor alone thal! fiand his fatal chance, 
And Hedor’s blood fhall finoke upon thy lance. 
Thine is the glory doom’d. Thus fpake the 

Gods > 


Then fwift afcended to the bright abodes.. 
Stung 





NOTE S. 
the heroic character of Achilles : glory is his prevail- 
ing paffion; he grieves not that he mult die, but 
that he fhould die unlike a man of honour. Virgil 
has made ufe of the fame thought in the fame cir- 
cumflance, where Aineas is in danger of being 
drowned, Aen. v. Lucan, inthe fifth book of his 
Pharfalia, reprefenting Cae in the fume circnm- 
flance, has carried yet farther the chara@ter of am- 
bition, anda boundlefs thirft for glory in his hero; 
when, after he has repined in the fame manner with 
Achilles, he acquiefces at laft in the reflection of the 
glory he had already acquired 5 and only withes that 
his obfeure fate might be concealed, in the view 
thatall the world might {ill fear and expect him, 
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Stung with new ardour, thus by heav’n tmpeli’d,, 
He {prings impetuous, and invades the ficld: 
Ter all th’ expanded ptain the waters [pread; 

Teay’d oa the bounding billows danc’d the dead, 
floating ’niid{t {catter’darms; whilecafques of gold 
And turn’d-up bucklers glitter’das they roll’d. 
Jitch o’er the furging tide, by leaps and bounds, 
He wades, and mounts; the parted wave refounds. 
Not a whole river {tops the hero’s courte, 

While Pallas fills him with.immortal force. 
With equal rage, indignant Xanthus roars, 
And lifts his bilows, and o’erwhelms his fhores. 

Then thus to Simos: Hafte, my brother flood! 
And check this mortal that controuls a God :- 
Our.bravelt heroes elfe fhall quit the fight, 

And J/fon tumble from her tow’ry height. 

Call then thy fubject {treams, and bid thenvroar, 
}romal{ thy fountains fwell thy wat’ry ftore, 
With broken rocks, and with a load of dead 
Charge the black furge, and pour it on his head. 
Bark how refifticfs thro’ the floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes! 

But nor that force, nor form divine to fight 
Shall aught avail him, if our rage unite: 
Whelm’d under our dark .gulphs thofe arms fhall'liey 
That blaze fo dreadful in each Trojan eye; 

And deep beneath a faridy mountain hurl’d, 
Jmmers’d remain this terror of the world. 

Such pond’rous rnin {hall confound the place, 
No Greek, fhall eer his perifh’d relics grace, 

Ne hand his bones fhall gather, or enhume 3 
Thefe his cold rites, and this his wat’ry tomb. 

He faid; and en the-chief defcends amain, 
Increas’d with gore, and {welling with the flain. 
‘Then murm’ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves.: 

At ev'ry flep, before dehiles flood 

The crimfon furge, and delug?d him with blood. . 
wFeartouch’dthe Queen of heavw’n: the faw difmay’d, 
She calld alond, and fummon’d Mulean’s aid. ~ 

Rife to the war! th? infulting flood requires 
“Thy walteful arm: affeinble all thy fires! 

. While to theiraid, ‘by our command cnjoin’d, 
Ruth the fwilt Eaflern and the Wellern wind: 





NO LT ES, 
_ * The epithet given to Yelean in this verfe has 
_no fort of allufion to the ation deferibed 5 for what 
has his eid or dncededee to do with burning up 
“the river Aaathus ? Vhi is ufualin our author, and 
emuch exclaimed againit by his modern antagonift , 
whom Mr. Matleaw very wellanfwers, Lt is not fo 
flrange in Aéaaer to vive thefe epithets to perfons 


HOMER 
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Thefe from old Ocean at my word fhill blow, 
Pour the red torrent on the wat’ry fic, 
Corfes and arms to one bright ruin turn, 
and hiffing rivers to their bottoms burn. 
Go, mighty in thy rage! difplay thy pow’r, 
Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 
Scorch all the banks! and (till our voice reclaim) . 
Exert th’ unweary’d furies of the fame! 
The Power Ignipotent her word obeys : 
Wide o’er the-plain he pours the boundlefs blazes 
At once confumes the dead, and dries the foil; 
And the fhrunk waters in their channel boil: 
As when autusnal Boreas fweeps the thy: 
And inflant-blows the water’d gardens dry : 
So look’d the field, fo whiten’d was the gronnd, 
While Yilean breath’d the fiery blaft around.* 
Swift on the-fedgy reeds the ruin preys; 
Along the margin winds the running blaze : 
The trees in flaming rows to afhes turn,. 
The flow’ry Zstos, and the tam’rifk burn. 
Broad elm, and cyprefs-+rifing in a {pire ; 
The wat’ry willows hifs before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, the fifhes pant for breath, 
The ecls lic twifting in the pangs of death: 
Now flounce aloft, now dive the fcaly fry, - 
Or gafping, turn their bellies to the fky. 
At length the River rear’d his languid head, 
Andthus, fhort-panting, to the God he faid. 
h Fulcant oh! what .pow’r refifts thy might? 
I faint, Ifink, unequal to the fight——~ ; 
I yield-—-Let J/on fall; if fate-decree 
Ah—bend no more thy fiery arms on me! 
He ceas’d; wide conflagration blazing round; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiffing found. 
As whren the Hames beneath a cauldron rife, 
To melt the fat of fome rich facrifice, 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires 
The waters foam, the heavy fmoke afpires:: 
So boils th’ imprifon’d flood, forbid to flow, 
And choak‘d with vapours, feels his bottom glow. 


To Funs then, imperial Queen of Air, 








“The burning River fends his carnelt pray’r. 


Ah why, Saturnia! mult thy fon engage 
Me, only me, with all his walteful rage? é 
an 


ent 


NO Dv b S. : 
upon occafions which can have no reference to 
them 5 the fame is frequent in modern languages, 
in which we call a man by the name of Sainé, when 
we fpeak of any action of his that has not the feaft 
regard to his fanity sas when we fay, for example, 
that St. Paul held the garments of thofe who {toned 
St. Stephen. 
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On cther Géds his dreadful arm employ, 

For mightier Gods affert the caufe of Tray. 
Submiffive I defift, if thou command, 

But ah! withdraw this all-deftroying hand. 
Hear then my folemn oath, to yield to fate 
Unaided J/ron, and her deftin’d ftate, 

Till Greece fhall gird her with deftruétive flame, 
And in one ruin‘fink the Zrojan name. 

His warm intreaty touch’d Saturnia’s car: 
She bade th’? Ignipotent his raze forbear, 
Recall the flame, nor in a mortal caufe 
Infefia God: th’ obedient flame withdraws: 
Again, the branching flreams begin to {pread, 
And foft re-murmur in their wonted bed.* 





NOTES. 

* Here ends the epifade of the river—fight ; and we 
mutt here lay before the reader our thoughts upon 
the whole of it. It appears to be in part an alle- 
gory, and in part a true hiftery. Nothing can 
give a better idea of Hamer’s manner of enlivening 
his inanimate machines, and of making the plaineft 
and fimpleft incidents ‘noble and poetical, than to 
confider the whole paflage in the common hiftorical 
fenfe, which feems to be no more than this. There 
happened a great overflow of the river Xanthus du- 
ring the fiege, which yery much incommoded the 
affailants: this gave occafion for the fi@ion of an 
engagement between Achilles and the River-God: 
Aanthus calling Sémois to aflift him, implies that 
thefe two neighbouring rivers joined in the inunda- 
tion: Pallasand Neptune relieve Achilles; that is, 
Pallas, or the wifdam of Achilles, found fome means 
to divert the waters, and turn them into the fea; 
wherefore Neptune, the God of it, is feigned to 
aflifthim. Jupiter and Fiore (by which are under- 


ftood the aéreal regions) content to aid Achilles ; | 


that may fignify, that after this great flood there 
happened a warm, dry, windy feafon,\ which affua- 
ged the waters, and dried the ground : and what 
makes this ina manner plain, is, that Zuo (which 
fignifies the aér) promifes to fend the north and wef? 
wruds to diflrefs the river. Nanthus being confumed 
by Fulean, that is, dried up with heat, priys to Fa- 
mo to relieve him: what is this, but that the drought 
having drunk up his Areams, he has recourfe to the 
air fortains tore-{upply his current ¢ Or perhaps the 
whole may fignify no more, than that deAiles being 
on the farther fide of the river, plunged himfelf in 
to purfue the enemys that in this adventure he ron 
the rifk of being drowned ; that to fave himfelf he 
laid hold on a fallen tree, which ferved to keep him 


afloat; that he was fill carried down the ftream | 


wo the place where was the conffucnce of the two 
rivers (Which is exprelled by the one calling the 


No. 17. 





While thefe by Fres’s will the ftrife refign, 
The warring Gods in fierce contention join: 
Re-kindling rage each heav’nly breatft alarms ; 
With horrid clangeor fhock th’ athercal arms: 
Heay’n in loud thunder bids the trumpet found ; 
And wide ‘beneath them groans the rending greund, 
Fove, as his fport, the dreadful feene defcries, ¢ 
And views contending Gods with carelcfs eyes. 
The pow’r of battles lifts his brazen f{pear, t 
And firft affaults the-radiant Queen ot War. 

What mov’d thy madnels, thus to diftnite. 
fithereal minds, and mix all heav’n in fight ? 
What wonder this, when in thy frantic mood 


Thou drov’{t a mortal to infult a God ; 
T! y¥ 





NOTES. 
other to his aid‘; and that when he came nearer the 
fea, [Neptune] be found means by his prudence 
Pallas} to fave himfelf from his danger. It the 
reader ftill fhould think, the fition of rivers fpcak - 
ing and fightingis too bold, the objection will vanith 
by contidering how much the heathen mythology 
authorizes the reprefentation ‘of rivers as perfons: 
nay, even in old hiftorians nothing is more com- 
mon than ftories of rapes committed by River- 
Gods ; and the fidtion was no way unprecedented, 
after one of the fame nature fo well known, as the 
engagement between Hercules and fhe river 4chelaus. 

t Jupiter, who is the lord of nature, is we 1 
pleafed with the war ef the Gods, ‘that is, of earth, 
fea, andais, &c. becaufe the harmony of al! beings 
arifes from that difcord ; thus earth is oppofite to 
water, air to carth, and water tothem all; .and yet 
from this oppofition arifes that difcordant concord 
by which all nature fubfilts. Thus heat and cold, 
moift and dry, are in a continual war, yet upon 
this depends the fertility of the earth, and the beanty 
of the creation, So that Jupiicr, who according to 
the Greeks is the foul of all, may well be [aid to’ 
finile at this contention. 

The combat of Adars and Pallas is plainly alle- 
gorical: “Fuftice and 4 ifidom demanded that an end 
fhould be put to this terrible war: the God of war 
oppofes this, but is worlled.  “Phis holds forth the 
oppolition of rage and wifdem ; and no fooner fas 
our reafon fubdued one temptation, but another 
fuceeeds to reinforce it, as denus fuccours Adars, 
‘The poct feems farther ‘to infinuate, that Realon, 
when it refifts a tempertion vigoreully, catily over- 
comes its fo it is with the vamoll facility, chat 
Pallas conquers both Adars and Fenus. Tle adds, 
that Palias retreated from Aders in order to conquer 
him: this fhews us that the bell way to fubdne « 
temptation is to retreat fram it. 
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‘Thy impious hand Z}dides’ jav’lin bore, 
And madly bath’ditin celeftial gore. 

He fpoke, and fmote-the-loud-refounding fhield,. 
Which: bears Féve’s thunder on it’s dreadful field ; 
“The adamantine A¢gis of her Sire, 

‘That turns the glancing bolt, and: forked fire. 
Then heav’d'the Goddels in her mighty hand * 
A.ftone,. the limit of the neighb’ring land,, 


There fix’d frum eldeft times; black, craggy, 


valt 5. . 
This, at: the heav’nly. homicide the caft 
‘Vound’ring he falls; a mafs of monflrous fize,. 
And feven broad aeres covers as he lics. 
The fanning ftroke his flubborn nerves unbound ; 
Loud o’er the fields his ringing arms refound: 
The feornful Dame her conqueft views with {miiles, 
And glorying thus, the proftrate God reviles. 

Hait thou not yet, infatiate fury! known 
Jiow. far A@inerva’s force tranfeends thy own ? 
“Funo, whom thou rebellious day’ft withftand, 
CorreQs thy. folly thus by Pallas’ hand ; 

‘Thus meetsthy broken faith with jut difgrace,. 
And partial aid to Zrsy’s perfidious race. 
‘Phe Goddefs fpoke, and turn’d her eyes away, 
hat beaming round celcftial day. 
NOTES. 

* ‘The-poet has defcribed many of his heroes in 
former parts of his poem, as throwing {tones of 
enormous bulk. and weight: but here he rifes in 
his image: he is deferibing a Goddefs, and has 
found a way to make that ation excel all human 
ftrength, and be equal toa Deity.. 

+ Ihe interview between Neptune and Apollo is 
very judicioufly.in this place enlarged upon by our 
author, “Phe poem now draws to a conclufion, 
the 2yeans are to be punifhed for their perjury and 
violence: /fomer accordingly with a poetical juftice 
fums up the evidence againft them, and reprefénts 
the very founder of Try as_an injurious perfon. 
There have been feveral references to this fory 
ince the bepinning of the poem,. but he forbore to 
give it at large dll near the end of it; that ie might 
be trefh upon the memory, and fhew,.the Trojans 
duferve the punifhment they are going to fulfer, 
We may obferve the reafon why dpsllo allifts the 
Trojans, though he had ‘been equally with Neptune 
alfrontud by Lacmedin: this procceded from the 
honours which dpoily received from the poflerity of 
faomedon : Troy paid him no lefs worthip than Cilla, 
or Fencuss s and by thefe means won him over to a 
forgivencfs + but Nep/une {iil was lighted, and con- 
fequently continued an cnemy to the whole race. 
There are various opinions why Neptunae.is Lrid to 


‘cated to their temples. 


3 —. Cyprian daughter, ftooping on the land, 


ent to the wounded God'her tender hand: 


| Slowly he rifes, fcarcely breathes with pain, 

p And propt on her fair arm,, forfakes the plain. 

. This the bright Emprefs of the heav’ns furvey’d,. 
' And {coffing, thus, to War’s victorious maid. 


Lo! what an aid on Afars’s fide is feen 
The Siniles and Loves unconquerable Queen !. 
Mark with what infolence,. in open view, 
She moves: let Pallas, if {he dares, purfue. _ 

Adinerva fmiling hezrd, the pair o’ertook, 
And ilightly on her breaft the wanton {track :: 
She, unrefilting, fell ; (her fpirits fled) 

On earth together lay the lovers fpread. 

And like thefe heroes, be the fate of all 
(Adinerva cries) who guard the Trajan wall! 
To Grecian Gods fuch let the Phrygian be, 


| So dread, fo fierce, as Venus is to me; 
. Then from the loweft ftone fhall Ticy. be mov’d.—- 
| Thus fhe, and Funo with a fmile approv’d. 


Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 
The God of ©cean dares the God of Light. + 
What lloth-has feiz’d us, when the fields around- 
Ring with confli@ing pow’rs,, and heav’n returns= 

the found? vs 
Shalf? 


CAR ema 


" .NOTES. 
have built the Zrejan wall, and to have been de-- 
frauded of his wages: fome fay that Laomedon facri-- 
legioufly took away the treafures out of the temple 


- of Apollo.and Neptune, to carry on the fortifications 3.. 


from whence it was fabled that Neptune and Apellrs 
buiit the wal!s. Others will buve it, thgz: two of: 
the workmen dedicated their wages to Apsllo andi 
Neptune; and that Laomedon. detained them: fo. 
that he might in fome fenfe be faid to defraud the: 
Deities themfelves, by with-holding what was dedi-- 
"Ehe reafon why Apollo is: 
faid to have kept the herds of Lacmedan, is not fos 
clear. Some obferve that all plagues firft feize upons 
the four-footed creation, and are fippofed to arife 
from this Deity : thus 4pol/s in the firf: book fends~ 
the plague into the Greefan army; the ancients 
therefore made him to prefide overcattle, that by- 
prelerving them from the plague, mankind might: 
be fafe from infeQtions difeales. Others tell us, , 
that this employment is afcribed to Apollo, becaufe- 
he fignifies the-fiin: now the fun cloathsthe paftures- 
with grafs and herbs; fo that Apollo may be faid- 
himfelf to feed the cattle, by fupplying them with: 
food. Upon either of thefe accounts Lasmedan mays 
be faid to be ungrateful to that Deity, for raifing 
no temple to his honour. — It-is obfervable that Fox 
mer, in me flory, alcribes the building of the wall 
. to. 


gan GE ET ST TE LA SC SE 
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Shall ignominious we with fhame retire, 

No deed perform’d, to our Olyznpian Sire ? 

Come, prove thy arm! for firlt the war to-wage, 
Suits not my greftnefs, or fuperior age. 

Rafh as thou art to prop the 77cjaz throne,. 71 
(Forgetful of my wrongs, and ot thy own) g 
And guard the race of proud Lasmedon! 

Ffaft thou forgot, how at the monarch’s pray’r, 

We fhar’d the lengtlien’d labours of a year ¢ 


Troy walls 1 raz’d, (for fuch were Fove’s commands) 


And yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands ; 
Thy tafk it was to feed the bellowing dreves - 
Along fair Zdéa’s vales, and pendent groves. 

But when the circling féafons in their train 


Brought back the grateful day that crown’d our 


ain : 

With andes ftern the fraudful king defy’d’ 
Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny’d: 
Mad as he was, he threaten’d fervile bands, 
And doom’d us exiles far in barb’rous lands. 
Incens’d, we heav’nward fled with fwiftelt wing, 
And deflin’d vengeance on the perjur’d king. 
Doft thou, for this, afford proud Lion grace, 
And not like us, infeftthe faithlefs race? 
Like us, their prefent, future fons deftroy, 
Aind from it’s deep foundations heave their Trey? 

Apollo thus: Fo combat for mankind 
Ti fuits the wifdom of celeftial mind: 
For what is man? Calamitous by birth,.* 
‘They owe their life and ncurifhment to earth ; 
Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown’d, 
Smile on the fun; now, wither on the ground : 
‘To their own hands commit the frantic {cCene, 
Nor mix immortals in a caufe fe mean. 





NOTES, 
to Neptune only: the.reafon is, becaufe 7rsy being 
a. fca~port town, the chief ftrength of it depended 
upon it’s firuatton, fo that the fea was in a manner 
awallto it: upon this account Nepiiie-may not 
improbably be faid' to have built the wall. 

* The poct. is very happy in interfperfing his 
poem with moral fentences; in this place he fteals 
away his reader from.war and. horror, and gives 
him a_ beautiful admonition of his own frailty, 
“« Shall I (fays Apollo) contend with thee for the 
fake of man? Man, who is no more than a-leaf of a 
trec, now green and flourifhing, but foon withered 
away and gone??? The fon of Strach has an ex- 
prefion which very much refembles this, &eelus xiv. 
40: “ As the green Jeaves upon a thick tree, fone 
fall, and fome grow, fo is the generation of flefh and 
blood, one cometh to an-end, and yne is born.” 
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To the cleft cavern f{peeds the gentle dove, 
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Then turns his face, far-beaming heav’nly fires, + 
And from the fenior pow’r, fubmils retires; 
Him, thus retreating, Arfemis upbraids, 
The quiver’d huntrefs of the fy/van fhades. 
And is it thus the youthful Phebus flies, 
And yields to Ocean's hoary Sire, the prize ? 
How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful fhow 
Of pointed arrows, and the filyer bow! . 
Now boaft no more in yon celeftial bow’r, 
Thy force can match the great Earth-thaking pow’r. 
Silent, he heard the Queen of Woods upbraid: 
Not fo Se/urnta bore the vaunting maid ; 
But furious thus. What infolence has driv’n 
“Uhy pride to face the Majefty of Heav’n? 
What though by Fove the female plague defign’d,t | 
- Fierce to the feeble race of women-kind,.. 
‘The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart ; 
Thy fex’s tyrant, with a tyger’s heart? 
| What tho’ tremendous in the woodland chace, 
Thy certain arrows pierce the favage race? 
How dares thy rafhnefs on the pow’rs divine 
Employ thofe arms, or match thy force with mine? 
Learn hence, no more-unequal war to wage.——- 
She faid, and feiz’d her writs with eager rage 5 
| Thefein her left hand lock’d, her right unty’d 
The bow, the quiver, and it’s plumy pride. 
About her temples flies the buly bow; 
Now here, now there, fhe winds her from the blow; : 
Fhe fcatt’ring-arrows rattling from the cafe, — 
Drop round,.and idly mark the dufty place. 
Swiit from the field the baffled huntrefs flies, . 
And fearce reftrains the torrent in her eyes: . 
' So, when the falcon wings her way above, . 


(Not 





NOT ES. 
+ Twothings hinder Homer from making Nep- 
‘tune and Apollo tight.  Firlt, becaufe having already . 
' defcribed the fight between Vulcan and Xanthus, he 
has nothing farther to fay here, for it-is the fame 
conflict between humidity and drynefs. Secondly, . 
Apells being the fame with deftiny, and the ruin of 
the Trojans being concluded upon and decided, that . 
’ God can no longer defer it. 
io ¢ The words in the original are, Though Jupiter 
has made you a lion to women. "Fhe meaning of this 
‘is, that Deana was terrible to that fex, as being the 
fame with the moon, and’ bringing on the pangs of 
fF child-birth: or clfe that the ancients attributed all - 
fudden deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as 
Prof men to thofe of Afolla: which opinion vis {re- 
quently alluded to in Ldaner. . 
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{Not fated yet to die 3) there fafe retreais, 
Yer itil her heart againit the marble beats. 
To her, Latona hattes with tender care; 
Whom ermes viewing, thus declines the war. * 
dow fhall I face the dime, who gives delight 
‘Yo him whofe thunders blacken heav'n with night? 
tso matehlefs Goddefs! triumph-in the fies, © 
-sAnd boall my conqucil, while L yield the prize. 
He {poke ; and paft: Larona, ftooping low, 
Colle&s the fcatter’d fhafts, and fallen bow, 
That glitt’ring on the duft, lay here and -there; 
Jifhonour’d relics of Diana’s war. 
“Chen fwift purlu’d her to her-ble{t abode, 
Where, all confus’d, fhe fought the fow’:eign-God ; 
Weeping the grafp’d his knees th’ ambrofial velt 
Shook with her fighs, and-panted-on her breatt. 
The fire, fuperior {mild ; and bade her thow 
What heawnly hand had caus’d his daughter's 
woe? 
Abath’d, fhe names his own imperial .fpoufes 
And the pale crefcent fades upon her brows. 
Thus they above: -while {wifily gliding down, 
Apollaenters Llicn's facred town: 
‘The Guardian-God now trembled for her wall, 
And fear’d the Greeks, tho’ fate forbad her fall. 
Back to Olympus, from the war’s alarms, 
Return the thining bands of Gods in arms; 





NOUV ES. 

* It is impoffible that Adercury fhould encounter 
Latona: fuch a fidtion would-be unnatural, he being 
a planet, and fhe reprefenting the night; for the 
p:anets owe all their luftreto the fhades of the night, 
and then only become vilible to the world. 

“ This patlage may be explained two ways, each 
very remarkabic. ‘Firlt, ‘by taking this fire for a 
real fire, fene from heaven to punith a criminal city, 
of which we bave example in holy weit. Hence 
we find that A/zer had a notion of this great truth, 
that God fometimes exerts his judgments on whole 
‘cities in this fignal and terrible manner. “Ir if we 
rake it in the other ferfe, Gimply as-a fire thrown 
into a town by the enemies who allaule it, and only 
exprefled thus by the author in the fame manner as 
Feremy mikes tne city of Ferufulem fay, when the 
Chaldeans burnt the temple, the Lord fran above 
Fath fent fire ints my bones, Lament. i. 134) yet 
ftill tous ouch will appear underflood by /femer, 
that the fire which is calt into a city comes not, 
properly fpeaking, from men, but from God who 
delivers it ap to their fury. : 

{ Phe post Mill raifes che idea of the courage and 
ftreneth of his hee, by auaking Peyaw in a terror | 








Some proud in triumph, fume with rege on fire ; 
And take their throncs around th’ wtherial fire. 

Thro’ blocd, thro’ death, AeAziles fill proceeds 
O'er flaughter’d heroes, and o’er rolling flecds. 
As when avenging-flames with fury diiv’n + 
On guilty townsexert the wrath of heav’n5 
The pale inhabitants, fome fail, fome fly3 
And the red vapours purple all the fky. 

So rag’d Achilles: death and dire difmay, 
And toils, and terrors, fill’d the dreadtul day. 
High on a turret hoary Priam flands, t 
And marks:the wafte of Ins deftruétive hands.; 

Views, froin his arm, the Trsjans’ featier’d flight, 
And the near hero rifing on his fight. 
No ft6p, nocheck, no sid! With feeble pace, 
And fettled forrow on his aged face, 
Fait as he could, he fighing quits the walls, 
And thus, defcending, on the guards he calls. 

You to, whofe care our city-gates belong, 
Set wide your portals ‘tothe fying throng. 
Furlo! he comes, with unrefitted {ways 
He comes, and defolation marks his way ! 
But when within the walls our troops take breath, 
Lock fait the brazen bars, and fhut out death. ; 
“‘Vhus charg’d the rev’rend monarch: ‘wide were 

Yung ; 

The opening folds ; ‘the founding hinges rung. 
Phebus 
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that he -fhould enter the town after -the routed 
troops: for if he had not furpailed all mortals, what 
could have becn more defirable for an enemy, than 
to have let him in, and then deftroyed him? Here 
again there was necd of another machine to hinder 
him from entering the city ; for Achilles being vattly 
{peed.er than thole he purfued, he mut(t neceflarily 
overtake fume of them, and the narrow gates could 
not Ict in a-body of troops, ~vithout his mingling 
with the hindmoft. “The lory of Agenor is there- 
fore admirably contrived, and pall, (who was.to 
take care that the fatal deerces fhould be punctually 
executed) interpofes both to fave dgenar and Trey; 
for sivhilles might have killed Azenor, and {till ene 
tered with the troops, if 4/e/e had not diverted him 
by the purfuit of that _phantom. dgenor oppofed 
himfel! to Achiios only becaufe he could not do 
better; for he fees himielf reduced to a dilemma, 
either inglorioufly to perif among the fugitives, 
or hide himfelf in’ the foreft.;. both which were 
equally unfales therefore he is purpotely infpired 
with a generous refolution to try to fave his coun- 
trymen, and as the reward of that‘ferviee, is at lat 
faved himfell 
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Phakus ruth'd forth, the flying bands to inect, 
Struck flanghter back, and cover’d the retreat: 
On heaps the Trojans croud to gain the gate, 
And gladfome {ee their laft efeape from fate: _ 
Thither, all parch’d with thirfl, a heartlefs train, 
Hoary with dufi, they beat the hollow plain; 
And gafping, panting, fainting, labour on 
With heavier {trides, that lengthen tow’rd the town. 
Enrag’d Achilles follows vith his {pear, 

Wild with revenge, infatiable of war. 

Then had the Greeks eternal praife acquir’d, 
And Troy inglorious to her walls retir’d ; 
But*he, the God who darts athereal flame, 
Shot down to fave her, and redeem her fame. 
‘To young Agenor force divine he gave, | 
(Antenor’s offspring, haughty, bold, and brave) 
In aid of him, befide the becch he fat, 

And wrapt in clouds, reftrain’d the hand of fate. 
When now the gen’rous youth Achilles {pies, 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions rife, 
(So, crea ftorm, the waters heave and roll) 

He ftops, and queflions thus his mighty foul. 

What, fhall I fly this terror of the plainit 
Like others fly, and be like others flain? 

Vain hope! to fhun him by the felf-fameroal 
Yon line of flaughter’d Trejans lately trod. 
No: with the common heap I fcorn to fall— 
What if they pafs’d me to the 77gan wall, 
While I decline to yonder path, that leads 
To ida’s forefts and furrounding fhades? 

So may I reach, conccal’d, the cooling flood, 
From my tir’d body wath the dirt and blood, 
As foon as night her dufky veil extends, 
Return in fafety to my Yrojan friends. 

‘What if?—But wherefore all this vain debate? 
Stand Ito doubt, within the reach of Fate? 
Ev’n now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 
Vhe fierce Achilles fees me, and I fall: 

Such is his {wiftnefs, tis in vain to fly, 

And fuch his valour that who ftands muft die. 
Howe'’cr ’tis better, fighting for the ftate, 
Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 
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Yet fure he too is mortal; he may fecl 
(Like a!l the fons of carth) the force of f{teel 5 
One only foul inforins that dreadful frame 3 
And Jove’s fole favour gives him a'l his fame. 
He faid, and ftood, collefted in his might ; 
And all his beating bofom claim’d the fight. 
So from fome decp-grown wood a panther ftarts, 
Rous’d from his thicket by a ftorm of darts: 
Untanghit to fear or fiy, he hears the founds 
Of fhouting hunters, and of clam ’rous hounds ; 
Tho’ ftruck, tho’ wounded, fearce perceives the pain, 
And the. barb’d jav’lin ftings his breaft in vain: 
On their whole war, untam’d the favage flies ; 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dics. 
Not lefs refolv’d, Antenor’s valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 
Difdainful of retreat: high-held before, 
His fhield (a broad circumference) he bore ; 
Then graceful as he flood, in act to throw 
The lilted jav’lin, thus befpoke the foe. 
How proud Achilles glories in his fame! 
And hopes this day to fink the Trgan name 
Beneath her ruins! Know, that hope is vain; 
Athoufand woes, a thoufand toils remain. 
Parents and children our juft arms employ, 
And ftrong, and many, are the fons of T7zy. 
Great as thou art, ev’n thou may’ft lain with gore 
Thele Phrygian fields, and prefs a foreign fhore. 
He faid: with matchlefs force the jav’lin flung 
Smote on his knee; the hollow cuifhes rung 
Beneath the pointed fteel ; but fafe from harms 
He itands impaflive in th’ ethereal arms. 
Then fiercely rufhing on the daring foe, 
His lifted arm prepares the fatal blow. 
But jealous of his fame Apo//s fhrouds 
The god-like Trojan ina veil of clouds: 
Safe from purfuit, and fhut from mortal view, 
Difmifs’d with fame, the favour’d youth withdrew. 
Meanwhile the God, to cover their cleape, f 
Aflumes Agencr’s habit, voice, and fhape, 
Vlies from the furious chicfin this difguife, 
The furious chief {till follows where he ilies. 





NOTRLS, 

* Apollo, 

+ This isa very beautiful foliloquy of Agensr, 
fach a one would naturally arife in the foul of a 
brave man, going upon a defperate enterprize: he 
weighs every thing in the ballance of reafon; he 
fets before himfelf the bafencs of Might, and the 
courage of his enemy, tll at dali the thirll of glory 
preponderates all) other confiderations. From the 
“onclation of this fpecch it is evident, that the flory 
ol dilless being invalocrable except in the bee, 
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NO PR». 
isan invention of latter ages; for had he been fo, 
there had been nothing wonderfelin his character. 

¢ ‘The poct makes a double fe of this Hetion of 
tpeltes deceiving dehifes in the thape al fees s 
by thefe means he draws hin from the purfuit, and 
gives the Y7jaus time to enter the ery, andoat the 
fainc time brings decor haudfoniely off fea the 
combat. “The moral of this fable is, that codiny 
would not yee fiffer roy to fall, “Phe o caiian et 
the fidlion might be thiss deevor fd vom A706 
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Now o’erthe fieldsthey ftretch with lengthen’d ftrides, 
Now urge the courfe where fwift Scamander glides : 
The God now diftant fcarcea ftride before, 
‘Tempts his purfuit, and wheels about the fhore. 
While all the flying troops their fpeed employ, 

And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy. 





: NOTES - 
to the banks of Xanthus, and might there conceal 
himfelf from the purfuer behind fome covert that 
grew on the fhores; this perhaps might be the 
whole of the ftory. So plain a narration would 


No flop, no ftay ; no thought to afk, or tell, 
Who ’icap’d by flight, or who by battle fell. 

> Twas tumult all, and violence of flight ; 
And fudden joy confus’d, and mix’d. affright: 
Pale Troy againft Achilles fhuts her gate ; 

And nations breathe, deliver’d from their fate. 


ae a a a pee nee 


NOTES. 
have paffed in the mouth of an hiftorian, but the - 
poet dreffes it in fiction, and tells us that Apollo (or 
Deftiny) concealed him in a cloud from the fight of 
his enemy.. 
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The Trojans being Safe within the walls, Hector only flays to o spofe Achilles. 
roach, and tries to perfuade his fon to re-enter the town. 


Priam ts firuck at bis ap- 
decuba joins her intreaties, but in vain. 


Aebkor confults within bimfelf what meafures to take; but.at the advance of Achilles, his refolution fails 


him, and he flies; Achilles purfues him thrice round the walls of Troy. 
‘ate of He&tor, at length Minerva defcends to the aid of Achilles. 


the 
of Baier bus; he fiands the combat, and is flain. 
Their lamentations, tears, and defpair. 


Sight of Priam and Hecuba. 


The Gads debate concerning 
She deludes Hetor in the fhape 
Achilles drags the dead bady at his chariot, in the 
Their cries reach the ears of An- 


dromache, zho, ignsrant of this, was retired into the inner part of the palace: fhe mounts up to the 
_walls, and beholds her dead bufband. She fwoons at the fpediacle. Her excefs of grief and lamentation. 


The thirticth day full continues. 


The feene les under the walls, and on the battlements of Troy. 





HUS to their bulwarks, fmit with panic fear, 
The herded Z/ans rufh like driven deer ; 

‘There fafe, they wipe the briny drops away, 
And drown in bowls the labours of the day. 
Clofe to the walls advancing o’er the fields, 
Beneath one roof of well-compacted {telds, 
March, bending on, the Greeks? embody’d pow’rs, 
Far-ftretching in the fhade of Trajan tow’rs. 
Great F[eéior tingly flay’d 5 chain’d down by fate, 
There fixthe flood before the Sewan gate ; 


NOT ES. 

* Te is impofible but the whole attention of the 
reader muft be awakened tn this book + the heroes 
of the two armics are now to encounter; all the 
foregoing battles have been but fo many precludes 
and under-aclions, in order to this great event; 
wherein the whole fate of Greece and Trey is to be 
decided by the {word of Achilles and FHevtar. This 
is the book, which of the whole Jud appears the 


Still his bold arms determin’d to employ, 
The guardian {till of long-defended Troy. 

Apalo now totir’d Achilles turns; 
(The pow’r confeft in all his glory burns) 
And what (te cries) has Peleus’ fon in view, 
With mortal fpeed a Godhead to purfite? 
For not to thee to know the Gods is giv’n, 
Unikill’d to trace the latent marks of heav’n. 
What boots thee now, that Trey forfook the plain? 
Vain thy paft labour, and thy prefent vain: 

Safe 


NOTES. 
moft charming. It aluimbles in it all that can be 
imagined of great and important on the one hand, 
and of tender and melancholy on the other: Tev- 
rorcand Pity are here wrought up in perfection ; 
and if the reader is not fenfible of both ina high de- 
eree, cither he is utterly void of all talle, or the trant- 
Jator of all (killin poetry. 
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Sife in their walls are now ker treops beflow’d, 
While here thy frantic rage attacks a God. 
The chief incens’d—Too partial Gad of dayl 
Vo check my conquefts in the midd.e way: 
Siow few in JHon elf had ref fage found? 
“What gafpi: ye numbers now had bit the ground? 
"Thou rebb’ wy ime ofa glory jufitly mine, 
Pow’ rful of Godhead, and of fraud divine: 
‘Mean fatne, alas! for one of heav’nly ftrain, 
‘To cheat a mortal who repines in vain. 
Then to the city terrible and {tr ong, 
With high and hanghty fleps he tour’d along, 
‘So the proud cour fer vitor of the prize, 
To the near got with double ardour fics. 
Him, as he bi: ting thot acrofs the field, 
"Vhe careful eyes at Priam firft beheld. 
Not half fo dreadful rifes to the fight* 
Vhro’ che thick gloom of fome tempeftuous night, 
Orisn’s dog (the year when Autumn weighs) 
And o’er the feebler flars exerts his rays; 
‘Terrific glory! for bis burning breath 
"Vaints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 
So flam’d his fiery mail. Then wept the fage ; 
He dlrikes his rev’rend head now white with a age: 
He lifts his wither’d arms; obtefts the fkics ; 
He calls his much-lov’d fon with feeble crics; 
The fon, refoiv’d Achilles’ force to dare, 
Full at the Secure gate expects the war ; 
While the fad father on the rampart flands, 
And thus adjures him with extended hands. 








NOTES, 

* ‘With how much dreadful pomp is Achilles here 
introduced ! How noble, and in what bold colours 
hath he drawn the blazing of his arms, the rapidity 
of his advance, the terror of his appearance, the de- 
folation round him; but above all, the certain death 
attending all his motions and his very looks; whata 
croud of terrible ideas in this ene fimile! But i im- 
mediately after this, follows the moving image of 
the two aged parents, trembling, weeping Zy and. im- 


ploring their fon: that is fuececded again by the | 


dreadiul gloomy picture of J/:é/sr, all on fire, ob- 
flinately bent on death, and cxpeding Aehriles 5 ad- 
mirably painted in the fimite of the fnake rolled up 
in his den, and colle¢ling his poifons: and indeed, 
through the whole book, this ancerhal contrall 
and oppolition of the Avsoing end of the Terral, is 
perpetually heptup, cach heshtening the other. 

+ ‘Phe poet has emtertaine dus all along with va- 
rious feencs of flaughter and horrer: he now charges 
to the pathetic, and fills the inind of the re welt 
with tender forrows. | Pavers prelude s to lis words 
by actions exprellive of mifery 2 the unhappy orator 
introduces his fpecch to Teor with greaus and 













 Y'wo from one mother {prung, 
taAnd lowd Lyersn; now perhaps no more! 
fF Oh! if in yonder hottile camp they live, 


f tears, and rending his hoary hair. 
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Nema 








Ah ftay not, flay not! guardlefs and alone ;¢ 
Lleétsr ! my lov'd, my dearelt, bravelt fon ! 
Methinks already I behold hee flain, 

And ftretch’d beneath that fury of the plain. 
linplacable Achilles ! might’ thou be 





| To all the Gods no dearer than to me!- 


Thee, vultures wild {hould featter round the fhore, 
And bloody dogs grow fiercer from thy gore. 
How many vai jant fons I late enjoy’d, 

Valiantin vain! by thy curft arm deftroy’d: 


Or, worf: than flanghter’d, fold in di flant ifles 


To fhameful bondage, and unworthy toils. 
Vwo, while I fpeak, my eves in vain explore, } 


my Palydore, f 


What heaps of gold, what treafurcs w auld I give? 


P(Their grandfire’s wealth, by right of birth their 


own, 
Confign’ d his daughter with Leleaia’s throne) 
But ify (which heav’n forLid) already loft, 


} All pale they wander-on the Shgian coal; 


What ferrows then mult their fad dioilier knows 


What anpuith 1? Unutterable woe! 


Yet lefs that anguifh, icfs to her, to me, 
Lefs to all Trzy, “if not dep: iw'7d of thee. 
Yet hun Achilles! enter yet the wall ;+ 


| And fpare thyfelf, thy father, Spare us all ! 
f Save thy dear life; or if a ful io brave 


Negle& that thought, thy des ‘ver glory fave. 
Pity 





NOTES. 

The Father and 
the King plead with Heder to preferve his life and 
his country. Ie reprefents his own age, and the 
lofs of many of lis children; an‘ adds, that if 


| Hedor falls, he fhould then be inconfolable, and the 


empire of Trey at anend. It is a picce of great 


judgment in Homer, to make the fall of Tray to de~ 


pend upon the death of Heder: the poet docs not 
openly tellus that Troy was taken by the Grecas § 
but that the reader might not be unacquainted with 
what happened after the period of his poem, he gives 
us to underfland in this fpeech, that the city was 
tuken, and that Levan, his wives, his fons, and 
dauehters, were cither killed or made flaves. 

t Vhe argument that Priaa ules to induce Fie- 
fr to fecure himfellin Trey is remarkable s he draws 
itnot from Ldedier's fears, nor does he tell hint thar 
he is to fave hisown life: but he infifls upon flronger 
motives: he tells him he may preferve his {cllow- 
citizens, his country, and Ins father; and farther 
perftades him not to add glory tu his rortal enemy 


hy lits fall, 
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Pity, while yet I live, thefe filver hairs; 
While yet thy father feels-the woes he bears, 
Yet curft with fenfe! a wretch, whom in his sage 
(All trembling on the verge of helplefs age) 
Great Fove has plac’d, fad fpectacle of pain! 
The bitter dregs of fortune’s cup to drain: 
To fill-with fcenes of death his clofing eyes, 
And number all his days by miferies! - 
My heroes flain, my bridal bed o’erturn’d,. 
My daughters raviih’d, and my city burn’d, 
My bleeding infants dafh’d againft the floor ; * 
Thefe I have yet to fee, perhaps yet more! 
Perhaps ev’n E, referv’d by angry fate 

- The laft fad relic of my ruin’d ftate, 
(Dire pomp of fov’reign wretchednefs!) muft fall, 
And {tain the pavement of my regal hall ; 
Where famith’d dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled malter’s {patter’d. gore. 
Yet for my fons 1 thank ye Gods! ‘twas well: 
Well have they perith’d, for in fight they fell. 
Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the beft, 
Stuck thro’ with wounds, all honeft on the breaft. 
But when the fates, in fulnefs of their rage, t 
Spurn the hoar head of unrefifting age, 
In duft the rev’rend lineaments deform, 
And potir to dogs the life-blood fcarcely warm ; 
This, this is mifery! the laft, the worit, 
‘That man can feel; man, fated to be curft ! 

He faid, and aQiing whzé no words could fay, 

Rent from his head the filver locks away. 


NOTES. 

* Cruelties which the Bardarrans ufually cx- 
ercifed in the facking oftowns. ‘Thus //aich fore- 
tels to Babylon, that her children fhall be dathed in 
pieces before her eyes by the Adedes. And David 
fays to the fame city, Aappy fall be be that taketh and 
dufbeth thy little ones againft the flones, Plal. cxxxvii. 

. Andinthe prophet Hofea, xiii. 16. Their in- 
fants foall be dafbed in pieces. 

+ Nothing can be more moving than the image 
which Hlomer gives here, in comparing the different 
effects produced by the view of ayoung man, and 
that of an old one, both bleeding, and extcnded on 
the duft. The old man, it is certain, touches us 
mott, and feveral reafons may be given for it; the 
principal is, that the young man defended himfelt, 
and his death is glorious; whereas an o'd man has 
nodefence but his weaknefe, prayers,andtears, They 
muft be very infenfible of what is dreadful, and 
have no tafte in poetry, who omit this pallage in a 
wanilation, and fub{litute things ofa trivial and in- 
fipid nature. 

{ Phe fpecch of Ffecuba opens with as much 
tendernefs as that of Priam: the citcum{lauce in 
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With him the mournful mother bears a part; 
Yet all their forrows turn not Heé¥or’s heart: 
The zone unbrac’d, her bofom fhe difplay’d; 
And thus, faft-falling the falt tears, fhe faid. 

Have mercy, on me, O my fon!. revere $ 
The words of age; attend a parent’s pray’r! 
Jf ever thee in thefe fond arms | preit, 
Or ftill’d-thy infant clamours at this breaft ; 
Ah! do not thus our helplefs years forego, 
But by our wails fecur’d, repel the foe. 
Againit his rage if fingly thou proceed, 
Should’ft thou (but heav’n avert it!) fhould’ft thou 

bleed, ~ . 

Nor muft thy corps lie honour’d on the bier, 
Nor fpoufe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; . 
Far from our pious rites, thofe dear remains 
Muft feaftthe vultures on the naked plains. 

So they,.. eile down their cheeks the torrents 

. rolls. 
But fix’d remains the purpofe of his foul: 
Refolv’d he ftands, and witha fiery glance 
Expeéts the hero’s terrible advance. 
So roli'd up in his den, the fwelling fnake 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake ; 
When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 
Have gather’d half the poifons of the plains ; - 
He burns, he ftiffens with collected ire, 
And his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 
Beneath a turret, on his fhield reclin’d, 
He ftood, and queftion’d thus his mighty mind. 
. Where. 
NOTES. 

particular of her fhewing that breaft to her fon 
which had fuftained his infancy, is highly moving: 
it is a filent kind of oratory, and prepares the heart 
to liften, by prepoffeffing the eye in favour of the. 
fpeaker. We may here take notice of the difference 
between the fpeeches of Priam and Hecuba: Priam 
difluades him from the combat, by enumerating not 
only the lofs of his own family, but of his whole 
country 3 Fecuba dwells entirely upon his fingle 
death ; this is a great beauty in the poet, to make 
Priam a father to his whole country; but to def- 
cribe the fondnefs of the mother as prevailing over 
all other confiderations, and to mention that only 
which chicfly affects her. ‘This puts us in mind of 
a judicious flroke in Adon, with regard to the 
feveral charaGers of adam and Le. When the 
angel is driving them both ont of paradife, sfeArar 
grieves that he mult leave a place where he had 


P converfed with God and his angels; bue Ain 


laments that fhe dhall never more oehold the fine 
flowers of /idew ys here 4eaw nioucis bke urn, apd 
dove Wake at wotrar, 
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Where lies the way ? To enter inthe wall ?* 
TI snour and fhame th’ ungen’rous thought recall : 
’ Shall proud Pelydamas before the gate t 
Proctaim, his connfels are obey’d too fate, 
Whirhtimely follow’d but the former night, 
What numbers had been fav’d by Aleéor’s flight ? 
“Phat wife advice rejected with difdain, 

I ‘eel my. folly in my people flain. 

Methinks my ftl’ring country’s voice I hear, 
‘But moft, her worthiefs fons infule my eae, 

On my rath courage charge the chance of war, 
And blame thofe virtues which they cannot fhare. 
No if I ere return, return T muft 

Glorious, my country’s terror taid in duft: 

Or if Uperifh, let her fee me fall 

Jn field at leaft, and fighting for her wall. 

And yet fuppofe thefe meafures I forego, 
Approach unarn’d, and parley with the fee, 

"The warrior-fhield, the helm, and lance lay down, 
And treat on terms of peace to fave the town: 











N-O T ES. 

* There is much greatnefs in the fentiments of 
this whole foliloquy. Hector prefers death to an 
jznominious life : he knows how to die with glory, 
but not how to live with difhonour. The reproach 
of Polydamas affe@s him ; the {candals of the meaneft 
eople have an influence in his thoughts. It is re- 
matkable that he doth not fay, he fears the infults of 
the brave Trgjans, but of the moft-worthlcfs only. 
Men of merit are always the moft candid; but 
others are ever for bringing all men to a devel with 
themfelves. They cannot bear that any one fhould 
be fo bold as to excel, and are ready te pull him 
down to them, upon the leaft mifcarriage. This 
fentiment is perfectly fine, and agrecable ‘to the way 
of thinking, natural to a great and fenfible mind. 
Vhere isa very beautiful break in the middle of this 
fpeech.  FZec?or’s: mind fluétuates every way, he is 
calling a council in his own brealt, and confulting 
what method to purfac: he doubts if he should not 
propofe terms of peace to Achilies, and grant him 
very large conceflions; but of a fndden he checks 
himfelf, and leaves the fentence unfinifhed. ‘Che 
paragraph runs thus; “1f, fays tector, FT fhould 
offer him the laygelt canditions, give all that Zry 
contains”:-—There he flops, and immediately fub- 
joins, “ But why dod delude myfelf, @e.” It is 
‘evident from this fpeech that the,power of making 
peace was in fears hands: for unlefs Prian had 
transferred it to him, he could not have made thefe 
propolitions, So that it was £2eé7er who: broke the 
treaty in the third book 3 (where the: very fame con- 
ditions were propofed by Agauwanen.) ‘Itis Leder 
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The wife with-held, the treaftre il] detain'd, 
Caufe of the war, and grievance of the land 
Vith honourable juftice to reflore ; SG 
And add half /ion’s yer remaining {tore,, 
Which Yrs thall, fworn,. produce; that inpir’d, 
Greece * 
May fhirs our wealth, and Jeave our walls in peace. 
But why this thougst? Unarnad if I fhoald go, 
What hope of mercy from this vengeful fue, 
But womin-like to fall, and fall without a blow ? 
We greet not here, as man conterling man, £ 
Met at an 02%, or journcying o’er a plain ; 
No feafon now for calm famili:r talk, 
Zike youths and maidens in an ev’ning walk : 
War is our bufinefs, but to whom is giv’n 
To die or triumph, that determine heav'n! 
Thus pond’ring, like a God the Greek drew nighs 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high; 
The Lelian jav’lin, in his better hand, 
Shot trembling rays that glitter’d o’er the land ; 
Ard 





NOTE S$. 
therefore that is guilty, he is blameable in continu- 
ing the war, and involving the Greeks and Trajans in 
blood. This condu@ in Homer was necelfary; he 
obferves a poetical juftice, and fhews us that Hector 
is a criminal, before he brings him to death. 

+ Hector alludes to the counfel given him ‘by 
Poi, damas in the eightdéenth book, which he thea 
neglected to follow: it was, to withdraw-to the city, 
and fortify themfelves there, before dchilles returned 
to the battle. . ; 

t The words literally are thefe, * There fs no 
talking with Achilles, from an oak, or fram a rock, [or 
about an oak ora rock, ] as @ young man and a maiden 
talk together.” It is thought by fome an obfcure 
patlage, though we confefs it appears to us a very 
clear one. “ There is no converling with this im- 
placablé enemy in the rage of ‘battle; as.when faun- 
tering people talk at leifure to one another on «the 
road, or when young men and women meet cin a 
field.” It was a common. practice with the hea- 
thens, to expofe fuch children as they either coulll 
not, or would not cducate: the places where they 
depofited them, were ulually in the cavities of reeks, 
or the hollow of odks: thefe children being frequent- 
ly found and preferved by ftrangers, were faid to be 
the offspring of thofe ouks or rocks where ‘they 
were found. This gave occafion to the poets to 
feign that mén were born 6f oaks, and there was a 
famous fable too of Devealion and Pyrrha’s repair- 
ing mankind by cafling /ones behind them: it grew 
at lalt into a proverb, to fignify idle tales; fo that 
in the prefene patlage it imports, that Achilles ceuil 
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And on his breaft the heamy fplendors fhone 
Like Fove’s own lightning, or the rifing fun. 

As Fleéer fees, unufual terrors rife, 

‘Struck by fome God, he fears, recedes, and flies. * 
Te Icaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind; - 
Achiles follows like the winged wind. 

Thus at the panting dovea falcon flies, 

{The fwiitelt racer of the liquid flies) 

Juft when ‘he helds or thinks he holds his prey, 
Obliquely wheeling thro’ th’ aerial way: 

Wich open‘beak and dhrildng crics he fprings, 
And aims his Gaws, and fhoets aipon his wings: 
No lefs fore-right the rapid chace they held, 

One urg’d by fury, one by fear impelPd ; 

Now circling roundthe walls their courfe maintain, 
Where the high watch-tow’r overlooks the plain ; 





NOT ES, 
snot Iifien to fuch idle tales as-may pafs with filly maids 
and find Isvers. For fables and {tories (and particu- 
Jarly fuch {tories as-the prefervation, ftrange€ortune, 


converfation of young men and maidens. 

* We doubt not but moft of our readers are’ 
dhocked at the flight of Ffec7or: it is indeed a high 
rexaltation of Achilles (which was the poet’s chief 
hero) that fo brave a man as Heé?or durft not ftand: 
Shim. ‘While Achilles was at a diflance, he had forti-: 
fied his heart with noble refolutions, but at his ap-. 
‘proach they all vanifh, and -he flies. “This (2s ex- 
ceptionable as fome may think it) may yet be al-. 


Jowed to be a true portrait of human nature ; for | 
‘diftance, as it leffens all objects, fo it does -our | 


fears: but where inevitable danger approaches, the 


‘flouteft hearts will feel fome apprehenfion at certain - 
It was the faying of one of the braveft men 3 


fate. 
in‘this age, toone who told ‘him he feared nothing, ' 


Shere me but a certain danger, and [ fhall be as mxch | 
ofraid as any of you. It wilimot be found in the. 
whole Mad that Hed?er ever thought himfelfa match : 
tor Achilles. Homer (to keep this in our minds) had | 


ju@ now made Priaw tell him, as a thing known, | 


(for-certainly Priam would not infult him at that 
tin, that there was no cempartfon between his 
own flength, and that of his antagoni{t. We may : 
further obferve the degrees by which Homer pre- 
pares this incident. Tn the cighteenth boek the 
mere fight and voice of Achilles unarmed, has terri- 
fied and puot-the whole Trajae army into diforder. 
Inthe roth, the very found of the ccleftial arms 
given him by dean, has affrighted his own A4r- 
midons as they fland about him. In the 2oth, he 
has been npon the point of killing doneas, and Hee- 
tor himfelf! was not faved from him but by dfe/le’s 




















Now where the fig-trees {pread their umbrage broad, 
{A wider compats) fmoke along the road. 

‘Next by Scamandcr’s double fource they bound, 
Where two fam’d fountains burft the parted ground; 
This hot thro’ Ieorching clefts is feen to rife, 

With exhalations.fteaming to the tkies; 

That the green’banks in firmmer’s heat o’erflows, 
Like cryftal clear, and cold as winter-fnows. 

Each gufhing ‘fount a marble cilteen fills, 

Whole polifh’d bed receives the fahing rills ; 
Where ¥rijan dames (ere yet alarm’d by Greece) 
Wath’d their fair garments in the days of peace. 
By .thefe they ‘paft, one chacing, one in flishe, 

(The mighty fled, purfu’d by /ronger might) 
Swift was the courfe; no vulgar prize they play, . 


No vulgar victim muit reward the day, 
{(Sech 





ny NOTE 8S, 
interpofing. In that and the following book, he 
makes an ducredible Maughter of all that oppofe 
him, he overtakes ‘moft-of thefe that fly from him, 


and adventures of expofed children) are the ufual J and Priam himfelf opens the gates of Tisy to re- 


ceive the reft. Hecor flays, not that he hopes to 
‘overcome Achilles, but becaufe ihame and the dread 
of reproach forbid him to re-enter the city ; a thame 
which was a fault, that betrayed him out of ‘his life, 
and ruined his country. Nay, Homer adds farther, 
that he only ftayediby the ‘immediate wii/ of heaven, 
intoxicated .and irrefiltibly bound down by fae. He 
had juft-been refie&ting on the injuftice of the war 
he maintained ; his fpirits are depreffed ‘by heaven, 
he expects certain death, he perceives himfelf aban- 
doned by the'Gods. This indeed ‘is:the ftrongeft 
reafon that can be offered far the flight of Hedétor. 
He flies not from Achillesas‘a mortal hero, ‘but frona 
one whom he feces clad in impenetrable armour, 
feconded by Minerva, and one who had put to flight 
the inferior Gods themfelves. ‘This is not cowar- 
dice, according to the cenflant principles of von, 
who thought it no part of a hero's charadler to be 
impious, or to fancy himfelf independent en the 
fupreme being. Indeed it had been a grieveus fault, 
had our author fulfered the courage of /feev sr ene 
tirely to forfake him -even ‘in this exteemity; a 
brave man’s foul is {till capable of rouzing iUel!, 
and aéting honourably tn the lat ftrugales. Ac. 
cordingly Heder, though delivered over tochis def 
tiny, abandoned by the Gods, and certain of death, 
yet ftops and attacks Achilles s when he lofes his 
fpear, he draws his ‘fword: it was impolltble he 

ould conquer, it was only in his power to fall 
glorioufly ; this he did, and it was all that man 


could do. 
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(Such as in races crown the fpeedy {trife) 

he prize contended was great Hebtor's life. 

As when fome fiero’s fun’rals are decreed 
In grateful honour of the mighty dead ; 
Where high rewards the vig’rous youth inflame, 
Som golden tripod, or fome lovely dame) 

he panting courfers {wiftly turn the goal; 
And with them turns the rais’d fpeCtator’s foul. 
Thus three times round the Trcjan wall they fly ; 
"The gazing Gods Jean forward from the fly : * 
‘Yo whom, while eager on the chace they Jook, 
The Sire of mortals and immortals fpoke. 

Unworthy fight! the man, belov’d of heav’n, 
Behold, inglorious round yon city driv’n! 
My heart partakes the gen’rous Heéfor’s pain ; 
tieGor, whofe zeal whole hecatombs has flain, 


Whefe grateful fumes the Gods receiv’d with joy, - 


From /da’s fummits, and the tow’rs of Tray :t 
Wow fee him flying! to his fears refign’d, 
And fate, and fierce Achilles, clofe behind. 
Confult, ye pow’rs! (’tis worthy your debate) 
Whether to fnatch him from impending fate, 
Or let him bear, by ftern Pelides flain, 
(Good as he is) the lot impos’d on man? 

Then Pallas thus: Shall he whofe vengeance 

forms 

The forky bolt, and blackens heav’n with ftorms, 
Shall he prolong one Z7ajan’s forfeit breath ! 
& man, a mortal, pre-ordain’d to death! 
And will no murmurs fill the courts above? - 
No Gods indignant blame their partial Hove? 





NOTES. 

* We have here an inftance of the great judg- 
ment of Homer, The death of Heéfor being the 
chief action of the poem, he affembles the Gods, 
and calls a council in heaven concerning it: it is 
for the fame reafon that he reprefents Jupiter with 
the greateft folemnity weighing in his fcales the 
fares of the two heroes, It is fingular that none 
of the commentators have taken notice of this 
beauty; in our opinion it isa very neccflary ebfer- 
vation, and fhews the art and judgment of the poet, 
that he has made the greateft and finishing a@ion of 
the poem of fuch importance that it engages the 
Conds in debates. 

+ It was the cuftom of the Pagans to facrifice to 
the Gods upon the hills and mountains, in {crip- 
ture-language upon the Aigh places, for they were 

erfuaded that the Guds in a particular manner in- 
Faecal fuch eminences: wherefore God ordered 
his people to deftroy all thofe high phices, which the 
nations had prophaned by theiridulatry. . Lau shall 























Go then (return’d the Sire) without delay, 
Exert thy will: I give the fates their-way.. 
Swift at the mandate pleas’d T7#tonia flies,. 
And ftoops impetuous from the cleaving fkies.. 

As thrd’ the foreft, o’er. the vale and lawn 
The well-breath’d beagle drives the flying fawn 5. 
In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, i 
Or deep beneath the trembting thicket fhakes 5. 
Sure-of the vapour in the tainted dews, 

The certain hound his various maze purfues.. 
Thus ftep by ftep, where’er the Txojan_ wheel’d;. 
There fwift Achilles compafs’d round the field. 
Oft as to reach the Dardan gates he bends, 

And hopes th’ affiftance of his pitying friends,. 


.(Whofe fhow’ ring arrows, as he cours’d belowy. 


From the high turrets might opprefs the foe,) 
So oft Achilles turns him to the plains. 


| He eyes the city, but he eyes in vair. 


As men in-flumber feem. with fpeedy. pace. 


. One to purfue, and one to lead the chace, : 
Their finking limbs the fancy’d courfe forfake, 


Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake.. 
No lefs the lab'ring. heroes pant and ftrain ; 
While that but flies, and this purfues in vain. 
What God,,OMufle! affited Hecfor’s force,. 
With Fate itfelf fo. long to hold the courfe ? 
Pheebus it was; who, in his lateft-hour, . 
Endu’d kis knees with ftrength, his nerves with 
pow’r: 
And great Achilles, left fome Greek’s advance 
Should fnatch the glory from his lifted lance, 
Sign’d 





NOT E-S. 
utterly deftroy all the places wherein the nations which 
you fhall poffefs ferued their Gads; upon the high moun- 
tains, and upon the bills, and under every green. tree. 
Deut. xii. 2. It is for this reafon that fo many 
kings are reproached in {cripture for taking away the 
high places. z 

{ This beautiful comparifon has been condemned 
by fome of the ancients, even fo far as to judge it 
unworthy of having a place in the Wiad: they fay 
the didtion is mean, and the fimilitude itfelf abfurd, 
becaufe it compares the fwiitnels of the heroes to 
men aflecp, who are in a ftate of reft and inactivity. 
But there cannot be a more groundlefs criticifin; the 
poet is fo far from drawing his comparifon from 
the repofe of men afleep, that he alludes only to 
their dreams: it is a race in fancy that he deferibes; 
and furely the imagination is nimble enongh to illuf- 
trate the greatclt degrees of fwiftnefs: befides the 
verfes themfelves rin with the uumofl rapidity, and 
imitate the {wiftnels they deferibe. 
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In fhow an aid, by haplefs Heéfor’s fide 
Approach’d, and greets him thus with voice bely’d. 
Loo long O Heder ! have I borne the fight 
Of this diftrefs, and forrow’d in thy flight : 
It fits us now a noble ftand to make, 
And here, as brothers, equal fates partake. 
Then he. .O prince! ally’d in blood and fame, 
Dearer than all that own a brother’s name ; 
Of all that FLecuba to Priam bore, 
Long try’d; long lov’d ; much lov’d, but honour’d 
; more! 
Since you of all our num’rous race, alone 
Defend mv life, regardlefs of your own. 
Again the Goddefs. Much my father’s pray’r, 
And much my mother’s, preft me to forbear: 
My friends embrac’d my knees, adjur’d my flay, 
But fronger Jove impell’d, and I obey. 
Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 
Let the flcel fparkle, and the jav’lin fly ; 
Orletus ftretch Achilles on the field, 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. : 
Fraudfui the faid; then fwiftly march’d before ; 
The Dardan hero fhuns his foe no more. 
Sternly they met. The filence Heéfor broke ; 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he fpoke. 

























Sign’d to the troops, to yicld his foc the way, * 
And leave untouch’d the honours of the day. 
Jove lifts the golden balances, that fhow 
The fates of mortal men, and things below: 
Here cach contending he:o’s lot he tries, _ 
And weighs, with equal hand, their deftinies. 
Low finks the feale furcharg’d with Fleéor’s fate ;° 
Heavy with death j¢ finks, and hell receives the 
weights : : 
Then Phobeus lofthim.+ Fierce Adinerva flies 
To flern Pehdes, and triumphing, cries: t 
Oh lov'd of Fe! this day our labours ceale, 
And conquelt blazes with full beams on Greece. 
Great Fedor falls 5 that Afeé?or fam'd fo far, 
Dronk with renown, infariable of war, ; 
Falls by thy hand, and mine! nor force, nor flight 
Shall more avail him, nor his God of light. 
See, where in vain he fupplicates above, 
Roll’d at the feet of unrelenting “Youve ! 
Reft here: myfelf will lead the Zrgan on, 
And urge to meet the fate he.cannot fhun, | 
Her voice divine, the chief with joyful mind 
Obey'’ds and refted, on his lance reclin’d. |} 
While like Deiphobus the martial dame 


(Her face, her gefture, and her arms the fame) 
Enough, 





NOTES. 
of defcribing a plain circumftance; the hour of 
Flecor’s dgath was now come, and the poet expreffes 
it by faying that Apollo, or Deftiny, forfakes him: 
that is, the fates no longer protect him. 

‘tf fhe. poet may feem to diminifh the glory of 
Achilles, by afcribing the vi&tory over. Hector co the 
affilance of Pallas; whereas in truth he fell by the 
hand of Achilles: but poctry loves to raife every thing 
into a wonder; it fteps out of the common road of 
narration, and aims to furprize ; and the poct would 
farther infinuate that it is a greater glory to Achilles 
to be beloved by the Gods, than to be only excellent 
in valour: for many men have valour, but few the 
favour of heaven. 

|| The whole paflage where Pallas deceives LHec- 
ror is evidently an allegory: Achilles perce wing, Uiat 
he cannot overtake Ffee7or, pretends to be quite 
fpent and wearicd in the purlaits the Geuageny 
takes effect, and recalis his enemy 5 this the pact 
expreffes by faying that Palas, or (fda, care to 
alll debilles.  #fecfor oblerving his enemy flay to 
reft, concludes that he is quite fatigued, and inime- 
diately takes courage and advances upon hin; he 
thinks he has him at an advantage, but at lel nods 
himfelt deceived : dhus making a wrong jadgment, 
he is beuayed into his death; fo that bis own /e-fe 
judgment is the tretehergus Dallas that dugetves hive, 


4 F 


NOTES. 
-* The difference which Homer here makes be- 
tween Heé¥or and Achilles deferves to be taken 
notice of ; Hefor is running away towards the walls, 
to the end that the Zvejens who are upon them may 
overwhelm Achilles with their darts; and Achilles 
in turning Hleéfor towards the plain, makes a fign 
to his troops not te attack him. This fhews the 
great courage of Achilles. Yet this action which 
appears fo generous has been very much condenimed 
by the ancients; Plutarch in the life of Pompey gives 
us to underfNand, that it was looked upon as the 
ation of a fool too greedy of glory: indeed this is 
not a fingle combat of Achilles, again Fle&sr, (for 
in that cafe Achilles would have done very ill not to 
binder his troops from afluulting him) this was a 
rencounter ina battle, and fo chilies might, and 
ought to take all advantage to rid himlelf, the 
readiefl and the furelt way, ofan enemy whole death 
would) procure an entire vilory to his party. 
Wherefore does he leave this victory to chance? 
Why expole hintelf to the hazard of lofing it? 
Why does he prefer his private slory to the publi. 
aveal, and the falety of all the Gv 
to the venture by delaying to conquer, and endan- 
gering, bis own perfon® Eh itis a tant, it is the 
fault of a hero. 
+ This is a very beautiful and poctical manner 
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Enough, (2 fon of Peleus! Tray has view’d * 
Her walls thrice circled, and her chief purfu’d. 
But now-fome God within me bids me try 
Thine, or my fate; I kill thee, or I die. 
Yet on the verge of battle let us flay, 
And for a momenv’s {pace fufpend the day : 
Let heav’n’s high pow’ rs be call’d to arbitrate 
The just conditions of this ftern debate. 
(Eterna! witnefles of all below, 
And faithful guardians of the treafur’d vow !) 
To them I fwear; if vitor in the ftrife, 
Fouve by thefe hands fhall thed thy noble life, 
No vile difhonour fhall thy corps purfue ; 
Stript of it’s arms alone (the conqu’ror’s duc) 
The reft to Greece uninjur’d [ll reftore: 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I afk no more. 
Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief replies, 
‘While anger flafh’d from his difdainful eyes) 
Detefted as thou art, and ought to be, 
Nor oath nor paét Achilles plighs with thee: 
Such paéts, as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues, as men and furious Jions join, 
To fuch I call the Gods! one conflant ftate 
Of lafting rancour and eternal hate: - 
No thought but rage, and never-ceafing ftrife, 
"Till death extinguifh rage, and thought, and life. 
Rouze then thy forces this important hour, 
Colle& thy foul, and call forth all thy pow’r. 
No farther fubterfuge, no farther chance ; 
Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. 
Each Grecian ghoft by thee depriv’d of breath, 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death. 
He fpoke, and lanch’d his jav’lin at the foe ; 
But Aeéor fhun’d the meditated blow : 
He ftoop’d, while o’er his head the flying fpear 
Sung innocent, and fpent it’s force in air, 
Minerva watch'd it falling on the land, 
Then drew, and gave to great Achilles’ hand, 





NOTE S. 

* There is an oppofition between thefe fpecches 
excellently adapted to the characters of both the 
heroes: that of //ecfor is full of courage, but mixt 
with humanity: that of Achilles, of refentment and 
urrogance: we fee the great Lecter d{pofing of his 
ewn remains, and that thirft of glory which has 
made him live with honour, now bids him provide, 
that what once was Afeé?cr may not be difhonoured: 
thus we fee a fedate, calm courage, with a contempt 
of death, in the [peeches of J¥ec?er, But in that of 
Achilles Were is a_fierfé, and an infolent air of fu- 
periority; his magnanimity makes him {corn to fleal 
a victory, he bids him prepare to defend bimfelf with 





Unfeen of Heé?or, who, clate with joy, * 

Now fhakes his lance, and braves the dread of Trey. 
‘The lite you boafted to that jav’lin giv’n, 

Prince! youhave mift. My fate depends on heav’n. 

‘To thee (prefumptuous as thou art) unknown, 

Or what muft prove my fortune, or thy own, 

Boalting is but an art, our fears to blind, 

And with falfe terrors fink another’s mind. 

But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By no difhoneft wound {hall Heéior die; 

I thal! not fall a fugitive at leaft, 

My foul fhall bravely iffue from my breaft. 

But firft, try thou my arm; and may this dart 

End all my country’s woes, deep buried in thy heart? 
The weapon flew, it’s courfe unerring held, 

Unerring, but the heav’nly {hield repell’d 

The mortal dart; refulting with a bound 

From off the ringing orb, it {truck the ground. 

Heéor beheld his jav’lin fall in vain, 

Nor other lance, nor other hope remain ; 

He calls Detphobus, demands a fpear, 

In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 

All comfortlefs he ftands: then, witha figh, 

’Tis fo—heav’n wills it, and my hour is nigh! 

Ideem’d Deiphabus had heard my call, 

Buthe fecure lies guarded in the wall. 

A God deceiv’d me; Pallas, *twas thy deed. 

Death, and black fate approach! ’tis I mutt bleed. 


- No refuge now, no fuccour from above, 


Great “Jove deferts me, and the fon of Feve, 

Propitious once, and kind! Then welcome fate! 

Tis true I perifh, yet I perifh great: 

Yet ina mighty deed I ihall expire, ~ 

Let future ages hear it, and admire! 

Fierce, at the word, his weighty fword he drew, 

And, all colle&ed, on Achilles flew. 

So Fove’s bold bird, high balanc’d in the air, + 

Stoups from the clouds to trufs the quiv’ring hare. 

Nor 

NOTES. " 

all his forces ; and that valour and refentment which 

made him defirous that he might revenge himfelf 

upon Hleéor with his own hand, and forbade the 

Greeks to interpofe, now direéts him not to take any 

advantage over a brave enemy. Both their cha- 

radlers are admirably fuftained, and though Achilles 


‘be drawn with a great violence of features, yer the 


picture is undoubtedly like him; and it had been 
the utmoft abfurdity to have foftened one line upon 
this occafion, when the foul of Achitles was all on 

fire to revenge the-death of his friend Patrochus. 
+ The poet takes up fome time in deferibing the 
two great heroes before they eclofe in fight: the 
verles 
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Wor lefs Achilles his fierce foul prepares ; 

Before his breaft the faming fhield he bears, 
Refulgent orb! above his fourfold cone 

‘The gilded horfe-hair fparkled in the fun, 
Nodding at ev’ry ftep: (Vulcantan frame) 

And as he mov’d, his figure feem’d on flame. 
As radiant He/per fhincs with keener light, 
Far-beaming o’er the filver hoft of night, 

When all the flarry train emblaze the fphere : 
So thone the point of great Achilles’ {pear. 

In his right-hand he waves the weapon round, 
Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound; 
But the rich mail Patrcelus lately wore, 
Securcly cas’d the warrior’s body o’er. 

One place at length he fpies, to Ict in fate, 
Where ’twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 
Gave entrance: thro’ that penetrable part, * 
Furious he drove the well-dire€ted dart: 

Nor piere’d the wind-pipe yet, nor took the pow’r 
Of f{peech, unhappy! from thy dying hour. 
Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies, 
While thus triumphing, ftern Achilles cries. 

At laft is Heéfor {trctch’d upon the plain, 
Who fear’d no vengeance for Parroclits (lain : 
‘Then, prince! you thould have fear’d, what now you 

feel; 
Achilles abfent, was Achilles Rill. 
Yet a fhort {pace the great avenger flay’d, 
Then low induft thy ftrength and glory lay’d. 
Peaceful he fleeps, with all our rites adorn’d, 
For ever honour’d, and for ever mourn’d: 





NOTES, 
verfes are pompous and magnificent, and he illuf 
trates his defcription with two beautiful fimiles: he 
makes a double ufe of this condu&, which not only 
railes our imagination to attend to fo momentous an 
action, but by lengthening his narration keeps the 
mind in a pleafing fufpenie, and divides it between 
hopes and fears for the fateof Hedior and Achilles. 

* Tt was neceflary that the poet fhould be very 
particular in this point, becaufe the arms that Hec?er 
wore, were the arms of Achilles, taken from Pa- 
trocluss; and confequent!y as they were the work of 
Vulean, they would preferve Heéfor from the poflibi- 
lity of a wound: the poet therefore, to give an air of 
probability to his ftory, tells us that they were Pe- 
troclus’s arms, and as they were not made for Alec- 
or, they might not exadlly fit his body: fo that it 
is not improbable but there might be fome place 
about the neck of Jzec/or fo open, as to admit the 
{pear of Achiles. 

1 Such refolutions as Achilles here makes, are very 

4 


| While caft to all the rage of hoftile pow’r, 
Thee, birds fhall mangle, and the dogs devour: 


Then. Hoeéor fainting at th’ approach of death.. 


By thy own foul! by thofe who gave thee breath!. 
' By all the facred prevalence of pray’r; 
. Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear! 
' The common rites of fepuiture beftow, 


To footh a father’s and a mother’s wee; 
Lert their large gifts procure an urn at leaft; 


| And £eéor's athes in his country reft. 


\ No, wretch accurft! relentlefs he replies, 
(Flames, as he {poke, thot flathing from his eyes) ° 
Not sol who gave me breath fhould bid me 
pare, : 
Nor all the facred prevalence of pray’r. - 
Could I myfelf the bloody banquet join! 
No—to the dogs that carcafe I refign. 
Should Irzy, to bribe me, bring forth all her ftore, t: 
And giving thoufands, offer thoufands more ; 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame 
Drain their whole realm to buy one fun’ral flame ; . 
Their Heéor on the pile they {hould not fee, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 
Then thus the chief his dying accents drew ; 
Thy rage, implacable! too well lknew: 
The furies that relentlefs breaft have fteel’d, 
And curft thee with an heart that cannot yield. 


. Yet think, a day will come, when Fate’s decree t. 


And angry Gods, fhall wreak this wrong on thee; 
Phacbus and Paris thall avenge my fate, 
And flretch thee here, before this Sccan gate. 


He 





NOTES 
natural to men in anger; he tells Heéfor that no 
motive fhall ever prevail with him to fuffer his body 


“0 be ranfomed ; yet when time had cooled his heat, 


and he had fomewhat fatisfied his revenge by infult- ee, 
ing his remains, he reftores them to Priam... This ' 
perfe&tly agrees with his conduét in the ninth book, 

where he firft gives a rough denial, and afterwards 

foftens into an eafier temper. And this is very 
agrecable to the nature of Achilles ; his anger abates 

very flowly ; it is ftubborn, yet Mill itwemits: had 

the poet drawn hiin as never to be pacified, he had 

outraged nature, and not reprefented his hero as a 

man, but a monfter. 

t Lécdior prophefies at bis death that debiles thal 

fall by the hand of Pars. Vhis confirms an obfer- 
vation made ina former note, that the words ot 
dying men were looked upon as prophecies; buc 
whedher fuch conjectures are true or falfe, it appears 
from hence, that fuch opinions have prevaited ie 
the world above three thoufand years. 
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He ceas’d. The fates fuppreft-his lab’ring. breath, 
And his eyes ftiffen’d at the hand of death; - : 
‘To thedark realm the {pirit wings it’s way, 

(Lhe ananly body left a load of clay) 
And plaintive glides along the dreary coaft, 
Anaked, wand’ring, melancholy ghoft! 

Achilles, muting as he roll’d his eyes 

O’er the dead hero, thus (unheard) replies. ._ 
‘Die thou the firfl! When ‘Yove and heav’n ordain, . 
I follow thee—He faid, and ftripp’d the flain. 
“Then forcing backwards from the gaping wound 
"The reeking jav’lin, caft it on the ground. 
"he thionging-Greeks behold with wond’ring eyes 
Fis manly beauty and fuperior fize: 
While fome ignobler, the great dead deface * 
“With wounds ungen’rous,. or with taunts difgrace. 
How chang’d that Heder! who like Feve of late, 
Sent light’ning on our fleets, and fcatter’d fate? 

High o’er the flain the great Achilles ftands, 
Begirt with heroes, and furrounding bands ; 

And thus aloud, while all the hoft attends, 
Princes and leaders! countrymen and friends! + 


“ad Si 





NOTES. / 

* Some commentators tell us that Homer intro- 
duces the foldiers wounding the dead body of 
Hicétor, in order to mitigate the cruelties which 
uichiiles exercifes upon it. For if every common 
foldier takes a pride in giving him a wound, what 
infults may we not expect from the inexorable, in- 
flamed Achilles ? But we think the former courage 
of thcir enemy flould have been fo far from moving 
them to revenge, that it fhould have recommended 
him to their efteem. What Achilles afterwards acts 
is fuitable to his charater, and cenfequently the 
poet is juftitied; but furcly all the Greeks are not of 
his temper? Patroclus was not fo dear to them all, 
as he was to Achilles, It is true the poet repre- 
fents Achilles enumerating the many ilis they had 
Suffered from Heder; and feems tv endeavour to 
infe& the whole army with his refentment, Had 
Heder been living, they had been acted by a gene- 
rous indignation againft him: but thefe men feem 
as if they only dared approach him dead; in fhort, 
what they fay over his bony is a mean infult, and 
the flabs they give it are cowardly and barbarous, 
though ccnfittent with the cuflom of thofe days, 

+ Tho judgment and addrefs of 7Zemer here is 
extremely worthy of remark: he knew, and had 
ofien faid, that the Gods and fate had not granted 
Achilles the glory of taking Zrays there was then no 
reafon to make him march againft the town after 
the death of Aeé7er, fince all his efforts muil have 
been inctt@ual. What has the poet done in this 





Since now at length the pow’rful will of heav’a 
The dire deltroyer to our arm has giv’n, 

Is not Troy fall’n already ? Hafte, ye pow’rs! 
See, if already their deferted tow’rs 

Are left unmann’d; or if they yet retain 
~The fouls of heroes, their great Heéfor flain? 
But what is Zrey, of glory what to me? 

Or why refleQs my mind on aught but thee, 
Divine Patroclus ! Death has feal’d his eyes ; 
Unwept, unhonour’d, uninterr’d he lies! 

Can his dear image from my foul depart, 

Long as the vital fpirit moves my heart ? 

If, in the melancholy fhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow, 
Yet mine fhall facred laft; mine undecay’d, 

Burn on thro’ death, and animate my fhade. 
Meanwhile, ye fons of Greece, in triumph bring 
Thecorpfe of Heéer, and your Peans ting. 

Be this the fong, flow-moving tow’rd the fhore, 
“ Ffe&oris dead, and Jiien-is-no more.” 

Then his fell foul a thought of ven geance bred, 
(Unworthy of himfelf, and of the dead) § a 
ie 





NOTES. 
conjuncture? It was but reafonable that the firft 
thought of Achilles fhould be to march dire€tly to 
Trey, and to profit himfelf of the general confterna- 
tion into which the death of Afeéor had thrown 
the Trojans. We here fee he knows the duty, and 
docs not want the ability, of a great general; but 
after this on a fudden he changes his defign, and 
derives a plaufible pretence from the impatience he 
has to pay the laft devoirs to his friend. “The man- 
ners of Achilles, and what he has already done for 
Patroclus, make this very natural. At the fame 
time, this turning off to the tender ‘and pathetic 
has a fine effect; the reader in the very fury of the 
hero’s vengeance, perceives, that Achilles is {till a 
man, and capable of fofter paffions, 

¢ What Achilles fays here was probably the cho- 
rusor burden of a fang of triumph, in which his 
troops beara part with him, as he returns from this 
glorious combat. This is very correfpundent to the 
manners of thofe times, as in that pallage of the 
book of Ainas, where David returns from the con- 
quett of Geliah: the women there go out to mect 
him fronvall the ciucs of //rael, and tinga triumphal 
fong, the cherus whereof is, Saul bas killed his thou- 
fands, and David his ten thonfanis. 

§ This inhumanity of #chies in dragging the 
dead body of AeAor, has been tevercly centured by 
feveral, both ancients and moderns. Pdefa, in his 
third bock de Repudlica, {peaks of it with detefation : 
butit is a great injuflice to tlomer, to refleét upon 

the 
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The nervous.ancles bor’d, his feet he bound 
With thongs. inferted thro’ the double.wound ; 
. Thefe fix’d up high behind the rolling wain, 
His graceful head: was trail’d along the plain. 
Proud on: his car.th? infulting victor flood, 
And bore aloft hisarms, diftilling blood. 

He {mites the fteeds; the-rapid chariot flies ; 
The fudden clouds of circling duft arife. 
Now loft is all that formidable air; 

The face divine, and long-defcending hair * 
Pusple the ground, and itreak the fable fand; 
Delorm’d, difhonour’d, in his native Jand! 


The mother firft beheld with fad furvey 5 

She rent her.treffcs, venerably grey, 

And catt, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing fhrieks his bitter fate fhe moans, 

While the fad father anfwers groans with groans, 
: Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o’erllow, 

And the whole city wears one face of woe. 

No lefs than if the rage of hoftile fires 

From her foundations curling to her {pires, 

O’er the proud citadel at length fhould rife, 

And the laft blaze fend //7on to the {kies. 

The wretched monarch of the falling ftate, 

Diftraced, preffes to the Dardan.gate. , 

Scarce the whole people-ftop his defp’rate courfe, 

While ftrong affliction gives the feeble force : 





. NOTE ss. 

the marals of the author himfelf, for things which 
he only paints.as the manners of a vicious hero. It 
may juilly be obferved in generalof all Plate’s ob- 
jections againft Foner, that they are ftill in a view 
to morality, conftantly blaming him for reprefenting 
ill and immoral things as the opinions or a€tions of 
his perfons. To every anc-of thefe, one general 
anfwer will ferve, which is, that Hemmer as often 
defcribes ill things, in order to make us avoid them, 
‘as good, to indice us to follow them; which is the 
cafe with all writers whatever. But what is ex- 
tremely remarkable, and evidently fhews the in- 
juflice of Plefe’s cenfure is, that many of thole very 
actions for which he blames him are exprefsly cha- 
radterized and maiked by /fomer himfelf as evil and 
deteftable, by. previous -expreflions or cautions. 
‘Phus in the prefent. place, before he deferibes this 
barbarity of AcAéfes, he tells us it was a moft un- 
worthy a€tion. When Achilles facrilices the twelve 
young Trojans in book 23, he repeats the fame 
words. When /’aadarnus broke -the truce in book 
4, he told us it was a mad, unjuft deed ; and fo of 
the raft. 


No. 18. 


Giv’n to the rage of an infulting throng! ( 
And, in his parent’s fight, now drage’d along! 


Grief tears his heart, and drives him to aiid fro, 

In all the raging impotence of woe. 

At length he roll’d in duff, and-thus begun, 

Imploring all, and naming one by one. 

Ah! let me, let me go where forrow calls; 

I, only 1, will iffue from your walls, - 

Guide or companion, friends! I afk ye none) 

And bow before the murd’rer of my fon, ~* 

My grief perhaps his pity nay engage ; 

Perhaps at leaft he may refpeét my age. 

He has a father too; a man like me 3 

One, not exempt from age and mifery, 

Vig’rous no more, as when his youny embrace 

Begot this peft of me, and al! my race.) 

How many valiant fons, in early bloom, 

Has that curft hand fent headlong to the tomb? 

Thee, Atélor! laft: thy lofs (divinely brave) 

Sinks my fad foul with forrow to the grave.t 

Ohvhad thy gentle fpirit patt in peace, 

The fon expiring in the fire’s embrace, 

While both thy parents wept thy fatal hour, 

And bending o’er thee, mix’d the tender fhow’r ! 

Some comfort that had been, fome fad relief, 

To melt in full fatiety of grief! 

Thus wail’d the father, 
ground, 

And all the eyes of J/’on ftream’d around. 

Amidft her matrons Hecuda appears, 

(A mourning princefs, and a trainin tears) 


grov’ling on the 


Ah 





NOTES. 
* It-is impoMible to read the ations of. great 
men without having our curiofity raifed to know 
the leaft circumftance that relates tothem. f@anrer, 
to fatisfy it, has taken care in the precefs of Is po- 
em to give us the fhape of his heroes, aud the very 
colour of their hair; thus he has told us that feAr/- 
fe’s locks were yellow, and here he fhuws um. that 
thofe of Heé/or were of a darker colour: ‘as to his 
perfon, he told usa little above that ir was fo hand- 
fome, that all the Greeks were farprized to {ce it. 
Plutarch recites a remarkable ftory of the beauty of 
LieGor: it was reported in’ Leesdenon, that a 
handfome youth, who very much refuvbled Hectsiy 
was arrived there 5 immediatly the whole city ran 
in fuch numbers to behold him, thac he was tram- 
pled todeath by the croud. 

+ Ttisneedicfs to obfcive tothe reader with what 
a beautiful pathos the wiciebed father heuecuts -his 
fon D2edFors itisimpoihble not to join with Leda 
in his forrows. But what we would chufly point 
out tothe reader, is Che beauty ot duis lice, which 
is particularly tender, and almolt ward for word 
the fame with that of the patriarch faccds who 
4G upon 
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Ah why has heav’n prolong’d this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors to behold thy death ? 

© Heéor ! late thy parent’s pride and joy, 
"The boatt of nations! the defence of Zrey / 
“Po whom her fufety and her fame fhe ow’d, 
Her Chief, her Hero, and almolt her God! 

O fatal change! become in one fad day 

A fenfelefs corfe! inanimated clay ! 

But not as yet the tatal news had fpread 

To fair Andromache, of He&or dead ; * 

Asyet no meilenger had told his fate, 

Nor ev’n his flay without the Scedn gate. 

Far inthe clofe recefies of the dome, 

Penfive fhe ply’d the melancholy loom ; 

A growing work employ’d her fecret hours, 
Confus’dly gay with intermingled flow’rs. | 
Her fair-hair’d handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
The bath preparing for her lord’s return: 
Invain: alas! her lord returns no more! 
Unbath’d he lies, and bleeds along the fhore! 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear; 
And all her membeis fhake with fudden fear ; 
Forth frem her iv’ry hand the fhutele falls, 
As thus, aftonifh’d, to her maids fhe calls. 

Ah follow me! (fhecry’d) what plaintive noife 
Invades my ear? *Tis fure my mother’s voice. 
My fault’ring knees their trembling frame defert, 
A pulfe unufual flutters at my heart. 

Some ftrange difalter, fome reverfe of fate 
Be Gods avert it) threats the Trojan ftate. 

ar be the omen which my thoughts fuggeft! 
But much I fear, my Aeé?or’s dauntlefs breat 
Confronts Achilles ; chac’d along the plain, 
Shut from our walls! I fear, I fear him flair! 
Safe in the croud he ever fcorn’d to wait, 
And fought for glory in the jaws of fate: 





5 NOTES. 
upon a like occafion breaks out into the fame com- 
plaint, and tells his children, that if they deprive 
him of his fon Benjamin, they will dring down his 
grey hairs with forr.w to the grave. 

* The prict of Andromache, which is painted in 
the following part, is far beyond all the praifes 
that can be given it; but we muft take notice of one 
particular which fhews the grcat art ofthe poet. In 
erder to ‘make the wife of Hector appear yet more 
afHicted than his parents, he has taken care to in- 
creafe her aflliQion by /urprize : itis finely prepared 
by the circumflances of her being retired to her in- 
nermoft apartment, of her employment in weaving 
a robe for her hufband, (as may be conjeQured from 
what fhe fays afterward,) and of her maids prepa- 
ring the bath for his return: all which augment the 


Perhaps that noble heat has coft his breath, 
Now quench’d ‘for ever in the arms of death. 
She fpoke; and furious, with diftraéted pace, 

Fears in her heart, and anguith in her face, 

Flies thro” the dome, (the maids her fteps purfue) 

And mounts the walls, and fends around her view. 

Too foon her eyes the killing obje&- found,. *:, 

The god-like Heélor drage’d along the grountt: 

A fudcen darknefs fhades-her fwimming eycs: 

She faints, fhe falls; her breath, her colour flies. 

Her hair’s fair ornaments, the braids that bound,t 

The net that held them, and the wreath that crown’d, 

The veil and diadem, flew far away ; ‘ 

(The gift of Venus on her bridal day) 

Around, a train of weeping fifters (tands, 

To raife her finking with affiftant hands. 

Scarce from the verge of death recall’d, again 

She faints, or but recovers to complain. 

O wretched hufband of a wretched wife ! 

Born,with one fate, to one unhappy life! 

For fure one ftar it’s baneful beam difplay’d 

On Priam’s roof, and Hippeplacia’s fhade. 

From diff’rent parents, diffrent climes we came, 

At diff’rent periods, yet our fate the fame! 

Why was my birth to great Aétion ow'd, 

And why was all that tender care beftow’d ? 

Would I had never been!—O thou, the ghoft 

Of my dead hufband! miferably loft! 

Thou to the difmal realms for ever gone! 

And I abandon’d, defolate, alone! 

An only child, once comfort of my pains, 

Sad product now of haplefs love remains! 

No more to {mile upon his fire! no friend 

To help him now! no father to defend! 

For fhould he ’fcape the fword, the common doom! 

What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come ! 
Ev’n 





NOTE S. 
furprize, and render this reverfe of fortune much 
more dreadful and afflicting. 

+ In {peaking of Andromache and Hecuba, Homer 
expatiates upon the ornaments of drefs in Andro- 
mache, becaufe fhe was a beautiful young princefs 5 
but is very concife about that of Alecuba, becaufe 
fhe was old, and worea drefs rather fuitable to her 
age and gravity, than to her ftate, birth, and con- 
dition. omer isin nothing more excellent than in 
that diftin@ion of characters which he maintains 
through his whole pocm: what Andromache here 
fays, cannot be #poken properly by any but Aydro- 
mache there is nothing general in her forrows, no- 
thing that can be transferred to anether character : 
the mother laments the fon, and the wife weeps 
over the hufband. . 
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Ev’n from his own paternal roof expell’d, - 

Some {tranger plows his patrimonial field. 

_ The day, ‘that to the fhades the father fends,* 
Robs the fad orphan of his father’s friends : 
He, wretched outcaft of mankind! appears 
For everfad, for ever bath’d in tears ; 
Amongift the happy, unregarded he, 

Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee, 
While thofe his father’s former bounty fed, 

‘ Nor reach the goblet, sior divide the bread : 
‘The kindeft but his prefent wants allay, 

‘To leave him wretched the fucceeding day. 
Frugal compaffion! Heedlefs they who boait 

Both parents ftill, nor feel what he has loft, 

Shall cry, ‘ Be gone! thy father feafts not here :’’ 
‘The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 

Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 

To my fad foul 4fyanax appears! 

Fore’d by repeated infults to return, 

And to his widow’d mother vainly mourn. 





NOTES. 

* The following verfes, which fo finely defcribe 
the condition of an orphan, have been rejected by 
fome ancient critics: it isa proof there were always 
critics of no manner of tafte ; it being impoffible 
any where to meet with a more exquifite paflage. 
We will venture to fay, there are not in all Homer 
any lines more worthy of him: the beauty of this 
tender and compaffionate image is fuch, that it even 
makes amends for the many cruel ones, with which 
the Jkad is ftained. Thefe cenfurers imagined this 
defcription to be of too abjeét and mean a nature for 
one of the quality of dfyanax; but had they con- 
fidered that thefe are the words of a fond mother 
who feared every thing for her fon, that women are 
by nature timorous, and think all misfortunes will 
happen, becau(e there is a poflibility that they may; 
that Andromache isin the very height of her for- 
rows, in the inftant fhe is fpeaking ; we fancy they 
would have altered their opinion. It is undoubtedly 
an aggravation to our misfortunes when they fink 
“us in a moment from the higheft flow of profpcrity 
tothe lowe(ft adverfity: the poct judicioully makes 
ufe of this circumftance, the more to excite our 
pity, and introduces the mother with the atmoft 
tendernefs, lamenting this reverfe of fortune in her 
fon; changed all at once intoa flave, a beggar, an 


He, who with tender delicacy bred, 
With princes fported, and on dainties fed,+ 
And when {till ev’ning gave him up to relt, 
Sunk foft indown.upon the nurfe’s breatt, 
Mutt—ah what muft he not? whom Jin calls 
Afiyanax, trom her well-guarded walls, 
ls now that name no more, unhappy boy! . 
Since now no more the father guards his Tey. 
But thou, my Algor, ly’{t expos’dinair, ~ 
Far from thy parent’s and thy confort’s care, 
Whofe hand in vain, dire&ted by her love, 
The martial f{carf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be thefe a prey; 
Ufelefs to thee, from this accurfed day ! 
Yet let the facrifice at leaft be paid, 
An honour to the living, not the dead ! 

So fpake the mournful dame: her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her fighs, and anfwer tear with tear. 


NOTES. 
orphan! Have we not examples in our own times 
of fuch unhappy princes, whofe condition renders 
this of Afyanax but too probable? 

+ It is in the Greek, “ Who upon his father’s 
knees ufed to eat marrow and the fat of fheep.”” 
This would feem grofs if it were literally tranilated,, 
but it is a figurative expreflion ; in the {tyle of the 
orientals, marrow and fatnefs are taken for what. 
ever is beft, tendereft, and moft delicious. 

t This idea very naturally offers itfelf to a wo-. 
man, who rseprefents to herfelf the body of her 
hufband dafhed to pieces, and all his limbs dragged. 


‘upon the ground uncovered; and nothing is more’ 


proper to excite pity. It is well known that it was 
anciently the cuftom among princefles and great 
ladies to have large quantities of fluffs and move- 
ables. This provifion was more necellary in thofe 
times than now, becaufe of the great confumption 
made of them on thofe uccafions of mourning, L7e- 
mer had a farther view in expatiating thus larvely 
upon the death of Heder. Every word that fecu- 
ba, Priam, and Andromache fpeak, thews us the 
importance of 7edfers every word adds a weight to. 
the concluding aétion of the pocm, and at the fame 
time reprefents the fad effects of the anger of dchil-. 
les, which is the fubjeQof it. 


Phe TWENTY- 
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The. TWENTY-THIRD BOOK of the ILIAD.* 


ARGUMENT. 





Achilles aud the Myrmidons d2 honcurs to the body of Patroclus. After the funeral feat he retires ta the 
fea-foore, where falling aflecp, the ghift of bis friend appears to him, and demands the rites of burial ; 


“the next morning the foldiers are fent with mules and waggans to fetch wood for the pyre. 
Achilles Sacrifices ene ‘animals, and lafily twelve 
He pays libations to the winds, which (at the’ inflance- of 


. praceffion, and the offering their huir to the dead. 
Trojan captives at the pile, then fets fire to it. 


Lhe funeral 


Iris) rife, and raife the flames, I¥ben the pile has ‘burned all night, they gather the bones, place them in 


an urn of gold, and raife the tomb, 


Achilles snffitutes the funeral games; the chariot-race, the fight of 


the Caftus, the wreftling, the frel-race, the fingle combat, the Difcus, the Shooting with arrows, the dar- 
ting the javelin; the various deferiptions of which, and the various fuccefs of the feveral antagonifts, make 


the greateft part of the book. 


In this book ends the thirtieth, day. The night following, the ghoft of Patroclus appears to Achilles: the 
one and thirtieth day is employed in felling the timber for the pile; the twa and thirtieth in burning it; 
and the three and thirtieth in .the games. The feene is generally.on the fea/hore. 





ape humbled inthe duit, the penfive train 
Thro’ the fad city mourn’d her hero flain. 
The body foil’d with duft, and black with gore, 
Lies on broad /dellefpont’s refounding thore: 


NO T E S. 

* This, and the following book, which contain 
the-deferipuon of the funeral of Patreciis and other 
matters relating to Heéfer, are undoubtedly fuper- 
added to the grand cataflrophe ofthe poem; for the 
flory is completely finifhed with the death of that 
hero in’ the twenty-fecond book. Many critics 
have been of opinion, that fomer is blameable for 
pretracting ig Virgil clofes the whole feene of 
aclion with the death of Tuas, and leaves the reft 
to be imagined by the mind of the reader; he docs 
not draw the picture at full length, but delineates it 
fo fay, that we cannot fail of imagining the whole 
draught. There is however one thing to be faid 


5 


The Grecians feek their fhips, and clear the ftrand, 

All, but the martial Myrmidonian band: 

Thefe yet affembled great Achilles holds, 

And the flern purpofe of his mind unfolds. * 
ot 





NOTE S. 
of Homer, which may perhaps juflify him in his 
method, that what |he undertook to paint was the 
Anger of Achilles: and as that anger docs not die 
with Leder, but perfecutes his very remains, fo the 


‘poct flill keeps up to his fubject; nay, it feems to 


require that he fhould carry down the relation of 
that refentment, which is the foundation of his 
poem, ull it is fully fatisfied. ard.as this furvives 
Hedlor, and gives the poet as epportunity of {Hl 
fhewing many fad effeets of Achilies’s anger, the two 
following books may be thought not to be excref> 
cencies, but eflential to the poem. /iret/ had been 
inexcufable, had he trod in L/omer’s foottteps ; for 

it 
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Not yet (my brave companions of the war) 
Releafe your fmoaking courfers from the car; 
‘But, with his chariot each in order led, 
Perform due honours to. Patroclus dead. 

Ere yet from reft or food we feck relief, 
Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 

The troops obey’d; and thrice in order led 

(Achilles fist) their courfers round the dead; 

_And thrice their forrows and laments renew 3; 

Tears bathe their arms, and tears the fands bedew.* 
For fuch a warrior Thetis aids their woe, 
Melts their trong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow. 
But chief, Pelides: thick-fuccecding fighs . 
Burft from his heart, and torrents from his eyes: 
His (laught’ring hands, yet red with blood, he laidt 
On his dead friend’s cold breaft, and thus he faid: 

Allhail, Patroclus! let thy honour’d ghoft t 
Hear, and rejoice on Pluto’s dreary coalt ; 
Behold! Achilles’ promife is compleat : 

The bloody Heéfor {tretch’d before thy feet. 
Lo! to the dogs his carcafe I refign ; 
And twelve fad viGlims of the Yrzjan line 


NOTE Ss. 
it is evident that the fall of Taurnus, by giving 
déneus a full power qver Jtaly, anfwers the whole 
defign and intention of the poem; had he gone far- 
ther, he had overfhot his mark: and though Hlomer 
proceeds after Hec¥or’s death, yet the fubject is ftill 
the Anger of Achilles. Weare now pait the war 
and violence of the Jiad; the {cenes of blood are 
clofed during the reft of the poem; we may look 
back with a pleafing kind of horror upon the Anger 
of Achilles, and fee what dire effe€ts it has wrought 
in the compafs of nineteen days: Troy and Greece 
are both in mourning for it; heaven and earth, gods 
and men, have fuffered in the confli@. "The reader 
faems landed upon the fhore after a violent ftorm ; 
and has reafon to furvey the confequences of the tem- 
peft, and the wreck occalioned by the former com- 
motions, Troy weeping tor Heer, and Greece for 
Parrselus. Our paflions have been in an agitation 
fince the opening of the poem ; wherefore the poct, 
like fome great mafter in mufic, fottens his notes, 
and melts his readers into tenderncls and pity. 

* It is not ealy to give a reafon why Tess 
fhould be faid to excite the grief ot the Adprmidans 
and of Achilles; it had feemed more natural for the 
mother to have compofed the forrows of the fon, 
and reflored his troubled mind to tranquilbty. Bat 
dich a proceeding would have outraged the character 
of depilles, who ts all along deferibed to be of fuch 
a violence of temper, that he is not cafy to be 
pacitied at any Gime, much lef upon fe creat an ine 

Now £8, 









Sacred to vengeance, inftant fhall expire, 
Their lives effus’d around thy fun’ral pyre. 
Gloomy he faid, and (horrible to view) 
Before the bierthe bleeding A’eé?sr threw, 
Prone on the duft. The Adprmidons around 
Unbrac’d their armour, and the fteeds unbound. 
All to Achilles’ fable fhip repair, 
Frequent and full, the genial feaft to fhare. 
Now from the well-fed {wine black fmokes afpire, 
The briflly vidtims hifling o'er the fire: 
The huge ox bellowing falls ; with feebler cries 
Expires the goat; the theep in filence dics. 
Around the hero’s proftrate body flow’d 
In one promifcuous ftream, the reexing blood. 
And now a band of Argizv monarchs brings 
The glorious victor to the king of kings. 
From his dead friend the penfive warrior went, 
With fteps unwilling, to the regal tent. 
Th’ attending heralds, as by office bound, 
With kindled flames the tripod-vaie furround ; 
To cleanfe his conqu’ring hands from hoftile gore, {{ 
They urg’d in vain; the chief refus’d, and {wore. 
Ne 


ee 
NOTE S&S 


cident as the death of his friend Pafroclus. Perhaps 
the poet made ufe of this fi@tion in honour of Achz/- 
les; he makes every paflion of his hero confiderable, 
his forrow as well as anger is important, and he 
cannot grieve but a Goddefs attends him, and a 
whole army weeps. But however this be, there is 
a very remarkable beauty in the run of the verfe ix 
Homer, every word has a melancholy cadence, and: 
the poct has not only made the fands and the arms, . 
but even thevery verfe, to lament with Achilles. 

+ An ordinary poct would have contented him- 
fulf with faying, he laid his hand upon the brealt of 
Patroclus; but Homer knows how to raife the molt. 
trivial circumftance, and by adding this one word, 
he laid his deadly hands, or his wzunderous hands, he 
fills our minds with great ideas, and by a fingle 
epithet recalls to our thoughts all the noble atchieve- 
ments of Achilles through the Mad, 

t Phere is in this apoflrophe of Achilles to the 
ghoft of Patroclis, a fort of favagenefs, and a mix- 
ture of fo(tnels and atrocity, which are highly con« 
formable to his character, 

| ‘Vhis is conformable to the cuflora of the orien- 
als: Aehiies will not be induced to watch, anc 
afterwards retires to the fea-fhore, and fleeps on 
the ground, Ttis jufl thus that Dard mourns in 
the feriptures; he relates to wath, or to take any 
repafl, but retires from company, aad ics apen thie 
earth, 
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No drep fhall touch me, by almighty Zove! 

The firh and greate(t of the Gods above! 

‘Till on the pyre I place thee ; till I rear 

The gralfy mound, and clip thy facred hair. 
Some eafe at leaft thofe pious rites may give, 

And footh my forrows, while-I bear to live. 
Howe’er, reluQant as I am,-I flay, 
. And fhare-your feaft; but, with the dawn of day, 
(O king of men!) it claims thy royal care, 

That Greece the warrior’s fun’ral.pile prepare, 
And bid the forefts fall: (fuch rites are paid 

To herces flumb’ring in eternal fhade) 

Then, when his earthly part fhall mount in fire, 
Let the leagu’d fyuadrons to their pofts retire. 

He fpoke; they hear him, and the word obey 5] 

The rage of hunger and of thirft.allay, 

Then eafe in Mecp the labours of the day. J 
But great Pelides, {tretch’d along the fhore, 
‘Where dafh’d on rocks-the broken billows roar, 
Lies inly groaning; while on either haad 

The martial A4rmidons confus’dly ftand: 

Along the grafs his Janguid members fall, 

Tir’d with his chace.around the Trajan wall; 
. ‘Huth’d by the murraurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he finks in the-foft arms of fleep. 
When lo! the fhade.beforc his clofing eyes * 
Of fad Patroclus role, or :feem?d to.rife; 





NOTES. 

* Ffomer las introduced into the former parts of 
the poemrthe perfonages of Godsand Goddefies from 
heaven, and of Furies from hell: he has embellifhed 
it with ornaments from earth, fea, and air; and he 
here opens a new {cene, .and brings to the view a 
ghoft, the fhade of ‘the departed friend: by thefe 
methods he diverfifies his poem with new and fur- 
prizing circumftances, and awakens the attention 
of the reader; at the fame time he very poetically 
adapts his language to the circumftances of this ima- 
ginary Patroclus, and teaches us the opinion that 
prevailed in-his time, concerning the {tate of feparate 
fouls. 

+ It was the common apinion of the ancients, 
that the fouls of the departed were not admitted into 
the number of the happy till their bodies had re- 
ceived the funcral rites; they fuppofed thofe that 
wanted them wandered an hundred years before 
they were wafted over the infernal river. Ie was 
during this interval, between death and the rites of 
funeral, that they fuppofed the only time allowed 
for feparate {pirits to appear.to man; therefore Pa- 
troclus Vere tells his friend, 

—— To the farther fore 
Then once we pafs, the foul returns no more. 


In the fame robe he living wore, he came, 
In ftature, -voice, ‘and pleafing look, the fame. 
The form familiar hover’d o’er his head, 
And fleeps Achilles (thus the phantom faid)) 4 
Sleeps my Achilles, his-Patreclus dead? ¥ 
Living, I feem’d his deareft,.tend’reft care, ada 
But now forgot, I wander in. the air: 
Let my pale corfe the rites of buria| know, 
And give me entrance in the-realms: below : 
Till then, the {pirit finds no refting place, 
But here and there th’ uribody’d fpedtres chace 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 
Forbid to crofs:th’ irremeable.flood. + 
Now give thy hand ; for‘to the farther-fhore, 
When once we pafs, the foul returns no more. 
When once the laft funereal flames afcend, 
No more fhall meet, Achilles and his friend, 

o more our thoughts to thofe we lov’d make known, 
Or quit the deareft to converfe alone. 
Mc fate has fever’d from the fons of earth, 
The fate fore-doom’d that waited from by birth: 
Thee too it waits; before the Trajan wall 
Ev’n great and god-like thoy art doom’d to fall. 
Hear then ; and as in fate and ‘love we join, 
Ah fuffer that my bones may reft with thine ! + 
Together have we liv’d, together bred, 
One houfe receiv’d us, and one table feds 

That 
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NOTES. 

For.the fuller underftanding of Homer, it is ne 
ceffary to be acquainted with his notion of the ftate 
of the foul after death: he followed the philofophy 
of the Agyprians, who fuppofed man to be com- 
pofed of three parts, an intelligent mind, a vehicle 
for the mind, and a body. The foul, in which the 
mind was lodged, was fuppofed cxa@tly to refemble 
the body in fhape, magnitude, and features ; for thig 
being in the body as the ftatue in it’s mold, fo foan 
as it gocs forth is properly tthe image'of that body 
in which it was inclofed: this it was that appeared 
to Achilles, with the full refemblahce of his friend 
Patroclus. 

{ There is fomething very spathetical in this 
whole {peech of Pafraclus ; he begins it with kind 
reproaches, and blames Achilles with a friendly ten- 
dernefs.; ‘he recounts to him the infeparable affec- 
tion that had been between them in their lives, and 
makes it his laft requefl, that they may not be part- 
ed even in death, but that their bones may re(t in 
the fame urn. The fpeech itfelf is of a due length ; 
it ought not to be very fhort, becanfe this appari- 
tion is an incident entirely different from any other 
in the whole poem, and confequently the reader 
would not have been fatisfied with a curfory mention 

of 
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That golden urn thy goddefs-mother gave, 
May mix our afhes in one common grave. 
And is it thou? (he anfwers) to my fight 


Once more return’ft thou from the realms of night? } 


Oh more than brother! think each office paid, 
Whate’er can reft a difcontented fhade ; 

But grant one laft embrace, unhappy boy! 
Afford at leaft that melancholy joy. 

He faid, and with his longing arms effay’d 

In vain to grafp the vifionary fhade ; 

Like a thin fmoak he fees the fpirit fly, 

And hears-a feeble lamentable cry. 

Confus’d he wakes ; amazement breaks the bands 
Of golden fleep, and ftarting from the fands,” 
Penfive he mufes with uplifted hands. 

’Tis true, ’tis Certain ; man, though dead, retains 
Part of himfelf; the immortal mind remains: 
The form fubfifts, without the body’s aid,* 
AGrial femblance, and an empty fhade ! 

This night my friend, fo late in battle loft, 
Stood at my fide, a penfive, plaintive ghoft; 
Ey’n now familiar, as in life, he came, 
Alas how diff’rent! yet how like the fame! 

Thus while he {poke, each eye grewbig with tcars: 
And now the rofy-finger’d morn appears, 





5 NOTES. 

of it; neither ought it to be long, becaufe this 
would have been contrary to the nature of fuch ap- 
paritions, whofe {tay upon earth has ever been def- 
cribed as very fhort, and confequently they cannot 
be fuppofed to ufe many words. ‘The circum- 
flance of being buried in the fame urn, is entirely 
conformable to the eaftern cuftom. There are in- 
numerable inftances in the fcriptures of great per- 
fonages being buried with their fathers: fo Fo/eph 
would not fuffer his bones to reft in Agyps, but 
commands his brethren to carry them into Canaan, 
to the burying-place of his father Facob, . 

* ‘This paflage will be clearly underftood, by ex- 
plaining the notion which the ancients entertained 
of the fouls of the departed, according to the fore- 
cited triple divilion of mind, zmage, and body. They 
imagined that the foul was not only feparated from 
the body at the hour of death, bue that there wasa 
farther feparation of the underftanding from. it’s 
vehicle; fo that while the image of the body was 
in hell, the underflanding might be in heaven: and 
that this is’ a tue explication, is evident from a 
pillage in the Ody, book 14. 

Now L the firength of Hercules behokt, 

A tow’ ring fpeelre Fs gigantic mold; 

A foadivy fori! for high in heav'n's abodes 
Llimfelf refides, a God among the Gods : 





Shews every mournful face with tears o’erfpread, 
And glares on the pale vifage of the dead. 3 
But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, 
With mules and wapgons fends a chofen band, 
To load the timber, and the pile to rear,. 
A charge confign’d to A@crion’s faithful care. 

ith proper inftrutents they take the road, 
Axes to cut, and ropes to fling the load. Re 
Firft march the heavy mules, fecurely flow, 
O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks they 

o:t 

Jumping, high o’er the fhrubs, of the rough ground, 
Rattlethe clatt’ring cars, and the fhockt axles bound. 
But when arriv’d at /da’s {preading woods, 
(Fair /da, water’d with defcending floods) 
Loud founds the axe, redoubling ftrokes on ftrokes ; 
On all fides round the foreft hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the thickets browns 
Then ruftling, crackling, crafhing, thunder down. 
‘The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar’d to burn; 
And the flow mules the fame rough road return. 


The fturdy woodmen equal burdens bore 
(Such charge was giv’n ’em) to the fandy fhores 


There on the {pot which great Achilles fhow’d, 
They eas’d their fhoulders, and difpos’d the load ; 
; Circling 





NOT ES. 

There in the bright affemblies of the fries ’ 
He nectar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his jcys. 
By this it appears that “Homer was of opinion that 
ffereules was in heaven, while his image was in hel?: 
fo that when this fecond feparation is made, the 
image or vehicle becomes a mere thoughtlefs form. 
We have this whole do@rine very aiflingly ce. 
livered by Plutarch in thefe words: « Man is a 
compound fubjeét; but not of two parts, as is com- 
monly believed, becaufe the underftunding is gencral- 
ly accounted a part of the feu! whercas indeed it 
as far excceds the foul, as the foul is diviner than 
the body. Now the foul, when co.npounded with 
the underflanding, makes reafon ;- and whea com- 
pounded with the body, paffion: whereof the onc ig 
the fource or principle of pleafure or pain, the other 
of vice or virtue. Man therefore properly dies two 
deaths; the firfl death makes him two of three, and 
the fecond makes him one of two,’? 

+ The numbers in the original of this whole paf 
fage are admirably adapted to the images the veifes 
convey tous. “There are many inflances of thefe 
forts of beauties in ffomer. “Vhis defcription of fel- 
ling the forells, fo excellent as it is, is comprehended 
in a few lines, which has left room for feveral of 
the beft pocts to cularge upon it, 
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Circling around the place, where times to come 
Shall'view Patroclus’ and Achilles’ tomb. 
“Phe hero bids his martial troops appear 
High on their cars in all the pomp of war; 
Fachin rettugent arms his limbs attires,* 
AU motnet their chariots, combatants and {quires. 
‘Che chariots firft proceed, a fhining train ; 
“Then clonds of foot that fmoak along the plain ; 
Next thefe the melancholy band appear, 
-Ainidht, lay dead Patroclus on the bier : 
(er all the corfe their fcatter’d locks they throw 3+ 
vtchilies next, oppreft with mighty woe, 
Supporting with his hands the herv’s head, 
Bends o’er th’ extended body of the dead. 
_ Patrocius decent, on th’ appointed ground 
“They place, and heap the fylvan pile around. 
But great Achilles ftands apartin pray’r, 
And from his head divides the yellow hair; 
"Vhofe curling locks which from his youth he vow’d, 
And facred grew to Sperchius’ honour’d flood : § 
Vhen fighing, to the deep his looks he caft, 
And roll'd his eyes around the wat’ry waite. 
Sperchius ! whofe waves in mazy errors loft 
Delightful roll along my native coaft ! 
‘To whom we vainly vow’d, at our.return, 
‘Thefe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn: 
Full fity rams to bleéd in facrifice, 
Where to the day thy filver fountains rife, 
And. where in fhade of confecrated bow’rs 
‘The altars ftand, perfum’d with native flow’rs! 
.So vow’d my father, but he vow'd in vain; 
No more Achilles fees his native plain 3 
In that vain hope thefe hairs ne longer grow, 
Paitrevlus bears them to the fhades below. 
Thus o’er Patroclus while the hero pray?d, 
On his cold hand the facred lock he laid. 





NOTES, : 

* Ttis not to be fuppofed that this was a. general 
cuflom ufed at all funerals; but. Pesrocivs being a 
warrior, he is buried like a foldier, with military 
honours. 

+ The ceremony of cutting off the hair in 
+henour of the dead,. was practifed not only among 
the Greks, but alfo among other nations. 
cuftom is taken notice of in holy feripture: Lzekiel 
defcribing a great lamentation, fays, They fhall make 
Hemfeives utterly bald for thee, %Xvile 91. 

{ Achilles follows the carpfe as chief mourner, 
and fuflains the head of his friend: this lat cir- 
cumiltanee feems to be general; thus Juripides in 
the funcral of re IP hat God, O king, with his 
hands fupports the head of the deccafed 2 

§ ft was the cuflom of the ancients not only to 
offer their awn hair, but likewile to confecrate that 

6 





This . 


Once moreafrefh the Grecian forrows flow: 
And now the fun had fet upon their woe; 
But to the king of men thus {poke the chicf. 
Enough, Atrides! give the troops relicf:. 
Permit the mourning legions to retire, - 
And Ict the chiefs alone attend the pyre ; 
The pious care be our’s, the dead to burn—. 
He faid: the people to their fhips return : 
While thole deputed to interr the flain, 
Heap with a rifing pyramid-the plain. 

A hundred {eet in Iength, a hundred wide, 


‘The growing ftructure fpreads on ev’ry fide 5. 


High on the top the manly corfe they lay, 

And well-fed fheep, and fable oxen flay: 

Achilles cover’d with their fat the dead, 

And the pil’d viGtims round the body fpread. 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil 

Sufpends around, low-bending o’er the pile. 
Four fprightly courfers, with a deadly groan 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown.. 
Of nine large dogs, domettic at his board, 

Fall two, fele€ted to attend their lord. 

Then Jaft of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad facrifice! twelve Zr-jan captives fell, 

On thefe the rage of fire vi€torious preys, 
Involves, and joins them in one common blaze. 
Smear’d with the bloady rites, he ftands on high... 
And calls the {pirit with.a dreadful cry. 

Allhail, Patroclus.! Yet thy.vengefal ghoft, 
Hear, and exult on Pluto’s dreary coat. . 

Behold, chiles’ promife fully paid, 
Twelve Trajan heroes offer’d to thy fhade;. 
But heavier fates on Aleéfar’s corfe attend; 
Sav’d from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend. 

So fpake he, threat’ning: but the Gods made vain 
His threat, and guard inviolate the flain: . 
. Celefial 

NOTES 

of their children to the River-Gods of their coun- 
try. This is what Paufanias thews in his Attics :. 
“ Before you pafs the Cephifa, (fays-he) you find the 
tomb of Theadorus, who was the molt excellent aclor 
of his time for tragedy; and on the banks you. fee 
two flatues, one of Mnefonachus, and.the other of 
his fon, who cut off hts hair in honour of the rivers 5. 
for that this was in all ages the cullom of.the Greeks, 
may be inferred from ffomer’s poetry, where Pe- 
eus promifes hy a folemn vow to conlecrate to the 
river Sperchinus the hair of his fon, if he returns fafa 
from the Trojan war.” This cuflom was likewife 
in Leypt,, where Philoffratus tells us, that AZenuvon 
confecrated his hair to the Nile. “This practice of 
Achilles wasimitated hy Alexander ay dhe funeral of 
Lephaflion, — 
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Celeflial Henus hover’d o’er his head,* - 
And rofeate ungnents, heav’nly fragrance! fhed: 
She watch’d him all the night, and all the day, 
And drove the bloodhounds from theirdeftin’d prey. 
‘Nor facred Padus lefs employ’d his care; 
He pour’d around a veil of gather’d air, 
And kept the nerves undry’d, ‘the flefh entire, 
Againft the folar beam and Sirian fire. _ 
Nor yet the pile where dead Pa/roclus lies, 
_ Smokes, nor as yet the fullen flames arife; 
But faft befide Achilles ftood in pray’, 
Invok’d the Gods whofe fpirit moves the air, 
And victims promis’d, and libations caft, 
To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blaft: 
He call’d th’ aerial pow’rs, along the fkies 
‘To breathe, and whifper to the fires to rife. 
The winged /rs heard the hero’s call, 
And inflant haften’d to their airy hall, 
Where, in old ZepAéyr’s open courts on high, 
Sat all the bluft’ring brethren of the fky. ' 
She fhone amidft them, on her painted bow ; 
The rocky pavement glitter’d with the fhow. 
-All from the banquet rife, and each invites 
The various-Goddefs to partake the rites. 





NOTES. 

* Homer has here introduced a feries of allego- 
ries in the compafs of a few lines: the body of Hec- 
for may be fuppofed to continue beautiful even after 
he was flain ; and Venus being the prefident of beau- 
ty, the poet by a natural fiction tells us it was pre- 
ferved by that Goddefs. Apollo’s covering the body 
with a cloud is a very natural allegory: for the fun 
has a double quality, which produces contrary 
effeéts; the heat of it caufesa drynefs, but at the 


fame time it exhales the vapours of the earth, from : 


‘whence the clouds of heaven are formed. ‘This 
allegory may be founded upon truth ; there might 
happen to be a cool feafon while Heéfor lay un- 
buried, and Apolla, or the fun, raifing clouds which 
intercept the heat of his beams, by a very eafy 
fiction in poetry may be introduced in perfon to pre- 
‘ferve the body of Hear. 

{ A poct ought to exprefs nothing vulgarly ; 
and fure no poet ever trefpaffed Jefs againit this 
rule than Homer; the fruitfulnefs of his invention ts 
continually raifing incidents new and furprizing. 
‘Take this paflage out of it’s poetical drefs, and it 
will be no more than this: a ftrong gale of wind 
blew, and fo increafed the flame, that it foon con- 
fumed the pile. But Homer introduces the Gods 
of the winds in perfon: and /ris, or the rainbow, 
being a gn not only of fhowers, but of winds, he 

0.16. 
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Not fo, (the dame reply’d) I hafte to go 

To facred Ocean, and the floods below : 

Ev’n now our folemn hecatomhs attend, 

And héav’'n is fealting on the world’s green end, 

With righteous Arhiops {uncorrupted train !) 

Far on th’ extremeit limits of the main. 

But Peleus’ fon intreats, with facrifice, 

The Weflern Spirit, and the North to rile ; 

Let on Patroclus’ pile your blaft be driv'’n, 

And bear the blazing henours high to heay'n. } 
Swift as the word, fhe vanith'd trom their view ;f 

Swift asthe word, the //inds tumultuous flew ; 

Forth bur& the ftormy band with thund’ring roar, 

And heaps on heaps the clouds are tolt before. 

To the wide ‘main theh ftooping from the fkies, 

The heaving deeps in wat’ry mountains rife: 

Troy feels tne blaft along her fhaking walls, 

Till on the pile the gather’d tempett falls. 

The ftruCture ¢rackles in the roaring fires, 

And all the night the plenteous flame afpires. 

All night Achilles hails Patroclus’ foul, . 

With large libations from the golden bowl. 

As a poor father helplefs and undone, 

Mourns o’er the afhes of an only fon, 


Takes 











NOTES. 
makes them come at her fummons. Every circum- 
ftance is well adapted: as foon as the winds fee Jris, 
they rife; that is, when the rainbow appears, the 
wind rifes: fhe refufes to fit, and immediately re- 
turns; thatis, the rainbow is never feen long at 
one time, but foom appears and foon vanifhes: the 
returns over the ocean; that is, the bow is com- 
pofed of waters, and it would have been an unna- 
tural fi€tion to have defcribed her as paffing by land. 
The winds are all together in the cave of Zephyrus, 
which may imply that they were there as at their 
general rendezvous; or that the nature of all the 
winds is the fame; or that the weftern wind is in 
that country the moft conftant, and confequently it 
may be faid that at fuch feafons all the winds are 
alfembled in one corner, or rendezvous with Ze~ 
phyrus. Iris willnot enter the cave: itis the nature 
of the rainbow to be ftretched entirely upon the 
furface, and therefore this fi@tion is agrecable to 
reafon. When Jris fays that the Gods are par- 
taking hecatombs in Zbicpia, it is to be remem- 
bered that the Gods are reprefentad there in the firft 
book, before the fcenes of war were opened ; and 
now they are clofed, they return thither. Vhus 
Homer makes the anger of his hero fo important, 
that it roufed heaven to arms, and now when it is 
almoft appeafed, dehilles as it were gives peace ta 
the Gods. 
41 
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Takes a fad pleafure the Jaft bones to burn, 
And pour intears; ere yet they clofe the urn: 
So flay’d Achilles, circling round the fhore, 
So watch’d the flames, till now they flam’d no more. 
*Twaswhen, emerging thro’ the fhades of night, 
‘The morning planet told th’ approach of light; 
And faft behind, Aurora’s warmer ray 
O’er the broad ocean pour’d the golden day: 
Then funk the blaze, the pile no lo iger burn’d, . 
And to their caves the whiflling /Finds return’d: 
Acrofs.the Thracian feas their courfe they bore; 
‘The ruffled feas beneath their paflage roar. 
Then parting from the pile he ceas’d to weep, 
And funk to guict in th? embrace of fleep, 
Texhanfted with his grief; meanwhile the croud 
O} thronging Grecians round Achilles flood ; 
The tumult wak’d him: from his eyes he {hook 
Unwilling lumber, and the chiefs befpoke. 
Ye kings and princes of th? Achaian name! 
Firtk tet us quench the yet remaining flame 
With fable wine; then, (as the rites dire) 
The hero’s bones with careful view fele&: 
Apart, and cafy to be known they lie, 
Amidit thé heap, and obvious to the eye: 
The reft around the margins will be feen, 
Promifcuous, fteeds, and immolated men) 
Thefe wrapt in double cauls of fat, prepare 5 
And in the golden vafe difpofe with care 5 
There let them reft, with decent honour laid, 
Till I thall follow to th’ infernal fhade. 
Ricantime ere the tomb with pious hands, 
A common ftruéture on the humble fands ; 
Hereafter Greece fome nobler work may raifé, 
Asid late pofterity record our praife.* 


NOTES. | 

* We fee how Achilles confults his own glory ; 
the defire of it prevails over his tendernefs for Pa- 
trocius, a4 he will not permit any man, not even 
his bdoved Patrcelus, to fhare an equality cf 

honour v io: bindeif, evenin the grave. 
+ The condu@ of Homer in enlarging upon the 
ames at the funeral of Patraclus is very judicious: 
there had erdoubredly been fuch honours paid to 
feveral heroes during this war, as appears from a 
pailage inthe ninth book, where s/gamemnon, to 
tnhance tre value of the horfis which he offers 
Achilles, fayn, that any perfon wold be rich that 
had wreafures equal to the value of the prizes they 
had won; which races mufl have been 1un during 
the fieges for had they been before it, the horfes 
would now have been tea old to be of any value, 
this being: the tenth year of the war, 3ut the poet 
pallies a! thefe games over in filence, and referves 
them for this feafun 3 not only in honour of Latro- 


The Greeks obey ; where yet the embers glow, 
Wide o’er the pile the fable wine they throw, 
And deep fublides the afhy héap below. 

Next the white bones his fad companions place, 
With tears colleéted, in the golden vate. 

The facred relics to the tent they bore ; 

The urn a veil of linen cover’d o’er. 

‘hat done, they bid the fepulchre afpire,-- 

And caft the deep foundations round the pyre ; 
High in the midit they heap the {welling bed 
Of rifing earth, memorial of the dead. + 

The [warming populace the chief detains, 
And leads amidit a wide extent of plains ; 
There plac’d ’em round: then from the fhips 

proceeds 
A train of oxen, mules, and ftately fteeds, 
Vafes and tripods, for the fun’yal games, 
Refplendent brafs, and more refplendent dames. 
Firtt ftood the prizes to reward the force 
Of rapid racers in the dufty courfe. 
A woman for the firft, in beauty’s bloom, 
Skill’d in the needle, and the lab’ring loom 5 
Anda large vafe, where two bright handies rife, 
Of twenty meafures it’s capacious fize. 
‘rhe fecond victor claims a mare unbroke, 
Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke: 
The third, a charger yet untouch’d by flame ; 
Four ample meafures held the fhining frame: 
Two golden talents for the fourth were plac’d; 
An ample double bow] contents the laft. 
Thefe in fair order rang’d upon the plain, 
The hero, rifing, thus addrett the train. 

Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks! decreed 
To the brave rulers of the racing fteed ; 
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NO TES, 
clus, but alfo of his hero Achilles; who exhibits 
games to a whole army; great generals are candi- 
dates for the prizes, and he himfelf fits the judge 
and arbitrator: thus in peace as well as war the 
pect maintains the fuperiority of the character of 
Achilles, But there is another reafon why the poet 
deferred to relate any games that were exhibited 
at any preceding funerals: the death of Patrectues 
was the maft eminent period; and confequently the 
molt proper time for fuch games. It is farther ob- 
fervable, that he chufes this peculiar time with gieat 
judgment. When the fury of the war raged, the 
army could not well have found Jecifure for the 
games, and they might have met with interruption 
from the enemy: but ‘dec?or being dead, all Troy 
Was inconiulion: they arc in too great a couflerna= 
tion to make any attempts, and therefore the poet 
conkd not pollibly have chofen a more happy oppor- 
tunity, 
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rizes which none befide ourfelf-could gain, 

Should our imnvyortal courfers take the plain ; 
(A race unrivall’d, which from Ocean’s God 
Peleus receiv’d, and on his fon bellow’d.) 
But this no time our vigour to difplay, . 
Nor fuit with them, the games of this fad day : 
Loft is Patroclus now, that wont to deck * 
Their flowing manes, and fleck their giotly neck. - 
Sad, as they fhar’d in human grief, they ftand, 
And-trail thofe graceful honcurs on the fand! 
Let others for the noble tafk prepare, 
Who truft the courfer, and the flying car. 

Fir’d at his word, the rival racers rife 5 
But far the firft, Lrmelus hopes the prize, 
TVam’d thro’ Prerva for the tlecteit breed, 
And fkil?d to manage the high-bounding fleed.. 
With equal ardour bold Tydides fwell’d 
The fteeds of Tres beneath his yoke compcll'd, 
(Which late obey’d the Derdan chiel’s command, 
When fcarce a God redeem’d him from his hand) 
Then Afenelaiis his Psdargus brings 
And the fam’d courfer of the king vf kings: 





NOt Eo. 

'* We are not ignorant that Afzmer bas Frequent- 
ly been blamed for fuch litte digreilions as thefe ; 
in this pallage he gives us the genvalogy of his 
horfes, which he has frequently told us in the pre- 


ceding part of the peem. 
tiiabie, it was very proper to commend the virtue of 
thefe horfes upon this occafion, wien horfes vere 
to contend for vi€tory: at the fame time he takes 
an opportunity to make an honourable mention of 
his friend Patroclis, in whofe honour thefe ganies 
wereexhibited. It may be added as a farther juf- 
tifcation of Homer, that vhis‘lalt circumflance is very 
natural: Achilles, while he commends his borfes, 
remembers how careful Patroclus had been of theny: 
his love for his friend is fo great, thar the minutelt 
circumffance recalls him to his mind; and fuch 
little digreffions, fuch avacations of thought a thefe, 
verynaturally proceed from the overilows of love and 
Jorrow. ‘ 

+ One would think that deanenncn might be 
accnfd of avarice, in difpenfing with aman trom 
geing to the war for the fake of a horfes but this 
prince i. praifeeworthy for baving preferred a horfe 
toa perfon focowardly, and fo incapable of fervice. 
Tt may alfo be conjectured vrom this palige, that 
even in thofe clder times ‘tt was the cuflan, that 
thofe who were willing to be excufed front the war, 
Should pive cither a horfe or man, and often beth, 
Thus Seypio going to Afived, ordercd the Sieflians 
either to attend him, or to give him hosfes or nen: 


But his conduct is juf- 


Whom rich Echepelus, (more rich than brave)t 

To ’feape the wars, to, Agamemnon gave, 

(the her name) at home té end’his days, 

Bafe wealth preferring to eternal praife. 

Next him Antilochus demands the courfe, 

With beating heart, andchears his Pylian horfe. 
Experienc’d Neflor ‘gives his fon the reins, $ : 
Diredts his judgment, and his heat reftrains; 

Nor idly warns the hoary fire, nor hears 


-The prudent fon with unattending cars. 


My fon! tho’ youthful ardour fire thy breaft, 
The Gods have Jov’d thee, and with arts have bleft. 


|} Neptune and Feve on thee conferr'd the fkill, 


Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 
To gnidethy conduét, little precept needs; 
But flow, and pualt their vigour, are my fleeds.. 
Fear not thy rivals, tho’ for fwiftnefs known, 
Con:par: thofe rivals judgment, and thy own: 
Ttis not Rrength, but are, obtains the prize, 
And to be {wilt is lefs than to be wife: 
’T 1s more by art, than force of nurm’rous ftrokes, 
The dxt’rous woodman thapes the ftubborn oaks ; 

: By 





NOTES. 
and Agefileus being at Ephefus and wanting cavalry, 
made a proclamation that the rich men who would 
not ferve in the war fhould be difpenfed with, pro- 
vided they furnifhed a man and a horfe in their 
flead: in which, fays: Plutarch, he wifely followed: 
the example of king Agamemnon, who excufed a 
very rich coward from ferving in perfon, for a pre- 
fent of a good mare. 

The poct omits no opportunity of paying 
honour to his old favourite Neféor, and we think he ’ 
is no where more particularly complimented than 
in this book. His age had difabled him from bear- 
ing any thare in the games; and yet he artfully ins 
t-oduces him not as a mere fpe@atcr, but as an 
adtor in the fports. Thus he as it were wins the 
prize for datikchus, Antilechus wins not by the fwift- 
uefs of his hiorfes, but by the wifdom of Nejler. 
(his fatherly tendernefs is wonderfully natural: we 
fee him in aliimainable inguietude and concern 
for bis fons he comes tothe barrer, flands befide 
the chaifoty wiimutes his fon by his praifes, and 
direct. dio by ids hafons: you think the old man's 
fou) mounts or the chariot with his adudilechus, to 
norteke che flaine danyvers, and run the fame cureer, 
Nothing cau be better adapted to the charader 
than this fpeech ; be capathates upon the advantages 
of Wifdom over (heneth, whieh is a tacit comple- 
mene to himiclt: and had there been a prize for 
wileom, tnduvabtery the old man would have 
claimed it as hts ri it. 
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By art the pilot, thro’ the boiling deep 
Ant howling tempelt, ftears the fearlefs fhip 5 
And ‘tis the artill wins the glorious courfe, 
Wot thofe, who truft in chariats, and in trorfe. 
in vain unfkilful to the goal they ftrive, 
And thort, or wide, th’ ungovern’d courfer drive : 
While with fuch {kill, tho’ with inferior feeds, 
The knowing racer to his end proceeds; 
TVix'd on the gaol his eye fore-runs the courfe, 
His hand unerring flecrs the ftcady horfe, 
And now contracts, or now extends the rcin, 
(Qbferving {lll the foremofl on the plain, 
Mark then the goal, ’tis cafy to be found ; 
Yon aged trunk, a cubit from the ground; 
Of fome once ftately oak the laft remains, 
Or hardy fir, unperifl’d with the rains. 
Inclos’d with {tones conf{picuous from afar, 
And round, a circle for the wheeling car 
(Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace 5 
‘Or then, as now, the limits ofa race) 
Bear clofe to this, and warily proceed, 
A little bending to the left-handftced,; 
But urge the right, and give him all the reins; 
While thy ftriét hand his fellow’s head reftrains, 
And turns him fhort; till, denbling: as they roll, 
"Vhe wheel’s round naves appear to bruth the goal. 
‘Yet (not to break the car, or lame the horfe) 
Clear of the ftony heap direct the courfe ; 
Left thro’ incaution failing, thou may’ft be 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. 
So fhalt thou pafs the goal, fecure of mind, 
‘And leave unfkilful fwiftnefs far behind. 
‘Tho’ thy fierce rival drove the matchlefs {teed 
Which bore Adraftus, of celeftial’breed 5 
Or the fam’d race thro’ all the regions known, 
That whirl’d the car of proud Laamedon. 

Thus, (nought unfaid) the much-advifing fage 
Concludes ; then fat, {tiff with unwieldy age. 


pn NER 


NOTES. 

# According to thefe lots the charioteers took 
their places; but to know whether they ftood all 
in an equal front, or one behind the other, is a dif- 
ficulty. The ancients were of opinion that they 
did not ftand in one front; becaufe it is evident that 
he who had the firft lot, had a great advantage of 
the other charioteers: if he had not, why fhould 
Achilles cat lots? Some are of opinion that they all 
{tood abrealt at the barrier, and that the frf{ would 
QM have a fufficient advantage, ashe was nearer the 
bound, and flood within the reft; whereas the 
others mult take a larger circle, and’ confequently 
were forced to run a greater compafs of ground. 
Phecnix was placed as an infpector of the race, that 
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¥ Next bold A@eriones vas feen to rife, 


The laft, but not leaft ardent for the prize, : 
They mennt their feats ; the lots their place difpofe ,* 
(Roll’d in his helmet, thefe Achilles throws.) 
Young Néeffor leads the race: »Bummeles then, 
And next the brother of the king of men: 
Thy lot, Merienes, the fourth was caft; 
And far the braveit, Dyomed, was lat. 
They ftand in order an impatiant train; 
Pelides points the barrier on the plain, 
And fends before old Phenix to the place, 
To mark the racers, and to judge the race. 
At once the courfers from the barrier bound; 
The lifted fcourges all at once refound ; 
Their heart, their eyes, their voice they fend before ; 
And up the champain thunder from “the fhore: 
Thick, where they drive, the dufty-clouds arife, 
And the Joft courfer in the whirlwind flies; 
Loofe on their fhoulders the long manes reclin’d, 
Float in their {fpeed, and dance upon the wind: 
The fmoaking chariots, rapid as they bound, 
Now feem to touch the fky, and now the ground.. 
While hot for fame, and conqueft all their care, 
(Each o’er his flying courfer hung in air) 
Ere& with ardour, pois’d upon the rein, 
They pant, they firetch, they fhout along the plain. 
Now, (the laft compafs fetch’d around the goal) 
At the near prize each gathers all his foul, 
Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the fhore, and thunders tow’rd the mains 
Firft few Eumelus on Pheretian fteeds; 
With thofe of Tros, bold Diomed fucceeds : 
Clofe on Eumelus’ back they puff the wind, 
And feem juft mounting on his car behind ; + 
Full on his neck he feels the fultry breeze, 
And hov’ring o’er, their ftretching fhadows fees. 
Then had he loft, or left a doubtful prize ; 
But angry Phebus to Tydides flies, 
Strikes 
NOTES. 

is, he was to make report whether they had obferved 
the laws of the race in their feveral turnings The 
ancients fay that the chariotcers ftarted at the Sigeum, 
where the fhips of Achilles lay, and ran towards the 
Rhateum, from the fhips towards the fhores. But 
Arifiarchus affirmed that they ran in the compafs of 
ground five fadia, which lay between the wall and 
the tents toward the fhore. : 

+ A more natural image than this could not be 
thought of. The poet makes us fpectators of the 
race, we fee Domed prefling upon Lumelus fo 
clofely, that his chariot feems to climb the chariot 
of Bumelus. 





Strikés from his hand the fcourge, and renders vain. 
His matchlefs horfes’ labour on the plain. : 
Rage fills his eye with anguifh, to furvey * 
Snatch’d from his hope, the glories of the day. . 
The fraud celeftial Pal/as fees with pain, 
Springs to her knight, and gives the {courge again,- 
And fills his fteeds with vigour. Ata ftroke,”  ~ 
She breaks his rival’s chariots from the yoke ; 
‘No more their way the ftartled horfes held ; 
The car revers’d came rattling on the field; 
Shot headlong from his feat, befide the wheel, 
Prone.on the duft th” unhappy matter fell; 
His batter’d face and elbows ftrike the ground ; 
Nofe, mouth and. front, one undiflinguifh’d wound: 
Grief flops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes; 
Before him far the glad T}dides flies ; 
Minerva’s {pirit drives his matchlefs pace, 
And crowns.him victor of the labour’d race. 

The next, tho’ diflant, Adenelaus fucceeds ; 
While thus young Ne//or animates his fteeds. 
. Now, now, my gen’rous pair, exert your force ; 
Not that we hope to match T}dides’ horfe, 
Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 
And gives their lord the honour oi the day. 
But reach Arrides ! fhall his mare out-go 
Your fwiftnefs ? vanquifh’d bya female foe? 
Thro’ your negle&, if lagging on the plain 
The Jaft ignoble gift be all we gain; 
No more fhall Neffor’s hand your foud fupply, 
The old man’s fury rifes, and ye die. 
‘Hafte then; yon narrow road before our fight 
Prefents th’ occafion,.could we ufe it right. 

Thushe. The courfers at their mafter’s threat 
With quicker fteps the founding champuin beat. 
-And now Autilechus with nice furvey, 
Obferves the compafs of the hollow way. 
2” Twas where by force. of wintry torrents torn, 
Faft by the road a precipice was worn: 


‘Here, where but one could pafs, to fhun the throng 


The Spartan hero’s chariot {moak’d along. - 
Clofe up the vent’rous youth refolves to keep, 
Sull edging near, and bears him tow'rd the fteep. 
Atrides, trembling, cafts his eye below, 

And wonders at the rafhnefs of his foc. 


tl 
NOTES. 


. iy . ¢ 
* We have feen Dismed furrounded with innu- 
merable dangers a€ting in the molt perilous fcenes 
of blood and death, yet never fhed one.tear: and 


now he weeps on a fmall occafion, for a.mere 


trifle: this mult be,aferibed to the nature of .man- 
kind, who are often tranfported with trjfles; and 


there are certain unguarded moments inevery min’s | 
_ dife; fo that he who could meetithe, geeatell dangers | 
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Hold, ftay your fteeds ‘What madnefs thus to 
' side 2 . 
This narrow way? Take larger field (he cry’d) 


| Or both muft fall—Arrides cry’d in vain; 


He flies more faft, and throws up all the rein. 


| Far as an able arm the difk can fend, © 


When youthful rivals their full force extend, 
So far, Antilochus! thy chariot flew 

Before the king: he, cautious, backward drew 
His horfe compell’d; foreboding in his fears 
The rattling rnin of the clafhing cars, 


]| The flound’ring courfers rolling on the plain, 


And conquett Joit thro’ frantic hafle to gain. 
But thus upbraids his rival as he flies ; 
Go, furious youth! ungen’rous and unwife 
Go, but expect not I'll the prize refign ; 
Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine—~ 
Thento his.fteeds with all his force he cries; 
Be fwift, be vig’rous, and regain the prize! 
Your rivals, deftitute of youthful force, 
With fainting knees fhall labour in the courfe, 
And yield the glory your’s.—The fteeds obey; - 
Already at their heels they wing their way, t 
And feem already to retrieve the day. 

Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld - 
The courfers bounding o’er the dufty field. 
The firft who mark’d them was the Cretan king ; 
High on a rifing ground, above the ring, 
The monarch fat; from whence with fure furvey 
He well obferv’d the chief who led the way, 
And heard from far his animating cries, 
And faw- the foremoft {teed with fharpen’d eyes}. 
On whofe broad front, a blaze of fhining white, 
Like the full moon, {tood obvious to the fight. 
He faw 3 and rifing, to the Greeks begun: 
Are yonder liorfe difcern’d by me alone? 
Or can ye, all, another chief furvey, 
And other fteeds, than lately led the way?" 
Thofe, tho’ the fwifteft, by {ome God with-held, 
Lie fure difabled in the middle field : 
For fince the goal they doubled, round the plain: 
I fearch to findthem, but I fearch in vain. 
Perchance the reins forfook the driver’s hand, 
And, turn’d too fhort, he tumbled on the flrand, 

Sho 
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with intrepidity, may through anger be betrayed 
into an indecency. Probably the quarrel of Aped/s 
with Diomed was perfonal ; becant he offered him 
a violence in the fifth book, and pails fill relents 
it.’ The fidtion of Adimerva’s allifling Dianed is 
grounded. upon his being fo wile as to take a couple 
of whips to prevent any milchanee : fo chat /7fken, 
or Palfas, a be faid.to lend him one. J 
acl 
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Shot from the charior; while his courfers ftray | 
With fantic fury from rhe deltin’d way. * 
Rife then fome other, and inform my fight, . 
(tor thele dim eyes, perliaps, difcern not right) 
Yet fure he feems, to judge by fhape and air,) 
The great Ztcdian chief, renown’d in’ war, — 
Old man! (Oflets rafhly thus replies) 
Vhy tongue tov haflily confers the prize. 
Of thofe who view the courfe, nor fharpeft-ey’d,. 
Nor youngeft, yet the readief% to decide, 
Humelus’ feeds high-bounding in the chace, 
Sdill, as at firlt, unrivall’d lead the race: 
LI well difcern him, as he thakes the. rein, 
And hear his fhouts vi€torious o'er the plain. 
Thus he. Léomeneus incens’d rejoin’d. 
-Barb’rous of words! and arrogant of mind !* 
Contentious prince, of all the Greeks befide 
"The laft in merit, as the firft in: pride. 
Yo vile reproach what anfwer can we make? 
-A goblet or a tripod let us ftake, 
And be. the king the judge. “Che moft unawife 
Will learn their rafinefs when they pay the price. 
He faid: and 47ax by mad paffion borne, 
Stern had reply’d ; fierce fcorn inhancing fcorn 
‘To fell extremes. .But Tei?’ god-like fon 
Awful amidft them rofe, and thus begun : 
Forbear, ye chiefs! reproachful tocontend; | | 
‘Much -would sye ‘blame, fhould others thus is 
offend: . {4 
Andlo! th’ approaching fteeds your conteft end. J | 
‘No fooner had he fpoke, but thund’ring near, 
‘Drives, thro’ a {tream of duft, the charioteer; 
_ High o’er his head the circling lath he wields: 
“ His bounding horfes fcarcely touch the fields: 
N Or Bd. j 
# Nothing cou!d he more naturally imagined than § 
‘this contention at a horfe-race: the leaders were di- 


fliend: the peet had a two-fold defign, not only to 


circumftances, but alfo to fhew us, from the con- 4 
du& of Ajaxythat paffionate men.betray themfelves f 
into follies, and are themfelves guilty of the faults.g 
of which they aceufe others. It is with a particular J 
decency that Afasner makes Achslles ‘the arbitrator 4 
between Ivomeneus and Ajax: Agamemnon was his f 
fauperior in the army, but as Achilles exhibited the 4 
fhows,'he «was the .praper judge of any difference J 
that fhould arife-aboutthem. Had the conteft been ¥ 
between Ajax and Sdomencus, confidered as foldiers, § 
the caufe mult have been brought before Agamem- i 
aon; butas they are to be confidered as {petators of | 
the games, they ought to be determined by chilies. 


































| Achilles faw, and pitying thus ‘begun: 


‘(Since great Tydides bears the firft away) 
| Tohim, the fecond honours of the day. 


1 der the judicioufnels of 
vided into parties, and each was interelted for his J 
4 Achilles is the'hero of the poem, and corifgquently 
-embellith and diverfify his poem by fuch natural 4 i 
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His car amidfl-thedufty whirlwind roll’d, 


Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 


j Retulgenit chro’ the cloud: no eye could find, 
t The. track his fying wheels had left bchind: 


And the fierce courlers urg’d their rapid pace 


1 So fwift, itfeem’d a Aight, anil nota race. 


Now vitor at the goal Tydides Rands, . 

Quits his‘bright car, and {prings upon the fands; - 

From-the hot {teeds the f{weaty torrents ftream ; 

The well-ply’d whip.is hung athwart the beam ; 

With joy brave Sthenclus receives the prize, 

The triped-vafe, and dame with radiant eyes: 

Thefe to the thips his train triumphantleads, 

The chief himfelf unyokes the panting fteeds. 
Young Neftur follows (who by art, not force; 


4 O’er-pait Arrides) fecond in the courfe. 


Behind, Arrides urg’d-the race, more near 


4¥ Than to the courfer in his {wift career 


The fellowing car, juft touching with his heel, 
And brufhing with his tail the whirling wheel.., 


4 Such, and fo narrow now the {pace between 
J The riva's, late fodiftant on the green; 


So foon fwift Athe ber loft ground regain’d, 
Onc length, one moment had the race obtain'd. 
Merion purfu’d, at-greater diftance fill, 


4 With tardier courfers, and infericr ‘kill. 


Laftcame, Adnrftus! thy unhappy fon; 
Slow drazg’d the fteeds his batter’d chariot on: 


Behold! the man whofe matchlefs art furpaft 


4 The fons of Greece! the ableft, yet the laft! 


Fortune denies, but juftice bids us pay t. 


NOTES. ; : 
It may not be unneceffary juft to obferve to the rea- 
omer’s conduct in making 
Achilles exhibit the games, and not bfgamemnon?: 


mutt be the chief aétor in all the great‘fccnes of it: 
he had remained inaQive -during a;great part of the 
poem, yet the poct makes his very inadtivity con- 
tribute to the carrying on the Ucfign of his léad:: 
and to fupply his abfence ‘from many of the bufy 
fcencs of the preceding parts of it, he-now in the 
conclufion makes him almoft the fole agent: by 
thefe means he leaves a nobletdea of bis hero upon 
the mind of his reatler 5 as he raifetl our expectations 
when+he brought him upon the flage of action, fo 
he makes ‘him’ go off with the utmolt pomp and 
applaife. 


+ Achilles here intends to thew, that it is not 


F jue, fostune,Qoutd rule over virtuc, but that a brave 


man 
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The Greeks confent with loud applauding cries, 
And then Humelus had receiv’d the prize, * ; 
But youthful Nefor, jealous of his fame, 

Th’ award oppofes, ynd afferts his claim, 

‘Think not (he cries) 1 tamely will refign 

O Peleus’ fou! the mare fo juitly mine. 

‘What if the Gods, the f{kilful to confound, 

Wave thrown the horfe and horfeman to the 
g ound? : 

Perhaps he fought not heav’n by facrifice, 

And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 

If yet (diftin€tion to thy friend to thew, 

And pleafe a foul defirous to beftow,) 

Sonie gift muft grace Kwmelus; view thy {tore 

Of beauteous handmaids, ftecds, and fhining ore, 

An ample prefent let him thence receive, 

And Greece fhall praife thy gen’rous thirft to give. 

But this, my prize, I never fhall forego ; * 

‘Fhis, who but touches, warriors! is my foe. 

Thus fpake the youth, nor did his words offends 
Pleas'd wito the well-turn’d flate’ry of a friend, 
Achilles {miVd: the gift propos’d (he cry’d) 
Antilschus ! we fhallourfelf provide. 

‘With plates of brafs the corfelet cover’d o’er, 
(The fame renown’d Afercpaeus wore) 

Whofe glite’ring margins rais’d with filver thine ; 
{No vulgar gift) Zumelus, thal! be thine. 

Fle faid: dutomedon at his command 
‘The corfelet brought, and gave it to hjs hand, 
Dittinguifh’d by his friend, his bofom glows 
With gen’rous joy: then Ménedaiis rofe; 

The herald plac’d the fceptre in his hands, . 
A\nd ftill’d the elamour of the fhouting bands. 
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_ gman who had performed his duty, and who did not 
thbring upon himfelf his misfortune, ought to have 
the recompence he has deferved: and this principle 
is juft, provideci we do not reward him at the ex- 
pence of another’s right: 2£melus is a Theffalian, 
and it is probable Achilles has a partiality to his 

countryman. : 
* There is an air.of bravery in this difcourfe of 
‘ Antijochus: he {peaks with the gencrofity of a gal- 
lant foldier, and prefers his honour to his intereft ; 
he tells Achilles if he pleafes he may make Lumelus 


a richer prefent than his prizes he is not concerned: 


for the value of it, but as it was the reward of vic- 
fory, he would not refign it, Recpufe that would be 
an acknowledgement that Humelus deferved it. The 
charaéter of Antilochusis admirably faRtained through 
this whole epifode; he is a very fenfible man, but 
tranf{ported with youthful heat, and ambitious of 


plory: his rathnefs in driving {0 furionfly againtt 
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Not without caufe incens’d at Neflor’s fon, 
And inly grieving, thus the king begun: 

The praife of wifdom, in thy youth obtain’d, 
An at fo tath (Antilochus) has ftain’d. : 
Robb’d of my glory and my juft reward, 

To you, O Grecians! be my wrong declar'd ¢ 

So nota leader fhall our conduét blame, 

Or judge me envious of a rival’s fame, , 

But fhall not we, ourfelves, the truth diaintain ? 
What needs appealing in a fact fo plain? 

What Greek fhall blame me, if I bid thee rife, 
And vindicate by oath th’ ill-gotten prize. 

Rife if thou dar’ft, before thy chariot ftand, 

The driving fcourge high-lifted in thy hand, 

And touch thy fteeds, and {wear, thy whole intent? 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent, ! 
Swear by that God whofe liquid arms furround 
The globe, and whofe dread earthquakes heave the 

: ground. 

The prudent chicf with calm attention heard; . 
Then mildly thus: Excufe, if youth have err’d; 
Superior as thou art, forgive th’ offence, 

Nor I thy equal, or in years, or fenfe. 

Thou know’ft the errors of unripen’d age, 
Weak are it’s counfels, headlong is it’s rage, 
The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath refign ; 
The mare, or aught thou afk’ft, be frecly thine, 
Ere 1 become (from thy dear friendfhip torn) 
Hateful to thee, and to the Gods forfworn. 

So fpake Antilchus ; and at the word 
The mare contefted to the king reftor’d. 

Joy fwells his foul, as when the vernal grain t 
Lifts the greén ear above the {pringing plain, 
he 


pn 
NOTES 


Menclaus matt be imputed to this; tut his paffions 
being gratified by the conqueft inthe race, his rea- 
fon again returns, he owns his error, and ts full 
of refignation to AZenelaus. 

+ Tt is evident from hence, that all. fraud was 
forbid in the chariot-race; but it is not very plaia 
what unlawful deceit Antifcehus ufed againtt AL-ne- 
Jaus: perhaps Antilecdus in his hafte had declined 
from the race-grownd, and avoided forme of the un 
even places of it, arid confequently took an untnic 
advantage of his ailverfary ; or perhaps his deiving 
fo furioufly againtt Menelaus, as to endanger both 
their chariots and their lives, might be reckoned 
foul play; and therefoné Antilochus refutes to take 
the oath. 

{ As the dew raifes the blades of corn, that are 
for want of it weak and deprefled, and by per- 
vading the pores of the corn animates and makes ‘it 


flourilh,, fo did the behaviour of Antilochus raile the 
dejedt d 
4 


-..who are capable of a€tual fervice. 


. 
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The fields their vegetable life renew, - : 
_ And laugh and glitter with the morning dew: 
Such joy the Spartan’s fhining face o’er{pread, 
And lifted his gay heart, while thus he faid. 
Still may our fouls, O gen’rous youth! agree,’ 
*Tis.now dirides’ turn to yield to thee. 
Rafh heat perhaps a moment might controul, ° 
Not break the fettled temper of thy foul. 
Nat but (my friend) tis fill the wifer way 
"To wave contention with fuperiot fway 5 
For ah! how few, who fhould like thee offénd, 
Like thee, have talents to regain the friend? 
- To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone, 
Suffice thy father’s merits, and thy own: 
’ Gen’rousalike, for me, the fire and fon 
«blave greatly fuffer’d, and have greatly done. 
I yield; that all may know,. my foul can bend, 
Nox is my pride preferr’d before my friend. 
He faid; and pleas’d his paffion to command, 
Refign’d the courfer ta Negon's hand, 
Friend of a youthful chief: himfelf content, 
The thining charger to his veffel fent. 





NOTES : 
deje&ted mind of Menelaus, exalt his fpicits, and 
reftore him to a full fatisfaction. 

* The poet in-our opinion preferves a great deal 
of decency towards this old hero.and venerable coun- 
fellor: he gives him an honorary reward for his 
fuperior wifdom, and therefore Achilles calls it a 
prize, and nota prefent. The moral of Homer is, 
that princes ought no lefs to honour and recompenfe 
“thofe who excel in wifdom-and counfel, than thofe 
Achilles, per- 

haps, had a double view in.paying him this refpe&, 
not only out of deference to his age and wifdom, 
but alfo becaufe he had in a manner won the prize 
by the advice he gaye his fon: fo that Nefor may 
be faid to have conquered in the perfon of Antil- 
ehus. 5 
+ This fpcech is admirably well adapted to the 
charaQer of Nefor: he aggrandizes, with -an_ in- 
firmity peculiar to az’ his own exploits. 
isit any blemifh to the character of Neffor thus to 
be a little talkative about his own atchievements : 
. to have deferibed him otherwife,: would rave been 
“ah outrage to human nature, inafmuch as-the wifeft 
man living is not free from the infirraities of man ; 
and as every ftage of life has fome imperfection pe- 
culiar to itfelf. “The reader may obferve that the 
old man takes abundance of pains. to give reafons 


how his rivals came to be vidtors in the chariot-, 


race: he is very folicitons to make it- appear. that 


it was not through any want of fkill or power in: 


Neither. 
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‘The golden talents Merion next obtain’d ; s 
The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain’d. - 
Achilles this to rew’rénd Neffor bears, : 
And thus the purpofe of his gift declares. S 
Accept.thou this, O facred fire! (he faid) * 
In dear memorial of Patroclus dead ; 
Dead, and for ever loft ‘Patrocius lies, ° 
For ever fnatch’d from our defiring eyes 
Take thou this token ‘of a grateful heart, 
Tho’ ’tis not thine to Kurl the diftant dart, 
The quoit to tofs, the pond’rous mace to wield;: 
Or urge the race, or wreftle on the field. 
Thy prefent vigour age has overthrown,. : 
But left the glory of the paft thy own. nt 
He faid, and.plac’d the goblet at his fide ; 
With joy, the venerable king reply’d. i 
Wifely and well, my.fon, thy words have prov’d + 
A fenior honour’d, and 2.friend belov’d! 
Too true it is, deferted of my -ftrength, ° 
Thefe wither’d arms and limbs have fail’d at length. 
Oh! had I now that force I felt of yore, 
Known thro’ Buprafium and the Pylian fhore ! 
: Victorious 





NOTE S. 

himfelf: and in our opinion Neffor-is never more 
vain-glorious than in'this recital’ of his own difap- 
pointment. It is for the fame reafon he repeats the 
words in the text’ above: he obtrudes (by that re- 
petition) the difadvantages under which: he labour- 
ed, upon the obfervation of the reader, for fear he 
fhould impute the lofs of the victory to his want of 
fkill. Neffor fays that’ thefe Molzones overpowered 
him by their xumber. The critics have labourcd 
hard to explain this difficulty ; they tell us a forma) 
ftery, that when Neffor was ready to enter the lifts 
againft thefe brothers, he objcCted-againft them as 
unfair adverfaries, (for it muft be remembered that: 
they were monfters that grew together, and con- 
fequently had four: hands to Néeffor’§ two) but. the 
judges would not allow his plea, but determined, 
that as they grew together, fo they ought to be con- 
fidered as one man. Others tell us that they 
‘brought *feveral chariots into the ‘lift, whofe cha- 
rioteers combined together in favour of Euryrus and 
Creatus, thefe brother-monflers. Others fay, that 
the multitude of the fpetators confpired to dif- 
-appoint Nefor, We -thought it neceflary to. give 
the reader thefe feveral conjeGlures, that he might 
underftand why Ne/for fays tte was overpowered by 
numbers; and allo, becaufe it confirms a former ob-« 
fervation, that Ne/for is very careful to draw his 
own pidlure in the ftrongelt colours, and to fhew it 
in the faireft light. ‘ é 
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Vi@orious then in ev’ry folemn game, 
Ordain’d. to-Amarynces’ mighty name ; 
The brave Epefans gave my glory way, 
AStélians, Pylians, all refign’d the day. 
L quell’d Chytomedes in fights of hand, 
And backward hur?d Anezus on the fand, 
Surpatt Jphiclus in the {wift career,, 
Phyleus and Polydorus, with the fpear.. 

The fons of Aécr won the prize of horfe,. 

But won by, numbers, not by art or force: 

For the fam’d twins, impatient to furvey 

Prize after prize by Neftor borne away, ° 
Sprung to their car; and with united pains 
One lafh’d the courfers, while one rul’d the reins. 
‘Such once I was! Now to thefe tafks fuceceds 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds : 

T yield alas! (to age who mutt not yield?) 
Tho’ once the foremoft hero of the field. 

Go thou, my fon! by gen’rous friendfhip Iced, 
With martial honours decorate the dead ; 
While pleas’d I take the gift thy hands prefent, 

‘(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent) 
Rejoic’d, of all the num’rous Greeks, to fee 

“Not one but honours facred age and me: 

Thofe due diftinGions thou fo well canft pay, 
May the juft Gods return another day. 

Proud of the gift, thus fpake the Full of Days: 
Achilles heard him, prouder of the praile. 

The prizes next are order’d to the field, 
For the bold champions who the Czfus wicld. 
A {tately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 
Of fix years age, unconfcious of the yoke, 
Is to the Circus led, and firmly bound ;. 
Next ftands a goblet, maffy, large, and round. 
Achilles rifing thus: Let Greece excite 
"Two heroes equal to this hardy fight ; 
Who dares his foe with lifted.arms provoke, 

“And ruth beneath the long-defcending {troke ? 
On whom Apollo fhall the palm beftow, 

.And whom the Greeks fupreme by conqueft know, 
‘This mule his dauntlefs labours fhall repay 3 
Vhe vanquifh’d bear the mafly bow] away. 

‘This dreadful combat great Lpéus chofe, 
High o’er the croud, enormous bulk ! he rofe, 
And feiz’d the beaft, and thus began to fay : 
Stand forth fome man, to bear the bow! away ! 
(Price of his rnin :) for who dares deny 
This mule my right? th’ undoubted vidor I. 





NO 7 ES, 

* A certain female critic highly refents the 
affront put upon her fex by the ancients, who fet 
(it feems) thrice the value upon a /riped as upon a 
beautiful female flave: nay, fhe is afraid the value 

Mo. 19. 





Others, ’tis own’d, in fields of battle fhine, 
But the firft honours of this fight are mine ; 
For who excels in all? Then let my foe 
Draw near, but firft his certain fortune know, 
Secure, this hand fhall his whole frame confound, 
Math all his bones, and all his body pound: 
So let his friends be nigh, -a needful train 
To heave the batter’d carcafe off the plain. 

The giant fpoke ; and in a ftupid gaze 
The hott beheld him, filent with amaze! 
’Twasthou, £uryalus! who durfl afpire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy fire, 
The great Mecitheus ; who in days of yore 
In Zheban games the nobleft trophy bore, 
(The games ordain’d dead Oedipus to grace) 
And fingly vanquifh’d the Cadmecan race. 
Him great Tydides wrges to contend, 
Warm with the hopes of conqnelft for his friend,. 
Officious with the cinéture girds him round ; 
And to his wrift the gloves of death are bound. 
Amid the circle now each champion flands, 
And poifes high in air his iron hands ; 
With clafhing gantlets now they fiercely clofe, 
Their crackling jaws re-echo to the blows, } 
And painful fweat from all their members flows. J” 
At length Epéus dealt a weighty biow 
Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; 
Beneath that pond’rous arm’s refiltlefs fway 
Down dropt he, nervelefs; and-extended lay. 
Asa large fith, when winds and. waters roar, 
By fome huge billow dafh’d againft the fhore, 
Lies panting: notlefs batter’d with his wound, 
The bleeding hero pants: upon the ground. 
To rear his fallen-foe, the victor lends, 
Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 
Whofe arms fupport him, reeling thro’ the throng, . 
And dragging his difabled legs along ; 
Nodding, his head hangs down, his fhoulder 

o'er ; 

His mouth and noftrils pour the clotted gore ; 


. Wrapt round in mifts he lies, and loft to thought 5. 


Ilis friends receive the bow], too dearly bought. 
The third bold game Achilles next demands, 

And calls the wreltlers to the level fands : 

A maffy tripod for the vitor lies, 

Of twice fix oxen it’s reputed price; 

And next, the lofer’s {pirits to reftore, 


| A fémale captive, valu’d but at four.*: 


Searce 

NOTES ; 

of women is not raifedeven in our days; for fhe 
fays there are curious perfons now living, who had 
rather have a true antique. ketde, than the fine(t 
woman alive. We coulels we entirely agree with. 
4L thes, 
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Scarce did the chief the vig’rous ftrife propofe, 
“When tow’r-like Ajax and Usffes rofe. 

Amid the ring each nervous rival ftands, 
Embracing rigid with implicit hands: 


;Clofe lock’d above, their heads and arms are mixt; ‘ 


Below, their planted fect at diftance fixt: 


Like two ftrong rafters which the builder forms,* | 


‘Proof to the wintry ‘wind and howling f{torms, 
Their tops conneéted, but at-wider‘{pace 
Fixt on the center ftands their folid bafe. 
Now to the grafp each manly body bends;. 
“The humid fweat from ev’ry pore defcends; 


’ Their bones refound with blows: fides, fhoulders, | 


thighs, 
Swell to each gripe, and. bloody tumours rife. 
Nor could Unfes for his art renown’d, 
‘O’erturn the itrength of Ajax on the ground; 
Nor could the ftrength of djax overthrow 
The watchful caution of his artful foe. 
While thedong ftrife ev’n tir’d the lookers-on, 
“Thus to UAffes {poke great Telamon. 
Or let me hift thee, chief, or lift thou me: 
‘Prove we our.force, and ‘Yeve the reft decree. 


He faid ; and ftraining, heav’d him off the ground + 
| Stand forth, and bear thefe-prizes from the. plain. 


With matchilefs ftrength; that-time U4/es found 


‘The:ftrength t’ evade, and wherethenerves combine 


‘His ankle ftruck-: the.giant fell.fupine ; 
Ohffs following, on his bofom lies ; 

Shouts of applaufe run rattling thro’ the fries, 
jax to lift, Uhffes next-eflays, 

He barely ftirr’d him, but he could not raife:+ 
His knee lock’d falt, the foe’s attempt deny’d ; 
And grappling clofe,.they tumble fide by fide. 
Defil’d with honourable duit, they roll, 

Still breathing flrife, and unfubdu’d of foul: 
Again they rage, again to combat rife; 

When great Achilles thus divides the prize. 





NOT ES. 
the lady, and muft impute fuch opinions concerning 
the fair fex to want of tale in both ancients and 
moderns: the ‘reader ‘may remember that thefe 7ri- 


pods were of no ufe, but made entirely for fhow;, 


and confequently the maf fatyrical critic could only 
fay, the woman and ¢riped ought to have borne an 
‘equal valuc. 


* The pofture of wrefling wasthus: their heads | 
Teaned ong againft the other, like ehe rafters that | 
fupport the roof of a houfe; at the foot they are. 
disjointed, and fland at a greater diflance, which | 


naturally paints the attitude of body in thefe two 
awreitlers, while they contend for vidlory. 


+ The poct by this -circumflance excellently 





y Of the fair fpinfter’s breaft, and moving arms: 


Your noble vigour, oh my friends, -reftrain; 
Nor weary outyour gen’rous‘ftrength in vain. 
Ye both have won: let othersavho excel, - 
Now prove:that prowefs you. have-prov’d fo well: - 
The hero’s words the willing chiefs obey, 7 
From their tir’d bodies wipe the duft away, I 
And, cloth’d anew, the following.games furvey. 3 
And now fucceed the gifts, :ordain’d to grace . |. ' 
The youths contending in the rapid race. . 
A filver urn-that full.fix meafures held, 
By none in weight or-workmanhhip excell’d: - 


q Sidonian artifts taught the frame to fhine,.. ° 


Elaborate, with artifice divine; .— - i 
Whence Trajan failors did the prize tranfport; 
And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port : 


The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon {par’d,. 

To brave Pafreclus gave the rich reward. 

Now, the fame hero’s funeral rites ‘to grace, 

It flands the prize of ‘fwiftnefs in the race. 

A well-fed ox was for the-fecond plac’d; 

And half a talent muft content the laft. 
Achilles-rifing then-befpoke the train 

Who hope the palm of {wiftnefs to obtain, : 


4 From him defcended good, Eunaus heir’d } 


The hero faid, and ftarting from his place, 
Oilean Ajax rifes ‘to the race; 


‘| Uhges next ; and he whofe {peed ‘furpaft 


His youthful equals, Nefor’s fon the laf. 
Rang’d in a line the ready racers ftand ; 
Pelides points the-barrier with his hand. 


4 All Nartatonce; Ovveus Iled-the race; 


The next Ubfés, meas’ring pace with paces 
Behind him, -diligently clofe, he {ped, : 
As clofely following asthe running thread 

The fpindle follows, and difplays the charms: 


‘Graceful 
NOTE 5S. a 

maintains the charaéter of Ajax, who has all along 
been defcribed asa flrong, unwieldy warrior :-he is 
fo heavy that UAjjes can fearce lift him. The 
words that follow will bear a different meaning, 
either that Ajax locked his leg within that of Uhjfes, 
or that Uhffes did it. If Ajax gave Uhfes this fhock, 
then he may be allowed to have fome appearance of 
an equality in the centefts but if ies gave it, then 
Ajax rauft be acknowledged to have been foiled : but 
itappeared to be otherwile to Achilles, who was the 


judge of the field, and therefore he gives them an’ 
equal prize, becaufe they were equal in the con- 


tefl. 
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Graceful in motion thus, his foe he plies, 
And treads each foot{tep ere the duft can rife: 
His glowing breath upon: his fhoulders plays ;. 
Th’ admiring Greeks loud acclamations raife, 
To him they give their wifhes, hearts, and eyes, 
‘And fend their fouls before him ashe flies. 
Now three times turn’d in profpect of the goal; 
‘The panting.chief to Pallas lifts hisfoul: — - 
Affitt, O Goddefs! (thus in thought he pray’d)* 
And prefent at his, thought, defcends the maid. 
Buoy’d by her heav’nly ‘force, he feems to fwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting ev’ry limb. 

All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unhappy Ajax ftumbles on the plain ; 

(O’erturn’d by Pallas) where the flipp’ry fhore 
‘Was cloge’d with flimy dung, and mingled gore. 
(The felf-fame place: befide Partroclis’ pyre, 
Where late the flaughter’d victims fed the fire) 
Befmear’d with filth, and blotted o’er with clay, 
Obicene to fight, the rueful racer lay; 

‘The well-fed bull (the fecond prize) he fhar’d, 
And left the urn U4/és’ rich reward. 

Then, grafping by the horn the mighty beaft, 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addreft. 

Accurfed fate! the conqueft I forego;: 

A mortal I, a Goddefs was my foe ; 
She urg?d her fav’rite on the rapid way, 
And Pallas, not Ulyffes, won the day. 

Thus fourly wail’d he, fputt’ring dirt and gore ; 

A burft of laughter echo’d thro’ the fhore. - 

: NOTES. 

#* Nothing could be. better adapted to the prefent 
circumftance of UhfJes than this prayer: it is fhort, 
and ought to be fo, becaufe the time would not al- 
low him to make a longer; nay he prefers this 
petition mentally, all his faculties are fo bent upon 
the race, that he does not call off his attention from 
it, even to {peak fo fhort a petition as feven words, 
which comprehended the whole of it: fuch paf- 
fages as thele are inftances of great judgment in the 
poct. 

+ Antilechus comes off very well, and wittily pre- 
vents raillery; by attributing the vidlory of his 
rivals to the prote@lion which the Gods gave to age. 
By this he infinuates, that he has fomething: to 
comfort himfelf with; (for youth is better than 
the prize) and that he may pretend hereafter to the 
fane -prote€tion, fince it is a privilege of feni- 
ority. 
£ There is great art in thefe tranfient compli- 
ments to Achilles: that hero could not poffibly fhew 
his own fuperiority in thefe games by contending 
for any of the prizes, becaufe he was the exhibiter 
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- Antilochus, rnore hum ’rovs than the reft, 
Takes the laft prize, and takes it with a jeft.+ 

Why. with our wifer elders fhould we ftrive ? 
The Gods ftill love them, and they always thrivh 
Ye fee, to Ajax I muft yield the prize ; 

He to Ulyfes, ftill more age’d and wife; 

(A green old age unconfcious of decays, 

That proves the hero born in better days!) 

Behold his vigour in this active race! 

Achilles only boafts a fwifter pace: 
For who can match Achilles ? He who can, { 
Mutt yet be more than hero, more than man. 

: Th’ effea fuccecds the fpeech. Pelides cries, 
Thy artful praife deferves a better prize. 

. Nor Greece in vain fhall hear thy friend extoll’a; 
Receive a talent of the pureit gold. 

The youth departs content. “The hoft admire 

The fon of Neftor, worthy of his fire.. 

Next thefe a buckler, fpear and helm, he brings, . 
Cafts on the plain the brazen burthen rings: 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 

And great Patrocius in fhort triumph bore. 

Stand forth the braveft of ourhoft! (he cries). 

Whoever dares deferve fo rich a prize, 

Now grace the lifts before our army’s fight, 

And theath’d in fteel, provoke his foe to fights. 

Who firft.the jointed armour fhall explore, |j 

And ftain his rival’s mail with ifluing gore ; 

The {word, Afleropeus pofictt of old, . 

(A Thracian blade, diftin with ftuds of gold). - 
Shall 



































NOTES, 
of the fports: but Homer has found out'a way to 
give him thé victory in two of them. In the cha- 
riot-race Achilles is reprefented as being able to con- 
quer every opponent, and though he {peaks it, him 
felf, the poet brings it in fohappily, that he fpeaks 
it without any indecency: and in this place Antil- 
chus with a very good grace tells AchiHes, that in 
the foot-race no one can difpute the prize with 
him. Thus though Diced and UAffés conquer tn 
the chariot and foot-race, it is only vecaule Achilles 
is not thelr antagonilt. 

|| Some of the ancients have been fhocked at this 
combat, thinking it a barbarity that men in fport 
fhould thus contend for their lives. But it is 
evident that they entirely miflook the meaning and 
intention of Achilles; for he that gave the firft 
wound was to be accounted the victor. How could 
Achilles promile to entertain them both in his tent 
after the combat, if he intended that one of them 
fhould fall in it? This duel therefore was only a 
trial of (kill, and as fuch fingle-combats were fre- 
quent in the wars of thofe ages againil adverfaries, 
lo 
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Shall pay the ftroke, and grace the ftriker’s fide: 

Tefe arms in common tet the chief divide: 

Fd¥each brave champion, when the combat ends, 

A fumptuous banquet at our tent attends, 
Fierce at the word, uprofe great Tydeus’ fon, 

And the huge bulk of Ajax Telamon. 

Clad in refulgent fteel, on either hand, 

‘The dreadful chiefs amid the circle ftand: 

Low’ring they meet, tremendous to the fight; 

Each Argive bofom beats with fierce delight. 

Oppos’d in arms nor long they idly ftood, 

But thrice they clos‘d, and thrice the charge re- 

new’d, 

A furious pafs the fpear of Ajax mate | 

Thro’ the broad thield, but at the corfelet ftay’d: 

Not thus the foe: his jav’lin aim’d above 

“The buckler’s margin, at the neck he drove. 

But Greece now trembling for her hero’s life, 

Bade flare the honours, and furceafe the ftrife. 

Yet {till the victor’s due Tydides gains, * 

With him the fword.and {tudded beltremains. 
Then hurl’d the hero, thund’ring on the ground 

A mafsof iron; (an enormous round) 

Whofe weight and fize the circling Greeks adnuire,, 

Rude from the furnace, and bur fhap’d by.fires 

The mighty Queen Aé/ion wont to rear, 

And from his whirling arm difmifs in air: 

The giant by Achilles fain, he ftow’d 

Among his {poils this memorable load. 

For this, he bids thofe nervous artifts vie, 

‘That-teach the difk to found along the tky. 

Let him whofe might can hurl this bow], arife, 

Who fartheft Huslsit, take it as his prize :. 





: NOTE S. 
_ fo this was propofed only to fhew the dexterity. of 
the combatants in that exercife. : 

* Achillesin this place aéts the part of a.very-juft 
arbitrator. though the combat did not proceed to a 
tull iflue, yet Digmed had evidently the advantage, 
and confequently ought to be rewarded. as vidtor, 
Becaufe he would have been victorious, had not the 
Greeks interpofed. The reader may pollibly with 
that the poct had given Ajax the.prize in fome of 
thefe contefts. Ie undoubtedly was a very.gallant 
foldier, and he has been: deferibed as repulling a 
whole army: yet in all thefe {ports he 1s foiled. 
But perhaps the poet had a double view in this re- 
prefentation, not only to fhew, that flrength with- 
out conduét is ufually unfuecefstul, but alfo his 
defigns might be to compliment the Greeks his 
countrymen; by fshewing that this 4jax, who had 
repelled a whole army of Trojans, was not able to 


| ufe it will be of to him who fhall gain it. 


Tf he be oné, enrich’d with large domain+ 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 

Small {tock,of iron needs that man provide: 

His hinds and fwains whole years fhall be fupply’d 

From hence: nor. afk the neighb’ring city’s aid, . 

For ploughfhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 
Stern Polypactes ftept before the throng, 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal ftrong ; 

‘Whole force with rival forces to oppofe, 

Uprofé great Ajax; up-Epeus rofe. ” 

Each ftvod in order: firlt Apéus threw ; 

High o’erthe wond’ringcrouds the whirlingcircleflew.. . 

Leonteus next.a little {pace furpaft, ¢ 

And thitd, the trength of god-like Ajax caft, 

O’er Loth their marks it flew ; till fiercely flung. 

From Polypetes’ arm, the difeus fung : 

Far, as a fwain his whirling fheephook throws, 

Thasdiftant falls among the grazing cows, 

So paft them.all the rapid circle flies: : ’ 

His friends (while Joud applaufes fhake the fkies) $2 

With force conjoin’d.heave off the weighty prize. 3° 
Thofe,. whoin fkilful archery contend: 

He next invites the twanging bow to bend: 

And twice ten-axes calts amid{t the round, 

(Ten double-edged, and ten that fingly wound.) 

The maft, which late a firft-rate galley bore, 

‘The hero fixes in the fandy fhore: 

Tothe tall top a milk-white dove they.tie, 

The trembling mark at which their arrows fly. : 

Whofe weapon ftrikes yon flutt’ring bird, fhail bear 

Thefe two-edg’d axes, terrible.in war ; 

The fingle, he, whofe fhaft divides the cord. - 

He faid: experienc’d Aderion took the word; 


And 





NOTE S.. 
conquer any one of the Greciuw-worthies: for we 
find him overpowered in threc.of thefe exercifes. 

+ The poet in this place fpeaks in the-fimplicity 
of ancient times: the prodigious-.weight'and fize 
of the quoit is defcribed with a noble plainnefs 
peculiar to the oriental way, and agreeable to the 
manners of thofe heroic ages. He docs not fet 
down the quantity.of tais cnormons picce of-iron, 
neither as to it’s bignefs nor weight, but as to the, 
1 V We fee 
from hence, that.the ancients in the prizes they pro- 
pofed, had.in view not.only the honourable, but the. 
ufeful ; a captive for work, a bull for tillage, a quoit 
for the provifion of iron. Befides, it muft be ree 
membered, that in thofe times iron was very {carce 3 
and a fure fign. of this fcarcity is, that their arms 
were brafs. - 
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And fkilful Zeycer: in the helm they threw 
“Their lots infcrib’d, and forth the latter flew. 
Swift from the {tring the founding arrow flics; 
-But flies unbleft! No grateful facrifice, 
No firflling lambs, unheedful ! didit thou vow 
To Phebus, patron of the fhafi and bow. 
For this, thy well-aim’d arrow, turn’d afide, 
Lrr’d from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty’d: 
A-down the main-maft fell the parted fring, 
And the free bird to heav’n difplays her wing: 
Seas, fhores, and fkies with loud applaufe refound, 
And Merion eager meditates the wound: 
He takes the bow, directs the fhaft above, * 
And following with his eye the foaring dove, 
Amplores the Ged to {peed it thro’ the fkies, t 
‘With vows of firftling lambs, and grateful facrifice, 
The dove, in airy circles as fhe whecis, 
Amid the clouds the piercing arrows feels; 

uite thro’ and thio’ the point it’s paflage found, 
“And. at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 
‘The wounded bie), ere yet fhe breath’d her Jatt, 
“With flagging wings alighted on the maf, 
Amoment hung, and fpread her pinions there, 
Then fudden dropt, and left her life in air. 





NOTES. : 

™ It is evident that thefe archers had but one bow, 

as they that threw the quoit had but one quoit; by 

thefe meaus the one had no advantage over the other, 
‘becaufe both uf them fhot with the fame bow. 

+ Teucer is the moft eminent for archery of any 
‘through the whole Jad, yet he is here excelled by 
Meriones: and the poet afcribes his mifcarriages to 
neglect of invoking pelo, the God of archery ; 
whereas Mericnes, who invokes him, is crowned 
with fuccefs. There is an excellent moral in this 
paffage, and the poct would teach us, that without 
addreffing to heaven we cannot firccced: Mericnes 
«does not conquer becaufe he is the better archer, but 
‘becaufe he is the better man. 

{ Phere is an admirable condu& in this paffage ; 
gamez never contended for any of the former 
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From the pleas’d croud new peals of thunder rife, 
And to the fhigs brave Azerien bears the prize. 
To clofe the fun’ral gies, Achitles late 
A mally fpear amid the cirele plac’d, 
And.ample charger of uafullied frame, hs 
With flow’rs high-wrought, not blacken’d yet by 
‘flame. 
For thefe he bids the heroes prove their arf, 
What dext’rous fhill dire@ts the flying dart. 
Were too great Merinn hopes the nuble prize 5 
Nor here difdain’d the king of men to rife. 
With joy Pelides faw the honour paid, 
Rofe to the monarch, and refpectful faid: 
Thee firfl in virtue, as in pow’r fupreme, 
© King of nations! allthe Greets procla’in 5 
Inev’ry martial game thy worth atteft, 
And know thee both thcir greateft, and their bef. 
Take then the prize, but let brave Aferian bear 
This beamy jav’lin in thy brother’s war. 
Pleas’d from the hero’s lips his praife to hear, 
The king to A¢erion gives the brazen {pear : 
But, fetapart for facred ufe, commands 
The glitt’ving charger to Ta/thybius’ hands. 





NOT E S 

prizes, though of much greater value; fo that he is 
a candidate for’this, only to honour Patroclis and 
Achilles. The decency which the poet ufes both 
in the choice of the game, in which Agamemnen is 
about to contend, and the giving him the prize 
without a conteft, is very remarkable: the gamc 
was a warlike exercife, fit for the general of an 
army ; the giving him the prize without a conte® 
is a decency judicioufly ebferved, becaufe no one 
ought to be fuppofed to excel the general in any 
military art; Agamenicn docs jultice to his own 
character, for whereas he had been reprefented by 
Achilles in the opening of the poem as a covetous 
perfon, he now puts in for the prize that is of the 
icaft value, and gencroully gives cven that ta Tee 
thybtus, 
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Tue REDEMPTION OF THE Bopy or HEcTor. 


Fhe Gods deliberate absut-the redemption of Wector’s body. 
the reffrring it, and Iris to Priam, fo encsurage him to go in perfon,. and treat for it. 


Jupiter fends Thetis to Achilles to difpofe him for 
The. old king, notwith. 


Sfranding the remonftrances of his queen, makes ready for the journey, to which he is encouraged by an omen ) rons 
Jupiter. Fe fers forth in-his chartat, with a waggon loaded with ‘prefents under'the charge of Tdseus the herald.. 


Mercury defcends in the foape ofa ysungiman, and conducts him to the pavilion of Achilles. 
Priam finds Achilles at his table, cafts himfelf at his feet, and begs for the body of his fin; 


tion an the way. 


Their converfa- 


Achilles, moved with compaffion, grants bis requeft, detains him one night in his tent, and the next morning: 


fends him home with the body: the Trojans run out to meet him. 


and Helen, wrth the folemnities of the funeral. 


The lamentations of Andromache, Hecuba, 


Lhe tine of twelve days ts employed in this book, wwhile the body of Heor lies in the tent of Achilles. And as 
many more are [pent in. the iruce allowed for his interment. “The feene is partly in Achilles’s camp, and partly. 


in ‘Vroy.. 





\7OW? from the finifh’d games the Grecian 4 The form fo pleafing, and the heart fo kind, 


band 
Seek their black fhips, ard clear the crouded ftrand : 
All ftretch’d at eafe the genial banquet fhare,. 
And pleafing flumbers quiet all their care. 
Not fo, Achilles: he, to grief refign’d, 
His friend’s dear image prefent to his mind, 
‘Takes his fad couch, more unobf{erv'd to weep,. 
Nor taftes the gifts of all-compofing fleep. 
Reftlefs he roll’d around his weary bed, 
And all his foul on his Patrochs fed: 


NOTE 8, 

* There is fomething very noble in thefe fenti- 
ments of Achilles: he does not recolle& any foft 
moments, any tendernefles that had paffed between 
him and Parreciis, but he revolves the many difli- 
culties, the toils by land, and the dangers by fea, in 
which they had been companions; thus the poct on 


‘That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 

What toils they fhar’d,. what martial works they 
wrought, . 

What féas they meafur’d, and what fields they. 
tought ; * 

All paft before him-in remembrance dear, 


Thought follows thought; and tear fucceeds to. 


tear. 
And now fupine, now prone, the hero lay,. 
Now fhifts his fide, impatient for the day : 
Ther. 
NOTES. 
all occafions admirably fultains the character of 


» Achilles ¢ when he played npon the harp in the ninth 


book, he fang the atchievements of kings ; and ir 
this place there is an air of greatnefs in his very for- 
rows: Achilles is as much a hero when he weeps, as 
when he fights, There is fomething very inflructive 

in, 
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Then ftarting up, difconfolate he goes 

Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. . 
There as the folitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning rifes o’er the waves z 

Soon as it rofe, his furious fteeds he join’d ; 
The chariot flies, and Hedor trails behind. 

And thrice, Patroclus / round thy monument 
Was Fleéfor Uragg’d, then hurry’d to the tent. 
There filcep at laft o’ercomes the hero’s eyes ; 
While foul in duft th’ unhonour’d carcale lies, 
But not deferted by the pitying fkies. 

* For Phebus watch’d it with fuperior care, * 
Preferv’d from gaping wounds, and tainting air ; 
And ignominious as it fwept the field, 

Spread o’er the facred corfe his golden fhield.. 
All’ hieay’n. was mov’d, and Hermes will’d to 


0 

By ftealth to fnatch him from th’ infulting foe: 
But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, t 
And th’ unrelenting Emprefs of the fies :. 
Ere fince that day implacable to Trvy, 
What time young Parts, {imple thepherd boy,. 
Won by deftrudlive luft (reward obfcene) 
Their charms rejeéted for the Cyprian Queen. 
But when the tenth celeftial morning broke ; 
To heav’n affembled, thus Apollo {poke. 

Unpitying pow’rs! how oft each holy. fane 
Eas Medbon ting’d with blood of vi€tims flain ?. 
And can ye {till his cold remains purfue ?. 
Still grudge his body. to the Trajans view * 
Deny to confort, mother, fon, and fire, 
‘The laft fad honours of a fun’ral fire? 


NOTES. 
in this wole reprefentation; it fhews us the power 
of a fincere friendfhip,. and foftens and reconimends 
_ the character of Achilles; the violence he ufed to- 
wards His enemy is alleviated by the fincerity he 
expreffes towards his friend ;. he is a terrible enemy, 
but an amiable friend. . ; 

* It is the opinion of fome,. that by this fhield of 
Apollo are meant the clouds that are drawn up by 
the beams of the fun, which cooling and qualifying 
the fultrinefs of the air, preferved the body from 
decay. But perhaps the poet had fomething farther 
in his eye when he introduced pollo upon this dc- 
cafon: Apollo isa phyfician and the God of medica- 
ments ; if therefore Achilles ufed any arts to preferve 
fieétor from decay, that he might be able the longer 
toinfult his remains, pelle may properly be faid 
to protect it with his /Zgis. 

+ It is with excellent art that the poet carries on 
this part .of the poem: he fhews that he could have 
contrived: another way to recover. the body of Lec/or, 





‘ofa Goi. 


Is then the dire Achilles all your care? 


. That iron heart, inflexibly fevere ; 


A lion, not a man, who flaughters wide ft 
In ftrength of rage and impotence of pride, 


' Who haltes to murder with a favage joy, 


Invades around, and breathes but to deftroy. 
Shame is not of his foul; nor underftood, . 
The greateft evil and the greateft good. 
Still for one lofs he rages unrefign’d, . 
Repugnant to the lot of-all mankind ;. 
To lolea friend, a brother, or a fon, y 
Heav’n dooms each mortal, and it’s willis done; 
Awhile they forrow, then difmifs their care ; 
Fate gives the wound, and. mar is born to bear. 
But this infatiate the commiffion giv’n 
By fate, exceeds ; and tempts the wrath of heav’s: 
Lo, how his rage difhoneft drags along 
H7eéor’s dead earth infenfible of wrong! 
Brave tho’ he be, yet by no reafon aw’d,. 
He violates the laws of man and God. 

If equal honours by the partial fkics- 
Are doom’d both heroes, (Fuzo thus replies) 
If Thetis’ fon muft no diflinétion know, 
Then hear, ye Gods! the Patron of the Bow. . 
But Hedfor only boafts a mortal claim, 
His birth deriving from a. mortal dame:. 
Achilles of your-own 2xthereal race 
Springs from a Goddefs bya man’s embrace ;. 
(A Goddefs by ourfelf to Peleus giv’n, 
A man divine, and chofen friend of heav’n.) 
To grace thofe nuptials, from the bright abode 
Yourfelves were prefent ; where this Minftrel-God' 

(Well- 
NOTES. 

but as a God is never to be introduced but when 
human means fail, he rejects. the interpofition c& 
Adercury, makes ufe of ordinary methods, and Pyi- 
am redeems his fon: this gives an air of probability: 
to the relation, at the fame time that it advances ther 
glory of Achilles; for the greatett of his encmics: 
labours to purchafe his favour, the Gods hold a con-- 
fultation, and a king. becomes his fuppliant. 

This is a very formal condemnation of the 
morals of Achilles, which Ffomer puts into the mouth 
One may fee from this alone that he 
was far from defigning his hero a virtuous charac-- 
ter; yet the poct artfully introduces Apollo in the. 
midf of his reproaches, intermingling the hero's 
praifes with his blemifhes: Brave tha’ he be, &c. 
Thus what is the real merit of Achilles is diftin- 
guifhed from what is blameable in. his character, 
and we fee polls, or the God of wifdom, is uo lef: 
impartial Chan juttin his reprefentation of Achilles. 
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(S¥cil-pleas’d to fhare- the feaft,) amid the choir 
Srood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful lyre. 
‘Yhen thus the Thund’rer checks th’ imperial] 
dame: . ‘ 
T.ct not thy wrath the court of heav’n inflame ; 
“Uheir merits, nor their honours, are the fame. 
ur mine, andev’ry God’s peculiar grace 


P 
Jt 


flestor deferyes, of all the Trajan race + : 


S<ilon our fhrines his grateful off’rings lay, 

(Lhe only honours men to Gods can pay) 

Nor ever from our fmoking altar cealt 
“Che pure libation, and the holy feaft. . 
Tlowe’er by flealth to fnatch the corfe away, 
We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 
3ut hafte, and fummon to our courts above 

“he azure Queen; Iet her perfuafion move 
Fler furious fon from Priam to receive 
"The proffer’d ranfom, and the corfe to leare, 

We added not: and Jyis from the fkies, 

Swift as a whirlwind on the meflage flies, 
Meteorous the face of Ocean {weeps, 
Refulgent gliding o’er the fable deeps. 
Between where Samos wide his forefts fpreads, 
And rocky /mbrus lifts it’s pointed heads, 


She plung’d, and inflant fhot the dark profound. 
As bearing death in tke fallacious bait 

From the bent angle finks the leaden weight ; 
So paft the Goddefs thro’ the clofing wave, 
“Where Thetis forrow’d in her fecret cave: 
There plac’d amidit her melancholy train 

(The blue-hair’d fifters of the facred main) 








NOL bb. 

* Thefe words are-very artfully inferted by the 
poet. t 
Achilles without breaking the aQion ; and therefore 
to fatisfy the curiofity of the reader concerning the 


Such circum- 
is thefe greatly raife the charaQler of Achilles; 


brates his funeral before his death. 
{lances 





he is fo truly valrant, that though he knows he mutt { 


fall before ray, yet he docs not abftain from the 
war, but couragioufly meets his death. 
we think it proper to infert an obfervation that 
ought to have been made before, which is, that 


Achilles Aid not know that £/eé/or was to fall by his | 


hand; if he had known it, where would have been 


the mighty courage in engaging him in a finple | 


combat, inawhich he was fure to conquer? Phe 
contrary of this is evident from the words of dchilles 
to Sleciir jult before the combat, J ceil) make no 


fal. 
6 


HOMER Cowrs 


The poem could not proceed to:the death of | 


And here { 


J poem. 


canpaels with thee, Lays Achilles, but one of us fhall 
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Penfive fhe fat, revclvirg fates to-come, 
And wept her god-like {.n’s approaching deom.* 
Vhen thus the Goddefs of the painted bow. ; 
Arile, O Thetis! from thy feats below, 
Tis Jove that calls. -And why (the dame replies? 
Calls Five his Thus to the hatca ikies ? 
Sad object as.¥ am for heav’nly fight ! 
Ah may my forrows ever fhun the light! 
Howe’er:be heav’n’s Almiphty Sire cbcy’d— 
She fpake, and veil’d her head in fable fhade, 
Which, flowing long, her graceful perfon clad 
And forth the pac’d, majeftically fad. 
‘Then thro’ the world of waters, they repair 
(The way fair /r7s led) to upper a'r. 
‘The deeps dividing, o’er the coaft they rife, 
And touch with momentary fight the fkies. 


} Therein the light’ning’s blaze the Sire they found,- 


And all the Gods in fhining fynod round, 
Thetis approach’d with anguith in her face, 
(Minerva rifing, gave the tnonrner place) 
Ev’n Funes fought her forrows to confole, 
And offer’d froin her hand the ne€tar bowl: 
She tafled, and refign’d it; then began 


! The facred Sire of Gods and mortal man: 
.Down plung’d the maid; (the parted wavesrefound) { 


Thou com’ft, fair Thetis, but with gricf o’ercaft, 
Maternal forrows, long, ah long to lait! 
Suffice, we know and we partake thy cares: 
But yield to fate, and hear what ove declares. 


| Nine days are paft, fince all the court above 


In Heétor’s caufe have mov’d the ear of Fove st 


h *Cwas voted, Hermes from his god-like foe 


By Qealth fhould bear him, but we will’d not fo: 
We 


tI 


NOT E£ 8. 
+ It may be thought that fo many interpofitions 
of the Gods, fuch meffages from heaven to earth, 


i and down to the feas, are necedlefs machines ; and 
fit may be imagined that it is an offence againfk pro- 
fate of this great man, he takes care to inform us | 
that his life draws to aperiod, and as it were cele- f 


bability that fo many ‘Deities fhould ‘be employed 
to pacify Achilles: but we are of opinion ‘that the 


F poct conduéts this whole affair with admirable judg- 


ment. The poem is now almoft at the conclufion, 
and Achilles is to pafs ‘from a ftate of an almoft in- 
exorable refentment to a flate of perfect tranquility; 
fuch a change could not be brought about by human 
means 3 Achilles is too flubborn to obcy any thing 
lefs than a God: this is evident froin his rejeQing 
the perfuafion of the whole Grecian army to return 
tothe battle’: fo that it appears that this machinery 
was neecffiry, and confequently a beauty to the 
It may be farther added, that thefe feveral 
incidents proceed from ‘Zupiter: it is by his ap- 
pointment that fo many Gods are employed to at- 
tend Achilles. By thefe means Yupiter fulfils the 

promile 
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We will, thy fon himfelf the corfe reftore, 
And to his conqueft add this glory more. 
‘Then hie thee to him, and our mandate bear ; 
‘Tell him he tempts the wrath of heav’n too far: 
Nor let him more (our anger if he dread‘ 
Vent his mad vengeance on the facred dead : 
But yield to ranfom and the father’s pray’r. 
The mournful father Js fhall prepare, 
With gifts to fue; and offer to his hands 
Whate’er his honour afks, or heart demands, 
His word the filver-footed Queen attends, 
And from Olympus’ {nowy tops defcends. 
Arriv’d, fhe heard the voice of loud Jament, 
And echoing groans that fhook the lofty tent. 
His friends prepare the victim, and difpofe 
Repaft unheeded, while he vents his woes. 
The Goddefs feats her by her penfive fon, 
She preft his hand, and tender thus begun. 
How long, unhappy! fhall thy forrows flow! 
And thy heart wafte with life-confuming woe :* 
Mindlefs of food, or love whofe pleafing reign 
Sooths weary life, and foftens human pain. 
O {natch the moments yet within thy pow’r, 
Nor long tolive, indulge the am’rous hour! + 


NOTE S. 
promife mentioned in the firft book, of honouring 
the fon of Thetis, and Homer excellently fuftains 
his charaCter by reprefenting the inexorable Achilles 
as not parting with the body of his mortal enemy, 
but by the immediate command of Fupiter. Ifthe 
poet had conducted thefe incidents merely by hu- 
man means, or-fuppofed Achilles to reftore the body 
of Hedlor entirely out of compaflion, ‘the draught 
had been unnatural, becaufe unlike Achilles: fuch a 
violence of temper was not to be pacified by ordi- 
nary methods. Befides, he has made ufe of the 
propereft perfonages to carry on the affair; for who 
could be fuppofed to have fo great an influence 
upon Achilles as hisown mother, who is a Goddefs? 

* This expreflion in the original is very particu- 
Jar. Were it to be tranflated literally, it muft be 
rendered, how long wilt thou eat, or prey upon thy 
own heart by thefe forrows? And it {eems that it 
was a common way of expreffing a deep forrow ; 
and Pythagoras ufes it in this fenfe, when he fays, 
Eat not thy heart, thatis, grieve not exceffively, let 
not forrow make too, great an impreflion upon thy 
heart. 

+ The ancients rejected thefe verfes becaule. of 
the indecent idea they convey: the Goddefs in plain 
terms advifes Achilles to go to bed to his miftrefs, 
and tells hina woman will be a comfort. But we 
may jultify Homer by obferving, that this advice of 

No, £9, 


Lo, Feve himfelf (for Feve’s command I bear) | 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of heav’n too far, 
No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 
Detain the rélics of great Hedtor dead ; 
Nor vent on fenfelefs earth thy vengeance yain, 
But yield to ranfom, and reftore the flain. 
To whom A¢ghilles : Be the ranfom giv’n, 
And we fubmit, fince fuch the will of heav’n. 

While thus they commun’d,from th’ Olympian bow’rs 
Fove orders Iris to the Trajan tow’ rs. 
Hafte, winged Goddefs! to the facred town, 
And urge her monarch to redeem his fon; 
Alone, the //ian ramparts let him Ieave, 
And bear what ftern Achilles may receive :. 
Alone, for fo we will: no Zraan near; 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 
May the flow mules and fun’ral car command, 
Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 
Safe thro’ the foe by our proteCtion led: 
Him Hermes to Achilles fhail convey, t 
Guard of his life, and partner of his way, 
Fierce as he is, Achilles’ felf fhall fpare 
Elis age, nor touch one venerable hair 5 ~ 

: Some 
NOTES. 

Thetis was not given him to induce him to any wan- 
tonnefs, but was intended to indulge a nobler 
paflion, his defire of glory: fhe advifes him to go 
to that captive who was reftored to him in a public 
manner to fatisfy his honour ; to that captive, the 
detention of whom had been fo great a punifliment 
to the whole Grecian army. And therefore Thetis 
ufes a very proper motive to comfort her fon, by 
advifing him to gratify at once both his love and his 
glory. The poet has fet the picture of Achilles in 
this place in a very fair and {trong point of light: 
though Achilles had fo Jately received his beloved 
Brifeis from the hands of Agamemnon; though he 
knew that his own life drew to a fudden period ; 


-yet the hero previtls over the lover, and he docs 


not hafte to indulge his love: he does not Jament 
Patroclus like a common man by neglecting the 
duties of life, but he abftains from all pleafure by 
an excefs of forrow, and the love of his miflyets ts 

loft in that of his friend. 
$ The intervention of Adereury was very neceliary 
at this time, and by it the poet not only vives an arr 
of probability to the relation, but alfo pays a com- 
pliment to his countrymen the Grecians: they kept 
fo flrict a guard that nothing but a Gad could 
pafs unobferved, this highly recommends their n4- 
litary dilcipline; and Priam vot being able tg carry 
the ranfoor without a chariot, it would have beer 
4 N an 
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Some thought there mutt be, in a foul fo brave, 
Some fenfe of duty, fome defire to fave. 

Then down her bow the winged /ris drives, 
Andfwift at Priam’s mournful court arrives: 
Where the fad fons befide their father’s throne 

- Sat bath’d in tears, and anfwer’d groan with groan. 
And all amidft them lay the hoary fire, 
(Sad feencs of woe!) his face his wrapt attire* 
Conceal’d from fight ; with frantic hands he fpread 
A\ fhow’r of afhes o’er his neck and head. 
From room to room his penfive daughters roam ; 
Whofe fhricks and clamours fill the vaulted dome; 
Mindful of thole, who, late their pride and joy, 
Lie pale and breathlefs round the fields of Tray! 
Before the king Yove’s meflenger appears, 
And thus in whifpers greets his trembling cars. 

Fear not, oh father! no ill news I bear; 

From Jove I come, ‘fove makes thee {till his care: 
For Z7eéfor’s fake thefe walls he bids thee leave, 
‘And: bear what ftern Achilles may receive : 

Alone, for fo he wills: no Trojan near, 

Except to place the dead with decent care, 

Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 

May the flow mules and fun’ral car command. 
Nor fhalt thou death, nor fhalt thou dangerdread ; 
Safe thro’ the foe by his protection led: 

"Uhee Hermes to Pelides thall convey, 

Guard of thy life, and partner of thy ways 
Fierceas he is, Achilles’ {elf fhall {pare 

"Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair ; 

Some thought there muft be, ina foul fo brave, 
‘Some fenfe of duty, fome defire to fave. 

She fpoke, and vanifh’d. Priam bids prepare 

His gentle mules, and harnefs to the car ; 
‘There, for the gifts, a polifh’d cafket lay : 
‘His pious fons the king’s command obey. 
‘Then paft the monarch to his bridal-room, 
Where cedar-beams the lofty roofs perfume, 
And where the treafures of his empire lay ; 

Then call’d his queen, and thus began to fay: 





NOTES. 
an offence againft probability to have fuppofed him 
able to have pafed all the guard of the army in 
his chariot, without the affiftance of fome deity. 

* The poet has obferved a great decency in this 
place; he was not able to exprefs the grief of this 
royal mourner, and fo covers what he could not re- 
prefent. From this paflage Semanthes the Steyontan 
painter borrowed his defign in the facrifice of 
fpbigenia, and reprefents his Agamemnon, as /fomer 
does his Priam: ifehylus has. likewife imitated this 
place, and draws his Mode exadtly after che manner 
of £lomer. 


~ Unhappy confort of a king diftreft! 
Partake the troubles of thy hufband’s breaft: 
I faw defeend the meflenger of ove, - 7 
Who bids me.try Achilles’ mind to move 5 
Forfake thefe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 
The corps of Heéfor, at yon navy flain. 
Tell me thy thought: my heart impels to go 
Thro’ hoftile camps, and bears me to the foe. 

The hoary monarch thus. Her’ piercing cries 
Sad-Hecuba renews, and then replies. 

Ah! whither wanders thy diftemper’d mind? 
And where the prudence now that aw’d mankind? 
Thro’ Phrygia once, and foreign regions known, 
~Now all confus’d, diftracted, overthrown! 
Singly to pafs thro’ hofts of foes! to face 

(O heart of ftcel!) the murd’rer of thy race! 

To view that deathful eye, and wander o’er 
Thofe hands, yet red with Hleéor’s noble gore! 
Alas! my lord! he knows not how to fpare, 
And what his mercy, thy flain fons declare; 

So brave! fo many fall’n! To calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 
No—pent in this fad palace, let us give 

To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, Rill for Heéizr let our forrows flow, 

Born to his own, and to his parents woe! 
Doom’d from the hour his lucklefs life begun, 
Todogs, to vultures, and to Peleus’ fon! 

Oh! in his deareft blood might I allay > 

My rage, and thefe barbarities repay! 

For ah! could Aeéor merit thus? whofe breath 
Expir’d not meanly, in unaétive death : 

He pour’d his lateii blood in manly fight, + 
And fella hero in his country’s right.. 

Seek not to flay me, nor my foul affright 
With words of omen, likea bird at night; 
(Reply’d unmov’d the venerable man) 

*Tis heav’n commands me, and you urge in vain. 
Had any mortal voice th’ injunction laid, 
Nor augur, prieft, or feer had been obey’d. 

A pre- 





NOTES. 

+ This whole difcourfe of Hecuba is exceedingly 
natural, fhe aggravates the features of Achilles, and 
foftens thofe of Hector: her anger blinds her fo 
much, that fhe can fee nothing great in Achilles, and 
her fondnefs fo much, that fhe can difcern no defects 
in Hector. Thus fhe draws Achilles in the fierceft 
colours, and likens him to a favage Barburian ; but 
at the fame time forgets that He¢for ever fled from 
Achilles, and in the original directly tells us that be 
Anew not haw to fear, or how to fly. 
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A prefent Goddefs brought the high command, 
I faw, I heard her, and the word thall fland. 
Igo, ye Gods! obedient to your call: * 
Tfin yon camp your pow’rs have doom’d my fall, 
Content By the fame hand let me expire! 
Add to the flaughter’d fon the wretched fire ! 
One cold embrace at leaft may be allow7d, 
And my laft tears flew mingled with his blood! 
From forth his open’d flores, this faid, he drew 
Twelve coflly carpets of refulgent hue, 
Asmany vefls, as many mantles told, ; 
And twelve fair veils and garments ftiff with gold. 
‘Two tripods next, and twice two chargers {hine, 
With ten pure talents fron: the richeft mine; 
And laft a large well-labour’d bow! had place, 
(The pledge of treaties once with friendly TArace) 
Seem’d all too mean the Mores he could employ, 
For ene laft look to buy him back to Trsy/ 
Lo! the fad father, frantic with his pain, * 
Around him furious drives his menial train: 
In vain each flave with duteous care attends, 
Each cffice hurts him, and each face offends. 
‘What make ye here? officious crouds! (he cries) 
Hence! nor obtrude your anguifh on my eyes. 
Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there? 
Am I the only obje& of defpair ? 
Am I become my people’s common fhow, 
Set up by Fove your fpcetacle of woe? 
No, you mutt feel him too; yourfelves muft fall ; 
‘The fame flern God to ruin gives you all: 
Nor is great Hed?or loft by me alone ; 
Your fole defence, your guardian pow’r is gone! 








NOTES. : 

* "This behaviour of Priam is very natural to a 
perfon in his circumftances: the lofs of his favourite 
fon makes fo deep an impreffion upon his fpirits, 
that he is incapable of confolation; he is difpleafed 
with every body; he is angry he knows not why ; 
the diforder and hurry of his {pirits makes him break 


out into paffionate expreflions, and thofe expreflions | 
are contained in fhort periods, yery natural to men { 


in anger, who give not themfelves leifure to exprefs 
their fentiments at full length: it is fiom the fame 
paflion thae Priam, in the fecond fpeech, treats all 


his fous with the utmofl indignity, calls them glut- | 
J gallant Hedzor, 
Vand changes him fo much, that he is no longer the 
F fame; he becomes impatient, frantic, unreafonable ! 


tons, dancers, and flatterers, Ee had Paris particu- 
Jarly in Is eye; but uis anger makes him transfer 
that charadler to the reftof his children, not being 
cain enongh to make a diftinction between the 
innocent and guilty. — Phat paflage where he ruins 
into the praifes of A/eé/or, is particularly natural : 
lis concern and fondnefs makes him as extravagant 


in the commendation of him, as in whe difparage-.f 





f I fee your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 

t I fee the ruins of your. fmoaking town! 

# Oh fend me, Gods ! ere that fad day thall come, 
A willing ghoft to Pluto’s dreary dome! 


He faid, and feebly drives his friends away 3 


| The forrowing friends his frantic rage obey. 
t Next on his fons his erring fury falls, 

B Poiites, Paris, Agathan, he calls, 

| His threats Deiphebus and Dins hear, 

| LHippsthoiis, Pammem, EXclenus the feer, 


And gen’rous Antiphon: for yet thefe nine 


§ Surviv’d, fad relics of his num’rous line, 


Tnglorions fons of an unhappy fire!. 


F Why did not all in Hlecor’s caufe expire 2 


Wretch that I am! my bravelt offspring flain,; 
You, the difgrace of Priam’s houfe, remain! 


| A%cftor the brave, renown’d in ranks of war, 
b With Yreilus, dreadful on his rufhing car, 


And lait great Fleder, more than man divine, 
For fure he izem’d not of terreftrial line! 


j All thofe relentlefs AZars untimely flew, 
And left me thefe, a foft and fervile crew, 


Whofe days the feaft and wanton dance employ,. 
Gluttons and flatt’rers, the.contempt of Yroy ! 
Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 


| And {peed my journey to redeem my fon? 


The'fons their father’s wretched age revere,. 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 
High on the feat the cabinet they bind: - 
The new-made car with folid beauty fhin’d ;: 
Box was the yoke, emboft with coftly pains, 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins ; 
Nine 

NOTE S& 

ment of his other fons: they are lefs than mortals, 
he more than man.. Some have cenfured this anger 
of Priam as a breach of the manners, and fay he 


| might have fhewn himfelf a father, otherwife than 
| by this ufage of his children. 


But whoever con- 
fiders his circumftances, will judge after another - 
manner. = Priam, after having been the molt 
wealthy, .moft powerful and formidable monarch of. 
Afia, becomes all at once the moft.miferable ofmen;. 
he lofes tn Iefs than cight days the beft of his army, . 
anda great number of virtuous fons; he lofes the 
brightelt of them all, his glory and his defence, the 
‘Lhis lait blow finks hint quite, 


the terrible effedl of ill fortune! Whoever has the 
leaft infight into nacure, mult admire fo fine a pic- 
ture of the force of adverfity on an unhappy old 
man. 
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Nine cubits long the traces fwept the ground ; 
“Dhefe to the chariot’s polifh’d pole they bound, 
Then.fix’d a ring the running reins to. guide, 
And clofe beneath the gather’d ends were ty’d. 
“Next with the gifts (the price of Heé?ar lain). 
The fad attendants load the groanin,: wain: * 
Laft tothe voke the well-match’d mules ghey bring. 
(Che gift of Adjfia to the Trajan king.) 
But the fair horfes, long his darling care, 
Himfelf receiv’d, and harnef.’d to his car: 
Griev'd as -heavas, he not this tafk deny’d ; 
The hoary herald kelp’d him at his fide. 
Wile carctul thefe the gentle courfers join’d, 
Sad Hecuba approach’d with anxious mind ; 
A golden bowl that foam’d with fragrant wine, 
(Libation deftin’d to the pow’r divine) 
Held in her right, before the fteeds. fhe flands, 
And thus configns it to the monarch’s hands. 

Take this, and pour to Ysve, that fafe from harms, 
His. grace reftore thee to our roof, and arms, 
Since victor of thy fears, and flighting mine, 
Heav’n, er thy foul, infpire this bold defign: 
Pray to that God, who high on /da’s brow 
Surveys thy defolated realms below, 
His winged meflenger fo fend from high, 
And lead thy way with heav’nly augury : 
Let the ftrong fov’reign of the plumy race 
‘Tow’r on the right of yon zthereal fpace. 
That fign beheld, and ftrengthen’d from above, 
Boldly purfue the journey mark’d by Fove; 
But ifthe God his augury denies, 
Supprefs thy impulfe, nor reject advice. 

°Tis juft (faid Priam) to the Sire above 
To raife our hands, for who fo good as ‘Fove? 
He {poke, and bad th’ attendant handmaid bring 
The pureft water of the living fpring ; 
(Her ready hands the ew’er and bafon held) 
‘Then took the golden cup his queen had fill’d; 
On the mid pavement pours the rofy wine, 
Upliits his eyes, and calls the pow’r divine. 

Oh firft, and greateft! heav'’n’s insperial Lord ! + 
‘On lofty /de’s holy hill ador’d! 
To ftern Achilles now dire& my ways, 
And teach him mercy when a father prays. 


Iffuch thy will, difpatch from yonder fky 
Thy facred bird, cel. flial angury ! 

Let the firong fow’rcign of the plumy race 
‘Vow’r on the right of yoa ethereal {pace : 

So fhail thy fuppliane, itreng-hen’d from above, 
Feariefs purfue the journey mark’d by Feve. 

Fove heard his pray’s, and from the throne on high 
Dilpatch’d his bird, celeftial augury ! 

The fwift-wing’d chafer of the feather’d game, 
And known to Gods by Pervnas’ lofty name. 
Wide, as appears fome palace-gate dilplay’d, 
So broad,-his pinions {tretch’d their ampie thade, 
As flooping dexter with refounding wings ~ 
‘Vly imperial bird defcends in airy rings. 

A dawn of joy in ev’ry face appears; 

Vhe mourning matron dries her tim’xous tears. 
Swift on his car th’ impatient monarch fprung ; 
The brazen portal in his paffage rung. 

The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charg’d with the gifts; /deus holds the rein: 
The king himfelf his gentle Reeds controuls, 
And thro’ furrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his flow wheels the following people wait,. 
Mourn at each ftep, and give him up to fate 5 
With hands uplifted, eye him as he pafl, 

And gaze upon him as they gaz’d their laft. 
Now forward fares the father on his way, 
Thro’ the lone fields, and back to J/on they. 
Great Fsve beheld him as he croft the plain, - 
And felt the woes of miferable man. a 
Then thus to Hermes. “Thou whofe conftant cares 
Still fuccour mortals, and attend their pray’rs ; 
Behold an objeé to thy charge confign’d, 

If ever pity touch’d thee for mankind. 

Go, guard the fire; th’ obferving foe prevent, 
And fafe condu& hiin to Achilles’ tent. 

The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 
That high thro’ fields of air his flight fuftain, 
O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundlefs main; 
Then grafps the wand that caufes fleep to fly, 
Or in foft flumber feals the wakefulcye; * 
Thus arm’d, fwift Hermes {teers his airy way, 
And floops on Hellefpont’s yetounding tea. 





















































NOTES. 

* Jrisnecelfary to obferve to the reader, to avoid 
wonfufion, that two cars are here prepared ; the one 
-drawn by mules, to carry the prefents, and to bring 
wback the body of Afeéfor; the other drawn by horfes, 
in which the herald and Priam rode. 

+ There is not one inltance in the whole //ad of 
any prayer that was juftly preferred, that failed of ’ 
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fuccels, This proceeding of Homer's is very judici- 
ous, and anfwers exa&tly to the true end of poetry, 
which is to pleafe and inffrudt. “Vhus Priam prays 
that #eAiles may ceafe his wrath, and compailionate 
his miferies; and ‘Jupiter grants his requefl: the 
unfortunate king obtains compaflion, and in his moft 
inveterate enemy finds » friend. 


Tue 1LIAD—+BOOK XXIV. 


A beauteous youth, majeltic and divine, 

He {cem’d ; fair offspring of fome-princely line! 
Now twilight veil’d the glaring face of day, * 
And clad the dufky fields in fober gray ; 

What time the herald and the hoary king 
‘Their chariots ftopping, at the filver pring, 
That circling //u3’ ancient marble flows, 
Allow’d their mules and fteeds a fhort repofe. 
Thro’ the dim fhade the herald firft elpies 

A man’s approach, and thus to Prram cries. 

I mark fome foe’s advance: O king! beware; 
This hard adventure claims thy utmoft care: 
For mach f fear, deftruétion hovers nigh: 

Our ftate afks counfel; isit beft to fly? | 

Or, old and helplefs, at his fect to fall, 

Two wretched fuppliants) and for mercy call ? 
Th’ affii€ted monarch fhiver'd with defpair; 

Pale grew his face, and upright Stood his -hair, 
Sunk was his heart; his colour wert-and came; 
A fudden trembling fhook lis aged frame: 
When Hermes greeting, touch’d his royal hand, 
And gentle, thus accofts with‘kind demand. 

Say whither, father! when each mortal fight t 
Is feal’d in fleep, thou wander’ft thro” the night? 
Why roam thy mules and fteeds the plains along, 
Thro’ Grecian foes, fonum’rous and fo ftrong? 


What-could’ft thou hope, fhould thefe thy treafures 


view 
‘Thefe, who with endlefs hate thy race purfue? 





NOTES. 


* The poet by fuch intimations as thele-recalls to 
our minds the exact time which Priam takes up in 


For what defence, alas! could’ft thou. provide? 
Thyfelf not yeung, a weak old man thy guide. 
Yet fuffer not thy foul to fink with dread ; . 
From me no harm fhall] touch thy rev’rend head ; 
From Greece Tl guard thee too; for if thofe lines 
The living image of my father fhines, ve 

Thy words, that {peak benevolence of mind,.” 
Are true, my fon! (the god-like fire rejoin’d) 

Great are my hazards; but the Gods furvey 
My fteps, and fend thee, guardian of my way. 
Hail, and be dleft ! for fearce of mortal kind | 
Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 

Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide ; 
(The facred meffenger of heav’n reply’d) 

But fay, convey’ft thou thro’ the Ionely plains 

What yet molt precious of thy ftore remains, 

To lodge in fafety with fome friendly hand ?. 

Prepar’d perchance to leave thy native land. 

Or fly’ft thou now? What hopes can Troy retain? 

Thy matchlefs fon, her guard and glory, flain! 
The king, alarn’d. Say what, and whence thov 

art, . ‘ or Ae 

Who fearch the forrows of a parent’s heart, 

And know fo well how god-Jike Lle@or dy’d ? 

Thus Priam {poke, and Hermes thus reply’d. 

You tempt me, father, and with pity touch; | 
On this fad fubjeét you inquire too much. 
Oft have thefe eyes that god-like Alecfor view’d 
In glorious fight with Grestaz blood embru’d: 
; I few 

NOTES. ergy 
protection of the Gods. | The feripture is full of 
fuch examples. The flory of Yodd has a wonder- 
ful relation with this of Homer: Tobit Lent his.fon 


his journey to Achilles: he fet out in the evening;. 
and by'the time that he reached the tomb of J/us, it 
was grown fomewhat dark, which fhews that this 
tomb {tood' at fome diflance from the city: here 
JAdercury meets him, and when it was quite dark, 
guides him into the prefence. of Achilles. By thefe 
ancthods we may difcover how exaétly the poct pre- 
lerves the unitics of time and place, and he allots 
{pace fuflicient for the aétions which he defcribes, 
«and yet does not croud more incidents into any inter- 
valof ‘time than may be executed inas much as he 
allows: thus it being improbable that fo ftubborn 
aman as Achiies fhould relent in a few moments, 
ahe poet allows a whole night for this affair, fo that 
Priam has leifure enough to go and return, and time 
enough remaining to perfuade Achilles. 

+ Jt was an opinion that obtained in thofe early 
days, that Jupiter frequently fent fome friendly mef- 
fengers to protect the innocent, fo that Z/omer might 
intend to give his reader a IeQure of morality, by 
telling us that this unhappy king was under the 

No, 19. 






to Rages, acity of Adedia, to receive.a confiderable 
fum; Tobias did not know the way ; he found at his 
door a young man cloathed with a majeltic glory, 
which attracted admiration; it was an angel under 
the form ofa man. ‘This angel being afked who 
he was, anfwered (as Mercury does here) by a fiQion ; 
he faid that he was of the children of //rae?, Uhat his 
name was /zarias, and that he was the fon af dna 
aias. This angel condu&ted Todas in falety; he 
gave him inflruétions: and when he was to receive 
the recumpence which the father and fon offered 
him, he declared that he was the angel of the Jord, 
took his flight towards heaven, and’ difappeared. 
Here is a great conformity in the ideds and in the 
flyle ; and the example of our author fo long before 
Toit, proves, that this opinion of God's feuding his 
angels to the aid of man was very commion, and 
much fpread amongll the Pagans in thofe fornier, 
times, 
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1 faw him, when'like Feve his flames he toft 
On thoufand fhips, and wither’d halfa hoft: 
J faw, but heJp’d not: ftern Achilles” ire 
¥orbad affiftance, and enjoy’d the fire. 
For him I ferve,.of Myrmidontan race ; 
One fhip convey’d us from our native place; 
Polyétor is my fire, an honour’d name,. 
Old like thyfelf, and not unknown to fame 3 
Of fev’n his fons by whom the lot was caft 
‘Ce ferve our prince, it fell on me, the laft,’ 
"Fo watch this quarter my adventure falls, 
For with the morn the Grerks attack your walls ; 
Sleeplefs they fit, impatient to engage, | 
And fearce their rulers check their martial rage. 
If then thou art of flern Pelides’ trains, 
The mournful monarch thus rejoin’d again) 
Ab tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 
‘My fon’s dear relics? what befalls him dead? 
Tlave dogs difmember’d on the naked plains, 
Or yet unmangled reft his cold remains ? 
©) favour’d of the fkies! (thus anfwer’d then 
‘The pow’ that mediates between Gods and men) 
Nor degs nor vultures have thy Heélor rent, 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent: 
"This the twelfth ev’ning fince he refted there, 
Untouch’d by worms, untainted by the air. 
Still as durora’s ruddy beam is spread, 
Round his friend’s tomb Achilles drags the dead 5 
Yet undisfigur’d, or in limb or face, 
All freflvhe lies, with ev’ry living grace, 
‘Majeftieal in death! No ftains are found 
“er all the corfe,and clos’d is ew’ry wound ; 
(Tho’ many a wound they gave) fome heav’nly care, 
Some hand divine, preferves him ever. fair: 
Or all the hoft of heav’n, to whom he led: 
A life fo grateful, Mill regard him dead. . 
Thus fpoke to Priam the celeftial guide, 
And joyful thus the royal fire reply’d. 


gp a 


NOT ES. 

- & Elomer now begins, after a beautiful and long 
fable, to give the moral of it, and difplay his poetical 
juftice in rewards and punifhments: thus 4 
fonght in a bad caufe, and therefore fuffers in the 
Wefence of its, but becaufe he was a good man, and 
obedient to the Gods in other refpects, his very re~- 
miains- become the care of heaven. It is necel- 
fary to take notice to the reader, that nothing is 
more admirable than the condudl ol LI omer through- 
out his whole poem, in refpect to morality. If the 
reader does not obferve the morality of the Hiad, he 
tofes half, and the nobler part of it's beauty: he 
rads it as a common romance, and miflakes the 
ehief alm of it, which is to inftrudct. 


& 


thus Aleéor 


Bleft is the man who pays the Gods above* . 
The conftant tribute of refpe&t and love ! 
Thofe who inhabit the Ohznpian bow’r 

My fon forgot not, in exalted pow’r; ; 
And heav’n, that ev’ry virtue bears in mind, 
Ev'n to the afhes of the juft is kind. 

But thou, O gen’rous youth! this goblet take, 
| A pledge of gratitude for LZeétar’s fake 5 

. And while the fav’ring Gods our fleps furvey, 

' Safe to Pelides’ tent condu@t my way. 

To whom the Jatent God. O king forbeaz 
To tempt my youth, for aptis youth ro err: 

But can J, abfent from my prince’s fight,t+ 
| Take gifts in fecret, that muft fhun the light * 
| What from our mafter’s int’reft thus we draw,.” 
Is but a licens’d theft that ’fcapes the law. 
Refpe@ting him, my fonl abjures th’ offence ; 
And as the crime,. I dread the confequence. 
Thee, far as Arges, pleas’d I could convey 3. 
| Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way: 
| On thee attend, thy fafety to maintain, 
; O'er pa hlefs forefts, or the roaring main. 

He faid; then took the chariot at a bound, 
And fnatch’d the reins, and whirl’d the lafh around: 
Before th’ infpiring God that urg’d them on, 
The courfers fly, with f{pirit not their own.. 

. And now they reach’d the naval walls, and found 

The guards repafling, while the bowls go round 3 

Qn thefe the virtue of his wand:he tries, 

| And pours deep flumber on their watchful eyes :. 

| Then heav’d the maffy. gates, remov’d the bars, 
And o’er the trenches led the rolling cars. 

Unfeen, thro’ all the hoftile camp they went, 

And new approach’d Pelides’ lofty tent. 

Of fir the roof was rais’d, and cover’d o’er t 

| With reeds colle€ted from the marfhy fhore ;. 

| And, fene’d with palifades, a hall of flare, 

(Thework of foldiers) where the hero fat. 
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+ Priam offers Adereury (whom he looks upon as. 
. afoldier of Achilles) a prefent, which he refufes be- 
, caufe his prince is ignorant of it: this prefent he 
calls a direét theft or rabbery ; which may fhew. us 
. how ftri€t the notions of juflice were in the days of 
Homer, when if a prince’s fervant received any pre- 
fent without the knowledge of his mafler, he was 

-efleemeda thief and a robber. 

{ The reader has here a full and exact defcription 
of the tentof Achilles: this royal pavilion was built 
with long palifadoes made of firs the top of it 
covered with reeds, and the infide was divided into- 
feveral apartments: thus Achilles had his large hall,. 
and behind. it were Judging roonis, So inthe ninth 
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Large was the door, whofe well-compa@ted ftrength | The king, confirm'd from heav’n, alighted there, 


A. folid pine-tree barr’d, of wond’rous length; 
Scarce three ftrong Greeks could Tift it’s mighty 
weight, : 
But great Achilles {ingly clos’d the gate, 
Vhis Hermes (fuch the pow’r of Gods) fet wide ; 
‘Then fwift alighted the celeftial guide, 
And thus, reveal’d—Hear, prince! and underfland 
Thou ow’ft thy guidance to no mortal hand: 
. Hermes J am, defcended from above, 
“Vhe King of Arts, and meffenger of. ‘Jove. 
Farewel: to fhun Achilles’ fight I fly; 
Uncommon are fuch favours of the fky, ; 
Nor ftand confelt to frail mortality, 
Now fearlefs enter, and prefer thy pray’rs 5 
Adjure him by. his father’s filver hairs,* 
His fon, his mother! urge him to beftow 
Whatever pity that ftern heart can know. 
Thus having faid, he vanifh’d from his eyes, 
And in amoment fhot into the fkies:: 





NOTES. 
. book Phenix has a bed prepared for him in one 
apartment, Patroclus has another for himfelf and 
his captive Jphis, and Achilles has a third for himfelf 
and his miftrefs Diomeda. But we muft not ima- 
gine that the other Myrmidons had tents of the like 
dimenfions: they were inferior to this royal one of 
Achilles : which-indeed is no better than an hovel, 
yet agrees very well with the duties of a foldier, and 
the fimplictty of thofe early times. We are of 
epinion that fuch fixed tents were not ufed by the 
Grecians in their common marches, but only during 
the time of fieges, when their long {tay in one place 
made it neceflary to build fuch tents as are here de- 
fcribed ; at other times they lay like Diomed in the 
tenth book, in the open air, their fpears flanding 
upright, to be ready upon any alarm; and with 
the hides of beafts {pread on the ground, inftead of 
a bed. It-is worthy obfervation, that Homer, even 
upon fo trivial an occafion, as the defcribing the 
tent of Achilles, takes am opportunity to fhew the 
fuperior flrength of hishero ; and tells us that three 
men could fearee open the door of his pavilion, but 
Achilles could open it alone. 

* Priaa docs not entirely follow the inflrulions 
of Mercury, but only calls to his remembrance his 
aged father Peleus: and this was judicioufly done 
by Priam: for what motive to compaflion’ could 
arife from the mention of Thesis, who was a God- 
defs, and incapable of misfortune? Or how could 
Neaplolemus be any inducement :to make Achilles pity 


Persian, when at the fame time he flourifhed in the: 








| misfortunes he fuffered. 





And left his aged herald on the cas. 

With folemn pace thro’ various rooms he went, 
And found Achilles in his inner tent : 
There fat'the hero; Alcimus the brave, 
And great Automedsn, attendance gave: 
Thefe ferv’d his perfon at the royal feaft, 
Around, at awful diftance, ftood the reft. ~ 


Unfeen by thefe, the king his entry made; 
And proftrate now before Achilles laid, 
Sudden, (a venerable fight !) appears ;+ 
E-nbrac’d his knecs, and bath’d his hands in tears.; 
Thofe cireful hands his kiffés prefs’d, embru’d 
Ev’n with the belt, the deareft of his blood !. 

As when a wretch, (who confcious of his crime, - 
Purfu’d for murder, ffies his native clime) 
Jufl gains fome frontier, breathlefs, pale, amaz’d! 
All gaze, all wonder : thus Achilles gaz’d : 
Thus ftood th’ attendants ftupid with furprize :- 
All mute, yet feem’d to queftion with their eyes :° 

Each’ 





NOTES. 
greateft profperity? therefore Priam-only- mentions 
his father feleus, who, like him, ftood upon the: 
very brink of the grave, and was liable to the fame 
But how then: fhall we - 
jutify Adercury, who gave him fuch inftruétions « 
with relation to Thetis ? Allthat can be faid is, that 
Thetis, though a Goddefs, has through the whole 
courfe of the Ziad been defcribed as a partner in all ! 
the affliQions of Achilles, and confequently might be 
made ufe of as an inducement to raife the compailion 
of Achilles. Priam might have faid, I conjure thee 
by the love thou beareft to thy mother, take pity on - 
me! For if fhe who is a goddefs would grieve for 
the Jofs of her beloved fon, how greatly muft the 
lofs of Heétor affi&t the unfortunate Hecuda and 
Priam ? . 

+ We believe this interview between Priam and - 
Achilles would furnifh’an admirable fiibje& for a. 
painter in the furprize of Achilles, and'the other {pec- 
tators, the attitude of Priam, and the forrows in the 
countenance of this unfortunate king. ‘That cir- 
cumftance of Priam’s kifling the hands of Achilles is 
immitably fine; .he kiffed, fays P/omer, the hants« £. 
Achilles ; thofe terrible, murderous hands that had 
robbed him of fo many fons: by thefe two words 
the poet recals to our mind all the noble aQions 
performed by Achilks in the whole Had; and at the 
fame time ftrikes us with the utmof compallion for 
this unhappy king, who is reduced fo low, as to be 
obliged to kifs thofe hands that had flain his Gub- 
jects, and ruined his kingdom and faruily. 
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Hach look’d on other, none the filence broke, 
Till thus at laft che kingly f{uppliant {poke. 

Ah think, thou favour’d of the pow’rs divine ! * 
“Think of thy father’s age, and pity mine; 
In me, that rather’s rev’rend image trace, 
"Thefe Jilver hairs, that venerable face ; 
His trembling limbs, his helplefs perion, fee! 
In allimy equal, but in mifery! 
Yet now, oerhaps, fome turn of human fate 
Expels him helplefs from his peaceful ftate.; 


‘Lhink, from fume pow’rful foe thou {ee’ft him * 


fly, 

And beg protection with.a feeble cry. 
Yee fill ene comfort in his foul may rife ; 
He hears his.fon itill lives to glad his eyes ; 
And hearing {till may hope, a better day 
May fend him thee, to chace that foe away. ~ 
Nocomfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, Z 
‘The beft, the braveit uf my fons are {flain! 
Yet what a.race? ere Greece to flion came, 
‘The pledge of many a lov’d, andloving dame= 
WNincteen.one mother bore—Dead,. all are dead ! 
How oft, alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 
Still one was left, their lofs to recompenfe ; 
His father’s hope, his country’s laft defence. 
Him too thy rage has flain! beneath thy ftecl 
Unhappy in his country’s caufe he fell! 

- For him, thro’ hoftile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proffrate at thy feet I lay; 





NOTES. 
* The curiofity of the reader muft needs be 
awakened to know how Achilles would behave to 
this unfortunate king; it requircs all the art of the 
poet to fuflain the violent charaCter of Achilles, and 


yet at the fame time to foften him into compaffion. ' 


‘To this end the poct ufes no preamble, but breaks 
direQly into that circumftance which is mott Ikely 
_ to mollify-hiin, and the two firft words he utters are, 


fee thy father, O Achilles, in me! Nothing could be + 


more happily imagined than this entrance into his 
fpeech ; Achilles has every where been defcribed as 
bearing a great affeCtion to his father, and by two 
words the pect recals all the tendern: fs that love and 
duty can fugecfl to an affectionate fon. Priam tells 
Achilles, What Flector fell in the defence of his coua- 
try: this was not.inferted accidentally 5 it could not 
fail of having a very,good cffeet upon Achilles, not 


only as are brave nan naturally loves another, but. 
as it implies that Afeé/ar had no particular enmity | 
againtt dchiles, but that though he fought againit | 


him, it was in defence of his country. “Phe reader 
will obferve that Prva repeats the beginning of his 
Speceh, and recals his father to his memory in the 





Large gifts proportion’d to thy wrath I bears 

Oh near the wretched, aad the Gods revere ! 
Think ef thy father, and this face behold! 

See him in me, as helplels and asold! 

Tho’ not fo wretched : there'he yields to me, 

The firft of-men in fov’reign -mifery. 

Thus fore’d to kneel, thus grov’ling to ‘embrace 

The fcourge and ruin of my realm.and race; ~ 

Suppliant my children’s murd’rer to implore, 

And kifs thofe hands yet reeking with their gore! 

Thefe words foft pity in the chief infpire,t 
Touch’d with the dear remembrance of his fire. 
Then with his hand (as proftrate fill he lay) 

The old man’s check he gently turn’d away. 
Now each.by turns indulg’d the gufh of woe; 
And now the mingled tidestogether flow: 

This low-on earth, that gently bending ‘o’er, 

A father one, and.one a fon deplore: — 

But great Achilles diff’ rent paflions rend, 

And now his fire he mourns, and now his friend. 
Th’ infeQious foftnefs thro’ the heroes ran ; 

One univerfal folemm fhow’r began; f 
They bore as herocs, but they felt as man. 

Sutiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From’the high throne divine Achilles rofe ; 
The rev’rend monarch by the hand he.rais’d; 
On his white beard and form majeftic gaz’d, 
Not unrelenting: then ferene began 
With werds to foath the miferable man. 


Alas ! 





Be aie N OT E 8s: . 
conclufion of it. This is done with great judgment ; 
the poct takes care to enforce his petition with the 
flrongeft motive, .and leaves it freth upon his me- 
mory; and-poffibly Priam might perceive that the 
mention of his father had made a deeper impreffion 
upon Achiles than any, other part of his’ petition, 
therefore while the mind of Achilles dwells upon it, 
he again fets him before his imagination by this re- 
petition, and foftens him into compailion. 

+ We are now come almoft to the end of the 
poem, and confequently to-the end of the anger of 
Achilles: and Ffomer has defcribed the abatement of 
it with excellent judgment. We may here obferve 
how neceflary the conducl of Hamer was, in fending 
Thetis to prepare her fon to ule Priam with civility 
it would have been ill fuited with the violent temper 
ol Achilles to have ufed Priam with tendernels with- 
out fuch = pre-admonition; nay, the. unexpeéed 
fight of his enemy might probably have carried him 
into violence and rage: but Homer has avoided 
thefe ubfurditics 5 for Achilles being already prepared 
for a reconciliation, the mifery of this venerable 
prince naturally melts him into compallion. 
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ILIAD——BOOK XXIV. 


- THE 
"mgr A TE I gS POETICS ES SES GI CCE LO AISI, 


Alas! what weight of anguifh haft thou known?* 
Unhappy prince! thus guardlefs and alone 
"To pafs thro’ foes, and thus undaunted face 
"The man whofe fury has deftroy’d thy race? 
Hreav’n fure has arm’d thee with a heart of ffcel, 
‘A ftrength proporticn'd to the woes you feel. 
Rife then: let reafon mitigate our care : 
To mourn, avails not: manis born to bear. 
Such is, alas! the Gods fevere decree ; 
They, only they ere bleft, and only free. 
Two urns by Fove’s high throne have ever flood, t 
"The fource of evil one, and one of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Bleflings to thefe, to thofe diftributes ills ; 
'To moft, he mingles both: the wretch decreed 
‘To talle the bad, unmix’d, is curft indeed ; 
Purfued by wrongs, by meagre famine driv’n, 
He wanders, outcaft both of eartli and heaven. 
‘The happieft taite not happinefs fincere, 
But find the cordial draught is dafh’d with care. 


’ 


Who more than Peleus {hone in wealth and pow’r? f. 


What ftars concurring bleft his natal hour? 

A realm, a Goddefs, to his wifhes giv’n, 
Grac’d by the Gods with all the gifts of heav’n! 
One evil yet o’ertakes his Jateft day, 

No race fucceeding to imperial {way : 

’ An only fon! and he (alas!) ordain’d 

To fall untimely in a foreign land! 


NO FES. 


whole //ad than this before us: omer, to thew that 
Achilles was not a:mere foldier; here draws him as a 
perfon of excellent fenfe and found reafon: Plato 
himfelf could not {peak more like-a true philofopher: 


and it was a piece of great judgment thus to defcribe |. 


him; for the reader would have retained but a very 
indifferent opinion of the hero of a poem,’ that had 
no qualification but mere firength: it alfo fhews 
the art of the poet thus to defer this part of his cha- 
racter to the very conclufion of the poem: by thefe 
means ‘he fixes an jdea of his greatnefs upon our 
minds, and makes his hero go off the ftage with ap- 
plaufe. Neither does he here afcribe more wifdom 
to Achilles than he might really be mafter of ; for he 
had Chiron and Phaentx for his tutors, and a God- 
defs.for his mother. 


+ This is an admirable allegory, and very beau- |. 


tifully imagined by the poct. ~ It feerms borrowed’ 

from the eaftern way of {penking, and bears a great 

refemblanee to fevcral expreflions in fcripture: 

thus in the Pfalms, Inthe hand of the Lord there is a 

cup, and he poureth out of the fame 3. as Jor the dregs 

Oe ail the ungodly of the earth Joall drink them, 
O. 200 






* There is not a more beautiful paflage in the 


} See him, in Z7roy, the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curfe of thine! 
Thou too, old man, haft happicr days beheld ; 
In riches once, in children once excell'd ; 
Extended Phrygia own’d thy ample reign,t 
And all fair Leféos’ blifsful feats contain, 
And all wide /fellefpont’s unmeafur’d main. 
But fince the God his hand has pleas’d to turny. 
And fil thy meafure from his bitter urn, 
-What fees the fun, but haplefs heroe$ falls? 
War, and the blood of men, furround thy walls! 
What muftbe, muft be. Bear thy tot,’ nor fhed 
Thefe unavailing forrows o’er the déad ; 
Thou canft not call him from the Stygian fhore, 
But thou, alas! may’it live to fuffer more ! 
To whom the king. O favour’d of the fkics ! 
Here let me grow to easth! fince Hedcior lies } 
‘On the bare beech, depriv’d of obfequies. 
Ob give me Ae&or! to my eyes reftore 
His corfe, and take the gifts: I afk no more. 
Thou, as thou may’{t, thefe boundlefs ftores enjoy ; 
Safe may’ft thou fail, and turn thy wrath from Zroys ° 
So fhall thy pity and forbearance give 
| A weak old man to fee the light and live ! 
Move me no more, (Achilles thus replies, 
While kindling anger {parkled in his eyes) § 
Nor feek by tears my fteady foul to bend ; 
To yield thy Heéfor I myfelf intend : 
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For 





- NOTE S. 

It was the cuftom of the Fews to give condemned 
_perfons juft before execution, wine mixed with 
myrrh, to make them lefs fenfible of pain: thus 
‘Proverbs xxxi. 6. Grue firong drink to him that ts 
ready to perifh, This cuftom was fo frequent among 
the Fews, that the cup which was given before ex- 
ecution, came to denote death itfelf, as in that paf 
lage, Father, tet thrs cup pafs from me. : 

+ Homer here gives us a piece of pedgraphy, and 
fhews the full extent of Priam’s kingdom. Le/bos 
bounded it on the fouth, PArygia on the eaft, and 
‘the Hellefpont on the north. This'kingdom, ac- 
cording to Strabo in the 13th book, was divided 
‘into nine dynafties, who all depended upon Préam 


as their king: fo that what F/omer here relates of 
Priam’s power is literally truc, and confirmed by 
hiftory. 


We believe every reader muft be furprized to 
fee’ Achilles fly out into fo fudden'a paftion, without 
‘any apparent reafon for it. It cai fcarce be ima-. 
gined that the name of /Yeéfor could throw him in.. 
‘to fo much violence, when he had heard it mention.’ 
‘ed with patierice and calmnefs ‘by? L’r/aa_ in this: 
} very conference: ¢fpecially if we remember that 
7 A. billes 
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For know, from ‘Zove my Goddefs-mother came, 

(Old Ocean’s daughter, filver-footed dame) 

Nor eom’ft thou but by heav’n; nor com’ft alone, 

Some God impels with courage not thy own: 

No humam hand the weighty gates unbarr’d, 

Nor could the boldeft of our youth-haye dar’d 

To pafs our out-works, or elude the guard. 

Ceafe ; leit neglectful of high Fsve's command 

1 fhow thee, king!-thou tread’!t on hoftile land ; 

Releafe my knees, thy fuppliant arts give o’er, 

And (hake the purpofe of my foul no more. 
The fire obey’d him, trembling and o’er-aw’d. 

Achilles, like a lion, ruth’d abroad: 

Automedsn and Alcimus attend, — 

(Whom moft he honoar’d, fince he loft his friend ;) 

‘Thefe to unycke the mules and horfes went, 

And led the hoary herald to the tent ; 

Next heap’d on high th: num’rous prefents bear 

(Great Hleéor’s rantom) from the polifh’d car. 

‘Two {plendid mantles, and a carpet fpread, 

They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dead. 

Then call the handmaids with aflittant toil 

‘To wafh the body, and anoint with oil ; 

Apart from Priam, left th’ unhappy fire 

Provok’d to paffion, once more rouze to ire 

The ftern Pelides ; and nor facred age, 

Nor Fove’s command, fhould check the rifing rage. 

This done, the garments o’er the corfe they {pread; 

Achilles lifts it to the fun’ral bed: 


NOTES. 
Achilles had aGtually determined to reftore the body of 
Heétor to Priam. The words in the original will 
bear another interpretation, and fuch a one as na- 
turally folves the difficulty, The meaning of the 
paffage is this: Priam perceiving that- his addrefs 
had mollified the heart of Achilles, takes this oppor- 
tunity to perfuade him to give over the war, and 
return home; efpecially fince his anger was fuf- 
ficiently fatisficd by the fall of Heder, Immedi- 
ately Achilles takes fire at this propofal,. and an- 
{wers, “ Is it not enough that I have determined to 
reftore thy fon? afk no more, left I retract that 
xefolution.”” In this view we fee a natural reafon 
for the fudden paflion of Achilles, This is farther 
confirmed from what follows in the latter end of 
this interview, where Achilles afks Priam how many 
days he would.requeft for the interment of Fleéfor ? 
Achilles had refufed to give over the war, but yet 
confents to intermit it a few days; and then the 
fenfe will be this: ‘(I will not confent to return, 
home, but afk a time fora ceffation, and it fhall be 
granted.” And what moft ftrongly {peaks for this 


Then, while the body on the car they laid, 
He groans, aud calls en lov’d Patrsclus’ thade. 

If, in that gloom which never light muft know, 
The déeds of mortals touch the ghofts below : 
O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulfil 
(Reftoring Hector) heav'n’s unqueftion’d will. 
‘The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 

To grace thy manes, and adorn thy fhrine. 

He faid, and ent’ring, took his feat of flate, 
Where full before him rev’rend Priam fat: 

To whom, compos’d, the god-like chief begun, 
Lo! to thy pray’r reftor’d, thy breathlefs fon ; 
Extended on the fun’ral couch he lies ; 

And foon as morning paints the eaflern kkics, 
The fight is granted to thy longing eyes. 

But now the peaceful hours of facred night | 
Demand refection, and to reft invite: 

Nor thou, O father! thus confum’d with woe, 
‘The common cares that nourifh life, forego. 
Not thus did Niebe, of form divine, * 

A parent once, whofe forrows equall’d thine: 

Six youthful fons, as many blooming maids 

In one fad day beheld the Stygian fhades ; 

Thefe by Apolle’s filver bow were flain, 

Thofe, Gynthia’s arrows ftretch’d upon the plain, 
So was her pride chaftis’d by wrath divine, 

Who match’d her own with bright Lafona’s line ; 
But two the Goddefs, twelve the Queen enjoy’d ; 
Thofe boafted twelve th’ avenging two deftroy’d. 
~ Steep’d 
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NOTES. 
interpretation is the anfwer of Priam; I afk, fays 
he, eleven days to bury my fon, and then let the 
war commence again, Since # muff be fo, fince you 
neceffitate me to it; or fince you will not be per-~ 
fuaded to leave thefe fhores. The reader may 
be pleafed to obferve that this is the laft fally of the 
refentment of Achilles; and the poct judicioufly 
‘defcribes him moderating it by his own reflection: 
fo that his reafon now prevails over his anger, and 
the defign of the poem is fully executed. 

* Achilles, to comfort Priam, tells him a known 
hiftory ; which was very proper to work this effect. 
Niobe had Joft all her children, Priam had fome re- 
maining. Nicée’s had becn nine days extended on 
the earth, drowned in their blood, in the fight of 
their people, without any one prefenting himfelf 
to-interr them: Leder ‘had likewife been twelve 
days, but in the midft of ‘his enemies ; therefore it 
is no wonder that no one has paid him the laft 
duties. The Gods at laft interred Miobe’s children, 
and the Gods likewife are concerned to procure 
honourable funegals for Fedor, 


' 
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Steep’d in their blood, and in the duft outf{pread, 
Nine days neglected Jay expos’d the dead ; 
None by to weep them, to inhnme them none ; 

For Jove had turn’d the nation all to {tone :) 

he Gods themfelves at length relenting, gave 
Th’ unhappy race the honours of a grave. 
Herfelf a rock, (for fuch was heav’n’s high will) 
Thro’ defarts wild now pours a weeping rill ; 
Where round the bed whence Achelsiis {prings, 
‘The wat'ry fairies dance in mazy rings, 
There high on S/ylus his fhaggy brow, 
She flands her own fad monument of wee; } 
The rock for ever la(fts, the tears fur ever low. 

Such. gricfs, O king! have other parents 
known; : 

Remember their’s, and mitigate thy own. 
‘The care of heav’n thy Heétor has appear’d,. 
Ner fhal! he lie unwept, and uninterr’d; 
Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown’d, 
And all the eyes of Jon {tream around. 

He faid, and rifing, chofe the victim ewe 
With filver fleece, which his attendants flew. 
‘The limbs they fever from the reeking hide, 
With {kill prepare them, and in parts divide : 
Each on the coals the fep’rate morfels lays, 
And hafty, Matches from the rifing blaze. 
With bread the glitt’ring canifters they load, 
Which round the board dursmedon beftow'd : 
The chief himfelf to each his portion plac’d, 
And each indulging fhar’d in {weet repalt. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreft, 
‘The wond ring hero eyes his royal gueft ; 

No lefs the royal gueit the hero eyes, * 

His god-like afpeét and majellic fize; 

Here, youthful grace and noble fire engage, 
And there, the mild benevolence of age. 
Thus gazing long, the filence neither broke, 
(A folemn fcenc!) at length the father fpoke. 

Permit me now, belov’d of Fove!/ to tteep 
My careful temples in the dew of fleep : 
¥or fince the day that number’d with the dead 
My haplefs fon, the duft has been my bed, 





NOTES. 

* The poet omits no epportunity of praifing his 
hero Achilles, and it ts obfervable that he now com- 
mends him for his more amiable qualitics: he 
foftens the terrible idea we have conceived of him 
as a warrior, with feveral virtucs of humanity; and 
the angry, vindidtive foldier is become calm and 
compallionate. In this place he makes his very 
enemy admire his perfonage, and be aflonifhed at 
his manly beauty. So that though courage be his 
mott diftinguifhing charaer, yet Achilles is ad- 








‘| Soft fleep a ftranger to my weeping eyes, 


My only food, my forrows and my, fighs ! 
Till now, encourag’d by the grace you give, 
I fhare thy banquet, and confent to live. 

With that, Achilles bad prepare the bed, 
With purple foft, and fhaggy carpets fpread; 
Forth, by the flaming lights, they bend thcir way, 
And place the couches, and the cov’rings lay. 
Then he: Now father fleep, but fleep not here ; 
Confult thy fafety, and forgive my fear, : 
Left any Argrve (at this hourawake, 

To afk our counfel, or our orders take) + 
Approaching fudden to our open’d tent, 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 
Should fuch report thy honour’d perfon here, 
The king of men the ranfom might defer. 
But fay with fpeed, if aught of thy defire 
Remains unafk’d ; what time the rites require 
T” interr thy Heéfor ? For, fo long we ftay 
Our flaught’ring arm, and bid the hofis obey. 

If then thy will permit (the monarch faid) 
To finith all due honours to the dead, 

This, of thy grace accord: to thee are known 
The fears of Lion, clos’d within her town, 
And at what diftance from our walls afpire 
The hills of /de, and forefts for the fire. 

Nine days to vent our forrows I requett, 

The tenth fhall fee the fun’ral and the feaft ; 


| The next, to raife his monument be giv’n; 


The twelfth we war, if war be doom’d by heav’n! 
This thy requeft (reply’d the chief) enjoy‘: 

Till then, our arms fufpend the fall of Tray. 
Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 

The old man’s fears, and turn’d within the tent; 

Where fair Brifeis bright in blooming charms 

Expects her hero with defiring arms. 

But in the porch the king and herald reft, 

Sad dreams of care yet wand’ring in their breaft. 

Now Gods and men the gifts of fleep partake ; 

Induitrious Hermes only was awake, 

The king's return revolving in his mind, 

To pafsthe ramparts, and the watch to blind, 

The 
NOTES. - 

mirable both for the endowments of niind and 

body, 

+ The poct here fhews the importance of Achilies 

in the army; though 4gamemnon be the general, 

yet all che chief commanders apply to him for ad- 

vice: and thus he promifes Priam a ceflation of arme 

for feveral days, purely by his own authority, The 

method that Achilles took to confirm the truth of 

the ceffation, agrees with the cuftom which we ufé 


at this day, he gave him his hand upon it, 
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The pow’r defcending hover’d o’er his head: ~ At Scea’s gates they mect the mourning wain, 
And fleep’(t thou, father ? (thus the vifion faid) Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the flaim. 
Now doit thou fleep, when FHeéfor is reftor’d ? The wife and mother, frantic with defpair, «© 
Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian lord ? ; Kils his pale cheek, and rend their {catcer’d hair: 
Thy prefence here fhould ftern 4trides fee, Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay; . 
Thy fill-furviving fons may fue for thee, And there had figh’d and forrow’d out the day; 
May offer all thy treafures yet contain, - But god-like Priam trom the chariot rofe ; 
‘To {pare thy age ; and offer all in vain. : Forbear (he cry’d) this violence of woes, 
Wak’d with the word, the trembling fire arofe, # Firft to the palace let the car proceed, 
And rais’d his friend: the God before him goes, Then pour your boundle fs forrows o’er the dead. 
Jie joins the mules, direéts them with his hand, * The waves of people at his word divide, 
And moves in filence-thro’ the hoftile land. Slow rolls the chariot thro’ the following tide ; 
When now to Xanthus’ yellow flream they drove, i Ev’n to the palace the fad pomp they wait: 
Xanthus, immortal progeny of “Fove) They weep, and place him on the bed of ftate. 2 
The winged Deity forfook their view, ‘ A melancholy choir attend around,* 
Andina moment to Olympus flew. With plaintive fighs, and muific’s folemn found + 
Now fhed Aurora round her faffron ray, Alternately they fing, alternate flow ‘ 
Sprung thro’ the gates of light, and gave the day: Th’ obedient tears, melodious in their woe. ! 
Charg’d with their mournful load, to //on go While deeper forrows groan froni each full heart, 
The fage and king, majeftically flow. And Nature {peaks at ev'ty paufe of Art. 
Caffandra firft beholds, from Jéon’s {pire, ~ Firlt to the corfe the weeping confort flew ; + 
The fadiproceflion of her hoary fire, ~~ Around his neck her milk-white arms fhe threw, 
‘Then, as the penfive pomp advanc’d more near, Aad oh my Heéfor / oh my lord! fhe cries, 
Her breathlefs brother ftretch’d upon the bier : Snatch’d in thy bloom from thefe defiring eyes " 
A fhow’r of tears o’erflows her beauteous eyes, Thou to the difmal realms for ever gone! a 
AJarming thus all f/on with her cries. And [ abandon’d, defolate, alone ! te ee 
Turn here your fteps, and here your eyesemploy, | Anonly fon, once comfort of our pains, 
Ye wretched daughters, and ye fons of Tray! - Sad product now of haplefs love remains ! 
If e’er ye rufh’din crouds, with vaft delight Never to manly age that fon fhall rife, 
‘To hail your hero glorious from the fight ; Or with increafing graces glad my eyes: 
Now mect him dead, and let your forrows flow ! For /ion now (her great defender flain) 
Your common triumph, and your common woe. Shall fink a {moking ruin on the plain. 
In thronging crouds they iffue to the plains, Who now proteéts her wives with guardian care? 
Norman, nor woman, in the walls remains, | Who faves her infants from the rage of war? 
In ev’ry face the felf-fame gricf is fhown, Now holtile ficets muft waft thofe infants o’er, 
And Troy fends forth one univerfal groan, (Thofe wives muft wait ’em) toa foreign fhore! 
: Thou 
NOTES. NOTE S. , 


* ‘This'-was a cuffom generally received, and | whereas thefe women might with decency indulge 
which paffed from the Febewi to the Greeks, Ro- | themfelves in all the Jamentation that fondnefs and 
mans, and Afiatics. There were weepers by pro- | grief could fuggeft. The wife, the mother of Hec- 
feflion, ‘of both fexes, who fung doleful tunes round | for, and Helen, are the three perfons introduced ; 
the dead. Leelefiafticus xii, 5. Jen a man Jhall go | and thongh they all mourn upon the fame occafion, 
into the houfe of his eternity, there fhall encompafs him | yet their lamentations are fo different, that not a 
tweepers. Lt appears from St. AZatrhew xi. 17, that | fentence that is [poken by the one, could be made 
children were Hkewife employed in this office. ufe of by the other : Andromache [peaks like a tender 
+ The poct judicioufly makes Priam to be filent | wife, Hezuda like a fond mother, and Helen mourns 
in this general lamentation ; he has already borne | with forrow rifing from felf-accufation : Hudronache 
a fullicient fhare in thefe forrows, in. the tent of | commends his bravery, Alveuba his manly beauty, 
Achilles, and faid what grief can di€tate.to a father | and fYelen his gentleness and humanity.—/domer is- 
anda king upon fuch a melancholy fubje@. But | very concife in defcribing the funeral of Hector, 
he introduces three women as chief mourners, and | which was but ancceflary picce of conduct, after he: 
fpeaks only in general of the lamentation of the men | had been fo fullinthat of Palrochis. : 
of Trey, an excels of forrow being unmanly : : : 
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AView of TROY & the adjacent Country, pomting® out thé spéts where the Various BATTLES were fought 


as mentioned in HOMERS _JLIAD. 
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Thou too, my fon! to.barb’rous climes fhalt go, 
The fad companion of thy mother’s woe ; 
Driv’n hencé 2 flave before the vi€tor’s fword; 
Condemn’d to‘toil for fome inhuman lord. 
Or elfe fome Greek whofe father preft the plain, 
Or fon, or brother, by great Hefor flain ; . 
In Heéor’s blood his vengeance fhall enjoy,” 
And hurl thee headlong trom the tow’rs-of Troy. 
For thy ftern father never fpar’d a foe: 
Thence all thefe tears, and all this fcene of woe! - 
‘Thence, many evils his fad parents bore, 
His parents many, but his confort more. 
Why gav’ft thou not to me thy dying hand ? 
And why receiv’d not I thy laft command ? 
Some word thou would’ ft have {poke, which fadly dear, 
My foul might keep, or utter with a tear; 
Which never, never could be loft in air, 
Fix’d in ny heart, and oft repeated there! 
Thus to her weeping maids the makes her moan ; 
Her weeping handmatds echo groan for groan. 
The mournful mother next fuftains her part. 
Oh thou; the beft, the dearelt to my heart! 
Of all my race thou :nolt by heav’n approv’d, 
And by th’ immortals ev’n in death belov’d ! 
While all my other fons in barb’rous bands 
Achilles bound, and fold to foreign lands, 
This felt no chains, but went a glorious ghoft 
Free, and a hero to the Styg/an coat. 
Sentenc’d, ’tis true, by his inhuman doom,, 
Thy noble corfe was dragg’d around the tomby. 
(The tomb of him thy warlike arm had flain):- 
Ungen’rous infult, impotent and vain.! 
Yet glow’ft thou frefi with ev’ry living grace, 
No mark of pain, or violence of face ; 
Rofy and fair! as Phacbus’ filver bow 
Difmifs’d thee gently to the thades below.- 
- ‘Thus {poke the dame, and melted into tears. 
Sad Helen next in pomp of gricf appears: 
Fatt from the fhining {luices of her eyes 
Fall the round cryftal drops, while thus fhe cries. 
Ah deareft friend! in whom the Gods liad join’d 
The mildeft manners with the braveft mind; 
Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o’er. 
Since Parts brought me to the rgan thore ; 
te had T perifh’d, ere that form divine 
Seduc’d this foft, this eafy heart of mince !) 
Yet was itne’er my fate, from thee to find: 
A.deced-ungentle, ora word unkind: 
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| Affembled there, from 
’ And fadly fhar’d the Jaft fepulchral featt, 
' Such honours //fen to her hero paid, 


Exp of 


When others curft the auth’refs of their woe, 


Thy pity check’d my forrows in their flow: 
If fome proud brother ey’d me with difdain, } 


Or {cernful fitter with her fweeping train, 
Thy gentle accents-foften’d all my pain. 
For thee I mourn; and mourn myfelf in thee, 
The wretched fource of all this mifery ! 
The fate I caus’d, forever J bemoan ; 
Sad Helen has no friend nuw thou art gone! 
Thro’ Troy’s wide itreets abandon’d fhall I roam, 
In 2a deferted, as abhorr'd at home! 

So {puke the fair, with forrow-ftreaming-eye+ 
Diftrefsful beauty-melts each ftander. by ; 
On all around th’ infe@ious forrow grows ; 
But Priam check'd the torrent as it rofe. 
Perform, ye Trojans! what the rites require; 
And fell the forelts for a fun’ral pyre ; 
Twelve days, nor foes nor fecret ambufh dread 5. 
Achilles grants thefe honours to the dead. © 

He fpoke ; anc at his word the Trojen train 
Their mules and oxen harnefs to the wain, 
Pour thro’ the gates, and fell’d from IJda’s crown, 
Roll baci: the gather’d forefts to the town. 
Thefé toils continue nine fiucceeding days, 
And high ia air a fylvan ftructire raife. 
But when the tenth fair morn began to fhine, 
Forth to the pile was borne the man divine, 
And-plac’d aloft: while all, with ftreaming eyes,. 
Beheld the flames and rolling fmokes arife. 


- Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn,, 


With rofy luftre ftreak’d the dewy lawn ; 
Again the mournful crouds furround the pyre,. 
Aad quench with wine the yet-remaining fire, 
The {nowy bones his friends and brothers place 
(With tears colle&ted) in a golden vafe; 

The golden vafe in purple palls they roll’d, 


* OF fofteft texture, and inwrought with gold. 


Laft o'er the urn the facred earth they fpread, 

And rais’d the tomb, memorial of the. dead. 

een guards and fpics, till'all the rites were done, 
atch’d from the rifing to the fetting fun) 


} All Trey then moves to Prian’s court again, 


A folemn, filent, anclancholy train: 
ious toil they reft, 


And peaceful flept the mighty Hecfor’s fhade. 
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‘Mrinerva’s Descent to ITHACA. 


The poem opens within forty-cight days "of the arrival of Ulyffes in his dominions. "Fle “had now re- 
mained feven years in the ifland of Calypfo, when the Gods affembled in council propofed the method of 
his departure from thence, and his return to his native country, For this purpofe it is-concluded to fend 
Mereury fa Calypfo, and Pallas immediately defecnds to Ithaca. She holds a conference with Teleiia- 
chus, 7 the fhape of Mentes king of the Taphians; in which fhe advifes him to take a journey in quefi 
of his father Ulyfles, to Pylos and Sparta, where Neftor and Menelaus yet reigned : then, afier having 


vifibly difplayed her divinity, difappears. 
her palace tll night. 
to the fous. 
the day following. 


The fuitors of Penelope make great entertainments, and riot in 
Phemius fings to them ihe return of -the Grecians, fil] Penelope puts a flop 
Some wards arife between the fuitors and Telemachus, who fummons:the ceuncil to meet 





HE man, for wifdom’s various arts renown’d, 
Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufe! refound; 

Who, when his arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her heav’n-built wall, 





NOT ES, 

*® We thall proceed in the fame method through the 
courfe of thefe annotations upon the Od/ry, as in 
thofe upon the Jad; confidering Flamer chiefly asa 
poet, and endeavouring tomakc his beanties taderftoud. 
By moft critics the Od fey is thought tobe inferior 
tothe Jad in many refpects. It has not that fu- 
blimity of fpirit, or that enthufiafin of peetry; but 
then it muft be allowed, if it be lefs noble, it -is 
more inftru€live: the other abounds with more 
heroifm, this with more morality. "The liad gives 
usa draught of Gods and heroes, of difcord, of con- 
icnuons, and feenes of flanghter; the OAfry fets 


a tt reer manele, 


Wand'ring from clime to clime, obfervarit ftray’d, 


‘Their manners noted, and their {tates furvey’d. + 


On ftormy fcas unnumber’d toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal fhore: 


Vain 





NOTES. 
before us a feene more amiable, ‘the ‘land{eapes of 


‘nature, the pleafure of private life, the dutics of 


every ftation, the hofpitality ofancient times; a lefs 
bufy, but more agrecable portrait. he Jad con- 
cludes with the ruin, the Odfey with the happi- 
nefs of a nation. 

+ Flomer opens his poem with the utrhof fimpli- 
city and modefty; he continually grows upon the 
reader, and the beginning of the Odyffry may be 
confidered as a pattern for all poems, ‘The fable 
of it is wholly for the condué and policy of a 
flatc: thercfore the quality it requires is //‘ifdem, 

but 
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Vain toils! their impious folly dar’d to prey * 
On herds devoted to the God of day; 

The God vindiGtive doom’d them never more 
(Ah men unblefs’d!) to touch that natal fhore. | 
Oh {natch fome portion of thefe ats from fate, 
Celeftial mufe! and to our world relate. 

Now at their native realms the Greeks arriv'd; T 
All who the wars of ten long years furviv’d, 
And *fcap’d the perils of the gulfy main. 

Ubffes, {ole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 
Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loit. 
Calypfa in her caves conftrain’d his {tay 
With fweet, relu€tant, amorous delay: 















NOTES. 

but this virtue is of too large an extent for the fim- 
-plicity which a juft and precife charaéter requires ; 
it is therefore requifite it fhould be limited. The 
‘great art of kings is the myftery of diffimulation. 
This then is the charaéter which the Greek poet 
gives his U/fes in the propofition of his poem, he ‘ 
calls him a man who could accommodate himfelf 
to every condition of life.—-But why is UAjfes faid 
to have overthrown Troy? and not Achilles, who was 
of more remarkable courage than U//és? To this 
we anfwer, that the deftruction of Troy ought to 
be afcribed chiefly to U/ffes, as he not only took 
away the Palladium, but was the inventor of the 
ftratagem of the wooden horfe, by which the city 
was conquered. Virgil in_his fecond book of the 
#ineis gives usa noble defcription of it’s deftruc- | 
tion, by which we find that UA/és was nv t only the 
“contriver of it’s ruin, but borea great fhare in the 
actions of the night in which that city was over- 
‘turned. 

* By this fingle trait, Ffomer marks an effential 
‘diffcrence between the Lad and the Odjffey s name- 
ly, that inthe former poem the people perifhed by 
the folly of their kings: in this, the people perifh 
by their own folly, while their prince omits nothing 
to procure their felicity. A plain reafon why the 
Qdffry is more calculated for the people than the 
diad. 

+ It is neceffary for the better ‘underflanding of 
the poem, to fix the period of time from which it 
takes its beginning: JZomer docs not begin with 
the wandering of UAffes, he fteps at once into the 
latter end of his action, -and leaves the preceding 
flory to be told by way of narration.” “Thus in huis 
Hiad, he dates his pocin from the anger of Ac/ilics, 
which happened almoft at the conchifion of the 
Trojan war. ‘Vhere are but forty-eight days from 












Tn vain—for now the circling years difclofe 
The day predeftin’d to reward his woes. 
At length his Ithaca is giv’n by fate, 
Where yet new labours his arrival wait; 
Atlength their rage the hoftile pow’rs reftrain, 
All but the ruthlefs monarch of the main. 
But now the’God, remote, a heav'nly gueit 

In 4thiopia grac’d the genial fealk, § 

(A race divided, whom with floping rays 

‘The rifing and defcending fun Surveys) : 
There on the world’s extremeft verge rever'd, 
With hecatombs and pray’r in pomp prefer’d, 
Diftant he lay: while in the bright abodes 
Of high Odmpus, Jove conven’d the Gods : 
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NOTES. ~ 
the departure of Ubffes from Culypfo, to his dif- 
covery in {thaca ; he had been one year with Circe, 
and feven with Cahp/o, when, the Gods difpatched 
Mercury to that Goddefs ; from which point of 
time we are to date the Ode. This obferva- 
tion gives a reafon’ why the poet invokes-the mufe 
to recount the wanderings of his hero in parts only; 
for Uhffes, as appears from the beginning of the 
ninth book, after he left the fhores of Zrsy, was 
driven to J/marus of the Cicontans. An hiltorian 
muft have begun from the fall of T7zy, and rclated 
his wanderings with truth and order ; for hiftory 
is chiefly for inftru€tion: but a poet takes another 
method, and difpofes every circumitance arbitrarily ; 
he chufes or rejects, as fuits belt with his principal 
defign, and in firch a manner as to give at orice dee 
light and inflru@ion. 

$ The reafon why Nepinme is thus enraged againit 
Uhffes, is becaufe that hero had put out the eye of 
his fon Cyclops. But if we take Neptune by way of 
allegory for the occan, the pailage implies, that the 
fufferings of Uiffés were chiefly by fea; and there- 
fore poetry, which adds a grandeur to the meunelt 
circumftance, introduces the God of it as his 
greateft enemy. 

§ The anctent Grecfans included all thofe people 
who lived upon the fouthern ocean, from eaft to 
weit, in the general name of Athispians, wor was it 
confined to thofe only who lay fouth of Mey pA. 
The ihicpians were a peaple very religious toward 
the Gods, and they hell a pompous feaft twelve 
days annually to their honour; the poct therefore 
very Judicioufly makes ufe of this folemnity to re-- 
nove Neptune out of the way, who was the enemy 
of Ohdfes, that he may with the greater fecurity bring 
off bis hero trom GuAy/s’s land 
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Th’ aflembly thus the Sire fupreme addreft, 
iayfthus tate revolving in his breaft, 
Whom young Oreffes to the dreary coaft 
Of Pluto {fent, a blood-polluted ghott. 

Perverfe mankind! whote wills, created free, * 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

All to the dooming Gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. 
When to his luft Zeyfhus gave the rein, 

Did Fate, or We, th’ adulr’rous aét conflrain ?, 
Did Fate, or We, when great Atrides dy’d,. 
Urge the bold.traitor to the regicide? 

flermes I fent, while yet bis foul remain’d t 
Sincere from royal blood,. and faith profan’d ; 
To warn the wretch, that young Orcfes grown 
To manly years fhould re-affert the throne. 
Yet impotent of mind, and uncontrol’d, 

‘He plung’d into the gulf which heav’n foretold. 

Herg paus’d the God, and penfive thus replies, 
Minerva graceful with her azure eyes. 
© thow! from whom the whole creation fprings, t 
The fource of row’r on earth deriv’d to kings! 
—— 

NOTES. 

* The folemnity and fententioufnefs of this 
fpeech deferves to be noticed, and furely poetry 
mutt be highly valuable, when it delivers fuch ex- 
cellent inflru@ions. It contained the whole of 
religion amongft the ancients ; and made philofophy 
more agteeable. ‘This paffage is an inftance of it, 
a paflage worthy of a Chriftian ; it fhews us that 
the Supreme Being is fovercignly good, that he re- 
wards the juft, and punithes the unjuft; and that 
the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is 
the cuufe of human calamity. : 

+ It would be endlefs to obferve every moral paf- 
fage in the Odyfey, the whole of it being but one 
teflon of morality. But furely it muft be a plea- 
fure to the reader to learn what notions the ancients | 
had of a Deity, from the oldeft book extant, except 
the book of Mdsfes. Sfupiter here declares that he 
never fails to warn mankind from evil, and that he 
had fent Adercury for this purpofe to Agy/thus. It 
may be afked what is this Mercury whom Fupiter 
fends? Ic is the light of reafon, which heaven im- 
plants in the brealt of every man: and which, as 
Cicero fays, is not only more ancient than the 
world, but co-eval with the mafler of the world 
himfelf. ‘This Reafon of the Supreme Being is 
here called Afercury; that Reafon flowing from 
God, which is conftan¢ly di@ating to the moflt 
corrupted hearts, shis is good, or this 1s evil, 
arofe an ancient proverb, recorded by Simplicius, 
© Reafon is a Mercury to all men. 
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His death was equa} to the-direful:deedy oc... 
So may the’man of blood bé doém’d to bleed! 
But grief and rage zlternate wound my breaft 
For brave Cisifes, {till by Fate oppreft. 

Amidft an ifle, around whofe rocky fhore [[ 

The forefts murmur, and the furges roar, 

The blamelefs hero from his wifh’d-for home - 
A Goddefs guards in her enchanted dome.. 
(Arias her fire, to whofe far piercing eye 

‘The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears 
End in'the ftarry vault, arid prop the fpheres.) 
By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 

Who fooths to dear delight his anxious mind: 
Succefslefs all her foft careffes prove, 

To banith from his breaft his country’s love; 
To fec the fmoke from his lov’d palace rife,§ 7} 


While the dear ifle in. diftant profpeé lies, , 
With what contentment could he clofe his f 
eyes ? J 
And will Omnipotence neg'ect to fave 
The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave ? 
Muf 





NOTES. 
t+ It may be afked what relation UAfes has to 
Aigyfthus, that the mention of the one fhould im- 


‘mediately give occafion for the remembrance of the 


other? and it may appear unnatural in the poet to: 
give rife to his poem by fo unexpected a tranfition 
from Agy/ihus to Ulyffes. But we may vindicate 
Homer, by fhewing tnat it is not only beautiful but 
natural, to take rife from what offers itfelf to our 
immediate obfervation. What can be more na- 
tural, when Jupiter is relating how he punifhes the 
wicked, than for Wifdom or Adinerva to fuggelt, 
that the good ought to be rewarded? There is no 
forced introduction; no artful preparations, but 
the whole arifes from the occafion, which is a great 
beauty. 

|| There was, according to trne hiftery, fuch an 
ifland of Calypfo, of which S/rabo writes ; that Selo 
gives an account of the ifland Atdantis bordering, 
upon Atgyp/, and that he went thither to make in- 
quiry, and Iearned that an iffand was once there, 
but by time was vanifhed. 

§ There is an agreeable tendernefs in this image, 
and nothing can better paint the ardent defire a 
man naturally has to review his native country after 
a long abfence. This is fill (tronger than that 
which Cicero extols in feveral places ef his works, 
that Ohfes preferred the fight of dthaca to the im- 
mortality proffered him by Cafpfo. He here defires 
to purchate, at the price of his life, the pleafure, not 
of returning to his country, but even of fecing ata 

diflance 
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‘ |. For this, the God conftrains the Greek to roam, 


Mutt he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhore 

With frequent rites, and ‘pure, avow’d thy pow’r, A hopelefs exile from his native home, 

Be doom’d the worlt of humaf ills to prove, From death alone exempt—but ceafe to mourn; 

Unblefs’d, abandon’d to the wrath of Jove ? Letall combine t’atchieve his with’d return: 
Daughter! what words have pafs’d thy lips un- | Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 

weigh’d? # . fOr thwart the fynod of the Gods in vain. 

Cirlye the Thund’rer to the martial maid) Father and kings ador’d! Adinerva cry’d, 
eem:not unjuftly by my doom oppreft Since all whoin th’ Olympian bow’r refide 

Of human race'the wifeft and the beft. Now make the wanhd’ring Greek their public 

Neptune, by pray’r repentant rarcly won, care, | , 

Afili€ts the chief, t” avenge his giant fon, # Let Hermes to th’ Atlantic fle ¢ repair ; 

Whofe vifual o:b Uhffes robb'd of light; . Bid him, arriv’d in bright Calpfo’s court, 

Great Pelpheme, of more than mortal might! The fanQion of th’ affembled pow’rs report : 

Him young Thod/a bore, (the bright increafe That wife Uhfes to his native land 

Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas:) Mutt fpeed, obedient to their high command. 

Mean time Telemachus, the blooming heir || 


_ Whom Neptune ey’d with bloom of beauty bleft, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph comprett, Of fea-girt /thaca, demands my care: 
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NOTES. 
ages of Telemachus, and ends with thofe of Uhjfes. 
But this objection is not juft; for the deftru@ion of 
the fuitors is the chief hinge upon which the poem 
turns, as it contributes chiefly to the re-eltablifh- 
ment of Ubyffes in his country and regality ; and 
whatever contributes to this end, contributes to the 
principal action, and is of a piece with the reft of 
the poem ;, and that this voyage does fo, is evident, 
in that it gives a defeat to the fuitors, and controls 
their infolence; it preferves Ulyjés’s throne and bed 
inviolate, in that it gives Telemachus courage to re- 
fitt their attempts: it {ets his charaéter in a fair 
point of light, who is the fecond perfonage of the 
poem, and is to have a great fhare in the future 
aétions of it. ThusHomer here prepares the way 
for the defeat of the fuitors, the chief defign of his 
poem; and lays the ground-work of probability on 
which he intends to build his poem, and reconcile it 
to the rules of credibility. If it be afked for what 
end this voyage of Telemachus is made; the anfwer 
is, to inquire after Ujffes : fo that whatever epifodes 
are interwoven, Uiyffes is {till in view; and whatevee 
Lelemachus a&s, is undertaken folely upon his ace 
count; and confequently, whatever is aéted, con- 
tributes to the principal defign, the reftoration of. 
Olffes. So thatthe fable is entire, and the ation 
net dolible. It is to be remembercd alfo, that the 
fufferings of UAgés are the fubje@ of the poem 3 his 
perfonal calamities are not only intended, but his 
domettic misfortuncs ; and by this condut Homer 
fhews us the extent of his misfortunes : ‘his queen 
is attempted, his throne threatened, and his weelth 
confamed in riot; UAfés faffers in Teh machus, and 
inevery circumflance of life is unhappy. 
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3 NOTES. 

diftance the very fmoke of it. There are fome 
things difperfed in this {peech of Pallas, which we 
fhall lay together ; as that Minerva makes it an ag- 
gravation to the calamity of Uhjes, to be detained 
by a Goddefs that loves him; that he is inclofed in 
an ifland; and fhe adds, sound which the feas flow ; 
as if that was not common to all iflands; but thefe 
expreffions are ufed to fhew the impoflibility of the 
c{cape of UAfes, without the interpofition of ‘Fupi- 
fer. In the conclufion fhe obferves, that Uhjjes 
never neglected to facrifice before Zroy: this is faid 
to thew the great piety of Us/fes, who not only paid 
his facrifices in /thaca, where he abounded in riches, 
but amongft ftrangers in an enemy’s country, where 
there might be a {carcity of offerings. 

* This verfe is frequently repeated both in the 
Iiad and the Odyfy ; it has here a particular energy. 
Fupiter reproves Minerva‘ for fuppofing he could 
ever be unmindful of an-hero fo pious as UA/es. 
It is fpoken with veheinence; an inftance, that ic 
is not only equitable, but an attribute of divinity, f- 
for rulers to remember thofe who ferve them faith- 
fully. . 

M4 It is artful in the poet to tell the reader the oc- 
cafion of the fuffcrings of Uh/es in the opening of 
the poem; it is a juftice duc to his charaéter, to 
fhew that his misfortunes are not the confequence 
of his crimes, but the effeét of Neptune’s anger. 
It is obfervable, that 2fomer does not flop to cx- 
plain how CAfes put out the eye of the Cyclops: he- 
hallene forward into the middle of his poem, and 
leaves that for the future narration of Uh/fis. 

Ouygia. 

i Some critics have afferted, that the aGion of the 
OAffey is imperfect, becaute it begins with the voy- 
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’Tis mine, to’ fortn his green, unpractis'd years, * 
In fage debates, furrounded with his peers, 
Tofave the Qate ; and timely to reftrain 

‘The bold intrulion of the {uitor-train; 

Who crowd his palace, ,and with laivlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feaftful rites devour. 

To diftane Sparta,. and the {pacious walte + 

Of fandy Pyle,. the royal youth fhall hatte. 
These, warm with filial love, the caufe inquire 
That from his realm retards his god-like fire: 
Deliv’ring early te the voice of Fame 

The promife of a ‘great, imniortal name, 

She faid: the fandals of cele ftial mould 
Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet; with thefe fublime the fails 
Th’ aérial {pace, and mounts the winged gales: 
NS “NOTES, , 

‘* Tn this the poet draws the outlines of what he 
is to fill up in the four fubfequent books: and no- 
thing can give us a greater idea of his unbounded 
Javention, than. his building upon fo plain a foun- 
dation fuch a noble fuperftru€ture : he entertains us 
with variety of epifodes, hiftorical relations, :and 
manners of thofe ancient times; It muft be con- 
felled, that the. characters in the Ody/éy, and the 
number of the chief ators, are ‘but few; and yet 
the poet never tires, he varies and diverlifies the 
Story fo happily, that he is continually opening new 
fcenes to engage our attention. He refembles his 
own Profeus, he is capable of all fhapes; yet in all 
Shapes the fame Deity. “ 

- -t Nothing can be more natural, than for a fon, 
‘sn- order to gain intelligence-of an abfent father, to 
inquire in thofe places, and of thofe perfons, where 
sand from whom he is moft likely’to have informa- 
tion, Such is the conduct of Telemachus: and 
poetry, which delights in the wonderful, becaufe 
this condu& agrees with wifdom, afcribes it to M@- 
nerva the Goddefs of it. No doubt but Mmerva 
knew where Ulyffes refided; but men mutt ad as 
men: an immediate inmterpofition had ftopped at 
once the fountain of the poet’s invention. If what 
a poct invents be natural, it is juftifiable ; and he 
may give the rein to his imagination, if he reftrain 
at from running into extravagance and wildnefs. 

We are told by tradition, that FZomer was fo 
fenfible of friendfhip, that to do honour to his par- 
ticular friends, he immortalized their names in his 
poems... In the /éad he has fhewn bis gratitude to 

Lychiuss and in the Odfey, to Mentes, Phemius, 
and Mentor. — This Mentes was a famous merchant 
of the ille of Leucade, who reccived Elomer at Sinyr- 
va, and made him his companion in all his voyages. 
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O’er earth and ocean wide prepar'd to foar, 

Her dreaded arm a beamy jav’lin bore, 

Pond’rous and vaft; which, when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole holts o’erturns. 
From high Oljmpus protic. her flight fhe bends, 

And in the realm of J¢haca defcends. 

Her lineaments divine the grave difguife 


* Of Mentes’ form conceal’d from human eyes: 


(Mentes, the monarch of the’ Taphian land) ¢ 

A glitt’ring {pear wav’d awful in her hand; Ps 

There in the portal plac’d, the heav’n-born maid 

Enormous riot and mis-rule.furvey’d.§ 

On hides'of beeves, before the palace gate, : 

(Sad fpoils of luxury) thé fuitors fae. - , 

With rival art, and ardour in their mien,: - 

At chefs they vie,. to captivate the queen, |} - 
Divining 


rr een ED 


Bt ane CEE ee n hee fe 
It is to this AZentes we owe the two poems of Ho. 
mer ; for the poet in all probability had never wrote 
them without thofe lights and informations he re~ 
ceived, and the difcoveries he was enabled to make, 
by thofe travels. Homer is not contented to give 
his name to the king of the Taphians, but feigns 
alfo that the Goddefs of Wifdom chofe to appear in’ 
his’ fhape, preferably to that of all the kings who 
were nearer neighbours to Ithaca. : 

§ This is the firft appearance of the fuitors 3 and 
the poet has drawn their pictures in fuch colours, 
as are agreeable to their charaéters through the 
whole poem. The poet gives a fine contrait be- 
tween them and Telemachus ; he entertains himfelf. 


_with his own.thoughts, weighs the fum of things, 


and beholds with a virtuous forrow the diforders of} 
the fuitors : he appears (like Uses among his trane- 
formed companions in the tenth book) a wife man. 
among brutes. ‘ 

|| There are great difputes what this game was’ 
at which the fuitors played. Arheneus relates jt 
from Apian the grammarian, who had it from Ciefon, 
a native of /thaca, that the {port was in this man- 
ner: The number of the fuitors being one hundred~ 
and eight, they equally divided their men, or 
balls; that‘is to fay, fifty-four on each fide; the: 
were placed on the board oppofite to cach other. 
Between the two fides was a vacant fpace, in the’ 
midit of which was the main mark, or Queen, the 
point which all were to aim at. They took their 
turns by lot ; he who took or difplaced that mark, 
got his own in it’s place; and if by a fecond man 
he again took jt, without towching any of the: 
others, he won the game 3 and it pailed as an omen 
of obtaining his miftrefs. This principal mark, or 


Queens was called by whatever name the gameflers- 


a pleafed 5 
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Divining of their loves. Attending nigh, — 
A menial train the flowing bow] fupply: ~ 
Others apart, the fpacious hall prepare, 
And form the coftly feaft with bufy care. 
There young Télemachus, his bloomy face | 
Glowing celeflial-fweet with god-like grace, 
Amid the circle thines : but hope and fear 
(Painful viciffitude!) his bofom tear. 
Now imag’d in his mind, he fees reftor’d 
In peace and joy, the people’s rightful lord ; 
‘The proud oppreffors fly the vengeful fword. 
While his fond foul! thefe fancied triumphs 
fwell’d, § : 
‘The ftranger gueft the royal youth beheld,” 
Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhould wait * 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate ; 
Inftant he flew with hofpitable hatte, 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. 
Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurcly reft 
Affiane’d in my faith, a friendly gueft: 
Approach the dome, the focial banquet fhare, 
And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 
And to thé'dome th? unknown celeftial leads. . 
The fpear receiving from her hand, he plac’d 
Againft a column, fair with fculpture grac’d ; 
Where feemly rang’d in peaceful order {tood 
Uhfjis’ arms, ‘now long difus’d to bloud. 





NOTES. 
pleafed ; ‘and the.fuitors gave it the name of Pene- 
‘pe. Itisfaid, this game was invented by Palame- 
des, during the fiege of Troy. 

* The reader will lofe much of the pleafure of 
this peem, if he reads‘it without the refleCtion, 
that be perufes one of the moft ancient books in the 
world; it fets before him perfons, places, and 
ations, that exifted three thoufand years ago: 

‘ here we have an inftance of the humanity of thofe 
early ages: Telemachus pays -a reverence to this 
ftranger, only becaufe he is a ftranger: he attends 
him in perfon, ‘and welcomes him with all the 
vpennefs of ancient hofpitality. 

+ There is nothing that has drawn more cenfure 
upon Ffomer, than the frequent defcriptions of his 
entertainments: it has been judged, that he was 
more than ordinarily delighted with them, fince he 
omits no opportimity to defcribe them;' nay, his 
temperance has not been unfufpetted. But we 


muit not condemn, .without ftronger evidence: a. 


man may commend a fumptuous entertainment, or 
good wines, without being cither a drunkard of a 
glutton. But fince there are fo many entertain- 
ments defcribed in the poem, it may not be impro- 


He led the Goddefs to the fov’reign feat, 
Her feet fupported. with a ftool of ftate ; 
(A purple carpet fpread the pavement wide) °° 
Then drew his feat, familiar to.her fide; | : 
Far from the fnitor-train,‘a brutal crowd, | 

With infolence, and wine, elate and loud; 

Where the free gueft, unnoted, might relate, 

If haply confcious, of his father’s fate. 

‘The golden ew’r a maid obfequious brings, ' 
Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent {prings ; 
With copious water the bright vafe fupplies 

A filyer laver, of capacious fize: 

They wath. The tables in fair order fpread, 
They heap the glitt’ring cannifters with bread: 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, +’ 

OF choicéft fort and favour, rich repaft! 

Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave luftre to the purple draught. 

Lur’d with the vapour of the fragrant fealt, 

In rufh’d the fuitors with voracious hafte: 
Marthall’d in order due, to each a few’r 

Prefents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew’r. 
Luxurious then they feaft. “ Obfervant round 
Gay, ftripling youths the brimming goblets crown’d. 
The rage of hunger quell’d, they all advance, 

And form to meafur’d airs the mazy dance: 

To Phemius was confign’d the chorded lyre, £ 


' Whole hand rélu€tant touch’d the warbling wire: 


Phemius, 

: NOTES. .. ; 
per to give this fome explanation. ‘They wath be- 
fore the feaft; perhaps, becaufe they always at the 
feaft made libations to the Gods. The ewer was of 
gold, the veffel from whence the water was poured 
of filver, and the cups out of which they drank 
were of gold. A damfel attends Mentes, but ‘he- 
ralds wait upon the fuitors: we may obferve a de- 
cency in this condu&t; the fuitors were lewd debau- 
chees, and confequently a woman of modeity 
would have been an improper attendant upon fuch, 
a company. Beautiful youths attended the com- 
pany.in quality of cup-bearers. A matron who has 
charge of the houfhold brings in the bread and the 
cold meats; an officer, whofe employ it wus to, 
portion out the viQuals, brings in the meats that 


_furnifhed out the reft of the entertainment; and af. 


ter the featt, a bard diverts them with vocal and 


_inftrumental mulic. 


t Inancient times, princes entertained in their 
families certain learned and wife men, who were 
both pocts and philofophers, and not only made it 
their bufinefs to amufe and delight, but to promote 
wifdom and morality. Usfes, at his departure for 
Troy, left one of thefe with Penelapes and it was * 

ufual 
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Phemius, whofe voice divine could fweeteft fing 
High trains refponfive to the vocal ftring. 

Mean while, in whifpers to his heav’nly gueft 
His indignation thus the prince expreft. 


With feng and dance the pompous revel end. 
Light is the dance, and doubly [weet the lays, 
When, for the dear delight, another pays. 

Hs treafur'd {tores thefé cormorants confume, 
Whofe Bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 

And comman turf, lie naked on the plain, 

Or doom’d to welter in the whelming main. 
Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
With purple robes inwrought, and {tiff with gold, 
Pre*ipitant in fear, would wing their flight, : 
And curfe their cumb’rous pride’s unwieldy weight. 
‘But ah, I dream !—th’ appointed hour is fled, 
And Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 

Deaf to the ramour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name! 
With venial freedom let me now demand 

‘Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land: 
Sincere, from whence began thy courfe, recite, 
And to what fhip I owe the friendly freight ? 
Now firft to me this vifit deft thou deign, 

Or number’d in my father’s focial train ? 

All who defery’d his choice, he made his ewn,* 
And curious much to-know, he far was known. 





; . NOTES. 
ufual to confign in this manner, the care of their 
wives and families to the poets of thofe days, as ap- 
pears f.om a fignal paffage in the third book. ° 
this man Homer gives the name of Phemius ; to ce- 
lebrate one of his friends, who was fo called, and 
who had been iis preceptor, We muft add onc re- 
mark, that though he places his mafter here in no 
very good company, yet he guards his character 
from any imputation, by telling us, that he attend- 
ed the fuitors by compulfion. “Thisis not only a 
great inftance of his gratitude, but alfo of his ten- 

ernefs and delicacy. 

’ * Tt is evident, from this and many other places 
in the Ziad, that hofpitality was hereditary ; an 
happinefs and honour peculiar to thofe heroic ages. 
And furely nothing can fet the chara€ter of Uhfes in 
a more agrecable point of light, than what Telema- 
chus here (clivers of it: “He was the friend of all 
miunkind.” 

+ In the country of the Brutians, in the lower 
part of /taly, was a town called Tenefe. That Homer 
here meant this city, and not one of the fame name 


‘3n Cyprus, appears not only becaufe this was famous’ 


dar works of brafs, but becaufe Jthaca Jay in the di- 


HOMER Compeputertet. 






My birth T boaft. (the bine-ey’d virgin cries): 
From great Anchialus, renown’d and wife: 
Mentes my name; I rule the’ Taphian race, 
‘ Whofe bounds the deep circumafluent waves embrace: 
Indulge my riling grief, whilf thefe (my friend) | A duteous.penple,, and induftrious ifle, 


To naval arts inur’d, and ftormy toil. .. 
Freighted with iron from my, native land, . 

I fteer my voyage to the Brutian ftrand; + 

To gain by commerce, for the labour’d mafs, 

A juft proportion of refulgent brafs.. 

Far from your capital my. fhip refides 

At Reithrus, ani fecure at anchor rides ; ' 

Where waving groves on airy Neton grow, 
Supremely tall, and fhade the deeps below. 
Thence.to re-vifit your imperial. dome, 

Anold hereditary gueft I come: 

Your father’s fiiend. Leertes can relate 
-Our faith unfpottcd, and it’s.early date ; 

Who preft with heart-corroding grief and years, + 
To the gay couit a rural fhed prefers, 
Where fole of all/his train, a matron {age 
Supports with homely food his drooping age, 
Wiuth feeble fteps from marfhalling his vines 
Returning fad, when toilfome day declines. 
With friendly fpeed, induc’d by erring fame, 

To hail Uhfes’ fale return I came: ; 

But ftill the frown of fome celeitia! pow’r 

With envious joy retards the blifsful hour. é 

et 
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re€t way from Taphos to this city. of the Brutiz; 
whereas it was confiderably out of the way to pafs 
by Ithaca to that of Cyprus. Strabo fays, that the 
rooms for preparing of brafs were remaining in his 
time, though then out of ufe. Sschard is of opinion, 
that the name of Temefe was given to this towh-by 
the Phenictans, from the brafs it produced, Temes in 
their Iunguage fignifying fufion of metals: an art 
to which the Phanictans much applied themfelves. 
¢ This moft beautiful pailage of Laertes has not 
efcaped the cenfure of the critics: they fay he aéts 
an unmanly part, he forgets that he is a king, and 
reduces himfelf unworthily into the condition of a 
fervant. There are two reafons for his retirement, 
which anfwer thole obje@ions; the firft is, rhat he 
could not endure to fee the outrage and infolence 
of the fuitors; the fecond, that his grief for UAfés 
makes him abandon fociety, and prefer his vineyard 
to his court. his is undoubtedly the piQure. of 
human nature under affliGiion; for forrow loves 
folitude. “Thus it is, that Mcnedemus iw Terence 
laments his loft fon: Menedemus is the picture of 
Lvertes. Nor does it make any difference, that the 
one isa king, the other a perfon of private flations 
kings 





Let not your foul be funk in fad defpair 5. 

He lives, he breathes this heav’nly vital air, 
Among a favage race, whole fhelfy bounds *“ 
With ceafelefs roar'the foaming deep furrounds. 


The thoughts which rowl within my ravith’d breafts | Or from their deed I rightlier may divine, . 


‘To me,-no feer, th’ infpiring Gods fuggeft ; 
Nor fkill’d, nor ftudious, with prophetic eye 
To judge the winged omens ofthe fky. 
Yet hear this certain {peech, nor deem it vain;. 
Though adamantine bonds the chiet reftrain, - 
The dire reftraint his wifdom will defeat,.. 
And foon reftore him to his regial ‘feat: 
But, gen’rous youth! fincere and free declare;. 
Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir? 
For fure Uh(Jes in your look appears, 
The fame hts features, .if the fame his years. . 
Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 
Ere Greece aflembled ftem’d the tides to Fray; . 
But parting then for that deteited fhore, 
Our eyes unhappy! never greeted more. 
To prove a genuine birth (the prince replies) F 
@n female truth aflenting faitl-relies 5. 
Thus manifeft of right, £ build my claim- 
Sure-founded..on a fair.maternal fame,. 
Ubfjes fon: but happier he, whom fate 
Hath plac’d beneath the ftorms which tofs the great! 
Happicr the fon, whole hoary fire is bleft’ 
With humble affluence, and domeftic reft! 
Happier than I, to future empire born,. 
But doom’d a father’s wretched fate to mourn! 
To whom, with afpect mild, the gueft divine. 
Oh true defcendant of a {cepter’d line! 





ic : NOTES, 
kings are but ennobled humanity, and are liable 
as other men, to as great, if not greater fenfibility. 

* “What Adimerva here delivers bears refemblance 
to the orasles, in which partis falfe, part true. -That 
Uhffés is detained in an ifland, is a truth ; that he is 
detained by Barbarians, a falfehood: this is done by 


the Goddefs, that fhe may be thought to be-really a . 


man, as fhe appears to be;. fhe {peaks with the 
dubioufnels of a man, not the certainty of a God- 
defs; fhe raifes his expeétation, by fhewing fhe has 
an infight into futurity; and to.engage_his belicf, 
fhe difeovers in part the truth to Lelemachus. 
Neither was it necellury or convenient for Telema- 
chus to know the whole truth: jor tf-he had known 
that UAf/es inhabited a defcrt, detained by a God- 
defs, he mutt of confequence have hnown cf his 
retin, (for he that could certify the one, could 
certify the other,) and fo had never gone in fearch 
of him; and it would hence have happened, that 
Homer had been deprived of giving us thofe graces 
No. 20. 
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“The Gods, a glorious fate from anguifh free 


"To chafte Penelope’s increafe decree. 


But fay, yon jovial troop. fo gaily dreft, 
Is this a bridal or-a-friendly feaft! 


Unfeemly flown with infolence and wine ? 
Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefs joy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober cye. ; 

_ Magnificence of old, (the prince reply’d,) 
Beneath our roof with virtue could refide; 
Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board, 
What time this dome rever’d her prudent lord ; 
Who now (fo heav’n decrees) is doom’d to mourn,» 
Bitter conftraint!’ erroneous and ferlorn. 
Better the chief, on Zron’s hoftile plain 
Had fall’n furrounded with his warlike train ; 
Or fafe return’d, the race of glory palt, 
New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his laft?: 
Then grateful Greece with flreaming eyes would rai Se 
Hifloric marbles, to record his praife ; 
His praife, eternal, on the faithful fone, 
Had with tranfmiflive honour grac’d his fon. 
.Now fnatch’d by harpies to the dreary coatt,£ 
Sunk is the: hero, and his glory loft : 
Vanifh’d at once! unheard of, and unknown-!: 
And L his heir in mifery alone. 
Nor for a dear, loft father only flow 
The filial tears, but woe fuccecds to woe :° 
To tempt the fpoufelefs queen with am’rous wiles, $3 
Refort the nobles from the neighb’ring ifles ; 
From Sames, circled with th’ Fisian main, . 
Dulichium, and Zacynthus’ fylvan reign: 

Ev'n' 
; NOT ES. 

of poetry which arife from the voyage of Telema-- 
chus. : 

+ There is an appearance of fomething very 
fhocking in this fpeech of Telemachus. It Uterally - 
runs thus: AZy mother affitres me that I am the for 
of Ulyfles, but LT husiy it not, Vt feems to reflec: 
upon his mother’s chaltity, as if he had a doubt of 
his own legitimacy. ‘This feeming fimplicity in 
Telemachus, however, is only the eflect of a troubled 
{pirit; it is grief that makes him doubt if, he can. 
be the fun of the great, the generous VAffes; it is 
no refleGtion upon Pene/ofre, and conlequently no 
fault in Zelmachus. 

{ Vhe meaning of this expreffion is, that Uiffes 
has not had the rites offepulture.  Vhis among rhe 
ancients was efleemed the greatelt of calanities, as 
it hindered-the fhades of the deceafed from entering 
into the flate of the happy. 

§ Jtisneceflary to reconcile the condu&t of the 
fuitors to probability, Jinee it has fo vreat a flare 

a) . Te 
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Eiv'’n with prefumptuous hope her bed ¢? afcend, 

“Phe lords of [’heca their right pretend, 

She feenis attentive to their pleaded vows, 

Wer heart detefling what her ear allows. 

‘they, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 

My {lores in riotuus expence devour, 

In featt and dance the mirthful months employ, 

And meditate my doom, to crown their joy- 
With tender pity touch’d, the Goddefs cry’d: 

Soon may kind heav'n a fure relief provide, 

Soon may your fire difcharge the vengeance due, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppretfurs rue! 

Qh! in that portal {hould the chief appear, 

Hach hand tremendous with a-brazen fpear; 

In radiant panoply his linabs incas’d 5 

(For foof old my father’s court-he grac’d, 

When focial mirth unbent his fertous foul, 

Oler the full banquet, and the {prighly bow]) 

He then from Lp/yré, the fair domain 

Of Jlus {prung from Fafon’s royal flrain, 

Meafur’d alength offeas, a toilfome length, in vain. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed darts 

Obfervant of the Gods, and fternly juft, 

flus refus'd t? impart the baneful truft : 

With friendlier zeal my father’s foul was fir’d, 

The drugs he knew, and gave the boon defir’d. 

Appear’d he now with fuch heroic port, 

fys then confpicuous at the Taphian court ; 

Soon fhould yon boafters ceafe their haughty ftrife, 

Or each atonc his guilty love with life. 

But of his wifh’d return the care refign 5 

Be future vengeance to the pow’rs divine. 

My fentence hear: with ftern diltafte avow’d, 

To their own diftriGts drive the fuitor crowd : 





NOTES. 


inthe procefs of the Od//ey. It may fecm incredi- 
ble that Penelqgpe, who is a queen, in whom the 
fupreme power is lodged, fhould not difinifs fuch 
unwelcome intruders, efpecially fince many of them 
were. her own fubjeéts: befides, it feems an extra- 
ordinary way of courthip in them, to ruin the per: 
fon to whom they make their addreffes. To folve 
this objeQion, we mult confider the nature of the 
Grecian governments: the chicf men of the land 
had great authority ; though the government was 
monarchial, it was-not defpotic; Zaertes was retired, 
aud difabled with age; Telemachus was yet in his 
minority 3 and the fear of any violence either againft 
licr own perfon, or againtt her fon, might deter 
Penelope from ufing any endeavours .to.remove men 
rf fuch infolence, and fuch power. 


When next the morning warms the ‘purple eaft, 
Convoke the pecrage, and the Gods attelt ; 

The forrows of your inmott foul relate; 

And form fure plans to fave the finking flate. 
Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpire, 
And the chafte queen connubial rites require; 


4 Difmifs’d with honour let her hence repair 


To great Icarius, whofe paternal care 

Will guide her paflion, and reward the choice 
With wealthy dow’s, and bridal gifts of price: 
Then let this di@ate of my love prevail: 
‘Inftant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 

To learn your father’s fortunes: fame may prove, 
Or omen’d voice, (the meflenger of ove) * 
Propitious to the {carch. Direé your toil 
Thro’ the wide ocean firft to fandy Pyle, 

OF Neftor, hoary fage, hisdoom demand ; 
Thence.{peed your voyage to the Spartan ftrand, 
For young Afrides to th’ Achaian coat 

Arriv’d the laft of all the victor hoft. 

If yet Uhffes views the light, forbear, 

Till the fleet hours reflore the circling year. 

But if his foul hath wing’d che deftin‘d flighe, 
Inhabitant of deep difafterous night, 

Homeward with pious fpecd repafs the main, 


"To the pale fhade funereal rites ordain, 


Plant rhe fair column. o’er the vacant grave, 
A hero’s honours let the hero have. re 
With decent grief the royal dead deplor’d, _ 
For the chafte queen fele& an equal Jord. 
Then .let-revenge your dating mind employ, 
By fraud or force the fuitor train deftroy, 
And ftarting into manhood, fcorn the bay. 
Haft thou not heard how young Ore/tes fir’'d + 
With great revenge, immortal praife acquir’d ? 
| His 





NOTE S. 

* There is a difficulty in this paflage. In any 
cafe fF inquiry, any words that were heard by ac- 
cident were called by the Latins, Omens; by Homer, 
the voice of Fupiter; and he files them fo, ‘becaufe 
itis through his providence that thofe wards come 
to.our knowledge. 

+ It may feem that this example of Orefes does 
not come fully up to the purpole intended ; ‘there 
is a wide difference in the circumftances ; Oreffes ” 
flew an adulterer, and a fingle perfon, with an 
adulterefs. The defigns of Zclemachus are not 
againft one, but many enemics., neither are they 
adulterers, nor have they flain the father of Telema- 
thus, as is the cafe of Oreffes: nor is Penelope an 
adulterefs. The intent therefore of the Goddels is 
only to fhew what a glorious.a& it is to defend our 
‘parents = 
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His virgin fword Agy/fhus’ veins imbru’d ; 
The murd’rer fell, and bleod aton’d for blood. 
O greatly blefs’d with every blooming gracc}. 
With equal fteps the paths of glory trace ; 
Join to that royal youth’s your rival name, 
‘And fhine eternal in the {phere of fame,— 
But my affociates now my ftay deplore, 
Impatient on the hoarfe refounding fhore. 
Thou, heedful of advice, fecure proceed ; 
My praife ‘the precept is, be thine the deed. 
"The counfel of my friend (the youth rejoin’d) 
Tvaprints conviction on my grateful mind. 
So fathers {peak (perfuafive fpeech and mild !) 
"Their fage experience to the fav’rite child. 
But fince to part, for {weet refection due 
The genial viandslet mytrainrenew: 
And the gich pledge of plighted faith receive, 
‘Worthy the heir of /thaca to give. 
Defer the promis’d boon, (the Goddefs cries, 
Celeftial azure bright’ning in her eyes) 
And let me nowregain the Reithrian port: 
From Yemefe return’d, your royal court 
I thall revifit ; and that pledge receive, 
And gifts, memorial of our friendfhip, leave, 
Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed fhe-cut the fky ; 
Inftang invifible to mortal eye. 
Then fe he recognis’d th’ ztherial gueft ; 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaft : 


NOTE 5S. 


parents: Oreftes, fays ddentes, is every were cele- 
brated ‘for honouring his father, and thou fhalt 


obtain equal honour by defending thy mother. 
% There may be two reafons why this is inferted ; 


cither the fuitors were pleafed with the fweetnefs of 
the fong, or the fubject ‘of, it; they fat attentive to 


hear the death of U/es, in the procefs of his ftory. 


This gives us a reafon why immediately Penelope 
defcended to flop the ae the feared Icft he might 


touch upon the itory of “fies and fay that he died 
in his return. ‘This would have reduced her to 
the utmoft neceflity, and fhe could not have de- 
ferred to marry. Phemints would have certainly 
found credit, for poets were believed to be infpired 


by the Gods ; they were looked «pon as prophets, | 


and to have fomething of divinity in them, as ap- 
pears from Demedocus in the 8th book of the Odffey. 


efides, there was a farther neceflity to put a flap | 


to the fong. If Phemius had declared him to be 
dead, Penelope could not have avoided marriage ; if 
alive, the fuitors might have defifted, or armed 
themfelves againit Uhffes, and then their deaths, one 
of the principal incidents of the poem, could not 
have followed ; neither could Zelemachus have gone. 


Heroic thoughts infus’d his heart dilate, 
Révolving much his father’s doubtful fate: 
At length compos’d, he join’d the fuitor throng, 
Hufh’d in attention to the warbled fong.* 

His tender theme the charming lyrift chofe. 
Minerva’s anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 
While florms vindictive intercept the fhore. 
The fhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 
Reflecting to the queen the filver founds. 
With grief renew’d the weeping fair defcends ; 
Their fovercign’s ftep a virgin train attends: 


4 A veil of richeft texture wrought, fhe wears, 


-And filent to the joyous hall repairs. 
‘There from the portal, with her mifd command 


| Thus gently checks’ the minftrel’s tuneful hand. 


Phemius ! let a&ts of Gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 
Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ ; 
Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. 
But oh! forbear that dear, difaftrous name, 

To forrow facred, and fecure of fame: 
My bleeding bofom fickens at the found, 
And ev’ry piercing note infliéts a wound. 

Why, deareft obje@& of my duteous love, 
(Reply’d the prince) will you the bard reprove ? 
Oft, Feve’s zthereal rays (refiftlefs fire)t 
The charnter’s foul and raptur’d fong in{pire ; 

Infting 





NOTE S. 
in fearch of his father, if he had foreknown his 
death, or fudden return.. It is therefore artful ta 
the poct to cut the fong fhort, he rcferves the ftory 
of Uhffes for future narration, and brings all this 
about by a very probable method, by the inter~ 
pofition of Penelape, who requefts that fome other 
ftory mav be chofen, a ftory that fle can hear with- 
out forrow. It is very cuftomary for women to be 
prefent at the entertainments of men; as appears 
from the condu&t of Helen, Arete, Nauficaa, and Pe- 
nelopé, in-divers parts of the Ody; fhe is here in- 
troduced with the greateft decency ; ‘fhe enters not 
the room, but ftands with tears at ‘the threfhold ; 
and even at that diftance appears with her face 
fhaded by a veil. 

+ Telemachus here reproves his mother for com- 


¥ manding Phemius to detilt, or not to make Cagis 


the fubject of his fong, by faying, that it was not 
in the ‘poct’s own power to chufe his fubject, which 
was frequently dictated and infpired by the Gods. 
This is a particular inflance of the opinion the an- 
cients held as to the immediate infpiration of their 
pocts. 
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InflinG divine |. nor blame fevere his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 

For navel lays attract our ravifh’d cars ; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears; 

Patient: permit the fadly-pleafing ftrain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 

And in the public woe torget yonr own ; 

Yeu weep not fora perifh’d lord, alone. 

What Gress, now wand'ring in the Strevan gloom, 

With your CA's thar’d an equal doom! 

Your widow’d hours, apart, with female toil 

And various labours of the Joom, beguile; 

There rule, from palace cares remote and free, 

That care to man belongs, and moft to me. 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admires. 

Fis fage reply, and with her train retires. .> 

When {welling forrows burft their former bounds, 

With echoing grief afrefh the dome refounds ; 

“Fill Pallas piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In flumber clos’d her filver-itreaming eyes. 
Meantime rekindled at the royal charms, 

‘Tumultuous love cach beating bofom warms ; 

Intemp’rate rage a wordy war began ; 

Bat bold Le/omachus affum’d the man. 

infant (he cry’d) your female difcord end, 

Ve deedlefs boalters! and the fong attend ; 

Obcy that {weet compulfion, nor profane 

With diiYonance the fmooth melodious Rrain, 

Paciiic now prolong the jovial feaft ; 

But when the dawn reveals the rofy Eaft, 

1, to the peers allembled, fhall propofe 

"Khe firm sefolve I here in few difclofe, 






—— 


NOTES. 
® Antinas and Burgmachus are Ithacenfiaus, and 


are called the chief of the fuitors. It is therefore 
necelfary to diflinguifh their charaGers 5 Autmous is 
violent, ‘and determined againtt Uh/es; Lurymachus 
more gentle and fubtle: Antinous derides 5 Zury- 
gmachus fratters.. 
cealed raillery ; he tells Zedemachus, that Fove in- 
fpires his foul with wifdom, but means that his 
education has been fuch,. that he had Jearned no- 
thing from man 5 he wifhes (out of a feemingly 
kind concern for him) that he may never reign in 
Whace, becaufe the weight of 2 crown is a burden; 
and conchides with mentioning his hereditary title to 
it, to infinuate that ie is his by defeent only, and 
not by merit. Telemachus, in his anfwer, wilcly 
wWitteinbles the affrone of datmous s he takes it in the 
better fenfe, and feems to differ only in opinion 
about the regality. Think you, fays he, that to be 
aking is to be miferable? “Vo be a king, in my 
fudyment, is to enjoy affluence and honour. Te 


_ 


This fpeech of Andincus is a con- 


No longer live the cankers of my court ; 

All to your feveral ftatés with {peed refort ; 

Watte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 

But if, to honour loft, tis ftill decrced 

For you my bow! hall flow, my flocks fhall bleed{. 
Judge and revenge my right,. impartial Fove / 
By-him, and all th’ immortal thrones above, 


‘(A facred oath) each proud oppreffor flain 


Shall with inglorious gore this marble ftain.. 

Aw’d by the prince, thus haughty, bold, and young,., 
Rage gnaw’d the lip, and wonder chain’d, the tongne. . 
Silence at length the gay Avtincus broke, 
Conftrain’d a. fmile, and thus ambiguous fpokes.. 
What God to your untutor’d youth affords *- 

This headlong torrent of amazing words ? 
May Yove delay thy reign, and cumber late” 
So bright a genius with the tails of ftate ! 

Thofe toils (Telemachus ferene replies) 

Have charms, with.all their weight, t’ allure the wife... 
Faft by the throne obfequious Fame refides, 


And /ealth inceffant rolls her golden tides. . 


Nor let Avtinous rage, if ftrong defire 
Of wealth and fame a youthful bofom fire : : 
Ele& by: Jove his delegate of fway, 
With joyous pride the fiimmons I’d obey. . 
Whene’er UAfes roams. the realm of nighty. 
Should faétious pow’r difpute my:lineal right, 
Some other Greeks a fairer claim: may plead ; 
To your pretence their title would precede. . 
At leaft, the {cepter loft, I fill-theuld reigie: 
Sole o’er my vaflals,.and domeftié train. . 
To: 

NOTES. 
afferts his claim to the ficceftion of-his father, yer 
feems to decline it, to lay the fulpicions of the 


+ fuitors afleep, that tity may not prevent the mea-. 


fures he takes to obtain it. “The {peech of Euryma- 


| chus confirms the former obfervation, that’ this - 
fuitor is of a more foft and moderate behaviour than: 


Antinous : he clothes ill defigns with a feeming hu-. 


 manity,. and appears a friend, while he carries on 


the part of an enemy: Zelemachus had faid, that it 


. it was the will of “Jupiter, he would afcend the 


throne of Sthaca: Aurymachus anfwers, that this. 
was as the Gods fhould determine ; an infinuation 
that they regarded not his claim frony his father, 
Telemachus faid he would maintain himfelf in the 


_polleflion of his prefent inheritance: Luryaachus 


wifhes that no one may arrive to difpoflefs him 5 the 
Jatent meaning of which is, “we of your own 
country are fufficient for that defign.”? Uf thefe ob- 
fervations be true, Hurynaches was not alels enemy 
than datwous, but a better dilfembler, 
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To this Lurymachus. To heav’n alone The mirthful train difperfing quit the court, 

Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne, And to their feveral domes to reft refort. 

Your patrimonial ftores in peace polfefs ; A tow’ring ftru€ture to the palace join’d; — 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : To this his fteps the thoughtful prince inclin’d ; 
Your private right fhould impious pow’r invade, In his pavilion there to {lcep repairs ; 

"The peers of U4aca would atm in aid. : The lighted torch the fave Liyelea bears.* 

But fay, that Nlrangéf-gueft who late withdrew, (Daughter of Ops, the jult Pifevsr’s fon, 

What andfrom whence? hisname andlincage fhew. | For twenty beeves by great Lacrfes won ; 

His grave demeanour, and majeftic grace In rofy prime with charms attractive grac'd, 
Speak him defcended of no vulgar race: ~Honour’d by him, a gentle lord and chafte, 

Did he fome loan of ancient right require, With dear efleem: too wife, with jealous Mlrife 
Or came fore-runner of your {cepter’d fire? To taint the joys of fweet, connubial life. 

O fon of Polydus ! the prince replies, Sole with Tel-machus her fervice ends, 

No more my fire will glad thefe longing eyes: A child fhe nurs’d him, and a man attends.) 

The queen’s fond hope inventive rumour cheers, Whilft to his couch himfelf the prince addreft, 
Or vain diviners’ dreams divert her fears. The duteous dame receiv’d the purple vet: 
That {tranger-gueft the Taphian reali obeys, The purple veft with decent care difpos’d, 

A realm defended with encircling feas ; The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos’d ; 
Mentes, an ever-honour’d name, of old The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

High in Offs’ focial liftinroid. To the ftrong ftaple’s inmoft depth reflor’d, 

hus he, tho’ conf{cious of th’ xtherial gueft, Secnr’d the valves. There, wrapt in filent fhade, 

- Anfwer’d evalive of the fly requeft, ~~ Penfive, the rules the Goddefs gave, he weigh’d; 
Meantime the lyre rejoins the {prightly lay; Stretch’d on the downy fleece, no reft he-knows, 
Love-diitied airs, and dance, conclude the day. And in his raptur’d foul the vifion glows. 

But when the {tar of eve, with golden light’ 

Adorn’d the matron brow of fablé night ; : 


' 











NOTES. 

mind: this condu€ proceeded not from the mean- 
ies of poverty, but from the fimplicity of manners. 

Having now gone through the firft book, we fhall 
only obferve to the reader, that the whole of it docs 
not take up the compafs of an intire day: when 
Minerva appears to elemachus, the fuitors were 
preparing to fit down to the banquet at noon; and 
the bufinefs. of the firft book’ concludes with the 
day. It is true, that the Gods hold a debate before 
the defcent of A/inerva, and fome mall time mu 
be allowed for that tranfa@tion. 


; : NOTES. 

* Luryclea was a very aged perfon; fhe was 
brought by Laertes to nurfe UhfJes; and in her old 
age attends Telmachus: fhe colt Laertes twenty 
oxen; that is, a certain quantity of money which 
would buy twenty oxen: or perhaps the form of 
an ox was ftamped upon the metal, and from: 
thence. had it’s appellation. The fimplicity of 
thefe heroic times is remarkable; an old woman 
is the only attendant upon the fon of a king: fhe 
lights him to ‘his apartment, takes care of his 
cloaths, and‘hangs them up at the fide of his bed.’ 

. Greatnefs then confifted not in fhew, but in the 
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The SECOND BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 





A R G U 


M E.N T. 





Tue Counciy or IrHAca.. 


Telemachus; ix the affembly of the lords of Ithaca, complains of the injuftice done him by the fuitort, and infifs 
upon.thetr departure from his palace; appealing to the princes, and exciting the people to declare againft them.. 
The fuiters endeavour to juftify their fay, at leaft till he fball fend the queen to the court of \carius ber father ; 


avhich he refufes. 
uitors. 
fortunes. 


There.appears a prodigy of two eagles in the fhy, which an augur-expounds to the-ruin of the 
Telemachus then demands a.veffel to carry him to Pylos and Sparta, fhere to inquire of his father’s 
Pallas, in the fhape of Mentor, (an ancient friend of Ulyffes) helps him to a hip, affifts him in pre- 


paring neceffiries for the voyage, and embarks with him that night ; which cancludes the fecond day from ihe 


opening of. the. poem. 


The.fcene continues in the palace sf Ulyffes, in Ithaca... 





. TOW red’ning from the: dawn, .the- nrorning 
ray. 
Glow’d in- the front. of heav’n, and gave- the 
day.. * 
- The youthful hero, with returning light, 
Rofe anxious from th’ inquictudes of night. 





NOT.E S. 

* This book opens with the firft appearance of 
Telemachus upon the flage of a€tion. The great 
judgment of the poct-is obfervable, in beginning 
with the tranfations of Jthaca in the abfence of 
Uhffis : by this method he [ets the conduét of Ze- 
&emachus, Penelope, and the fuitors, ina flrong point 
of light; they all have a large fhare in the flory of 
the poem, and confequently ought to have diflin- 
guifhing characters. 
poctry, as it is on the.theatre,. to let.us immediate- 


It is as neceffary in epic: 


A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, 

A two-edg’d faulchion threaten’d by his fide,’. 
Embroider’d fandals glitter’d as he trod, . 
_And forth he moy’d, majeftic as a God. 
Then by-his heralds, reftlefs of delay, 
"To council calls the peers : .the peers obey: . 


Sson. 





NO T.E S. 
ly into the charater.of every perfon whom the poct 


introduces: this adds perfpicuity to the flory, and. 


we immediately grow acquainted with cach’ perfon- 
age, and interefl ourfelves in the good or ill fortune 
that attends them through the whole relation. Te- 
lemachus is now about twenty ycars of age:. in the 
eleventh book, the poet tells us, he was an infant 


in the arms of his mother when Uh/fas failed to 


Troy; that hero was ablent near twenty years, and 
from hence we may gather the exalt age of Telema- 
chs 
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Soon as in folemn form th’ affembly fat, 

From his high-dome himfelf defcends in flate. 

Bright in his hand a pond’rous jav’lin fhin’d ;* 

‘Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind ;+ 

Pallas with grace divine his form improves,. 

And gazing crowds admire him as he moves.. 
His father’s throne he fill?d: while diftant flood 

The hoary peers, and aged Wifdom bow’d. 
"Twas filence all-; at laft Zeyptius {poke ; 


. Heyptius, by his age and forrows broke : 


A length of days his foul with prudence crown’d, 
A length of days had bent him to the ground... 

His eldeft {hope in arms to //on came,. 

By great Uses taught the path to fame ;- 

But (haplefs youth) the hideous Cyclops tore 

His quiv’ring limbs, and quaff’d his fpouting,gore.. 
Three fons-remain’d: to climb with haughty fires 
‘Vhe royal bed, Burynomus afpires;. 





NOT & 5S. 
thus. He is every-where defcribed. as a perfon of 
piety tothe Gods, of duty to his parents, and as a 


- Tover of his country: he is prudent, temperate, and 


+ 


valiant : and the poet well fets off the importance of 


this young hero, . by giving him the Goddefs of War 


and Wifdom for his conftant-attendant. 
* The poet defcribes Telemachus as if he were 


. marching againft af enemy, or going to a council 


of war, rather than to an affembly of peers in his 
own country : two reafons are afligned for this con- 
du& ; either this was the common ufage of.princes 
in thofe times, or Zélemachus might loek upon the 
fuitors as enemies, and confequontly. go to council 
in arms as again{t enemies. 
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i of Uhffes. 
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The reft with duteous love his gricfs afluage, 
And eafe the fire of half the cares of age. 
Yet ftill his Antiphus he loves, he mourns, § 
And ashe ftood, he fpoke and wept by turns. 

Since great Uhffes fought the Pérygian plains, ]]' 
Within thefe wails inglorious filence reigns. 
Say then,.ye peers! by whofe commands we meet-?. 
Why here once more in folemn council fit ? 
Ye young, yeold, the weighty caufe difclofe: 
Arrives fome meffage of invading foes ? 
Or fay, does high neceffity-of ftate 
Infpire fome patriot, and demand debate ! 
The prefent fynod fpeaks it’s author wile ; 
Affift him, Jeve/ thou regent of the fkies! 

He fpoke. Télemachus with tranfport glows,. 
Embrac’d the omen, and majettic rofe: 
(His royal hand th’ imperial {cepter fway’d)- 
Then thus, addrefiing to Agyptius, faid. 

G Rev’rend” 


NOTES. 
the family of yyptius, to give an air of truth to his 
itury. It does not appear that Zgyptius knew the 
certainty of the death of Antiphus: he only laments 
him, according to the prevailing opinion that all the: 
companions of Ulyffes were loft with Uhfes. 

|| We here are told, that there never had been: 
any council convened in /thaca, finze the departure 
‘Fhe general’ defign and moral of the 
Odyffey; is to inform us of the mifchievous effects 
: which the abfence of a king and father of a family 
-produces: we deprive the poem of it’s very foul, 
and fpoil the fable, if we retrench from it the dil- 


“orders which the fuitors create in the abfence of 
 Uffes, both in his family and dominions. 


No- 


+ This paffage has not efeaped the raillery of the } thing can give us a greater image of thofe diforders, 


critics 5. they look upon it-as a mean defcription of 
ahero and a prince, .to give him a brace of dogs only 
for his guards or attendants: but fuch was the fim- 
plicity of ancient princes, that except in war they 
had rarely any attendants or equipage. And we may 
be confident FJomer copies after the cuftom of the 
time, .unlefs we can be fo abfurd as to fuppofe, he 
would fcign low circumftances unneceflary, through 
a want of judgment. Poetry is like painting, which 
draws the greateft beauties from the fimpleft 
cuftoms: and even in hiltory, we receive a fenfible 
pleafure from the leail circumflance that denotes the 
cufloms of ancient times. It may be sulded, that 
the poct, as well as the painter, is obliged to follow 
the culloms of the age of which he writes, or paints: 
a modern arefs womnd ill become Achilles or Chffes, 
fuch a condudl would be condemned as an abfurdity 
in painting, and gught te be fo in poetry. . 

ft Antipbus. 

§. Hemmer inferts thefe particularities concerning 





than what is here related > what multa kingdom 
fuffer in twenty years, without a ruler, without: a 
council to make laws or punith enormities? Such is 
the condition of Mthgcas Laertes is fuperannuated 5. 
Penelope opprefled by the violence of the fuitors ; 
and Zelemachus to his time, in his minority. It is 
very artful in the poet toencn the ailembly by. 
Egyptius: Telemachus was the perian who convencad 
“its and being, the greatell pertonage prefent, it 
might be expected that he thounl open the delign ot 
it: but to give Lefmachus coumags, who was youns 
and inexperienced, ./ yeti firlt rifes, and by pras- 
ding the perfon who wad famieoned them (of whony 
the teems ignorant) gives Telemechus to oniderfland’ 
he has friends among the aflembly + this he coule 
no other way fo fafety have done, conbdering the 
power of the fuitors, By this rican Priemachus 15 
encouraged to {peak boldly, and arraien the difor ders 


y 


of the fuitors with the ucmoll rreedona. 




























Rev’rend old man! lo here confeft he ftands 
By whom ye meet ; tiny grief your care demands. 
No ftory I unfold of public woes, 

“Nor bear advices, of impending foes: 

Peace the blelt land, and joys inceffant crown ; 
Of all this happy realm, | grieve alone. 

For my loft fire continual forrows fpring, 


The great, the good; your father, and yourking.* | 


Yet more; our houfe from it’s fouridation bows, + 
Our foes are-pow’rful, and your fons the foes : 
Hither, unwelcome to the queen they come; 
Why feel they not the rich /cartan dome? 

If fhe muft'wed, from other hands require 

The dowry; is Telemachus her fire? 

Yet thro’ my court the noife of revel rings, 

And waltes the wife frugality of kings. 

Scarce all my herds their luxury fuffice ;$ 

Scarce all my wine their midnight hours fupplies. 
Safe in my youth, in riot fill they grow, 

Nor in the heiplefs orphan dread a foe. 

But come it will, the time when manhood grants 
More pow’rful advocates than vain complaints. 


NOTES, 
* Telemachus here fets the chara@ter of Uh/fes, as 


aking, in the moft agreeable point of light: he, 


ruled his people with the fame ‘mildnefs as a father 
rules his children. 
happy eife@ upon the audiences not only as it thews 
Uhffes to have been a good governors but as ‘it re- 


calls the memory of the happinefs they: received . 


from -that mild government, and obliquely con- 
‘demns them of ingratitude who-had forgot it. By 
this method alfo the poet interefts us deeply in the 
fufferings of Vh/fes; we cannot {ee a good man and 
good king indiflrefs, without the mo{t tender emo- 
. tons. 

+ What Telemachus here fays has given offence to 


fome falfe critics 5 they think tt indecent fora fon to | 


fay, that he bears with niore regret the diforder of 
his family than the lofs of his father ; yet this ob- 
jection will vanith, if we weigh Penelope, Telema- 
chus, and his whole poflterity, againit the fingle 
perfon of UAyfes. But what chiefly takes away this 
objection is, 

his father’s return: for the words do not imply ne- 
ceffarily hisdeath, but abfence : and then both with 
juftice and decency, Yelemachus may fay that he 





gricves more for the deftru@ion of his family, than | 


for the ablenceol UAffes. 

{ This paifage is ridiculed by the critics; they 
fet itin awrong light, and then grow very pleafiune 
upon its Tidenachus makes a fad outery becaufe the 
Iuitors eat lis fheep, his becves, and fatted goats ; 


6 


This muft necds have a very | 


that Telonachus was’ {till in hopes of 





= 

Approach that hour | unfufferable wrong 

Cries to the Gods, and vengeance f{leeps too long. 

Rife then, ye peers! with virtuous anger rife! 

Your fame revere,’ but moft th’ avenging fkies. 

By all the deathlefs pow’rs that reign above, 

By righteous Téemzs, and by thund’ring Fove, 

(Themis, who gives to councils, or denies 

Succefs ; and humbles, or confirms the wife) 

Rife in my aid! fuffice the tears that flow 

For my lott fire, noradd new woe to woe. 

If e’er he bore the fword to ftremgthen ill, 

Or having pow’r to wrong, betray’d the will, - 

On me, on me your-kindled wrath affuage, 

And bid the voice of lawlefs riot rage. 

If ruin to‘ouy:foyal race yedoom, 

Be you the fpoilers, and our wealth confume. § 

Then might we hope redrefs from jufter laws, 

And raifeall Zbaca to aid our caute: 

But while your fons commit th’ unpunifh’d wrong, 

You make the arm of violence too flrong. ” 
While thus he fpoke, with rage and grief he frown’d, 

And dafh’d th’ imperial fcepter to the ground. 


The 









NOTES. ‘ 
and at laft fallsinto tears. ‘The truth is, the richer 
of kings and princes, in thofe early ages, confifted 
chiefly in flocks and cattle; thus neas and Paris 
are defcribed as tending their flocks, &c. and Adra- 
Aam in the {criptures, as abounding in this kind of 
wealth. Thefe critics would form a different idea 
of the ftate and condition of Telemachus, if they con- 
fidered that he had been capable to maintain no 
fewer than an hundred and eight perf.ns ina manner 
very expenfive for many years; for fo: many (with 
their attendants) were the fuitors, as appears from 
the fixteenth book 5 and at the fame time he kept up 
the dignity of his own court, and lived with great 
hofpitality. But itisa fufficient anfwer to the ob- 
jections againft this paflage, to obferve, that it is 
not the expence, but manner of it, that Telemachus 
laments: and furecly a fober man may complain 
againgt luxury, without being arraigned of mean- 
nefs; and agajn{t profufion, without being condem-~ 
ned for parfimony, 

S To underftand this paffige, we mufl remem. 
ber, that Telemachus is pleading his caufe before the 
Ythacenfians s them he conilitutes the judges of his 
caufe: he therefore prevents an anfwer which they 
might make, wiz. Fre are not the men that are guilty 
of thefe outrages » Telemachus rejoins, “ It were bet~ 
ter for me to fuiFer fron your hands; for by your 
quielcence you make my affhirs defperate:”? an inti« 
mation that they fhould rife in his defence, 
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The big round tear hung trembling in his eye :* 

The fynod gricv’d, and gave a pitying figh, 

Then filent fat. At length dxtinous burns 

With haughty rage, and fternly thus returns. 
Oinfolence of youth! whofe tongue affordst 

Such railing eloquence, and war of words. 

Studious thy country’s worthies to defame, 

‘Thy erring voice difplays thy mother’s fhame. 

Elufive of the bridal day, fhe gives £ 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

Did not the fun, thro’ heav’n’s wide azure roll’d, 

For three long years the royal fraud behold? 

While fhe, laborious in delufion, fpread 

The fpacious loom, and mix’d the various thtead: 

Where as to life the wond’rous figures rifesxex: 

Thus fpoke th’ inventive queen, with artful fighs. 
«© Tho’ cold in death Uses breathes no more, 

« Ceafe yet a while to urge the bridal hour: 

* Ceafe, till to great Laeries I bequeath § 

« A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death. 

« Left when the Fates his royal afhes claim, 

«© The Grectan matrons taine my fpotlefs fame; 

«When he, whom living mighty realms obcy’d, 

« Shall wantin death a frroud to grace his thade.”’ 
Thus fhe: at once the gen’rous train complies, 

Nor fraud miftrafts in virtue’s fair difguife. 





NOTES. 

* This paffage is net one of thofe, where the 
poet can be blamed for caufing a hero to weep. 
we confider the youth of Telemachus, together with 
the tendernefs agreeable to that time of life; the 
fubjects that demand his concern; the apprehenfion 
of the lofs ofa father 5 and the defolate {late of his 
mother and kingdom: all thefe make his readinefs 
to burft into tears an argument, not of any want of 


{pirit in him, but of true fenfe, and goodnefs of 


nature; and is 2 great propricty, which fhews the 
right judgment of the poct. . 

+ We find Antinous always fetting himfclf in the 
flrongeft oppofition to Telemachus s and therclore, 
he is the firft that falls by the fpear of UAfes ; the 
poct obferves juftice, and as Anstinous is the firfl in 
guilt, be is the firft tn punifiment. What dnt 
ons fays in this {peech concerning the treachery of 
the female fervane of Penepe, prepares the way for 
the punifhment Us/es inflids on fome of the maids 
in the conclufion of the poem: this is an aét ef 
poetical juflice 5 and it is as neceflary in Iepic as in 
‘Pragic poetry, to reward the juft, and punifh the 
guilty, 

£ It will be neceflary to vindicate the charadler 
of Penehpe, the heroine of the poem, from the at 
perfionsot datinous. Ttmuit becontetled that the has 

No. 21. 
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The work fhe ply’d;_ but ftudivus of delay, 

By night revers’d the labours of the day. 

While thrice the fun his annual journey made, 
The confcious lamp the midnight fraud furvey’d ; 
Unheard, unfeen, three years ber arts prevail; 
The fourth, her maid unfolds th’ amazing tale. 
We fav, as unperceiv’d we took our fland, 

The backward labours of her faithlefs hand. 
Then urg’d, fhe perfeéts her illultrions toils ; 

A wond’rous monument of female wiles ! 

But you, oh peers! and thou, oh prince! give ear 
(I {peak aloud, that every Greek may hear) 
Ditmifs the queen; and if her fire approves, 

Let him efpoufe her to the peer fhe loves : 

Bid inftant to prepare the bridal train, 

Nor let a race of princes wait in vain. 

Tho’ witha grace divine her foul is bleft, 

And all AZmerva breathes within her breaft, 

In wohd’rous arts than woman more renown’d, 
‘And more than woman with deep wifdom crown’'d ; 
Tho? Tyra nor AZyeene match her name, 

Nor great dlemena, (the proud boaits of fame) 
Yet thus by heav’n adorn’d, by heav’n’s deerce 
She fhines with fatal excellence, to thee : || 

With thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the fealt, 


‘Tillrightcous heav'n reclaim her {lubborn breatt. 
What 





NOTES, 

a very hard game to play, fhe neither darcs con- 
fent, nor deny; if fhe confents, fhe injures Chiffes, 
whom fhe ftill expe&ts to return; if fhe denies, the 
indangers the throne, and the life of Télmachus, 
from the violence of the fuitors; fo that no other 
method is left but to elude their addreffus. To vin- 
dicate her in this place, we muft confider who it is 
that fpeaks: Antincus, an unfuccefstul lover: and 
what he blames as a crime, is really her glory; he 
blames her becaufe fhe does not comply with their 
defires : and it had been an aét of guilt to have 
complicd. He himfelf fulficiently vindicates her 
in the conclufion of his fpecch, where he extols her 
above all the race of womankind: fo that the feem- 
ing inconfiftence of Penelope mul be imputed to the 
neceflity of her affairs: fhe is artful, bue not crieni- 
nal. “Phe original fay-, fhedcevived the fuitors by 
her mellages; a plain intimation, that the ufed ne 
extraordinary Eumiliarities with her adimjrers 5 and 
through the whole courfe of the poem the feldam 
appears in their allémblics. 

§ Tc was an ancient cullom to dedicate the fineit 
pieces of weaving and embroidery, to honour the 
funerals of the dead: and thefe were ufually wrouvht. 
bythe nearefl relations in their dife-time. 

| datingus, in the opening of his fpeech, CUtraws 
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What tho’ from pole to pole refounds her name! 

"Vhe fon’s deflruétion waits the mother’s fame: _ 

For till the leaves thy court, it is decreed, 

Thy bowl to empty, and thy {tock to bleed. 
While yet he fpeaks, Lelemachus replies, * 

Eev’n nature ftarts, and what ye afk denies. 

Vhus, fhall I thus repay a mother’s cares, 

Who gave me life, and nurs’d my infant years? 

While fad on foreign thores Ujfes treads, 

Or glides a ghoft with unapparent fhades, 

How to /earius in the bridal hour 

Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r? 

How from my father fhould I vengeance dread ? + 

How would my mother curfe my hated head? 

And while in wrath to vengeful friends the cries, $ 

How from their hell would vengeful fiends arife? 

Abhorr’d by all, accurs’d my name would grow, 

‘The earth’s difgrace, and human-kind my toe. 





NOTES, 
the fault upon Penelope, to engage the favour of the 
multitude: but being confe:vus that he had faid 
things which Penelspe would refent, he extols her in 
the conclufion of it. He afcribes an obftinacy of 
virtue to her, and by this double condud&t endea- 
vours to make both Penepe and the multitude his 
friends, 

* Telemachus every where fpeaks with an open- 
nefs and bravery of fpirit; this {peech is a teftimony 
of it, as well as his former; be anfwers chiefly to 
the difmiffion of Penelope, fays it would be an 
offence againft heaven and carth; and concludes 
with a vehemence of expreflion, and tells Antinaus 
that fuch a word fhall never fall from his tongue. 
The reafon why the fuitors are fo urgent to fend 
away Penelope, is, that fhe may chufe tu marry fome 
one of them, rather than return to fearius ys fo thas 
Telemachus only takes hold of their argument for her 
difmiffion, in order to detain her. They addreffed 
‘Penelope more for the fake of her riches than her 
beauty, (for fhe muft be about forty years old) and 
he tells them, that if he fends her away again! her 
confent, he muft reflore thofe riches, which they 
eevet more than the perfon of Penelope. This is 
fuicient to take off the obje€tion of covetonfnels 
in Telemachus, asthe whole implics an abhorrence of 
their riots, deferibed by Telemachus to have arifen 
tu fuch a degree as to have almolt ruined his king- 
dom, and made their demands impoffible. “Phere 
isnothing unnatural or mean in this interpretation, 
efpecially if we remember that the prodigious dif- 
orders of his family enter into the effence of the 
poem, The greater the diforders are, the greater 


are the fufferings of UAfes. 


If this difpleafe, why urge ye here your flay ? 
Hafte from the court, ye [poilers, hafteaway: - 
Watte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 
But if, to honour loft, ’tis (ill decreed 
For you my bowl fhall flow, my flocks fhall bleed ; 
Judge and aflert my right, impartial Feve ! 
By him, and all th’ immortal hoft above, 
(A facred oath) if heaven the pow’r fupply, 
Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die. 

With that, two eagles from a mountain’s height § 
By Fove’s command dirc@ their rapid flight ; 
Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, _ 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind, 
Above th’ affembled peers they wheel on high, 
And clang their wings, and hovering beat the fky ; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
And fhrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 

‘They 





NOYES 

+ There is an ambiguity in the word father s it 
may either fignify Jeurfus or Uhffes, but we think 
the context determines the perfon to be Wifes; for 
Telemachus believes him to be yet living, and confe- 
quently might fear his vengeance, if he offered any 
indignity to Penelspe. 

{ This and other paffages thew the opinion 
the ancients had of the honour due from children 
to parents, to be fuch, that they believed there were 
Furies particularly commiffioned to punith thofe 
who failed in that refpeét, and to fulfil the impre- 
cations made again{t them by their offended parents. 
There is a greatnefs in this idea, and it muft have 
had an effect npon the obedience of the youth. We 
fee Telemachus is full of the fenfe of it. 

§ This prodigy is ufhered in very magnificently, 
and the verfes are lofty and fonorous. The eagles 
are UiyfJes and Telemachus: By Jove’s command they 
fly from a mountain's height » this denotes that the 
two he oes are infpired by Fupiter, and come from 
the country to the deftruétion of the furitors: the 
cagles fly with wing to wing conjoin'd; this thews, 
that they a€t in concert and unity of councils: at 
Artt they fleet upsn the wind » this implies the calin- 
nefs and fecrefy of the approach of thofe heroes: at 
laft they clang their wings, and hovering beat the fhies 5 
this fhews the violence of the affault: 77th ardent 
eyes the rival train they threat; this, as the poct 
himfelf interprets it, denotes the aperoaching fate 
of the fuitors: Then failing oer the domes and 
tow'rs they fly, full tow'rd the caf; this fignifies 
that the fuitors alone are not doomed to deflruc- 
tion, but that the men of /¢haca are involved in 
danger. 
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They cuff, they tear; their cheeks and necks they 
. rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood defcend: 
‘Then failing «’er the domes and tow’rs they fly, 
Full tow’rd the eaft, and mount into the fky. 
The we nd’ring rivals gaze with cares oppreft, 
And chilling horrors freeze in every breaft. 
Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 
"The prince of augurs, Aflalitherfes, rofe : 
Prefcient he view’d th’ aérial tracts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. 
Ye fons (he cry’d) of fthaca, give ear, 
Hear all! but chiefly you, oh rivals! hear. 
Defliuction fure o’erall your heads impends ; 
Uhffes comes, and death his fteps attends. 
Not to the great alone is death decreed ; 
We, and our guilty ZAaca muft bleed. 
Why ceafe we then the wrath of heav’n to ftay? 
Be humbled all, and lead, ye great ! the way. 
For lo! my words no fancy’d woes relate: 
I fpeak from fcience, and the voice is Fate. 
When great Ufffes fought the PArygian fhores 
To fhake with war proud Jifon’s lofty tow’rs, 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongve foreto'd: 
Heav’n feal’d my words, aud you thofedecds behold. 
I fee (I cry’d) his woes, « countlefs train ; * 
I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main ; 
How twice ten years from fhure to fhore he roams; 
Now twice ten years are palt, and now he comes ! 
‘To whom Lurynechus—F ly dotard, fly !+ 
With thy wife dreams, and fables of the fky. 
’ Go prophefy at home; thy fons advife: 
Here thou art fage in vain—I better read the fkies. 





NOT ES. 

* In three lines the poct gives us the whole 
Odyffey in. miniature: ,and it is wonderful to think, 
that fo plain a fubjeét fhould p:aduce fuch variety 
in the proccfs of it. ‘Phe fimplicity of Homer's 
platform is beautiful, which is no more than this: 
2 prince is abfent from his country; Nepsune def- 
troys his companions; in his abfence his family is 
diforder’d by many princes that addrefs his wife, 
and plot againft the life of his only fon 5 but at lait 
after many ftorms he returns, punifhes the firtors, 
and re-ctlablifhes his affairs: this is all that. is 


effential to the poem, the retl of it is made up of 


epifode-. And yet with what miracles of poetry has 
he firnithed outt.is peem ! 

+ Tt has been obferved, that Zzomer is the father 
of oratory as well as poetry; and it mull be con- 
fefled, that there is not any one branch of it teat is 
not to be found in his poetry. The invective, per- 
fuafive, ironical, &¢. may all be pathered fram it. 


Unnumber’d birds glide thro’ th? aérial ways 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding {tray. 
Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below 
Uhffes lies: oh wert thou laid as low ! 
Then would that bufy head no broils fuggc ft, 
Nor fire to rage Telemachus’s breatt. 
From him { me bribe thy venal tongue requires, 
And int’reft, not the God, thy voice in{pires. 
His guidelefs youth, if thy experienc’d age 
Miflead fallacious into idle rage, 
Vengeance deferw’d thy malice fhall reprefs, 
Ard but augment the wrongs thou would’ft rediefs, 
Telemachus may bid the queen repair 
To great /earius, whole paterna! care 
Will guide her pe flion, ard reward her choice, 
With wealthy dow’r, and br dal gifts of price. 
Till the retires, determin’d we remain, 
And both the prince and augur threat in vain: 
His pride of words, and thy wild dream of Fate, 
Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 
Threat on, oh prince! elede the bridal day, 
Threat on, till all thy flores in wafte decay. 
True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 
In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames: 
But never from this nobler fuit we ceafe; 
For wealth and beauty lefs than virtue pleafe. 

To whom the youth. Since then in vain I tell 
My num’rous woes, in filence let them dwell. 
But heav’n, and all the Greeks, have heard my 

wrongs: $ 

To heav’n, and all the Greeks, redrefs belongs. 
Yet this J afk (nor be it afk’d in vain) 
A bark to waft me o’er the rolling main ; 
The 





NOTES. 

Nothing can be better adapted to the purpofe than 
this fpecch of Eurymachus: he is to decry the credit 
of the predi€tions of Halitherfes: he derides, he 
threats, and defvribes him as a venal prophet. He 
is {peaking to the multitude, and endeavours to 
bring Halitherfes inte contempt, and in order to it he 
ufes him contemptuoully, 

+ It is necetlary for the reader to cany in his 
mind, that this aflembly cenfilly not only of the 
peers, but of the people of Uhaca: for to the peoe 
ple Velemachus bore appeals. Tt is evident, that the 
place of the aflembly was at Ieafl open to the air in 
the upper parts: for otherways how fheuld) the 
caples be vilible to the fu tors? and fo very plainly 
as te be difcevered to thicat them with ther 
eyes? “Phere was no doust a place fet apart for 
council, ufuaily in the macket: for Pelemachus is 
faid to feat himfelfin his father’s throne, in the be- 
ginning of this book: but UAfes had been abfent 
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The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And feck my royal fire from fhore to fhore : 
If, or to Lame his doubtful fate be known, 
Or to be learn’d from Oracles alone ¢ 
If yet he lives, with patience I forbear 
"Pillthe fleet hours reftore the circling year 
But if already wand’ring in the train 
Of empty fhades, I meafure back the main 5 
Plant the fair column o’er the mighty dead, 
And yield his confort te the nuptial bed, 
He ceas’d 5 and while abath’d the peers attend, 

Adentor arole, Ubffes faithful friend :* 

When fierce in arms he fought the fcenes of war, 
“© My friend, (he cry’d) my palace be thy care ; 
“ Years roll'd on years my god-like fire decay, 
«* Guard thou his age, and Is behets obey.” | + 
Stern as he rofe, he cult his eyes around : 
"Phat flafh’d with rage ; and as he (poke, he frown'd. 

O never, never more! Jet king be juil, 

Be mild in pow'r, or faithful to his cruft! 
Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 
Opprefs, deltroy, and be the fcourge of God ; 
Since he who like a father held his reign, 
So foon forgot, was juftand mild in vain! 
True, while my friend is gricv’d, his gricfs I fhare ; 
Yet now the rivals are my finalleft care : 


wee 





NOTES. 
twenty years; and therefore it is cvident, that his 

‘ throne had flood in the fame place for the fpace . of 
twenty years. It is palt contradiQion, that in 
Athens and other cities of Greece there were public 
halls for the confultation of affairs. 

** Phe name of denier is another inftance of the 
sraritude of our poct's temper, it being the fame 
avhich belonged to a friend of his by whom he was 
entertained in /thaca, during a defluxion on his 
eyes, Which ferzed him in his voyages: and at 
whole houle he is fuid to have laid the plan of this 
poem. This character of Afton is well fuftained 
by his fpeech, and by ‘the afliflance he gratefully 

gives to young Telemachus on all accations. 

+ Vhe original lays only  Odey the old man ;” by 
whom we are to underfland Laertes. Vhe poct 
Jofes no opportunity of giving UAyes an excellent 
charadler ; this is as neceflary as continually to re- 
peat the diforders of the fuitors.  “Phis co ndué&t con- 
tributes admirably to the defign of the poem 5 and 
when the powtdn the unravcling of his fable comes 
to reward and punith the chief actors, we ackoow- 
ledge his jullice in the death of the fuitors, and re- 
e(lablifiment of CAfes 

+ The defign of this {peech is to deter the people 







They, for the mighty mifchiefs they devife, 

Ere long fhall pay—their forfcit livcs the price. 

But againft you, ye Greeks / ye coward train, 

Gods! how my foul is nov'd with jult difdain? 

Dumb ye all ftand, and not one tongue affords 

His injur’d prince the little aid of words. 

"While yet he fpoke, Lescritus rejoin’ds 

O pride of words, and arrogance of mind ! 

Would’ft thou to rife in arms the Greeks advife # 

Join all your pow’rs! in arms, ye Greeks, arife! 

Yet would your pow’rs in vain our ftrength oppofe ¢ 

The valiant few o’ermatch an hott of foes. 

Should great U4fés {tern appear in arms, 

While the bow! circles, and the banquet warms t 

Tho’ to his breaft his fpoufe with tranfport flies, 

Torn from her breaft, that hour, UA/fes dies. 

But hence-retreating to your domes repair; 

To arm the veilel, Afentor! be thy care, 

And Halitherfes ! thine: be each his friend ; 

Ye lov’d the father: go, the fon attend. 

But yet, I truft, the boafter means to ftay 

Safe inthe court, nor tempt the wat’ry way. 

Then, with a rufhing found, th’ allumbly bend § 

Diverfe their eps: the rival routafcend 

The royal dome ; while fad the prince explores 

Theneighb’ring main,and forrowing treadsthe fhores. 

There, 

NOTES. : 

of /thaea from rifing in the caufe of Uhffes: Mentor 

{peaks juftly ; Lecerstus infolently: Adentor {ets be- 

fore them the worth of UAjfés; Leocritus the power 

of the fuitors: Adentor {peaks like a brave man; 

Leocritus ikea coward, who wanting true courage, 

flies to the affiftance of wine to raife a falfe one. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that there is not a fuffi- 

cient diftinétion in the characters of the feveral 

fultors; they are all defcribed as infolent volup- 

tuaries. But though they agree in this general 

charaQter, yet there is fomething diftinguifhing in 

the particular perfons: thus Antinous derides, Eury- 

machus covers villainy with mildnefs; Antinous is 

ever the foremolt in outrage, ELurymachus generally 

his fecond: a greater diftinction is neither necellary, 

nor poilible to be reprefented. What the poet is to 

defcribe, is the infolence of the fuitors, and the 

diforders they create in his family and kingdom; he 

is obliged to dwell upon thefe circumftances, be- 

caufe they are cdential to his defign: and confe+ 

quently that general refemblance of their charaQers, 

is not a fault in the poet. 

“Phe allembly which was convened by Telma- 
chus, is broke up ina riotous manner by Leaertius, 
who had no right to diflolve it. This agrees with 

the 
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There, as the waters o’er his hands he fhed, 
The royal fuppbant to Minerva pray’d. ~ 
O Goddefs! who defcending from the fkies 
Vouchfaf’d thy prefence to my wond’ring eye, 
By whofe commands the raging deeps I trace, 
And feek my fire thro’ ftorms and rolling feas! 
Wear from thy heav’ns above, oh warrior-maid! 
Defcend once more, propitious to my aid.*: ~ 
Without thy prefence vain is thy command ; 
Greece, and the rival train thy voice withftand. 
Indulgent to his pray’r, the Goddefs took 
Sage Adentor’s form, and thus like Mentor {poke. 
O prince, in early youth divinely wife, * 
Born, the Udfes of thy age to rife ! 
If to the fon the father’s worth defcends, 
‘O’er the wide waves fuccefs thy ways attends: 
To tread the walks of death he {tood prepar’d, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar’d. 
Were not wife fons defcendant of the wife, 
And did not heroes from brave heroes rife, 
Vain weremy hopes: few fons attain the praife 
Of their great fires, and molt their fires difgrace.. 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
_And all Penelope thy foul infpires, 
‘Go, ard fucceed ! the rivals’ aims defpife ; 
For never, never, wicked man was wife. 
Blind they rejoice, tho’ now, ev’n how they fall; 
Death haltesamain: one hour o’erwhelms them all ! 
And lo, with fpeed we plow the wat’ry way ; 
My pow’r fhall guard thee, and my hand convey : 
The winged vetlel ftudious I prepare, 
‘Thro’ feas and realms companion of thy care. 
Thou to the court afcend; and to the thores 
‘(When night advances) bear the naval ftores ; . 
Bread, that decaying man with ftrength fupplies, 
And gen’rous wine, which thoughtful furrow flies. 





NOTES. 
the lawlefs flate of the country in the abfence of it’s 
king, and fhews that the fuitors had .rfurped the 
chief authority. 
the behaviour of Telemachus and that of the fuitors. 
‘They return to repear their diforders and debauches ; 


Telemachus retires to fupplicate the Goddefs of Wif. | 


dom, to affift him in his enterprizes. Thus the 


poct raifes the charater of Zelemachuss he has | 
thewed him to be a youth of a brave fpirit, a good | 


fpeaker, and here reprefents him as a perfon of 
picty, . 

* This fpeech of Adinerva is fuited to encourage 
a young man to imitate the virtue of his father, and 
not to fuffer himfelf to be overcome by any appear- 
ance of difficulties. She fets his father before his 
eyes, and tells him, there was never any danger 


No. 21. 


‘There is a fine contraft between‘ 


Meanwhile the mariners by my command 
Shall fpeed aboard, a valiant chefen band. 
Wide o’er the bay, by veffel veffel rides ;- 
The beft I chufe, to waft thee o’er the tides. 

She fpoke: to his high dome 'the.prince returns, . 
And as he moves, with royal anguith mourns. 
*Twas riot all, among the lawlefs-train ; 

Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay flain. 
Arriv’d, his hand the gay Avéimous prett, 
And thus deriding, with a {mile addreft. 

Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart :4 

Hl fuits gay youth the ftern heroic part. 

Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy fou!, 

Leave thought to age, and drain the flowing bowl. 
Studious to eafe thy grief, our care provides 

The bark, to waft thee o’er the {welling tides. 

Is this (returns the prince) for mirth a time # 
When lawlefs gluttons riot, mirth’s a crime; 

The lufcious wines difhonour’d lofe their talte, 
The fong is noife, and impious is the feaft. 
Suffice it to have fpent with fwift decay 
The wealth of kings, and made my youtha prev. 
But now the wife inftruétions-of the fage, 
And manly thoughts infpir’d by manly age, 
Teach me to feek redrefs for all my woe, 
Here, orin Pyle,—in Pyle or here, your foe. 
Deny your velfels, ye deny in vain; 
A private voyager I pafs the main. 
Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flow, 
And where on earth I live, I live your foe. 
He ose and frown’d, nor longer deign’d te 
lay, 
Sternly his hand withdrew, and ftrode away. 
_ Meantime, o’erall the dome, they quaff, they feat, 3 
Derifive taunts were {pread from gueft to guelt, —¢ 
And each in jovial mood his mate addrefl. J 
Tremble 


NOT E 3. 
which he durft not encounter; if he fhould fuffer 
himfelf to be difcouraged, he would prove himfelé 
an pe. fon of a brave father. 

+ This fpeech muft be underltood ironically. 
The eritics have almoft generaily condenined thefs 
pieces of gaicty and raillery, as unworthy of heroic 
poetry : i ever they are proper, they mult be fo in 
the mouths of thefe fuitors; perfens of no ferious or 
noble chara€lers: mirth, wine, and feafling, is 
their conftant employment; and confeqnently if 
they fall into abfurditics, they act fuitably to cheir 
characters. In this place the raillery is not without 
it’s efludt, by fhewing the utmoft contenapt of Ted - 
machus ; and furely itis the loweltdegree of calamity 
to be at once opprefled and defpifed, 
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Trembleye not, Ofriends! and coward fly, 
‘Doom’d by the ftern Telemachus to die ? : 
‘To Pyle or Sparta to demand fupplies, * 

Big with revenge, the mighty warrior flies: 
Oscomes from Ephyré with poifons fraught, 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught? 

Or who can fay (his gamefome mate replies) 
But while the dangers of the deeps he tries, 

He, like his fire, may fink depriv’d of bréath, 
And punifh us unkindly by his death? © 
What mighty labours would he then create, 
To feize his treafures, and divide his ftate, 
‘The royal palace to the queen convey, + 

Ox him fhe bleffes in the bridal day! 

Mean time the lofty rooms the-prince furveys, 
Where lay the treafure of th’ [thacian vace: $ 
Here ruddy brafsand_ gold: refulgent blaz’d ; 
There polifh’d chefts embroider’d veltures grac’d ; 
Flere jars of oil breath’d forth a rich perfume; 
‘There cafks of wine in rows adorn’d the dome. 
(Pure flav’rous. wine, by Gods in bounty giv’n, 
And worthy to exalt the feafts of heav’n.) 
Untouch’d: they ftood, till his long labours o’er 
The great Uhfjes reach’d his native fhore. 

A double {trength of bars fecur’d the gates :. 
Fall by.the door the wife £uryclea waits 3. 





NOTES. 


* Jt is obfervable, that the poet had‘in-his choice. 


feveral expedients to bring about the deflruction of 
the fuitors, but-he rejects them, and chufes the-moft 
difficult-method, out of reverence to truth, . being 
unwilling to falfify the hiftories of Sparta and Pylos. 
This bas a double effet; it furnifhes the poet with 
a feries of noble incidents; and.alfo gives an air of 
probabjlity to the flory of GhGés and Lelemachis. 

+ “Phe fuitors allot the palace to Pevelope; it 
heing the only thing- that they cannot confume. 
‘The expreflioa of the fuitors concerning the labour 
they fhould. undergo in dividing the fubflance of 
(ihffes, Thews the wealth and abundance of tha 
hero. 

* Such paffages as thefe have ever furnifhed 
critics with matter of: raillery: they think fuch 
houthold cares unworthy of a king, and that this 
conduét fits better with vulgar perfons of lefs for- 
tune. We confels, fuch deferiptions now would 
be ridiculous in. a poet, becaule unfuitable to our 
manners. But if we look upon fuch paflages as 
pictures and exa reprefentations of the old world, 
the reader will find a fenfible plealtive jn them. 
It is a jtrne obfervation, that the Jad is chiefly 
fuitable to the condition of kings and herocs ; and 

Q : 


Oh beat thofe ftorms, and roll the feas in vain ! 





Euryelea, who, great Ops! thy lineage fhar’d, 
And watch’d all night, all day; a faithful guard, 
To whom the prince. O thou, whofe guardian 

care . 

Nurs’d the moft wretched king that breathes the ain! 

Untouch’d and facred may thefe veffels ftand,. 

Till great Uiyfes views his native Jand. 

But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d, 

Next thefe in worth, and firm thofe arms be feal’d’;., 

And twice ten meafures of the choiceft flour. 

Prepar’d, ere yet defcends. the evening hour-. 

For-when the fav’ring fhades-of night arile, . 


. And peaceful flumbers clofe my. mother’s eyes; . 


Me from our coaft fhall fpreading fales convey,.. 
To feek Uhfes thro’ the wat’ry way. 
While yet he fpoke, fhe fill’d the walls with. 
crics, 
And tears ran trickling from her-aged eyes: 
Oh whither, whither flies my fon? ‘fhe cry’d, 
To realms, that rocks and roaring feas divide ? 
In foreign lands thy: father’s days decay’d, 
And foreign lands contain the mighty. dead. . 
The wat’ry: way ill-fated if thou try; 
All, all muft perifh; and by fraud you die! ! 
Then ftay, my child! ftorms beat, and rolls the mainy . 


Far 





NOT E‘S. 


conféquently: filled with circumftances in which the. 


greate(t part of mankind can have no concern or 
intereft: the Odj/ey is-of a more general ufe; the. 
ftory of it-is a feries of calamities; which concern . 
every man, as every man may fecl them... We can. 
bring the fufferings of U//es in fome degree home 
to-ourfelves, and make his condition: our own; 


‘but what private perfon can-ever be in the circunr 
flances of Agamemnon or Achilles 2. What we would - 


infer from this is, that the reader ought not to take 
offence -at any fuch defcriptions, whicly are only 


mean as they-differ from: the fafhion..of the latter - 


ages. In the Iliad, Achilles, when he a&ts in the 


-common offices of life, and not as-an hero, is liable. 


to the fame-objetion. But if the manners of the 
ancient ages be confidered, we fhall be reconciled 
to the ations of the. ancient heroes, and» conf 
quently to Foner. 

§ Jturyclea was not properly the nurfe-of Telma- 
chus, but of Usfes ; fo that fho is called fo not ina 
flri& fenfe, but as one concerned in his education 


| from his infancy, and-as a general appellation of 


honour. Telemachus here referves the belt wines for 


Ubffes > vieflon, that even in the fmalleft matters we 
ought to pay adeference to our parents, Uhele ove 


cafiond 
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ts 
For hence (reply’d the prince) thy fears be driv’n: | ’ Drowzy they rofe, with heavy fumes oppreft, 
Heav’n calls me forth ; thefe counfels are of heav’n..} Reel’d from the palace, and retir’d to reft. 





But by the pow’rs that hate the perjur’d; {wear, 
‘To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor uncompell’d the dang’rous truth betray, 
"Fill twice fix times defcends the lamp of day: * 
Left the fad tale a mother’s life impair, 
And grief deftroy what time a while would {pare. 
Thus he. The matron with uplifted ‘eyes 
Attefls th’ all feeing Sovereign of the ‘fkies. 
Then ftudious fhe prepares the choiceft flour, 
The {trength of wheat, and wines an ample ftore. 
While to the rival train the prince returns, 
‘The martial Goddefs with impatience burns3. 
Like thee; Lelemachus, in voice and fize,. 
With {peed divine from ftreet to {treet fie flies, 
She bids the mariners prepar'd to ftand, + 
When night defcends, embodied on the ftrand.. 
Then to Nica twike fhe runs, {He flies, 
And afks a bark: the chief a bark fupplies.t 
And now, declining with his floping wheels, 
Down funk the fun behind the weftern hills. 
The Goddefs fhov’d the veffel from the fhores, 
And ftow’d within it’s womb'the naval {tores. 
Full in the openings of the fpacious:- main 
Jt rides; and now defcends the failor train. 
Next to the court, impatient of delay 
With rapid flep the Goddefs urg’d her: way : 
There ev’ry eye with flumbrous chains fhe bound, 
And dafh’d the flowing goblet.to the ground.. 





NOTES, 
cafional and feemingly trivial circumftances are not 
without their ufe, if not as poetical ornaments, yet as 
moral inftru@tions. 


* It may be demanded how it was probable (if }- 


poffible) that the departure of Telemachus could be 
concealed twelve days from the knowledge of fo 
fond a mother as Penelope? It muft be allowed, 
that this would not be poffible except in a time of 
fach great diforder as the fuitors created: Penelope 
confined herfelf almoft continually within her own 
apartment, and very feldom appeared publicly ; 
fo that there is no improbability in this relation. 

+ Itis probable that this paflage of Adinerva pre- 
paring the mariners, ec. is thus to be underflood : 
the men of /thaca, retaining in memory the fpecch 
of Zelemachus, and believing that what he then faid, 
and now requeits, was agrecable to juftice; and 
having asit were his image graven upon thcir hearts 3 
voluntarily refolve to Iend him afliflance: fo that 








Then thus, in A@entor’s rev’send form array’dy. 
Spoke to Lelemachus the martial maid. 
Lo! on the feas prepar’d the veffel ftands ; 
‘Eh’ impatient: mariner thy fpeed-demands. | 


. Swift as fhe {poke, with rapid pace fhe leads ;- 


The footiteps of the Deity he treads. 
Swift to the fhore they move: along the ftrand 
The ready veffel rides, the failors ready ftand. 

He bidsthem bring: their ftores ;.th’ attending train: 
Load the tall bark, and launch‘into the main. 


: The prince and-Goddefs to the flern aftend ; 


To the ftrong ftroke at'once the rowers bend. 


> Fullifrom.the weft fhe bids freth breezes blow;. 


The fable billows foam and roar below. 

The chief his orders gives; th’ obedient band 
With due obfervance wait the chief ’s command ;. 
With fpeed the maft they rear; with fpeed unbind 
The f{pacious fhect, and flretch it to the wind.§ 


High o’er the roaring waves the fpreading fails. 
. Bow the tall maft, and fwell before the gales ; 


The crooked keel the parting furge divides, 
And to the {tern retreating roll the tides. 


-And now they fhip their oars, and crown with wine 
- The:holy goblet tothe pow’rs divine : 


Imploring all the Gods that reign above, 

But chief, the blue-ey’d progeny of Fave. 
Thus all the night they ftem the liquid way, . 

And end their voyage with the morning ray. 


- 


NOTES. 


Minerva is to be taken allegorically, to imply that: 


it-was every perfon’s own reafon that induced him: 
toalfift Telemachus. 

¢ This is alfo an allegory, and implies that tha 
failors had the experience and art to guide the fhip 
before the. winds; but poetry, that delights to raife. 
every circumflance, exalts it into the marvellous,. 
and afcribes it to the Gaddefs of Wifdom. 

§ Itis obfervable, that Gomer never pales by anr 
opportunity of defcribing the fea, or a fhip under 
fail; andin many other.places, as well as in this, he 
dwells largely upon it; We take the reafon to be, 
not only becaufe it furnifled him with variety of po- 
etical images, but becaufe he himfclf having made 
frequent voyages, hada full idea of it, and confe- 
quently was delighted with it: this is evident front 
his condueél in the /ia/, where variety of allafions 
and fimilitudes are drawn from the fea, and are not 
the fmallell ornaments of his poetry. 
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Tue INTERVIEW OF TELEMACHUS AND Nesror. 


Telemachus, guided by Pallas in the fhape of Mentor, arrives ‘in the morn: 
his fons are facrificing m the fea-fhore to Neptune, 
Neltor relates what paffed in their return from Troy, how. their 


heard of Ulyiles. 
injuries of the fuitors. 


jice ending with the night, Minerva vanifhes from 
The next morning ‘they facrifice a:bullock to Minerva, 


in the palace. 
journey to Sparta, attended by Pitittratus. 


‘ng at Pylos; where Neftor an# 
Telemachus declares the occafion of his coniing, and 
Juets were feparated, and he never Jfince 


Lhey difcourfe concerning the:death of Agamemnon, the reve ge of Orellesy and the 
Nettor advifes him -to go-to Sparta and inquire further of Menelaus. 
‘them in.the form of an eagles 


i be facrin 
‘Telcmachus is” dodged 
and "Telemachus proceeds on his 


Lhe foene lies on the fea-fbore of Pylos. 





HE facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 
Thro’ heav’n’s- eternal brazen portals blaz’d 5 
And wide o’er carth diffus’d his chearing ray, 
‘To Gods and men to give the golden day. 





NOTES. 

* The fcene is now removed from Ithaca to Pyles, 
and with it a new vein of poetry is opened : inftead 
of the riots‘of the fuitors, we are entertained with 
the wifdom and ‘picty of Me/for. “This and ‘the 
following book are 2 kind of fupplement to ‘the 
fliad;, the nature of Epic poetry requires that fome- 
thing fhould be ‘left to the imagination.of the reader, 
nor is the piclure'to be entirely drawn.at full Jength, 
flomer therefore, to fatisfy our curiofity, gives an 
account of the fortuncs of thofe great men, who 
made fo noble a figure at the fiege of Tray. This 
condadl alfo thews his art; variety gives life and 


Now on the coaft of Pyle the veffel falls, 
Before old Neleus’ venerable walls, 
There, fuppliant to the monarch of the flood, 
At nine green theatres the Pylians ftood, t 
Each 


aT 
NOTES. 


delight; and it ts much more neceffary in Epic, than 
in Comic or, Tragic poctry, fometimes to fhift the 
{cenes, to diverfify and embellith the flory. 

+ It may be afked why the poct is-fo very parti- 
cular as to mention that the Pylans were divided 
into nine aflernblics ; and may it notifeem a circum- 
Nance of no importance? To this we anfwer, that 
there were nine cities fubject to the power of Nefier: 
five in Pylos, the retl in Bavotia 3 the poct therefore 
allots onc bank or theatre to every city, which con- 
filled of 500 men, the whole number amounting to 
509: thefe cities furnifhed the like complement of 

men 
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Each held five hundred, (a deputed train) 
At each, nine oxen on the fand lay flain.” 
They taille the entrails, and the altars load* 
With fmoaking thighs, an offering to the God. 
Full for the port the Uhacenfians land, 
And furl their fails, and iilue on the land. 
Telemachus alrea’y preft the fhore ; 
Not firft, the Power of wifdom imarch’d before, 
And ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 
Admonifh’d thus his well-ateending mind. 
Proceed, my fon! this youthfu: fhame expel ; 
An honeft bufinefs never bluth to tell. 
To learn what fates thy wretched fire detain, 
We paft the wide, immeafurable main. 
Mcei then the fenior far renawn’d for fenfe, 
With rev’rent awe, but decent confidence: 
Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies: + 
And fure he will: for wifdom never lies. 
Oh teil me, Agentor / tell me, faithful guide, 
(The youth with prudent modefty reply’d) 





NOTE Ss. : 
men to Nefor for the war at Troy: he failed in 


ninety veffels, and allowing fifty men to each vef- 
Hence it appears 


‘fel, they amount to that number. : 
that this was a national facrifice, every city fur- 


nifhed nine bulls, and by confequence the whole 
‘This was a very 


nation were partakers of it. j 
folemn facrifice of the Py/ians: how comes it then 


to pafs, that Afomer pafles it over in one line? The 


eccafion difallows a longer defeription, and Homer 
He 


knows when to fpeak, and when to be filent. 
chufes to carry on the adventures of Telemachus, 


rather than amufe himfelf in deferiptions that con- 
tribute nothing to the ftory; he finds a time of 
more leifure in the latter part of this book, and there 


he deferibes it at length. : 


* That is, every perfon eat a fmall portion of 
the facrifice, and by this method every perfon be- 


came partaker of it. 

+ This fentiment is truly noble, and as nobly 
exprefled : the fimplicity of the diion correfponds 
with that of the thought. omer in many places 
teftifics the utmoft abhorrence of a lye. : 

$ There is fome obfcurity in the Greck expref- 
fion, and the ancient critics have made it more ob- 
feure by their falfe interpretations ; they imagine 
that the poct only meant to fay, that Lelemachus was 
the legitimate fon of Peaelpe and Ubffes. But a 
more plain and natural interpretation ts the follow- 
ing, viz. You were not born in defpight of the 
Gods, that is, you are well made, and of a good 
prefence, you have good inclinations, and in a word, 
yout birth is happy. You were npt educated in 

O. Bk 


How fhall I meet, or how accoft the fage, 
Unfkill’d in fpeech, nor yet mature of age? 
Awful th’ approach, and hard the tafk appears, 
To queftion wifely men of riper years. 

To whom the martial Goddefs thus rejoin’d. 
Search, for fomethoughts, thy own fuggelting mind; 
And others, dictated by heav’nly pow’r, 

Shall rife fpontaneous in the needful hour. 

For nought unprofp’rous fhall thy ways attend, 
Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. 
She fpoke, and led the way with {wifteft {peed : 

As {wift, the youth purfu’d the way the led; 

And join’d the band before the facred fire, ~~ 
Wheie fat, encompaft with his fons, the fire. 

The youth of Py/os, fome on pointed wood 

Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food. 
In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 

Their unknown guefts, and at the banquet place. 
Pififiratus was firlt, to grafp their hands, 

And fpread fuft hides upon the yellow fands ; § 
Along 
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NOTES. 

d {pight of the Gods; that is, the Gods have blef- 
fed your education.—This explication feems to be 
Juft, and anfwers perfe&tly the defign of Minerva: 
which was to give a decent affurance to Telemichus, 
You are a perfon, fays the Goddefs, of a good pre- 
fence, and happy education, why then fhould you be 
afhamed to appear before Neftor? 

§ Itis with great pleafure that we read fuch paf- 
fages in an author of fo great antiquity, as are pic- 
tures of the fimplicity of thofe heroic ages: it is 
worthy of remark, that Piffrarus the fon of a king 
does not feat thefe ftrangers upon purple tapefiry, 
or any other coftly furniture, but upon the fkins of 
beafts, that had nothing to recommend them but 
their foftnefs ; being fpread upon the fand of the 
{ea-fhore. This whole pallage pleafes extremely ; 
there is a {pirit of true devotion, morality, and good 
fenfe in it; and the decency of behaviour between 
Nefior and Telemachus is defcribed very happily: 

‘efter fhews great benevolence to Telemachus; Teo 
emachus great reverence to Nifor: the modefly of 
the one, and the humanity of the other, are worthy 
of our obfervation. We {ce the fame piclure of 
Neftor in the Ody that was drawn of him in the 
Mad, with this only difference, that there he was a 
connfellor of war, here he is painted in fofter co. 
Jours, ruling his people in peace, and diufing a 
fpirit of picty through his whole territories, He 
had now furvived the war of Tray almoft ten years ; 
and the Gods reward the. old age of this wife and 
religious prince with peace and happincfs. 
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Along the fhore th’ iaiaeon pair he Jed,. 
Where Neffor fat with youthful Thra/ymed. 
‘To each a portion of the feaft he bore, / 
And held the golden goblet foaming o’er ; 
Then firt approaching to the elder gueft, 

_ The latent Goddefs in thefe words addreft: 
Whoe’er thou art, whom fortane brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptanc, monarch of the deep, 
‘Thee firft it fits, oh ftranger! to prepare 
The due libation and the folemn pray’r: 

Then give thy friend to fhed the fucred wine: 
Tho’. much thy younger, and his years like { 
niine, f 

He too, | deem, implores the pow’rs divine: 
For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miferable race? 

He fpake, and tu her hand preferr’d the bow] : 
A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul, 
To fee the pref’rence due to ficred age 
Regarded ever by the juft and fage. 
Of Oce in’s king fhe then implores the grace. 
Othou ! whofe arms this ample globe embrace, 
Fulfl our with, and let thy ¢ glory” thine 
On Neftor firlt, and Neftor’s “roval lines 
Next grant the Pydian itates their juft defires, 
Pleas’d with their hecatombs’ afcending fires 5 
Lat deign Telemachus and me to blefs,* 
And crown our voyage with defir’d fuccefs. 

Thus fhe; and having paid the rite divine, 
Gave to Uhffes’ fon the rofy wine. 
Suppliant he pray’d. And now the vi€tims dreft 
They draw, divide, and celebrate the feaft. 
The banquet done, the narrative old man 
Thus mild, the pleafing conference began: 





NOL ES. 

* Since Minerva here mentions the name of 
Felemachus in her prayers, how comes it to pafs, 
that Nefior isata lofs to know Telemachus ? [dinerva 
fat clole by Nefor s he muft therefore be fuppofed 
to hear the prayer; and yet in the following lines 
he inquires who thefe flrangers are ? We can fearce 
imagine Ne/ar ignorant that the fon of Uses was 
named Lelemathus, there being fo ftri@a friend fhip 
between Neffor and Un/fis. Perhaps therefore AG- 
nerve prayed in fecret mentally ; or perhaps Neflor 
might not take notice of what was not addreft im- 
mediately to him, and confequently make inquiry 
about it for the greater certainty. 

} If we form our images of perfons and a@ions 
in. ancient times, from the images of perfons and 
adions in modern ages, we fhall fall into great 
miflakes: thus in the prefent paflage, if we annex 
the fame idea of piracy, as it was pradtifed three 
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Now, gentle. guelts ! the genial banquet o ’er, 
It fits to afk ye, what your native fhore, 
And whence your race? om what adventure, fay, 
Thus far ye wander thro’ the wat’ry way ? 
| Relate, if bufinefs, or the thirft of gaint 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlefs main? 
Where favage pirates feek thro’ feas unknown 
The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. 
Urg’d by the precepts by the Goddels giv’n, 
And nll’d ih confidence infus’d from heav’n, 
The youth whom Pallas deftin’d to be wife 
And fam’d ameng the fons of men, replics. 
Inquir’ft thou, father! from what coait we came? 
(Oh grace and glory of the Grecfan name!) 
From where high /thaca o’ertooks the floods, 
Brown with o’cr-arching fhades and pendent woods, 
Us to thefe fhores our hlial duty draws, 
A private forrow, not a public caufe. 
My fire I feek, where-e’er the voice of fame. - 
Has told the glories of his noble name, 
The great Uses; fani’d from thore to ions 
For valour much, for hardy fuff’ring more. 
Long time with thee before proud J/ron’s wall 
In arms he fought; with thee beheld her fall. 
Of all the chiets, this hero’s fate alone 
Has Fove referv’d, unheard of, and unknowns 
Whether in fields by hoftile fury flain, 
Or funk by tempefts in the gulphy main ? 
Of this to learn, oppreft with tender fears, 
Lo, at thy knee his fuppliant fon appears. 
If or thy certain eye, or curious ear, 
Have learnt his fate, the whole dark ftory clears 
And oh! whate’er heav’n deftin’d to betide, 
Let neither flatt’ry fmooth, nor pity hide. 
Prepar’d 





NOTES. 

thoufand years palt, to piracy as it is praétifed in 
our ages 5 what can be a greater affront than this 
inquiry of Nefor ? But we muft obferve, piracy was 
formerly not only accounted Jawful, but honour 
able. We doubt not but Thucydides had this paffage 
in view, when he fays, that the ancient poets in- 
troduce men inquiring of thofe who frequent the 
fea, if they be piraies, asa thing no way ignomi- 
nious. Thucydides tells us in the fame place, that, 
all thofe who lived on the fea-coaft, or in the 
ilands, maintained themfelves by frequent inroads 
upon unfortified towns, and if fuch piracies were 
nobly performed, they were accounted glorious. 
Heradotus allo writes, that many of the ancients, 
efpecially about Thrace, thought it ignominious to 
live by labouring the ground, but to live by piracy 
and plunder was ¢ftcemed.a life of honeur. 
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Prepar’d I ftand: he was but born to try 
‘The lot of man; to fuffer, and to dic. 
*Oh then, if ever thro’ the ten years war _ 
"The wife, the good UAfes claim'd thy care} 
‘Ife’er he join’d thy council, or thy fword, 
“True in his deed, and conftant to his word; 
‘Far as thy mind thro’ backward time can fee, A 
‘Search all thy ftores of faithful memory : 
Tis facred truth I afk, and afk of thee. 

To him experienc’d Neffor thus rejoin’d.* 

O friend! what forrows doft thou bring to 
mind? 

‘Shall I the long, laborious f{cene review, 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew ? 

What toils by fea! where dark in queft of prey 

Dauntlefs we rov'd ; Achilles led the way: 

What toils by land! where mixt in fatal fight 

Such numbers fell, fach heroes funk to night : 

“There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave, f 

‘There wife Patroclus, fill an early grave: 

“There too my fon—~ah once my beft delight, 

Once fwift of foot, and terrible in fight, 

In whont ftern courage with foft virtue join’d, 

A faultlefs body, anda blamelefs mind: 

Antilechus-—what more can I relate? 

How trace the tedious feries of our fate? 

NOTES. 

* We miay here obferve the modefty of Nefor: 
Lelemachus had afcribed the-fall of Troy in a great 
‘neafure to Nefor; but Nefor fpeaks not in particu- 
far of himfelf, but is content with his fhare of glcry 
in common with other warriors; he fpeaks in the 
plural nunrber, and joins all the’Greegs as in the 
war, fo in the glory of it. efter mention the fuf- 
ferings of the Greeks by fea, as well as by land, 
during the fiege of Trey: to underftand this, it is 
neceflary to remember, that the Greeks made many 
expeditions againft other places during the war, 
both by fea and land, as appears from many paf- 
fages in the Mad, particularly from what chiles 
fays in the ninth book. 

+ We have oblerved that the poet inferts into the 
Odffey feveral incidents that happened after the fall 
of frsy, and by that method agreeably diverfities his 
voctry, and fitishies the curiofity of the reader. —It 
as wilh pleafure we fee the old man dwell upon the 
praife of datilechuse the father enlargés upon the 
Fane of the fon; he gives him four epithets of glory ; 
amdwhile Ajay is only pratfed iis a warticn, x27 
dus is great and good, excellent in the flanding 
flit, or fwift to purfie an enemy. 


i Nofer Ipeoks of Laifésas au tofeparable fiicud: 
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_ Not added years on years my tafk could clofe, 


The long hiftorian of my country’s woes : 
Back to thy native iflands might’ft thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 
Nine painful years, on that detefted fhore 
What ftratagems we form’d, what toils we bore ? 
Still lab’ring on, till {earce at laft we found 
Great Fove propitious, and our conquelt crown’ds 
Far o’er the refi thy mighty father fhin’d, ¢ 
In wit, in prudence, and in force of mind. 
Art thou the fon of that ifluftrious fire? _ © 
With joy I grafp thee, and with love admire. 
So like your voices, and your words fo wile, 
Who finds thee younger mutt confult his eyes. 
Thy fire and I were one 3“nor vary’d aught 
In public fentence, or in private thought; 
Alike to council or th’ aflembly came, $ 
With equal fouls, and fentiments the fame. 
But when (by wifdom won) proud Jifox burn’d, 
And in their fhips the conqu’ring Greeks return’d, 
*T was God’s high will the victors to divide, 
And turn th’ event, confounding human pride: 
Some he deftroy’d, fome featter’d as the duft, 
(Not all were prudent, and not a'l were juft} 
Then Difeord, fent by Padlus from above, || 
Stern daughter of the great avenger ‘Fove, 

- : ‘The 

NOTES. 

it fhews an excellent difpofition in them both, to be 
rivals, and yet without envy. But the art of Ne/o~ 
is remarkable, he firlt gives the chara&ter to Chffes. 
of being fuperior in wifdom to all the Greeks; and 
yet at laft he finds a way feeretly to fet himfelf on 
a level with him, if not above him: we ever, fays he, 
thought the fame thoughts, and were ever of the 
fame fentiments ; which though it may imply thae 
they were of equal wifdom, yet there is room left 
for it to fignify, that CAfes always aflented to the 
wiflom of Neytar. 

§ There is a remarkable difference between the 
Csucci? and the Afembl. Vhe former deriotes a 
felch number of men, the Jaiter a public aluinbly 
where all the people were prefent. | 

| Aefer in madefly cenecels the reason of the 
anger of the Geddef, out of refpect to wipes Une 
Licrian, who was then dead: the cuime of pes 
was the violation of Caffirnde oven in the temple of 
Mineroa before her ini: Bur why fhovlt the 
Gaddsts be angry atohers for the crime ot fev? 
Vhis i becmule they oniti dco pooh the off-nder, 
ave clas 
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‘The brother-kings infpir’d with fell debate; 

Who call’d to council all th’ Acharan fate, * 

But call’d untimely (not the facred rite 

Obferv’d, nor heedful of the fetting light, 

Nor herald [worn, the feffion to proclaim) 

Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 

“Lo thefe the caufe of mecting they explain, . 

And Menelaus moves to crofs the main ; 

Wot fo the king of men: he will’d to ftay ; 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

s\nd calm Adinerva’s wrath. Oh blind to fate !t 

‘The Gods not lightly change their love, or hate. 

With ireful taunts each other they oppofe, 

Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arofe. 

Now diffrent councils ev’ry breaft divide, 

Each burns with rancour to the adverfe fide : 

Th’ unquict night ftrange projets entertain’d 5 

(So Jove, that urg’d us to our fate, ordain’d.) 

We, with the rifing morn our fhips unmoor’d, 

And brought our captives and our ftores aboard ; 

But half the people with refpe& obcy’d 

‘The king of men, and at his bidding ftay’d. 

Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep, 

(eo God had finooth’d the waters of the deep) 
or Tenedos we {piead our eager oars, . 

‘There land, and pay due victims to the pow’rs : 

‘Vo blefs our fafe return we join in pray’r, 

But angry Yove difpers’d our vows in air, 

And rais’d new difcord. Then (fo heav’n decreed) 

Ulyffes firt and Neffor difagreed : 

Wite as he was, by various counfels fway’d, 

He there, tho’ late, to pleafe the monarch, ftay’d.} 


NOTES. 

* It may feem at firft view, that the poet 
affirms the night to be an improper fcafon to con- 
vene acouncil. Fhisis not hismeaning. In the 
dliad, there are feveral councils by night ; nay, the 
night council is ufed proverbially to exprefs the beft 
concerted councils. What therefore Nofier here 
condemns is the calling not a felcét, but public 
allembly of the foldiers in the night, when they arc 
in no danger of an enemy, and when they are apt to 
Ry into infulence through wine, and the joy of vic- 
tory. The night is then undoubtedly an ill chofen 
{eafon: becaufe the licence of the foldier cannot be 
fo well reflraingd by night as by day. 

+ It maybe afked why Ne/or condemns fo folemn- 
ly this hero, when he defcribes him in fo pions an 
au€tion? This is not becaufe the Gods are implace- 
ble, but becaufe he vainly imagined that they would 
fo foon be appeafed, without any juflice done upon 
the offender. 

{ nis with great addrefs that Mefor relates the 















But I, determin’d, ftem the foamy floods, - - 
Warn’d of the coming fury of the Gods. 
With us Tydides fear’d, and urg’d his hafle : 
And Menelaus came, but came the lait. 

He join’d our veffels in the Le/bian bay, 
While yet we doubted of our wat’ry way ; 
If to the right to urge the pilot’s toil, 

(The fafer road) belide the Pfyrian ifle ; 
Or the ftrait courfe to rocky Ch7ss plow, 
And anchor under A@imas’ fhaggy brow? 
We fought dire€tion of the pow’r divine : 
The God propitious gave the guiding fign 5 
Thro’ the mid feas he bids our navy fteer, 
And in &uéea fhun the woes we fear. 


_ The whiftling winds already wak’d the fky ; 


Before the whiftling winds the veffels fly, 
With rapid {wiftnefs cut the liquid way, 
And reach Gereftus at the point of day. 


‘There hecatombs of bulls to Neptune flain 


High-flaming pleafe the monarch of the main. 
The fourth day fhone, when all their labours 
o’er : 
Tydides’ veffels touch’d the wifh’d-for fhore: 
But I to Pyles {cud before the gales,§ 
The God {till breathing on my {welling fails ; 
Sep’rate from all, I fafcly landed here ; 
Their fates or fortunes never reach’d my ears 
“Yet what I learn’d, attend; as here I fat, 
And afk’d each voyager each hero’s fate ; 
Curious to know, and willing to relate. ; 
Safe reach’d the A¢jrmidons their native land, 
Beneath Achilles’ warlike fon’s command. || 
Thofe,, 


NOTES. 


‘return of Uhffes to Agamenmon; he afcribes it not 


diretly to, UA/fes, but to his affuciates in the voyage ; 
he mollifies it, in complaifance to Telemachus. But 
Neflor {eems to conceal the true reafon of his return 3 
it was not to pleafe Agamemnon, but out of fear of 
the Goddefs A@inerva,. whofe ftatue he bad taken 
by force from Trey: to appeafe that Goddefs, he 
returns to join in facrifice with Agamemnen. 

§ The poct with great judgment fufpends, and 
breaks off this relation of Nef/for: by this method he 
has an opportunity to carry Telemachus to other 
countries, andinfert into his poem the flory of Ak- 
nelaus and Llelen: this method likewife gives an 
air of probability to what he writes ; the poet feems 
afraid to deceive, and when he fends Zelemachus to 
other parts for better intelligence, he feems to con- 
fujt truth and exadctne fs, 

|| The fon of dchifles was named Neoptolenus, by 
others Pyrvhusy his flory is this: When he had 
reached Yhdfaly with the Adyrmidons of Achilles, Ds 

the 
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Thofe, whom the heir of great Apoll’s art, 
Brave Philoétetes, taught to wing the dart ; 
And thofe whom Idsmen from fon’s-plain 
Had led, fecurely croft the dreadful main. 
How Agamemnon touch’d his. Argrve coatt, 
And how his life by fraud and force he loft, 
And how the murd’rer pay’d his forfeit breath 5 
What lands fo diftant from that fcene of death 
Bet trembling heard the fame? and heard, ad- 
mire . 

How well the fon appeas’d his flaughter’d fire ! 
Ev’n to th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 
Heav’n gives polterity, t’ avenge the deed. 
So fell Agy/thus ; and may’ft thou, my friend,* 
(On whom the virtues of thy fire defcend) 
Make future times thy equal aét adore, 
And be what brave Ore/es was before! 

The prudent youth reply’d. Oh thou the grace 
And lafting glory ef the Grecian race! 
Juft was the vengeance, and to lateft days 
Shall long polterity refound the praife. 





NOTES. 
the advice of Thetis he fet fire to his veffels; and 
being warned by Helenus, from the oracles, to fix his 
habitation where he found a houfe whofe founda- 
‘tions were iron, whofe walls were wood, and whofe 
roof was wool; he'touok his journey on foot, and 
coming to a certain lake of Zpirus, he found fome 

erfons fixing their fpears with the point downwards 
into the earth, and covering the tops of them with 
their cloaks, and after this manner making their 
tents: he looked upon the oracle as fulfilled, and 
dwelt there. Afterwards having a fon by dndro- 
mache the wife. of Heéfor, he named him AGofJus, 
from whom the region took the name of AZjiffra. 
* Nefor introduces the mention of Zvyfhus very 
artfully ; it is to raife an emulation in Te/emachus to 
revenge Uhffes, as Orefles had Agamemnon; it has 
the intended ‘effe@, and we find that Telemachus 
dwells upon his flory with a virtuous envy, yet at 
the fame time with great modefly. 
+ The words in the original are, follwing the 
voice of fome God, that is, fome oracle: Hamer does 


not confine the expreflion cither toa good or bad , 


fenfe, but the context plainly fhews, that they muft 
be nnderflood in a bad fenfe ; namely, to imply that 
the people had recourfe to pretended oracles to jufti- 
fy their rebellion. This is evident from what fol- 
lows, where Neflor encourages Telemachus to expeet 
that L4yffes may punifh them for their crimes ; if 
there had been no crime, there ought to be no 
ponifle nent, 

No, 22. 
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Some God this arm with equal prowefs blefs ! 

And the proud fuiters fhall it’s force confefs : 

Injurious men! who while my foul is fore 

Of frefh affronts, are meditating more. 

But heav'n denies this honour to my hand, 

Nor fhall my father re-poflefs the land : 

The father’s fortune never to return, 

And the fad fon’s to fuffer and to mourn ! 
Thus he; and Neffer took the ward: My fon, 

Ts it then trué, as diflant rumours run, 

That crowds of rivals for thy mother’s charms 


Thy palace fill with infults and alarms? 


Say, is the fault, thro? tame fubmiffion thine ? ? 
Or leagu’d againft thee, do thy people join, 

Mov’d by fome oracle, or voice divine ? + 

And yet who knows, but ripening I:es in fate 

An hour of vengeance for th’ afflicted ftate ; 

When great Uijffes fhall fupprefs thefe harms, 
Ubfjés fingly, or all Greece in arms. $ 


But if Athena, War’s triumphant maid, 
The happy fon, will, as the father, aid, 





(Whofe 












NOTES. 
_£ The poet fhews his great judgment in prepa- 
ring the reader for the deftru€tion of the fuitors ;. 


that great cataftrophe is managed by few hands, and 


it might feem incredible that fo few could deftroy fo 
many: the poct therefore, to give an air of truth to 
his ation, frequently inculcates the affiftance of 
Pallas, which mutt at leaft fhew, that fuch a great 
exploit is not impoflible to be executed by ftrata- 
gems and valour: it is by art, not flrength, that 
Uh ffes conquers.—All Greece in arms. This is {po- 
ken in a general fenfe, and comprehends not only 
the fubje&ts of Chfjes, oreven the Pyne and Spurs 
vans, butimplies, that all the Greeks would rile in 
the canfe of UAgfes, What the fuitors had fpoken 
{coffingly in the preceding beok, wis. that Telemu- 
chus was failing to Pyle or Sparta for fupplies, appears 
inthis not to beimpradicable; fothat it was choice, 
and not neceflity, that determined the poct to make 
ufe of no fuch cafy expedients fer the defhiuction of 
the fuitors. It may be added, that the very nature 
of cpic poetry, and of the Odgféy in particular, re- 
quires fuch a conduél. In the Ased def ies is the 
chicf agent, and performs almoff all the eicat 
ations; -7veas is painted after the fame manner by 
Virgil; the oe kills Fecior, the other Trews, beth 
which are the decifive alions : it was equally nee 
ceffary to exalt the charaCter of Uhijes, by bringing 
him into difficulties from which he is perfonally te 
extricate himfelf; this the poct fafticiently brings 
about, by refuling all the eafy methods for his re. 
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(Whofe fame and:-fafety was her conftant care 

Incv’ry danger and in ev’ry war : : 

Wever on man did heav’nly favour fhine 

With rays fo ttrong, diflinguifh’d and divine, 

As thofe with which A@uerva mark’d thy fire) 

So might fhe love thee, fo thy foul infpire ! 

Soon fhould their hopes in humbte duft be ‘laid, 

And long oblivion of the bridal bed. 

Ah! no fuch hope (the prince with fighs replies) 

Can touch my breaft; that blefling heav’n denies. 
_Ev’n by celeftial favour, were it giv’n, 

Fortune or fate would crofs the will of heav’n.* 


What words arethele, and what imprudence thine? - 


(Thus interpos’d the martial maid divinc) 

forgetful youth! butknow, the pow’r above 
8 y p 

With eafe can fave each objeG of his love ; 





NOT ES. 
eftablifhment, becaufe the more difficult ways are 
moft conducive to the honour of his hero: thus as 


Achilles and Aeneas kill Heer and Turnus with their 
own hands, fo the fuitors fall chiefly by the hand of 4 


Uy fis. It is neceffary for the hero of the poem to 
exccute the decifive ation, for by this method the 
poet completes his charaéter, his own greatnefs fur- 
mounts all difficulties, and -he goes off the flage 
with the utmoft advantage, by leaving a noble cha- 
vracter upon the mind of the {pectators. 


* It may be afked ‘how an expreffion fo near | 


blafpheiny, could e:cape a perfon of fuch picty as 
Teicmecius? It is true, the poet makes Adznerva 
hertelf correét it; but yet the objeélion remains, 
viz. how could Telemachus {peak it? Since the poet 
himfeH condemns it, we may give it up as an in 
decency ‘in Telemachus 5 it is natural for men in 
defpair (and that was the condition of Telemackus) 
to ufe a vehemence of expreflion, and this might 
tranfport Lelemuachus beyond the bounds of prudence. 


The only pothible way that occurs to us to take off 


the impicty, is to have recourfe to deftiny : it was 
the opinion of the ancients, that the Gods could not 
alter defliny: and then Zelemaches may mean no 
more, than that it was decreed by the defim-es that 
GAges thall reture no more, fo the Gods themi{elves 
could not reflore him 

+ Nothin can be better imagined to encourage 
Vilemuchas, Wan what the poet here delivers: he 
tuts earie can in oppolition to Affe: : aleamenmin 
made a fpesdy vovege to his country, and there tell 
by geachery, Odes has long been abfent, but yet 
ishapprey than afeememnon ¢ tae 'oods perhaps re- 
ferve him) for better fortunes, at leafl nothing can 
he conch ded trom his long abfenee, and this is fate 
cient ta teach Pefomechius not to defpair. 





Wide as his will, extends his boundlefs grace ; 
Nor loft in time, nor circumfcrib’d by place. - 
Happier his lot, who many forrows paft, + 
Long'lab’ring gains his natal fhore-at laft ; 
Than who too fpeedy, haftes to end his life 
By {ome ftern ruffian, or adult’rous wife. 
Death only is the lot which none can mifs, 
And all is poflible to heav’n, but this. £ 
“The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky 
Mutt tafte that-cup, for man is born to die. 
Thus check’d, reply’d U4/es’ prudent heir : 
Adentor, no more—the mournful thought forbear ; 
For he no more muft-draw his country’s breath, 
Already-fnatch’d by fate, and the black doom of death! 
Pafs we to other fubjects ; and engage § 

On themes remote the venerable fage : 


. (Who- 





NOTES. 

} What Minerva here favs juftifies the remark 
we made, that what Te/emachus feemed to have {po- 
ken rafhly, may be foftened, if not .vindicated, by 
having recourfe to deftiny : it is evident from this 
paflage, that deftiny was fuperior to the power of 
the Gods: otherwife Minerva fpeaks as bla{phe- 
moufly as Telemachus: for what difference is there 
between faying, that the Gods cannot preferve even 
thofe they leve from death, and faying that the 
Gods could nat fave Uhfes ? Why, therefore, may 
not the words of Telemachus be thought to have a 
refpect to deftiny ? We are of opinion, that the po- 
et had fomething further in view by putting thefe 
words into the mouth of Minerva: the words of 
Telemachus, if taken grofsly, might appear fhacking 
to fo pious a perfon as Neffor, and make an ill im- 
preffion upon him to the difadvantage of Telemachus ; 
Alinerva therefore artfully explains it, and foftens 
the horror of it by reconciling it to the theology of 
thofe ages. . 

§ Telemachus here puts feveral queftions, as it 
were in a breath, to Neffor: and we may obferve 
upon this paflage, that he who inquires any thing 
ofan old man, though the old man himfelf has no 
concern in the ftory, wins his heart at once ; and 
incites a perfon, who is upon all occafions very wil- 
ling to dilcourfe. This is an inftance of the art 
Telemachus ules, in adapting himfelf by his queflions 
to the temper of the perfon with whom he con- 
verfes: he puts together feveral queftions upon feve- 
ral fubjeéts, which is more judicious than to con- 
fine Ins anfwer to a lingle interrogatory, and by 
that method deprive Nefor of one of the molt plea- 
fiit enjoyments of old age, we mean the pleafure 
of talking. 
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Of men decay, and thro’ three ages fhin’d, 
Like Gods majeftic, and like Gods in mind.) 
For much he knows, and jult conclufions draws 
~ From various precedents, and various laws. 
O fon of Neleus! awful Nefor, tell 
How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell? + 
By what ftrange fraud Aigy/thus wrought, relate, 
By force he could not) fuch a hero’s fate? 
Liv’d Menelaus not in Greece? or where. 
Was then the martial brother’s pious care? 
Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign fhore to tread 5 
Or fure Zey/fhus had not dar’d the deed. 
* To whom the full of days. Iluftrious youth, 
Attend (though partly thou haft gueft) the truth. 
For hadthe martial A@enelaus found 
The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground ; 
Nor earth had hid his carcafe from the fkies, 
Nor Grecian virgins fhriek’d his obfequies, 
But fowls obfcene difmember’d his remains, 
And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 
While us the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 
The wanton vouth inglorious peace enjoy’d; 
He, ftretch’d at cafe in Argos’ calm recefs, 
(Whofe flately fteeds luxuriant paftures blefs) 
With flattery’s infinuating art 


(Who thrice has feen the perithable kind * | 


NOTES, 
* The poet here tells us that Nefor was now in 
his fourth generation: Ovid took the word in the 
original to fignify an hundred years: but then Ne/- 
zor muft have been above three hundred years old. 
Others with more probability underftand it to fig- 
nify a generation, or fuch a portion of time in 
which any race of men flourifh together, which is 
computed to be about thirty years. According to 
this computation, he muft now be about ninety-five 
years of age. 
+ Yelemachus does not afk this queftion ont of 
curiofity, but with great judgment ; he knows there 
were deligns anainte his life, as well as there had 


been againft Agamennon ; he therefore afks it, that- 


he may learn how to defeat them; chicfly to in- 
ftruét him{elf how befl to affift his father upon his 
return, by aiding him in efeaping the {nares of the 
furitors, ; 

{ {omer through the whole Odjf/ey (peaks much 
i honour of the art which he hirmmielt luved, and in 
which he fo eminently excelled: from  thefe and 
other pallages we may learn the flate of poctry in 
thole ages: pocts were ranked in the clals of phi- 
lofophers ; and the ancients made fe of them as 
preceptors in mufic and morality. Strabo quotes 
this very paflage as an inflance of the excellence of 





Sooth’d the frail qucen, and poifon’d all her 
heart. 

At firft with worthy fhame and decent pride, 

The royal dame his lawlefs fuit deny’d. 

For virtue’s image yet pofle(t her mind, 

‘Taught bya matter of the tuneful kind: £ 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Confign'd the youthful confort to his care ; 

True to his charge, the bard preferv’d her long 

In honour’s limits (fuch the pow’r of fong) ; 

But when the Gods thefe obje@s of their hate 

Drage’d to deftruction, by the links of fate; 

The bard they banifh’d from his native foil, 

And left all helplefs in adefert ifle: 

There he, the fweeteft of the facred train, 

Sung dying to the rocks, but fung in vain. 

Taen virtue was no more (her guard away), § 

She fell, to luft a voluntary prey. 

Eev’n to the remple ftalk’d th’ adult’rous fpoufe, ff 

With impious thanks, and mockery of vows, 

With images, with garments, and with gold, 

And od’ rous fumes from loaded altars roll'd. 
Mean time from flaming Troy we cut the way, 

With Adenelaus, thro’ the curling fea. 

But when to Suaium’s facred point we came, 


Crown’d with the temple of th? Zbenian dame;_ 
Atrides 

VOTES. 

poetry in forming the foul to worthy actions : Zgy- 


Jfrbus could not debauch Chytemnefira, tll he banifhed 


the poet, who was her guide and inflruétor. — Vari- 
ous are the conjectures of the ancients about the 
name of the bard here celebrated: fome tell us, 
it was Chariades, forme Demodecis, forme Glauensy 
&ec. but we pals them over, becaufe they are con- 
jectures. 

§ There is a fine moral couched in the flory of 
the bard and Chytemnefira ; it admirably paints the 
advantage we draw from wife compartfons for the 
improvement of our virtues: C/ytemucfira was chafle 
becanfe her inftru€lor was wife? His wifdom avas 
an infuperable guard to her modcily. It was long 
before fhe yielded ; virtue and honour had a long 
conteft, but fhe no fooncr yiclded to adultery, bur 
fhe aflifled in the murder of her hufband; trom 
whence we may draw another inoral, dat one vice 
betrays us into another: and waen once the feuecs 
of honour are threwn duwa, we become a prey to 
every paflion, 

|| Jiere is a furprifing mixtore of religion and 
impiety. .2ewfhus, upon the accompli ment of to 
greata crimeas adultery, votirns thinks to the Gods 
by oblations, as if they had allifled drain the ex. 
ceution of it. NiAor dwells upon it at dare, te 

thoy 
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Atrides’ pilot, Phronfes, there expir’d ; 

(Phrontes, of all the fons of men admir’d 

"fo fteer the bounding bark with fteady toil, 

When the ftorm thickens, and the billows boil) - 

While yet he exercis’d the fteerman’s art, 

Apella touch’d him with his gentle dart; * 

Fiv’n with the rudder in his hand, he fell. 

“To pay whofe honours to the fhades of hell, 

We check’d our hafte, by pious office bound, 

And laid our old companion in the ground. 

And now, the rites difcharg’d, our courfe we keep 

Far on the gloomy bofom of the deep: 

Soon as Makea’s mifty tops arife, 

Sudden the ‘Phund’rer blackens all the fkies, 

And the winds whiltle, and the furges roll 

Mountains on mountains, and ob{cure the pole. 

The tempeft fcatters, and divides our fleet ; 

Part, the ftorm urges on the coaft cf Crete, + 

Where winding round the rich Cydonian plain, 

The Streams of arden iffue to the main. 

"There ftands a rock, high, eminent and fteep, 

Whofe Maggy brow o’erhangs the thady deep, 

And views Gortyna on the weftern fide; 

On this rough Aufler drove th’ impetuous tide : 

With broken force the billows roll’d away, 

And heav’d the fleet into the nighb’ring bay. 

‘Thus fav’d from death they gain’d the Pha/tan 
fhores, ; 

With fhatter’d yeffels, and difabled oars : 

But five tall barks the winds and waters toft 

Far from their fellows, on th’ Egyptian coaft. $ 





NOTES, 
fhew that #gvfhus greatly aggravated his guilt by 
fuch a piece of impious devotion. 

* Homer calls the darts of Apollo gentle; to fig- 
nify that thofe who die thus fuddenly, die without 
pain. Some critics think Homer worthy of blame 
for enlarging upon fo mean a perfon asa pilot. It 
is a fufficicent anfwer to obferve, that arts were in 
high effeem in thofe times, and men that were 
eminent in them were in great honour. Neither 
were arts’ then confined as in thefe ages to mean 
porfoneges: no lefs a perfon than UAfes builds a 
veilul in the fequel of the Od/éy; fo that this is a 
falfe piece of delicacy. fewer relates the death of 
Phrontes, to intyoduce the difperfion of the ficet of 
Aferelius; the flect might well be feattered, when 
it wanted fo excellent a pilot. 

+ Homer docs not amufe us by relating what be- 
came of thefe companions of Menelaus; he omits 
this judicioully, and follows the thread of his ftory: 
Menelaus is the perfon whom the poct has in view 3 
he therefore pafles over the {tory of bis companions, 


There wander’d Menelaus thro’ foreign fhoyes, 
Amaffing gold, and gath’sing naval ftores ; 
While curlt Zgy/fhus the detefted deed 

By fraud fulfill’d, and his great brother bled. 
Sev’n years, the traitor rich Adjcene fway’d, 

And his flern rule the groaning land obey’d; 
The eighth, from Ashens to his realm reftor’d, 
Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 

The vile affailin, and adult’rous dame. 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumph ceafe, 
Return’d Asrides to the coaft of Greece, 

And fafe to Argos’ port his navy brought, 

With gifts of price and. pond’rous treafure fraught, 
Hence warn’d, my fon beware! nor idly ftand 
Too long a ftranger to thy native land ; 

Left heedlefs abfence wear thy wealth away, 
While lawlefs feafters in thy palace fway ; 
Perhaps may feize thy realm, and hare the fpoil ; 
And thow return, with difappointed toil, 
From thy vain journcy, to a rifled ifle. 
Howe’er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 
And feek 4rrides on the Spartan fhore. 

He, wand’ring long, a wider circle made, 
And many languag’d nations has furvey’d; 
And meafur’d traéts unknown to other fhips, 
Amid the monftrous wonders of the decps ; 
(A length of ocean and unbounded ‘ky, 
Which fcarce the fea-fowl ina year o’erfly) 
Go then; to Sparta take the watry way, 
Thy fhip and failors but for orders ftay; ; 
Or 





= NOTES, : 
to carry on the fable of the poem by leading us di- 
rectly to Menelaus. 

+ In the original it is, The wind and water carried 
them to AEgyptus. Homer by gyptus means the 
river Nile, and then itis always ufed in the mafcu- 
line gender ; the region about it took it’s name from 
the river Zgyptus, this ‘is always ufed in the femi- 
nine gender’; but the country had not received that 
name in the days of Homer. 

§ It muft be confelled, that Me/for greatly exagge- 
rates this defcription : Afomer himfelf tells us, that a. 
fhip may fail in five days from Crete to Afgypi; 
wherefore then this hyperbole of Ne//ar? It might 

erhaps be to deter Telemachus from a defign of fail- 
ingtto Crefe, and he through his inexperience might 
believe the defcription. “It may be added, that 
what Neflor fpeaks concerning the flight of birds, 
may be only faid to fhew the great diffance of that 
fea: nay, by a favourable interpretation it may be 
reconciled to truth ; the meaning then muff be this: 
fhould a perfon obferve that fea a whole year, he 
would 
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Or if by land thou chufe thy courfe to bend, 
My ficeds, my chariots, and my fons attend ; 
Thee to Atrides they fhall fafe convey, ~ . 
Guides of thy road, companions of thy way. 
Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, 
And fure he will: for Afeneaus is wile. 

Thus while he fpeaks, the ruddy fun defcends, 
And twilight grey her ev’ning fhade extends. 
Then thus the blue-ey’d maid: O full of days! 
Wife are thy words, and juft are all thy ways. 
Now immolate.the tongues, and mix the wine,* 
Sacred to Neptune and the pow’rs divine. 

The lamp of day is quench’d beneath the deep, 
And foft approach the balmy hours of fleep : 
Wor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft, $ 
Timelefs, indecent, but retire to reft. 

So fpake Fove’s daughter, the celeflial maid. 
‘The fober train attended and obey’d. 

‘The facred heralds on their hands around 


Pour’d the fullurns; the youths the goblets crown’d: 





NO.TES. 
would not fee one bird, flying over it, both becaufe 
of the vaftnefs and dreadfulnefs of it ; and perhaps 
the whole of this might arife from the obfervation, 
that this fea is not frequented by birds. If we add 
to this the ignorance of the fea and fea affairs in 
thofe ages, we fhall the lefs wonder to hear fo wife 
a man as Nefor defcribing it with fo much terror. 
Navigation is now greatly improved, and the mo- 
derns fail farther ina month, than the ancients could 
in ayear; their whole art confilting chiefly in coaft- 
ing along the fhores, and confequently they made 
but little way. 

* Various are the reafons reported concerning 
this oblation of the tongues at the conclufion of the 
facrifice. It was to purge themfelves from any evil 
words they might have uttered; or becaufe the 
tongue was reckoned the beft part of the ficrifice, 
and fo referved for the completion of it: or they 
offered the tongue to the Gods as witnelles to what 
‘they had fpoken. We omit the refl as fupertluous. 
They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to A@7r- 
cury, becaufe they believed him the giver of clo- 
quence. Perhaps the people might fear, elt 
through wine and the joy of the feflival they might 
have uttered fome words unbecoming the fanctty 
of the oceafion; by this facrifice of tht tongues, 
they fignificd that they purged’ away whatever they 
had -fpoken anaifs during the feflival; and afked in 
particular pardon of Avercury, who prefic.d over dif 
courte, to the end dicey might noc cary home any 
macleannels which might flop the bletfing expected 
fionrthe Cacrifice. 7 | 
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From bowl to bowl the holy bev’rage flows ; 
While to the final facrifice they rofe. 
The tongues they caft upon the fragrant flame, . 
And pour, above, the confecrated ftream. : 
And now, their thirfl by copious dranghts allay’d,. 
The youthful hero and th’ A+hentan maid 
Propofe departure from the finifh’d rite, 
And in their hollow bark to pafs the night: 
But this the hofpitable fage deny’d. 
Forbid it, Fove! and all the Gods! he cry’d, 
Thus from my walls the much-lov’d fen to fend 
Of fuch a hero, and of fuch a friend ! 
Me, as fome needy peafant, would ye leave, 
Whem heav’n denies the bleffing to relieve ?- 
Me would ye leave, who boaft imperial fway, . 
When beds of royal {tate invite your flay? $ 
No-—long as life this: mortal fhall infpire, 
Or as my children imitate their fire, 
Here fhall the wand’ring ftranger-find his home, 
And hofpitable rites adorn the dome.. 

Well’ 





NOTE S 

+ There is a difference between feftivals and 
facrifices: in the former it was cuftomary to fpend 
the whole night: in wine and rejoicing:-in the lat- 
ter, this was reckoned an unlawful cuftom, through 
the fear of failing.into any indecencies through wine. . 
Another reafon of the above injunction is, it was the 
cuftom to offer facrifices to the celeftial powers in 
the day,. and even-to finifh them about the fetting 


.of the fun; and that thofe who dealt in incante-- 


tions performed their facrifices to the infernal 
powers by night, and finifhed them before fun- 
rifing. Hither of thefe reafons fufficiently explains 
the words of the Goddefs : and the former carriesin 
it an excellent moral, that particular care fhould be 
taken in our aéts of devotion, not to turn religion 
into impiety. 

} This paffage pives us a full infight into the 
manners of thele holpitable ages; they not only 
kept a trealury for bowls or vafes of gold or filver, 
to give as gifts of hofpitality, but alfo a wardrobe of 
various habits and rich furniture, to lodge and be-~ 
flow upon ftrangers, We read, that Zelas of 
Agrigntum was a perfon of fo-great hofpitality, 
that five fumdred horfemen coming to his houle 
in the winter feafon, he entertained them, and 
wave every man a cloak anda tunic. “Vhis lauda- 
ble cuflom prevailed, and itil prevails, in the eaflern 
countsies: it was the praclice of déreahan of old, 
and is at this day of the Tarde, as we may learn from + 
their Caravantiaries, erecle.| for the reception of tras. 
vellers, 
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Well haft thou fpeke (the blue-cy’d maid re- 
plies) 
Belov'd old man! benevolent, as wile. 
Ee the kind dictates of thy heart obey’d, 
And let thy words Zelemachus perfuade : 
Tle to thy palace fhall thy tleps purfue ; 
J to the thip, to give the orders due, 
Preferibe directions, and confirm the crew. 
For { alone furflain their naval‘cares, 
Who beatt experience from thefe filver hairs 5 
All youths the reft, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempers, and thefr prince’s love. 
‘There in the velfel fhall 7 pafs the night 5 
And foon as morning paints the fields of light, 
NOTES, 

* The poet makes a double ufe of thefe words of 
the Goddefs; fhe gives an air of probability to her 
excufe, why the fhould not be preffed to ftay 3 and 
at the fame time Jom: avoids the abfurdity of in- 
‘troducing that Goddefs at Sparta; Menelaus and 
fdvlen are celebrating the nuptials of their fon and 
daughter: Adinerva is a virgin Deity, and confe- 
quently an enémy to all nuptial ceremonies. 
it may be necellary to obferve who'thefe Caucons 
are. We find in the tenth book the Cancons men- 
tioned as auxiliaries to 7rsy. There was alfo a 
people of Triphyly, between Elis and Pyles, named 
Caucons; but the whole race is ‘now exting ; and 
thefe here: mentioned are of Dymea, and take their 
name from the river Caucon : whereas thofe in the 
Lliad are Paphiagonians : they were a wandering na- 
tion, and confequently might be the fame people 
eryginally, and retain the fame name in different 
countries. 

+ [timay be atked why Neyer is in fuch a fur. 


prize at the difcovery of the Goddefs: it is evident 


trom the fad that he had been no flranger to fuch 
imiereourfes of the Deiiies; nay, in this very book 
Neflor telis us, that Gi/'s enjoyed almofk the con- 
fant prefence of Adiaer ve ys infomuch that Sepivseles, 
the great imitator of Lfomer, relates, that he knew 
the Godcels by her voice, without feeing her. The 
wonder ol Nolar wavofe not from the difcevery of 
that Deits, but thar fhe fhould accomipany fo young 
a porfon an Pelemachus: atter her departure, the old 
meantood amazed, and looked upon that hero as 
jome very extraordinary perfon, whony in fuch early 
wears the Goddefs of War and Wifdom had vouch 
fated to attend. “his interpretation agrees per- 
fly with what Mor (peaks to Peiemachus. 

{ We will take this opportunity to obviate an 
ebjedlion that may be made agaiall all inter) ofition 
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I go to challenge from the Caucons bold, * 
A debt, contraéted in the days of old. 
But this thy gueft, receiv’d with friendly care, 
Let thy {trong courfers fwift to Sparta bear 5 
Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 
And be thy fon companion of his way. ° 
Then turning with the word, Minerv aflie, 
And foars an eagle thro’ the liquid fhies. 
Vifion divine! the throng’d {pe@tators gaze 
In holy wonder fix’d, and ftill amaze. 
But chief the rev’rend fage admir’d; he took + 
The hand of young Zelemachus, and fpoke. 
Oh happy youth! and favour’d of the fkies, 
Diflinguith’d care of guardian Deities !t 
j Whof 
NOTES. : 
of the Gods in affiling the heroes of the Odffey-: 
it has been thought by fome critics a difparage- 
ment to them to ftand in centinual-need of fuch fu- 
pernatural fuccour-: if two perfons were engaged in 
‘combat, and a third:perfon fhould immediately flep 
‘in to the affiflance of oncof the partics, and kill the 
adverfary, would it not refle€t upon the valour of 
his friend who was fo weak as to want fuch affifl- 
ance? Why, for inftance, fhould “Fupiter help 
4ineas to kitl Turnus ? Was not he brave enough-to 
fight, and ftrong enough to conquer his enemy by 
his own prowels? and would not Turaus have killed 
4Encas with the fame affiftance? It is therefore a 
difparagement to the ators, thus continually to 
fupply the defects of a hero, by the power of a 
Deity. But this is a falfe way of arguing, and front 
hence it might beinferred, that the love and favour 
ofa Deity ferves only to make thofe whom he affifts, 
and thofe who depend upon fuch affiflance, appear 
weak, impotent, cowardly, and unworthy to be 
conquerors. Canany doubt arife whether the love 
and favour of a God be a difparagement or honour 
to thofe whom he favours? According to thefe cri- 
tics, we fhould find the character of a perfect hero 
in an impious Adezentins, who acknowledges no God 
but his own arm and his own {word : itis true, the 
objection would be juft, ifthe hero himfelf perform- 
ed nothing of the a€tion ; or if when he were almolt 
conquered by the fuperior valour of his enemy, he 
owed his life and vidtory to Gods and miracles: but 
the hero always behaves himtclf in all his ations, 
as if he were to gain fucecfs without the affiflance of 
the Deity; and the prefence of the Gods is fo or- 
dered, that we may retrench every thing: that is 
miraculous, without making any alteration in. the 
action or chara@ter of the human perfonages. Thus 
in the inflance of fveas and Zurnus, though Jupiq 
b ter 
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Whofe early years for fature worth engage, 

No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. - 

For lo! none other of the court above 

‘Than fhe, the daughter of almighty eve, 

Pallas herfelf, the war-triumphant maid, 

Confeft is thine, as once thy father’s aid. 

So guide me, Goddefs! fo propitious fhine 

Onme, my confort, and my royal line ! 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke, 

Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. 

With ample forehead, and yet tender horns 

Whole budding honours duétile gold adorns. 
Submiffive thus the hoary fire preferr’d 

His holy vow: the fav’ring Goddefs heard. 

‘Then flowy rifing, o’er the fandy {pace 

Precedes the father, follow’d by his race, 

(A long proceffion) timely marching home 

{n comely order to the regal dome. , 

“There when arriv’d, on thrones around him plac’d, 

His fons and grand: fons the wide circle grac’ds 

To thefe the hofpitable fage, in fign 

Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine, 

(Late from the mellowing cafk reftor’d to light, 

By ten long years refin’d, and rofy bright.) 

To Pallas high the foaming bow] he crown’d; 

And f{prinkled large libation on the ground. 





NOTES. : 
ter favours Eneas; yet Aineas is painted in ftronger 
‘colours of fortitude, he appears fuperior, as a man 
unallifted, and able to conquer Tiwnus s and confe- 
quently the favour of Fupiter makes no alteration in 
the aGlion or character of Aineas. There is likewife 
awide difference between the affiftance of a man, 
and of a God: the actions of men belong only to 


‘the performers of thofe ations ; but when a Deity | 
affifls us by infpiring uS with ftrerigth and courage, | 


the ations we perform are really our own, and the 
more he favours us, the more glory he gives us: 
do that the affiflance of man eclipfes, but the affift- 
ance of a God exalts, our glory. © Thus, for in- 
Nance, when Achilles is purfuing Heéfor, he charges 
the Greets to keep off from Hector, their affiftance 
might leifen his glory: bute when Pallas offers her 
alillance, he immediately embraces it as an honour, 
and boats of it as fiuch to L7ec#or. We have been 
Jarge upon this objection, becaufe the reader ought 
to carry it in his memory through the whole pocm, 
and apply it to every action, in which any fhare is 
ucribed toany Deity. 

* We have here an ancient cuflom recorded by 
the poet; a king places himf{clf before the gate of 
his palace upon a feat of marble, worn {mooth by . 
long ule, or perhaps {meothed exquifitely by the 
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' They came, and near him 


| other folemn occafions. 


Hi. 


4 Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

# And tothe gifts of balmy fleep repairs. 

f Deep ina rich alcove the prince was laid, 

| And tlept beneath the pompous colonade ; 

f Taft by hisfide Pififraius lay {pread, 

f ({n age his equal) on a fplendid bed: 

j But in an inner court, fecurely clos’d, 

§ “The rev’rend Neffor with his queén repos’d. 


When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 


f With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lain; 

§ Che old man early rofe, walk’d forth, and (at 

f On polith’d ftone before his-palace gate: * 

# With unguents {mooth the lucid marble fhone, 
) Where ancient Ne/eus fat, a ruftic throne ; 


But he defcending to th’ infernal fhade, 


j Sage Nefor fill’d it, and the fcepter fway'd. 


His fons around him mild obeilance pay, = 
And duteous take the ordersof the day. 


| Firtt Lchephron and Stratius quit their bed ; 
I Then Perfeus, Aretus, and Thrafymed 


The lah Pefiftratus arofe trom reft: + 

: plac’d the ftranger gueft. 
To thefe the fenior thus declar’d his will : - 
My fons! the ditates of your-fire fulfil. 


| To Pallas firlt of Gods, prepare the featt, 


Who grac’d our rites, a more than mortal guett., 


Let 





NOTES, ; 
hand of the workman. What we would chiefly ob- 
ferve is, that they placed themfelves thus in public 
for the difpatch of juftice: we read in the {cripture 
of judges fitting i the gate ; and that this procedure 
of Neffor was for that purpofe is probable from the 


f expreffion, Fle fut in the feat where Nelous nfrd ta fit, 


(which feems to exprels his wifdom in the difcharge 
of juftice). Neftor is alfo defcribed as bearing his 
{ceptre in his hand, which was never ufed but upon 
fome act of reyality, in the difpatch of jullics, dr 
Perhaps thefe feats or 
thrones might be confecrated with oil, to draw a 
revererice to the feats of juftice as by an aét of re- 
ligion ; but we rather judge that no more is meant 
than to exprefs the fhining of thefe thrones, they 
being undoubtedly made of marble. 

+ Would we indulge our fancy in a conjecture, 
we might fuppofe that the famous tyrant Piffframns 


F was defcended, orborrowed his name from this for 


of Neflor. Herodotus informs us, that all the Pf- 
JSiftrati were originally Pylians. If this be true, wer 
havea very flrony evidence that Homer is not all 
fiction, -but that he celebrates the great men of thofe 
ages with reality, and only embellifhes the true 
flory with the ornaments of poetry. 


Tu 
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Let one, difpatchful, bid fome fwain to lead 
A well-fed bullock from the graffy mead 3 
One feek the harbour where the veffels moor, 
And bring thy friends, Telemachus / athore, 
(Leave only two the galley to attend) 
Another to Laerceus mult we fend, 
Artift divine, whofe fkilful hands infold * 
The viétim’s horn with circumfufile gold. 
‘The reft may here the pious duty fhare, 
And bid the handmaids for the feaft prepare, 
‘The feats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 
And limpid waters from the living fpring.. 
He faid, and bufy each his care, beftow’d.; 
Already at the gates the bullock low’d; 
Already came the Irhacenfian crew, 
The dext’rous fmith the tcols already drew : 
His pond’rous hammer, and his anvil found, 
And the ftrong tongs to turn the métal round. 
Nor was Minerva abfent from the rite t 
She view’d her honours, and enjoy’d the fight. 





NOTES. 

* Some quote. this paffage to prove that Homer 
was ignorant of. the.mechanic arts: we have here, 
fay they,.a-gilder with his anviland hammer; but 
what-occafion has he: for an anvil and hammer in 
the art of a gilder ? Tothis objeGion we have only 
‘10 anfwer; that this giider was a gold-beater : Ne/for, 
we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he beat it into 
vaves, fo that he had occalion to make ufe of his 
anviland hammer ; the anvil was portable, becaufe 
the work was not laborious. Our modern travel- 
lers affire us, that it is at this day the practice in 
the eaflern regions, asin Perfia, &c. for the artifts 
in metals to carry, about with them the wholé im- 
plements of. trade, to the houfe of the perfons where 
they find employment; itis therefore a full vindica- 
zion of Flemer, io obferve tiat the gold this artift 
nfed in gilding, was nothing but gold beat into fine 
Icaves. 

+ It may be afked in what fenfe Mierva can be 
faid to come to the facrifice? To this we anfwer, 
that the ancients finding theinclinations of men to 
be bent incontinently upon pleafures, to oblige 
them to ufe them moderately, diftinguifhed times, 
ordained facrifices, and reprefenting the Gods. in 
the forms of men, brought them to-ufe thole plea- 
fires with diferetion; they taught them that the 
Gods came down to their libations and facrifices, to 
induce them to govern their converfation- with reve- 
rence and modelly : thus ‘Jupiferand the other Gods 
in the Jad, and Neptune in the Odyf/ry, are Said to 
fealt with the Aithiopians. If we might be pardoned 
uconjecture, we would fuppofe, that AZinerva may 





but Wlnftrions fervitude! 


‘fore fhould wfe his fervants with moderation. 


With rev’rent hand the king prefents the gold, 
Which round th’ intorted horns the gilder roll’d ; 
So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behold. 
Young dretus from forth bis bridal bow’r 
Brought the full Javer, o’er their hands to pour, 
And cannifters of confecrated flour. 
Stratius and Echephron the viGiim led; 
The axe was held by warlike Thrafymed, 


5 


| In aét to flrike: before him Perfeus ttood, 


The vafe extending to receive the blood. 

The king himfelf initiates to the, Pow’r 5 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facred flour,- 5 
And the ftream fprinkles: from the curling brows 
The hair colleted in the fire he throws. 

Soon as due vows on ey’ry part were paid, 

And facred wheat upon the victim laid, 

Strong Thrafymed difcharg’d the [peeding blow 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 
Down funk the heavy beaft: the females round,. . 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a-fhrilling found. § 


Nor 





NOTES. 
in another fenfe be faid to come to the facrifice: we 
mean by her image or -ftatue: and what may feem 
to confirm this opinion, is what Dredorus relates in 
his third beok concerning the above-mentioned 
Zthicpians; they carried about the ftatues of Fupiter 
and the other Gods twelve days, during which time 
the Gods ‘were faid to be gone to the 4thicpians.+ 
and if the Gods may be faid to come to the Athiepr- 
ans by thcir flatues, why may not-the fame be faid 
of Minerva, from the introduGtion of her ftatue 
among the Pytiazs? So that the appearance of the 
Goddefs may poffibly mean the appearance of her 
ftatue, , . 
t{ Nefor here makes ufe only of the miniftry of 
his fons; the reafon of it is, becaufe it was reckoned 
honourable to ferve in the performance of facrifice, 
this being in fome fenfe an attending upon the Gods: . 
or becanfe it was the practice of thofe ages for great 
perfons to do thofe offices with their own hands, . 
which in the latter have been performed by fervants. 
Tt was the faying of Axtigonus, who obferving his 
fon behaving himfelf impcrionfly to his fubjects, 
« Knowelt thou not, fays he, that royalty 1fclf is 
** an intimation that he 
himfelf was but a fervant of the public, and there- 
Bur 
the true reafon of Nefor’s aflifting in the facrifice is, 
becaufe Kings anciently had the infpection of re- 
ligion, and pricilhood was joined to royalty. * 

§ We have kept the meaning of the word in the 
original, which fignifics prayers made with loud 
cries. Bur there is Mil fomething in if mare to the 
: prefops 
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Nor fcorn’d the queen the holy choir to join, 
oe firft-born fhe, of old Clymenus’ line ; 
n youth by Nefor lov’d, of {potlefs fame, 
And lov’d in age, Eurydice her name). ‘ 
From earth they rear him, ftruggling now with 
death 3. on ass 
And Neffor’s youngeft {tops the vents of breath. 
The foul for ever flies: on all fides round 
Streams the black blood, and fmokes upon the 
ground. x 

The beait they-then divide, and difunite 
"The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite: 
@n thele, in double cawls involv’d with art, 

~ The choiceft morfels lay from every part. 
The facred fage before his altar. ftands, 
Turns the burnt-off’ring with his holy hands, 
And pours the wine, and bids the flames afpire : 
The youth with inflruments furround the fire- 
The thighs now facrific’d, and entrails dreft, 
Th’ affiftants part, transfix, and broil the reft.. 
While thefe officious tend-the rites divine, 
The laft fair branch of the Ne/forean line, 
Sweet Polycafte, took the plealing toil * 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 
@’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw, 
And iffu’d, like a God, to mortal view. 
His former feat befide the king he found,. 
(His people’s father with his peers around) 
All plac’d at-eafe the holy banquet join, 
And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 





“NOTE Se zs 
prefent purpofe; the fcholiaft upon /chylus re- 
marks that this word is not ufed-properly but when 
applied to the prayers offered to Minerva, for Mi- 
nerva is the only Goddefs to whom prayers are made 
with loud cries, fhe being the Goddefs of War ; 
to other Deities they-offer prayer with thankfgiv- 
ing. ‘ 
* Itis very neceffary to fay fomething about this 
praQice of women bathing and anointing men ; it 
frequently occurs through the whole Odj/ey, and is 
fo contrary to the ufage of the moderns, as to give 
offence to modcfly; neither is this done by women 
of inferior quality, but we have here a young prin- 
cefs, bathing, anointing, and cloathing the naked 
Telemachus. Some indced tell us, it was undoubted- 
“ly by her father’s cetrnand: but if ig was a piece 
of immodcily, it does not folve the objection, who- 
ever commanded it. We confefs it would be im- 
modefl in thefe ages of the world, and the only ex- 
cufe that occurs to usis, to fay that cuflonm cflablith- 


No. 


220 


The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft, 
‘The monarch turns him to his royal ict 

And for the promis’d journey bids prepare 

The fmooth-hair’d horfes, and the rapid car, 
Obfervant of his word. ‘The word fearce {poke, . 
The fons obey, and join them to the yoke, 

Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brings, 
And prefents, fuch as fuit the {late of kings. 

The glitt’ring feat Telemachus afcends ; 

His faithful guide Pififratus attends: 

With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew: 

He lafh’d the courfers, and the courfers flew. 
Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 

Their equal pace, and fmoak’d along the field. 
The tow’rs of Pylos fink, it’s views decay, : 
Fields after fields fly back, till clofe of day: } 
Then funk the fun, and darken’d all the way. 

To Phere now, Discleus’ ftately feat, 

(Of Alpheus’ race) the weary youths retreat. 
‘His houfe affords the hofpitable rite, 

And pleas’d they fleep (the bleffing of the night.) 
But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn; 
Again they mount, their journey to renew, . 

And from the founding portico ‘they flew. 

Along the waving ficlds their way they hold, . 

The fields receding as the chariot roll’d : 

Then flowly funk -the ruddy globe of light, 
‘And o’er the fhaded land{cape rufh’d the night. + 


No YES. 

edit. It isin manners, in fome degree, as in drefs ;. 
if’ fafhion ever fo indecent prevails, yet no perfon is 
ridiculous, becaufe it is fafhionable: fo in manners, 
if a practice prevails univerfally, though not recon- 
cilable to real modefty, yet no perfon can be faid to: 
be immodeft who comes into it, becatfe it is agreea- 
ble to the cultom of the times and countries. = 

+ This book takes up three days; the fir is 
{pent in the inquiries Zelemachus makes of Neflor 
concerning Uhfes; the two laft in the morhing 
facrifice at Pyles, and-in the journey of Zelemachus to» 
Lucedemsn ; fo that five days have now patfed fince - 
the opening of the poem. We would here remark 
that the //ad contills of battles, and a continual 
commotion; the Odgfey in patience and wifdem: 
and confequently the tlle of the two poems mutt 
be as different as the chara@ers of the two heroes. 
A nolte fountain of poctry opens in the next book, 
and flows with an uninterrupted courte almolk. 
through the whole Qafey. 
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The FOURTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY. 
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THE CoNrERENCE WITH MENELAUS.' 


Telemachus, with Pififtratus, arriving at Sparta, is hofpitably received by Menclaus, to whom he relates the 
caufe of his coming, and learns from him many particulars of ewhat befel-the Greeks fince the deftrudtion of 


‘Troy. 


He dwells more at large upon the prophecies of Proteus to.bim-in-his-return, from which be acquaints 


Telemachus, shat Ulyfles is detained in the tfland of'Calypfo. 
Zn the mean time the fuitors confult to deftroy Telemachus in his vsyage home. ‘Penclope is apprized of this, but 
comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the fhape of her fifter Ipthima. ae re 





A N D now proud Sparta with their wheels re- - 


founds, 

Sparta, whofe walisa range of hills furrounds: 
At the fair dome the rapid labour ends ; 
Where fat Atrides “nridit his bridal friends, 
With double vows invoking Alymten’s pow’r, 
To blets his fons and daughters nuptial hour. 

That day, to great Achilles’ fon refign’d 
Hermione, (the fairett of her kind) 
‘Was fent to crown the long-protracted joy, 
Efpous’d before the final doom of Troy : 
With fteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Ph+ha’s diftant reign. 
Meanwhile at home, to Adegapenthes bed 
The virgin-choir A/e7or’s daughter led. 
Brave Megapenthes, {rom a flol’n amour 
"Lo great Atides’ age his hand-maid bore. - 
"Vo EHelen’s bed the Gods alone aflign 
Flermione, v extend the regal line ; 
On whom a radiant pomp of Graces wait, 
Refembling / evs ia attractive (late, 


NOT ES. 
*% This is the firll appearance of Aenelaus : and 
furely nothing can more reconcile him to the favour 





‘While ‘this gay friendly troop the king furround, 
With feftival and mirth the roofs refound: 
A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs, ‘attemper’d to the vocal ftrings ; 
Whilft warbling to the varied ftrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. 
*Twas-then, -that iffuing thro’ the palace gatc 7 
The fplendid car roll’d flow in regal flate ; 
On the bright eminence young Ne/for fhone, 
And faft befide him great Uh/Jes’ fon : 


‘Grave Efeaneus faw the pomp appear, 


And fpeeding, thus addrefs’d the royal car. 
Two.youths approach, whofe femblant features 
rove 

Their blood devolving from the fource of Jove. 

Is due reception deign’d, or mult they bend 

Their doubtful courle to feek a diflant friend ? 
Infenfate! with a figh the king replics,* 

Too long, mif-judging, have I thought thee wife : 

But fure relenticfs folly flecls thy brealt, 

Obdurate to reject the flranger-guelk ; 

To 





NOTES, 
of the fpe@ators, than thofe amiable colours in 
which the poet paints him. ‘There isan overflow of 

humanity 
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To thofe.dear hofpitable rites a foe, ~ 
Which in my wand’rings oft reliev’d my woe: 

Fed by the bounty of another’s board, 

Till pitying Fove my native realm reftor’d— 
‘Strait be the courfers from the car releaft, 

Conduét the youths to grace the genial feaft. 

The Senefhal rebuk’dia hafte withdrew ; 

With equal hafte a menial train purfue: 

Part led the courfers, from the car enlarg’d, 

Each to a crib with choiceft grain furcharg’d ; 
Part in a portico, profufely grac’d 

With rich magnificence, the chariot plac’d: 

Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaft delight ; 
‘Refplendent as the blaze of fummer-noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

From room to room their eager view they bend ; 
"hence to the bath, a beauteous pile, defcend ; 
Where a bright damfel train attend the guefts 
With liquid odours, and embroicder’d veits. 
Refrefh’d, they wait them to the bow’r of ftate, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides fat: 

Thron’d next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The pureft product of the chryftal fprings ; 

High ona maffy vale of filver mould, 

The burnifh’d laver flames with folid gold: 

In folid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a fecond banquet rofe. 

When thus the king with hofpitable port :—~ 
Accept this welcome to the Spartan court 3 

The watte of nature let the feaft repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names de- 

clare: 
Say from what fcepter’d anceftry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathIcfs fame? 
NOT ES. 

humanity and gratitude in his expreffions. They 
contain a fine piece of morality, and teach that thofe 
men are more tender-hearted and humane who have 
_felt the reverfe of fortune, than thofe who have only 
lived in a condition of profperity. 

* This may be thought a circumftance of no 
importance, and very trivial in Telemachus ¢ but it 
fhews his addrefs and decency: he whilpers, to 
avoid the appearance of a flatterer, or to conceal his 
oavn inexperience, in fhewing too much furprize at 
the magnificence of the palace of Adenelaus. 

+ The ancients obferve the prudence of A/une- 
Jaus, in his reply to Tekmachas sy and the prudence 
of Tehkmachus in his behaviour to Aenclaus : Mdene- 
éaus denies not his riches and magnificence 5 but to 
take off the envy which they might attract, he 
throws che calamities lie has underpone inte the con- 


For vulgar parents cannot ftamp their race 
With fignatures of fuch majeftic grace. 
Ceafing, benevolent he ftrait affigns © 
The royal portion of the choiceft chines 
To-each accepted friend: with grateful hafte © 
They fhare the honours of the rich repaft. 
Suffie’d, foft-whifp’ring thus to Neffor’s fon, * 
His head reclin’d,- young J/hacus begun. . 
View’ ft thou unmov’d, O ever-honour’d moft! 
Thefe prodigies of art, and wond’rous colt! 
Above, beneath, around the palace fhines 
The furmlefs treafure of exhaufted mines : 
The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay,’ 
And {tudded amber darts a golden ray > 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
My wonder dictates is the dome of “Five. 
The monarch took the word, and grave re- 
ply’d. + 
Prefumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 
Ofman, who dares in pomp with Jove conteft, 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely bleft! 
With all my affluence when my woes are weigh’d; 
Envy will own the purchafe dearly paid. 
Fer eight flow-circling years by tempefts toft, 
From Cyprus to the far Pheenician coalt, 
(Sidon the capital) I ftretch’d my toil 
Thro’ regions fatten’d with the flowsof Nz. 
Next, Bahiopia’s utmoft bound explore, 
And the parch’d borders of th’ Arabian thore: 
Then warp my voyage on the fouthern gales, 
O’er the warm Libyan wave to {pread my fails: 
That happy clime! where each revolving year 
The teeming ewes 2 triple offspring bear; 
And two fair crefcents of tranflucent horn 
The brows of all their young increafe adorns 
The 
"NOTES. 
trary fcale, and ballances his felicity with his mis- 
fortunes: and Telemachus coming into the palace at 
the time of an entertainment, chufes to fatis{y his 
curiofity rather than his appetite. Plutarch indecd 
condemns Telemachus of inexperience ; who when he 
fawethe palace of Neier furnithed only with things 
ufeful to life, as beds, tables, &Fe. is feized with no 
admiration; but .the {uperfluitivs of AZamesaus, bis 
ivory, amber and gold, Ge. carry him into trant- 
ports: whereas a Sverates or a Disgenes would have 
exclaimed, Whar heaps of vanities have I beheld! 
It is true, fuch a judgment might become philofo- 
phers 5 but who can think the character of a Soeru- 
tes or a Diogenes fuitable to young Telemrea bus What 
is decent ina prince, anda young man, would ill 
become the gravity aud wifdom ofa philefopher. 
{ ‘Phele theep, as deloribed by /foner, miay be 
thouekt 
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The fhepherd fwains with fure abundance bleft, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaft ; 

Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every feafon fills the foaming pail. 

Whilft heaping unwifh’d wealth, [ diftant roam; 
The beft of brothers, at his natal home, * 

By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life: 

Whence with inceflant grief my foul annoy’d, 
‘Thefe riches are poflefs’d, but not enjoy’d! 

My wars, the copious theme of ev’ry tongue, t 
‘To you, your fathers have recorded Jong: 

How fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a fack’d palace, and barbaric fpoils. 


NOTES. 
thought the creation of the poet, and not the pro- 
dudtion of nature: but Heredetus writes, that in 
Scythia the oxen have no horns through the ex- 
tremity of the cold : he quotes this very verfe, rightly 
intimating, that in hot regions the horns of cattle 
fhoot very fpeedily. Ariffetle dire&tly afferts, that 
in Libya the young ones of horned cattle have horns 
ammiediately after they are brought into the world. 
ffomer adds, that the {hecp breed three times in the 
year; thefe words may have a different interpreta- 
tion, and imply that they breed in three feafons of 
the year, and not only in the fpring, as in other 
countries ; or that the fheep have at once threc 
lambs ; but the firft is the better interpretation. 
Atheneus writes, that there are things in other coun- 
tries no lefs ftrange than what Hlomer relates of thefe 
fheep of Litya. Thus in Lufitania, a country of 
Spain, now Portugal, there is a wonderful fruitful- 
nefs in all cattle, by reafon of the excellent tem- 
per of the air; the fruits there never rot, and the 
rofes, violets, and afparagus, never fail above three 
months in the year. 

* silenelaus neither mentions Agamemnon, Chtem- 
neflra, nor Afyyfiius by name; a jut indignation 
and refentment ts the occafion of his fupprefling the 
names of Chytemnefira and Egyfhus. ‘Shrough the 
whole fad Memlaus is decribed as a very affec- 
tionate brother, and the love he bears Agamemnan is 
the reafon why he pafles by his name in filence. 
We fee that he difpatches the whole in one verfe 
and a half, Nefor had told the flory pretty largely 
inthe preceding book, and as he was ® perfon Icts 
nearly concerned, might fpeak of it with more eale 
and better temper than Adewelaus 2 the poct avoids a 
needlefs repetition, anda repetition too of a flory 
univerfally known to all the Greeds. 
Agamemacn is diftributed into four places in’ the 
OAbiy; Neyflsr, Adenclas, Progeus, and che thade of 





The death of 
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rOh! had the Gods. fo large a boon deny’d, 
And life, the juft equivalent, fupply’d 
To thofe brave warriors, who with glory fir’d, 
Far from their country in my caufe expir’d!. 
Still in fhort intervals of pleafing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 
I to the glorious dead, for ever dear! 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
But oh! Uhffes deeper than the reft t- 
‘That fad idea wounds my anxious breaft! 
My heart bleeds frefh with agonizing pain ; 
The bow], and tafteful viands tempt in vain, 
Nor flecp’s foft pow’r can clofe my ftreaming eyes, 
When imag’d to my foul his forrows rife. 
: : No 





















. ; NOTES. 
Agamemnen in the 11th book, alj relate it, and ever 

one very properly. Proteus as a prophet more fully 
than Neffor and Menelaus, and Agamemnon more 
fully than them all, as being beft acquainted with 
it. 

+ In the original Adenelaus fays, I have defiroyed a 
houfe, &c. There is an ambiguity in the expreifion, 
for it may cither fignify the houfe of Priam, or his 
own in Argos ; if it be underflood of his own, then 
the meaning is, ‘‘ I have indeed great wealth, but 
-have purchafed it with the lof of my people; I 
| could be content with the third pare of it, if I could 
reflore thofe to life who have perifhed before Tray.’’ 
If it be underftood of the kingdom of Priam, the 
regret he fhews will ftill appcar the greater. He is 
enumerating his domeflic happinefs, and his foreign 
conqueft cf Troy; but he throws the deftru€tion of 
fo many brave men who fell before it, in the con- 
trary {cale; and it fo far outweighs both his wealth 
and his glory, that they both are joylefs to him. 
Either of thefe interpretations fhew an excellent 
temper of humanity in Adenelaus, who thinks the 
effufion of blood too dear a price for glory. At the 
fame time the poet gives an admirable picture of 
human nature, which is reftlefs in the purfiit of 
what it mifcalls happinefs, and when in pofleffion 
of it, neglects it. But the difquiet of AZene/ans arifes 
-not from inconftancy of temper, but wifdom; it 
fhews thatall happinefs is unfatisfactory. 

It is with admirable addrefs that the poet falls 
into his Cubjeét; itisart, but it feems to be nature : 
this conduct has a double ce, it takes away all 
fulpicion of flattery, for Aéwefaus is ignorant that 
the perfon with whom bedifcourfes is Telemachus, 
this gives him a manifeft evidence of the love he 
bears to UAfes; the young man could not but be 
pleafed with the praife of his father, and with the 
fincerity of it. Lt is alfo obfervable, that Adenel ms 
builds 
& 
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No peril in my caufe he ceas’d to prove, 
His labours equall’d only by my love: 
And both alike to bitter fortune born, 
For him to fuffer, and for me to mourn! 
Whether he wanders on fome fricendlefs coaft, 
Or glides in Stygian gloom a penfive ghoft, 
No fame reveals; but doubtful of his dvom, 
His good old fire with forrow to the tomb 
Declincs his trembling fleps; untimely care 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir ; 
And the chafte partner of his bed and throne 
Wattes all her widow’d hours in tender moan. 

While thus pathetic to the prince he fpoke, 
From the brave youth the ftreaming paffion broke: 
Studious to veil the grief, in vain reprett, 
His face he fhrouded with his purple veft: 
The confcious monarch pierc’d the coy difguife, 
And view’'d his filial love with valt furprize : 
Dubious to prefs the tender theme, or wait 
To hear the youth inquire his father’s fate. 

In this fufpence bright Heen grac’d the room ; * 
Before her breath’d a gale of rich perfume. 
So moves, adorn’d with each attractive grace, 
The filver-fhafted Goddefs of the chace! 
The feat of majelty Adru/fe brings, t 
With art illuftrious, forthe pomp of kings. 
To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair 
Of fofteft woof, is bright A/cippe’s care. 





NOT ES. 
builds his friendthip for Uses upon a noble foun- 
dation: we mean the fufferings which Uh//es under- 
went for his friend: A@enelaus afcribes not their af- 
fe&tion to any familiarity or intercourfe of entertain- 
ments, but to a more fincere caufe, to the hazards 
which brave men undertake for a friend. In fhort, 
the friendthip of Mdenelaus and Uhffés is the friend- 
fhip of herves. 

* AMdenclius conjectured that the perfon he had 
entertained was the fon of UA/fes, from the tears he 
thed at the name of his father, and from the refem- 
blance there was between Usffis and Telemachus ; 
it might therefore have been expected that Menclaus 
fhould immediately have acknowledged Telemachus, 
and not delayed a fill difeovery onc moment, out of 
regard to his abfent friend; but A€eveaus defers it 
upon a twoatold account, to give fome time to Tele- 
muchus, to indulge his fo1 row for his father, and re- 
cover himfelf from it, and alfo to avoid the repcti- 
tion of a diftovery upon the appearance of S7e/en, 
who would be curious to know the condition of the 
Qrangers. Ie may be necellary to fay fomething 
concerning Lérlen, that fatal beauty that engaged 


No, 22. 


A filver canifter divinely wrought, 
In her foft hands the beauteous PAy/s brought: 
To Sparta’s queen of old the radiant vafe 
Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace: 
For Polybus her lord, (whofe fov’icign fway 
The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey} 
When to that court 4frides came, carcit 
With vaft munificence th’ imperial gueft $ 
Two lavers from the richeft ore refin’d, 
With filver tripods, the kind hoft affign’d ; 
And bounteous, from the royal treafure told 
Ten equal talents of refulgent gold. 
Alcandra, confort of his high command, 
A golden dita gave tou Helen's hand 5 
And that rich vafe, with living fculpture wrought, 
Which heap’d with wool the beauteous Phyl brought; 
Vhe filken fleece impurp!'d for the loom, 
Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloem. 
Vhe fov’reign feat then Yove-born &deien prefs’d, 
And pleating thus her fceptred lord addreit: 
Who grace our palace now, that friendly pair. 
Speak they their lineage, or their names declare ? 
Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroul’d, 
Hear me the bodings of my breaft unfold. 
With wonder rapt, on yonder cheek I trace 
The feature of the UAffean race: 
Diffus’d o’er each refeimbling line appear, 
In juit fimilitude, the grace and air 
Of 





N OF ES. 

Greece and Afa in arms; fhe is drawn in the fame 
colours in the Odfey as in the Iad; it is a vicious 
character, but the colours are fo admirably foftencd 
by the art of the poct, that we pardon her infidelity. 
Menelaus is an uncommon inflance of conjugai al- 
fe&tion, he forgives a wife who had been fallfe to 
him, and receives her into a full degree of favour. 
But perhaps the reader might have been fhocked 
at it, and prejudiced again{t Adele as a perfon that 
ought to be forgot, or have her name only men- 
tioned to difgrace it: the poct therefore to reconcile 
her to bis reader, brings her in as a penitent, con- 
demning her own infidelity in very flong expre!- 
fions; fhe fhews true modedly, when fhe culls her. 
felf impudent, and by this conduct we are inclined, 
iike Adenelius, to forgive her. 

t It has been obferved, that Ziel has not the - 
fame attendants in the OAgfy as fhe hadi the 
lhad; they perhaps might be Tryans, and conte: 
quently be left in then own country 5 or rather, it 
was an acbof prudence in Alewehews, not to fuller 
thofe fervants about her who hal been her atten - 
dants and confidents ta her intidelity, 
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Of yeung Telemachus ! the lovely boy,* 
Who blefs’d Uhffs with a father’s joy, 
What time the Greeks combin’d their focial arms, 
T’ avenge the Rain of my ill-fated charms! 

Juli is thy though-, the king allenting cries, 
Methinks (Ags flrikes my wond'ring eyes: 
¥all fhines dhe father in the filial frame, 
His port, his features, and his thape the fame: 
Such ginek regards his (parkling eyes beftow ; 
Such wavy ringlets o’er his fhoulders flow! 
And when he heard the long difaftrous Nore 
OF cares, which in my caufe VA/fes bore ; 
Tifmay’d, heart-wounded with paternal woes, 
Above refiraint the tide of forrow rofe : 
Cautious to let the gufhing grief appear, 
His purple garment veil’d the falling tear, 

See there contelt, Pififraius replies, 
The gennine worth o: thacus the wife ! 
Of that heroic fire the youth is fprung, 
But modeit awe hath cha:n’d his tim’ronus tongue. 
‘Thy voice, O king! with pleas’d attention heard, 
1s hike the dictates of a God rever’d. 
With him at Nefsr’s high command I came, 
Whofe age I honour with a parent’s name. 
By adverfe deftiny conftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he fues to you. 
Whatever ill the friendlefs orphin bears 
Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, 
Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus foftain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain: 
Affiane’d in your friendly pow’r alone, 
‘The youth would vindicate the vacant throne. 





NO TES, . 

* It may feem ftrange that Helen fhould at firlt 
view recollect the features of UA/fes in Telemachus ; 
and that AZenelaus, who was better acquainted with 
him, and his conftane friend, fhould not make the 
fame obfervation. But Asheneus, to reconcile this 
to probability, fays, that women are curious and 
fkilsul obfervers of the Tikenefs of children to pa- 
rents, for one particular reafop, that they may, upon 
finding any diffimilitude, have the pleafure of hint- 
ing at the unchaflity of others. 

} ‘Phe poet puts thefe words in the month of 
Alendaus, to éxprefs the fineerity of his friendthip 
to Cages s he intended him all advantage and no 
detriment: we mull theretore conclude, that Vases 
was Hill to retain his fovercignty over Jthaca, and 
only remove to Argos, to live with fo fincere a friend 
as Afenclaus. 

f 1c has been abferved through the Jad, and 
may be obferved through the whole Ovi/f/y, uhat it 


Is Sparta blefl, and thefe defiring eyes 
View my friend’s fon? (the king exulting cries) 
Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv’d, 
Whofe fword was facred to the man he lov’d: | 
Mirror of conflant faith, rever’d, and mourn’d 
When Trey was ruin’d, had the clict return’d, 
No Greek an equal {pace had e’er poffelt 
OF dear aff: Gion, in my grateful breait. 
I, to confirm the mutual joys we fhar’d, 
Tor his abode a capital prepar’d ; + 


} Argos the feat of fovercign rule J chofe ; 


Pair inthe plan the future palace rofe, 


; Where my Cd fes and his race might reign, 


And por‘ion to his tribe the wide domain. 
Tothem my vattals had refign’d a fil, 

With teeming plenty to rewaid their toil. 
‘There with commutual zeal we both had ftrove 


| Tn acts of dear benevolence, and love: 


Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 
And death alone dillolv’d the friendly band! 
Some envious pow'r the blifsful {cene deftroys ; 
Vanifh'd are all the vifionary joys: 

The foul of friendthip to my hope is loft, 
Fated to wander from lis natal coa{t! 

He ceas’d; a guft of grief began to rife: £ 
Faft ftreams a tide from beauteous Helen’s eyes ; 
Fait for the fire the filial forrows flow; 

The weeping monarch {wells the mighty woe: 
Thy cheek, Prfifratus, the tears bedew, 
While pi€tur’d to thy mind appear’d in view 
Thy martial * brother: on the Phrygian plain 
Extended pale, by fwarthy AZemmon flain! 

But 





NOTES. 
was not a difgrace to the greateft heroes to fhed 
tears ; and indeed we cannot fee why it fhould be 
an honour to any man, to be able to diveft himfelf 
of human nature fo far as to appear infenfible upon 
the moft affecting occafions. No man is born a 
{toic; it is art, not nature; tears are on y a fhame 
when the canfe from whence they flow is mean or 
vicious. Tere Avenelaus lemests a friend, Telemua- 
chus a father, Pififtratus a brother: but from what 
caufe arife the tears of Helen? Ie is to be remem- 
bered that /Zelwu is drawn in the foftefl cotours in 
the Odyffiy y the charadler of the adulterefs is lofl in 
that of the penitent, the name of Us/es throws her 
into tears, becaufe the is the occafion of all the fuf- 
ferings of that brave man ; the poet makes her the 
firfl in forrow, as fhe is the caufe of all their 
tears. 
® dAntilochus. 5 
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But filence foon the fon of N2/or broke, 
And melting with fraternal pity fpoke. 
Frequent, O king, was N-/for wont to raife 
And charm attention, with thy copious praife ; 
To crown thy various gilts, the fage aflign’d 
The glory of a firm capacious mind: 
With that fuperior attribute controul 
‘This unavailing impotence of foul. 
Let not your roof with echoing grief refound, * 
Now for the feafl the friendly bowl is cr-wn’d: 
But when from dewy fhade emerging bright, 
Aurora fiecks the fky with orient light, 
Let cach deplore his dead: the rites of woe 
Are all, alas! the living can beflow: 
O'er the congenial dull injoin’d to fhear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 
Then mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 
Vl pay my brother’s ghoft a warrior’s duc, 
And mourn the brave Antilechus, a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame: 
With flrength and {peed fuperior form’d, in fight 
To face the foe, or intercept his flight : 
"Too early {nateh’d by fate ere known to me! 
F boafl a witnefs of his worth in thee. 

Young and mature! the monarch thus rejoins, 
In thee renew’d the foul of Ne/for fhincs : 






NOTES. 

* Tt may be afked why forrow for the dead fhould 
be more unfeafonable in the evening than in the 
morning. “The anfwer is, left others fhould look 
upon our evening tears as the effect of wine, and 
not of love to the dead. The time of feafting was 
ever looked upon asa time of joy and thankfgiving 
to the Gods; it bore a religious vencration among 
the ancients, and confequently to fhed tears when 
they fhould exprefs their pratitude to the Gods with 
joy, was eltcemed a prophanation, 

+ The conjectincs about this cordial of J/e.n 
have been almoft infinite. Some take Nepenthes 
allegorically, to fignny hiflo:y, mufic, or philofo- 
phy. Plitarch in the firlt of the Syapofecs alirms 
it to be, difvourfe well fuiting the prefent patlions 
and conditions of the hearers. What gave a 
foundation to ths fi@ion of Hamer, might be this. 
Diodorus writes that in Atpypf, und chictly at Lle- 
dinpolis, he fame with Thebes where Adeuslaus {o- 
journed, as has been already obferved, there live J 
women who boafled of certain potions, which not 
only made the unfortunate forget all their calami- 
tics, but drove away the moft violent fallics of 
gricforanger,  Lujfebius diredtly aflirms, that even 
in-his time the women of Difpsiis were able to 
calm the rage of grief or anger by certain potions. 
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Ferm’d by the care of that cenfummate fage, 
In early bloom an oracle of age. 
When-c’er his influence Fove vouchfafes to fhow’r 
Vo blefs the natal, and the nuptial hour; 


F From the great fire tranfinillive to the race, 


The boon devolving gives diflinguifh’d grace. 
such, happy Neffer J was thy glorious doom ; 


> Around thee full of years, thy cffpring bl. om, 
b dexpert of arms, and prudent in debate ; 


The gifts of heaw’n to guard thy houry [tate, 
But now let each becalm his troubled breafl. 
Wath, and partake ference the friendly featt. 


F Po move thy fuir, Telemachus, delay, 


Till heav’n’s revelving Jamp reflorcs the day. 
He faid. dphaiion iwift the laver brings; 


» Alternate all paitake the gratciul fprings 


Then from the rites of purity repair, 

And with keen gull the fav’ry viands fhare. 

Mean time with genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mind a mirth-infpiring bow]: + 
Temper’d with drugs of fov’reign ule, t? alluage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And dry the tearful fluices of defpair: 

Charm ’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. 

; Tho?’ 








NOTES. 
Now whether this be truth or fiction, it fully vin- 
dicates Hemer, fince a poet may make ule of a pre- 
vailing, though falfe, opinion. But that there may 
be fomething more than fi€tion in this, is very pro- 
bable, fince tie Hegyptians were fo notorionfly fkilled 
in phyfic; and particularly fince this very Ths, or 
Thenis, or Theor, is reported by the ancicnts to 
have been the inventor of phy fic among the Mg fm 
aus. The defeription of this Nepeathes-ngvees ad. 
mirably with what we know of the qualitics and 
efiests of Ogiam. It is farther Gid of Sheer, that he 
was king of Cavepus, and entertained Adewelias hol. 
pitably before he had feen Seen; but afterwards 
fallng in love with her, and offering violence, he 
was fain by adeudens. rom his name the feypa 
Mavs gave the nome of Fést/ to the dint msonth’ of 
thetr year, and allo to a city the fame name of’ 
Thonts,  Vbersditus relates, that Thais was covers 
nor of Cumpusy that he reprefenred the Hane 
which Parts tad done to déeweenes, vo Pyctens whey 
reigned in Adeaphis. ‘his remark dy futhcient ta 
fhew, that Flamer is not fo fidlitions os is aenerally 
imagine, that there really was eg tine nanied Pet 


feus, that the poct builds his fible Upon truth, and 


that it was troth dist originally deivermined Jhon: 
to introduce Prefers tuto his poctry. 
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Tho’ on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov’d brother groan’d his life away, 

Or darling fon opprefs'd by ruffian-force 

Yell breathlefs at his fect, a mangled corfe, 

From morn to eve, Impaflive and ferene, 

Vhe man entrane’d would view the deathful fcene. 

Thefe drugs, fo friendly to the joys of lite, 

Bright Heicn learn’d from Thone’s imperial wife 5 

“Who fway’d the feepter, where prolific Nile 

With various fimples clothes the fatten’d foil. - 

With wholefome herbage mix’d, the direful bane 

Of vegeiable venom, taints the plain ; 

From Pesn fprung, their patron-g. d imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 

The bewrage now prepar’d v infpire the feafk, 

The circle thus the beauteous queen addreft. 
‘Thron’d in omnipotence, fupremett Jove 

Tempers the fates of human race above ; 

By the firm fan@ion of his fov’reign will, 

Alternate are decreed our good and ill. 

‘Yo feaftful mirth be this white hour aflign’d, 

And fweet difcourfé, the banquet of the mind. . 

Myfelf aflifting in the focial joy, 

Will teli Ubfes’ bold exploit in Tray: * 

Sole witnefs of the deed I now declare ; 

Speak you (who faw) his wonders in the war. 





NOTES. 

* What is here related fhews the neceflity of the 
introduction of Jfelen, and the ufe the poet makes 
of it: fhe is not brought in merely to fill np the 
number of perfuns; but the relates feveral incidents, 
in which fhe herfelf was concerned, and which fhe 
could only know; and confequently not only diver- 
fifies, but carries on the defign of the ftory. 

+ The poet kere thews his judgment in paffin 
over many inftances of the fufferings of UAffes, and 
relating this piece of conduét, not mentioned by 
any other author. The art of Uifes in extricating 
himfelf from difficulties is laid down as the ground. 
work of the poem, and this is an excellent example 
of it, “This further fhews the necellity of the ap- 
pearance of Fde/en, no other perfon being acquainted 
with the Nory. TH this flratagem be not a reality, 
yetit boar the refemblanee of it; and AWegabyfus the 
Lerfian pradiled st, as we leara froni hillory. We 
may reafonibly conjecture that O”ffes was commnaic 
ted to Ffelen, us hopes that he would difcover the 
affiirs of the army more freely to her than any other 

verfon: for what could be more acreeable to a 
Greek, than to be conimitted to the care of a Greek, 
as CAs was to Slee & By the fame conduct the 
poet raifes the character of /Telen, by making her 
thew her repentance by an acl of generofity to hes 


Seam’d o’er with wounds, which his own fabregave 
Tn the vile habit of a village flave, + 
The fee deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 
In Trey to mingle with the hoftile train. 
In this attire fecure from fearching eyes, 
Till haply piercing thro’ the dark difguife 
The chief £ challeng’d; he, whofe practis’d wit 
Knew all the ferpent-mazes of deccit, 
Eeludes my fearch: but when his form I view’d 
Frefh fom the bath with fragrant oils renew’d, 
His limbs in military purple drefs’d, 
Hach bright’ning grace the genuine Greek confefs’d. 
A previous pledge of facred faith obtain’d, 
Till he the lines and “give fleet regain’d, 
To keep his {tay conceal’d; the chief declar’d 
The plans of war againft the town prepar’d. 
exploring then the fecrets of the ftate, 
He learn’d what beft might urge the Dardan fate: 
And fafe returning to the Grecian hott, 
Sent many a fhadeto Pluto’s dreary coaft. 
Loud grief refounded thro’ the tow’rs of Troy, 
But my pleas’d bofom glow’d with f{ccret joy : 
For then with dire remorfe, and confcious fhame, 
I view’d th’ effects of that difaltrous Hame, 
Which kindled by th’ impcrious Queen of love, 
Conttrain’d me from my native realm to rove : 


And 





NOTES. 

countryman. The original fays fhe gave an oath to 
Uhffes not to difcever him before he was in fafety in 
the Grecian army: now this does not imply that fhe 
ever difcovered to the Zrgyans that Ch/fes had en- 
tered Trey: the contrars opinion is moft probable; 
for it cannot be imagined but all Trey muft have 
been incenfed greatly againft her, had they known 
that fhe had concealed one of their mortal enemics, 
and difmiffed him in fafety: it was fufficient for 
Uhffes to take her oath that fhe would not difcover 
him till he was in fecurity: he left her future con- 
du to her own diferetion. Itis probable that fhe 
furnifhed Uh/es with a fword, for in his return he 
lew many Zryans: he came to Trey in rags, and 
like a flave ; and to have concealed a fwerd, would 
have endangered his life upon a difcovery of it, and 
given flrong fufpicions of an impoftor, 

+ The conctufion of this fpeech is very artful: 
Helen afcribes her feduQion to ens, and men-~ 
tions nothing of Par’s.  Intlead of naming Z7zy, the 
conceals it, and only fays fhe was caried thither, 
leaving: 7rey to the Imagination of Adenelaus s fhe 
fulFers not herfelf to n-ention nares fo odious now 
to herfelf, and ever to Adenehnes, as Paris and Troy. 
She compliments Adenelaus very handfoaicly, and 
fays, that he wanted no acconiplifhment cither i: 

mine 
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And oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 

My abfent daughter, and my dearer Jord; 
Admir’d among the firft of human race, . 
For ev’ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 

Right well, reply’d the king, your fpeech difplays 
The matchlefs merit of the chief you praife :* 
Heroes in various climes myfelf have found, 

For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown’d: 

But /thacus, unrival’d in his claim, : 

May boaft a title to the loudeft fame: 

In battle calm he guides the rapid florm, 4 

Wile to refolve, and patient to perform. 

What wond’rous conduét in the chief appear’d, 

When the vatt fabric of the fteed we rear’d ! 

Some Demon anxious for the Z+aja2 doom,t 

Ureg’d you with great Deiphobus to come, 

T’ explore the fraud ; with guile oppos’d to guile, 

Slow-pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile ; 

Each noted leader’s name you thrice invoke, 

‘Your accent varying as their fpoufes {poke: 

‘The pleafing founds cach latent warrior warm’d, 

But moft Tydides’ and my heart alarm’d : 

To quit the {teed we both impatient prefs, 

Threat’ning to anfwer from the dark recefs, 

Unmov’d the mind of J¢hacus remain’d, 

And the vain ardors of our love reftrain’d: 

But Anticlus unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul : 

Uhffes {trait with indignation fir’d, 

(For fo the common care of Greece requir’d) 

Firm to his lips his-forceful hands apply’d, . 

‘Till on his tongue the flutt’ring murmurs dy’d. 

Meantime J4inerva from the fraudful horfe, 

Back to the court of Priam bent your courfe. 
Inclement fate! Zelemachus replies, 

Frail is the boafted attribute of wife: 





‘NOTES. 
mind or body: it being the nature of man not to 
refent the injuries of a wife fo much upon the ac- 
count of her being corrupted, but of the preference 
fhe gives to another perfon ; he looks upon fuch a 
preference as the moft affecting part of the injury. 

* The judgment of the poet in continuing the 
flory concerning Uses is not obferved by any com- 
mentator. UW)/Jes is the chief hero of the poem, 
every thing fhould have a reference to him, other- 
wife the narration ftands flill without any advance 
towards the conclufion of it. “The poet therefore, 
to keep CAffes in our minds, dwells upon his fuffer- 
ings and adventures: he fupplies his not appearing 
ithe prefent feene of aétion, by fetting his cha- 
sacter before us, and continually forcing his pru- 


No. 23. 





The Icader, mingling with the vulgar hoft, 
Isin the common mafs of matter loft! 

But now let fleep the painful wafte repair 
Of fad reficGtion, and corroding care. 

He ceas’d: the menial fair that round her wait, 
At Helen’s beck prepare the room of flate ; 
Beneath an ample portico, they fpread 
The downy flecce to furm the flumb’rous bed; 
And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tapeflry, iff with inwoven gold: 

Then thro’ th? illumin’d dome, to balmy reft 
Th’ obfequious herald guides cach princely gueft : 
While to his regal bow’r the king afcends, 

And beauteous Hef/en’on her lord attends. 

Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreft, 

Unbarr’d the portal of the rcfeate Eaft, 

The menarch rofe; magnificent to view, ~ 

Th’ imperial mantle o’er his veft he threw ; 

The glitt’ring zone athwart his fhoulder caft 

A ftarry faulchion low -depending grac’d, 
Cla!p’d on his feet th’ embroider’d fandals fhine, 
And forth he moves, majeftic and divine : 
Inftant to young Telemachus he prefs’d, 

And thus benevolent his fpeech addrefs’d. 

Say, royal youth, fincere of foul report 
What caufe hath Jed you to the Spartan court? 
Do public or domeftic cares conftrain i 
This toilfome voyage o’er the furgy main ? . 

O highly-favour’d delegate of ‘Fove ! 
(Replies the prince) inflarn’d with filial love, 
And anxious hope, to hear my parent’s doom, 
A fuppliant to your royal court I come. 

Our fov’reign feat a lewd ufurping race 
With lawlefs riot, and mif-rule difgrace ; 
To pamper’d infolence. devoted fall, 


Primé of the flock, and choiceft of the ftall : 
Foe 





NOT ES, 
dence, patience, and valour upon our obfervation. 
He ules the fame art and judgment with relation to 
Achilles in the Iiad: the hero of the poem is abfent 
from the chief feenes of ation during much of the 
time which that pocm comprifes, but he is con~ 
tinually brought into the mind of the reader, by re- 
counting his exploits and glory. 

+ Thefe words are very artfully introduced to 
vindicate Zie/en s they imply that what fhe acted 
was by compulfion ; and to evidence this more clcar- 
ly, Deiphobus is given lrer for an attendant as a fpy 
upon her aétions, that fhe might not conceal any 
thing that fhould happen, but a& her part well, by 
endeavouring to deceive the Greets in favour of 
Troy. 
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For wild ambition wings their bold défire, 
And all to mount th’ imperial bed afpire. 
But proftrate I implore, © king! relate 
The mournful feries of my father’s fate : 
Each known difafter of the man difclofe,. 
Born by his mother to a world of woes ! 
Recite them! nor in erring pity fear 

To wound with ftoried gricf the filial car: 
If c’er CA Ves, to reclaim your right, 
Avow’d his zeal in council or in fight, 

If Phryezan camps the friendly toils atteft, 
To the fire’s merit give the fon’s requett. 

_ Deep from his inmoft foul Atrides figh’d, 

And thus indignant to the prince reply’d: 
“Heav’ns ! woulda foft, inglorious, daftard. train* 
An abfent hero’s nuptial joys profane ! 

So with her young, amid the woodland fhades 

A tim’rous hind the lion’s court invades, 

Leaves in the fatal laire the tender fawns, 

Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow’ry lawns: 
Meantime return’d, with dire remorfelefs fway 
The monarch-favage rends the trembling prey. 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Ulyffts foon fhall re-affert his claim. 

O “Feve, fupreme, whom Gods and men revere! 
And:hou, to whom ’tis giv’n to gild the fphere ! 
With pow’r congenial join’d, propitious aid 

The chief adopted by the martial maid! 

Such to our with the warrior foon reftore, 

As when contending on the Lefbian thore t 
His prowefs Philemelides confels’d, 

And loud-acclaiming Greeks the vitor blefs'd : 
‘Then foon th’ invaders of his bed and throne, 
Their love prefumptuous fhall with life atone. 





3 NOTES. 

* Menelaus is fired with indignation at the inju- 
res offered his friend by the fuitors: he breaks out 
into an exclamation, and in a juft contempt vouch- 
fafes not to mention them: he thinks he fully diftin- 
guifhes whom he intends, by calling them the csw- 
ards. The comparifon which he introduces is very 
juft, they are the fawns, Us/esis the lion. This 
gs the firft fimile that Alomer has inferted in the 
Odfiys but we cannot think it procceded from a 
barrennefs of invention,. or through phlegm in the 
declenfion of his years, as fome. have imagined. 
"The nature of the poem requires a difference of ftile 
from the [Had s Uie fad rufhes along like a torrent; 
the Od//ey flows gently on like adecp flream, with 
a fimooth tranquillity 5; Achilles is all fire, Ub/fes all 
‘wifdom. 


+ Apolh, 


With patient ear, O royal youth, attend 

The floried labours of thy father’s friend: 

Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long,. 

But truth fevere fhall diétate to:my tongue:. 

Learn what I heard the fea-born feer relate,. 

Whofe eyes can pierce the dark recefs of Fate. 
Long on th’ ‘egyptian coaft by calms confin’d; 

Heav’n to my fleet refus’d a profp’rous wind: 

No vows had we preférr’d, nor victim flain! 

For this the Gods each fav’ring gale reftrain. 

Jealous to fee their high behefts obcy’d, 

Severe, if men th’ etesnal rights evade ! 

High o’er a guiphy fea, the Pharianifle - 

Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile: 

Her diftance from the fhore, the courfe begun” 

At dawn, and ending with the fetting fun, 

A gally meafures ; when the ftiffer gales 

Rife on the poop, and fully ftretch the fails.. 

There anchor’d veffels fafe in harbour lie, . 

While limpid fprings the failing cafk fupply.. 
And now the twentieth fun defcending, laves- 

His glowing axle.in the weftern waves; 

Still with expanded fails'we court in vain 

Propitious winds, to waft us o’er the main: 

And the pale mariner at omee deplores 

His drooping vigour, and exhautfted ftores. 

When lo! a bright cxrulean form appears, 

The fair Bidothea! to difpel my fears ;: : 

Proteus her fire divine. With p:ty prefs’d,.. 

Me fole the daughter of the deep addrefs’d; 

What time, with hunger pin’d, my.abfent mates 

Roam the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates, 

Bait the barb’d fteel, and from the. fithy flood § 

Appeafe th’ affiiGtive fierce defire of .food. . 

Wheoe’er 





NOTES, 

+ The poet here gives an account of one of 
Uhffes’s adventures. .Philomelides was king of Lefbos, 
and there was a tradition that Uhjfes and Diomedea 
flew him, and turned a ftately monument he had 
raifed for bimfelf into a public p!ace for the reception 
of flrangers. 

§ Adenelaus fays, hunger was fo violent among 
his companions, that they were compelled to cat 
fith. Plutarch iv his Sympofiacs obferves, that among 
the Zieyptians, Syrians, and Greeks, to abllain fron. 
fifh was cfleemed a picce of fantity; that though 
the Greeks were encamped upon the Lfeiefpont, there 
is not the leaft intimation that they eat fifh, or any 
fea provifion; and that the companion of Uy {pes ,. 
in the rath book of the Odyfty, never fought for 
fifh till all their other proviftons were confumed,, 
and that the fame neceflity compelled them to eat 

the 
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’  Whoe’er thou art, (the azureGoddefs cries, ) 
Thy condué ill deferves the,praife of wife: 
Is death thy choice, or mifery thy boatft, 
That here inglorious on a barren coaft 
Thy brave allociates droop, a meagre train 
With famine pale, and afk thy care in vain? 
Struck with the kind reproach, I ftrait reply: 
Whate’er thy title in thy native fly, 
A Goddels fure! for more than mortal grace 
Speaks thee defcendent of zetherial race: 
Deem not, that here of choice my. fleet:remains ; 
Some heav’nly pow’r averfe my {tay conftrains : 
O, piteous of my fate, vouchfafe to fhew, 
(For what’s fequefter’d from celeftial view ?) 
‘What pow’r becalms th’ innavigable feas?- 
What guilt provokes him,.and what vows appeafe? 
I ceas’d, when affable’ the Goddefs cry‘d.; 
Obferve, and in the truths I fpeak:confide : 
Th? orac’lous feer frequents the Pharian coalt, 
From whofe high bed my.birth divine I boaft: 
Proteus, a name tremendous o’er the main, * 
The delegate of Neprune’s wat’ry reign. . 
Watch with infidious care his known.abode ; 
There falt in chains conftrain the various God: 
Who bound, obedient to fuperior force, 
Unerring will prefcribe your deftin’d courfe. 
If ftudious of your realms, you then demand 
‘Their ftate, fincelaft you left your natal land ; 





- 


NOTES. 

the herds of the fun which induced them to tafte 
fifth. No fifh is ever offered in. facrifice: the Py- 
thagoreans in particular command fifh not to be 
eaten more ftri@tly than any other animal: fifh 
afford no excufe at all for their deftru€tion, they 
live as it were in another world, difturb not our air, 
confume not our fruits, or injure the waters ; and 
therefore the Pythagorcans, who were unwillling to 
offer violence to any animals, fed very little, or not 
at all on fifhes. We thought it neceflary to infert 
this, becaufe it is a1 obfervation that explains other 
paflages in the fequel of the Od/f-y. 

* "There are various opinions concerning Pro- 
teus; fome underfand Proteus allegorically to lignify 
the firft matter which undergoes all changes ; others 
make him an emblem of true friendfhip, which 
ought not to be fettled tll it has been tricd in all 
fhapes; others make Pro/eus a picture of a flatterer, 
who takes up all fhapes, and fuies himtlelf to all 
forms, in compliance to the temper of the perfon 4 
whom he courts. ‘Vhe Greeks imagined all thefe 4 
metamorphofes of Prafens to have been berrowed 
from the praétices of the <yy/tan kings, who wore 
accuftomied to wear the figures of lions, bulls, or 


' Then fhe. 


Inftant the God obfequious will difclofe 
Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes. 
She ceas’d, and fuppliant thus I made reply: 
O Goddefs! on thy aid my hopes rely :. 
Diétate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts ean captivate the changeful feer? 
For perilous th’ affay, unheard the toil, 
T” elude the prefcience of a God by guile.. 
Thus to the Goddefs mild my fuit I end. 
Obedient to my rule, attend: 
When thro’ the zone of heav’n the mounted fun 
Hath journey’d half, and half remains to run 3 
The feer,- while Zephyrs curl the fwelling deep,. 
Bafks on the breezy fhore, in grateful fleep, 
His ovzy limbs. Emerging trom the wave, . 
The Phoce {wift furround his rocky cave, . 
Frequent and full ; the confecrated train 
Of her, + whofe azure trident awes the main: 
There wallowing warm, th’ enormous herd exhales - 
An oily.fteam, and taints-the noon-tide gales. 


-To that recefs, commodious for furprize, 
“When purple light fhall next fuffule the fkies, 


With me repair; and from thy warrior band 
Three chofen chiefs of dauntlefs foul command: 
Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil, 


- For flrong the God, and perfe&ted in guile. 


Stretch’d on the fhelly fhore, he firlt furveys 
The flouncing herd afcending from the feas ; 


- Their: 





: N OT E S. 
dragons in their diadems, as emblems of royalty, 
and fometimes that of trees, &c. not fo much for 
ornament as terror. Others took Prsteus to be an 
enchanter. Some write that Proteus was an Algyp~ 
Han tumbler, who could throw himfelf into variety 
of figures and poftures; others a ftage-player ; 
others, that he was a-great general, fkilled in all 
the arts of war. It is-certatn, that there was in 
the times of Menclaus a king named Proteus, who 
reigned in Ad@emphis; that Afeyst was always re- 
markable for thofe who excelled in magical arts ; 
thus’ Feanes and Fambres changed, at Icafk in ap- 
pearance, a rod into a ferp:nt, and water into 
blood: it is not therefore improbable but that Ade- 
nelans hearing of him while he was in dev, went 
to confult hina as an enchanter, which kind of men 
always pretended to forcknow cvents: this perhaps 
was the real foundation of the whole flory con- 
cerning Prefews, the veil ts the filion and cmibel- 
lifhment of the poct, who aferibes to this esters 
whatever the credulity of men ufaally afcrtbe ta cn 
chanters. 
+ dmphitrite. 
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Toelr number fimim’d, repos’d in fleep profound 
"Vhe fealy charge their guardian God furround; 
So with his bart’ning flucks the-careful fwain 
Abides, pavilion’d on the grafly plain. 
Vith pow’rs united, ohitinately bold 
Jnvade him, couch’d anid the fcaly fold: 
Tritant he wears, elulive of the rape, 
"Phe nyimtic force of every favage thape: . 
Cr glides with liquid lapfe a murm’rirg flream, 
Cr wrapt in flame, he glows at every limb. 
Yet {tillretentive, with redoubled might 
"Vhro’ cach vain paffive form conitrain his Hight. 
But when, his native fhape refun’d, he ftands* 
Patient to conquelt, and your caufe demands ; 
‘The caufe that urg’d the bold attempt declare, 
And footh the vanquith’d, with a victor’s pray’r. 
The bands relax’d, implore the feer to fay 
What Godhead interdiéts the wat’ry way ? 
Who {trait propitious, in prophetic {train 
Wiill teach you to repafs th’ unmeafur’d main.. 
She ceas’d, and bounding from the fhelfy fhore, 
Round the defcending nymph the waves redounding 
roar. 
High wrapt in wonder of the future decd, 
With joy impetuous, to the port I {peed: 
The wants of nature with repaft fuffice, 
Till night with grateful fhade involv’d the fkies, 
And fhed ambrofial dews. Faft by the deep, 
Along the tented fhore, in balmy fleep, 
Our cares were loft. When o’er the eaftern 
lawn, 
In faffron robes the daughter of the dawn 
Advane’d her rofy fteps ; before the bay, 
Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay ; 
"Then feek the place the fea-born nymph affigu’d, 
With three allociates of undaunted mind. 
Arriv’d, to form. along th’ appointed {trand 
For each a bed, fhe fcoops the hilly fand: 
Then from her azure car, the finny fpoils 
Of four vaflt Phsce@ takes, to veil her wiles: 





NOTES. 

* This is founded upon the pradlice of enchan- 
ters, who never give their anfwers, till they have 
aflonifthed the imagination of thefe who confult them 
wath their juggling delufions. 

$ Pretss has, through the whole ftory, been 
defteribed as a God who knew all things; 1t may 
then bewdled, haw comes it that he did not fore~ 
Know the violence that was defigned againtt his 
own porfon and is it not a contradidtion, that he 
who knew Adewdaits without information, fhould 
aot now that he ley in ambuath to {cize him? The 
only anlwer that uv curs £0 Us is, that thefe enchan- 


Beneath the finny f{poils extended prone, 
Hard toil! the prophet’s piercing eve to fhun; 
New from the tas. the {caly frauds diffufe 
Unfaveury ftench of oil, and brackifh ooze; 
But the bright fea-maid’s gentle pow’r implor’d, 
With nectar’d drops the fick’ning fenfe reitor’d. 
Thus till the fun had travell’d half the fkies, 
Ambuth’d we lie, and wait the bold emprife: 
When thronging thick to bafk in open air, 
The flocks of Ocean to the ftrand repair: 
Couch’d on the funny fand, the monfters fleep: 
Then Profeus mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit: 
(In order told, we make the fum comp!icat.) 
Pleas’d with the falfe review, fecure he lies, 
And leaden flumbers prefs his drooping eyes. 
Rufhing impetuous forth, we ftrait prepare 
A furious onfet with the found of war, 
And, fhouting feize the God: our force t’ evade t 
His various arts he foon refumes in aid: 
A lion now he curls a furgy mane; 
Sudden, our bands a {potted pard reflrain ; 
Then arm’d with tufks, and lightning in his cyes, 
A boar’s ob{cener fhape the God belies: 
On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 
Here, from our ftriét embrace a flream he glides: 
And laft, fublime his ftately growth he rears, 
A tree, and well diffembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with fuperior pow’r comprefs’d, 
Me with reluctance thus the feer addrefs’d: 
Say, fon of Afreus, fay what God infpir’d 
This daring fraud, and what the boon defir’d? 
I thus: O thou, whofe certain eye forefees 
The fix’d event of Fate’s remote decrees ; 
After long woes, and various toil endur’d, 
Still on this defert ifle my fleet is moor’d ; 
Unfriended of the gales, All knowing! fay 
What Godhead interdits the wat’ry way ! 
What vows repentant will the Pow’r appeafe, 
To fpeed a profp’rous voyage o’er the feas? 
To 





NO 'T E S. 
ters never pretend to have an inherent fore-know- 
ledge of events, but learn things by magical arts, 
and by recourfe to the fecrets of their profeflion ; fo 
that Profens having no fufpicion, had not confulted 
his art, and confequently might be furprifed by 
Moenelaus: fo far is agreeable to the pretenfions of 
fuch deliders: the poct indeed has drawn him in 
colours fronger than life; but poetry adds or de- 
traéls at pleafure, and is allowed frequently to flep 
out of the way, to bring a forcign ornament into 
the ftory. 
6 
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To Fove, (with ftern regard the God replies, * 
And all th’.offended fynod of the fkies, 
Juft hecatombs with due devotion flain, 
Thy guilt abfolv’d, a profp’rous voyage gain. 
To the firm fan@ion of thy fate attend ! 
An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 
Nor figh of natal fhore, nor regal dome 
Shalt yet enjoy, but {till art doom’d to roam, 
Once more the Ni/e, who from the fecret fource + 
OF Fove’s high feat defcends with fweepy force, 
Muti view his billows white beneath thy oar, 
And altars blaze along his fanguine fhore. 
Then will the Gods, with holy pomp ador’d, 
To thy long vows a fafe return accord. 

Te ceas’d: heart-wounded .with affi€tive pain, 
(Doom’d to repeat the perils of the main, 
A fhelfy traét, and long!) O feer, I cry, 
‘To the ftern fanétion of th’ offended fky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to fay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire difmay 
Suftain thofe peers the reliques of our hoft, 
Whom I with Nefer on the Phrygian coatt 
Embracing left? Muft 1 the wartior weep, 
Whelm’d in the bottom ofthe monilrous deep ? 
Or did the kind domeftic friend deplore 
The breathlefs heroes on their native fhore? 

Prefs not too far, reply’d the God; but ceafe 
‘To know, what known will violate thy peace 3 
Too curious of their doom! with iriendly woe 
Thy breaft will heave, and teais cternal flew. 
Part live; the reft, a lamentable train! 
Range the dark bounds of Plufs’s dreary reign. 





NO LE S, 

* Homer continually inculcat.s morality, and 
piety tothe Gods; he gives in this place a great in- 
ftance of the neceflity of it. Adnelans cannot fuc- 
ceed in any of his aétions, till he pays due honours 
tothe Geds 5 the negh & of facrifice is the occafion 
of all his calamity, and the perf»rmance of it opens 
a way to all his luture profperity. 

+ It is now generally agreed, that the prodigious 
inundations of the river Nile proceed from the vaft 
rains and the melting of the fnows on the mountains 
ofthe moon in divhicpia, about the autumnal equi- 
nox; when thofe ratns begin to fall, the river by 
degrees increafes, and as they abate, it decreafes. 
All rivers depen! npon the waters that fall from the 
air, yet the Aide more efpecially ; for when the 
rain ceafes, the Nile coHanS only of feven empty 
channels, 

{ Ivis in the original, He died, having drunk the 

Salt water, “This verfe has been omitted in many 

No. 29. 





Two, foremoft in the roll of Adars renown’d, 
Whofearms with conqueft in thy caufe were crown’d, 
Fell by difaftrous fate; by tempetts toft, 
A third lives wretched on a diftant coaft. 

By Neptune refcu’d from Minerva’s hate, 
On Gyra, fafe Oilean Ajax fat, 
His fhip o’erwhelm’d ;' but frowning on the floods, 
Impious he roar’d defiance to the Gods; 
To his own prowefs all the glory gave, 
The pow’r defrauding who vonchfaf ’d to fave. 
This heard the raging rulers of the main; 
His fpear, indignant for fuch high difdain, 
He launch’d; dividing wich his forky mace~ 
Th’ aérial fummit from the marble bafe: 
The rock rufh’d fea-ward, with impetuous roar. 
Ingulf’d, and to th? abyf, the boafter bore. t 

By Funo’s guardian aid, the wat’ry valt, 
Secure of ftorms, your royal brother pait : 
Till coafling nigh the cape, where AZalea fhrowds 
Her fpiry cliffs, amid furrounding clouds; 
A whirling guft tumultuous from the fhore, 
Acrofs the deep his lab’ring vellel bore, 
In an ill-fated hour the coatt he gain’d, 
Where late in regal pomp T/ye/fes reign’d ; 
But when his hoary honours bow’d to fate, 
Aigifthus govern’d in paternal ftate. 
The furges now fublide, the tempeft ends: 
From his tall fhip the king of men defcends : 
There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toili 
Far from his own domain falutes the foil: 
With rapture oft the verge of Greece reviews; 
é\nd the dear turf with tears of joy bedews, 

Him 
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editions of /‘omer; and fome critics blame Arifur- 
chus, for not marking it as a verfe that oughe io 
be rejected; the fimplicity of it confifls in the 
fenfe, more than in the terms, and it is unworthy of 
Proteus to treat the death of Ajax with pleafantry, 
as he feems to do, by adding having drunk Salt wa- 
fers: but why may not Proteus be fuppofed to be 
ferious, and his words to imply no more than that 
he was drowned in the waves of the ocean? We 
know only one reafon that can give any colour to 
the objection, wz. it's being poflibly become a 
vulgar exprefiion, and ufed commonly in a hidi- 
crous fenle; then indeed it is to be avoided in 
poetry; but it does not follow, becaule perhaps it 
might be ufed.in this manner in’ the days of thefe 
critics, that therefore it was fo ufed in the ays of 
Homer. What was poctical in the time of the 
poet, might be grown vulgar in the time of the 
crilics. 
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Their number fumm’d, repos’d in fleep profound 
"he fcaly charge their guardian God furround: 
So with his bart’ning flocks the-careful fwain 
Abides, pavilion’d-on the grafly plain. 
With pow’rs united, obftinately bold 
Jmade him, couch’d amid the fcaly fold: 
Inttant he wears, elufive of the rape, 
“The mimic force of every favage thape: : 
Cr glides with liquid lapi¢ a murm’ring flream, 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at every limb. 
Yet {till retentive, with redoubled might 
Vhro’ cach vain paffive form conitrain his flight. 
But when, his native fhape refurn’d, he ftands* 
Patient to conqueft, and your caufe demands ; 
‘The caufe that urg’d the bold attempt declare, 
And footh the vanquifh’d with a victor’s pray’r. 
‘The bands relax’d, implore the fcer to fay 
What Godhead interdiéts the wat’ry way? 
Who ftrait propitious, in prophetic {train 
Will teach you to repafs th’ unmeafur’d main.. 
She ceas’d, and bounding from the fhelfy fhore, 
Round the defeending nymph the waves redounding 
roar. 

High wrapt in wonder of the future decd, 
With joy impetuous, to the port I fpeed: 
The wants of nature with repatt fufiice, 
Till night with grateful fhade involv’d the fkies, 
And fhed ambrofial dews. Faft by the deep, 
Along the tented fhore, in balmy fleep, 
Our cares were loft. When o’er the eaftern 

lawn, 

In faffron robes the daughter of the dawn 
Advance’d her rofy fteps ; before the bay, 
Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay; 
Then feck the place the fea-born nymph affign’d, 
With three allociates of undaunted mind. ; 
Arriv’d, to form, along th’ appointed ftrand 
For each a bed, fhe fcoops the hilly fand: 
Then from her azure car, the finny fpoils 
Of four vafl Phoca takes, to veil her wiles: 


NOTES. 

¥% This is founded upon the pradlice of enchan- 
ters, who never give their anfwers, till they have 
af{tonithed the imagination of thofe who confult them 
with their juggling delufions. 

t Praeus has, through the whole ftory, been 
deferibed as a God who knew all things; it may 
then be afhed, how comes it that he did not fore- 
know the violence that was defigned againft his 
own perfont and is it not a contradiction, that he 
who knew Adenclaus without information, fhould 
not know that he lay in ambufh to [cize him? Phe 
only anfwer that occurs to us is, that thefe enchan- 
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Beneath the finny fpoils extended prone, 
Hard toil! the prophet’s piercing eve to fhun; 
New from the corfe, thé fcaly frauds diffufe 
Unfaveury ftench of oil, and brackifh ooze; 

But the bright fea-maid’s gentle pow’r implor’d, 
With neGar’d drops the fick’ning fenfe reitor’d. 
Thus till the fun had travell’d half the fkies, 

Ambuth’d we lie, and wait the bold emprife: 

When thronging thick to bafk in open air, 

The flocks of Ocean to the ftrand repair: ° 

Couch’d on the funny fand, the monfters fleep: 

Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit: 

(In order told, we make the fum compicat.) 

Pleas’d with the falfe review, fecure he lies, 

And leaden flumbers prefs his drooping eyes. 

Rufhing impetuous forth, we ftrait prepare 

A furious onfet with the found of war, 

And, thouting feize the God: our force t’ evade t 

His various arts he foon refumes in aid: 

A lion now he curls a furgy mane; 

Sudden, our bands a {potted pard reflrain; 

Then arm’d with tufks, and lightning in his eyes, 

A boar’s obfcener fhape the God belies : 

On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides; 

Here, from our ftri€t embrace a flream he glides: 

And laft, fublime his ftately growth he rears, 

A tree, and well diffembled foliage wears. 

Vain efforts! with fuperior pow’r comprefs’d, 

Me with reluctance ths the feer addrefs’d: 

Say, fon of Afreus, fay what God infpir’d 

This daring fraud, and what the boon defir’d? 
I thus: O thou, whofe certain eye forefees 

The fix’d event of Fate’s remote decrees ; 

After long woes, and various toil endur’d, 

Still on this defert ifle my fleet is moor’d ; 

Unfriendcd of the gales, All knowing! fay 

What Godhead interdi@’s the wat’ry way ? 

What vows repentant will the Pow’r appeafe, 

To {peed a profp’rous voyage o’er the leas? 

To 





NOY ES. 
ters never pretend to have an inherent fore-know- 
ledge of events, but learn things by magical arts, 
and by recourfe to the fecrets of their profeffion ; fo 
that Proteus having no fufpicion, had not confulted 
his art, and confequently might be furprifed by 
Menelaus: fo far is agrecable to the pretenfions of 
fuch deluders: the poct indeed has drawn him in 
colours flronger than life; but poctry adds or de- 
traéls at pleafure, and is allowed frequently to flep 
out of the way, to bring a forcign ornament into 
the ftory. 
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To Jove, (with ftern regard the God replies, * 
~ And all th’ offended fynod of the fkies, : 
Juft hecatombs with due devotion flain, 

Thy guiltabfolv’d, a profp’rous voyage gain. 
To the firm fan@ion of thy fate attend! 
An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 
Nor figh of natal fhore, nor regal dome 
Shalt. yet enjoy, but {till art doom’d to-roam. 
Once more'the Nile, who from the fecret fource t 
OF Fove’s high feat defcends with fweepy force, 
Mutt view his billows white beneath thy oar, 
And altars blaze along his fanguine fhore. 3 
Then will the Gods, with holy pomp ador’d, 
To thy long vows a fafe return accord. 

He ceas’d: heart-wounded with affiictive pain, 
Doom’d to repeat the perils of the main, 
A fhelfy traét, and long!) O fcer, Icry, 
To the ftern fanétion of th’ offended fky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to fay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire difmay 
Sutftain thofe peers the reliques of our hoft, 
Whom I with Nefer on the Phrygian coaft 
Iembracing left? Muft I the warrior weep, 
Whelm’d in the bottom ofthe monttrous deep ? 
Or did the kind domeftic friend deplore 
The breathlefs heroes on their native fhore? 

Prefs not too far, reply’d the God; but ceafe 
To know, what known will violate thy peace ; 
Too curious of their dvom! with iriendly woe 
Thy breaft will heave, and teais eternal tlew. 
Part live; the reft, a lamentable train! 
Range the dark bounds of P/uts’s dreary reign. 





NOT ES. 

* Homer continually inculcat.s morality, and 
piety to the Gods; he gives in this place a great in- 
ftance of the neceflity of it. ddenelaus cannot fuc- 
ceed in any of his actions, till he pays dug honours 
tothe Gods; the negl & of facrifice is the occafion 
of all his calamity, and the performance of it opens 
away to all his future profperity. 

+ It is now generally agreed, that the prodigious 
inandations of the river Nive proceed from the vafl 
rains and the melting of the fnows on the mountains 
of the moon in A/Arepia, about the autumnal equi- 
nox; when thofe rains begin to fall, the river by 
degrees increafes, and as they abate, it decreafes. 
All rivers depen! upon the waters that fall from the 
air, yet the Ad/e more efpecially ; for when the 
rain ceafes, the Wie confilts only of feven empty 
channels, 

{ Ivis in the original, He died, having drunk the 

_falt water. Yhis verfe has been omitted in many 
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Two, foremoft in the roll of Mars renown’d, 
Whofearms with conqueft in thy caufe werecrown’d, 
Fell by difaitrous fate; by tempefts toft, 
A third lives wretched on a diftant coaft. 

By Neptune refcu’d from Minerva’s hate, 
On Gyra, fafe Orlean Ajax fat, 
His fhip o’erwhelm’d; but frowning on the floods, 
Impious he roar’d defiance to the Gods; 
To his own prowefs all the glory gave, 
The pow’r defrauding who vouchfaf ’d to fave. 
This heard the raging rulers of the main; 
His fpear, indignant for fuch high difdain, 
He launch’d 5 dividing with his forky mace~ 
Th’ aérial fummit from the marble bafe: 
The rock rufh’d fea-ward, with impetuous rear: 
Ingulf*d, and to th? abyf, the boafter bore. £ 

By Funo’s guardian aid, the wat’ry vaft, 
Secure of {torms, your royal brother patt : 
Till coafling nigh the cape, where Mulea fhrowds 
Her fpiry cliffs, amid furrounding clouds; ° 
A whirling guft tumultnous from the fhore, 
Acrofs the deep his lab’ring veflel bore, 
In an ill-fated hour the cuatt he gain’d, 
Where late in regal pomp T/yefes reign’d ; 
But when his hoary honours bow’d to fate, 
“igifthus govern’d in paternal flate. 
The furges now fublide, the tempeft ends: 
From his tall fhip the king of men defcends: 
There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toil 1 
Far.from his own domain falutes the foil: 
With rapture oft the verge of Greece reviews; 
A\nd the dear turf with tears of joy bedews, 

Him 
NOT E 9. 
editions of J’omer; and fome critics blame Ariffur- 
chus, for not marking it as a verfe that ought to 
be rejeétcd; the fimplicity of it confifts in the 
fenfe, more than in the terms, and it is unworthy of 
Proteus to treat the death of Ajax with pleafantry, 
as he feems to do, by adding having drunk fait wa- 
ters: but why may not Proteus be fuppofed to be 
ferious, and his words to imply no more than that 
he was drowned in the waves of the ocean? We 
know only one reafon that can give any colour to 
the objection, wiz. it’s being poflibly become a 
vulgar expreflion, and ufed commonly in a ludi- 
crous fenle; then indeed it is to be avoided in 
poetry; but it does not follow, becaufe perhaps it 
might be ufedin this manner in the days of thefe 
critics, that therefore it was fo ufed in the ays of 
Homer, What was poetical in the time of the 
poet, might be grown vulgar in the time of the 
critics. 
sE 
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Him thus exu'ting on the diftant flrand, 
A fpy diftinguifh’d from his airy fland; 
Vo bribe whofe vigilance, Zgi/fhus told 
A mighty fum of ill perfuading gold: 
There watch’d this guardian of his guilty fear, 
Vill the twelfth moon had wheel’d her pale career ; 
And now admenifh’d by his eye, tocourt 
With terror wing’d conveys the dread report.’ 
Of deathful arts expert, his lord employs 
The mini-ters of blood in dark furprize: 
And twenty youths in radiant mail incas’d, . 
Clofe ambuth’d nigh the fpacious hall he plac’d. 
Then bids prepare the hofpitable treat: 
Vain fhews of love to veil his felon hate! 
To grace the vilor’s welcome from the wars, 
A train of courfers, and triumphal cars 
Magnificent he leads: the royal gucft 
Thoughtlefs of ill, accepts the fraudful feaft. 
The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 
With homicidal rage the king opprefs! 
So, whillt he feeds luxurious in the ftall, 
The fovreign of the herd is doom’d to fall. 
Vhe partners of his fame and: toils at Trzy, 
Around their lord, amighty ruin! lie: 
Mix’d with the brave, the bafe invaders bleed; 
Egifthus {ole furvives to boaft the decd. 

He faid; chill horrors fhook my fhiv’ring foul, 
Rack’d with convuifive pangs in duft I roll 5 
And hate, in madnefs of extreme defpair, 
To view thefun,.or breathe the vital air. 
But when fuperior to the rage of woe, 
I {tood reftor’d, and tears had ceas’d to flow; 
Lenient of grief the pitying God began— 
Forget the brother and refume the man: 
To Fate’s fupreme difpofe the dead refign, 
That care be Fate’s, a fpeedy palfage thine. 
Still lives the wretch who wrought the death deplor’d, 
But livesa victim for thy vengeful fword; 
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* Proteus in the beginning of his relation had 
faid, that one perfon was alive, and remain’d enclos'd by 
the ocean: how then comes Menelaus here to fay, 
give me an accountof that other perfon who is alive, 
or deed? Perhaps the forrow which Menelaus con- 
ceived for sis friend UAYes, might make him fear 
the worlt; and Proteus adding, exclos’d by the ocean, 
might give a fuipicion that he was dead, the words 
being capable of ambiguity. However this be, it 
fers tne friendthip of Adenelaus in a ftrong light: 
where friendfhip is fincere, a flate of uncertainty is 
a flate of fears ; we dread even poflibilities, and give 
them an imaginary certainty. 


j Unlefs with filial rage Ore/les glow, 


And fwift prevent the meditated blow: 
You timely will.ccturn a welcome gueft, 
With him to fhare the fad funereal {eaft. 

He faid: new thoughts my beating heart employ, 
My gloomy foul receives a glem of joy. a 
Fair hope revives; and-cager, I addreft 
The prefcient Godhcad to reveal the eft. 


“The doom decreed of thofe difaflrous two 


I've heard with pain, but oh! the tale purfue; 

What third brave fon of A4Zarsthe Fatcs conftrain 

To roam the howling defert of the main: 

Or in eternal fhade if cold he lies, * 

Provoke new forrow from thefe grateful eyes. 
That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 

From /theca, and wondrous woes furvives 3 

Laertes’’ fon: girt with circumfuous tides, 

He ftill calamitous conftruint abides. 

Him in Cahpfo’s cave of tate I view’d, 

When ftreaming grief his faded check bedew'd, 

But vain his pray’, his arts are vain to move 

Th’ enamour’d Gaddefs, or elude her love: 

His veifel funk, and dear companiors loft, 

He lives reluctant on a foreign coatt. 

But O belov’d by heav’n! referv’d to thee 

A happier lot the fmiling Fates decree: : 

Free from that law, beneath whofe mortal fway 

Matter is chang’d, and varying forms decay ; 

lifsf 


LEhyfium thall be thine; the blifsful plains + 


{ Or utmoft earth, where RAadamanthus reigns. 


Joys ever-young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year: 

Stern winter {miles on that aufpicious clime: 

The fields are florid with unfading prime: 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow ; 

But from the breezy deep, the bleft inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. 
. This 

NOTES. 

+ This is the only place in which the E/y/ian field 
is mentioned in Homer. The conjeures of the 
ancients are very various about it. It is fuppofed 
by Bechart, that the fable is of Phoenician extraQion, 
that Alizuth in Hebrew fignihies joy or exultation, 
which word the Greeks, adapting to their way of 
pronunciation, called HAfus. Ht this be tre, we 
fhould come into an opmion that has much pre- 
vailed, that the Greeks had heard of Paradife from 
the Llebrews ; and that the Hebrews defcribing Para. 
dife asa place of Alizuth, or joy, gave occafion to all 
the fables of the Grecian Lyfinn, 
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‘This grace peculiar will the. Gods afford 


To thee the fon of Jove, and beauteous Helen's 


lord. - 

He ceas’d, and plunging in the vaft profound, 
Beneath the God the whirling billows bound. 
‘Then fpeeding back, involv’d in various thought, 
My friends attending at thé fhore I fought. 
Arriv’d, the rage of hunger we control, 
Till night with filent fhade invefts the pole; 
‘Then lofe the cares of -life in pleafing reft.~ 
Soon as the morn reveals the rofeate eaft, 

With fails we wing the mafts, our anchors weigh, 
Unmoor the fleet,’ and rufh into the fea. 

Rang’d on the banks, beneath our equal oars" 
White curl the waves, and the vex’d ocean roars. 
Then fteering backward from the Pharian ifle, 
We gain the {tream of Foue-defcended Nile: 
There quit the fhips, and on the deflin’d fhore — 
With ritual hecatombs the Gods adore: 

Their wrath aton’d, to Aeamemnon’s name 

A cenotaph I raife of deathlefs fame. 

Thefe rites to piety and grief difcharg’d, 

The friendly Gods a fpringing gale inlarg’d: 
The fleet {wift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d, a blifsful view! 

Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 
A ftory, fruitful of difaftrous fate: ‘ 

And now, young prince, indulge my fond requeft; 
Be Sparta honour’d with his royal gueft, 

Till from his eaftern goal, the joyous fun 
His*twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 
Mean-time my train the friendly gifts prepare, 
Three {prightly courfers, and a polifh’d car: * 
With thefe, a goblet of capacious mould, 

Figur’d with art-to dignify the gold, 

(Form’d for Jibation to the Gods) fhall prove 

A pledge and monument of facred love. 

My quick return, young /hacus rejoin’d, 
Damps the warm wifhes of my raptur’d mind: 
Did not my fate my needful hafte conftrain, 
Charm’d by your {peech, fo graceful and humane, 








NOTES. 

* How comes it to pafs that Adenelaus proffers 
three horfes to Trdemachus? This was a compleat fet 
among the ancients, they ufed one pole horfe and 
two leaders. 

+ This paflage where Tedemachus refutes the horfes 
has been much obferved, and turned to a moral 
fenfe, viz. asa tellon to men to defire nothing but 
what is fuitable to their conditions. “Uhis is ‘the 
reafon why Uses leaves the horfes of Khefus to the 
dilfpofal of Diomedes ; fo that the fame fpirie of wife 
dom reigned in Tehenachus, that was fo remarkable 
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Loft in delight the circling year would roll, 
While deep attention fix’d my lift’ning fuul. 
But now to Pyle permit my deftin’d way, 
‘My lov’d affociates chide my long delay. 
In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 
I take the prefent of the promis’d vafe ; 
The courfers for the champain fports, rete! 
That gift our barren rocks wiil render vi: 
Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allow: 
Thin herbage for the mountain. goat tu brviere, 
But neither mead nor plain fupplies, to 
The fprightly courfer, or indulge his fp- 
To fea-furrounded realms the Gods afi 
Small tract of fertile lawn, the leaft to 
His hand the king with tender pafi ‘2, 
And fmiling thus, the royal youth ad: 
O early worth! a foul fo wife, and your 
Proclaim you from the fage Uh/fes fp 
SeleGted from my ftores, of matchlef 
An urn fhall reeompence your prud.: 
Not mean the mafly mould, of Give 
By Vudcan’s art, the verge with gold 
A pledge the feepired pow’r of £: 
When to his realm I plow’d che oi 
Thus they alter:ate; while 
The menial train the reg :} fee 
The firitlings of the flow 
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A female band the gift of Ceres brit , 
And-the gilt roofs with genia! triumph ring, 
Mean while, in £4aca, the luitor paw'rs 
In aétive games divide their joviai hours; e 
In Areas vary’d with mofaic art, 
Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lin dart> 


Afide, fequefter’d from the vaft refort, 


- Antinous {at fpeQator of the fpo-t 5 


With great Lurynachus, of worth confett, } 


‘And high delcent, fuperior to the reft; 
‘Whom young Necmon lowly thus addrett. 


_ My fhip equipp’d within the ncighb’ring port, 
The prince, departing for the Pyian court, 
Requefled 
NOT ES. 7 
in Usffes. Thisis the reafon why Adenelaus finiled; 
it was not at the franknefs or fimplicity of Tela. 
chus, but it was a {mile of joy, to fee the young 
prince inherit his father’s wildom. It is remark- 
able, that Telemachus is far from exalting the nature 
of his country; he confeffes it to be barren, and 
more barren than the neighbouring tlands; yet chat 
natural and laudable affeQlion which all worthy 
perfons have for their country, makes him prefer it 
to places of a more happy fituation, 
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Requefted for his {peed ; but courteous, fay 
When fteers he home, or why this long delay ? 
For &4s I fhould fail with utmoft fpeed, 

‘T? import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 

And twelve young mules, a flrong laborious race, 

New to the plow, unpractis’d in the trace. 
Unknowing of the courfe to Pyle defign’d, 

A fudden horror {ciz’d on either mind : 

The prince in rural bow’r they fondly thought, 

Numb’ring his flocks and herds, not far remote, 

Relate, Antincus cries, devoid of guile, 

When {pread the prince his fail for diftant Pyle? 

Did chofen chiefs acrofs the guiphy main 

Attend his voyage, or domeftic train ? 

Spontancous did you {peed his fecret courle, 

Or was the veflfel fciz'd by fraud or force ? 

With willing-duty, not relutant mind, 

(Noémon cry’d) “the veilel was refign’d. 

‘Who in the baflance, with the great affairs 

Of caui:s prefume to weigh their private cares? 
With him, the peerage next in pow’r to you: 
And Ment:*, captain of the lordly crew, 

Or fome celeftial in his rev’rend form, 

Sate from the fecret rock and adverfe ftorm, 
Pilot: the courfe : for when the glimm’ring ray 
Of yefler dawn difclos’d the tender day, 





NOTES. 

% We have here another ufe which the poet makes 
of the voyage of Tclmachus. ‘\hefe incidents not 
only diverfily, but enliven the poem. Butit maybe 
afked, why the poet makes not ufe of fo fair an op- 
portunity to infert a gallant aétion of Telemachus, 
and -draw him not as eluding, but defeating his ad- 
verfaries? The anfwer is eafy: That the fuitors 
failed completely armed, and Zelemachus unprovided 
of any weapons: and therefore Homer confults cre- 
dibility, and forbears 10 paint his young hero in the 
colours of a knight in romance, who upon all dif- 
advantages engages and defeats his oppofers. But 
ahen to what purpofe i is this ambufh of the fuitors, 
and what part of the defign of the poem is carried 
on by it? The very chief: aimofit; to fhew the 
fufferings of Ubffes: he is tndurtinnate in all rela- 
tions of life, as a king, as an hufband, and here 
very eminently as af: ather 3 3 thefe fufferings are laid 
down in the propofition of the Odj//ry as cllential to 
‘the poem, and confequently this anyvbufh faid by the 
fuitors againft the life of Zelomachus is an eficntial 
‘ornament. 

+ This fpecch is a true piQure of a perfon that 
feels various emotions of foul, and is borne by every 
gull of paflion from fentiment to fentimept with 
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| Aventor himfelf I faw, and much admir’d.— 

Then ceas’d the youth, and from the court retir’d.. 
Confounded and appall’d, th’ unfinifh’d game 

The fuitors quit, and all to council came: ~ 

Antinous firft th’ affembled peers addreft, 

Rage fparkling in his cyes, and burning in his breaft.. 
O fhame to manhood! fhall one daring boy 

‘The feheme of all our happinefs deftroy ? 

Fly unperceiv’d, feducing half the flow’: 

Of nobles, and invite a foreign pow’r? 

The pond’rous engine rais’d ‘to crufh us all, 

Recoiling, on his head is fure-to fall. : 

Inftant prepare me, on the neighb’ring ftrand,. 

With twenty chofen mates a vetlel mann’d ; 

For ambufh’d clofe beneath the Samzan thore * 

His fhip returning fhall my fpies explore : 

He foon his rafhnefs {hall with life atone, 

Seek for his father’s fate, but find his own, 
With vaft applaufe the fentence all approve ;. 

Then rife, and to the feaftful hall remove : 

Swift to the queen the herald. Mdedon rainy. 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan ; 

Before her dome the royal matron ftands, 

And thus the meflage of his hafte demands. 
What will the fuitors ? muft my fervant train t 

Th’ allotted labours of the day refrain, 
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fudden and unexpeéted tranfitions. There is fome 
obfcurity in the Greek ; this arif:s from the warmth 
with which.fhe fpeaks, fhe has not leifure to ex— 
plain herfelf fully, a circumftance natural to a per- 
fon in anger. Penelope gives a very beautiful picture 
of Uhffes: the beft of princes are allowed to have 
their favourites, and give a greater fhare of affec- 
tion than ordinary to particular perfons. . But Uh/fes 
was a father to all his people alike, and. loved them 
allas his children ; a father, though he bears a more 
tender affe€tion to one child than to another, yet 
fhews them all an equal treatment ; thus alfo-a good 
king is not fwayed by inclination, but juftice to- 
wards all his fubjects. One circumflance is very: 
remarkable, and gives us a full view of a perfon in 
anger; at the very fight of Adedun, Penelope flies out 
into paftion, fhe gives him not time to {peak one 
fyllable, but fpeaks herfelf as ifall the fuitors were 
prefent, and reproaches them in the perfon of Addon , 
thongh Medén is jufl to her and Uhffes; but anger 
is an undiflinguifhing paition. What the fays of 
ingratitude, recalls to our memory what is to be 
found in Laertius: Ariftotle being afked what thing 
upon carth foonei grew old? replied, du obligae 
tion, 
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For them to form fome exquifite repaft ? 
Heay’n grant this feftival may prove their laft! 
Or if they ftill muft live; from me'remove ° 
‘The double plague of luxury and love! - 
¥Forbear, ye fons of infolence! forbear, 

Yn riot to confumea wretched heir. 

In the young foul illuftrious thought to raife, 
Were ye not tutor’d with Uys’ praife? 
Have not your fathers oft my lord defin’d, 
Gentle of fpeech, beneficent of mind? 

Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, | 

(Jr in their tyrant-minions vcft the pow’r: 
Ubyjes let no partial favours fall, 

The people’s parent, he proteted all: 

But abfent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 

His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his ftate. 


He thus; O were the woes you fpeak the worft! 


They form a deed more odious and accurft ; 
More dreadful than your boding foul divines : 
But pitying<Yove avert the dire defigns ! 
The darling obje&t of your royal care 
Is mark’d to perifh in a deathful fnare : 
Before he anchors in his native port, 
From Pyle re-failing and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to fpeak! in ambufh is decreed 
The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed ! 

Sudden fhe funk beneath the weighty woes, 
The vital ftreams a chilling horror froze: 
The big round tear ftands trembling in her eye, 
And on her tongue imperfe& accents die. 
At length, in tender language,. interwove 
With flighs, fhe thus exprefs’d her anxious love. 
Why rathly would my fon his fate explore, 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the fafer fhore ?* 
Did he, with all the greatly wretched, crave . 
A’blank oblivion, and untimely grave ! 
Tis not, reply’d'the fage, to Medon giv’n 
"To know, iF tome inhabitant of heav’n 
In his young breaft the daring thought infpir’d; 
Or if alone with filial duty fir’d, 
The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
* Studjous to learn his abfent father’s doom. 

The fage retir’d: unable to controul 
The mighty griefs that {well her lab’ring foul, 
Rolling convulfive on the floor, is feen 
The piteous obje& of a proftrate queen. 


NOT ES. 


. ™ Were this paflage to be rendered literally, it 
would run thus, clad the fwift Jhips, which are 
harfes to men on the feas. Yhe allution is very judl, 
and the only doubtts, whether it be brought in op- 
portuncly by Penelope? It may be doubted, if the 
mind could find leifure to introduce fuch allufions ? 
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And ifles remote enlarge his old domain. 





Words to her dumb complaint a paufe fupplies, 

And breath, to wafté in unavailing cries. 

Around their fov’reign wept the menal fair,. 

To whom fhe thus addrefs’d her deep defpair. 
Behold a wretch whom all the Gods ccnfign. 

To woe! did ever forrows equal mine ? 

Long to my joys my deareft lord is loft, 

His country’s buckler, and the Grecian boalt : 

Now from my fond embrace by tempefts torn, 

Our other column of the ftate is borne: m 

Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent !— 

Unkind confed’rates in his dire intent! 

Ill fuits it with your fhews of duteous zeal, 

From me the purpos’d voyage to conceal : 

Tho’ at the folemn midnight hour he rofe,. 

Why did you fear to trouble my repofe? 


| He either had obey’d my fond defire,; 


Or feen his mother pierc’d with grief expire.. 
Bid Delius quick attend, the faithful flave 
Whom to my nuptial train /carius gave, 

T” attend the fruit-groves: with inceffant {pecd! 
He fhall this violence of death decreed,, ~ 

To good Laertes teH. Experienc’d age 


“May timely intercept the ruffian rage,. 


Convene the tribes, the murd’rous plot reveals. 

And to their pow’r to fave his race appeal. 
Then £uryclea thus. My dearcft dread ! 

Tho’ to the {word I bow this hoary head, 

Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

I own me confcious of th’ unpleafing deed: 

Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor’d, 

With wine and viands I the veffel ftor’d: - 

A folemn oath impos’d the fecret. feal’d,- 

Till the twelfth dawn the light. of -heav’n rc. 

veal’d: . 
Dreading th’ effect of a fond mother’s fear,. 


| He dar’d not violate your royal ear. 


But bathe, and in imperial robes array’d, ; 


' Pay due devotions to the martial maid,.t 
' And reft affiane’d in her guardian aid. 
| Send not to good Laertes, nor engage 


In toils of late the miferies of age: 


Tis imptous to furmife, the pow’rs divine 


To ruin doom the Feve-defcending line: 
Long fhall the race of jult Arcefius reign, 


The 


NOT ES. 
But Penehkpe {peaks thus through indignation: the 





gricf that (he conccives at the hardinefs of men, in 


finding out a way to pafs the feas as well as land, 
furnifhed her with thefe figures very naturally; fox 


figures are agrecable to patlion.. 


t ALinerva. 
5k 
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Phe queen-her fpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reftrain the filver-‘treaming tears: 
She bathes, and rob'd, the facred dome afcends ; 
Her piousdpced a female train attends : 
Vhe falted cakes In cannifters are laid, ° 
And thus the queen invokes AZiuerva’s aid. ; 
Daughter divine of Fave, whofe arm can wield 
Vly avenging bolt, and thake the dreadful thield ! 
If eer Usfes to thy fane preferr’d / 
‘The belt and choicelt of his flock and herd ; 
Hear, Goddefs, hear, by thofe-oblations won$ 
And for the pious fire preferve the fon : 
His wifl’d return with happy pow’r befriend, 
And on the fuitors let thy wrath defcend. 
She ceas’d ; fhrill ecflafies of joy declare 
The fav’ring Goddefs prefent to the pray’r: 
The fuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice * 
A fignal of her hymenzal choice : 
Whilft one moft jovial thus accofts the board: 
“© Too late the queen felets a fecond lord: 
<< In evil-hour the nuptial rite intends, 
«s When o’er her fon difaftrous death impends.”” 
Thus he, unfkill’d of what the Fates provide ! 
But with fevere rebuke Antizous cry’d. t 
Thefe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain 3 
Alarm not with difcourfe the menial train: 


° NOTES. 

* Jt may be afked whence this conjeCture of the 
fuitors arifes? Penelope is defcribed as weeping 
grievoufly, and fainting away, and yet immediately 
the fuitors conclude fhe is preparing for the nuptials. 
To this it may be anfwered, that undoubtedly the 
fuiters underftood the queen had purified herfelf with 
water, and fupplicated the Goddels Adinerva, though 
the poet omits the relation of fuch little particulari- 
ties. But whence is it that the poet gives a greater 
thare of wifom to Luryclea than to Penelope ? Pe- 
nelope commands a fervant to fly with the news of 

“the abfence of Zelemachus to Laertes, which could 
not at all advantage Telemachus, -and only griéve La- 
ertes: Euryclea immediately diverts her from that 
vain intention, advifes her to have recourfe to hea- 
ven, and not add mifery to the already miferable 
Laertes; this is wifdom in Luryclea. But it muft be 
confeffed that the other is nature in Penelope: Eury- 
clea iscalm, Penelope ina paffion: and Homer would 
have been a very bad painter of human nature, if 
he had drawn Penelope, thus heated with paflion, in 
the mild temper of Luryclea; grief and refentment 
give Penehpe no time to deliberate, whereas Euryclea 
is_lefs concerned, and confequently capable of 
thinking with more tranquillity. 7 

+ Antinous {peaks thus in return to what had 


The great event with filent hope attend 5 
Our deeds alone our counfel muft commend. 

His fpeech thus ending fhort, he frowning rofe, 
And twenty chiefs renown’d for valour chofe : 
Down to the ftrand he {pceds with haughty ftrides, 
Where anchor’d in the bay the veffel rides ; 
Replete with mail, and military ftore, 

In all her tackle trim to quit the fhore. 
The defp’rate crew afcend, unfurl the fails; 
(The fea-ward prow invites the tardy gales) 
Then take repatt, till Hefperus difplay’d 
His golden circlet in the weftern fhade. 

Meantime the queen without refection due, 

Heart-wounded, to the bed of tate withdrew : 

In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes roll, 

And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. 

So when the wood-man’s toil her cave furrounds ¢ 
And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds : 
With grief and rage the mother-lion {tung, 
Fearlefs herfelf, yet trembles for her young. 

While penfive in the filent flumb’rous fhade, 
Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade ; 
Minerva, \ife-like on embody’d air, § 

Imprefs’d the form of Iphthima the fair : 
(Icarius’ daughter fhe, whofe blooming charms 
Allur’d Eumelus to her virgin-arms ; 

‘ A {cep 


NOTES. . 
been before faid by one of the fuitors concerning 
Telemachus, viz. “the queen little imagines .that 


her fon’s death approaches ;” he fears left Penelope 


fhould know their intentions, and hinder their mea~ 
fures by raifing the fubjects of Ithaca that ftill re« 
tained their fidelity, ss 

+ The poet, to fhew the majefty and high fpirit 
of Penelope, compares her to a lionefs; he manages 
the allufion very artfully: he defcribes the lionefs 
not as exerting any dreadful aéts of violence, (for 
fuch a coripariion is only proper to be applied to a 
hero) but inclofed by her enemies; which at once 
fhews both her danger and noblenefs of fpirit under 
it: in the Greek word it fignifics either a circle of 
toils or nets, or a circle of encmics: the former is - 
perhaps preferable, as correfponding beft with the 
condition of Penelope, who was urrounded with 
the fecret ambufhes and fnares of the fuitors. 

§ We have here an imaginary being introduced 
by the poet: the whole is managed with great 
judgment ; it is fhort, becaufe it has not a direct 
and immediate relation to the progrefs of the poem, 
and becaufe fuch imaginary intercourfes have evet 
been looked upon as fudden in appearance, and as 
fudden in vanifhing ed The ule the poet makes 

ope 


of it, is to relieve Pene from the ey of 
defpair, 





“THE 


A fcepter’d lord, who o’er the fruitful plain 
Of Theffaly wide ftretch’d his ample reign :) 
As Pallas will’d, along the fable fkies 
To calm the queen the phantom-fifter flies, 
Swift en the regal dome defcending right, . 
‘The bolted valves are pervious to her flight, 
Clofe to her head the pleafing vifion ftands, 
And thus performs Adznerva’s high commands. 
__Owhy, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
‘To render fleep’s [oft bleffing unfincere ? 
Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme 
The day refle€tion, and the midnight dream ! 
Thy fon, the Gods propitious will reftore, 
And bid thee ccafe his abfence to deplore. 
To whom the queen, (whilft yet her penfive mind 
‘Was in the filent gates of fleep confin’d) 
© fitter, to my foul for ever dear, 
Why this firft vifit to reprove my fear? 
How in a realm fo diftant fhould you know 
From what deep fource my ceafelefs forrows flow? 
‘Toall my hope my royal lord is loft, 
His country’s buckler, andthe Grecian boa: 
And with confummate-woe to weigh me down, 
The heir of.all his honours, and his crown. 
My darling fon is fled! an eafy prey . 
To the fierce {torms, or meh more fietce than they : 
Who in a league of blood affociates {worn, 
Will intercept th’ unwary youth’s return. 
Courage refume, the fhadowy form reply’d, 
In the proteéting care of heav’n confide : 


7 ~ - y 


NOTES. 
defpair, that fhe may a& her part in the future 
{cenes with courage and conftancy. We fee.it is 
Minervawho fends this phantom to Penelope to com- 
fort her: now this is an allegory to exprefs that as 
foon as the violence of forrow was over, the mind 
of Penelope returned to fome degree of tranquillity : 
Minerva.is no more than the refult of her own re- 
flection and wifdom, which banifhed from her 
breaft thofe melancholy apprehenfions. The man- 
ner likewife of it’s introdudtion is not lefs judicious; 
the mind is apt to dwell upon thofe objeéts in fleep 
which make a deep impreffion when awake: this 
is the foundation of the poet’s fiction ; it ismo more 
than a dream which he here defcribes, but he 
clothes it with a body, gives it a momentary exift- 
ence, and by this method exalts a low circumftance 
inte dignity and poetry. ‘ 
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On him attends the blue-ey’d martial Maid ; 
What earthly can implore a furer aid? 
Me now thé guardian Goddefs deigns to fend, 
To bid thee patient his return attend. 

The queen replies: If in the bleft abodes, 

A Goddefs thou, haft cominerée with the Gods} ° 
Say, breathes my lord the blifsful realm of light, 
Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night? 

Inquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, # 
I fpeak not all the counfel of the fkies: 

Nor muft indulge with vain difcourfe, or Jong, 
The windy fatisfaction of the tongue. 

Swift thro’ the valves the vifionary fair 
Repafs’d, and viewlefs mix’d with common air. 
The queen awakes, deliver’d of her woes : 
With florid joy her heart dilating glows : 

The vifion, manifeft of future fate, 
Makes her with hope her fon’s arrival wait. 

Meantime the fuitors plow the wat’ry plain, 
Telemachus in thought already flain ! 

When fight of lefs’ning Wbaca was loft, 


Their fail dire&ted for the Samian coaft, 


A fmall but verdant ifle appear’d in view, 

And 4feris th’ ailvancing pilot knew: 

An ample port the rocks projected form, 

To break the rolling waves, and ruffling ftorm : 
That fafe recefs they gain with happy {peed, 
And in clofe ambulh wait the murd’rous deed. 


NOTES. 

* It may be afked what is the reafon of this con- 
dué&t, and why fhould the phantom refufe to relate 
any thing concerning the condition of Ujjjes ? To 
which we anfwer, that if the phantom had related 
the full truth of the ftory, the poem had been at an 
end; the very conftitution of it requires that Uh/es 
fhould arrive unknown to all, but chiefly to his 
wife, as will appear in the profecution of the flory + 
the queftion is very natural for an affectionate wife 
to make concerning an abfent hufbands but this 
beingan improper place for the difcovery, the poet 
defers the folution of it, till the unravelling of the 
whole in the conclufion of the pocm. 

The ation of this book takes up the fpace of two 
nights and one day, fo that from the opening of the 
pocm to the introdution of UA/es are fix days com- 
pleted. 


The FIFTI 
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: Tue Drrparrure of ULYSSES. FROM CALYPSO.. 
Pallas i a@ council of the Gods complains of the detention. 6f Uly-Mes in the ifland of Calypfo;  wheresyton: 


Mercury 7s fent. to command bis removal. 


The feat of Calyplo deferibed. 
feulty, and Ulyffes builds a veffél with his own hands, on which he embarks. 


She confents with much dif~ 
Neptune overtakes hin. 


with a terrible tempeft, in which he is foip-wrecked, and in the laft danger of death. till Leucothea a fea- 
geddefs affifis him, and after innumerable perils he gets afhore on Phzxacia.. ee 





‘HE faffron morn, with early blufhes: fpread,. 
Now rofe refulgent from Zithonus’ bed; 
With new-born day to gladen mortal fight, 
‘And gild the courts of heav’n with: facred light. 
Then met th’ eternal fynod of the tky, 
Before the God who thunders from on high,. { 
Supreme in might, fublime in majefty. 
Pallas, to thefe, deplores th’ unequal fates 
Of wife Ulfes, and his toils relates ; 
Her hero’s aanger touch’d the pitying pow’r, 
"The nymph’s feducements, and the magic bow’r. 
Thus fhe began her.plaint. Immortal Fove!/ 
And you who fil the blifsful feats above! 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 
Or blefsa people willing to obey, 
But crufh the nations with an iron rod, 
And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God: 





NOTES, - 
* Ubfes makes his firlk entry in this book. It 
may be afled where properly is the beginning of the 
action ? It is not neceflary that the beginning of the 
ation fhould be the beginning of the Poew; there 
js a natural and an artificial order, and Alomer makes 
afe of the latter. “Phe ation of the Odey pro- 





If from your thouglits Ufes you remove, 
Who rul’d his fubjcéts ate a father’s love.. . 


: Sole in an ifle, encircled by .the main, 
 Abandon’d, banifh’d ‘from his native reign; 

| Unbleft-he fighs, detain’d by lawlefs charms, - 
|} And prefs’d unwilling in Calypfo’s arms. 


Ner friends are there, nor veifel. ‘to convey). 
Nor oars to cut th”'immeafurable way.. 
And now fierce traitors, ftudious to deftroy 
Tis only fon, their ambufh’d fraud employ, 
Who pious, following. his great father’s fame, 
To facied Pyls and to Sparta came. 
What words are thele: (reply’d the pow'r who 
forms, *¥ ‘ 
The clouds of night, and darkens heav’n with ftorms) 
Is not already. in thy foul decreed, 
The chief’s return fhall make the guilty bleed ? 
What 
NOTES. 
perly begins neither. with the poem, nor with the. 
appearance of Uhffes here, but with the relation he 
makes of his departure from Toy in the ninth book, 
This book, as well as the firfl, opens with an af- 
fembly of the Gods. This is done to give an im- 


portance to his poem, and to prepare the mind of 
the 
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What cannot Wifdom do? Thou may’ft reftore 

The fon in fafety to his native fhore; . 8 

While the fell foes who late in ambufh lay, 

With fraud defeated meafure back their way. 
Then thus to Hermes the command was giv’n, 

fermes, thou chofen meffenger of ‘heav’n|!. 

Go, tothe nymph be thofe our.orders borne:. 

*Tis Foue's decree U'yffes hall return: 

The patient man fhall view his old abodes, . 

Nor help’d by mortal hand, nor guiding Gods ;* 

in twice ten days fhull fertile Scheria find, : 

Alone, and floating tothe wave and wind. 





“ NOTES 
the reader to expect every thing that is great and 
noble, when.heaven is engaged in the care and pro- 
teGtion of his. heroes. Both thefe alfemblies are 
placed very, properly, fo as not to interrupt the feries 
of action: the firft allembly of the Gods is only pre- 
paratory to introduce the ation, and the fecond is 


no more than a bare tranfition’ from Telemachus to 

Uhgées, from the recital of the tranfactions in Ithaca, | 
to what more immediately regards the -perfon of 
In the former council, both the voyage of 


Ubjffes. 
Lekniachus and the return of Ubffes were deterinin- 
ed atthe fame time: the day of that aflembly is the 
firft day both of the principal aé?ion, (which is the 
return of Uhjfes) and of the incident, which is the 


voyage of Yelemachus; with this difference that the | 


incident was immediately put in practice, by the 


defcent of Mfnerva to Ithaca; and the execution of | 


it takes up the four preceding books ;, whereas the 
principal a€tion was then only prepared, and_the 
exécution deferred to the prefent book, where AZr- 
cury is atually fent to Calypfa.. In the firlt coun- 
cil, the fafety alone of Ulp/Jes was propofed ; but 
the means how to bring it about are here under 
confultation, which makes the neceffity of the fecand 
council. 


* It may be afked, why fhould Fup:ter command 


Uhffes to return without the guidance either of man 


or God? Usffes had been jult declared the care of 


heaven, why fhould he be thus fuddenly abandoned? 
We anfwer, it is fpoken folely with refpe& to the 
voyage which he immediately undertakes. This 
ind.ed fhews a reafon why this comm ond is given ; 
if he had been under the guidance of a God, the 
fhipwreck (that great incident which brings about 
the cataltrophe of the poem) mult have been pre- 
vented by his power; and as fur men, where were 
they to be procured in a deflate ifland? What con- 
firms this opinion is, that during the whole fhip- 
wreck of Usfis, there is nu interpofition of a Deity, 
not even of Pallas, who ufed to be hin conflaut 
No. 23. 


-Fait to his feet the golden pinions binds, ¢ 





The bold Pheacians there, whofe haughty linet 

Ts mixt with Gods, half human, half divine, 

The chief fhall honour as fonse heav’nly gueft, 

And fwift tranfport him to his place of- reft. 

His veflels loaded with a plenteous ftore 

Of brafs, of veftures, and refplendent ore; 

ie richer prize than if his joyful. ifle : 
eceiv’d him charg’d with /Zzon’s noble fpoil) 


‘His friends, his country he fhall fee, tho’ late; 


Such is our fovereign will, and fuch is Fate. 
He fpoke. TheGod who mounts the winged winds 


That 





NOTES, 
guardian ; the reafon is, becaufe this command of 
Fupiter forbids all affillance to UAffes: Leucsthea in- 
deed. affifts him, but it is not till he is fhipwrecked. 
It appears further, that this interdi€tion refpects 
only the voyage from Ogygia, betaule Fupiter or- 
ders that there fhall be no affiftance from man ; but 
Ubffes is tranfported from Pheacia to Ithaca, by the 
affiltance of the Pheacians; and therefore what 
Jupiter here {peaks has relation only to the prefent 
voyage. It was neceffary for the defign of Homer, 
that Uhffes fhould not fail directly home; if he had, 
there had been no room for the relation of his own 
adventures, and all thofe furprifing narrations he 


-makes to the Pheacians: Flamer therefore, to bring 


about the fhipwreck of UAfes, withdraws the Gods. 


_:+ The Pheaczans were the inhabitants of Scherra, 


fometimes called Drepané, afterwards Corcyra, now - 
Corfu, in the poffeffion of the Venetians. But it may 


be afked in what thefe people refemble the Gods? 


They are ‘defcribed as a moft effeminate nation: 
whence then this God-like quality? We anfwer, 
that is either from their undifturbed felicity, or from 
their divine quality of general b:nevolence: fume 
prefer the latter; but from the general chara&ter of 
the Pheacians, we fhould prefer the former. Aleaer 
frequently defcribes the Gods.as lrving in endiefs cafes 
this is fuitable to the Pheacians, as will appear 
more fully in the fequel of the OAJ ty. “Phe poct 
here gives us in a tew lines the head of the eignt 
fucceeding books ; and fire nothing cav bea greater 
inflance of Afgmer's art, than his building fo ueble 
an elifice upon fo fmall a foundation: the plan is 
fimple and unadorned, but he embellithes it with 
all the beauties in nature. 

This is a noble deleription of VWercurys the 
verfes are lofty and fonorous. What is here faid - 
ofthe rod of Mercury, is an allegory: itis intendod 
to fhew the force of cloguence, which hay a power 
to calm, or excile, to raile a pallion, or compole it; 
Aercury is the Gol of Hloquenve, and he mv very 

5G propecly 
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That high thro’ fields of air his flight fuftain __ 

O’er the wide earth, and o’er the boundlefs main. 

He grafps the wand that caufes fleep to fly, 

Ox in foft lumber feals the wakeful eye: 

Then fhoots from heav’n to high Pieria’s fteep, 

And ftoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So watry fowl, that feek their fifhy food, * 

‘With wings expanded o’er the foaming flood, 

Now failing fmooth the level furface {weep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o’er the world of waters Hermes flew; 

Till now the diftant ifland rofe in view: 

Then fwift afcending from the azure wave, 

He took the path that winded to the cave, 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph he 
found, + 

(The fair-hair’d nymph with ev’ry beauty crown’d) 

bhe fat and fung ; the rocks refound her Jays: 

‘The cave was brighten’d with a rifing blaze: 

Cedar and frankincenfe, an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the ifle; 

While fhe with work and fong the time divides, 

And thro’ the loom the golden fhuttle guides, 


NOTES. 
properly be faid to cool or inflame the paffions ac- 
cording to the allegorical fenfe of thefe expreffions. 

# This is a very juft allufion ; had the poet com- 
pared Adereury to an eagle, though the comparifon 
had been more noble, yet it had been lefs proper: 
a fea-fowl moft properly reprefents the paflage of a 
Deity over the feas,; the comparifon being adapted 
to the element. 

+ Homer here introduces an epifode of Cahp/a: 
and as every incident ought to have fome relation to 
the main defign of the poem, it may be afked what 
relation this bears to the other parts of it? A very 
eilential one: the fufferings of U/j/rs are the fubject 
of the OdyfJey: here we find him inclofed in an 
ifland; all his calamities arife from his abfence 
from his#wn country: Ca/ypfo then who detains him 
is the caufe of all his calamities, It is with great 
judgment that the poet feigns him to be reftrained by 
a Deity, rather than a mortal, It might have ap- 
peared fumewhat derogatory from the prudence and 
courage of UlfJes, not to have been able by art or 
Nrength to have freed himfelf from the power of a 
mortal: but by this conduct the poet at once ex- 
cufes his hero, and aggravates his misfortune: he is 
detained involuntarily, but it is a Goddefs who de- 
tains him, and it is no difgrace toy a man not to be 
able to overpower a Deity. The art of difguife is 
part of the character of Uf/és: now thisisimplied in 
the name of Calyp/o, which fignifies concealment, or 


secret. 


Without the grot, a various fylvan fcenet 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv’ring play’d, 

Atnd nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade ; 
On whofe high branches, waving with the florm, 
The birds of broadett wing their manfion form, 
The chough, the fea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And fcreain aloft, and fkim the deeps below. 
Depending vines the thelving cavern fereen, 
With purple clufters blufhing thro’ thegreen. § 
Four limpid fountains from the cleft diltill, 

And ev’ry fountain pours a fev’ra] rill, : 
In mazy windings wand’ring down the bill: 
Where bloomy raeads with vivid greens were crown’d, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 

A fcene, where if a God fhould caft his fight, 

A God might gaze, and wander with delight? 
Joy touch’d the meilenger of heav’n: he ftay’d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. 
Him, ent’ring in the cave, Culyp/o knew, 

For pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 

Stand ftill confeft, tho’ diftant far they lie,. ’ 

Or habitants of earth, or fea, or fky. 


; But 


NOTES. : 
The poet makes his hero ftay: feren whole 
years with this Goddefs; fhe taught him fo well, 
that he afterwards loft no opportunities of putting 
her inftroGions in practice, and does nothing with- 
out difguife. Cahpfo was a Goddels, and confequent- 
ly all human means were infufficient to deliver 
Ulyffés. "There was therefore a necellity to have re- 
courfe to the Gods. . 

t It is impoffible for a painter to draw a more 
admirable rural landfcape: the bower of Calyp/a is: 
the principal figure, furrounded with a fhade of dift 
ferent trees: green meadows adorned with flowers, 
beautiful fountains, and vines loaded with clufters 
of grapes, and birds hovering in the air, are feen in 
the livelieft colours in Flomer’s poetry. But who- 
ever obferves the particular trees, plants, birds, &c. 
will find another beauty of propriety in this defcrip- 
tion, every part being adapted, and the whole fcene 
drawn agreeab!e to a country fituate by the fea. 

§ The feafon of the year when Ulyffes departed 
from that iland is firppofed to be the latter end 
of autumn, or the beginning of winter; for Culyp/fo 
is defcribed as making ule of a fire; fo is Arete in 
the fixth book, and Lumens and Usfes in other parts 
of the Odyfcy. This gives us reafon to conclude, 
that the fimmer heats were pall; and what makes. 
it fill more probable is, that a vine is in this place 
faid to be loaded with grapes, which plainly con- 
fines the feafon of the year to the autumn, 
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But fad Uh/fes by himfelf apart, * _ 
Pour’d the big forrows of his fwelling heart; 
Allon the lonely thore he fat to. weep, 
And roll’d his eyes around the reftlefs deep ; . 
Tow’rd his lov’d coalt he roll’d his eyes in vain, 
Till dimm/’d with rifing grief, they flream’d again. 
Now graceful feated on her fhining throne, 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun: 
God of the golden wand! on what behett 
Arriv'ft thou here, an unexpected gueft? 
Lov'd as thon art, thy free injunétions lay ; 
?Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 
Till now a firanger, in a happy hour 
- Approach, and tafle the dainties of my bow’r. 
Thus having fpeke, the nymph the table {pread, 
(Ambrofial cates, with near rofie red) 
Flermes the ho{pitable rite partook, 
Divine refe€tion! then recruited, {poke : 
What mov’d this journey from my native fky, 
A Goddefs afks, nor can a God deny: 
Hear then the truth. By mighty ‘Yove’s command, 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land; 
For who, felf-mov’d, with weary wing would fweep 
Such length of ocean and unmeafur’d deep? 
A world of waters! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or facred altars blaze. 
But to ove’s will fubmiffion we mutt pay ; 
What pow’r fo great, to dare to difobey? 
A man, he fays, a man relides with thee, 
Of all his kind moft worn with mifery : 


NOTES, 

* The poet defcribes Uhjfis abfent from Culyp/r, 
to the end that Cahp/o might lay a fceming obliga- 
tion upon Uhffes, by appearing to difmifs him vo- 
luntarily: for Ujffés being abfent, could not know 
that AZercury had commanded his departure; fo that 
this favour appears to proceed from the fule kind- 
nefs of the Goddefs. Or it may be, that decency 
requires the abfence of Uhjjes; if the poet had def- 
cribed him in the company of Calyp/o, it might 
have given fufpicion of an amorous difpofition, and 
he might feem content with his abfence from his 
country: but the very nature of the poem requires 
that he thould be continually endeavouring to return 
to it: the poct therefore with great judgment def- 
cribes him agreeably to his charadler, his mind is 
entirely taken up with his misfortunes, and negleat- 
ing all the pleatures which a Goddefs could confer, 
he entertains himfclf with bis own melancholy re- 
fleClions, fitting in folitude upon the fea-fhores. 

+ The love of Cahpfa to Ulfis might feem too 
bold a fiGion, and contrary to ail credibility, Obffis 
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The Greeks (whofe arms fornine long years employ’d 

Their force on Jlion, in the tenth deftroy’d) 

At length embarking in a lucklefs honr, 

With conqueft proud, incens’d Adineruy’s pow’r: 

Hence on the guilty race her vengeance hurl’d 

With ftorms purfu’d them thro’ the liquid world. 

Vhere all his veffels funk beneath the wave! 

There all his dear companions found their grave! 

Sav’d from the jaws of death by heav’n’s decree, 

The tempelt drove him to thefé fhores and thee. 

Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 

Straitto difmifs; fo Defliny commands : 

Impatient Fate his near return attends, 

And calls him to his country, and his friends. 
Ev’n to her inmoft foul the Goddefs fhook; 

‘Then thus her anguith and her paifion broke. 

Ungracious Gods! with fpite and envy curit! 

Still to your own ztherial race the wortt! 

Ye envy mortal and immortal joys 

And love, the only fweet of life, deftroy. 

Did ever Goddefs by her charms engage 

A favour’d mortal, and not feel )our rage? 

So when Aurore fought Orion’s love, + 

Her joys diflurb’d your blifsful hours above,. 

Till in Ortygra, Dian’s winged dart 

Had piere’d the haplefs hunter to the heart. 

So when the covert of the thrice ear’d field 

Saw ftately Ceres to her paffion yield, 

Scarce could Zéfion tafte her heav’nly charms, ¢ 

But Fove’s fwift lightning {corch’d him inherarms. 

. And 
NOT E>. 

being a mortal, fhe a Goddefs: Homer therefore, to: 

foften the relation, brings in inflances of the like 

paffion, in Orion and [éfon; and by this he fully 


Jultifies his own conduét, the poct being at liberty 


to make ule of any prevailing flory, though it were 
alk fable and fidtion. But why fhould the death of 
Orton be here afcribed to Diana; whereas in other - 
places, fhe is faid to exercife her power only over 
women? The reafon is, fhe flew him for offering 
violence to her chaftity; for though Homer be filent 
about his crime, yet Horace relates it. Another 
reafon why Aurora is faid to be in love with Orin: 
is, he was a great hunter, as appears from the 
eleventh book of the Odeys and the morning or 
Aurora is molt favourable to thofe diverfions. 

{ Ceres is here under{tood allegorically, to fignify 
the earth; /éfon was a great hulbandman, and con- 
fequently Ceres may cafily be feigned to be in love 
with him: the thunderbolt with which he is {lain. 
fignifies the excefs of heat, which frequently dif- 
appoints the hopes of the labourer. 


hereto 
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And is it now my turf, ye mighty pow ‘rs! 
Am I the envy of your blifsful bow’rs ? 
A man, an outcaft to the ftorm and wave,* 
Itavas my crime to pity, and to fave ; 
When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And funk his brave companions in the main. 
Alone, abandon’d, in mid ocean toft, 
The {port of winds, and driv’n from ev’ry coat, 
Hicher this man of miferies I led, 
Receiv’d the friendlef-, and the hungry fed ; 
Nay p.omis’d (vainly promis’d!) to beflow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 
Tis patt and ‘Fave decrees he fhall remove ; 
Gods as we are, we are but flaves to Fove. 
Go then he may (he muft, if he ordain) 
Try ail thofe dangers, all thofe deeps, again. 
But never, never fhall Calypfo fend 
‘To toils like thefe, her hufband and her friend. 
What fhips have I, what failors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 
Yet, I'll dire& the fafeft means to go: 
That laft advice is all I can beftow. 

To her, the Pow’r who bears the_ chasms 

rod. 

Difmifs the man, nor irritate the God ; 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 
For what fu dreadful as the wrath of Jove ? 
Thus having faid, he cut the cleaving fky, 
And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. 








NOTE S, 

* Homer in this {peech of Calpfo fhews very 
naturally how paflion mifguides the underftanding. 
She views her own caufe in the moft advantageous, 
but falfe light, and thence concludes, that F piter 
offers a piece of injuftice in commanding the depar- 
ture of Usfjes: the tells Adercury, thatit is fhe who 
had preferved bis life, who had entertained him 
with affection, and offered him immortality ; and 
would Fupiter thus repay her tendernefs to Ohjes ? 
Would Fupiter force him from a place where no- 
thing was wanting to his happinefs, and expofe him 
again to the like dangers from which fhe had pre- 
ferved him? This was an a@& of cruelty. But on 
the contrary, fhe fpeaks not one word concerning 
the truth of the caufe, w/z. that fhe offered violence 
to the inclinations of Uhfes; that fhe made him 
miferable by detaining him, not only from his 
wife, but from his whole dominions ; and never 
confiders that ‘Fupiter is juftin delivering him from 
his captivity. “This is a very lively, though unhap- 
Py pidlure of human nature, which is teo apt to fall 
into error, and then endeavours to juflify an error 
bye a feeming reafon, 

This paffage has fallen under the fevere cen- 
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Thenymph, obedient to divine command, 
To feck UAffes, pac’d.along the fand. 
Him penfive on the lonely beach the found, 
With ftreaming eyes in briny torrents drown’d, 
And inly pining for his native fhore ; 
For now the foit enchantrefs pleas’ d no’ more : 
For now, reluctant, and coultrain’d by charms, 
Abfent he lay in her defiring arms, ¢ 
In flumber wore the heavy night away, 
On rocks and fthores confum’d the tedious day ; 
There fat all defolate, and figh’d alone, 
With echoing forrows made the 
groan, 
And roll’d his eyes o’er all the veltiats mair, 
Tilldim’d with rifing grief, they {tream’d again. 
Here, on his muting mood the Goddefs preft, 
Approaching foft; and thus the chief addreit. 
Unhappy man! to wafling woes a Preys 
No more in ferrows languith life away : 
Free as the winds I give thee now to rove 
Go, fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And form a raft, and build the rifing thip, 
Sublime to bear thee o’er the gloomy deep. 
‘To ftore the veffel let the care be mine, 
With water fromthe rock, and rofy wine, 
And life fuftaining bread, and fair array, 
And profp’rous gales to waft thee on thy way. 
Thefe, ifthe Gods with my defires comply, 
(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 


mountains 





And 





NOTES, 

{ure of the critics, they condemn it as an a&t of con- 
jugalinfidelity, and a breach of morality in Uhjes: 

it would be fufficient to anfwer, that a poet is not 
obliged todraw a perfe& ‘character in the perfon of 
his hero: perfection is not to be found in human 
life, and confequently ought not to be afcribed to it 
in poetry: neither Achilles nor Eneas are perfect 
charaQers: An-as in particular is as guilty, with 
refpedt to Dida, in the defertion of her, (for Virgil 
tells us they were married) as UAjfrs can be ima- 
gined to be by the moft fevere critic, with re{pe& 
to Calypfo, But thofe who have blamed this paifage, 
form their judgments frorn the morality of thefe 
ages, and not from the theology of the ancients: 

polygamy was then allowed, and even concubinage, 
without being ¢fteemed any breach of conjugal 
fidelity: if this be not admitted, the heathen Gods 
are as guilty as the heathen heroes, and Jupiter and 
Unffes ave equally criminals. “Vhis very pailage 
fhews the fincere affeQtion which UA/fes retained for 
his wife Penelpe; even a Goddefs cannot perfiade 
him to forget hers; : his perfon is in the power of 


Cabypfo, but luis heart is with Penelzpe. 
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And better fkill’d in dark events to come) 
In peace fhall-land thee at thy native home. 

With fighs, i heard the words fhe fpoke, 
“Then thus his melancholy filence broke. * 
Some other motive, Goddefs! fways thy mind, 
(Some clofe defign, or turn of womankind) 
Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 
On a flight raft to: pafs the {welling fea 
Huge, horrid, vaft! where {carce in fafety fails 
The beft built thip, tho’ Zove infpire the gales. 
The bold propofal how fhall I fulfil? 
Dark as Lam, unconfcious of thy will. 
Swear then, thou mean’{t not what my foul forebodes; 
Swear, by the folemn oath that binds the Gods. 

Him, while he fpoke, with {miles Cahp/a ey’d, 
And gently grafp’d his hand, and thus reply’d. 
This fhews thee, friend, by old experience taught; 
And learn’d in all the wiles of human thought. 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wife? 
But hear, O earth, and hear ye facred fkies ! + 
And thou, O Styx! whofe formidable floods 
‘Glide thro’ the thades, and bind th’ attefting Gods! 
No form’d defign, no meditated end 
Lurks in the counfel of thy faithful friend ; 











, NOTES, 

* It may be afked what occafions this conduét in 
Ulgjes ? he has long been defirous to return to his 
country, why then is he melancholy at the propofal 
of it? This proceeds from his apprehenfions of 
infincerity in Calypfo: he had long been unable to 
‘obtain his difmiffion with the moft urgent intreaties: 
this voluntary kindmefs therefore feems fufpicious. 
He is ignorant that Fupiter had commanded his de- 
parture, and therefore fears le{t his obftinate defire 
of leaving her fhould have provoked her to deftroy 
him, under a thew of complying with his inclina- 
tions. This is an inftance that Usffes is not only 
‘wife in extricating himfelf from difficulties, but 
‘cautious in guarding againft danyers. 

+. The oath of Casp/o is introduced with the ut- 
moft folemnity, and is allowed to be an inflance of 
true fublimity. The ancients attefled all nature in 
their oaths, that all nature might confpire to punifh 
their perjurics. 

+ The paflion of love is no where defcribed in all 
#Flumer, but in this paffage between Cauhpfo and 
Ubfes ; and we find that the poet is not unfuccefs. 
ful in drawing the tender, as well as the fiercer 
pafiions. This feemingly trifling cireumftance ts 
an inflance of it; love delights to oblige, and the 
leall offices receive a valuc from the perfon who per- 
forms them: this is the reafon why Calpfo ferves 

No, 24. 


Kind the perfuafion, and fincere my aim 3; 
The fame my practice, were my fate the fame. 
Heav'n has not curft me with a heart of fteel, 
But giv’n the fenfe, to pity and to feel. 
Thus having faid, the Goddefs march’d before : 
He trod her footfteps in the fandy fhore. 
At thé cool cave arriv’d, they took their flate; 
He fill’d the throne where AZercury had fat; ” 
For him, the nymph a rich repait ordains,t 
Such as the mortal life of man fuftiins 5 
Before herfelf were plac’d the cates divine, 
Ambrofial banquet, and celeftial wine. 
Their hunger fatiate, and their thirft repreff, 
Thus {poke Calypfo to her god-like gueft. 
Uhjjes! (with a figh fhe thus began} 


{ Oh fprung from Gods! in wifdom moie than man? 


Is then thy home the paffion of thy heart? 

Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 

Farewel! and ever joyful may’ ft chou be, 

Nor break the tran{port with one thought of me. 

But ah, Ubfés! wert thou given to know § 

What Fate yet dooms thee, yet to undergo ; 

Thy heart might fettle in this fcene of eale, 

And ev’n thefe flighted charms might learn to pieafe. 
A wil- 





NOTES. 
Ubffes with her own hands : her damfels attend her, 
but love makes it a pleafure to her to attend UA/ffes. 
Calypfo {hews more tondnefs for Uhffes, than U/ ffés 
for Cahpfo: indeed UAffes had been no lefs than 
feven years in the favour of that Goddefs: it was 2 
kind of matrimony, and hufbands are not altogether 
fo fondas lovers. But the true reafon is, a more 
tender behaviour had been contrary to the character 
of Uljes; it is neceflary that his May fhould be by 
conftraint, that he fhould continually be endeavour- 
ing to return to his own country; and coofequent- 
ly to have difcovered too great a degree of fatisfac- 
tion in any thing during his abfence, had outraged 
his chara&ter. His return is the main hinge upon 
which the whole Odfy turns, and therefore no 
pleafure, not even a Goddels, ought to divert him 
from it. 

§ This is another infance of the tyranny of the 
paffion of love: Cuhpfo had received a command 
to difinifs Oh ffes ; Adercury had laid before her the 
fatal confequences of her refufal, and fhe had pro- 
mifed to fend him away; but her love here again 
prevails over her reafon ;_ fhe frames excufes {till to 
detain him, and though fhe dares not Leep him, {lie 
knows not how to part with him. “Elis is a trae 
pidlure of nature ; love this moment refolves, the 
next breaks thefe refolutions: fhe had) promifed to 

s il obey 
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A willing Goddefs and immortal life, 
Might banilh from thy mnd an abfent wife. 
Am I inferior to a mortal dame? 
Lefs foft my feature, lefs angudt my frame ? 
Orr fhall the daughters of mankind compare 
‘Vheir earth-born beauties with the heav’nly fair? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againtt Uhffes fhall- thy anger rife? 
J.ov’d and ador’d, oh Goddefs as thou art, 
forgive the weaknefs of a human heart. 
Tho’ well I fee thy graves far above * 
"Vhe dear, tho’ mortal, obje@ of my love, 
OF youth eternal well the diff’rence know,, 
And the fhort date of fading charms below3. 
Yet ev’ry day, while abfent thus I roam, 
Tt languifh to return, and dic at home. 
Whate’er the Gods fhall deftine me to bear: 
In the black ocean, or the wat’ry war, 
7Tis mine to mafter with a conftant mind‘s 
Inur’d to perils, to the worlt refign’d. 
By feas,. by wars, fo many dangers run, 
Still 1 can fuffer, their high will be done! 
Thus while he fpoke, the beamy fun defcends, 
And rifing Night her friendly fhade extends. 
‘Yo the clofe grot the lonely pair remove, 
And flept delighted with the gifts of love. 
When rofy morning call’d them from their reft, 
Ulyffes rov’d him in the cloak and veft. 
‘The nymph’s fair head a veil tranfgarent grac’d, 
Fier {welling loins a-radiant zone embrac’d 





NOTES, 
obey Fapiter, in not detaining Uhffes; but fhe en- 
dcavours to perfuade Uhfes not to go away. 

* Ubfjes fhews great addrefs in this anfwer to 
Calypfo ; he foftens the feverity of it, by firft afking 
a favourable acceptance of what he is about to fay ; 
he calls her his adored'Goddefs, and:places Penelope 
in every degree below the perfections of Calp/o. 
As itis the nature of women not to endure a rival, 
Uhffes aftigns the defire of his return to another 
saute than the Jove of. Penelope, and afcribes it folely 
* the love he bears his country. 

+ This paffage has fallen under cenfure, as out- 
raging all probability: Rap/ne believes it to be im- 
poffible for one man alone to build fo complete a 
velfel in the compafs of four days; and perhaps the 
fare opinion might lead Boffi into a miflake, who 
allows twenty days to Difys in building it; he ap- 
plics the word /wenty to the days, which ought to 
be applied to the trees; for the poet immediately 
after declares that the whole was completed in. the 
fpace of four days; neither is there any thing in- 


With flow’rs of gold : an under robe, unbound,, 
In fnowy waves tlow’d glitt’ring on the grounds. 
Forth-ifluing thus, fhe gave him fizft.to wield 
A weighty axe, with trueft temper fteel’d, 
And double-edg’d 3 the handle fmooth and plain, - 
Wrought of the cleuded olive’s eafy grain ; 5 
And next,. a wedge to drive with fweepy {way :. 
Then to the neighb’ ring foreft led the way: 
On the lone ifland’s utmoft verge there ftood. 
Of poplars,. pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 
Whofe leaflefs fummits to the fkies afpire,. 
Scorch’d by. the fun, or fear’d by heav’nly. fire + 
(Already dry’d.) Thefé patnting out to view, 
‘The nymph juft fhew’d him, andwithtears withdrew. 
Now toils the hero;. trees on trees oférthrown + 
-Fall crackling roundhim, and the forefts groan: 
Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ftrow’d, 
And.lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load.. 
At equal angles thefe difpos’d to join, 
He fmooth’d,. and fquar’d ’em,. by the rule.and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Cahp/o found) 
With thofe he pierc”d ’em, and with clinchersbound. 
Long and capacious as a fhipwright forms 
Some bark’s broad bottom to outride the ftorms, 
So large he built the raft ; then ribb’d it ftrong 
From fpace to fpace, and nail’d the planks along ; 
Thefe form’d the fides : the deck he fafhion’d laft ;, 
Then.o’er the veffel. rais’d the taper mait;. : 
With croffing fail-yards dancing in the wind’;- 
And tothe helm the guiding rudder join’d. : 
(With. 





NOTE S. : 
credible in the defcription. We muft obferve, that 
this veffel is but a frat, or raft; it is true, Uh/fes 
cuts down twenty trees to-build it; this may feerg 
too great-a provifion of materials. for fo {mall an uri- 
dertaking: but why fhould we imagine thefe to be 
larvetrecs? the defcription plainly fhews the con- 
t °, forit had been impoffible to- have felled twen- 
u, “ge trees in the fpace of four days, much more 
to have built a. veffel.proportionable to fuch materi- 


| als: but the veffcl was but finall, and-confequently. 


fuch were the trees. omer calls thefe dry érees s 

this is not inferted without reafon, for green wood 

is unfit for navigation. Homer in this paflage fhews | 
his {kill in mechanics; a fhipwright could not have: 
defcribed a veffel more exactly ; but what is chiefly 

valuable is the infight it gives-us-to what degree this 

art of fhip-building was then arrived : we find like- 

wife what ufe navigators made of aflronomy in thofa 

ages; fo that this paffage deferves a double regard, 
as a fine picce of poetry, and. a valuable rernai of 
antiquity. 
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(With yielding ofiers fenc’d, to break the force 
©f furging waves, and fteer the fteady courfé) 
"Fhy boom, Calypfo ! for the future fails* | 
Supply’d the cloth, capacious of the gales. 
With ftays and cordage laft he rigg’d the flip, 
Aad roll’d on leavers, launchd her in the deep. 


‘Four days were’ paft, and now the work compleat 


Shone the fifth morn: when from her facred feat 


‘The nymph difmifs’d him, (od’rous garments giv’n, 


And bath’d'in fragrant oils that breath’d of heav’n) 
Then filld two goat-fkins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with fable wine > 

Of ev’ry kind provifions heav'd aboard, 

And the full decks with copious viands ftor’d'; 
‘The Goddefs lafta gentle breeze fupplies, 
‘To-curl old Ocean, and to warm the fkies. 

And now rejoicing in the profp’rous yales, 
With beating heart Uses {preads his fails ; + 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the {kies, 
Nor clos’din fleep his ever-watchful eyes. 

There view’d'the Pleiads, andthe northern team, 
And great Orien’s more refulgent beam, 





NOTES 


* [tis remarkable that Ca/p/o brings the tools to 
Uhffes at feveral times: this 1s another inftance of 
the nature of love; it feeks opportunities to be in 
Calypfo is an 
inftance of it :. fhe frequently. goes away, and fre- 
quently returns: fhe délays the time, by not bring- 
ing all the implements at once to Uh/ffes; fo that 
though fhe cannot divert him from his refolutions } 


the company of the. beloved perfon. 


of leaving her, yet fhe protraéts his ftay. 


main aétion. 


joyed at the profpect of returning to his country: 


it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit the re- 


lation ; and not draw Guhp/o in-tears, and UAffes in 
a tranfport of, joy. 
fhorten the epifode: the commands of Fupiter were 
immediately to be obeyed; and the flory being now 
turned to UA/fes, it was requifite to put him imme- 
diately upon action, and defcribe him endeavouring 
to re-cftablifh his own affairs, which is the whole 
defign- of the Odjfey. 

f [t-may feem incredible that one perfon fhould 
be able to manage a veifel feventcen days without 
any afliftance; but-we may vindicate Homer by an 
inflance that very much refembles this of Us/es. 
A certain Pamphylian being taken prifoner, and car- 
xied to Tamiathis (afterwards Damictta) in digypl, 










Befides, it- was neceflary to 


To which, around the axle of the fky 

The bear revolving, points his golden eyes 
Who fhines exalted on th’ etherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
Far on the left thofe radiant fires to keep 
The nymph dircéted, as he fail’d the deep. 


“Full few’nteen nights he cut the foamy way ; ¢. 


The diftant land appear’d the following day : 
Then fwell’d to fight Pheacta’s dulky coaft, 
And woody mounrains, half in vapours loft : 
That lay before him, indiftin@ and vai, 
Like a broad thield amid the wat’ry watte. 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 
Fr:m far, on Salymé’s aérial brow, § 
The king of Ocean faw, and feeing burn’d, 
(From rhiopia’s happy climes return’d) 
‘The raging monarch thook his azure head, 
And thus in fecret to his foul he faid. 
Heav’ns! how uncertain are the pow’rs on high"? 
Is then revers’d the fentence of the fky, 
In one man’s favour? while a diftant gueft . 
I fhar’d-fecure the Zrhiopian featt.: 







Behold. : 
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continued there feveral years. But being continual-- 
ly defirons to return.to- his country, he pretends. a: 
fkill.in féa affairs; this fucceeds, and he is imme-- 
diately employed in maritime bufinefs, and permit- 
ted the liberty. to follow it according to his own in-- 
clination, without any infpeétion. He made ufe 
of this opportunity, and furnifhing himfelf with a 
fail, and provifions for a long voyage, committed 
himfelf to the fea all alone; he crofled that vaft ex- ° 


+ Itis obfervable that the poet paffes: over the f tent of waters that lies between egypt and Pam- . 


arting of Calpfo and Ulfés in filence; he leaves 
i to be imagined: by the reader, and profecutes his 
Nothing but a-cold -compliment 
could have proceeded from Uses, he being over- 


phyla, and: arrived’ fafely in his own country.. Jé 
may: not be improper to obferve, that this defcrip- . 


tion of Uhes failing alone is a demonttration of the - 


{mallnefs of his velfel; for it is impoffible that a 


‘Targe one could be managed by a fingle perfon. It. 


is indeed faid that twenty trees were taken down 
for the veffel, but this dees not imply that all thé 
trees were made ufe of, but only fo much of them: 
as was neccilary to his purpole. 

§ The expreflion of Aiptiene’s foving UAffes from 
the mountains of Some, is to be taken ina general 


fenfe, and not to denote the Savean mountains in 


Pifidia, but ether caflern mountains that bear the 
faine appellation. In propriety, ihe Sahmeens in- 
habit the fumniits of mount Pavers, from fyeia: 
even to Piidia; thele were very dillane drom the ; 
palfage of Neptune from the 2¢bistians, and con 
fequently could not be the mountains intended by.. 
Homer. , 


. 
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-Behold how near Pheacia’s land he draws ! 
The land, affix’d by Fate’s eternal laws | 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain ? 
No, if this {ceptre yet commands the main. 
He fpoke, and high the forky trident hurl’d, 


At once the face of earth and fea deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouzes all the ftorms. 
own rufh’d the night. Eaft, weft, together roar, 


And fouth, and north, roll mountains to the fhore; 


Then fhook the hero, to defpair refign’d, 

And queftion’d thus his yet unconquer’d mind. 
Wretch that I am! what farther Fates attend 

This life of toils, and what my deftin’d end? 

Too well alas! the ifland Goddefs knew, 

On the black fea what perils fhould enfue. 

New horrors now this deftin’d head enclofe 5 

‘Unfill’d is yet the meafure of my woes. 


With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are | 


crowr’d? 
‘What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 
Tis Fove himfelf the (welling tempeft rears; 
Death, prefent death on ev’ry fide appears. 
Happy! thrice happy! who in battle flain * 
Prett in Atrides’ caute the Trojan plain : 
Oh! had I dy’d before that well-fought walls 
Had fome diflinguith’d day renown’d my fall’; 
(Such as was that, when fhow’rs of jav’lins fled t 
From conqu’ring: Tray around Achilles dead) 
All Greece had paid my folemn fun’rals then, 
And f{pread my glory with the fons of men. 





. NOYES. 
* Plutarch in his Sympsftacs relates a memorable 
ftory concerning Memmius, the Roman general: 
when he had facked the city Corinth, and made 


dlaves of thofe who furvived the ruin of it, he com- | 


manded one of the youths of a liberal education to 
write down fome fentence in his prefence, accord- 
ing to his own inclinations. The youth immediately 
wrote this paflage from Homer. 

LLappy! thrice happy! who in battle flain, 

Preff in Atvides’ caufe the Vrojan plain. 
Memmius iminediately burfl into tears, and gaye the 
youth and all his relations their liberty. 

+ ‘Chefe words have relation to an afion, no 
were deferibed in the Jad or Ovffey. When Achil- 
Jes was flain by the treachery of Paris, the Tryans 
made a fally Wo gain his bony, but VAffes carried it 
off upon his fhoulders, while djax protected him 
with his fhicld. “he war of 7rzy is not the fub- 
yet of the dad, and therefore relates not the 
death of Acbilles; but Afamer inferts many alions in 
the Od fey, which are the fequel of the flory of the 


J A fhameful fate now hides my haplefs head, 
‘| Unwept, un-noted, and for ever dead! 


A mighty wave rufh’d o’er him as he fpoke, 


4 The raft it cover’d, and the maft it broke ; 
_ | Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ftirs the wat’ry world, 


Far on the {welling furge the chief was borne: , 


| While by the howling tempeft rent in twain * 


Flew fail and fail-yards rattling o’er the main. 
Long prefs’d he heav’d beneath.the weighty wave, 
Clogg’d by the cumbrous velt Calppfo gave: 


| At Iength emerging, from his noftrils wide 


And gufhing mouth, effus’d the briny tide. 

Ev’n then, not mindlefs of his laft retreat, 

Ele feiz’d the raft, and leapt into his feat, : 
Strong with thefear of death. “The rolling flood 
Now here, now there, impell’d the floating wood. 
As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caft 

Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft ; 
Together clung, it rolls around the- field ; 

So roll’d the float, and fo it’s texture held : 


J And now the fouth, and now the north, bear fan), 


And now the eaft the foamy flouds obey, 


| And now the weft-wind whirls it o’er the fea. j 


The wand’ring chief, with toils on toils oppreft, t 


+} Leucothea faw, and pity touch’d her breaft: 


(Herfelf a mortal once, of Gadmus’ ftrain, 
But now an azure fifter of the main) 
Swift asa fea-mew {pringing froin the flood, 


| All radiant on the raft the Goddefs ftood : 
} Lhenthusaddrefs'd him. Theu, whom heav’ndecrees 


To Neptune's wrath, ftern tyrant of the feas, 
sa (Unequal 
NO T E S&S, 
liad. This condu&, has a very happy effet; he 
aggrandizes the character of UAjfés by thefe fhort 
hiftories, and has found out the way to make him 
praife himfelf, without vanity. 

{ It is not probable that Offfes could efcape fo 
great a danger by his own flrength alone; and therc- 
fore the poct introduces, Leucothea, to affift in his 
prefervation, But it may be afked, if this is not 
contradictory to the command of ‘Fupiter in the be- 
ginning of this book ? Uses is there forbid all af- 
fiflance cither from man or Gods: whence then is 
it that Leucothea preferves him? The former paflage 
isto be underflood to imply an interdi€tion only of 
all afliflance tll G4fJes was thipwrecked ; he was 
to fuffer, not to die: thus Pallas afterwards calms 
the form; fhe may be imagined to have a power 
over the winds, as fhe is the daughter of Fupiter, 
Who denotes the air. Here Lencothea is very pro- 
perly introduced to preferve Uhffess the isa Sea- 
Goddefs, and had been a mortal, and therefore in- 
terells herfel€ in the caufe of a mortal. 
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(Unequal conteft} not his rage and pow’r, Join to the help of Gods the ftrength of man, 

Great as heis, fuch virtue fhall devour. And take this method, fince the beft I can. 

What I fuggeft thy wifdom will perform ; While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 

Forfake'thy float, and leave it to the ftorm ; The ragingGod a wat’ry mountain roll’d ; 

Strip off thy garments; Neptune’s fury brave { Like a black theet the whelming billows fpread, 

‘With naked {trength, and plunge into the wave. Burit o’er the float, and thundei’d on his head. 

To reach Pheacia all thy nerves extend, Planks, beams, dif-parted fly : the featter’d wood 

There Fate decrees thy miferies fhall end. Rolls diverfe, and in fragments ftrows the flood. 

This heav’nly fcarf beneath thy bofom bind, * . So the rude Boxeas, o’er the field new thorn, 

And live; give all thy terrors to the wind. - ‘Lofles and drives the featter’d heaps of corn. 

Soon as thy arms the happy fhore fhall gain, And now a fingle beam the chief beftrides ; 

Return the gift, and caft it in the main; There, pois’d a while above the bounding tides, 

Obferve my orders, and with heed obey, His limbs difcumbers of the clinging velt, 

Calt.it far off, and turn thy eyes away. And binds the facred cin@ure round his breaft : 

With that, her hand the facred veil beftows, Then prone on Ocean ina moment dung, 
‘Then down the deeps fhe div’d from whence fhe | Stretch’d wide his cager arms,and {hot the {cas along, 
rofe: = All naked now, on heaving billows laid, 
A moment fnatch’d the fhining form away, Stern Neptune ey’d him, and contemptuous faid : 
And all was cover’d with: the curling fea: Go, learn’d in woes, and other woes effay ! 
Struck with amaze, yet Ml to doubt inclin’d, Go, wander helplefs on the wat’ry way: 

He ftands fufpended, and esplores his mind. - Thos, thus find out the deftin’d fhore, and then 

What fhall Ido? Unhappy me! who knows (If F:ve ordains it) mix with happier men. 

But other Gods intend me ether woes t Whate’er thy Fate, the ills our wrath could raife 

Whoe’er thou art, I fiall not blindly join} Shall laft remember’d in thy beft of days. 

Thy pleaded reaion, but csnfult with mine: This faid, his fea-green {tceds divide the foam, 

For fearce in ken appears that diftant ifle And reach high Aige and the tow’ry dome. 

Thy voice foretels me fhall conclude my toil. Now, fcarce withdrawn the fierce earth-fhaking 

Thus then 1 judge ; while yet the planks fuftain Pow’, 

The wild waves.fury, here 1 fix’d remain : Jove’s daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour, 

But when their texture to the tempelt yields, Back to theix caves fhe bade the winds to fly, 

I launch advent’rous on the liquid fields, And hufh’d the blufVring brethren of the fky. 
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in the Odiffiy, to fly away, not in the form, but with 

the /ewifine/s of an eagle. . 

+ This paffage is a leffon to inftru@ us, that 
fecond refle€tions are preferable to our firfl thoughts; 
and the poct maintains the chara@er of Uhffes by 
defcribing him thus doubtful and cautious. “But is 
not Uhffes too incredulous, who will not believe a 
Goddels? and difobedient to her, by net commit. 
ting himfelf to the feas? Leucathea does not con- 
fine Uses to an immediate corapliance with her in- 
junétions : fhe commands him to forfake ii: raft, 
but Ieaves the time to his owndiferetion : anc Diffs 
might very juftly be fo  ewhat incredulous, when 
he knew that Neptnwe ws his enemy, and contriv- 
ing his deftruétion. The doubts therefore of UA//s 
are the doubts of a wife man: but then, is not Curis 
defcribed with a greater degree of prudence, thant ¢ 
Goddefs ? fhe commands him to leave the raft, he 
chufes to make ufe of it th he arrives nearer the 
fhores. The command of Leucofhea was general, 

5st and 


NOTES. 

_* This paflaye may {cem extraordinary, and the 
poet be thought to preferve Uh/fes by incredible 
means. What virtue could there be in this fcarf 
againit the violence of florms? It is evident that the 
belief of the power of amulets or charms prevailed 
in the times of Homer; thus Moly is uled bpUbffes 
as a prefervative againft fafcination, and fome charm 
may be fuppofed to be implied in the Zone or Caeflus 
of Venus. ‘Thus Uhffes may be imagined to have 
worn a fcarf, or cinéture, as a prefervative againft 
the perils of the fea. ‘They confecrated anciently 
Votiva, as tablets, ec. in the temples of their Gads : 
fo UAffés, wearing a zone confecrated to Leucothea, 
may be faid to receive it from the hands of that 
Goddefs.  Leucothea did not appear in the form of 
a bird, for then how fhould fhe {peak, or how bring 
this cin€ture of fearf? The expreflion has relation 
only to the manner of her rifing out of the fea, and 
defcending into it; the ation, not the perfon, is 
intended to be reprefented. Thus Adinerva is {aid 

Na. 24. 
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The drier blafts alone of Borcas [way, 

And bear.him foft on broken waves away ; 

With gentle force impelling to that fhore, © 

Where Fate has deftin’d he fhall-toil no more.. 
And now two nights, and now two days were paft,* 
Since wide he wander’d on the wat’ry wafle; 
Heav’d on the furge with intermitting breath, 
Andhourly panting in the arms of death. 

The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main; 
Then glaffy fmooth lay all theJiquid plain, 

The winds were huth, the billows fcarcely curl’d, 
Anda dead filence flill’d the wat?ry world. 
When lifted on a ridgy wave, he {pies 

The land at diftance, and with fharpen’d eyes. 
As pious children joy with vaft delight + 

When a !ov’d fire revives before their fight, n 
(Who ling’ring long has call’d on death In vain, 
Fix’d by fone Damen to his bed of pain, t 

Till heav’n by miracle his life reftore) - 

So joys Ulyfes at th’ appearing fhore ; 

" NOTES, 

and left the manner of the execution of it to his own 
prudence. . . 

* It may be thought incredible that any perfon 
fhould be able to contend fo long with a violent 
ttorm, and at laft furvive it: it is allowed that this 
could fearce be done by the natural {trength of 
Uhgjes; but the poct has foftened the narration, by 
aferibing his prefervation to the cinture of Leuco- 
thea. “Che post likewife very judicioufly removes 
Niptunc, that Uhfes may not appear to be preferved 
againtt the power of that God; and to reconcile it 
intirely to credibility, he introduces Pallas who 
_ calms the winds and compofes the waves, to make 
way for his prefervation, ; : 

+ This is a very beautiful comparifon, and well 
adapted to the occafion. ‘We miftake the intention 
of it, if we imagine that Homer intended to com- 
pare the perfon of Uh/fes to thefe children: it is in- 
troduced folely to exprefs the Joy which he con- 
ceives at the fight of land. 1f we look upon it in 
any other view, the refemblance is loft; for the 
children fuffer not themfelves, but Ud/es is in the 
utmott diftrefs. Thefe images drawn from common 
life are particularly affeling ; they have relation to 
every man, as every man may poffibly be in fuch 
circumf{tances: other images may be more noble, 
and yet Jefs pleafing ; they may raife our admiration, 
but thofe engage our affections. 

+ It was a prevailing epinion among the an- 
cients, that the Gods were the authors of all difeafes 
incident to mankind. Hippocrates himfelf con felles 
that he had found fome diftempers, in-which the 

2 
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And fees (and labours onward as he fees) 

The rifing forefts, and: the tufted: trees. ae 
' And now, as near approaching as the found ‘-"’ 
’ Of human voice the Iftning ear-may wound, 

: Amidft the rocks'he hears a. hellow:roar 
» Of murm’ ring furges breaking on'the ‘fhore: 
' Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 

To fhield the veffel from the rolling fea, . 


~“' But cliffs, and thaggy thores, a dreadful:fight! 


. All rough with rocks, with-foamy billows white. 

. Fear feiz’d his flacken’d‘limbs and beating Heart; _ 

. As thus he commun’d with: his foul apart. oe 
Ah me! when o’er a length of waters tofh$ 


. Thefe cyes at laft behold th? unhop’d-for coats 
No port receives me from the arigry maia, © 

- But the loud deeps demand me’back again. -' 

* Above, fharp rocks forbid accefs; around 

, Roar the wild waves; beneath, is fca-profound ! 


No footing fure affords the faithlefs fand, 


_ To ftem too-rapid, and too deep to itand. : 
é : I 





: “NOTES. : rs 
hand of the Gods was manifeft. In this place’this 
;affertion has a peculiar beauty; it fhews that ‘the- 
‘malady was not contracted by ‘any vice of the father,. 
but infli@ted by an evil-Dzemon. Nothing is more 
‘evident, than that every perfon was fuppofed by the 
‘ancients to havé a good anda bad Dzmon attend- 
ing him; ‘what the Greeks called: a Damon, the 

Romans named a Genius. In the fecond book of the- 
‘Iliad the word is ufed both ina good and bad fenfe ; 
when Uhffes addreffes himfelf to. the. generals’of the 
army, he mentions it in the better fenfe; and im- 
‘mediately afterwards he ufes it to denote a coward. 
This is a {trong evidence,’ that the notion of a. good 
and bad Dzemon was believed in-the days of Hlomer. 
. °§ Uhffes in this place calls ds it were a'council in 
his own breaft; confiders his ‘danger, and how: to 
free himfelf fromit. ‘But it may be afked' if it be 
probable that he fhould have Icifure for fuch a con- 
fultation, in the time of fuch imminent danger ? 
The anfwer is, that nothing could be more-happily: 
imagined, to exalt his character: he is drawn with 
a great prefence of mind, in the moft defperate cir- 
cumftances: fear does: not ‘prevail over'his teafon:: 
his wifdom diQtates the means of his prefervation 5 
and his bravery of fpirit fupports him in the accom~ 
plithment of it. The poet is alfo very judicious in 
the management of the fpeech: it is concife, and 
therefore proper to the occafion, ‘there being no 
leifure for prolixity; every image is drawn from the 
fituation of the place, and his prefént conditien ; he: 
follows nature, and-nature is the foundation of true: 
poctry. i =e 
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If here I enter, my efforts are vain, : 

Dafh’d on the clitf, or heav’d into the main ; 

Or round'the ifland if my courfeI bend,» ~ 

Where the ports open, or the fhores defcend, 

Back to the feas the rolling furge may {weep, 

And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 

Or fome enormous whale the God may fend, 

For many fuch on Amphitrite attend) - 

ras well the turns of mortal chance I know, 

And hate relentlefs of my heav’ nly foe. 
While thus he thought, a monft’rous wave up-boré 

The chief, and dafh’d hinv-on the craggy fhore : 

Torn was his fkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 

But inftant Paljas enter’d in his foul. 

Clofe tothe cliff with both his: Hands he clung, 

And ftuck adherent, and {ufpended hung?’ t 

Till the huge furge roll’d off. ‘Ther backward fweep 

The reflirent tides, and plunge hiim in the deep. 

As when the Polypus from forth: his cave* . / 

Torn with full force, relu€tant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are ftiick with {tones arid fands ; 

So the rough rock had ‘fhage’d Uses’ hands. 


And now had perifh’d, whelm’d beneath the main, 


Th’ unhappy man; ev’n Fate had been in vain: 
But all fubduing Pallas lent her pow’r, 

And prudence fav’d-him in the needful hour, 
Beyond the beating furge his-courfe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in fight of fliore) 

With longing eyes, obferving, to furvey 

Some {mooth afcent, or fafe-fequefter’d bay. 


NOTES. 


: * It is very furprizing to fee the prodigious 


variety with which Homer enlivens his poetry: he 
rifes or falls as his fubje@t leads him, and finds allu- 
dions proper'to reprefent an hero in battle, or a per- 
fon in calamity. We have here an inftance of it; 
he compares Uses to a Polypus; the fimilitude ‘is 
fuited to the element, and to the conditicns of the 
perfon. It is obfervable, that this is the only full 
defcription ofa perfon fhipwrecked in all his poems: 
he therefore gives a loofe to his imagination, and 
enlarges upon it very copioufly, ‘There appears a 


{urprizing fertility of invention through the whole of 


it: in what a variety of attitudes is Uses drawn, 
during the ftorm, aad at his efcape from it? His fo- 
liloquies in the turns of his condition, while: he is 
fometimes almoft out of danger, and then again in- 


volved in new difliculties, engage our hopes and. 


fears. He ennobles the whole by his machincry, 
and Nepiuns, Pallas, and Leucothea intercit themf{elves 
in his fafety or deflsudtion. He has likewife chofen 
the molt proper occafion for a copious defcription ; 
there is leifure for it. The propofition of the 


Between the parting rocks at length he {py’d 

A falling (tream with gentler waters glide; 

Where to the feas the thelving fhore declin’d, 

And form’d'a bay, impervious to the wind. 

To this calm port the glad Uh/jés pret, 

And hail’d the river, and it’s God addreft. 
Whoe’er thou art, before whofe {treams unknown 

I bend, a fuppliant at thy wat’ry throne, 

Hear, azure king! nor let me fly in vain 

To'thee from Nailose and the raging main. 

Heav’n hears and pities haplefs men like me, 

Fer facred ev'n to Gods is mifery: + 

Let then thy waters give the ‘weary reft, 

And fave a fuppliant, and a‘man diftreft. 
He pray’d, and ftrait the gentle ftream fubfides,. 

Detains the rufhing current of his tides, 

Before the wand’rer fmooths the wat’ry way, t 

And foft-receives him from the rolling fea. 

That moment, fainting as he touchi’d the fliore, 

He dropt his finewy arms‘: his knees no more 

Perform’d their-office, or his weight upheld : 


His fwoln héart heav’d’ his bloated body fwell’d; 
{From mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran; 

'And Joft-in laffitude lay-all the man, 

! Depriv’d of voice, of motion, and of breath ; 

, Lhe foul fcarce waking, in thearms of death. 
:Soon as warm life it’s wonted office found, 


“The mindful chief Lewcothea’s fcarf unbound 5 


‘Obfervant of her word, he turn’d afide 
‘His head, and caft ‘it on the rolling tide. 





Behind ; 
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;poem requires him to defcribe a man of fufférings . 
in the perfon of U/yfes: he therefore no fooner in- 
‘troduces him, but he throws him into the utmoft 


calamities, and defcribes them largely, to fhew at, | 


-once the greatnefs of his diflrefs, and his wifdom 
and patience under it. 


+ This expreffion is bold, yet reconcilable to 


«truth: heaven in reality has regard to the mifery and 


affliction of good men, and at laft delivers then’ from 
it. Mifery is not always a punifhment, but fome- 
times a trial: this is agreeable to true theology. 

t Such paffages as thefe are bold yet beautiful. 
Poetry animates every thing, and turns rivers into 
Gods. But what occafion is there for the interven- 
tion of this River-God to fmooth the waters, when 
Pallas had already compofed both the feas and the 
ftorms? “The words in the original folve the objec- 


stion, de Jusothed the way before him, that is, his own 


current ; the actions therefore are different; Pallas 
gives a general calmnefs to the fea, the River-God 
to his own current. 


, 
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Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
‘The waters waft it, and the nymph receives, 

Now parting trom the ftream, Uh/es found 
A mofly bank with pliant rufhes crown’d; } 
‘The bank he prefs’d, and gently kifs’d the ground ; 
Where on the flow’ry herb as foft he lay, 
‘Thus to his foul the fage began to fay: 

‘What will ye next ordain, ye pow’rs on high ! 
And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? 
Here by the ftream, if I the night out-wear, 
Thus {pent already, how fhall nature bear 
The dews defcending, and noéturnal air? 
Qr chilly vapours breathing from the flood 
When morning rifes? If I take the wood, 
Andin thick fhelter of innum’rous boughs 
Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows ; 
‘Tho’ fenc’d from cold, ,and tho’ my toil be paft, 
What favage beafts may wander in the wafte? 
Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey 
‘To prowling bears, or lions‘in their way. 

Thus long debating in himfelf he flood : 
At length he took the paffage to the wood, 
Whofe fhady horrors on a rifing brow 
‘Wav’d high, and frown’d upon the ftream below. - 





NOTES." 

* Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low 
images. What can be more unpromiling than this 
comparifon, and what more fuccefsfully executed? 
Ubjffes, in whom remains as ik were but a [park of 
4ife, the vital heat being extinguifhed by the fhip- 
wreck, is very juftly compared to a brand, that re- 
tains only fome fmall remains of fire; the leaves 
that cover Ulyffes, are reprefented by the embers, 
‘and the prefervation of the fire all night, paints the 
revival of his fpirits by the repofe of the night. 
There is an air of credibility to the allufion, as if 
‘it had really been drawn from fome particular ob- 
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There grew two olives, clofeft of the grove, 
With roots intwin’d, and branches interwove ; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they fmil’d 
With fifter-fruits; one fertile, one was wild. 
Nor here the fun’s meridian ray had pow’r, 
Nor wind fharp-piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r; 
The verdant arch foclofe it’s texture kept: 
Beneath this covert, great Uh/es crept.. 

Of gather’d leaves an ample bed he made, 
(Thick ftrown by tempeft thro’ the bow’ry fhade). 
‘Where three at leaft might winter’s cold defy, 
Tho’ Boreas rag’d along th’ inclement fky: 
This ftore, with joy the patient hero found, 
And funk amidft em, heap’d the leaves around. 
As fome poor peafant, fated to refide * ; 
Remote from neighbours in a foreft wide, 
Studious to fave what human wants require, 
In embers heap’d, preferves the feeds of fire: 
Hid in‘dry foliage thus Us/eés lies, 

Till Pallas pour’d foft flumbers on his eyes; 
And golden dreams (the gift of {weer repofe) 
Lull’d all his cares, and banifh’d all his WOES. 


i NOTES. , 

fervation; a perfon that lives in a defert being’ 
obliged to fuch circumftantial: cares where it is: 
impolfible to have a fupply, for want of neigh- 
bours. . ; 

This book begins with the feventh day, and. 
comprehends the {pace of twenty -five days ; the firft 
of. which. is taken up in the meflage of Mercury, and 
interview between Calypfo and Oljffes; the four 
following in the building of the veffel; eighteen 
before the ftorm and two after it. So that one and 
thirty days are compleated, fince the opening of the 
poem. 
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ARGUMENT. 





Pallas appearing in a dream to Nauficaa, (the daughter of Alcinous, king of Phoeacia) commands her to defcend 


to the river, and wafh the robes of ftate, in preparation to her nuptials. - 
the river ; where, while the garments are fpread on the bank, they divert themfelves in fports. 


Nauficaa goes with her handmaids ts 
Thetr votces 


awake Ulyfles, who addreffing bimfelf to the princefs, is by her relieved and cloathed, and receives direétions in 


what manner to apply to the king and queen of the ifland. 





HILE thus the weary wand’rer funk to reft, 
And peaceful flumbers calm’d his anxious 
breaft; 

"The martial Maid from heav’n’s aérial height 

Swift to Pheacia wing’d her rapid flight. 

In elder times the foft Pheacian train 

In cafe poflelt the wide Hyperian plain 5 

Till the Cyelopean race in arms arofe, 

A lawlefs nation of gigantic foes : 


Then great Neufithous trom Lfyperia fax 
‘Thro’ feas retreating from the found of war, 





NOTES. ie 

# The Pheacians having a great fhare tn the fuc- 
ceeding parts of the Ody//ey, it may not be improper 
to enlarge upon their character. LTomer has here 


deferibed them very diltindlly : he is to make ufe of 


the Pheacians to convey Uhffes to his country, he 
therefore by this fhort character, gives the reader 
fuch an image of them, that he is not furprized at 
their credulity and fimplhicity, in believing all thofe 
fabulous recitals which WA/ex makes in the progrefs 
of the poem. Vhe place likewile in’ which he 
deferibes tham is well chofen; it is before they enter 
upon ction, and by this method we know what to 


No. 2,4. 


The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 
Where never fcience rear’d her laurel’d head : * 
There round his tribes a ftrength of wall he rais’d, 
To heav’n the glitt’ring domes and temples blaz’d ; 
Juft to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 
And fhar’d the lands, and gave the lands their 
bounds. 
Now in the filent grave the monarch lay, 
And wife Aleinous held the regal fway. 
Tohis high palace thro’ the fields of air 
The Goddefs fhot; UA/es was her care, 
There 
NO TES. : 
expect from them, and fee how every action is ra- 
turally fuited to their chara@ter. The poet has in- 
ferted this verfe with great judgment: UA/fes knew 
that the Pheacians were fimple and credufous; and 
that they had all the qualities ofa lazy people, who 
admire nothing fo much as romantic adventures: 
he therefore pleafes them by recitals fuied to their 
own humour: but even here the poct is not un. 





“mindful of bis more underflanding readers, and the 


truth intended to be taught hy way of moral is, that 
a foft and effeminate life breaks the fpirit, and rene 
ders it incapable of manly fentiments or ations. 


sk 
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There as the night in fitence roll’d away, 
A heav’n of charms divine Nauficaa lay : 
Thro’ the thick gloom the fhining portals blaze; 
‘Twonymphsthe portals guard, each nympha Grace.* 
‘Light as the viewlefs air, the warrior Maid 
fides thro’ the valves, and hovers round her head 3, 
A fav’rite virgin’s blooming form fhe took, 
From Dymas {prung, and thus the vifion {poke : 
Oh indolent! to wafte thy hours away! 
And fleep’{t thou, carelefs of the bridal day ? 
Thy fpoufal ornament negleéted lies ; 
Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife !t 
A juft applaufe the cares of drefs impart, t 
And give foft tran{port to a parent’s heart. 
Hafte, to the limpid ftream direét thy way, 
When the gay morn unveils her finiling ray : § 
Hatte to the ftream! companion of thy care, 
Lo I thy fteps attend, thy labours fhare. 
Virgin awake ! the marriage-hour is nigh, 
See! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs figh! 
The royal car at early dawn obtain, 
And order mules obedient te the rein; 





NOTE S.7 

* The poet celebrates the beauty of thefe two 
attending virgins to raife their chara@ers, that they 
may not be efteemed common fervants, or the poet 
thovght extravagant when he compares Nau/ficaa 
and her damfels to Diana and her nymphs. The 
judgment with which he introduces the vifion is re- 
markable: in the //rad, when he is to give an air 
of importance to his vifion, he clothes it in the like- 
nefs of Neflor, the wifeft perfon of the army; a 
man of lefs confideration had been unfuitable to the 
greatnels of the oceafion, which was to perfuade 
kings and heroes. Here the poet fends a vifion to 
a young lady, under the refemblance of a young 
lady: he adapts the circumftances to the perfon, 
and deferibes the whole with an agreeable pee 

+ Here is a remarkable cuftom of antiquity. It 
‘was ufual for the bride to give changes of drefs to 
the friends of the bridegroom at the celebration of 
the marriage, and Homer dire€lly affirms it. 

t What we would chiefly obferve here is the pro- 
priety with which this commendation of drefs is in- 
troduced; it is put into the mouth ofa young Indy, 
(for fo Pallas appeurs to be) to whofe character it 
ts fuitable todelight in ornament. It likewife agrees 
very well with the defcription of the Phaacians, 
whofe chief happinefs confifted in dancing, drefling, 
finging, &e. Such a commendation of ornament 
wonld have been improper in the mouth of a phi- 
lofopher, but beautiful when spoken by a young 
Jady to Alcinous. 


For rough the way, and diftant rolls the wave 
Where their fair vefts Pheacian virgins lave. 
In pomp ride forth ; for pomp becomes the great, 
And majelty derives a grace from flate. 

Then to the palaces of heav’n the fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of wafting gales: 
The feat of Gods, the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm eternity of eafe. 
There no rude winds prefume to fhake the fkies,: 
No rains defcend, no fnowy vapours rife; 
But on immortal thrones the bleft repofe : 
The firmament with living fplendors glows. 
Hither the Goddefs wing’d th’ aérial way, 
Thro’ heav’n’s eternal gates that blaz’d with 

day. 

Now oni her rofy car Aurora fhed 
The dawn, and all the orient flam’d with red. 
Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 
Obedient to the vifion of the night. 
Fhe queen fhe fought: the queen her hours be- 

{tow’d 


In curious works ; the whirling {pindle glow’d . 
With 





: NOTE». 
§ This paffage has not efcaped the raillery of the 
critics; Alumer, fay they, brings the Goddefs of 
Wifdom down from heaven, only to advife Nauficaa 
to make hafte to wafh her cloaths againft her wed- 
ding: what neceffity is there tor a conduct fo ex- 
traordinary upon fo trivial an occafion? This oB- 
jection is fufficiently anfwered by obferving, that 
the poet very naturally brings about the fafety of 
Uhfjes by it; the action of the walhing is the 
means, the protection of Uhjes the end of the 
defeent of that Goddefs ; fo that fhe is not introdu- 
ced lightly, or without contributing to an important 
action: and it mult be allowed, that the means 
made ufe of are very natural ; they grow out of the 
occafion, and at once give the fable a poetical turn, 
and an air of probability. It has been further ob- 
jected, that the poet gives an unworthy employ- 
ment to Naufieqa, the daughter of a king ; but fuch 
critics form their idca of ancient, from modern 
greatnefs : it would be now a meannefs to deferibe 
a perfon of quality thus employed, becaufe cuflom 
has made it the work of perfons of low condition > 
#t would be now thought difhonourable for a lady 
of high flation to attend the flocks; yet we find in 
the moft ancient hiflory extant, that the daughters 
of Laban and Jethro, perfons of power and dif- 
tin€lion, were fo employed, without any difhonour 
to their quality. In thort, thefe paflages are to be 
looked upon as exadl pictures of the old world, and 
confequently as valuable remains of antiquity. 
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With crimfon threads, while bufy damfels cull * 
The fnowy fleece, or twift the purpled wool. 
“Meanwhile Pheeacia’s peers in council fat; ~ 
From his high dome the king defcends in flate, 
‘Then with a filial awe the royal maid 
Approach’d him pafling, and fubmiffive faid : 
Will my dread fire his ear regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain ? 
Say, with thy garments fhall I bend my way 
Where thro’ the vales the mazy waters ftray ? 
A dignity of drefs adorns the great, 
And kings draw luftre from the robe of flate. 
Five fons thou haft; three wait the bridal day, 
And fpotlefs robes become the young and gay : 
So when with praife amid the dance they fhine, 
By thefe my cares adorn’d, that praife is mine, 
Thus fhe: but blufhes ill reftrain’d betray 
Her thoughts intentive ‘on the bridal day : 

: The confcious fire the dawning bluth furvey’d, 
And fimiling, thus befpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive ; 
That, and whate’er our daughter afks, we give. 

Swift at the royal nod th’ attending train 
The car prepare, the mules inceflant rein. 
The blooming virgin with difpatchful cares 
Tunics, and ftoles, and robes imperial bears. + 
‘The queen, affiduous, to her train afligns 
The fumptuous viands, and the flav’rous wines. 
The train prepare a cruife of curious mould, 
A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnith’d gold ; 
Odour divine! whofe foft refrefhing ftrearns 
Sleck the fmooth fkin, and {cent the fnowy limbs. 





NOYES. 
* This is another image of ancient life: we fee a 


queen amidft her attendants at work at the dawn of 
This ts a practice as contrary to the manners 


day. 
at oie ages, as the other of wafhing the robes : it is 
the more remarkable in this queen, becaufe fhe 
lived amongit an idle effeminate people, that loved 
nothing but pleafures. 

+ It is not without reafon that the poct defcribes 
Nauficaa carrying the whole wardrobe of the family 
to the river: he inferts thefe circumi{tances fo parti- 
cularly, that fhe may be abie to clothe Uh/es in the 
fequel of the ftory: he further obferves the modelly 
and fimplicity of thofe carly times, when the whole 
drefs of a king and his family (who reigned over a 
people that delighted in drefs) is without gold: for 
we fee Nauficaa carries with her all the habits that 
were ufed at the greateft folemnities; which, had they 
been wrought with gold, could not have been 
wathed. 

$ This image of Naufieaa riding in her car to 





of her virgins to the river. 


Now mounting the gay feat, the filken reins £ 
Shine in her hand: along the founding plains 
Swift fly the mules: nor rode the nymph alone, 
Around, a beavy of bright damfels fhone. 

They feek the cifterns where Phzacian dames 
Wath their fair garments in the limpid ftreams; 
Where gath’ring into depth from falling rills,§ 
The lucid wave a {pacious bafon filks. 

The mules unharnefs’d range befide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 

Then ermulous the royal robes they lave, 

And plunge the veftures in the cleanfing wave: 

(The veftures cleans’d o’erfpread.the fhelly fand, 

Their fhowy luftre whitens all the ftrand) 

Then with a thort repaft relieve their toil, 

And o’er their limbs diffufe ambrofial oil : 

And while the robes imbibe the folar ray, 

O’er the green mead the fporting virgins play: 

(Their fhining veils unbound.) — Along the fkics 

Toft, and re-toft, the ball inceffant fics. 

They fport, they feaft; Neuficaa lifts her voice, 

And warbling fweet, makes earth and heav’n rejoice. 
As when o’er Lirymanth Diana roves, 

Or wide Taygetus’ refounding groves ; 

A fylvan train the huntrefs queen furrounds, 

Her rattling quiver from her fhoulder founds : 

Fierce in the fport, along the mountain brow 

They bay the boar, or chace the bound’ng roe: 

High o’er the lawn, with more majettic pace, 

Above the nymphs fhe treads with [lately grace ; 


' Diltinguifh’d excellence the Goddels proves ; 


Exults Latova as the virgin moves. 
With 





e N OVE S. 

the river, has exercifed the pencils of excellent 
painters. — Panfanias, in his fitth book, {peaks of a 
piQture of two virgins drawn by mules, of which 
the one guides the reins, the other has her head co- 
vered with a veil: it is believed that it reprefents 
Nauficaa, the daughter of Aleinous, going with one 
The words of Penfanias 
have caufed fome doubt with relation to the picture ; 
he fays, upon mules, but Lomer deferibes her upon a 
car; how then can Natificea be intended by the 
painter? Bue Rowalus Amafeus, who commenis 
upon Panfanias, folves the difliculty, by oblerving 
that the original expreffion docs not fignify upon 
mules, but a car drawn by mules, by a figu.e tre- 
quent in all authors. 

§ Te is evident, that the ancients had bafons, or 
cillerns, continually fupplied by the rivers for this 
bafinefs of wafhing. “Vhe manner of wafhing was 
different from what is now in ufe: thev trod them 
with their fect. 
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With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain, 

And hone tranf{cendant o’er the beauteous train, 
Mean t.me (the care and fav’rite of the flies) 

Wrapt in embow’ring fhade, VAsfes lies, 

Tis wees forgot! But Pallas now addrelt 

"Vo break the bands of all-compofing reft. 

horth from her fhowy hand Neuficaa threw * 

"The various ball; the ball croncous flew 

And fwam the flream: 

train, 

And the loud fhriek redoubles from the main. 

Wak'd by the thrilling found, UA/s rofe, 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath’d his woes, 
Ah me! on what inhofpitable coalt, 

On what new region is Un/fes toll? 


NOT ES. 


* The nature of this play with the ball was as § 


{cllows: The ball was thrown to fome one of the 
players unexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly threw 
it to fome other of the company to catch, from 
which furprize upon one another, it took it’s’ par- 
ticular name. 
the ancients, both men and women; it caufed a 
variety of motions in throwing and running, and 
was therefore a very healthful exereife. 


ing on the ftory: he proceeds from incident to in- 
g 


cident very naturally, and makes the {ports of thefe § 
virgins contribute to the principal defign of the j 
poem, and promote the re-eflablithment of UAffes, by § 


difcovering him advantageoufly to the Pheeacians. 
Te fo judicionfly interweaves thefe {ports into the 
texture of the flory, that there would be a chafm 


if they were taken away; and the fports of the | 


virgins are as much of a picce with the whole, as 
any of the labours of Uses. The poct reaps a 
further advantage from this conduct: it beautities 
and enlivens the poem with a pleafant and enter- 
taining fecne, and relieves the reader’s mind by 
taking it off from a continual reprefentation of hor- 
ror and fufferings in the flory of Gaffes: he himfelf 
feems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, 
Jets it run out inte fevera) beautifiedl comparifons, to 


prepare the reader to hear with a better relith the } 
Jong detail ofthe calamities of his hero, through the | 


fequel of the O/ry. 


+ This pallave has given great offence to the | 


critics, The inturview between VAffes and Nai- 
ficaa, Cay they, outrages all the rule of decency: 


the foreets her modefly, and betrays her virtue, by § 
giving too long an audience: fhe yiclds too much § 
to his complaints, and indulges her curiofity too far § 


at the fight ofa perfon in fuch circumilances, But 


3 


f The fair-hair’d Dryade of the fhady wood, 


Joud fhricks the virgin | 





Poffeft by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 
Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms? 


| What founds are thefe that gather from the fhores ? 


The voice of nymphs that haunt the fylvan bow’r ? 
Or azure daughters of the filver flood ? 
Or human voice? but iffuing from the {hades 
Why ceafe I ftrait to learn what found invades? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous 
bends, 
With forceful Nrength a branch the hero rends; 


. Around his loins the verdant cinture {preadst 


A wreathy foliage, and concealing fhades. 
As when a lion in the midnight hour 
Beat by rude blatts, and wet with wintry fhow’rs, 
% Defcends 
NOTES, 
they are too fevere; /domer has guarded every cir- 
curnftance with as much cantion as if he had been 


} aware of the objection: -he covers his loins with a 


broad foliage, he makes Uh/jés {peak at a proper 


B diftance, and introduces Minerva to encourage her 
It was a fport much in ufeamongtt § 


virgin modefty. Is there here any outrage of de- 
cency? Befides, what takes off this objeGtion of im- 


fF modelty in Nanficaa, is, that the fight of a naked 
What we # man was not unufual in thofe ages; it was cufto- 


would further obferve is, the art of the poet in-carry- § 


mary for virgins of the higheft quality to attend 
heroes to the bath, and even to aflift in bathing 
them, without any breach of modefty ; as is evident 
from the conduct of Polyrafte in the conclufion of 
the third book of the Ody/éy, who bathes and per- 
fumes Lelemachus. Tf this be true, the other ob- 


f jections of Rapine about her yielding too much to 


his complaints, &%c. are of nd we'ght; but fo many 
teftimonies of her virtuous and compaflionate dif- 
pofition, which induces her to pity and relieve ca» 
lamity. Yet it may feem that the other damfels 
had a different opinion of this interview, and that 
througlr modefty they ran away, while Nauficaa 
alone talks with UAfes: but this only fhews, not 
that fhe had lefs modefty, but more prudence, than 
her retinue. “The damifels fled not out of modelty, 
but fear of an enemy: whereas Nauficaa wilely ree 
Nes that no fuch perfon could arrive there, the 
country being an Hland; and from his appearance, 
fhe rightly concluded him to be a man in calamity. 
This wifdor ts the Padus in the allegory, which 
makes her to flay when the other damiels fly for 
want of equal refleQion. Adam and ve covered 
themfelves after the fame manner as UAffes, 

{ This is a very noble comparifon, yet it has 
been objected that it is improper for the occafion, 
as bearing images of too much terror, only to fright 
a few dmorous virgins, and that the poet is unfea- 

fonably 
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Defcends terrific from the mountain’s brow, . 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow : 
With confcious ftrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeftically fierce, to feize his prey ; 
eae fteer or ftag:). or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o’cr the fence, and diffipates the fold. 
No lets a terror, from the neighb’ring groves 
Rough from the toffing furge U4/Jés moves; 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms; 
The brackifh ooze his manly grace deforms. 
Wide o’er the fhore with many a piercing cry 
To rocks, to caves the frighted virgins fly ; 
All but the nymph: the nymph ftood fix’d alone, 
By Pallas arm’d with boldnefs not ‘her own. 
Mean-time in dubious thought the king awaits, 
And felf-confid’ring, as he ftands, deoates ; 
Diftant his mournful {tory to declare, 
Or proflrate at her knee addrefs the pray’r. 
But fearful to offend, by wifdom fway'd, 
At awful diftance he accofts the maid. . 

If from the fkies a Goddefs, or if earth * 
(Imperial virgin) boaft thy glorious birth, 
‘To thee I bend! if in that bright difguife 
Thou vilit earth, a daughter of the fkies, 


NOTES. 
fonably fiiblime. This is. only true in burlefque 
poetry, where the moft noble images are moft fre- 
quently aflembled to difgrace the fubje&t, and to 
thew a ridiculous difproportion between the allufion 
and the principal fubject: but the fame reafon will 
not hold‘in epic poetry, where the poet rifes a low 
circumftance into dignity by a fublime comparifon. 
The fimile, is not introduced merely to fhew the 
impreflion it made upon the virgins, but paints 
Uhbfes himfelf in very ftrong colours: Uhffes is 
fatigued with the tempefts and waves; the Jion 
‘with winds and ftorms; it is hunger that drives the 
lion upon his prey; an equal neceflity compels 
Uhffes to g0 down to the virgins: the lion is def- 
cribed in all his terrors, UAffes arms hinwlelf as going 
upen.an unknown adventure; fo that the compari- 
fon Is very noble and very proper. 

* There never was a more agreeable and infinn- 
ating picce of flattery, than this addrefs of Uh(ffes; 
and yet nothing mean appears in it, as is ufual in 
almoft all flattery. The only part that feems Ita- 
ble to any imputation, is that exaggeration at the 
beginning, of calling her a Goddels; yet this is 
propofed with modelly and donbt, and hypothetical- 
ly. ‘There are two reafons why he refembles her 
to Diana, rather than to any other Deity; cither 
becaufe he found her and her damfels in a folitary 

No. 24. 





Hail, Dian, hail! the huntrefs of the groves 
So fhines majeftic, and fo ftately moves, 
So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 


| Be mortal, and this earth thy native’ place, 


Bleft is the father from whofe loins yg! fprung, 

Blett is the mother at whofe breaft ye hung, 

Bleit are the brethren who thy blood*divide, 

‘To fuch a miracle of charms ally’d: 

Joyful they fee applauding princes gaze, 

When ftately in the dance you [wim th’ harmonious 
maze. . ; 

But bleft o’er all, the youth with heav’nly charms, 

Who clafps the bright perfection in his arms! 

Never, I never view'd till this bleft hour 2 

Such finith’d grace! I gaze and I adore! 

Thus feems the palm with ftately honours crown’dt 

By Phebus’ alrars; thus o’erlooks the ground ;+ 

The pride of Des. (By the Delian coatl 

I voyag’d, leader of a warrior hoft ; 


§ But ah how chang'd! from thence my forrow 


flows ; 
O fatal voyage, fource of all my woes!) f . 
Raptur’d I ffood, and as this hour amaz’d, 
With rev’rence at the lofty wonder gaz’d : 
Raptur’d 
NOT ES. 

place, fuch as Déana is fappofed to frequent with 
her rural nymphs; or perhaps UA/es might have 
{een fome ftatue or piGure of that Gaddefs, to which 
Nauficaa bore a likenefs. © 

+ This allufion is introduced to image the ftate- 


Jinefs, and exaétnefs of fhape in Nauficaa, to the 


mind of the reader. The ftory of the palm is this : 
When Lafona was in travail of Apollo in Delos, the 
earth that inflant produced a large palm, againit 
which fhe reftedin her labour. ‘Lhis allufion is 
after the oriental manner. Thus in the P/ahus, 
how frequently are perfons compared to cedars? 
and in the fame anthor, children are refembled to 
olive branches. This palm was much celebrated 
by the ancients, the fuperftition of the age had 
given it a religious veneration, and even in the 
time of Tidy the natives efteemed it immortal. 
This gives weight and beauty to the addrefs of 
Unfes; and it could not but be very acceptable to a 
young lady, to hear herfelf compared to the greatell 
wonder in the creation. 

{ Uhffes here Speaks in general, and docs not 
{pecify what voyage he means. /fomer patles over 
the voyage in this tranfient manner without a fur 
ther explanation : Uhfes had no Icifure to enlarge 
upon that flory, but referves it more advantiage- 
oufly for a future difcovery before Yerwaus and the 
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* Raptur’d I fland! for carth ne’er knew to bear 
A plant fo flately, or a nymph fo fair. 
Aw’'d fromaccefs, 1lift my fuppliant hands ; 
For mifery, O queen, before thee ftands! 
‘Twice ten tempeftuous nights I roll’d, refign’d 
To: roaring billows, and the warring wind ; 
Heav’n bade the decp to {pare! but heav’ n my foe 
Spares only to infliG@ fome mighty woe! 
Inur’d to cares, to death in all it’s forms, 
Outcaft I rove, familiar with the {torms! 
Once more L.view the face of human kind: 
© let foft pity touch thy geh’rous mind! 
Unconfcious of what air y breathe, I ftand 
Naked, defencelefs on a foreign land. 
Propitious to my wants, a vell fupply 
‘To guard the wretched from th’ inclement fky: 
So may the Gods who heav’n and earth controul, | 
Crown the chafle withes of thy virtuous foul, 
On thy foft hours their choiceft bleffings fhed, 
Bleft with a hufband be thy bridal bed, 
Bleft be thy hufband with a blooming race, 
And lafting union crown your blisful days. 
The Gods, when they fupremely blefs, beflow 
Firm union on their favourites below 3; 
Then envy grieves, with inly- ~pining hate; 
‘The good exult, and heav’n isin our ftate. 

To whom the nymph; Oftranger, ceafe thy care. 
Wile is thy foul, but man is born to bear: 
‘Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcales, * 
And the good fuffers, while the bad prevails: 
Bear, with a foul refign’d, the will of Jove ; 
‘Who breathes, muff mourn: thy woes are from 
above, 





NO T E S. 
Pheacian rulers. By this conduét he avoids a re- 
petition, which muft have been tedious to the rea- 
<ler, who would have found little appetite afterwards, 
if he had already been fatisficd by a full difcovery 
made to Nawficaa. 

* The morality of this paffage is excellent and 
very well adapted to the prefent occafion. Nauficaa 
makes ufe of this expreffion to pay her addrefs to 
Uiffes, and at the fame time teaches confermably 
to truth, that the affliéted are not always the ob- 
jes of divine hate: the Gods (adds fhe) beftow 
good and evil indifferently, and therefore we mutt 
not judge of men from their conditions, for good | 
men are frequently wretched and bad men happy. 
Nay fometimes affli@ion diftinguithes a man of 
goodnefs, when he bears it with a greatnefs of 
Spirit. 

+ Tt may be afked how this charadler of valour in 
deflroying their enemies, can agree with the Phea- 
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But fince thou tread’ft our hofpitable fhore, 
Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 
Toclothe the naked, and thy way to guide 
Know, the Pheacian tribes this land divide 3 
From great Alcinous’ royal loins I fpring, 
A happy nation, and an happy king. 

Then to her maids Why, why, ye coward 

train, 
Thefe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain. 
Dread yea foe? difmifs that idle dread, 
*Tis death with holtile ftep thefe fhores to tread: 

Safe in the love of heav’n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes; 
*Tis our’s this fon of forrow to relieve, 
Chear the fad heart, nor let affliction grieve. 
By ‘Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent, 
And what to thofe we give, to Fave i is Ient. 
Then food fupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
Where waving fhades obfcure the mazy ftreams.: 

Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 
To the calm current of the fecret tide; 
Clofe by the ftream a royal drefs they lay, 
A veft and robe, with rich embroid’ry gay : 
Then unguents in a vafe of gold fupply, 
That breath’d a fragrance thro’ the balmy fky. 

To them the king. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care: retire, ye virgin train ! 
Retire, while from my weary’d limbs I lave - 
The foul pollution of the briny wave: 
Ye Gods! fince this worn frame refe€tion knew, 
What fcenes have I furvey'd of-dreadful view ! 
But, nymphs, recede! fage chaftity denies $ 
To raife the bluth, or pain the modeft eyes. 








The 





NOT ES. 

cians, an effeminate, unwarlike nation? The an- 
{wer is, that the protection of the Gods is the beft 
defence, and upon this Nauficaa replies. But then 
it is neceflary that man fhould co-operate with the 
Gods; for it is in vain to rely upon the Gods for 
fafety, if we ourfelves make not ufe of means pro- 
per for it: whereas the Pheacians were a_ people 
wholly given up to luxury and pleafure. “The true 
reafon then of Nau/icaa’s praife of the Pheacians may 
perhaps be drawn from that honourable partiality, 
and innate love, which every perfon fecls for his 
country. She knew no people greater than Phea- 
cians, und having ever lived in full fecurity from 
enemies, fhe concludes that it is not in the powcr 
of enemies to difturb that fecurity. 

$~ This place feems contradidiory to the practice 
of antiquity, and other paffages in the Odfey : no- 
thing is more frequent than for heroes to make ufe 


of the miniftry of dam{cls in bathing, as appears 
from 
5 
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‘The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 
Aétive he bounds ; the flafhing waves divide: * 
O’er ail his limbs his hands the wave diffufe, 
And from his locks comprefs the weedy ooze ; 
The balmy oil, a fragrant fhow’s, he fheds, 
Then dreft in pomp magnificently treads. 

The warrior Goddefs gives his frame to fhine t 
With majefty enlarg’d, and air divine ; 

Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 

His hyacinthine locks defcend in wavy curls. 

As by fome artift to whom Vulcan gives 

His fkill divine, a breathing ftatue lives ; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mould, 
And o’er the filver pours the fulile gold. 

So Pallas his heroic frame improves 

With heavenly bloom, and like a God he moves. 





: NOTES. 

from Polycafte and Telemachus, &c. Whence is it 
then that UAffes commands the attendants of Nau- 
Jficaa to withdraw while he bathes? The poct per- 
haps intended to condemn an indecent cuftom of 
thofe ages folemnly by the mouth of fo wife a perfon 
as Uses: but there is no other inftance in all his 
works to confirm that conje€ture. We are ata lofs 
to give a better reafon, unlefs the difference of the 
places might make an alteration in the a@ion. It 
is poffible that in baths prepared for public ufe, 
there might be fome convenience todefend the per- 
fon who bathed in fome degree from obfervation, 
which might be wanting in an open river, fo that 
the a€tion might be more indecent in the one in- 
fiance than in the other, and confequently occafion 
thefe words of Ulyfes. 

* It may be afked why Uses prefers the river- 
waters in wafhing, to the waters of the fea, in the 
Odyffy ; whereas in the tenth book of the Iliad, 
after the death of Delon, Diomed and Ulfes prefer 
the fea-waters to thofe of the river? There is a dif- 
ferent reafon for this different regimen: inthe liad, 
Ulyffes was fatigued, and f{weated with the labours 
of the night, and in fuch a cafe the fea-waters being 
more rough are more purifying and corroborating : 
but here Usffes comes from the feas, and the more 

‘fubtle and fight particles exhale by the heat of the 
fun, but the rough and the faline flick to the body, 
till wafhied away by frefh waters. 

+ Poctry delights inthe marvellous, and ennobles 
the moft ordinary fubjeQs by drefling them with 
poctical ornaments, and giving them an adventi- 
tious dignity. The foundation of this fi€lion, of 
Ubfjes seceiving beauty from Pallas, is only this: 
The thipwreck and fufterings of Uhjfes had changed 
his face and features, and his long fafling given him 


judgment. 


A fragrance breathes around: majeftic grace 
Attends his fteps: th’ aftonith’d virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm’ring feas, £ 
Inhaling frefhnefs from the fanning breeze. 

The wond’ring nymph his glorious port furvey’d, 
And to ber damfels, with amazement, faid. 

Not without care divine the ftranger treads 
This land of joy: his fteps forme Godhead leads: 
Would Fove deftroy him, fure he had been driv’n 
Far from this realm, the fav’rite ifle of heaw’n. 
Late a fad fpeCtacle of woe, he trod 
The defart fands, and now he looksa God. 
Ohheav’n! in my connubial hour decree 
This man my fpoufe, or fuch a fpoufe as he! § 
But hafte, the viands and the bowl provide 
The maids the viand, and the bowl fupply’d : 

Eager 








NOTES, 
a pale and forrowful afpeét ; but being bathed, per- 
fumed, and dreflud in robes, he appears another 
man, full of life and beauty. This fudden change 
gave Flomer the hint to improve it into a miracle ; 
and he afcribes it to Minerva, to give a dignity te 
his poetry. 

This little circumflance is not without it’s 
ceffe&; the poet withdraws Uh/ffes, to give Nauficaa 
an opportunity to fpeak freely in his praife without 
a breach of modefty : fhe fpeaks apart to her dam- 
fels, and by this conduct, Uses neither hears his 
own commendation, which is a pain to all worthy 
{pirits, nor docs Nauficaa betray an indecent fenfi- 
bility, becaule fhe fpeaks only to her own fex and 
attendants. 

§ This paffage has been cenfured as an outrage 
againft modefly and credibility : Is it probable that 
a young princefs fhould fall in love with a ftrangec 
at the firit fight? and if fhe really fails in love, is it 
not an indecent paffion ? In anfwer to this we may 
obferve, that if Mauficaa, upon cafling her eves 
upon this flranger, and fecling fuch a paffion for 
him as Cahp/fo felt, talks thus out of wantonnels, 
her conduct is blameable: but if perceiving his wil- 
dom by his prudent addrefs, fhe withes for fuch an 
hufband, xather than a perfon of her own counuy 
who had no beiter qualifications than finging, dar- 
cing, and drefling, fhe is to be commended. This 
difcovers no weaknets, but prudenec, and a true 
She deferves to be imitated by the fair 
fex, who ought to prefer 2 good underflanding be- 
fore a fine coat, and aman of worth before a good 
dancer. Befides, it may be offered in vindication ot 
Nauficaa, that the had in the morning been affures 
by a vifion from heaven, that her nuptials were at 
hand; this might induce her to believe that CAyp5 
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Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag’d, 

And with the gen’rous vintage thirft aflwap’d. 
Now on return her care Nauficaa bends, 

The robes refumes, the glitt’ring car afcends, 

Far blooming o’er the field; and as fhe prefs’d 

The fplendid feat, the lif ning chief addrefs’d. 
Stranger arife! the fun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the palace I dire&t thy way : 

Where in high flate the nobles of the land 

Attend my royal fire, a radiant band. 

But hear, tho’ wifdom in thy foul prefides, 

Speaks from thy tongue, and ev’ry action guides ; 

Advance at diftance, while I pafs the plain 

Where o’er the furrows waves the golden grain: 

Alone I re-afcend. With airy mounds 

A ftrength of wall the guarded city bounds: 

‘The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 

Pull thro’ the narrow mouths defeend the tides: 

“Phe fpucious bafons arciing rocks inclofe, 

A fure defence from every {torm that blows. 








NOTES. 
was the perfon intended by the vifion for her huf- 
band ; and his geod fenfe and prudent behaviour 
might make her with it, without any imputation of 
immodelty. 

* It is very judicious in the poct to Jet us thus 
fully into the chara@ter of the Phecacians, before he 
cones to fhew what relation they have to the Rory 
of the Ody/fey: he defcribes A/cinsus, and the people 
of better rank, as perfons of great hofpitality and 
humanity; this gives an air of probability to the 
free and benevolent reception which Uf/es found : 
he defcribes the vulgar as excellent navigators; and 
he does this not only becaufe they are iflanders, but 
to prepare the way for the return of Oh/es, who 
was to be reftored by their condu& to his country, 
even againit the inclination of Nepfuue, the God of 
the ocean. But it may be afked, is not Hamer in- 
confifient with himfelf, when he paints the Phea- 
eians as men of the utmolt humanity, and imme- 
diately after calls them a proud unpolifhed race, 
vand given up to cenforioufiiefs ? It is caly to recon- 
eile the feeming contradiction, by applying the 
chara€ter of humanity to the higher rank of the 
nation, and the other to the vulgar and the mari- 
nes, We belicve the fame character holds good to 
this day amongft any people who are much ad- 
dicted to fea affatrs 5 they contract a roughnefs, by 
being fecluded from the more general converte of 
mankind, and confequently are flrangers to that af- 
fability, which is the effect of a more enlarged con- 
verfation. But what is it that inclines the Phra- 
cians to be cenforious ? It is to be remembered, that 


Clofe to the bay great Neprune’s fane adjoins ; 
And near, a forum flank’d with marble fhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore, 
Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar ; 
For not the how they bend, nor boaft the fkill 
To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill, 
But the tall maft above the veffel rear, 
Or teach the flutt’ring fail to float in air ; 
‘They ruth into the deep with eager joy, * ‘ 
Climb the ftecp furge, and thro’ the tempeft fly ; 
A proud, unpolith’d race To me belongs 
The care to thun the blaft of fland’rous tongues ; 
Left malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 
Yhus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. 

« What ftranger this, whomthus Nauficaa leads ?+ 
“ Teav’ns! with what graceful majefty he treads? 
“© Perhaps anative of fome diftant fhore, 
“ The future confort of her bridal hour; 
“ Or rather, fome defcendant of the fkies ; ¢ 
“© Won by her pray’r, th’ aérial bridegroom flies. 

*“ Heav’n 








NOTES. 

they are cvery where defcribed as a people abandoned 
to idlenefs; to idlenefs therefore that part of their 
character is to be imputed. When the thoughts 
are not employed upon ¢hings, it is ufval to turn 
them upon perfons : a good man has not the incli- 
nation, an induftrious man not the leifure, to be 
cenforious, fo that cenfure is the property of idle- 
nefs. ‘This we take to be the moral, intended to be 
-drawn from the charaéter of the Phaacians. 

+ Thisis an inftance of the great art of Homer, in 
faying every thing properly. Nauficaa had con- 
ceived a great efteem for Uhfes, and fhe had an in- 
clination to Ict him know it; but modefty furbad 
her to reveal it openly : how then fhall Oh/es know 
the value fhe has for his perfon, confiftently with the 
modefly of Nauficaa? Homer with great addrefs 
puts her compliments into the mouth of the Phea- 
cians, and by this method fhe fpeaks her own fens 
timents, as the fentiments of the PAgacians: Nat- 
ficaa, as it were, is withdrawn, and a whole na- 
tion introduced fora more gencral praife of Uses. 

{ The compliments of Nauficaa anfwer the com- 
pliments made to her by Uhffes: he refembled her 
to Diana, the him to the Gods. But it may be 
afked, are not both thefe extravagancies? and is it 
not beyond all credibility that Nawficaa fhould be 
thought a Goddefs, or UAffesa God? In thefe ages 
it would be judged extravagant ; but it is to be re- 
membered, that in the days of Hauer every grove, 
river, fountain, and oak.tree, were thought to have 
their peculiar Deities; this makes fuch relations as 
thefe more reconcilable, if not to truth, at leaft fa 

the 
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_ «© Hleav’n on that hour it’s choiceft influence thed, 
«« That gave a foreign {poufe to crown her bed! 

« All, all the god-like worthies that adorn 

«© This realm, fhe flies: Pheacia is her feorn.” 

And jufl the blame: for female inaccence 
Not only flies the guilt, but fhuns th’ offence : 

Th’ unguarded virgin as unchafte I blame, 
And the leaft freedom with the {ex is fhame, 
Till our confenting fires a fpoufe provide, 
And public nuptials juftify the bride. 

But would’{t thou foon review thy native plain? 
Attend, and f{peedy thou fhalt pafs the main: 
Nigh where a grove, with verdant poplars crown’d, 
To Pallas facred, fhades the holy ground, 
We bend our way: a bubbling fount diftils 
A lucid lake, and thence defcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous fcene 3 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; 
And there the garden yields a wafte of flow’rs. 
Hence lies the town as far, as to the ear 
Floats a ftrong fhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embow’r’d, while I afcend alone 
To great Alcinous on his royal throne. 

Arriv’d, advance impatient of delay, 
And to the lofty palace bend thy way: 
The lofty palace overlooks the town, 
From ev’ry dome by pomp fuperior known 3 
A.child may point the way. ith earneft gait 
Seek thou the queen along the rooms of ftate; 





NOTES, 
the opinions of antiquity, which is fufficient for 
poetry. site 

This book takes up part of the night, and the 
whole thirty-fecond day ; the vifion of Nauficaa is 
related in the preceding night, and UAfes enters the 
city a little after the fun fets in the following even- 
ing. So that thirty-two days are completed fince 








Her royal hand a wond’rous work defigns, 
Around, a circle of bright damfels fhines, 

Part twift the threads, and part the wool difpofe, 
While with the purple orb the fpindle glows. 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow’ rs, 
My royal father fhares the genial hours ; 

But to the queen thy mournful tale difclofe ; 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes: 


-So fhalt thou view with joy thy natal fhore, 


Tho’ mountains rife between, and oceans roar. 
She added not, but waving as fhe wheel’d 
The filver {courge, it glitter’d o’er the field: 
With {kill the virgin guides th’ embroider’d rein, 
Slow rolls the car before th’ attending train. 
Now whirling down the heav’ns, the golden day 
Shot thro’ the weftern clouds a dewy ray 5 
The grove they reach, where from the facred fhade 


’ To Pallas thus the penfive hero pray’d. 


Daughter of eve / whofe arms in thunder wield 
Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield ; 
Forfook by thee, in vain J fought thy aid 
When booming billows clos’d above my head : 
Attend, unconquer’d maid! accord my vows, 

Bid the Great hear, and pitying heal my woes. . 

This heard Minerva, but forbore to fly 
(By Neptune aw’d) apparent from the fky : 

Stern God! who rag’d with vengeance unreftrain’d, 
Till great UA/fes hail’d his native land. 


. NOT ES. 
the opening of the poem. ‘This book in general is 


4. full of life and variety: itis true, the fubject of it 
is fimple and unadorned, but improved by the poet, 


and rendered entertaining and noble. The mufe 
of Homer is like his Minerva, with refpe& to VA's, 
who from an obje& of commiferation improves his 
majelly, and gives a grace to every fcature. 
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Tue CourT og ALCINOUS. 


The princefs Nauficaa returns to the city, and Ulyfles foon after follows thither. 


He is met by Pallas in 


the form of @ young virgin, who guides him to the palace, and direéts him in what manner to addrefs the 


queen Arete. 


She then involves him in a mift, which caufes him to pafs invifible. 


The palace and gar- 


dens of Alcinous deferibed. Ulyfles falling at the feet of the queen, the mift difperfes, the Phsacians 


admire, and receive him with refpeét. 


The queen inquiring by what means he had the garments he then 


wore, he relates to her and Alcinous his departure from Calypfo, and his arrival on-their dominions. 
The fame day continues, and the book ends with the night. 





"TH patient, heav’nly man thus fuppliant pray’d; | With ready love her brothers gath’ring round, 


Whilcthe flow mules draw on th’ imperial maid: 
Thro’ the proud {treet fhe moves, the public gaze: 
The turning wheel before the palace ftays. 





NOTES, 

* This book opens with the introdu€tion of 
Ulyfes to Alcinous ; every flep the poet takes carries 
onthe main defign of the poem, with a progrefs 
fo natural, that each incident feems really to have 
happened, and not to be invention. Thus Nauficaa 
accidentally meets Uiy/Jés, and introduces him to Al- 
cinous her father, who lands him in Ithaca: it is 

offible tui might be truc hiftory ; the poet might 
build upon a real foundation, and only adorn the 
truth with the ornaments of poctry. It is to be 
wifhed, that a faithful hiflory of the Tran war, and 
the voyages of UAfés had been tranfiitted to pof. 
terity: it would have been the belt comment upon 
the Hiad and Ody. Weare not to look upon the 
poems of Hamer as mecr romances, but as true 
flores, heightened, and beautified by poctry: thus 
the Miad is but upon a real diffention, that hap- 


pened ina real war belween Greece and / ray; and 


Receiv’d the veftures, and the mules unbound, 
She feeks the bridal bow’r: a matron thdre 
The rifing fire fupplies with bufy care, 
Whofe 
NOTES, 

the Ody upon the real voyages of Ulyffés, and the 
diforders that happened through his abfence in his 
own country. Nay, itis not impoffible but that 
many of thofe incidents that feem moft extravagant 
in Homer, might have an appearing truth, and be 
juftified by the opinions, and miftaken credulity of 
thofe ages. What is there in all ower more 
fecmingly extravagant, than the ftory of the race of 
the Cyclops, ‘with one broad eye in their forchead? 
and yet, as Sir alter Raleigh very judiciovlly con- 
jeQures, this may be built upon a fceming ‘truth: 
they were a people of Sicily remarkable for favage- 
nefs and cruelty, and perhaps mi ht in their wars 
make ufe of ahead-piece, or vizor, which had but 
one fight in it, and this might give ocealion to 
failors who oafte.! thofe thores to mitiake tie fingle 
fight of Ge vigor, tor a broad eye in the forehead, 
efpecially when they before louked upon them as 

: moulters 
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‘Whofe charms in youth her father’s heart in- 
flam’d, 

Now worn with age, Eurymedufa nam’d: * 

The captive dame Pheaczan rovers bore, 

Snatth’d from £pirus, her fweet native fhore, 

{A grateful prize) and in her bloom beftow’d 

On good Alcinous, honour’d as a God: 

Nurfe of Nauficaa from her infant years, 

And terder fecond to a mother’s cares. 

Now from the.facred thicket where he lay, 
To town Uh/fés took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas to fecure her care, 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air 5 

To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar croud, 

Infulting fill, inquifitive, and loud. 

‘When near the fam’d Pheacian walls he drew, 

The beauteous city opening to his view, 

His ftep a virgin met, and {tood before: $ 

A polifh’d urn the feeming virgin bore, 

And youthful fmil’d; but in the low difguife 

Lay hid the Goddefs with the azure eyes. 

Shew me, fair daughter, (thus the chief de- 

: mands) 

‘The houfe of him who rules thefe happy lands. 

Thro’ many woes and wand’rings, lo! I come 

To good Alcinaus’ hof{pitable dome. 

Far from my native coaft, I rove alone, 

‘A wretched ftranger, and of all unknown! 





NOTES. 
monfters for their barbarity. We thought it necef- 
fary to make this obfervation, as a general vindica- 

‘cation of Homer; efpecially in this place, imme- 
diately before he enters upon the relation of thofe 
ftories which have been thought moft to outrage 
credibility: if then we look upon the OdjfJey as 
all fiction, we confider it unworthily ; it ought to 
be read as a ftory founded upon truth, but adorned 
with the embellifhments of poetry, to convey in- 
ftrudtion with pleafure the more effectually. 

* We muft remark, thatthe Pheacians were pco- 
ple of great commerce, and that it was cuftomary in 
thofe ages to exchange {laves in traffic; or perhaps 
Eurynedufa might be a captive, piracy then being 
honourabie, and fuch feizures of cattle or flaves fre- 
quent. The pailage concerning the brothers of 
Nauficua has not cfcaped the cenfure of the critics ; 
Homer in the original calls them /ike Gods, and yet 
in the fame breath gives them the employment of 
faves, they unyoke the mules, and carry into the 
palace the burthens they pronght. A two-fold 
anfwer may be given to this objeion ; this con- 
let might proceed from the general cuftom of 
the ape, which made fuch aQions reputable; cer 
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Bee eae eae Ge eee” Sane eee aa re Goddefs anfwer’d. Father,.I obey, 
And point the wand’ring traveller his way: 
Well known to me the palace you inquire, 
For faft befide it dwells my honour’d fire ; 
But filent march, nor greet the common train 
With queftion needlefs, or inquiry vain. 

A race of rugged mariners are thele ; 

Unpolifh’d men, and buift’rous as their feas : 
The native iflanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes.a foreign air. 
‘Thefe did the ruler of the deep ordain 

To build proud navies, and command the main; 
On canvas wings to cut the wat’ry way ;§ 

No bird fo light, no thought fo fwift as they. 

Thus having f{poke, th? unknown celeftial leads : 

The footfteps of the Deity he treads, 

And fecret moves along the crowded {pace, 

Unfeen of all the rude Phecacian race. 

(So Pallas order’d, Pallas to their eyes 

The mift objected, and condens’d the flies). 

The chief with wonder fees th’ extended f{trects, 

The fpreading harbours, and the-riding fleets ; 

He next their princes lofty domes admires, 

In fep’rate iflands crown’d with rifing {pires ; 

And deep intrenchments, and high walls of f{tone, 

That girt the city like a marble zone. 

At length the kingly palace gates he view'd: 

There {topp’d the enoanehs, and her fpecch renew’d. 
Ph se ee ar oa, eee ey, 

NOTES. 

from the particular love the brothers bore their 

fitter, which might induce them to a@ thus, as an 

inftance of it. 

+ It may be afked what occafion there is to make 
Ulyfis invifible? We anfwer, not only to preferve 
him from infults as he was a flranger, but that he 
might raife a greater furprize in A/leinous by his fud- 
den appearance. But the whole is an ‘allegory ; : 
and Usfés wifcly chufing the evening to enter un- 
obferved, gave occafion to the poct to bring in the 
Goddefs of Wifdom to make him invilible 

t Uemay be afked why AZinerva does not appear 
as a Goddefs, but in a borrowed form? ‘The poet 
Ne already told us, that fhe dreaded the wrath of 

Neptune; one Deity could not openly oppofe ano- 
ther Deity, and therefore fhe acts thus invilibly. 

§ This circumftance is noi inferted without a 
good effed: it could not bue greatly encourage 
Unifes to underitand that he was arrived amongtl a 
people that execlled in navigation; this gave him a 
profpect of being fpecdily conveyed to his own 
country, by the alliflance of a nation fu expert in 
maritime ailuirs. 
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My tafk is done; the manfion you inquire* 
Appears before you: enter, and admire. 
High-thron’d, and feafting, there thou fhalt behold 
The {cepter’d rulers. Fear not, but be bold: 

A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev’n a ftianger recommends. 

Firft te the queen prefer = fuppliant’s claim, 
Alcinous’ queen, Arete is her name, } 
‘Vhe fame her parents, and her pow’r the fame. 
For know, from Ocean’s God Nau/ithbous {prung, 
And Peribea, beautiful and young: 

( Eurymedon’s alt hope, who rul’d of old + 

"he race of giants, impious, proud and bold ; 
Perifh’d the nation in unrighteous war, 

Perifh’d the prince, and left this only heir.) 

Who now by Nepiune’s am’rous pow’r compreft, 
Produc’da monarch that his people bleft, 
Fatherand prince of the Pheactan name; 

From him Rhexencr and Alcinous came. 

The firft by Phacbus’ burning arrows fir’d, 

New from his nuptials, haplefs youth! expir’d. 
No fon furviv’d: Arete heir’d his flate, f 

And her, Al/einous chofe his royal mate. 






NOTES. 
* As Deities ought not:to be“introduced without 
a neceffity, fo, when introduced, they ought to be 
employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their 
divinity: it may be afked if Hlomer obferves this 
rule in this epifode, where a Goddefs feems to ap- 
pear only to dire&t Ulyfes to the palace of Alcinous, 
which, as he himfelf tells us, a child could have 
done? But the chief defign of Adimerva was to ad- 
vife Uffes in his prefent exigencies: and fhe opens 
her fpeech to him with great and noble fentiments. 
She informs him how to win the favour of Alcincus, 
upon which depends the whole happinefs of her 
hero; and by which fhe brings about -his re-efta- 
‘blifhment in his kingdom, the aim of the whole 
Odyffiy. 

+ This paffage is worthy obfervation, as it 
difcovers to us the time when the race of the an- 
cient giants perifhed; this Eurymedon was grand- 
father to Naufithous, the father of Alcinous; fo that 
the giants were extirpated forty or fifty years before 
the war of Zroy. This exa&tly agrees with ancient 
ftory, which informs us, that Hercules and Thefeus 
purged the carth from thofe montters. 

$ It is obfervable that this Arete was both wife 
and niece to Alcinous, an inftance that the Grecians 
married with fuch near relations: the fame appears 
from Demafthenes and other Greek orators. But 
what then is the notion of inceft amongft the an- 
cients? The collateral branch was not thought in- 
cefluous, for Funo was the wife and filter of Zupiter. 

x 





With honours yet to womankind unknown, 

This queen he graces, and divides the throne: 

In equal tendernefs her fons confpire: 

And all the children emulate their fire. 

When thro’ the ftreet fhe gracious deigns “to 
move, 

(The public wonder and the public love} 

The tongues of all with tranfport found her praife, 

The eyes of all, as ona Goddefs, gaze. 

She feels the triumph of a gen’rous breaft 5 : 

To heal divifions, to relieve th’ oppreft ;§ } 

In virtue rich; in blefling others, bleft. 

Go then fecure, thy humble fuit prefer, — _ 

And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 

With that the Goddefs deign’d no longer ftay 
But o’er the world of waters wing’d her way : 
Forfaking Scheria’s ever-pleafing fhore, 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore ; 
Thence, where proud Arhens rears her tow’ry 
head, 
With opening ftreets, and fhining {tru€tures fpread, 
She paft, delighted with the well known feats ; 
And to Ereétheus’ facred dome retreats. 
Mean 





se NOTES 

Brothers likewife married their brother’s wives, -as 
Deiphobus Helen, after the death of Paris: the fame 
was practifed among the ews, and confequently 
being permitted by Ade/es was not inceftuous. - So 
that the only inceft was in the afcending, not col- 
Jateral or defcending branch; as when parents and 
children married; thus when AGjrrha lay with her 
father, and ZLof with his daughters, this was acu 
counted inceft. ‘The reafon is very evident, a child 
cannot pay the duty of a child to a parent, and‘at 
the fame time of a wife or hufband; nor can a 
father act with the authority of a father towards a 
perfon who is at once his wife and daughter. 
The relations interfere, and introduce confufion, 
where the law of nature and reafon requires re- 
gularity. 

§ This office of Arete has been looked upon as 
fomewhat extraordinary, that fhe fhould decide the 
quarrels of the furbjects, a province more proper for 
Alcinous ; and therefore the ancients endeavoured to 
foften it by different readings. But it is probable, 
that the poet intended to fet the character of Arete 
in a fair point of light, fhe bearing the chief part in 
this book, and a great fhare in the fequel of the 
Odsffeys by this method he introduces her to the 
beft advantage, and makes her a perfon of impor- 
tance, and worthy to have a place in heroic poe. 
try: and indced Ke has given her a very amiable 
character, 
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Mean-while UA/fés at the palace waits, 
‘There ftops, and anxious with his foul debates, 
Fix’d in amaze before the royal-gates.* 

The front appear’d with radiant {plendors gay, 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 
The walls were .maffy brals: the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in .colours of the fky: 
Rich plates of geld the.folding doors incafe ; 
The pillars filver, on.a brazen bafe; 

Silver the lintals deep-projecting o’er, 

And gold, the rirglets that command the doer. 
Two rows of ftately dogs, on either hand, + 

Tn feulptur’d gold and labour’d filver fland. 
Thefe Aucan form’d with art divine, to wait 
Immertal guardians at A/cinous? gate ; 





NOT E 3.. 

* The poet here opensa very agreeable fcene, 
and deferibes the beauty of the palace and gardens 
of Alcinous. Homer fuits his poetry to the things he 
relates, fur in the whole Jiiad there is not a defcrip- 
tion of this nature, nor an opportunity to introduce 
it in‘a poem that reprefents nothing but objects of 
terror and blood. ‘The poet himfelf feems to go a 
little out of the way to bring it into the Odjfey; for 
it has no neceifary conne@tion with the poem, nor 
would it be lefs perfect if it had been omitted: but 
as Mercury, when he furveyed the bower of Ca/yp/a, 
ravifhed with the beauty of it, ftood awhile in a 
ftill admiration; fo omer, delighted with the 
feenes he draws, ftands ftilla few moments, and 
fifpen.'s the ftory of the poem, to enjoy the beauties 
of thefe gardens of Alcinous. But even here he 
thews his judginent, in not letting his fancy run out 
into a long defeription: he concludes the whole in 
the compafs of twenty verfes, and refumes the 
thread of his ftory. It is neceflary to relicve the 
mind of the reader fometimes with gayer fcencs, 
that it may proceed with a {refh appetite to the 
fucceeding entertainment. The admiration of the 
gold and filver is no blemifh to Uses; for it pro- 
ceeds not out of avarice, but from the beauty of the 
work, and ufefulnefs and magnificence of the build- 
ings. “he whole defcription fuits the chara@er of 
the Pheacians, a proud, luxurious people, delighted 
with {lew and offentatation, 

+ We have already feen that dogs were kept asa 
picce of flate, from the inftance of thofe that attend- 
ed Yelemachus: here Aleinous has images of dogs 
in pold, for the ornament of his palace; tfomer 
aniinates them in his poctry;. but to foften the 
defeription, he introduces Mudean, and afcribes the 
wonder to the power of a God. If we take the 
poctical drefs away, the truth is, that thefe dogs 

No. 25. 


Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ftill to live, beyond the pow’r of years. 

Fair thrones within from fpace to fpace were 
rais’d, £ 

Where various carpets with embroid’ry blaz’d, 

The work of matrons: thefe the princes preft, 

Day following day, a long continu’d feaft. 

Refulgent pedeftals the walls furround, § 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown’d ; 

The polifh’d ore, refleQing ev’ry ray, 

Blaz’d onthe banquets with a double day. 

Full fifty handmaids from the houfhold train ; 

Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain, 

Some ply the loom; their bufy fingers move 

Like poplar-leaves when Zep/yr fans the grove. || 

Not 





NOTES. 
were formed with fuch excellent art, . that: they: 
feemed to be alive, and Amer; bya liberty allowable 
to poctry, defcribes them as really having that life, . 
which they only have in appearance. 

+ The poet does not fay of what materials thefe 
thrones-were made, whether of gold or filver, to 
avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous 
in his defcription; it being almoft incredible, that 
fuch quantities of gold and filver could be in the pof- 
feflion of fuch a king as A/cinsus ; though,.if we confi- 
der that his people were greatly given to navigation, 
the relation may come within the bounds of credibility. 

§ This is a remarkable piece of grandeur: lamps, 
as appears from the 18th book of the Oci/éy, were 
not at this time known to the Grecians, but only 
torches: thefe were held by images in the fhape of 
beautiful youths, and thole images were of gold. 
It is admirable to obferve with what propricty A- 
mer adapts his poetry to the characters of his per-~ 
fons: Nefor is a wife man; when he is firft feen 
in the OAfféey, it is at facrifice, and there is not the 
leaft appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or 
entertainments. The Phgacians are of an oppolite 
character, and the poct defcribes them confittently 
with it; they are all along a proud, idle, effeminate 
people; though fuch a pompous defeription woult 
have ill fuited the wife Meffor, it excellently agrees 
with the vain d/c‘nous. 

|, There is fome obfcurity in this fhort allufiox, 
and fome refer it tothe work, others to the damfcls 
employed in work: weare of the opinion that it al- 
ludes to the damfels, and exprefles the quick ame 
continued motion of their hands, by comparing chen. 
to the branches of a poplar agitated by wind:, ali 
at once in motion, fome benaing thir, fome that 
way. “Phe other interpretations are more forced, 
and Iefs intelligible, 
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Nor more renown’d the men of Scheria’s ‘ifle, 
For failing arts and all the naval toil, * . 
Than works of female fkill their women’s pride, + 
The flying fhuttle thro’ the threads to guide: 
Pallas to thefe her double gifts imparts, 
Inventive genius, and induftrious arts. 

Clofe to the gates a fpacious garden lies, £ 
From ftorms defended and inclement fkies: 
Four acres was th’ allotted fpace of ground, 
Fenc’d with a green enclofure all around. 

‘Tall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mould 5 
The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with lufcious juice o’erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 
‘The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourifh round the year. 

The balmy fpirit of the weftern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 

Each dropping pear a following pear fupplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs arife: 

The fame mild feafon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 

Were order’d vines in equal ranks appear, 
With all th? united labours of the year ; 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black’ning cluflers in the fun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveft join, : 
‘The groaning prefles foam with floods of wine. 
Here are the vines in early flow’r defery’d, 
Here grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide, 
And there in autumn’s riches purple dy’d. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the fcene. 





NOTES. 

* This paffage is not without difficulty; fome of 
the ancients underftood it to fignify the thicknefs 
and clofenefs of the texture, which was fo com- 
-padily wrought that oil could not penetrate it; 
others thought it exprefled the fmoothnefs and foft- 
nefs of it, as if oil feemed to flow from it; or laftly, 
that it fhone with fuch a glofly colour as looked like 
ol, 

+ We may gather from what Homer here relates 


concerning the fill of thefe Pheccian damfels, thats 


they were famed for thefe works of curiofity : the 


Coreyyiaus were much given to traffic, and perhaps | 
they might bring flaves from the Sienians, who in-" 


{trn@ed them in thefe manufactures. 

{ This famous garden of Al/cinous contains no 
mure than four acres of ground, which in thofe 
times of fimplicity was thought a large one even for: 
a prince. Itislaid out into three parts: a grove for 
fruits and fhade, a vineyard, and an allounent for 


Two _plenteous ‘fountains the whole 
crown’d ; s 
This thro” the gardens leads it’s flreams around, r 
Vifits each plant, and waters alithe ground: | 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence it’s current en the town beftows; 
To various ufe their various ftreams they bring, 
The people one, and one fupplies the king. 
Such were the glories which the Gods or- 
dain’d 
To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 
Ev’n from the chief, who men and nations knew,‘ 
Th’ unwonted fcene furprize and rapture drew; 
In pleafing thought he ran the profpect o’er, 
Then hafty enter’d at the lofty door. 
Night now approaching, in the palace fland, 
With goblets crown’d, the rulers of the land ; 
Prepar’d for reft, and off’ring to the God § 
Who bears the virtue of the fleepy rod. 
Unfeen he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 
With darknefs circled, and an ambient cloud. 
Dire&t to great Alcinous’ throne he came, 
And profirate fell before th’ impesial dame. 
Then from around him dropp’d the-veil of night: {f 
Sudden he fhines, and manifeft to fight. 
The nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreft ; 
Silent they gaze, and eye the god-like gueft. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor! (thus began, 
Low at her knees, the much-enduring man) 
To thee, thy confort, and this royal train; J 
To all that thare the bleffings of your reign, 
A fuppliant bends: © pity human woe! 
*Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe. 
A wretched 
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NOTES. 
olives and herbs. Jt is watered with'two fountains, 
the one fupplies the-palace and town, the other the 
garden and the flowers. 

§ Mercury. 2 : 

|| If this whole ftory of the veil of air had beer 
told fimply and nakedly, it would ‘imply no more 
than that Uhfes arrived without being difcovered.; 
and the breaking of the veil denotes his firfl com- 
ng into fight, in the prefence of the queen. But 

omer fteps out of the vulgar road of an hifto- 
rian, and cloaths it with a fublimity worthy of 
heroic poetry. 

q Minerva commanded Ubffés to fupplicate the 
gueen: why then does he exceed ‘the dire@tions of 
the Goddefs, and not only addrefs himfelf to Alei- 
nous, but to the reit of the affembly? The anfweris, 
that Usfes adapts himfelf to the prefent circum’ 
flances,'and feeing the king and other peers in the 
fame affembly, he thought it improper not to take 

notice 
6 
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A wretched exile to his country fend,* 
Long worn with gricfs, and long without a 
friend. : 
So may the Gods your better days increafe,’ 
And all your joys defcend on all your race, 
So reign for ever on your country’s breaft, 
Your people blefling, by your people bleft ! 
‘Then to the genial hearth he bow’d his face, 
And humbled in the afhes took his place, 
Silence enfu’d. The eldeft fir began, 
Echeneus fage, a venerable man! + 
Whofe well taught mind the prefent age furpalt, 
And join’d to that th’ experience of the laft. 
Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe, 
And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloquence. 
Oh fight (he cry’d) difhoneft and unjuft! 
A gueft, a ftranger, feated in the duft ! 
To raife the lowly fuppliant from the ground 
Befitsa monarch. Lo! the peersaround 
But wait thy word, the gentle gueft to grace, 
And feat him fairin fome diftinguifh’d place. 
Let firft the herald due libation pay 
"To Fove, who guides the wand’rer on his way 3 
Then fet the genial banquet in his view, 
And give the flranger-gueita flranger’s due. 
His fage advice the lift’ning king obeys, 
He ftretch’d his hand the prudent chief to raife, 
And from his feat Lacdumas remov’d, t 
(The monarch’s offspring, and his beft belov’d) 
‘There next his fide the-goud-like hero fat ; 
With flars of filver fhone the bed of ftate. 
The golden ew’r a beauteous handmaid brings, 
Replenifh’d from the cool tranflucent f{prings, 





ns NOTES. 
- ‘notice of them: he therefore addreffes himfelf to all, 
that he may make all his-friends. But then does 
not Admerva give improper directions? and is not 
Ubfjes rnove wife than the Goddefs of Wifdom? 
The trae reafon therefore may perhaps be, that 
‘Unffes really complies with the injunétions of the 
Goddefs: fhe commands him to addrefs himfelf to 
the queen: and he does fo: this we take to mean 
chiefly or primarily, but not exclufively of the king: 
if the paflage be thus underflood, it folves the ob- 
jection. 

* Ubffés here {peaks very concifely: and he may 
feem to break abruptly into the fubje& of his peti- 
tion, without letting the audience either into the 
knowledge of his condition or perfon. Was this 
a proper method to prevail over an aflembly of 
flrangers? But his gefture {poke for him, he threw 
himfelf into the pofture of a fuppliant, and the per- 
{uns of all fuppliants were efteemed facred: he de- 


Whole polith’d vafe with copious ftreams fupplics 
A filver laver, of capacious fize. 
The table next in regal order {pread, 
The glitt’ring cannifters are heap’d with bread: 
Viands of various kinds invite the tafte, 
Of choiceft fort and favour, rich repatft! 
Thus feafting high, Alcinous gave the fign, 
And bade the herald pour the rofy wine. 
Let all around the due libation pay 
To Feve, who guides the wand’rer on his way. 

He faid. _Pontonsus heard the king’s command; 
§ The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man, 
Alcinous then, with afpect mild, began. 

' Princes and peers, attend! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 
Now pleas’d and fatiate from the focial rite 
Repair we to the dleflings of the night : 
But with the rifing day, affembled here, 
Let all the elders of the land appear, 
Pious obferve our hofpitable laws, 
And heav’n propitiate in the ftranger’s caufe: 
Then join’d in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tranfport him to the wifh’d-for fhore: 
(How diftant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour,‘but relieve the woe) 
Mean-time, nor harm nor anguifh let him bear ; 
This interval], heav’n trufts htm to our care, 
But to his native land our charge refign’d, 
Heav’n is his life to come, and all the woes behind, 
Then muft he {uffer what the Fates ordain; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, f 
And twins ev’n from the birth, are mifery and man! 

. But 







































NOTES. 
clared himfelfto be a man in calamity, and referves 
his ftory to be told more at large, when the fur- 
prize of the Phaacians at the fudden appearance of 
a ftranger was over; this concifenefs therefore 1s 
not blameable, but rather an imflance of HAfernvy’s 
judgment, who. knows when to be fhort, and when 
to be copious. 

+ The expreflion in the original is remarkable: 
Echeneus an old man, who knew many ancient, and 
great variely of things; he was wife by long cx- 
perience, and by being converfant in ancient 
Rory, 

¥ Plutarch Mifenfles a queftion, whether the mat. 
ter of the feafl fhould place his gueils, or let thera 
feat themfelves promilcnoufly: he there commends 
this condud of Aleineus, as an inilance of a courte- 
ous difpofition and great humanity, who gave a 
place of dignity to a thranger and fapplians, 
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But if defcended from th’ Ojwipian bow’r, 
Gracious approach us fome immortal pow’r 3 
Ifin that form thou com’ft a gueft divine: 
Some high event the confcious Gods defign. 

As yet, unbid they never grac’d our feaft, 
Vhe folemn facrifice call'd down. the gueft 5. - 
Then manifeft of heav’n the vifion ftood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the God. 

Ofte with fome favour'd. traveller they flray,. 
And fhine before him all the defert way : 
With focial intercourfe, and face to face, 
The friends and: guardians of our pious race. 
So near approach we their celeftial kind,* | 
By jaftice, truth, and probity of mind ;. 

As our dire neighbours-of. Cyclepean birth 
Match in fierce wrong, the giant-fons of earth. 

Let no fuch thought (with. modeft grace rejoin’d 
The prudent Greek) poffefs the réyal mind. 
Alas! a mortal, like thyfelf,-am 13. 

No glorious native of yon azure {ky : 

fn form, ah how unlike their heav’nly kind ! 

How more inferior in the gifts of mind ! 

Alas, a mortal! moft oppreft of thofe 

Whom Fate has loaded with a weight of woes ; 

By a fad train of miferies alone 

Diftinguit’d long, and fecond now to none! 

By. heav’n’s high will compell’d from fhore to fhore; 
With heav’n’s high will prepar’d to fuffer more. 


NOTES. 

* There is fome intricacy in this paffage, and 
much labour has been ufed to explain it.. Some 
would-haveit to imply, that we are as nearly allied 
to the Gods, as the Cyclps and Giants, who are de- 
fecended from them ; and if the Gods frequently ap- 
pear to thefe Giants who defy them, how much 
more may it be expected by the Pheacians to enjoy 
that favour,. who reverence and adore them? Others 
explain it after another method: Alcinous had con- 
ceived-a fixed hatred again{t the race of the Cyelsps,, 
who had expelled the Pheacians from their country, 
and forced them to {eek a new habitation; he here 
exprefles that hatred, and fays, that the Pheacians 
refemble the Geds as much in goodnefs, as the Cy- 
clps and Giants one the other in impiety: he il- 
Juitrates it, by fhewing that the expreffion has the 
fame import, as if we fhould fay that Sgcrutes comes 
as near to Plate in virtue, as Aaytus and Adelitus to 
one another in wickednefs, We have already fpoken 
of the prefence of the Gods at the facrifices, in a 
former note. This frequent intercourfe of the Gods 
was agreeable to the theolegy of the ancients; but 
why then is A/emnous furprized at the appearance of 
Uhyffes, whom he looks upon as a God, if fuch fa 


yours were frequent? To this we reply, that it is 


What hiftories of toil could I declare! 
But ftill long-weary’d nature wants sepair 5. 
Spent with fatigue, and f{hrunk with pining faft,. 
My craving bowels flill. require repaft. 
Howe’er the noble, fuff’ring mind. may grieve 
It’s load’ of anguifh, and difdain to live ;. 
Neceffity demands our daily. bread ; 
Hunger is infolent,. and: will be fed. 
But finifh,, O ye peers! what you propofe, 
And let the morrow’s dawn.conclude my woes. 
Pleas’d wil] I faffer aJl the Gods ordain, 
To fee my foil, my fon, my friends, again. 
That view vouchfaf’d, let inftant death furprize + 
With ever-during fhade thefe happy eyes! 
Th’ affembled peers with gen’ral praife approv’d: 
His pleaded reafon, and the fuit he mov’d.. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 
And to.the gifts of balmy fleep repairs... 
Uhfjes in the regal walls alone 
Remain’d: befide him, ona fplendid throne, 
Divine Arete and Alcinous fhone. 
The queen, on nearer view, the gucft furvey’d 
Robid in the garments her own hands had made; 
Not without wonder feen. Then thus began, 
Her words addreffing to the god-like man. 
cer thou not hither, wond’rous ftranger! 
a > 
From fants remote, and o’er a length of fea? 
: Tell 
NOTES. 
the unufualnefs of the time, not the appearance, 
that-furprizes Alcinous; the Gods appeared. either 
at.their facrifices, or in their. journeys;.and there- 
fore he looks upon this vifit as a thing extra- 
ordinary. . , 
t It is very neceffary to recall frequently to the 
reader’s mind the defire Ufffes has to reach his own 
country ; and tofhew that he is abfent not by choice, 
but neceffity ; all the diforders in his kingdoms hap- 
pen by reafon of his abfence : it is therefore necef- 
fary to. fet the defire of his return in the flrongeft 
point of light, that he may not feem acceffary to 
thofe diforders,, by being abfent when it was in his 
power tovreturn. Itis obfervable that UAfes does 
not here make any mention of Penelope, whom he 
fearce ever omits in other places, as one of the 
chief inducements to wifh for-his country; the rea- 
fon of his filenceis, becaufe he is unwilling to abate 
the favour of A/einaus, by a difcovery that would 
thew it was impoffible for him to marry his daugh- 
ter; fuch a difcovery might make the king pro. 
cced more coolly towards his tranfportation’, where- 


‘as it would afterwards be Jefs dangerous, when he: 


has had an opportunity fully to engage hint in his 
favour, 
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Tell then whence art thou? whence that princely 
air? : 
And robes like thefe, fo recent and fo fair ? 

Hard is thé tafk, O princels, you impofe: 
(Thus fighing fpoke the man of many woes) 
"The long, the mournful feries to relate 
Ofall my forrows, {ent by heav’n and fatc! 

Yet what you afk, attend. Ani ifland lies * 
Beyond thefe tracts, and under other fkies, 
Ogygia nam’d, in Ocean’s wat’ry arms: 

Where dwells Calyp/o, dreadful in her charms! 
Remote from Gods or men {fhe holds her reign,t 
Amid the terrors of the rolling main. 

Me, only me, the hand of fortune bere 

Unbleft! to tread that interdi@ted fhore : 

When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps 
Launch’d his red light’ning at our {catter’d fhips: 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll’wers loft, 
Sole on a plank, on boiling furges toft, 

Heav’n drove my wreck th’ Ogygian ifle to find, 
Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 

Met by the Goddefs there with open arms, 

She brib’d my ftay with more than human charms: 
Nay promis’d, vainly promis’d, to beftow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But alf lier blandifhments fuccefslefs prove, 

To banifh from my breaft my country’s love. 

I ftay reluctant fev’n continu’d years, 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears. 

The eighth, fhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or urg’d by Fove, or her own changeful heart. 
A raft was form’d to crofs the furging fea ; 
Herfelf firpply’d the ftores and rich array 5 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In fev’nteen days appear’d your pleafing coatt, 
And woody mountains half in vapours loft. 





NOTES. 

* Homer here gives a fummary of the fubje&t of 
the two preceding books: this recapitulation cannot 
indeed be avoided, becaufe it is neceffary to let di 
éinous into his ftory, and this cannot be done with- 
out a repetition. 

+ Homer has the fecret art of introducing the bett 
inftructions, in the midft of the plaineft narrations. 
He has defcribed the unworthy paflion of the God- 
defs Calpfo, and the indecent advances fhe made to 
detain him from his country. It is poflib'e this re- 
fation might make fume impreflions upon the mind 
of the reader, inconfiflent with exact morality : 
what antidote then does Homer admiinifter to expel 
this poifon? He does not content himfelf with fet- 
ting the challity of /enclope in oppofition to the 
loofe defires of Cahp/o, and fhewing the great ad- 

No. 25. 





Joy touch’d my foul: my foul was joy’d in vain, 
For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main ; 

The wild winds whiftle, and the billows roar; 

‘] he fpliteing raft the furious tempeit tore ; } 
And florms vindictive intercept the fhore. 

Soon as their rage fubfides, the feas I brave 

With naked force, and fhoot along the wave, 

‘Vo reach this ifle: but there my hopes were loft, 
The furge impell’d me on a craggy coafl. 

I chofe the fater fea, and chanc’d to find 

A river’s mouth, impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood ; 

Then took the fhelter of the neighb’ring wood. 
*Twas night ; and cover’d in the foliage deep, 
Jove plung’d my fenfes in the death of fl-ep. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain : 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phebus fhin’d in vain, 

Nor till oblique he flop’d his ev’ning ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. 

Then female voices from the fhore I heard; 

A maid amidft them, Goddefs-like, appear’d : 

To her I fu’d, fhe pity’d my diftrefs ; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue lefs, 

Who from fuch youth could hope confid’rate care ? 
In youth and beauty wifdom is but rare ! t 

She gave me life, reliev’d with juft fupplies 

My wants, and lent thefe robes that ftrike your eyes. 
This is the truth: and oh ye pow’rs on high! 
Forbid that want fhould fink meto a lie. 

To this the king. Our daughter but expreft 
Her cares imperfect to our god-like guctt. 
Suppliant to her, fince firft he chofe to pray, 

Why not herfelf did fhe condu& the way, — 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 
Hero and king! (UAffes thus reply’d) 
Nor blame her faultlefs, nor fufpe& of pride: 
She 
NOTES, oe 
vantage the mortal has over the Goddels; but he 
here difcovers the fountain from whence this weak- 
nefs rifes, by faying, that neither man nor Gods 
frequented this ifaud ; on one hand the abtence of 
the Gods, and on the other the infrequency of ob- 
jets made her yield at the fight of the firtt chat up. 
pears. Every object is dangerous in folitude, clpe- 
cially, as Homer exprefles it, if we have no com- 
merce with the Gods, 

{In the preceding line VA/es {peaks of Manju aa, 
yet immediatcly changes the words into the mafcu- 
line gender. Homer rakes this alteration to pay 
the greater compliment to Nanficaa, and he intenas 
to exprefs by it, that neither woman norman of her 
years could be expeQed to have fuch remarkable 
diferetion, 
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She bad.me follow in th’ attendant train; 
But fear and rev’rence did my fteps detain, 
Left rath fufpicion might alarm thy mind: 
Man’s of a jealous and miftaking kind. 

Far from my foul (be cry’d) the Gods efface 
All wrath ill-grounded, and fufpicion bafe! 
Whiate’er is honeit, ilranger, I approve, 
fund would to Phabus, Pallas, and ts Fove, 

Such us thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor tron unwilling to be call’d my fon. * 

Tr fich alliance could’i{t thou with to join, 

A pilace flor'd with treafures fhould be thine. 
Dut if relulaut, who fhall force thy ftay ? ] 
Fave bids to fet the ftranger on his way, 

And fhips {hall wait thee with the morning ray. j 
Till then Jct flamber clofe thy.careful eyes ; 

Lhe wakeful mariners fhall watch the fkies, 

And feize the moment when the breezes rife: 
‘Then gently waft thee to the pleafing fhore, 

W nere thy foul refts, and labour is no more. 
Faras Eudbeca tho’ thy country lay, 

Our fhips with eafe tranfport thee in a day. 
‘Yhither of old, earth’s + giant-fon to view, , 

On wings of winds with Rhadumanth they flew: 


NO TE 5. 





* The ancients obferve, that Aleious very art- | 


4, 








fully inferts this propofition to Uses, to prove his 
veracity. If he hadembraced it without hefitation, 
he would have concluded him an impoflor ; for it 
is not conccivable that he fhould rejeét all the temp- 
tation to marriage male him by Culyp/o a Goddels, 





and yet immediate:y embrace this offer of Alcinaus | 


to marry his daughter. But-if we tase the pallage 
in atother fenfe, and believe that Alefaous fpoke fin- 
cercly without any fecret fufpicions, yet his conduct 
ie juftifiable. Ir has, we confefs, appeared fhock- 
thy, that dleieus, a king, fhould at the very firfl 
jnterview offer his daughter to a flranger, who 
might be a vagrant and impofter: butexaruples are 
fyequent in antiquity of marriages tins concluded 
between flrangers, and with as little hefitagon : 
thus Belleraplon, Tyedeus, acd Peliayecs were warricd. 
Great perfoneges regarded not riches, but were on- 
VW felicitous to precure worthy hufbiauds for thei 
dauehters, and birth and vireuc were the befl re- 
cominendations. 

+ Firs. 

“Old foner had given the true fituation of Corcyra 
asit really Hes oppofite to Apirus, yet the hyberbole 
Gifarme thence to Ande and returning inthe fare 
day hed been ucerty an impofliblity: 5 for in fail- 
fog Mather they mali pale the fentan and deartan feas, 
ard double the fvepancus. Vutthe Sdtion is yet 





} near 
poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible ampli- 
| fications? Jr may be anfwered, if he had put thefe 
f extravagancics into the month of Udfes he’ had 


Beant to sutertatn themfelves with wild 





This land, from whence their morning courfe begun, 
Saw them returning with the fetting fun. $ 

Your eyes fhall witnefs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext’rous, and how fleet our fail, 
When juftly tim’d with equal fweep they row, 

And Ocean whitens in long tracts below. 

Thus he. No word th’ experienc’d man replies, 
But thus to heav’n (and heav’n-ward lifts his eyes) 
O Feve! O father! what the king accords 
Do thou make perfe@t! facred be his words! 

Wide o’er the world Aleinous’ glory thine! 
Let fame be his, and ah! my country mine! 

Mean-time Arere, for the hour of reft 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov’ring veft: 
Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
And the thick carpets fpread with bufy care. 
With torct-es blazing in their hands they paft, 
And finifh’d all their queen’s command with hafte: 
Then gave the fignal to the willing gueft: 

He rofe with pleafure, and retir’d to reft. . 
There foft extended, to the murm’ring found 
Of the high porch, Ujfes {leeps profound ! 
Within, releas’d from cares Aleincus lies 5 

Aud faft befide, were clos’d Arefe’s eyes. 





NOTE S. 
bolder, by the poct’s placing it fill more diftant, 
the fortunate Iflands. But then is the 


been unpardonable, but they fuit well with the 
character of Alcinous: they let UAfés into his dif- 


} polition, and he appears-to be ignorant, credulous, 
f and oftentatious. 


This was neceflary, that UA/es 
might know how to adapt himfelf to his humour, 


h and engage his afiftance; and this he actually brings 


about by raifing his wonder and efteem by fories, 


} that could not fail to pleafe fuch an ignorant and 
 credulous perfon as 
| cians were fo pufled up with their conilane felicity 


leinous.  Betides, the Phiwa- 
and the protection of the Gods, that they thought 
nothing impoflible; upon this opinion all thefe 
hyperboles ave founded: and this ayrees too well 
with human nature; the more happy men are, the 
more Hivh aml extravagantly they lik, and are too 
chimeras 
which have no exiftence but in the imagination. 


A Phe moral then ta thele fables of dfefnonus is, that a 
fe confiamt ferics of happine!s intoxieates the mind, 


and that moderation is atten learned in the fehool of 
adverlity, 
Vhis book takes up no tenger time than the 
evening Gl the thirty-fecond day. 
a “Vhe 
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Alcinous calls a council, in which it is refelued to tranfport Ulyfles into his country. After which, [plendid 
entertainments are made, where the celebrated mufician and poet Demodocus plays and fings to the : Lusfis. 


They next proceed to the gamesy. 
the admiration of all the {pectators. 


the race, the wrefiling, difcus, &c. where Ulylles cafts a prodigious length, to 
They return again to the banquet, and Demodocus fings the loves of Mars 


‘and Venus. Ulytles, after a compliment to the poet, defires him to fing the introduion of the wiaden horfe 
into Vyoy ; which fubjcé? provoking his tears, Alcinous inguires of his guoft his name, parentage, and fortunes. 





OW fair Aurzra lifts her golden ray, 

And all the ruddy orient flames with day: 
Alcinous, avid the chief, with dawning light, . 
Rofe inftant from the flumbers of the night ; 





; NOTES. 

% This book hasbeen fevercly cenfured by fome 
falfe critics. Demadscus, they fay, lings the luft of 
the Gods at the fealt of Aicinous ; and they. take of- 
fence at the adultery of Adars and Menus. But -to 
know whether a thing be well, or il fpoken, we 
mull not only cxamine the thing whether it be good 
or ill, but we mutt alfo have regard to him that 
fpeaks or acts, and to the perfon to whom the poet 
addreftes ; for the charaéter of the perfon who 
fpeaks, and of him to whom he fpeaks, makes that 
to be good, which would not come well from the 
mouth of any other perfon, It is on this account 
we vindicdte AZaver with refpeét to the immorality 
that is found in the fable of the adultery of Adars and 
Fenuss we moll conlider that it is ncither the poet, 
nor his hero, that recites that flory; bue a Phwactan 
fings it to Phedeias, a loft dheminate people, ata 
fellival. Befides, it is allowable even in grave and 
moral writings to introduce vicious perlons, who 


Then to the.council feat they bend their way, 
And fill the fhining thrones along the bay.t 
Meanwhile Minerva in her guardian care 


Shoots from the flarry vault thfo’ ficlds of air ; 
In 





NOT E 9. 
defpife the Gods; and is not the poet obliged to 
adapt his poetry to the character of fuch perfons? 
And had it not becn an abfurdity in him to have 
given us a philofophical or moral fong before a 
people who would be pleafed with nothing but 
gaicty and effeminacy? ‘Vhe moral thar we are to 
draw from this flory is, that an idle and foft courte 
of life is the fource of all criminal pleafures; ant 
that thofe perfons who lead fuch lives, are generally 
pleafed to hear fuch florics, as make their betters 
partakers in the fume vices “Vhis relation of Lfaner 
isa ufeful Ieffon to them who defire to live virtue. 
oully ; and it teaches, chat if we would not be vuilty 
of fuch vices, we mull avoid fuch a method of life 
as incvitably leads to the pradice of thant 

+ Phis place of council was between the two 
ports, where the temple of Neplie dood; probably, 
like that in the fecond book, open to the ai. ‘ 
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In form a herald of the king the flies * 

From peer to peer, and thus inceffant cries. 
Nobles and chiefs who rule Pheacta’s fates, 

The king in council your attendance waits: 

A prince of grace divine your aid implores, t 

Over unknown feas arriv’d from unknown fhores. 
She {poke, and fudden with tumultuous founds 

Of throngirig multitudes the fhore rebounds: 

At once the feats they fill: andevery eye 

Gaz’d, as before fome brother of the fky. 

Pallas ith grace divine his form improves, £ 

More high he treads, and more enlarg’d he moves : 

She theds celeitial bloom, regard to draw, 

And gives a dignity of mien, to awe, 

With ttrength the future prize of fame to play, 

And gather all the honours of the day. 


NOTES. 

# It may be afked what occafion there is to intro- 
duce a Goddefs, to perform an action that might 
have been as well cxecuted by a real herald # We 
anfwer, that this Adzerva is either Fame, which in- 
forms the Pheacians that a ftranger of uncommon 
figure is arrived, and upon this report they aifem- 
ble; or it implies, that this affembly was made by 
the wiflom of the peers, and confequently a poet 
may alcribe it to the Goddefs of Wildom, it being 
the effeét of her infpiration. The poet by the in- 
trodu@ion of a Deity warns us, that fomething of 
importance is to fucceed; this is to be ufhered in 
with fo'emnity, and confequently the appearance 
of Minerva in this place is not unnecelfary: the 
action of importance to be defcribed is no lefs than 
the change of the fortunes of Uhfes; it is from this 
affembly that his affairs take a new turn, and haften 
to a happy re-eltablifhment. 

+ Minerva {peaks thus in favour of Uhffes, to 
excite the curiofity of the Pheacians: and indeed 
the fhort fpeech is excellently adapted to this pur- 
pofe. They were fond of ftrangers: the Goddefs 
therefore tells them, that a ftranger is arrived of a 
God-like appearance. They admired outward fhew, 


he is therefore defcribea as a man of extraordinary | 


beauty, and Adimerva for this reafon immediately 
impreves it. 

{ This circumftance has been repeated feveral 
times almoft in the fame words, fince the beginning 
of the Ody. Th any other poct they might have 
‘been thought to proceed from B poverty of inven- 
tion, though certainly not in) #fomer, in whom 
there is rather a fuperfluity than barrennefs. Per- 
haps having once faid a thing well, he defpaired of 
improving if, and fo repeated it 5 or perhaps he in- 
fended to inculcate this truth, that all our accom- 
pliihments, as beauty, ftrength, Gc. are the gifts 


' 





Then from his glitt’ring throne A/cincus rofe: § 
Attend, he.cry’d, while we our will difclofe, 
Your prefent aid this god-like flranger craves, 
Toft by rude tempeft thro’ a war of waves: 
Perhaps from realms that view the rifing day, 

Or nations fubje& to the weftern ray. 
Then grant, what here all fons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliGion never pleads in vain:) 

e chofen youths prepar’d, expert to try 
The vaft profound, and bid the veffel fly: 
Launch thg tall bark, and order ev’ry oar, 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour ; 
Inftant you failors to this tafk attend, 
Swift to the palace, ail ye pcers afcend ; 
Let none to ftrangers honours due difclaim ? 
Bethere Demedscus, the bard of fame, 

Taught 


-NOTES. 
of the Gods; and being willing to fix it upon the 
mind, he dwells upon it, and inferts it in many 
places. Here indeed it has a particular propricty, 
as it is a circumftance that firft engages the Phaa- 
cians in the favour of Uses: his beauty was his 
firft recommendation, and confequently the poet 
with great judgment fets his hero off to the beft ad- 
vantage, it being an incident from which he dates 
all his future happinefs; and therefore to be infifted 
upon with a particular folemnity. 

§ It might be expected that Uh/és, upon whofe 
account alone Alcineus calls this affembly, fhould 
have made his condition known, and fpoken him- 
felf to the Pheacians ; whereas he appears upon the 
ftage as a mute perfon, and the multitude departs - 
intirely ignorant of his name and fortunes. It may 
be anfwered, that this was not a proper time for 
a fuller difcovery, the poct defers it till ene had 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the games, and fully raifed 
their curiofity. It is for the fame reafon that Uj/ffes 
is filent; if he had fpoken he could not have avoided 
to let them into the knowledge of his condition, but 
the contrary method is greatly for his advantage, and 
affures him of fuccefs from the recommendation of 
aking. But there is another, and perhaps a better 
reafon, to be given for this filence of UAffes: the 
poct referves the whole ftory of his fufferings for an 
entire and uninterrupted narration; if he had now 
made any difcovery, he mutt afterwards either have 
fallen into tautology, or broken the thread of the 
relation, fothat it would not have been of a picce, 
but wanted continuity.  Befides, it comes with 
more weight at once, than if it had been made at 
feveral times, and confequently makes a deeper im- 
preflion upon the memory and pation of the 
auditors. 





"Taught by the Gods to pleafe, when high he fings* 
The vocal lay refponfive to the ftrings. 

Thus fpoke the prince: th? attending peers obey, 
In ftate they move; Alcinous leads the way: , 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 
At once the failors to their charge arife: 
They launch the veffel, arid unfurl the fails, 
And ftretch the fwelling canvas to the gales ; ; 
Then to the palace moves a gath’ring throng, 
Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along : 
Now all accefles to the dome are fill’d ; 
Eight boars, the choiceft of the herd, are kill’d: 
Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 
To crown the feaft; fo wills the bounteous king. 
The herald now arrives, and guides along 
The faced matter of celeftial fong: 
Dear to the Mufe! who gave his days to flow t 
With mighty bieflings, mix’d with mighty woe: 





NOTES. 
* Homer here infinuates that all good and great 
qualities are the gifts of God. He fhews us like- 
wife, that mufic was conftantly made ufe of in the 
courts of all the oriental princes; we have feen Phe- 
mius in Ithaca, afecondin Lacedemon with Menelaus, 
and Demsdocus here with Alcinous, The Hebrews 
were likewife of remarkable {kill in mufic; every 
one knows what effet the harp of David had upon 
the fpirit of Saul. Solomon tells us, that he fought 
out finging. men and finging women to entertain 
him, the thefe in Homer, at the time of feafling: 
‘thus another oriental writer compares mufic at fealts 
to an emerald inclofed in gold 5 as « fignet of an eme- 
vald fet in a work of gold, fo is the melody of mufic with 
pleafant wine. Ucclef. xxxii. 6, 

_ + Ithas been generally thought that Homer repre- 
fents himfelf in the perfon of Demadéscus ; and fome 
imagine that this pailage pave occafion to the an- 
cients to believe that Afojer was blind. But thathe 
really was blind, is teftified by himfelf in bis hymn 
to Apollo, which Thucydides alterts to be the genuine 
peedution of Homer, and quotes it as fuch in his 
hiflory, as follows: “ Ovirgins, if any perfon afks 
you who is he, the moft pleafing of all poets, who 
frequents this place, and who is he who moft de- 
Nights you? reply, he is a blind man, &e.") It is 
trac, there are many features in the two pocts that 
bear a great refemblance 5 Densedscus fines divinely, 
the fane is true of Flanwers Demed.cus tings the ad- 
ventures of the Greeks before Prey, fo docs Maner 
in his /ifeds) this be true, it mutt be allowed 
that dfaaer has found outa way of commending 
himfelf very ardully: had he fpoken plainly, be 
had been extravagantly vain; bue by this indire® 


Wer use 
No. 25. 
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With clouds of darknefs quench’d his vifual ray, 
But gave him {kill to raife the lofty lay. 

High on a radiant throne fublime in ftate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fat: 

With filver fhone the throne ; his lyre well flrung 
To rapt’rcus founds, at hand Pontenous hung: 
Before his feat a polifh’d table fhines, 

And a full goblet foams with gen’rous wines: 
His food a herald bore: and now they fed 3 

And now the rage of craving hunger iled. 

Then fir’d by all the Mufe, aloud he fings 

‘The mighty deeds of demi-gods and kings : 
From that tierce wrath the noble fong arofe, 
That made Uhffes and Achilles focs : 

How o’er the teaft they doom the fall of Tray; . 
The fern debate Afrides hears with joy: t 

For heav’n foretold the contelt, when he trod 
‘Lhe marble threfhold of the Delphic God, 
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Curious — 


' NOTES. 
way of praife, the 


either folely to Demodecus, or obliquely to tomer. 


reader is at liberty to apply: it~ 


It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordi~ - 


nary care of Demodocus his brother poet, and intro~ 
duces him as a perfon of great diftinétion. 


He calls: 


him in this book the hero Demedocus : he places him - 
on a throne ftudded with filver, and gives him an - 


herald for his attendant ; nor is he lefs careful to ~~ 


provide for his entertainment, he has a particular 
table, and a capacious bowl fet before him to drink 
as often as he had a mind, as the original expreffes 
it. Some merry wits have turned the laft circum- 
ffance into raillery, and infinuate that Famer in 
this place as well as in the former means himfelf in 
the perfon of Demaedocus, an intimation that, he 
would not be difpleafed to. meet with the like 
hofpitality. 

{ This paflage needs an explanation. In the 
Thad the generals fup with s‘eamennon with fobriety 
and moderation; andif in the Odj//éy we fee Achil 
les and. Uhfjes in contention to the great fatisfaclion 
of Agamemnon, it ts becaule thefe contentionsare of 
ufe to his affairs; they contend whether force or 


: 


flratagem is to be employed to take Troy s dehilles, 


after the death of Fec?or, perfuaded ty. allaudt it by 
florm, Ges by Itratagem. "Phere is a further 
reafon given for the fatisfaétion which eiamenin sn, 


exprefles at che contefl of thete two heroes 5 before - 


the opening of the war of Jrsy he contulted the 
oracle concerning the iffie of its dpeils anlivercd, 
that Zrey fhould be taken when two princes moll 
renowned for wifdom and valour fhould contend at 
a facrifice of the Gods 5 Aeamemnon rejoices to fee 
the predi@tion fulfilled, knowing that the diflrne- 

5 PR Rios 


. 
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Curious to learn the counfels of the tky, . 

- Ere yet he lous’d the rage of war on Trvy. 
Touch’d at the fong, Uses flrait refign’d * 

To foft affiGion all his manly mind: 

Before his eyes the purple veft he drew, 

Induflrious to conceal the falling dew: 

But when the mufic paus’d, he ceas’d to fied 

‘The flowing tear, and rais’d his drooping head : 

And lifting to the Gods a goblet crown’d, 

He pour’d a pure libation to the ground. 

‘Tranfported with the fong, the lift’ning train 

Again with loud applaufe demand the ftrain : 

Again Udfes veil’d his penfive head, 

Again unmann’d, a fhow’r of forrow thed : 
Conceal’d he wept: the king obferv’d alone 

The filent tear, and heard the fecret groan : 

Then to the bard aloud: O ceafe to fing, 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute th’ harmonious ftring ; 
Enough the fealt has pleas’d, enough the pow’r’ 
Of heav’nly fong has crown’d the genial hour! 
see NOTE», 
tion of Trsy was at hand, the oracle being accom- 
plithed:by the conteft of Ujfes and Achziles. 

* Many.objeGtions may be made againft this re- 
lation: it may feem to offend againft probability, 
and appears fomewhat ineredible, that Derodocus 
fhould thus Juekily pitch pon the war of Trey for the 
fubjet of his feng, and ftill more happily upon the 
deeds of UiifJes; tor inftance, a man may die of an 
apoplexy, this is probable; -but that this fhould 
happen juft when the poet has occafion for it, is in 
Jome degree incredible. But this objection will 
ceafe, if we confider not only that the war of Troy 
was the greateft event of thofe ages, and confe- 
quently might be the common fnbje@ of entertain- 
ment; but alfo that it is not Jfomer or, Demodocus 
who reiates the {tory, but the Mufe who _ infpires 
it: Homer feveral times in this book afcribes the 
fong to immediate infpiration; and this fupernatural 
afliftance reconciles it to human probability, and 
the flory becomes credible when it is fuppofed to be 
xelated by a Deity. It may be obje&cd, that a fuf- 
ficient caufe for this violence of tears is not appa- 
sent; for why fhould Ufj/Jes weep to hear his own 
rave atchievements, efpecially when nothing ca- 
Janvitous is recited § This indeed would be impro- 
bable, if that were the whole of what the poct fung: 
but Jfomer ouly gives us the heads of the fong, a 
few fhetches of a Jarger draught, and leaves fome- 
thing to be filled up by the imagination of the rea- 
der. has for inflance, the words of Demodocus 
called to the mind of UAfes all the hardthips he 
ad undergone during a ten years war, all the {ccnes 





Inceffant in the games your ftrength difplay, 
Conteft, ye brave, the honours of the day! 

That pleas’d th’ admiring ftranger may proclaim 
In diftant regions the Péceacian fame : 


4 None wield the gauntlet with fo dire a fway, + 


Or fwifter in the race devour the way : 

None in the leap {pring with fo ftrong a bound, 

Or firmer, in the wreftling, prefs the ground. 
Thus {poke the king ; th’ attending peers obey: 

In ftate they move, A/cinous leads the way : 


His golden lyre Demodocus un{trung, 


High on acolumn in the palace hung: 
And guided by a herald’s guardian cares, 
Majettic to the Jifts of Fame repairs. 

Now fwarms the populace ; a countlefs throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
The games begin ; ambitious of the prize, t 
Acroneus, Theon, and Eretmeus rife ; 

The prize Ocyalus and Prymncus claim, 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 
‘There 





NOTES. 
of horror he had beheld, and the lofs and fufferings 
of all his friends. And no doubt he might weep 
even for the calamities he brought upon TZ7roy, an 
ingenuous nature cannot be infenfible when any of 
it’s own fpecies fuffers. The Trojans were his ene- 
mies, but ftill they were men, and compaffion is 
due even to unfortunate enemies. Wedoubt not but 
it will be allowed, that there is here fufficient caufe 
to draw tears from a hero, unlefsa hero muft be 
{uppofed to be divefted of humanity. 

+ It may be afked how Alcinous could make fuch 
an affertion, and give the preference to his people 
before all nations, when he neither knew, nor was 
known to, any heroes out of his own ifland? We 
anfwer that he fpeaks like a Pheacian, with often- 
tation and vanity. Befides it is natural for all peo- 
ple to form, not illaudably, too favourable a judg- 
ment of their own country: and this agrees with 
the character of the Pheucians in a more particular 
manner, who called themfelves the favourites of the 
Gods. ie 

$ Homer very judicioufly paffes over thefe games 
in a few lines, having in the Jad exhaufted that 
fubjeét ; he there enlarged upon them, becaufe they 
were effential ornaments, it being neceffary that 
Patroclus fhould be honoured by his friend with the 
utmoft folemnity. Here they are only introduced 
oceafionally, and therefore the poet haftens to things 
more requifite, and carries on the thread of his 
flory. But then it may be afked, why are they 
mentioned at all, and what do they contribute to 
the re-eftablifhment of Uses? It is evident that they 

are 
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_ There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fatn’d Amphialus, Pelyneus’ heir: 

Euryalus, \ike Mars terrific, rofe,* 

Whien cladin wrath he withers hofts of foes: 

Naudolides with grace unequall’d fhone, 

Or equall’d by Lasdamas afone. 

With thefe came forth Ambafineus the ftrong ; 

And three brave fons, from great Alcinous {prung. 
Rang’d in a line the ready racers ftand,. 

Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand: 

Swift as on-wings of wind upborne they fly, 

And drifts of rifing duft involve the fky: 

Before the reft, what {pace the hinds allow + 

Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow; 

Clytoneus {prung: he wing’d the rapid way, 

And bore th’ unrival’d honours of the day. 

With fierce embrace the brawny wreftlers join; 

The conqueft, great Luryalus, is thine. 

Amphialus fprung forward with a bound, 

Superior in the leap, a length of ground : 

From £latreus’ {trong arm the difcus flies, 

And fings with unmatch’d force along the fkies. 

And Lasdame whirls high, with dreadful fway, 

The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 





- NOTE S. 
are not without an happy effect, they give Uses an 
opportunity to fignalize his character, to engage 
the king and the peers in his favour, and this indu- 
ces them to convey him to hisown country, which 
is one of the moft material incidents in the whole 
Odyffey. : 

= The reafon why this figure of terror was in- 
troduced amongft an unwarlike nation, upon an oc- 
cafion contrary to the general defcription in the 
midft of games and diverfions, is, that the poet 
might diftinguifh the character of Luryalus, to force 
it upon our obfervation ; he being the perfon who 
ufes Uses with roughnefs and inhumanity, and is 
the only peer that is defcribed with a fword, which 
he gives to Ulpfes to repair his injury. 

+ This image drawn from rural affairs is now be- 
come obfolete, and gives us no diftin& idea of the 
diftance between Clytoneus and the other racers ; but 
this obfcurity arifes not from Homer’s want of per- 
{picuity, but from the change which has happened 
in the method of tillage, and from a length of time 
which has effaced the diflin@ image which was ori- 
ginally flamped upon it; fo that what was underftood 
univerfally in thedays of Z7omer is grown almoft un- 
intelligible to pofterity. The teams of mules were 
placed at fome diftance from the teams of oxen; the 
mule being more fwift in his Jabour than the ox, 
and confequently more ground was allowed to 


‘While thus the peerage in the games contends, 
In a& to fpeak, Laodamas afcends: 
O friend, he cries, the ftranger feems well fkill’d 
To try th’ illuftrious labours of the field: : 
I deem him brave; then grant the brave man’s 
claim, 
Invite the hero to his fhare of fame. 
What nervous arms he boafts! how firm his tread !- 
His limbs how turn’d! how broad his fhoulders 
fpread ! 
By age unbroke! but all confuming caret 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength that time would (pare: 
Dire is the ocean, dread in all it’s forms! 





Man mutt decay, when iman contends with florms. 


Well haft thou fpoke, (Zuzyalus replies) 
Thine is the gueft, invite him thou to rife, 
Swift at the word advancing from the croud 
He made obeifance, and thus fpoke aloud. 

Vouchfafes the rev’rend f{tranger to difplay 
His manly worth, and fhare the glorions day? 
Father, arife! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the folemn games. 

To fame arife! for what more fame can yield 
Than the fwift race, or conflict of the field ? 
Steal 





NOTES. 
the mule than the ox by the hufbandman. This 
gives us an idea that Ciytoneus was the toremoft of 
the racers, but how much is not to be difcovered 
with any certainty. The fame defcription occurs 
in the tenth book of the J/rad. 

t Itisin the original literally, be zvants not youth 
this is fpoken according to appearance only, for 
Uhfjes muft be fuppofed to be above forty, having 
fpent twenty years in the wars of 7rsy, and in his 
return to his country. It is.trne Hefied calls a per- 
fon a youth, who was forty years of age, but this: 
muft be underftood with fome allowance, unlefs we 
fuppofe that the life of man was longer in the times 
of Hefiod, than in thefe later ages; the contrary of 
which appears from many places in Homer, where 
the fhortnefs of man’s life is compared to ‘the 
leaves of trees, ce. But what the poct here re- 
lates is very juftifiable, for the youth which UA/fes 
appears to have, proceeds from Minerva, it is “not 
a natural quality, but conferred by the immediate 
operations of a Goddefs. This fpecch conclndes 
with an addrefs of great beauty; Laodumas invites 
Ubffes to act in the games, yet at the fame time 
furnifhes him with a decent excufe, to decline the 
invitation if it be againft his inclinations; fhonld 
he refufe, he imputes the refulal to his calamities, nut 
to any want of fkill, or perfonal inability. 
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Steal from corroding care one tranfient day, 
To glory give the fpace thou haft to ftay ; 
Short is the time, and lo! ev’n now the gales 
Call thee aboard, and ftretch the fwelling fails. 

Yo whom with fighs UA/es gave reply: * 
Ah why th’? ill-fuiting paftime muft I try? 

“Fo gloomy care my thoughts alone are free 5 
Hil the gay fports with troubled hearts agree: 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much-affliéted, much-induring man! - 

Who fuppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A {needy voyage to his native fhores. 

Wide wanders Lasdame, thy erring tongue, 
The fports of glory to the brave belong, 
(Retorts Luryalus :) he boafts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the fons of fame. . 
A wand'zing merchant he frequents the main, 
Some mean fea-farer in purfuit of gain ; 
Stndious of freight, in naval trade well {kill’d, 
But dreads th” athletic labours of the field. 

Incens’d U//fés with a frown replies, 
© forward to proclaim thy foul unwife! 

With partial hands the Gods their gifts difpenfe; 
Some greatly think, fome {peak with manly fenfe; 
Here heav’n an elegance of form denies, 

But wifdom the defeé of form fupplies: 

This man with energy of thought controuls, 
And fteals with modetft violence our fouls, 

He fpeaks referv’dly, buthe fpeaks with force, 
Nor can one werd be chang’d but for a worfe; 
In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazingcroud reveres. 
While others beauteous as th’ atherial kind, 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward fhow heav’n gives thee to excel, 
But heav’n denies the praife of thinking well. 


a 





NOTE S. 

* Thefe are the firft words fpoken by Uhfes be- 
fore the Phaacians; aud we cannot but be curious 
to know how he makes his addrefs to engage a peo- 
ple, in whom he has no peifonal interefl, in his fa- 
vour, His fpecch is excellently adapted to this pur- 
pofe: he reprefents himfelf as a fuppliant to the 
king and ail the affemb’y ; and all fuppliants being 
efleemed facred, heat once makes it a duty in all 
the alfembly to proteét him ; if they refule to aflifl 
him, they become guilty of no. lefs a crime, than a 
violation of the Jaws of hofpitality. 

+ It may be thought that (4/es, both here and 
in his fubfequent fpeech, is too oftentatious, and that 
he dwells more than modefly allows upon his own 
accomplifhments + but felf-praife is fomcetimes no 
fanlt.. What Uses here {peaks is not a boafl, but 
a juflification. Perfons in difticfs may fpeak of 


Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern’d tongue, 
And, youth, my gen’rous foul refents the wrong: 
Skill’d in heroic exercife, I claim t 
A poft of honour with the fons of fame: 
Such was my boaft, while vigour crown’d my days, 
| Now care furrounds me, and my force decays; 
Inur’d a melancholy part to bear, 
In fcenes of death, by tempeft and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair’d, no more I wave 
To prove the hero. Slander ftings the brave. 
. Then flriding forward with a furious bound, 
Hewrench’da rocky fragment from the ground: 
| By far more pond’rous, and more huge by far, 
Than what Pheacia's-fons difcharg’d in air. 
Fierce from his arm th’ enormous load’ he flings ; 
Sonorous thro’ the fhaded air it {ings ; 
Couch’d to the earth, tempeftuous as it flies, 
The crowd gaze upwards while it cleaves the fkics. 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
: Down rufhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 
Thatinftant Pallas, burfting froma cloud,. 
Fix’d a diftinguifh’d mark, and cry’d aloud: 
Ev'n he who fightlefs wants his vifual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day: 
Thy fignal throw tranfcends the utmoft bound’ 
Of ev’ry champion, by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ftrongeft.of the train 
Arife to throw: the itrongeft throws in vain. 
She fpoke ; and momentary mounts the fky: 
| The friendly voice Ui/fes hears with joy ; 
Then thus aloud, (clare with decent pride) 
Rife ye Pheacians, try your force, he ery’d 3 
If with this throw the ftrongeft cafter vye, . 
Still, further ftill, I bid the difcus fly. _° 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the fwifteft rac rs o. the field! 
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Stand 





NOT ES. 
. themfelves with dignity: it fhews a. greatnefs of 
foul, and that they bear up againfl the ftorms of for- 
tune with bravery: they have ton much courage to- 
fly to pity and commiferation, which betray defpair 
and an hopelefs condition: fuch a man ftrugeling 
with il] fortune fhews himfelf a champion, and if 
by a bravery of fpeech he transforms himfelf fsom: 
iniferable and abject, into bold and noble, he is not 
to be cenfiired as vain or obflinate, but great and ine 
vincible.  Belides, it was neceflary to thew him- 
felfia perfon of figure and diftin@ion, to recommend 
hrs condition to the PhAwacians: he was a flranger 
to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a pro- 
-bable method to engage their affiftance by acquaint- 
tug them with his worth; he deferibes him {elf as 
unfortunate, but yetas at hero in advertity.: : 
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Stand forth, ye wreftlers, who thefe paftimes grace! 

I wield the gauntlet, and I run the race. 

In fuch heroic games I yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laodamas alone: 

Shall I with brave Lacdamas contend ? * 

A frierid is facred, and I ftile him friend. 

Ungen’rous were the man, and bafe of-heart, 

Who takes: the kind, and pays th’ ungrateful 
art 5: 

Chiefly. he man, in foreign realms confin’d, 

Bafe to his friend, to his own intereft blind: 

All, all your heroes I this day defy, 

Give me aman that we our might may try ! 

Expert in ev’ry art, I boaft the fkill 

To give the feather’d arrows wings to kill ; 

Should a whole hoft at once difcharge the bow, t 

My well-aim’d fhaft with death prevents the foe: 

Alone fuperior in the field of Tray, 

Great Phileéetes taught the fhaft to fly. 

From all the fons of earth unrival’d praife 

I juftly claim; but yield te-better days, 





NOTES 


* Nothing can be more artful’than this addrefs of 


Uhffes s he finds a way, in the middle ef a bold chal- 
lenge, to fecure himfelf of a powerful'advocate, by 
paying an ingenious and laudable deference to his 
friend. 

+. There is an ambiguity in the original, and it 
nyay imply either, that if Uf/es and his friends were 
atthe fame time to aim’ their arrows againft-an 
enemy, his arrows-would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions: or 
that if his enemies had -bent all their bows at. once 
again{t him, yet his fhaft would-reach his adverfary 
before they could difcharge their arrows. Vhe 
latter argues the greater intrepidity and prefence of 
mind: it fhews Uses in the extremity of danger ca- 
pable of adting. with calmnefs and ferenity, and 
fhooting with the fame. certainty and fteadincefs, 

‘though multitudes: of enemies indanger his life. 
We have followed this explication as it is nobler, 
and fhews Uiyfjes to be a confummate hero, 

t This Zurytus was king of OLchalia, famous for 
his fkill in archery; he propofed his daughter /dcle 
in marriage to any perfon that could conquer him 
at the exercife of the bow. Later writers differ 
from Flomer concerning Eurytus. They write that 
Hercules overcame him, and he denying his daugh- 
ter, was flain, and his daughter made captive by 
Hercules: whereas Flamer writes that he was killed 
by Apollo, that, is, died.a fudden death, according to 
the import of that expreffion. The ancients differ 
much about OLchalia; fome place it in Huda, 


No, 26. : 





To thofe fam’d days when great Alcides rofe, 

And £urytus, who bad the Gods be foes: 

(Vain Euryrus, whofe art became his crime, ¢ 

Swept from the earth he perifh’d in his prime ; 

Sudden th’ irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durft defy the bowyer God.) 

In fighting fields as far the fpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well-drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the conteft I decline, § 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I refign, 

a ftorms and hunger worn: age well may fail, { 
hen ftorms and hunger both at once aiffail, 
Abath’d, the numbers hear the god-like man, 

Till great A/cineus mildly thus began. 
Well halt thou fpoke, and well thy gen’rous tongue - 

With decent pride refutes-a public wrong: 

Warm are thy words, but warm without offence; 

Fear only fools, fecure:in men of fenfe : 

Thy worth is known. Them hear- our-country’s: 

claim, 

And bear.to heroes our-heroic fame ; 

In 
NOTES. 

and fonte in Meffenia; but Homer in the Iliad places 

it in Theffaly, tor he mentions with! it’ Trico and 

Ithomé, which were cities of Thifaly.r 
§ This is dire@ly-contiary to his challenge in the 

beginning of: the: fpeech; where’ he mentions: the 

race amongft'the other games. How then is this: 
difference to be reconciled? Very naturally. Uh/fes : 


‘fpeaks with a.generous warmth, and is tranfported 


with anger in the beginning of his oration: here the - 
heat of it is cooled, and cenfequently reafon takes : 
place, .and-he has time to reflect, that a man‘fo dif. 


abled by calamities is not an equal.match for a. 


younger and lefs fatigued antagonift.. This is an 
exact reprefentation of human: nature; when our 
paflions remit, the vehemence of our fpeech remits; 
at firft he fpeaks like a man in anger, here like the 
wife Ulfes: It is obfervable, that UAfes all along 
maintains-a decency and reverence towards the 
Gods; even: while his anger feems to: be -mafler 
over -his. reafon ; he gives Lurytus.as an example 
of the juft vengeance of heaven, and fhews him- 
felf in avery oppofite light: he is. fo far from 
contending with the Gods, that hé allows himfelf 
to be. inferior to fame other .heroes: .an inflance of 
modefty. 

|| This:paffage appears to refer to the late ftorms 
and hripwreck,.and the long abftinence UA/fis fuf- 
fered in failing from Cabpfo to the fheaciun . 
ifland ; for when Naufieaa tound him, he -wassal- 
moft dead with hunger, as. appears fram the. fixth 
book .of the Odfey, 

Sy 
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In diftant realms our glorious deeds difplay, * 
Repeat them frequent.in the genial day ; 


When bleft with eafe thy woes and wand’rings end, 


‘Teach them thy confort, bid thy fons attend ; 

How lov’d of “Fove he crown’d our fires with praife, 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 

Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boalt the glories of th? athletic field; 

We in the courfe unrival’d {peed difplay, 

Or thro” czrulean billows plow the way, 

‘To drefs, to dance, to fing our fole delight, 

The feaft or bath by day, and love by night: 

Rife then ye {kill’d in meafures; let him bear-- 

Your fame to men that breathe a diftant air: 

And faithful fay, to you the pow’rs belong 

Torace, to fail, to dance, to chaunt the fong. 
But, herald, to the palace fwift repair, 

And the foft lyre to grace our paftimes bear. 
Swift at the word, obedient to the king 

The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 

Up rofe nine feniors, chofen to furvey 

The future games, the judges of the day: 

With inftant care they mark a fpacious round, 

And level forthe dance th’ allotted ground ; 

The herald bears the lyre: intent to play, 

The bard advancing meditates the lay, 

Skill’d_in the dance, till youths, a blooming 'band,t 

Graceful before the heav’nly minftrel ftand ; 


NOTES, 

* From this extravagant preface, it might be 
imagined that Alcinzus was king of a nation of 
heroes: whereas when he ‘comes to explain the ex- 
cellence of his fubjects, he has fcarce-any thin 
to boaft of that is manly; they fpend an idle ie 
in finging, dancing, and feafting. Thus the poet 


all along writes confiftently.: we may know the | 


Pheacians by their chara€ter, which is always to 
be voluptuous. The poet does not teach that we 
ought to live fuch lives, but only relates hiftorically 
what lives were Jed by the Pheacians; he def- 
cribes them as a contemptible people, and confe- 
quently propofes them as objeéts of our fcorn, not 
imitation. 

+ Madam Dacter has a fingular annotation upon 
this palfage. ‘This defeription, fays that lady, is 
remarkable, not becaufe the dancers moved to the 
found of the harp and the fong ; for in this there is 
nothing extraordinary ; but in that they danced, if 
I may fo exprefs it, an hiftory; that is, by their 
geflures and movements they expreffed what the 
mufic cf the harp and voice defcribed, and the 
dance was a reprefentation of what was the fubject 
ot the poct’s fong. Homer only fays they danced 


Light bounding from the earth, at once they rile, 
Their feet half-viewlefs quiver in the fkies: 
Ulyffes gaz’d, aflonith’d to lurvey 2 

The glancing fplendors as their fandals play. 
Mean time the bard alternate to the ftrings 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings ; 

How the flern God enamour’d with her charms 





























‘| Clafp’d the gay panting Goddefs in his arms, ¢ 


By bribe feduc’d: and how the fun, whofe eye 

Views the broad heav’ns, difclos’d the lawlefs joy. 

Stung to the foul, indignant thro’ the fkies 

To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies 5 

} Arriv’d, his finewy arms inceffant place 

j Th’ eternal anvil on the maffy bafe. 

A wond’rous net he labours, to betray 

The wanton lovers, as entwin’d they lay, 

Indiffolubly ftrong! then inftant bears 

To his immortal dome the finilh’d fnares. 

} Above, below, around, with art difpread, 

4 The fure inclofure folds the genial bed; 

Whofe texture ev’n the fearch of Gods deceives, : 

4 Thin as the filmy threads the {pider weaves. 

Then as withdrawing fromthe ftarry bow’ rs, 

He feigns a journey to the Lemnian fhores : 

His fav’rite ifle!_ obfervant Jars defcries 

His with’d recefs, and to the Goddefs flies 5 

He glows, he burns: the fair-hair’d queen of love 

4 Defcends fmooth-gliding from the courts of Jove, 
sage 2s Gay 

NOTES 

divinely, according to the obvious meaning of the. 

words. We fancy Madam Dacier would have 

forborn her obfervation, if fhe had refle&ted upon 

{ the nature of the fong to which the Pheacians 

danced: it was an intrigue between Mars and 

Venus ;,and they being taken in fome very odd pof-. 

tures, fhe muft allow that thefe dancers reprefented 

fome very odd geftures, (or movements, as fhe ex- 

preffes it) if they were now dancing an hiflory, that 

is, ating in their motions what was the fubject 

of the fong. But we fubmit to the judgment of 

the ladies, and fhall only add, that this is an inllance 

how a critical eye can fee fome things in an author, 

that were never intended by him. 

t Some underfland this flory of Mars and Venus 
as an allegory: when Yenus is in conjunction with 
the flar called AfZars, they have an adulterous in- 
fluence, but time or the fun reveals it. But the 
poet himlelf far better explains the meaning of his 
fable, for he teaches that light mufic and wanton 
fongs debauch the manners, and incline men to 
ef pany way of Jiving in luxury and wanton- 
nefs. 






THe 


Gay blooming in full charms : her hand he. preft. 
With eager joy, and with a figh addreft. 
Come, my belov’d! and tate the foft delights : 
Come, to repofe the genial bed invites: 
"Thy abfent {poufe neglectful of thy charms 
Prefers his barb’rous Srutians to thy arms re: 
Then, nothing loth; th’ enamour'd fair he led, 
And funk traafported on the confcious bed. 
own ruth’d the toils, inwrapping as they lay 
The carelefs lovers in their wanton play: 
In vain they ftrive, th’ intangling {nares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow’r to fly: 
‘Warn’d by the God who fheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the dtarry way ¢ 
Arriv’d, he fees, he grieves, with rage he burns 3 
Full horribly he roars, his voice all heav’n returns. 
O Fove, he cry’d, oh all ye pow’rs above, — 
Sce the lewd dalliance of the Queen of Love: 


Me, aukward me fhe {corns, and yields her charms } 


To that fair letcher, the ftrong God of arms. 

If Iam lame, that ftain my natal hour 

By fate impos’d; fuch me my parent bore: 

Why was I born? fee how the wanton lies ! 

O fight tormenting to an hufband’s eyes ! 

But yet I truft, this’once ev’n Mars would fly 
His fair one’s arms,---he thinks her, once, too nigh. 


NOES, 
* The Sintians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, 
‘by origin Thracians: Homer calls them barbarous 
of fpeech, becaufe their language was a corruption 
‘of the Greek, Affatic, and Thractan. But there is a 
concealed raillery in the expreflion, and Mars ridi- 
cules the. ill tate of Vulcan for leaving fo beautiful 
‘a Goddefs to vifit his rude and barbarous Sitrans. 
The poet calls Lemnos the favourite ifle of Vulcan; 
this alludes to ‘the fubterraneous fires frequent in 
that ifland, and he is feigned to have his forge there, 
asthe God of fre. This is likewife the reafon why 
he is faid to fall into the ifland Lemnos when Jupiter 
threw him from heaven. . 
+ We doubt not but this was the ufage of anti- 
quity: it has been obferved that the bridegroom 
sade prefents to the father of the bride, and if fhe 
was afterwards falfe to his bed, this dower was re- 


flored by the father to the hufband. Befides this | 


re(titution, there feems a pecuniary mulé& to have 
been paid, as-appears evident from what follows: 
The God of arms, 
Mup pay the penalty for lawlefs charms. 

“Homer in this, ag in many other places, feems to al- 
lude to the laws of Arhens, where death was the 
‘punifhment of adultery. Paufanias relates, that 
Draco the’ Athenian 
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I Yet fues importunate to loofe the God: § 


lawgiver granted impunity to 
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But.there remain, ye guilty, in my pow’r, 


} Till Feve refunds his fhamelefs daughter’s dow’s. + 
f Loodear I priz’d a ‘fair enchanting face : 
§ Beauty unchafie is beauty in difgrace. 


Meanwhile the Gods the dome of Mi/ean throng, 


) Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With thefe gay Hermes trod the flarry plain; 
H But modefty with-held the Goddefs-train. 

f All heav’n beholds, imprifon’d as they lie, 
And unextingnifh’d laughter fhakes the fky. 


Then mutual, thus they fpoke: bchold on wrong} 


f Swift vengeance waits ; and Art fubdues the ftrone! 
F ‘ ; : Bi 
| Dwells there a God on all th’ Olypian brow 

4 More {wift than AZars, and more than Vulcan flow ? 
H Yet Mulcan conquers, and the God of arms 

f Mutt pay the penalty for Jawlefs charms. 


Thus ferious they : but he who gilds the fhies; 


f The gay Apolle thus to Hermes crics. 


Would’it thou enchain’d like Wars, O Hermes, licy 
And bear the fhame like Mars, to fhare the jov? 
O envy’d fhame! (the fmiling youth rejoin’d,) 


[| Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly binds 
t Gaze all ye Gods, and ev’ry Goddefs gaze, 
| Yet eager wotld I blefs the {weet difgrace. 


‘ Loud laugh the reft, ev’n Neptune laughs aloud, 
And 


: 3 


NOTES. 

any perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. 
Such alfo was the inftitution of Selon; “ If any one 
feize an adulterer, let him ufe him as he pleafes.” 
And thus Evatoffhenes anfwered a perfon who begged 
his life after he had injured his bed, “ It is not I 
who flay thee, but the law of thy country.” But 
fill it was in the power of the injured perfon to take 
a pecuniary mulét by way of atonement. 

{ This paffage is an inftance of Homer's judg- 
ment, in clofing a ludicrous fcene with decency 
and inftru@tion. He artfully inferts a fentence 
by which he difcovers his own judgment, and 
lets the reader into the moral of his fables; by 
this condu€t he makes even the reprefentation of 
evil ations ufeful; by fhewing the fhame and 
detriment they draw upon thofe wha are guilty of 
them. : 

It may be afked why Neptnae in particular in- 
terefts himfelf in the deliverance of Mars, rather 
than the other Gods? Probably Homer afcribes it 
to that God out of decency, and deference to his 
fuperior majelty and eminence among the other 
Deities; itis {uitable to the chara&ter of that moft 
ancient, and confequently honourable God, to in- 
terrupt fuch an indecent fcene of mirth, which is 
not fo becoming his perfonage, as thofe more 

_youthful 


' 
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And free, he cries, © Vulcan! free from fhame 
Thy captives’; I infure the penal claim. 

il] Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithlefs truft? 
He fuffers who gives furety for th’ unjuft ;* 
But fay, if that lewd feandal of the fky,’ 
To liberty reftor’d, perfidious fly, 
Say wilt thou bear the mulét? He inftant cries, 
The mulét I bear, if AZars perfidious flies. 

'To whom appeas’d: No more I urge delay ; 
When Neptune fuer, my part is to obey. 

Then to the fnares his force the God applies ; 
They bur{t; and Mars te Thrace indignant flies: T 
To the foft Cyprian fhores the Goddefs moves, 
‘Yo vilit Paphos and her blooming groves, 

Where to the Pow’r an hundred altars rife, 

And breathing odours feent the balmy fhies : 
Conceal’d fhe bathes in confecrated bow’rs, 

‘The Graces unguents fhed, ambrofial fhow’rs, 
Unguents that charm the Gods! fhe laft affumes 
Her wond’rous robes; and full the Goddefs blooms. 

Thus fung the bard: Uh/fes hears with joy, 
And loud applaufes rend the vaulted fky. 

_ Then to the fports his fons the king.commands, 
Each blooming youth before the monarch ftands : 
In dance unmatch’d ! a wond’rous ball is brought, 
The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
his youth with {trength enormous bids it fly, 
‘And bending backward whirls it to the fky ; 
His brothes. {pringing with an active bound, 
At diftance intercepts it from the ground: 
The ball difinifs’d, in dance they fkim the ftrand, 
Turn and return, and fcarce imprint the fand. 





NOTES. 
youthful Deities Apolio and Mercury. Befides, it 
agrees well with Neptune’s gravity to be ‘the firft 
who is mindful of friendfhip; fo that what is here 
faid of Nepiune is not accidental, but fpoken judici- 
oufly by the poet in honour of that Deity. 

* This verfe is rather obfcure. Some think it 
implies, that it is wicked to be furety for a wicked 
perfon; and therefore Nepfune fhould not give his 
promife for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some 
take it generally ; furetyfhip is detrimental, and it 
is the lot of unhappy men to be fureties. Others 
underftand it very differently, wz. to imply that 
the fureties of men of inferior condition fhould be 
to men of inferior condition ; then the fentence will 
bear this tmport; if Adars, fays Vulcan,’ refufes to 
difcharge the penalty, how fhall F compel Neptune to 
pzy it, who is fo greatly my fuperior? and therefore 
adds by way of fentence, that the fponfor ought 
to be of the fame ftation with the perfon to whom 
he becomes furety. 


Th’ affembly gazes with aftonifh’d eyes, 
And fends in fhouts applaufes to the fkies. 

Then thus Uses: Happy king, whofe name 
The brighteft fhines in all the rolls of fame : 
In fubjeéts happy! with furprize I gaze; . 
Thy praife was juft; theis fkill tranfcends thy praife.£ 

Pleas’d with his people’s fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accofts the peers. 
Since wifdom’s facred guidaneg he purfues, 
Give to the ftranger-gueft a ftranger’s dues: 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion fhares 
Q’er whom fupreme, imperial pow’r I bear :. 
Bring gold, a pledge of love, a talent bring,. 
A velt, a robe, and imitate your king: 
Be fwift to give; that he this night may fhare 
The focial feait of joy, with joy fincere.. 
And thou, £ryalus, redeem thy. wrong: 
A gen’rous heart repairs a fland’rous tongue.. 

Th’ affenting peers, obedient to the king, 
In hafte their heralds fend the gifts to bring, 
Then thus Zuryalus: O prince, whofe fway 
Rules this bleft realm, repentant I obey ! 
Be his this fword, whofe blade of braf{s difplays 
A ruddy gleam; whofe hilt, a filver blaze ; 
Whofe ivory fheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s fide. 

He faid, and to his hand the fword confign’d ; 
And if, he cry’d, my words affe&t thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thofe words, ye whirl winds hear, 
And fcatter them, ye ftorms, in enjpty air’! - 
Crown, O ye heav’ns, with joy his peacefil hours,. 
And grant him to his fpoufe and native fhores ! 

And 





NOTES. 

+ There is a reafon for this particularly: the. 
Thracians were a warlike people: the poet there- 
fore fends the Gud of War thither: and the people 
of Gprus being effeminate, and addicted to love: 
and pleafures, he feigns the recefs of the Gedde/s of 
Love to have been in that ifland. It is further ob- 
fervable, that he barely mentions the retreat” of 
Mars, but dwells more largely upon the flory of 
Fenus. The reafon is, the Pheacians had no de- 
light in the God of War, but the foft defcription of 
Venus better fuited with their inclinations. 

t The original fays, you promifed that your fiib- 


jeéts were excellent dancers. The addrefs of Uhffés 


is very artful, he calls it a feafonablé flattery: in 
reality to excel in dancing, is but to excel in tries, 


‘but in the opinion of Alcineus.it was a moft noble 
_ qualification : Ufes therefore pleafes his vanity by 
H 


adapting His pralfe to his notions ; and’that whic 
would have been an affront in fome nations, 15s 


‘efteemed as the higheft compliment by A/anous. 
6 
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And bleft be thou, my friend, Uys cries, 
Crown him withev’ry joy, yefav’ring {kiés ; 

To thy calm hours continu’d peace afford, 
And never, never may’ft thou want this fword ! 

He faid, and o’er his fhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o’er the earth afcends the ev’ning fhade: 
The precious gifts th’ illuftrious heralds bear, 

And to the court th’ embody’d, peers repair. 
Before the queen A/cizous’ fons unfold 

~ 'The vefts, the robes, and heaps of fhining gold ; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in flate: ~ 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial fat. 

Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 
O fole belov’d! command thy menial train 
A polifh’d chet and ftately robes to bear, 

And healing waters for the bath prepare: 

That bath’d, our gueft may bid his forrows ceafe, 
Hear the fweet fong, and tafte the feaft in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wond’rous frame, 
Ourfelf we give, memorial of our name; 

‘To raife in off’rings to almighty Jove, 

And every God that treads the courts above. 

Inftant the queen, obfervant of the king, 
Commands her train a f{pacious vafe to bring, 

The f{pacious vafe with ample ftreams {uffice, 

Heap high the wood, and bid the flame arife. 

The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 

‘T he fuming waters bubble o’er the blaze. 

Herfelf the cheft prepares: in order roll’d 

The robes, the vefts are rang’d, and heaps of gold: 

And adding a rich drefs inwrought with art, 

A gift expreflive of her bounteous heart, 
NOTES. 

* Such paflages as thefe have more of nature than 
art, and are too narrative, and different from mo- 
dern ways of fpeaking, to be capable of much orna- 
ment in poetry. Keys were not in ufe in thefe ages. 
but were afterwards invented by the Lacecdamontans ; 
bat they ufed to bind their carriages with intricate 





knots. Thus the Gordian knot was famous in an- 
tiquity. And this knot of Uh/es becaine a proverb, 
This is the 


“to exprefs any infolvable dithculty. 
reafon why he is faid to have learned it from Circe; 
it was of great efteem among the ancients, and not 
being capable to be untied by human art, the in- 
vention of it is afcribed, not toa man, but toa 


Cioddefs.—A poet would now appear ridiculous if 


he thould introduce a Goddefs only to teach his 

hero fuchan art, as to tie a knot with intricacy: 

But-we mut not judge of what has been, from what 

now is; cufloms and arts are never at a ftay, and 

conlequently the ideas of cuftoms and arts are as 

changeable as thofe arts and cuftoms; this knot in 
No. 26. 


Thus fpoke to Zthacus : To guard with binds 
Infolvable thefe gifts, thy care demands: 
Left, in thy flumbers on the watry main, 
The hand of rapine make our bounty vain. 

Then bending with full force, around he roll’d 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 
Clos’d with Circean art. A train attends* 
Around the bath: the bath the king afcends : 

Untafted joy, fince that difaftrous hour, 

e fail’d ill fated from Calypfo’s bow’r) - 
Where happy as the Gods that range the fky, 
He feafted ev’ry fenfe, with ev’ry joy. 
He bathes: the damfels with officious toil, 
Shed fweets, fhed unguents, ina fhow’r of oil: 
Then o’er his limbs a gorgeous robe he {preads, 
And to the feaft magnificently treads. 
Full where the dome it’s fhining valves expands, 
Nauficaa blooming as a Goddels ftands, 
With wond’ring eyes the hero fhe furvey’d, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail god-like ftranger! and when heav’n reflores 
To thy fond wifh thy long-expected fhores, 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow’ft, to me, the vital air. 

O royal maid, Chjes {trait returns, ; 
Whofe worth the fplendors of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Yove (whofe arm in vengeance forms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav’n with ftorins,) ° 
Reftore me fafe, thro’ weary wand’rings teft, 
To my dear country’s ever-pleafing coait, 
As while the fpirit in this bofom glows, 
To thee, my-Goddefs, I addrefs my vows; t 
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WOT ES. 
all probability was in as high eftimation formerly, 
as the fineft watch-work or machines are at this’ 
day; and were a perfon famed for an uncommon 
{kill in fuch works, it would be no abfurdity in the 
language of poetry, to afcribe his knowledge in 
them to the afliftance ofa Deity. 

+ This may feem an extravagant compliment, 
efpecially in the mouth of the wife Uj/es, and rather 
prophanc than polite, But Usjés only {peaks com- 
paratively, and with relation to that one action of 
her faving his life: «* As therefore, fays he, I owe 
my thanks to the heavens for giving me life origi- 
nally, fo T ought to pay my thanks to thee for pre- 
ferving it; thou haft been to me as a Deity. To 
preferve a life is in one fenfe to give it.” If this 
appears not to foften the expreffion fulliciently, it 
may be afcribed to an overflow of gratitude in the 
gencrous difpofition of VA/is; he is fo touched with 
the memory of her benevolence and proteion, that 
his foul labours for an expreflion great cnough to ce- 

5 R prelent 
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My life, thy gift I boaft! He faid, and fat 

Fatt by Alcincus on a throne of ftate. 

Now each ‘partakes the feaft, the wine prepares, 

Portions the food, and each his portion fhares. 

The bard an herald. guides: the gazing throng 

Pay low obeifance as he moves along : 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d, 

The peers encircling form an awful round. 

Then from the chine, Uhffes carves with art* 

Delicious food, an honorary part 5 

‘This, let the mafter of the lyre receive, 

A pledge of love! tis all a wretch can give. 

Lives there a man beneath the fpacious fkies, 

Who facred honours to the bard denies ? 

The mufe the bard infpires, exalts his mind 3 

The mufe indulgent loves th” harmonious kind. 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 

Not fond of flatt’ry, nor unpleas’d with praife. 
When now the rage of hunger was allay’d, 

‘Thus to the lyrift wife Uhffes faid : 

© more than man! thy foul the mufe infpires, + 

Or Phebus animates with all his fires: 

For who, by Phebus aninform’d, could know. 

"Vhe woe of Greece, and fing fo well the woe? 

Juft to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 

Ory taught the labours of the dreadful day : 





NOTE S&S. 
prefent it, and no wonder if in this ftruggle of 
thought, his words fly out into an exceflive but 
laudable boldnefs. 

* Were this literally to be tranflated, it would 
be, that Usfes cut a picce from the chine of the 
white-toothced boar, round which there was much 
fat. This looks like burlefque to a perfon unac- 
quainted with the ufages of antiquity: but it was 
the higheft honour that could be paid to Demodocus. 
The.greateft heroes in the Jad are thus rewarded 
after victory, and it was efteemed an equivalent for 
all dangers. So that what Uhfes here offers to the 
poet, is offered out of a particular regard and honour 
to his poctry. . 

+ Udffes here afcribes the fongs of Demedocus to 
immediate infpiration; and Apollo is made the pa- 
iron of the poets, becaufe he is the God of prophecy. 
Homer here again acprefents himfelf in the perfon 
of Denodocus: it is he who wrote the war of Trey 
with as much faithfulnefs, as if he had been prefent 
at it; it is he who had lietle or no afliflance from 
former relations of that flory, and confequently re- 
ceives it from Apelfa and the mufes. This is a feeret 
but artfal infinuation that we are not to look upon 
the fad as all fi€tion and fable, but in general as a 
real hiflory, related with as much certainty as if the 
poet had been pelea at thofe memorable actions. 
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The fong recalls paft horrors to my eyes, 
And bids proud lion from her afhes rife. 

Once more harmonious ftrike the founding ftring, 
Th’ pean fabric, fram’d by Pallas, fing :. 

How ftern Uhffes, furious to deftroy, 

With latent heroes fack’d imperial Troy. 


| If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 


The God himfelf infpires thy breaft with flame : 
And mine fhall be the tafk, henceforth to raife 
In ev’ry land, thy monument of praife. 

Full of the God he rais’d his lofty ftrain, 
How the Greeks rufh’d tumultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin’d half the fkies, 
While from the fhores.the winged navy flies: 
How ev’n in J/jon’s walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ftern Greeks by Trey’s affifting hands : 
All Troy up-heav’d the fteed ;_ of diff’ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counfell’d; part confign’d£ 
The monfter to the word, part fentence gave 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming- wave; 
Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 
An off’ring facred to-th’ immortal pow’rs: 
Th’ unwife prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the Gods decree proud ion falls: 
Deftrution enters in the treach’rous wood, 
And vengeful flaughter, fierce for human ee 

- He 





: NOTES. 

The condu& of Homer, with relation to Uhffés is. 
admirable: he diverts Demedocus from idle fables, 
‘and gives him a noble theme, the deftruction of 
Troy. .Such fubjects fuit well with the fage cha- 
raéter of Uhffes. It is for the fame reafon that he 
here paffes over in filence the amour of Mars and 
Venus, and commends the fong at the beginning of 
this book, concerning the contention of the worthies 
before Troy: an inftruction, what fongs a wife man 
ought to hear, and that poets fhould recite nothing 
but what may be heard by a wife man. 

¥ It is obfervable that the poet gives us only the 
heads of this fong, and though he had an opportu- 
nity to expatiate and introducea variety of noble 
images, by painting the fall of Trey, yet this being 
foreign to his ftory, he judicioutly reftrains his 
fancy, and paffes on to the more immediate actions 
of the Odjfey. We may obferve the great art of 
Hfomer, in naturally bringing about the difcovery of 
Uhffes to Aleinous by this fong. He calls this a re- 
membrance, that is, when a prefent object {tirs up a 
paft image in the memory, as a piture recalls the 
figure of an abfent friend: thus Ufes hearing De- 
modocus fing to the harp his former hardfhips, breaks 
out into tears, and thefe tears bring about his dif-. 
covery. 
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He fung the Greeks ftern-iffuing from the fteed, 
How Jon burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! afcends 
The Spartan king; how Ithacus attends, 
(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms — 
He fighs, fubdues: for Pallas firings his arms. 
Thus while he fung, U4/fes’ griefs renew, 
‘Fears bathe his cheeks, and tearsthe ground bedew: 
As fome fond matron views in. mortal fight * 
Her hufband falling in his country’s right: 
Frantic thro’ clafhing {words fhe runs, the flies, 
As ghaftly pale he groans, and faints, and dies ; 
Clofe to his breaft fhe grovels on the ground, 
And bathes with floods of tears ihe gaping wound ; 
She cries, fhe fhrieks: the fierce infulting foe 
Relentlefs mocks her violence of woe, 
‘To chains condemn’d as wildly fhe deplores, 
A widow, anda flave, on foreign fhores! 
So from the fluices of Uiyffes’ eyes 
Faft fell the tears, and fighs fucceeded fighs: 
Conceal’d he griev’d: the king obferv’d alone 
The filent tear, and heard the facred groan: 
Then to the bard aloud: O ceafe to fing, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ftring: 
To ev’ry note his tears refponfive flow, 
And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 
Thy lay too deeply moves: then ceafe the lay, 
And o’er the banquet every heart be gay: 





NOTES. 

* 'This is undoubtedly a very moving and beauti- 
ful comparifon; but it may be afked if it be pro- 
per to‘compare fo great a hero as Usffesto a wo- 
man, the weaknefs of whofe. fex juftities-her tears? 
Befides fhe appears to have a fufficient caufe for her 
forrows, as being under the greateft calamities ; but 
why fhould UAjes weep? Nothing-but his valour 
and fuccefs is recorded, and why fhould this be an 
occafion of forrow? We reply, that they who think 
that UAffes is compared to the matron, miftake the 
point of the comparifon: whereas the tears alone 
of Uhfjes are intended to be compared to the tears 
of the matron. 
fons, not the perfons themfelves, that is reprefented 
in the comparifon. But there appears no fuflicient 
caufe for the tears of Uses; this objection would 
not have been made, if the fubject of the feng had 
‘been confidered ; it féts before his eyes all the cala- 


mities of a long war, all the {eenes of flaughter of 


friends and eneinies that he had beheld in it: it is 
alfo to be remembered, that we have only the abridg- 
ment of the fong, and yet we fee {pectacles of hor- 
ror,‘ blood, and commiferation. “Pears difcover a 
tender, not an abjedt fpirit. dehilles is not lefs a 


It is the forrow of the two per-— 


This focial right demands: for him the fails 
Floating in air, invite th’ impelling gales: 
His are the gifts of love: the wife and good 
Receive the ftranger as a brother’s blood. 

But, friend, difcover faithful what I crave, 
Artful concealment il] becomes the brave: 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore; 
Impos’d by parents in the natal hour? 
(For from the natal hour, diftin@tive names,’ 
One common right, the great and lowly claims:) 
Say from what city, from what regions toft, 
And what inhabitants thofe regions boaft? 
So fhait thou inflant reach the realm affign’d, 
In wond’rous fhips felf-mov’d, inftiné& with mind; 
No helm fecures their courfe, no pilot guides, 
Like men intclligent, they plow the tides, 
Confcious of every coaft, and «very bay, 
‘Lhat lics beneath the fun’s all feeing-ray ; 
Tho’ clouds and darknefs veil th’ incumber’d fky; 
Fearlefs thro’ darknefs, and thro’ clouds they fly; 
Tho’ tempetts rage, tho’ rolls the {welling main, 
The feas may roll, the tempefts rage in vain, 
Ev’n the ftern God that o’er the waves prefides, 
Safe as they pafs, and fafe repafs the tides, 
With fury burns ; while carelefs they convey- 
Promifcuous every gueft to every bay. 
Thefe ears have heard my royal fire difclofe. 


A dreadful ftory big with future woes, t 
How- 





NOTE §.. 
hero for weeping over the afhes- of* Patroclus, nor 


.Uhffes for Jamenting the calamities and deaths of 


thoufands of his friends. -- 

+ The ancients mark thefé verfes with an obelifk - 
and afterifm. Thee ‘obelifk fhewed that they 
judged whut relates to the oracles was mifplaced, 
the aflerifm denoted that they thought the verfes 
very beautiful.. For they thought it not probable 
that Aleinouws would have called to memory this pre- 
dition and the menace of Neptune, and yet per- 
fifted to condu& to his own country the enemy of 
that Deity: whereas if this oracle be firppofed to be 
forgotten by Aleimous, (as it will, if thele verfes be 
taken away) then there will be an appearance of 
truth, that he who was a friend to all {trangers, 
fhould be perfuaded to land fo great and worthy a 
hero.as Usffes in his own dominions, and there- 
fore they reje&t them to the rgth of the Ody/fy. 
But the verfes are very proper in this book, for 
Alcinous believes that the Gods might be prevailed 
upon not to fulfil this denunciation. It has been: 
likewlfe remarked that the conduQ of Afeinous is 
very juftifiable: the Pheactans had been warned by 


an oracle, that an evil threatencd them for the care 
: thev 
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How Neptuze rag’d, and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the furge a fhip fhould ftand 

A monument of wrath: how mound on mound * 
Should bury thefe proud tow’rs beneath the ground. 
But this the Gods may fruftrate or fulfil, 

As fuits the purpofe of th’ eternal will. 

But fay thro’ what waite regions haft thou ftray’d, 
What cuftonis noted, and what coafts furvey’d? 
Poffeft by wild barbarians fierce ia arms, 

Or men, whofe bofom tender pity warms? 





NOTES. 
they fhould fhew to-a flranger: yet they forbear not 
to perform an ac& of piety to Uses, being perfuad- 
ed that men ought to do their duty, and truft the 
iffue to the goodnefs of the Gods. This will feem 
to be more probable, if we remember Alcinous is 
ignorant that Usfes is the perfon intended by the 
prediction, fo that he is not guilty of a voluntary 
oppofition to the Gods, but really a@ts with piety 


in affifting his gueft, and only complies with the - 


common laws of hofpitality. 

* The Greek word does not neceffarily imply 
‘that the city fhould be buried actually, but that a 
.mountain :fhould furround it, or cover it round; 


and in the 13th book we find that when the fhip - 
was transformed into a rock, the city continues out . 
Perhaps the city was threatened tobe . 
overwhelmed by a mountain; the poet therefore | 


of danger. 


invents this fiction to prevént pofterity from fearch- 
ing, after.this ifle of.the Phaacians, and to preferve 
his ftory from deteétion of falfification ; after the 
fame manner as he introduces Neptune and the 
rivers of Trey, bearing .away the wall which the 
‘Greeks had raifed as a fortification before their 
mavy. 

+ This excellent fentence of Homer at once 
guides us in the choice, and inftru€ts us -in the re- 
gard, that is to be paid to the.perfon of a friend. 


ff it be lawful to judge of a man from his writ- - 


te 
3 
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Say why the fate of Troy awak’d thy cares, 

Why heav’d thy bofom, and why flow’d thy tears? 

Jult are the ways of -heav’n: from heav’n proceed 

The woes of man; heav’n doom’d the Greeks ta’ 
bleed, 

A theme of future fong!. Say then if flain 

Some dear-lov’d brother prefs’d the Phrygian plain? 

Or bled fome friend? whobore a brother’s part, + 

And claim’d by merit, not by blood, the heart. + 


NOTES. 
ings, Homer had a foul fufceptible of real friend- 
fhip, and was a lover of fincerity. It would be 
endlefs to take notice of every cafual inftruction 
inferted in the Odyféy; but fuch fentences fhew 
Flomer to have been a man of an amiable cha- 
raéter as well as excellent in poetry: the great ab- 
horrence he had of lies cannot be more ftrongly 
.expreft than in thofe two paffages in the ninth book 
“of the Lad, and in the 14th of the Odyfey: in the 
firft of which he makes the man of the greatedt 
foul, Achilles, bear teflimony to his averlion of 
them; and in the latter declares, that “ the pooreft 
man, though compelled by the utmoft neceflity, 
ought not to ftoop to fuch a’ practice.” In this 
place he fhews that worth creates a kind of rela- 
tion, and that we are to look upon a worthy friend 
as a brother. u 

This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, © 
and part of thé evening: for the council opens in 
the morning, and at fun-fetting the PAcacians re- 
turn to the palace from.the games; after which 
Ubffes bathes and fups, and fpends fome.time of the 
evening in difcourfing, and. hearing the. fongs of 
Demodocus. Then Alcinous requefts him to relate: 
his own ftory, which he begins in the next book, 
and continues it ‘through the four -fubfequent books 
of the Ody/fey. ; 
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The NINTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY* 


A RGUMEN T. 





Tarr ADVENTURES. oF THE Cicons, LoropHaci, AND CycLops 


Wiyiles. begins the relation of his adventures » hew. after the deftruction of Troy, be made an incurfion ip 
the Cicons, by whom they were repulfed; and meeting with a florm, were driven to the coaft of the 
. Lotophagi. From thence they failed to the land of the Cyclops, whofe manners and fituation are parti— 
cvlarly charadterifed.. The giant Polyphemus and his cave defcribed; the ufage Ulyffes and bis com— 
panions met there; and. laftly, the method and artifice by. which he efcaped. 





ae thus U2yjés. THou,.whom firft in fway, 
BK As firft in virtue, thefe thy realms obey!.' 
How fweet the products of a peaceful reign! 

‘The heav’n taught poet,.and enchanting ftrain :: 


NOTES, 

* As we are now come to-the epifodical’ part of 
the Odj/fey, it may be thought neceffary. to -fpeak 
fomething of the nature of epifodes. A's the action 
of the epic is always one entire,.and great adtion;. 
fo the moft trivial epifodes muft. be fo interwoven 
with it, as to. be necelfary parts, or convenient to 
earry on the main defign;. cither fo.neceflary, as. 


without them. the’ poem mutt be imperfeét, or fo: 


eonvenient,, that no others can be imagined more 
fuitable to the place in which they ftand: there is 
nothing. to be Jeft void in a firm building, even the 
eavitics ought not to be filled up with rubbifh def- 


tructive to the ftrength of. it, but with matcrials of. 


the fame kind, though of lefs pieces, and fitted to 

the main fabric. The ground work of the poem is, 

a prince abfent from his country feveral years, 

Neptive binders his return, yet at laft he breaks 

through all obflacles, and returns, where he finds 
No. 26. 


-effential to the fubject. 
; are they neceffary ? The reply is, fince the ablence 


The well-fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft, 
A. land rejoicing, and a people bleft! 
How goodly feems it, ever to employ 
Man’s focial days in union and in joy!’ 


The 


NOTE S. 


"great diforders,. the authors of which he punifhes, 


and reftores peace to his kingdoms.. This is all 
that is effential to the model; this the poet is not.at 
liberty to change; this is fo neceffary, that any alte. 
ration deftroys the defign, fpoils the fable, and: 
makes another poem of it. But epifodes are change-- 
able; for inftance, though it was neceffary that 
Uhffes being abfent fhould {pend feveral years with. 


} foreign princes, yet it was not neceffary that one 


of thefe princes thould be Aatiphates, another Alci- 


' nous, or that Circe or Calypfo thould be the perfon: 


who cutertained him: it was in the poet’s choice 
to have changed thefe perfons and flates, without 
changing his defign or fable. ‘Phus though thefe 
adventures are cpifodes become parts of the fub- 
ject after they are chofen, yet they are nol originally 
But in what fenfe then 


535 of: 
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The plenteous board high heap’d with cares di- 
vine, , 

.And o’er the foaming bow! the laughing wine! 
Amid thefe joys, why fecks thy mind to know. 

“Tb? unhappy feries of a wand?rer’s woe? . 

Remembrance fad, whofe image to review 

Alas! muft open all my wounds anew. 

And oh, what firft, what laft fhall I relate, 

Of woes unnumber’d fent-by heav’n and Fate? 
Know firft the man (tho’ now a wretch diftreft) 

“Who hopes thee, monarch! for his future gueft. 

Behold Uhfes ! no ignoble name,* 


‘Earth founds my wifdom, .and high heav’n my } 


fame. 

My native foil is Zthuca the fair, \ 
‘Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 
Dulichium, Samé, and Zacynthus crown’d 
“With fhady mountains, {pread their ifles around. 





NOTE S. 


of Ubfes was abfolutely neceflary, it follows that 
not being at home, ‘he muft'be in {ome other coun. - 
try; and therefore though the-poet was at liberty | 


to make ule of none of thofe particular adventures, 
yet it was not in his choice to make ufe of none at 
all; if thefe had -been omitted, he muft have fub- 
Itituted others, or elfe he would have omitted part 
of the matter contained in his model, u/z. the ad- 
ventures of a perfon long abfent from his country ; 
and the-poem would have been defective. So that 
epifodes are not actions, but parts .ef an aétion. 
It is-in poetry as in painting ; a painter puts many 
ations into one piece, but they all confpire to form 
one entire and-perfe€t aGtion: a poet likewife ufes 
many epifoces, but all thofe epifodes taken fepa- 
xately finifh nothing, they are but imperfe€ mem- 
bers, which all together’ make one and the fame 
action, like the parts of a human body, they all con- 
{pire to conflitute the whole man. 
* The poct begins with declaring the name of Ujy/~ 
Jes; the Phaacians had already been acquainted with it 
by the fong of Demodocus, and therefore it could not 
fail of raifing the utmoft attention and curiofity of 
the whole affembly, to hear the ftory of fo great an 
hero. Perhaps it may be thought that UAffes is 
oftentatious,-and fpeaks of himfelf too favourably ; 
but the neceflity of it will appear, if we confider 
that UAdés had ei but his perfonal qualifica- 
tions to engage the Pieacrans in his favour. Tt 
was therefore requifite to make thofe qualifications 
known, and this was’ not poflible to be done but 
by his own relation, he being a ftranger among 
Rrangers. Befides, he fpeaks before a vain-glori- 
ous people, who thought even buafting no fiult. 


















(Thefe to the north and nights dark regions run, 
Thofe to.4urora and the rifing fun.) 

Low lies our ifle, yet bleftin fruitful ftores ; 
Strong arc her fons, tho’ rocky are her fhores ; 
And.none, ah none fo lovely tomy fight, 


| Of alithe lands that heav’n o’erfpreads with light! 


In vain Cahpfo long conftrain’d my ftay,t 
With fweet, reluG@ant, amorous delay ; 
With all her charms as vainly Circe itrove, 
And added magic, to fecure my love. 


“In pomps or joy, the palace or the grot, 


My country’s image never was forgot, 
My abfent parents rofe before my fight, 
And-diftant lay contentment and delight. 
Hear then the woes, which mighty ove ordain’d 
To wait my paffage from the Trajan land. 


4 The winds from Jon to-the Cicons’ fhore, $ 
4 Beneath cold J/marus, our vellels bore. 





We 





NOTES. 

+ Uhffes repeats his refufal of the Goddefs Calypfa 
and Circe in the fame words, to fhew Alcinous, by a 
fecret denial, that he could not be induced to flay: 
from his country, or marry his daughter. He def- 
cribes /thaca with all it’s inconveniencies, to con- 
vince Alcinous of his veracity, and that he will 
not deceive him in other circumftances, when he 
gives fo difadvantageous a character of a country 
for which he expreffes fo great a fondnefs. 

+ Here is the natural and true beginning of the 
Odyffey, which comprehends all the fufferings of 
Ubfjes, and thefe fufferings take their date immedi- 
ately after his leaving the fhores of Trey; from 
that moment he endeavours to return to his own 
country, and all the difficulties he mects with in re- 
turning, enter into the fubject of the poem. But 
it may then be afked, if the Ody/éy does not take up 
the {pace of ten years, fince Uses waltes fo many 
in his return; and is not this contrary to the nature 
of Epic poetry, which is agreed muft not at the 
longeft exceed the duration of one year, or rather . 
campaign? The anfwer is, the poet Icts all the 
time pafs which exceeds the bounds of Epic adtion, 
before he opens the poem; thus Uh/fes fpends fome 
time before he arrives at the ifland of Circe, with 
her he continues one year, and feven with Calypfoz 
he begins artificially at the conclufion of the aétion, 
and finds an opportunity to repeat the moft confi- 
derable and neceffary incidents which preceded the 
opening of the Odfry; by this method he reduces 
the duration of it into lefs compafs than the fpace 
of two mouths. This conduét is abfolutely necef- 
fary, for from the time that the poet introduces his 
hero upon the Rage, he ought to continue his 
action 
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We boldly landed on the hoftile place, 

And fack’d the city, and deftroy’d the race,* 
Their wives made captive, their poffeffions fhar’d, 
And ev’ry foldier founda like reward. 

I then‘advis’d to fly; not fo the reft, 

Who ftay’d to revel, and prolong the feaft: 

The fatted fheep and fable bulls they flay, 

And bowls fly round, and riot waftes the day. 
Mean time the Creons, to their holds retir’d, 

Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir’d; 

With early morn the gather’d country fwarms, 
And all the continent is bright with arms: 

Thick as the budding leaves or rifing flow’rs 
O’erfpread the land, when {pring defcends in {how’rs: 
All expert foldiers, fkill’d on foot to dare, 

Or from the bounding courfer urge the war. 

Now fortune changes, (fo the Fates ordain) 

‘Our hour was come, to tafte our fhare of pain. 
Clofe at the fhips the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires on man. 
Long as the morning fun increafing bright 

O’er heav’n’s pure azure fpread the growing light, 
Promifcuous death the form of war confounds, 
Each. adverfe battle gor’d with equal wound: 

But when his evening wheels o’erhung the main, 
Then conqueft crown’d the fierce Ciconian train. - 
Six brave companions from each fhip we loft,t 
The reft efcape in hafte, and quit the coaft. 





NOTES. 
action to the very end of it, that he may never after- 
wards appear idle or out of motion: this is verified 
in Ubfes; from the moment he leaves the ifland 
Ogygia to the death of the fuitors, he is never out 
of view, never idle; he is always either in action, 


or preparing for it, till he is re-eflablifhed in his 


dominions. If the poet had followed the natural 
order of the ation, he would not have written an 
Epic poem, but an hiftory in verfe. 


* The poet affigns no reafon why Uhffes deftroys 


this city of the Crconians, but we may learn from the 
fecond book of the Ziad, that they were auxiliaries 
of Zray, and therefore Uhffes alfaults them as ene- 
inies. 

-t This is one of the paflages which fell under 
the cenfure of Zoflus; it is very improbable, fays 
that critic, that each vetlel fhould lofe fix men ex- 
adily, this {vems a too equal diffribution to be true 
‘confidering the chance of battle. But it has been 
anfwered, that UA/es had twelve velfels, and that 
in this engagement he loft feventy-two foldiers ; fo 
thatthe meaning is, that taking the total of his 
lofs, and dividing it equally through the whole 
flect, he found it amounted exactly to fix men in 


With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 

Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life, 

Yet as we fled, our fellow rites we pay’d, 

And thrice we call’d on each unhappy fhade. t 
Mean while theGod whofe hand the thunder forms, 

Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav’n with 

ftorms : 

Wide o’er the wafte the rage of Boreas fweeps, 

And Night rufh’d headlong on the fhaded deeps. 

Now here, now there, the giddy fhips are borne, 

And al] the rattling fhrouds in fragments torn. 

We furl’d the fail, we ply’d the lab’ring oar, 

Took down our mafts, and row’d our fhips to 

fhore, 

Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, © 

O’er watch’d and batter’d in the naked bay. 

But the third morning when Aurara brings, 

We rear the mafts, we fpread the canvas wings ; 

Refrefh’d, and carclefs on the deck reclin’d, 

We fit, and truft the pilot and the wind. 

Then to my native country had [| fail’d; 

But, the cape doubled, adverfe winds prevail’d. 

Strong was the tide, ‘which by the northern blaft 

Impell’d, our veffels on Cythera caft. 

Nine days our fleet th’ uncertain tempeft bore 

Far in wide ocean, and from fight of fhore: 

The tenth we touch’d, by various errors toit, § 


The land of Lots, and the flow’ ry coatft. 
We 


i NOTES, es. 
every veffel. This will appear to be a true folu- 
tion, if we remember that there was a neceilily to 
fupply the lofs of any one fhip out of the others thar 
had fuffered lefs: fo that though one vei lett more 
than the reft, yet being recruited equally fiom: the 
reft of the ficet, there would be cxatily fin mien 
wanting in every veffel. 

$ This paffage preferves a piece of antiquity: it 
was the cultom of the Grecians, when their friends 
died upon foreign fhores, to ufe this ceremony of 
recalling their fouls, though they obtained not their 
bodies, believing by this method that they tranf 
ported them to their own country. “Thus the A¢he- 
nians, when they loft any men at fea, went to the 
fhores, and calling thrice on their names, raifed a 
cenotaph or empty monument to their-memorics; 
by performing which folemnity, they invited the 
fhades of the departed to return, and performed all 
rites as if the hadies of the dead had really been bu- 
ried by them in their fepulchres. 

§ This paflage has given occafion for much con- 
troverfy ; for fince the Letophag? in reality are diftant 
from the AZakan cape twenty-two thoufand five 
hundred flades, C/Aff's mult fail above tye thoufand 

every 
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We climb’d the beach, and {prings of water found, 
Then {pread our hafty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were fent; deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coaft to view,* 
And-learn what habitants poffeft the place. 

They went, and found a hofpitable race ; 

Not prone to ill, nor ftrange to foreign gueft, 
They eat, they drank, and nature gives the feaft; 
The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotes the name, divine, néétarious juice! + 
(Thence call’d Latephagt) which whofo taftes, 
Infatiate riots in the {weet repafts, 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houfe, his country, and his frierids : 





NOTES. 
every day, if in nine days he failed to the Latephagi. 
This objeétion would be unanfwerable, if we place 
that nation in the Atlantic ocean; but Flomer has 
not placed the Lofophagi in the Atlantic ocean, as he 
does the iflands of Circe and Culypfé, becaufe it was 
improbable that in the compafs of ten days the 


mott favourable winds could have carried UAfjes 


from the Malean cape into that ocean; it thereiore 
follows, that the poet has given us the true fitua- 
tion of this nation, conformably to geography, and 


placed it as it really lies, in the Mediterranean; 


now in ten days a good wind will carry a veffel from 
Malea into the Mediterranean, as Homer relates. 

# The reafon why the poet mentions the herald 
in particular, is becaufe his office was facred; and 
by the common law of nations his perfon inviola- 
ble: Uhjes therefore joins an herald in this com- 
miffion, for the greater fecurity of thofe whom he 
fends to fearch the country. 

+ The Letos is a tree of no great height, rough 
and thorny: it bears a green leaf, fumewhat thicker 
and broader than that of the bramble or briar; it’s 
fruit at firft is like the ripe berries of the myrtle, 
both in fize and colour, but when it ripens it turns 
to purple; it is then about the bignefs of an olive, 
jt is round, and contains a very fmall kernel ; when 
it is ripe they gather it, and bruifing it among 
bread-corn, they put it up into a velfel, and keep 
3t as food for their flaves; they drefs it after the 
{ame manner for their other domettics, but firtt 
take out the kernel fiom it: it bas the tafle of a fiz, 
or dates, but is of a far better fell: they likewile 
make a wine of it, by fteeping and bruifing it in 
‘water; it has a very agreeable tafte, like wiue tem- 
pered with honey. They Gack it without mixing 
it with water, but it will not keep above ten days 3 
they therefore make it only in fmall quantities tor 
iminediate ule. 
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The three we fent, from off th” inchanting ground 
We drags’d reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The reft in hafte forfook the pleafing fhore, 

Or, the charm tafted, had return’d no more. £ 
Now plac’d in order, oi their banks they fweep 
The fea’s frhooth face, and cleave the hoary deep 5 
With heavy hearts we labour thro’ the tide, 

To coafts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 

The land of Cyclops firft; a favage kind, § 

Nor tam’d by manners, nor by laws confin’d : 
Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and fow, 
They all their products to free nature owe. 
The foil untill’d a ready harveit yields, || 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontenéous 
NOTES. ; 

{ It muft be confefled, that the effes of this 
Lotos are extraordinary, and feem fabulous; how 
then fhall we reconcilé the relation to credibility 2” 
The fovindation of it might perhaps be no more 
than this: the companions of UAj/fes might be will- 
ing to fettle ariong thefe Lo/ophagt, being won by 
the pleafure of the place, and tired with.a life of 
danger and the perils of feas. Or perhaps it is 
only an allegory, to teach us that thofé who indilge 
themfelves in pleafures, are with difficulty with- 
drawn from them, and want an U.5/s to lead them 
by a kind of violence into the paths of glory. 

§ Homer here confines himfelf to the true geo- 
graphy of Sicily: for, in reality, a fhip may eafily 
‘fail in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to 
Sicily: thefe Cychps inhabited the weltern part of 
that ifland, about Drepane and Lilyheum. They de+ 
rive their name from the place of their habitation ; 
for the Pheacians called them Chek-/ud, by contrac. 
tion for Chek-lelub; that is, the gulph of Lilyseum, 
or the men who dwell abont the Libecan gulph. 
The Greeks (who underftood not the Pheacian lan-~ 
guage) formed the word Cyclops, from Chek-lud, from 
the affinity of found; which word in the Greek lan- 
guage, fignifying.a circular eye, might give occafion | 
to fable that they had but one large round eye in 
the middle of their foreheads. Or perhaps the eye 
of Cyclops is an allegory, to reprefent that in anger,. 
orany other violent paffion, men fee but une fing'e 
object, as that paffion diredlts, or fee but with one 
eve: and that paffion transforms us into a kind of 
favages, and makes us brutal and fangninary, like 
his Pudypbeme; and he that by reafon extinguifhes ° 
‘i a paffion, may like UAfés be faid to put out 
ihat eye that made him fee but one fingle obye@. 

| What Hfomer {peaks of the fertility of Sveily, is 
aaccable to hiftory: Diedorus Siculas relates in his 
t iutlory me Idomer Speaks in poetry, that the fields + 
: of 
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Spontaneous wines from weighty clufters pour, 
And ‘Feve defcends in each prolific fhow’r, 

By thefe no flatues and no rights are known,* 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 
But high on hills or airy ciffs they dwell, t 

Or deep in caves whofe entrance leads to hell. 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedlefs of others, to his awn fevere. 

Oppos’d to the Cyclopean coafts; there lay 
An ifle, whofe hills their fubjeét fields furvey ; £ 
It’s name Lachea, crown’d with many a grove, 
Where favage goats thro’ pathlefs thickets rove: 
Ne needy mortals here, with hunger bold; 

Or wretched hunters thro’ the wint’ry cold 
Purfue their flight, but leave them fafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o’er all-the defart ground. 
Nor knows the foil to feed the deecy carey. 
©r feels the labours of thecrvoked-fhare, 
But uninhabited, .untill’d,. unfown 

Tt lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 
For there no veffel' with vermillion prore; 
Or bark of traffic, glides from: fhore to fhore; 
The rugged race of favages, .unfkill’d 

The feas to traverfey or the thips to build; 
<Gaze on the coaft,.nor cultivate the foil, 
Unlearn’d in all th’ induftrious arts of toil. 

Yet here all produéts and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground ; 
ields, waving high with heavy crops are feen, 

And vines that flourifh in.eternal green,. 
Refrefhing meads along the-murm’ring main, 
And fountains fireaming down the fruitful plains 

A port there is, inclos’d on-either fide, 

Where thips may reft, unanchor’d‘and unty’d ; 


NOTES. 


of Leontium yield wheat without the culture of the 


hufbandinan: he was an eye-witnefs, being a na- 
tive of the ifland.. From hence in general it may 
be obferved,.that where-ever we can trace Hlamer, 


we find, if not hiftoric truth, yet the refemblance of 


it; that is, as plain truth as can be related without 
converting his poem into a hiftory. 

* Government as pratifed in the firft ages of the 
world, was in this manner: mankind was origi- 
nally independent, every mafter of a family was a 
kind of king of his family, and reigned over his 
wife and children like the Cyelopeans. 

+ This is faid to give an air.of probability.to the 
revenge which UAfes takes upon this giant, and in- 
‘deed to the whole ftory. He deferibes his folitary 
life, to fhew that he was utterly deflitnte of aflif- 
tance; and itis for the fame reafon, that the poct 
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Till the glad mariners incline to fail, 

And the fea whitens with the rifing gale. 

High at it’s head, from out the cavern’d rock 

In living rills a guthing fountain broke: 

Around it, and above, for ever green 

The bufhing alders form’d a fhady fcene. 

Hither fome fav’ring God, beyond our thought, § 
Thro’ all-furrounding fhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy nizht defcended on the main, 

Nor glimmer’d Phebe in th’ ethereal plain: 


And al! unfecen the furge and rolling fea, 
Till fafe we anchor’d in the fhelter'd bay: 
Our.-fails we gather’d, caft our cables o’er, 
And flipt fecure along the fandy fhore. 


But all unfeen the clouded ifland lay, : 


‘Seon as again tie rofy morning fhone, 


Reveal'd the landfeape and the fcene unknown, 

With wonder feiz’d we view the pleafing ground;. 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 

Rows’d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 

‘Fhe mountain goats came bounding’ o’er. the 
lawn: 

In hafte our fellows to the fhips repair, _ 


‘For arms and weapons of the fylvan war; 


Strait in three {quadrons all our crew we part, 
And bend the bow, or wing the miffile dart 5 
The bounteous Gods affurd a copious’ prey, 
And nine fat goats each veffel bears away: 

The royal bark hadten, Our fhips compleat’ 


. We thus fupply’d, (for twelve were all the ‘fleet.) 


Here, till the fetting firn roll’d down the light, . 


We fat indulging. in the genial rite: 
‘Nor wines were wanting: thofe from ample jars: 


. The: 


We drain’d, the prize of our Creanian wars. 


NO TE». 
relates that he left his fleet under a defart neigh. 
bouring ifland, namely, to make it probable that the 
Cyclops could nos-feize it, or purfue Viyfis, having 
no fhipping. ‘ 

f ‘his little ifle is now called Afgufé, which 


‘fignifies the ifle of goats. 


§ This circumflance is inferted with great judg- 


ment: UAfes otherwife might have landed in Sicily, . 


and fallen into the hands of the Cyelspeans, and con- 
fequently becn loft inevitably: he therefore pioufly 
afcribes his falety, by being dsiven upon this defu- 
late ifland, to the guidance of the Gods; he ufes it 


‘asa retreat, leaves his navy there, and palles over 
‘into Srey in one fingle vellel, undifcover’d by thefe 


Zigautic favages; this reconciles the relation to pra. 
bability, andl renders his efeape practicuble. 


5‘T 
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The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 
And from their mountains rifing fmokes appear. 
Now funk the fin, and darknefs cover’d o'er 
The face of things: along the fea-bear thore 
Satiate we flept: but when the facred dawn 
Ariting glitter’d o’er the dewy lawn, 
1ca'l'd my fellows, and thefe words addreft. 
My dear affociates, here indulge your reit: 
While, with my fingle thip, advent’rous I* 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try 5 
Whether a race unjuft, of -barb’rcus might, 
Bude, and unconfcious of a ftranger’s right 5 
Or fuch who harbour pity in their breaft, 
Revers the Gods, and fuccour the diftreft ? 

“Lhis faid, I climb’d my veffel’s lofty fide ; 
My train obey’d me, and the fhip unty’d. 
Ln order featcd on their banks, they {weep 
JNeptune’s {mooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 
Woen-to the ncarelt verge of land we drew, 
Falt\by the fea a lonely cave we view, 
High, and with dark’ning laurels cover’d o’er 
Where fheep and goats lay flumb’ring round the 

fhore. 

Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 
Brown with o’er-arching pine, and fpreading oak. 
A giant-fhepherd here h:s flocks maintains 
Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 


“Lhe land of Cyclops lay in profpe&. near ; ; 





NOTES. 
* The reader may be pleafed to obferve, that the 
poct has. here given the reins to his fancy, and run 


out into a luxuriant defcription of Zgufa and Sicily; 


he refrefhes the mind of the reader with a pleafing 
and beautiful f{cene, before he enters upon a ftory of 
fo much horror, as this of the Cyclops. A very fuf- 
ficient reafon may be affignea, why Uses here 
goes in perfon to {earch this land: he dares not truft 
his companions; their difobedience among the Cr- 
contans, and their unworthy conduét among the 
Lotophagi, have convinced him that no confi- 
dence is to be repofed in them: this feems pro- 
bable, and upon this probability lemer proceeds to 
Dring about the punifhment of Popbeme, which the 
wiflom of U/ yes effects, and it is an a€lion of im- 
portance, and confequeatly ought to be performed 
by the hero of the poem. 

+ Gorepins Becanus, an Antwerpian, has written 
a large difcourfe to prove, that there never were 
any {uch men as giants; contrary to the teltimeny 
both of facred and profane hiftory. Thus AZo/es fpeaks 
of the Kephaims of Aflersth, the Zamzummins of 
Ham, the Emins of Moab, and Anakims of Febron. 
Vhus Goliah mutt be allowed to be a piant, for he 





In fhelter thick of horrid fhade reclin’d ; 
And gloomy mifchiefs labour in his mind. 
A form enormous! far unlike the race t 
Of human birth, in {tature, or in face 5 


_As fum: long mountain’s monftrous growth he 


flood, 


. Crown’d with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 


I left my velfel at the point of land, 

And cloteto guard it, gave our crew command : 
With only twelve, the boldeit and the beft, 

I feck th’ adventure, and ferfake the reft. 

Then -took a goatfkin fill’d with precious wine, 
The gift cf AZaron, of Evantheus’ line, 

(The prieft of Phachus at th’ J/marian fhrine) 

In facred fhade his honour’d manfion ftood 

Amidft Apelis’s confecrated wood; 

Him, and his houfe, heav’n mov'd my mind .to fave, 
And coitly prefents in return he gave; 

Seven golden talents to perfeCtion wrought, 

A filver bowl that held.a copious draught, 

And twelve large veffels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 

Which now fome ages from his race conceal’d, 
The hoary fire in gratitude reveal’d,- 
Such was the wine: to quench whofe fervent fleam, 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living ftream} 
To cool one cup fuffic’d: the goblet crown’d 
Breath’d aromatic fragrancies around. 


OF 





NOTE >. 
was fix cubits and a fpan, that is, nine feet and a 
fpan in height; his coat of mail weighed five thou- 
fand fhekels of brafs, about one hundred and fifty 
pounds : (but fome underftand the leffer fhekel :} the 
head of his {pear alone ‘weighed fix hundred fhekels 
of iron, that is, about eighteen or nineteen pounds. 
We find the like relations in prophane hiftory. 
Herodstus affirms that the body of Oreftes was: dug 
up, and appeared to be feven cubits long. Fofephus 
writes, that Vitellius fent a Few named Lleazar, 
feven cubits in height, as a prefent from Artabanus, 
king of the Parthians, to Tiberius Cefar; this man 
was ten feet anda half high. Pliny fpeaks of a 
man that was nine fect nine inches high; and in 
another place, of one that was twelve feet high. 
Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very 
extraordinary ftature in former ages: though per- 
haps fuch inftances were not frequent in any age ¢ 
any nation. So that AYemer only amplifies, not in- 
vents; as there was really a people called Cycto- 
peans, fo they might be men of great ftaturc, @ 
giants. ! 
$ There is no wine of fo flrong a body as to 
bear fuch a difproportionable quantity; but Homer 
amplifies 
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Of this an ample vafe we heav’d aboard, 
And brought another witb provifions {tor’d. 
My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r, 
Some ruftic wreten, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight,* 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 
The cave we found, but vacant all within, 
(His flock the giant tended on the grecn) 
Put round the grots we gaze, and all we view 
in order rane’d, our admiration drew : 
‘The bending ihelves with loads of cheefes preft, 
The folded flocks each fep’rate from the ret, 
(The larger here, and there the lefler lambs, 
The new falln young here bl-ating for their dams 5 
‘The kid diftinguith’d from the lambkin lies:) 
‘The cavern echoes with refponfive cries. 
Capacious chargers all around were lay’d, 
Full pails, and veffels of the mitking trade. 
With freth provifion hence our fleet to flore 
My friends advife me, and to quit the thore ; 
Or drive a flock of flicep and goats away, 
‘Confult our fafety, and put off to fea. 
Their wholefome counfel rafhly I declin’d, 
Curious to view the man of monftrous kind, 
And try what focial rites a favage lends : 
Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends! 

Then firft a fire we kindle, and prepare 
For his return with facrifice and prayer. 
"The loaded fhelves afford us full repaft ; 
We fit expecting. Lo! he comes at laft. 
Near half a foreft on his back he bore, 
And caft the pond’rous burden at the door. 
It thunder’d as it fell. We trembled then, 
‘And fought the deep receffes of the den. 
Now driv’n before him, thro’ the arching rock, 
Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d 

flock : ; 


NOTES. 
amplifies the ftrength of it to prepare the reader 
for it’s furprizingeffects immediately upon Pohpheme. 

* This whole paffage muft be confidered as told 
by a perfon long after the adventure was paft, other- 
wife how fhould Uhffes know that this cave was 
the habitation of a favage monfter before he had 
feen him? and when he tells us that himfelf and 
twelve companions went to fearch, -what people 
were inhabitants of this ifland? But if, on the 
other hand, we fuppofe that U)fs was under ap- 
ahaa from the favagenefs of the place, of 
mene a favage race of fae it will be natural 
enough that his mind fhould forebode as much; 
and it appears from other paffages, that this fort 
of inftinélive prefage was a favourite opinion of 
flomer’s, ; 
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Big-udder’d ewes, and goats of female kind, 

(The males were penn’d in outward courts behind) 

‘Then, heav’d on high, a rock’s enormous weight 

‘To the cave’s moutn he roll’d, and clos’d the gate. 

(Scarce oy four-wheel’d cars, compa and 
{trong, 

The maify load could bear, or roll along} 

He next betukes him to his evening carcs, 

And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares’, 

Of half their udders eales firft the dams, 

Then to the mother’s teat fubmits the lambs, 

Half the white ftrcam to hard’ning cheefe he pref, 9 

And high in wicker bafketsheap’d: the reit 

Referv’d in bowls, fupply'd his nightly feall, 

His labour done, he fir'd the pile that gave 

A fudden blaze, and lighted all the cave. 

We fland difcover’d by the rifing fires; 

Afkance the giant glares, and thus inquires: 

What are ye, guefls ; on what adventure, fuy, 
‘Thus far ye wander thro’ the wat’ry way?” 
Pirates perhaps, who feck thro’ feas unknown 
The lives of others, and expofe your own ? 

His voice like thunder thro’ the cavern founds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confoutids, 
Appall’dat fight of more than mortal man! 
At length, with heart recover’d I began. 

From Troy’s fam’d fields, fad wand’rers o'er the 

main,t we 

Behold the relics of the Grecian train! 
Thro’ various feas by various perils toft, 
And forc’d by ftorms, unwilling, on your coatt ; 
Far from our deftin’d courfe, and native land, . 
Such was our fate, and fuch high ‘Fcewe’s command! 
Nor what we are befits us to difclaim, 
Atrides’ friends, (inarmsa mighty name) 
Who taught proud 77zy and all her fons to bow ; 
Viétors of late, but humble fuppliants now! 


Low 
NOTES, = 


+ This fpeech is very well adapted to make an 
impreflion upon Polypheme. Uhffes applies to move 
cither his fears or his compaffion ; he tells him he 
is an unfortunate perfon, and comes as a fup- 
pliant; and if this prevails nothing, he adds, he 
is a fubject of the great Agamemnon, who had 
lately deftroyed a_ mighty kingdom: which js 
fpoken to make him afraid to offer violence to 
the fubjeQ ofa king who had power to revenge any 
injuries offered his people: to intimidate him fur 
ther, he concludes with the mention of the Gads, 
and in particular of Fupiter, as avengers of any 
breach of the laws of hofpitality : thefe are argu 
ments well chofen to move any perfon, but an in- 
haman Polypheme. 
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Low at thy knee thy fuccour we implore ; 

Refpeét us, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At leaft fome hofpitable gift beftow ; 

Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe: 

*Tis what the Gods require: thole gods revere, 

‘The poor and [tranger are their conitant care ; 

To Jove their caufe, and their revenge belongs, 

Iie wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 
Fools that ve are! (the lavage thus replies, 

Fiis inward fury blazing at his eyes) 

Or ftrangers, dittant far from our abodes, 

To bid me rev’rence or regard the Gods. 

Know then we Cyckps are, a race above - 

Thofe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs’d Foue: 

And learn, our pow’r proceeds with thee and thine, 

Mot as He will, but as ourfelves incline. 

But anfwer, the good fhip that brought ye o’er, 

Where lies fhe anchor’d? near or off the fhore? 
‘Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 

(Vers’d in the turns of various human-kind) 

And cautious, thus. Againft a dreadful rock, 

Fait by your fhore the gallant veifel broke, 

Scarce with thefe few I feap’d ; of all my train, 

Whom angry A’pfune whelm’d beneath the main; 

The featter’d wreck the winds blew back again. 
He anfwer’d with his deed. His bloody hand 

Snatch’d two, unhappy! of my martial band; 

And dafh’d like dogs againft the ftony floor; 

Vhe pavement {wims with brains and mingled 

ore, 

"Torn limb from limb, he fpreads his horrid feaft, 

And fierce devours it like a mountain beatt : 

He fucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 

Nor entrails, flefh, nor folid bone remains. 

We fee the death from which we cannot move, 

And humbled groan beneath the hand of eve. 
isample maw with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky dehige next the giant fwill’d ; : 

“Phen ({tretch’d in length o’er half the cavern’d rock, 

Lay fenfelefs, and fupine, amidft the flock, 

To feize the time, and with a fudden wound 

‘To fix the flumb’ring monfter to the ground, 

My foul impels ne; and in aé& I fland 

‘To draw the fword; but wifdom held my hand. 









NOTES, 

* Uiyffes vids his friends to caft lots ; this is done 
to fhew that he would not voluntarily expofe them 
to fo.imminent danger. If he had made the choice 
himfelf, they whom he had chofen might have 
thought he had given them up to deflruction, and 
they whom he had rejeéted might have judged it a 
flain upon them as a want of merit, and fo have 

6 


: . 
“A deed fo rafh had finifh’d all our fate, 


No mortal forces-from the lofty gate 
Could roil the rock. In hopelefs grief we lay,. 
And figh, expecting the return of ay. 
Now did the rofy finger’d morn arife, 
And thed her facred light along the fkies, 
He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams;. 
And to the mother’s teat fubmits the lambs.; 
The tafk thus finifh’d of his morning héurs, 
Two more he fnatches, murders, and devours: 
Then pieas’d and whil'ling, drives his flock before =. 
Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 
And thuts again; with equal eafe difpos’d,, 
As a light quiver’s lid is op’d and clos’d.. 
His giant voice the echoing region fills : 
His flocks, obedient, fpread o’er all the hills.. 

Thus left behind, e’en in the laft defpair 
I thought, devis’d, and Pallas heard my prayer.. 
Revenge, and doubt, and caution work’d my breaft}- 
But this of many counfels feem’d the beft: 
The monfler’s club within the cave ¥ fpy’d, 
A tree of ftatelieft growth, and yet undry’d, 
Green from the wood ; of height and-bulk fo vaft,. 
The largeft fhip might claim it for a maft. 
This fhorten’d of it’s top, I gave my. train 
A fathom’s length, to fhape it and to plain ; 
The narrow’r end I tharpen’d to a fpire ; 
Whofe point we harden’d with the force of fire, . 
And hid it in the duft that ftrow’d.the cave. 
Then to my few companions, bold and brave, . 
Propos’d, who firft the vent’rous deed fhould try ?¥ 
In the broad orbit of his monftrous eye 
To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
When flumber next fhould tame the man of blood.. 
Juft as I with’d, the lots were caft on four :* 
Myfelf the fifth, We fandand wait the hour. 
He comes with evening: all his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock: 
Not one, or male or female, ftay’d behind; 
(So fortune chanc’d, or fo fome God. defign’d) + 
‘Then heaving high the {tone’s unwieldy weight, 
He roli’d it on the cave, and clos’d the gate. 
Firft down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, 
And then permits their udder to the lambs. 

Next 
NOTES, 

complained of injuftice; but by this method he 
avoids thefe inconveniencies. 

_t Ubffes afcribes it to the influence of the Gods 
that Polypheme.drives the whole flock into his den, 
and does not feparate the females from the males as 
he had before done; for by this accident Udjffes 
makes his efcape, as appears from the following 
part of the flory, 
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Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain’d on the rock: his fecond dire repaft. “ 
I then approach’d him reeking with their gore, 
And held the brimming goblet, foaming o’er: 
Cyclop { fince human flefh has been thy feaft, 
Now drain this‘goblet, potent to digeft : 

Know hence what treafures in our fhip we loft, 
And what rich liquors other climates boaft. . 

We to thy. fhore the precious freight -fhall bear, . 
If home thou fend us, and vouchfafe to fpare. 
But ‘oh! thus furious, thirfting thus for gore, 
The fons of men fhall ne’er approach thy fhore, 
And never fhalt thou tafte this neftar more. 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat . 
Delighted fwill’d the large luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, hecry’d: the boon be thine, 
Whoe’er thou art that bear’{t celcftial wine ! 
Declare thy name ; not mortal is this juice, 

Such as th’ unbleft Cyclopean climes produce, 
(Tho’ fure our vine the largeft clufter yields, 
And Fove’s {corn’d thunder ferves to drench our 

, fields) 

But this defcended from the bleft abodes, 
A rill of neatar, {treaming from the Gods. . 

He faid, and greedy grafp’d the heady bowl, 
‘Thrice drain’d, and pour’d the deluge on his foul. 
His fenfe lay cover’d with the dozy fume ; 

While thus my fraudful {peech I reaffume. 
Thy promis’d boon, O Cyckp / now I claim, 
And plead my title: Noman is my name.* 

By that diftinguifh’d from my tender years, 
"Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 

The giant then. ©ur promis’d grace receive, 
The hofpitable boon we mean to give: 

When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow’r, 
» Noman fhall be the laft I will devour. 

He faid: then nodding with the fumes of wine 

Dropt his huge head, and fhoring lay fupine. 

His neck obliquely o’er his fhoulder hung, 

Preft with the weight of fleep that tames the ftrong! 
There belch’d the mingled ftreams of wince and blood, 
And human flefh, his indigefted food. 

Sudden [ Rtir'the embers, and infpire 

With animating breath the feeds of fire ; 

Each drooping {pirit with bold words repair, 

And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 

The flake now glow'd beneath the burning bed, 
(Green as it vas) and fparkled fiery red. 





NOTES. 
* This is a fingular picce of pleafantry, and a 
very happpy imagination, “The whole wit or jetl 
MN in the ambiguity of the Greck word Ontis, 
0. 27. 





‘Then forth the vengeful inftrument I bring; 

With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 

Urg’d by fome prefent God, they fwift let fall 

The pointed torment on his viftial ball. 

Miyfelf above them from a rifing ground” 

Guide the fharp ftake, and twirl’d it round and 
round. ; : 

As when a fhipwrighr ftands his workmen o'r, 

Who ply the wimble, fome huge beam to bore ; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep piercing till it fcoops it out: 

In his bread eye fo whirls the fiery wood; - 

From the pierc’d pupil fpouts the boiling blood, 

Sing’d are his brows; the feorching lids grow black ; 

The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when arm’rers temper in the ford 

The keen-edg’d pole-axe, or the {hining fword, 

The red-hot metal hiifes in the lake, 

Thus in his eye-ball hifs’d the plunging flake, 


Te fends a dreadful groan: the recks around 


Thro’ all their inmoft winding caves refound. 

Scar’d we receded. Forth with frantic hand 

He tore, and dath’d on earth the goary brand: 

‘Then calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 

With voice like thunder, and aMireful yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey’d race repair, 

From rifted rocks, and rhountains bleak in air. 

All hafte affembied, at his well-known roar, 

Inquire the caufe, and croud the cavern door. 
What hurtsthee, Pohpheme? what {trange affright 

Thus breaks our flumbers, and diiturbs the night? 

Does any mortal in th’ unguarded hour 

Of fleep, opprefs thee, or by fraud or pow’r? 

Or thieves infidious the fair flock furprize? 

Thusthey: the Cyelop trom his den replies: 
Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 

Of fleep, opprefles me with fraudful pow’r. 

“ Tf no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 

*¢ InfliG difeafe, it fits thee to refign: 

“ To Jove or to thy father Neptie pray,” 

The brethren cry’d, and inflanc flrode away, | 
Jey touch’d my fecret foul, and confcious heart, 

Pleas’d with th’ cflect of conduct and of art. 

Mean-time the Cyc, raging with his wound, 

Spreads his wide arms, and fearches round and 

round: 
At laft, the flone removing from the gate, 
With hands extended in the midil he fat; 





N QO CT Mob 
which Uses impofes upon Pobpheme as his own 
name, which in reality fignifics No Avi, 
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And fearch’d each paffing fl:eep, and felt it o’er, 

Secure to feize us ere we reach’d the door. 

(Such as his fhallow wit, he deem’d was mine) 

But fecret I revolv’d the deep defign : 

?’T was for our lives my lab’ring bofom wrought; 

Each fcheme I turn’d, and -fharpen’d  ev’ry 
thought; 

‘This way and that, I caft to fave my friends, 

‘Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 
‘Well fed, and largeft of the fleecy care. 

‘Thefe three and three, with ofier bands we ty’d, 
(The twining bands the Cyc/sp’s bed fupply’d) 
The midmelt bore a man; the outward two’ 
Secur’d each fide; fo bound we all the crew. 
One ram remain’d, the leader of the flock ;* 
Tn his deep fleece my grafping hands I lock, 
And fait beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 
“There cling implicit, and confide in Hove. 
When rofy morning glimmer’d o’er the dales, 
He drove to paflure all the tufly males: 

The ewes flill folded, with diftended thighs t 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. 
But heedlefs of thofe cares, with anguifh ftung, 
Hic felt their fleeces as they pafs’dalong; 

(ool that he was) and Jet them fafely go, 

All unfufpeQing of their freight below. 

The malter ram at laft approach’d the gate, 
Charg’d with his wool, and with Uh/fes’ fate. 
Lim while he paft the monfter blind befpoke: 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock ? 
Firft thou wert wont to crop the flow’ry mead, 
Firft to the field and river’s bank to lead, 

And firft with ftately ftep at ev’ning bour 
Thy flcecy fellows ufher to their bow’r. 





NOTES. 

_* This paffage has been mifunderftood, to imply 
that Udffes took more care of himfelf than of his 
companions, in chufing the largeft ram for his own 
convenience 3 an imputation unworthy of the 
character of an hero. But there is no ground 
for it, he takes more care of his friends than of 
his own perfon, for he allots them three fheep, and 
lets them efeape before him. Belides, this condu& 
was neceflary; for all his friends were bound, and, 
by chafing this ram, he keeps binsfelf at liberty 
to unbind the reft after their efeape. Neither was 
there any other method practicable; for, he being 
the lafl, there was no perfon to bind him. But it 
may fecm improbable thata ram thould be able to 
carry fo great a burchen as UA//*s; the generation 
of theep, as well as men, my appear to have de- 

h 


Now far the laft, with penfive peace and flow 
Thou mov’ft, as confcious of thy mafter’s woe !- 
Seeft thou thefe lids that now unfold in vain? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 
Oh! didft thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 
And would but Fate the pow’r of fpeech afford ; 
Soon might’{t thou tell me, where in fecret here 
The daflard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and dafh’d from rock tg 
rock, ; 

His batter’d brains fhould on the pavement {moke. 
No eafe, no pleafure my fad heart receives, 
While fuch a monfter as vile Noman lives. 

The giant fpoke, and thro’ the hollow rock 
Difmifs’d the ram, the father of the flock. 
No fooner freed, and thro’ th? enclofure paft, 
Firft I releafe myfelf, my fellows laft : 
Fat fheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our veffel on the winding fhore. 
With joy the failors view their friends return’d, 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn’d. 
Big tears of tranfport ftand in ev’ry eye: 
I check their fondnefs, and command to fly. 
Aboard in hafte they heave the wealthy fheep, 
And fnatch their oars, and ruth into the deep. 

Now off at fea, and from the fhallows clear, 
As far as human voice could reach the ear ; 
With taunts the diftant giant I accoft, 
Hear me, oh Cyelop ! hear ungracious hoft! 
Twas on no coward, no ignoble flave, 
Thou meditat’ft thy meal in yonder cave; 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom’d to infliét;. the inflrument, of ‘ove, 
‘Thy barb’rous breach of hofpitable bands, 
The God, the God revenges by my hands. 
Thele 





NOTES, 
creafed fince the days of Ohjfes. tomer himfelf 
feems to have guarded againit this objection, he 
defcribes thefe fheep,as very large. Hiftory in- 
forms us of {heep of a very large fize in other coun- 
tries, and a poet is at liberty to chufe the Jargefl, if 
by that method he gives his ftory a greater appear- 
ance of probability. : 

+ Vhis particularly may feem of no importance, 
and confequently unneceffary ; but if is in poctry as 
in painting; they both with very good effeét ule 
circumftances that are not abfolutcly neceflary to 
the fubj-ét, but only appendages and embellifh~ 
ments. This particular hasthat clea, it reprefents 
nature, and therefore gives anair of troth and pro 
bability to the flory, 
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Thefe words the Cychp’s burning rage provoke: 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock 3 
High o’er the billows flew the maffly load, 

And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood. 
It almoeft brufh’d the helm, and fell before: 
The while fea thook, and refluent.be-t the fhore. 
The ftrong concuffion on the heaving tide 
Roll’d back the veffel to the ifland’s fide: 
Again I fhov’d her off; our fate to fly, 

Each nerve we ftretch, and ev’ry oar we ply. 
Jutt ‘fcap’d impending death, when now again 
We twiceas far had furrow’d back the main, 
Once more I raife my voice; my friends afraid 
Wich mild intreaties my defign diffuade. 

What boots the god-lefs giant to provoke, 
Whofe arm may fink us at a fingle ftroke? 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old Ocean fhook, and back his furges flew. 
The founding voice direéts his aim again; 

The rock o’erwhelms us, and we ’fcap’d in vain. 

But I, of mind elate, and {corning fear, 

Thus with new taunts infult the monfter’s ear. 
Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy difgrace, 

Afk who disfigur’d thus that eye-lefs face? 

Say ‘twas Uf/ffes ; ’twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes’ fon, of Ithaca the fair ; 

Udyffes, far in fighting fields renown’d, 

Beiore whofe arm Z7sy tumbled to the ground. 





NOTES. 
* This incident fufficiently fhews the ufe of that 
diffimulation which enters into the charaéter of 


Uhfes: if he had difcovered his name, the Cyclops | 


had deftroyed him as his moft dangerous enemy. 


The fidelity of the companions of UAffes is highly | 


commendable, who when they were dragged by 


this giant and dafhed againft the rock, confetled not | 


a word concerning their lord, and {corned to pur- 
chafe their lives at the expence of their honefty. 


Ulffes himlelf was the moft eloquent and molt filent | 


of men; he knew that a word fpoken never wrought 
fo much good, as a word concealed; men teach us 
to fpeak, but the Gods teach us filence; for filence 
is the firft thing that is tauglit us at our initiation 
into facred myfleries: and we find thefe compa- 
nions had_ profited under fo great a mafter in filence 


with fo much contempt. 


f And if th’ unhappy Cychp be thy fon; 







argument to induce them to it. 
b fhe Cyclops, defirey Ulyfles, or if he be fated to re- 


Th’ aftonifh’d favage with a roar replies: 
-Oh heav’ns! oh faith of ancient prophecies ! 


F This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold;* 


(The mighty feer who on thefehills grew old; 
| Skill’d the dark fates of mortals to declare, 
And Jearn’d in all wing’d omens of the air) 
Long fince he menaec’d, fuch was Fate’s command ; 
And nam’d UAffes as the deftin’d hand. 
I deem’d fome godlike giant to behold, 
Or Icfty hero, haughty, brave, and bold; 
Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean defign, + 


| Who not by ftrength fubdu’d me, but by wine. 
{ But come, accept our gifts, 
| Great Neptune’s blefling on the wat’ry way: 
} For his lam, and I the lineage own; 


and join to pray 


Th’ immortal father no lefs boafts the fon. 


| His pow’r can heal me, and re-light my eye; 
t And only. his, of all the Gods on high. 


Oh! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin’d) 


| From that vait bulk diflodge thy bluody mind, 
} And fend thee howling to the realms of night ! 
} As fure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight. 


Thus I: while raging he repeats his cries, 


g With hands uplifted to the flarry thies. 


Hear me, oh Negtune! thou whofe arms are hurl’d{£ 
From fhore to ihore, and gird the folid world, 
If thine I am, nor thou my birth difown, 


Let 





N‘O TES, 
fpoken, we mean the Pheacians, who had been 


j driven from their habitation by the Cyclpeans, as 


appears from the fixth of the Odsffiy, and compel- 
led to make a new fettlement in their prefent coun- 
try » Uhffes gratifies them by fhewing what revenge 
he took upon one of their ancient enemies, and the 
could not decently refufe affiftance to a perfon who 
had punifhed thofe who had infulted their fore- 
fathers. , 

} This is a mafter-piece of art in Ulyfes he 
fhews Neptune to be his enemy, which. might 
deter the Pheaeians from affifting in his tranfpor- 
tation, yet brings this very circumflance as an 
O Neptune. fays 


turn, miey tt be ina wffel not his coun! Were he plainly 


as Uiyfes Petells the Pheeacians that the piayer of the Gyehps was 
+ ‘This ts fpoken in compliance with the charac- { , ale 
ter ofa giant , the Pheacians wondered at the manly 
flature of Ubffess Polypheme {peaks of him as a § 
dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat him | 
Nothing in nature can | 
be better imagined than this flory of the Cyelups, if } 
we confider the aflembly before which it was 


almoll accomplifhed, for his own fhips were de- 
tlroyed by Meptune, and now he was ready to fail 
ino a foreign vellely by which the whole prayer 
would be compleated. ~ By this he perfuades them, 
that they were the people ordained by the Fates to 
landhim in his @wn country. 
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Let not U4fes breathe his native air, 

Luertes’ fon, of Lrhaca the fair. 

If to review his country be his fate, 

Be it thro’ tofls and fuff’rings, long and late, 

His loft companions let him firft deplore ; 

Some veilel, not his-own, tranfport him o’er ; 

And-when at home from foreign fuff’rings freed, 

More near and dcep, domeftic woes fucceed'! 
With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 

And angry Noptuze heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl’dit round: it fung acrofs the main: 

It fell and brufh’d the ftern: the billows-roar, 

Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the fhare. 

With all our force we kept aloof to fea, 

And gain’d the ifland where our veffels lay. 

Our fight the whole collected navy chear’d, 

‘Who waiting long, by turns had hop’d and fear’d. 

‘There difembarking on the green fea-fide, 

We land our cattle, and the {poil divide: 





- NOTES. 
* This perhaps might be a prefent of horiour 
and diftinétion: ‘but we fhould rather take it to 
be the ram which brought UA/fes out of the den of 
Polypheme. That hero immediately offers it ‘in 
facrifice to Fupiter, in gratitude for his deliverance ; 
an inftance of piety to be imitated in more en- 
lightened ages. 
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Of thefe due fharcs to ev’ry failor fall; 


- The mafter ram was voted mine by all: * 


And him (the guardian of UA/es’ fate) 2 

With pious mind to heav’n I confecrate. 

But the great God, whole thunder rends the fkies, 

Averfe, beholds the fmoaking facrifice ; 

And fees me wand’ring ftill from coaft to coaft; 

And all my veffels, all my people, loft! . 
While thoughtlefs we indulge the genial rite, 1 

As plenteous cates and flowing bows invite ; 

Till evening Phatbus roll’d away the light : J 

Stretch’d on ‘the fhore in carclefs eafe we reft, 

Till ruddy merning purpled o’er the eaft. 

Then from their anchors all our fhips unbind, 

And mounts the decks, and call the willing wind. 

Now rang’d in order un our banks, we {weep 

With hafty ftrokes the hoarfe-refounding deep ; 

Blind tothe future, penfive with our fears, 

Glad for the living, forthe dead in tears. 





‘NOTES. 
-The book concludes with a teftimony of this 
hero’s humanity; in the midft of the joy for his 
own fafety fis generous heart finds room for a ten- 
der fentiment for the lofs of his companions ; both 
his joy and ‘his forrows are commendable and vic- 
tuous. 
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ADVENTURES WiTH /EoLus, THE LESTRIGONS, AND CIRCE. 


Wlyfles arrives at the ifland of fEolus, who gives him profperous winds, and inclofes the adverfe ones in a bag;. 
which bis companions: untying, they are driven back again, and reje€ted.. Then they fail to the Lettrigons, where 
they lofe eleven fhips, and with one only remaining, proceed to the ifland of Circe. Feurylochus is feat frp with 
some companions, all which, except Furylochus, are transformeainte fine. UlyMles then undertakes the adven- 
ture, and by the help of Mercury, who gives-him the herb Moly, overcomes. the enchantrefs, and procures the ref- 
teration of his men. After a year’s flay with her, he prepares at her infligation far bis viyage to the infernal. 
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T length we reach’d Zslia’s fea-girt'fhore,* 
E. Where great Hippotades the {ceptre bore,. 
A floating ifle! high rais’d by toil divine,. 
Strong walls of brafs the rocky coaft confine. 


NOTE S. 

* Jt is difficult to diftinguifh what is truth from 
what is fiGtion in this rclation: Dvodorus,. who .was 
a Sieilian, {peaks of Bolus, and refers: to this pas- 
fage: “ This is that Aols, fays he,.who entertain- 
ed Unffes in his voyages: he is reported ‘to have been 
a pious and jufl prince, and given to hofpitality.”’ 
But whence has the fable of his being the governor 
of the winds taken it’s foundation? Some tell us, 
that he was a very wife man, and one who from 
long obfervation could forctel what weather was 


like to follow: others fay he was an aflronomer, and: 


ftudied chicfly the nature of the winds: and as A/as 

from his knowledge in aftrolopy was faid to fuftain 

the heavens; fo Asus, from his experience and 

obfervation, was fabled to be the ruler or difpofer 

of the winds, But what explication can be given 

of this bag, in which he is faid to bind the winds? 
No. 27. 


Six blooming youtlis, in private grandeur bred, 
And fix fair daughters, grac’d the royal bed: 
Thefe fons their fifters wed, and ‘all remain. 
Their parents pride, and pleafure of their reign. 





NOTES, 
The reafon of the fidtion is fuppefed to be this: 


fEdus taught the ufe and management of fails, and. 
having foretold Ujf/és from what-quarter the winds. 


would blow, he may be faid to have gathered them. 
intoza kind of enclofure, and retained them as ufe 


fhgyld require. Disdorus explains it a little dif-. 
feréntly, by faying, He tanght the ule of fails, and: 


having learned from obferving the bearing of the 
fmoke and fires (of thofe /u/eanian illands) what 
winds would blow, he ufvally foretold then with 
exa@inefs, and from hence he is fabled to be the dif- 
pofer of the winds. There may another reafon be 
given forthe fiction of binding up the winds in a 
bag: they who praQifed the art of incantation or 
charms, made ufe of the fkin of a dolphin, and pre- 
tended by certain ceremonics to bind or Joofe the 
winds as they pleafed; and this practice is a fuf- 
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All day they feafl, all day the bowls fl w round,* 
And jey and mutic thro the ifle refound: 
At might each pair on {plendid carpets lay, 
And crown’d with love the pleafures of the day. 
This happy portafords our wand’ring flest 
A month’s reception, and a fafé retreat. 
Full oft the monarch urg’d me to relate 
The fall of Zize2, and the Grecian fate ; 
full oft ltold: at length for parting mov’d ; 
Vhe iiog with mighty gifts my fuit approv’d. 
The adverfe winds in leathern bazs he brac’d, 
Comprets’d their force, and lock’d cach ftruggling 
tall: 
For him the mighty Sire of Gods affign’d 
The tempelt’s lord, the tyrant of the wind 5 
‘His word alone the lifVning ftorms obey, 
To fimouth the deep, or fwell the foamy fea. 
"Thefe in my hollow fhip the monarch hung, 
Securely fetter’d by a filver thong, 
But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 
He charg’dto fill, and guide the {welling fails: 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails! 
Nine profp’rous days we ply’d the lab’ring oar: 
The tenth prefents our welcome native fhore: ‘ 





NO TES. 
ficient.ground to build upon in poctry.” There is 
another fclution aif worth our notice: Zamer bor- 
rowed the word @s/us from ‘the Pheentcian Aol, 
which fignifies a whirlwind or tempeft. The 
Pheenictans obferving the king of this ifland to be 
very expert in foretelling the winds, called him king 
lin, oy king of the winds and ftorms; from hence 


Amer formed a proper name, and called him clus. - 


It mufl be confeifed, that this folution is ingenious, 
and not without an appearance of probability. 

%* Hemer was not unacquainted with the wonders 
related of this ifland Lipare, 
‘numentis reported to be, of which they tell mrra- 
cles: they allure us that they hear iting from it 
the found of timbrels or cymbals, plainly and dif 
tingtly. ‘lt is eafy to perceive that this is founded 
upon thenvife the fire makes which are enclof din 
the caverns in this ifland, and that £Zcae7 alludes to 


the ancient: name of it, which in the Phanician lan-: 


guage fipnifiessthe land of thofe who play upon 
mo{bruments, 

+ ‘Phele fires were a Lind of beacons kept con- 
tinually burning to direct ravigators; the fmoke 
pave notice by diy, the light of tne {Line by night 
Ithaca was invironed with yvocks, and confequently 
there was a neceflity for this care, to guide fea-faring 
men toaveld thofe rocks, and to point out ‘the 
places of landing with fecurity. 
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In this iiland, a mo-: 


But is it not an 


ER ComPLere. 
Tice hills difplay the beacon’s friendly light, t 
And riling mountains gain upon our tight. 
Then firfl my eyes, by watchful toils oppreft, 
Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of reft ; 
Then firft my hands did from the-rudder part, 
(So much the love of home polfefs’d my heart) 
When lo! on board a fond debate arofe; 
What rare device thofe veiiels might enclofe? 
What fam, what prize from 4¢s/us | brought? 
Whilll to his neigh sour each exprefs’d his thought, - 
Say, whence, ye Gods, contending nations 
ftrive 
Who moft {hall pleafe, who moft our hero give? 
Long have his cofers groan’d with Trgyan {poilss 
Wrhiltt we, the wretched part’ners of his tails, 
Reproach’d by want, our fruitlefs labours mourn, 
And only rich in barren fame return. 
Now ulus, ye fee, augments his ftore: 
But come my friends, thefe myttic gifts explore. 
They faid: and (oh curs’d fate!) -the-thongs un- 
bound ! + oe 
' The gufhing tempeft fweeps the ocean round ; 
Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen‘d, and the fhores-withdrew. : 
Rowz’d 
NOTES. 
imputation to the wifdom of UAfes to fuffer him- 
felf to be furprized with fleep, when he was almoft 
ready to enter the ports of his own country? And 
is it not probable that the joy he muft be fuppofed 
to receive at the fight of it, hould not induce him to 
a few hours watchfulnefs ? The puet very judici- 
onfly tells us, that UAjes for nine days together 
almoft continually waked and took charge of the 
veffel, that nature was wearied out, and that he fell 
into.an involuntary'repofe; it cin therefore be no 
diminution to his chara@cr to be forced to yield 
to the calls of nature, any more than it is to be 
hungry: his prudence and love of his country fuf- 
ficiently appear from the care he took through the 
‘fpace of nine days to arrive at it; fo that this cir- 
cumitance mull be imputed to the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, and not to a defee& of care or wifdom 


in Uigee. 
$ By the winds inclofed in the bag, into which 
the companions of UAffes were fo unwife as to pry, 
may be underftood, that we ought not to intrude 
into thofe my!erics of government which the prince 
intents to keep feeret: the tempefls and confufions 
railed by the loofing the winds, reprefent ‘the mif- 
chiefs and diforders that arife from fuch a vain 
curiolity in the fubje@t: a wife people permit the 
winds:to reft without moleflation, and fatisfy them- 
telves with thofe that the prince is pleated to re- 
; leafe 
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Rowz’d from my fatal fleep, I long debate 

Tf ftill to live, or defp’rate plunge to Fate: * 
Thus doubting, proftrateon the deck I lay, 
Till allthe coward thoughts of death gave way. 

Mean while our veffels plough the liquid plain, ) 
And foon the known oliaz coalt regain, 

Our groans the rocks re-murmur’d to the main, if 

We leap’d on fhore, and with a feanty feaft 

Our tiirft and hunger haftily reprefs’d ; 

That done, two chofen heralds ftrait attend 

Our fecond progrefs to my royal friend ; 

And him ainidit his jovial fons we found; 

The banquet {treaming, and'the goblets crown’d: 

‘There humbly ftopp’d with confcious fhame and 
awe, 

Nor nearer than the gate prefura’d to draw. 

But foon his fons their well-known gueft defery’d, 

And ftarting from their couches loudly cry’d, 

Ulyffes here! what damon couldft thou meet 

‘To thwart thy paffage and repel thy fleet ? 

‘Waft thou not furnifh’d by our choiceft care 

For Greece, for home, and all thy foul held dear? 

Thus they; in filence long my fate I monrn’d. 

At length thefe words with accent low return’d. “ 

Me lock’d in fleep, my faithlefs crew bereft 

Of all the bleffings of your god-like gift! 

NOTES. : 

leafe, and believe them to be the moft proper and 

afefnl. But whatever judgment is paffed upon 

this explication, it is certainly an inflance of the 

Wl confequences of avarice, and unfeafonable curio- 

fity. : 

Ye We ought not to infer from this paffage, that 
flcmer thought a perfon might lawfully take away 
his own life to avoid the greateft dangers; what 
Cifés here {peaks arifes from the violence of a fud- 
‘den paffion, and gives us a true pidlure of human 
nature: the wifelt of men are not free from the in- 
firmity of paffion, but reafon correéts and fubdues 
it, This is the cafe in the inftance before us; 
Tyffes has fo much of the man in himas to be liable 
‘to the paffion of man; but fo much virtue and wilt 
com as to refrain and govern it. 

+ This unhofpitable character of zhis may feem 
‘contrary to the humane difpotition which Jfomer 
hefore aferibed to him; he therefore tells us, that 
Cafés appeared to him to be an objeét of divine 
vengeance, and that to give him alliittance would be | 
to aQ againgt the will of the Gods, But is not this 
an ibchofen relation to be made to the Phweacians, 
and might it not deter them from affifling a man 
whom #des had rejected as an enemy to the Gods? 
A\Ve anwer, that it was evident to the Pheacians, 
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But grant, oh grant our lofs we may retrieve: 
A favour you, and you alone can give, 
Thus I with art to move their pity try’d, 
And touch’d the youths ; but their {tern fire reply’d, 
Vile wretch, begone! this inftant I command t 
Thy ficet accurs’d to leave our hallow’d land. 
His baneful fuit pollutes thefe blefs’d abodes, 
Whofe fate proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 
Thus fierce he faid: we fighing went our way, 
And with defponding hearts put off to fea. 
The failors {pent with toils their folly mourn, 
But mourn in vain; no profpeét of return. 
Six days and nights a doubtful courfe we ftcer, 
The next proud Lams’ ftately tow'rs appear, ; 
And Lafirigonia’s gatcs arife diftin® in air. J 
The fhepherd quitting here at night the plain, £ 
Calls, to fucceed his cares, the watchful fwain ; 
But he that {corns the chains of fleep to wear, 
And adds the herdfman’s to the fhepherd’s care, 
So near the paftures, and fo fhort the Ways ) 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 
And join the labours of the night and day. f 
Within a long recefs a bay there lies, 
Edg’d round with cliffs, high pointing to’the fkies ; 
The jutting fhores that {well on either fide _ 
Contraé& it’s mouth, and break the ruthing tide. 
Our 


: NOT ES, 

that UAges was no longer under the difpleafure of 
heaven, that the imprecatiens of Pspheme were ful- 
filled; he being to be tranfported to his own coun- 
try by ftrangers, according to his prayer in the ninth 
of the Od ey, and confequently the Pheacians have 
nothing to fear from the affifttance which they lend 
Ulf. 

{ This paffage has been thought to be very diffi- 
cult; but the following folution makes it intelligi- 
ble: the land ef the Lefirigons was fruitful, and fit 
for paflu:age; it was the practice to tend the fheon 
by day, and the oxen by nights for it was infelled 
by a kind of fly that was very grievous to the oxen 
by day, whercas the wool of the theep defended 
them from it: and therefore the thepherds drove 
their oxen to paflure by nighe. If the fame fhep- 
herd who watehed the theep by day, could pafsthe 
night without fleep, and atend the oxen, he per- 
‘formed a double duty, and confequently merited a 
double reward.  #fauer fays, that the ways af the 
nighe and day were near to each other, chat ts, the 
pattures of the fheep antoxen, and the ways Chat 
led to them were adjacent: for the hephernl that 
drove his flock home, coukl call tothe hentia, 
who drove his herds to paflure and be beard wid 
eafe, and therefore the road mult be adjoiniag. 
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Our eager failors feize the fair retreat, 

And bound within the port their crowded fleet: 

For here retir’d the finking billows fleep, 

And fmiling calmnefs filver'd o’er the deep. 

1 only in the bay refus’d to moor, * 

And fix’d, without, my haulfers to the fhore. 
Fromthence weclimb’d a point, whofe airy brow 

Commands the profpect of the plains below: 

Wo tracks of beafts, or figns of men we found, 

But fmoaky volumes rolling from the ground, 

Two with our herald thither we command, 

With fpeed to learn what men poffefs’d the land. 

They went, and kept the wheel’s {mooth beaten 

road 

Which to the city drew the mountain wood ; 

When lo! they met, befide a cryfal {pring, 

‘Vhe daughter of dutiphates the king; t 

She to drtacia’s lilver reams came down, 

(Artacia’s ttreams alone fupply the town :) 

‘The damfel they approach, and afk what race 

‘The people were? who monarch of the place? 

With joy the maid, th’ unwary ftrangers heard, 

And thew’d them where the royal dome appear’d. 

They went; but as they ent’ring faw the queen 

Of fize enormous, and terrifie mien, 

(Not yielding to fome bulky mountain’s height) 

A fudden horror flruck their aking fight. 

Swift at her call her hufband fcour’d away 

‘To wreak his hunger on the deflin’d prey ; 

One for his food the raging glutton flew, 

Bur two rufh’d out, and to the navy few. | 
Baulk’d of his prey, the yelling montter flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries ; 

A ghafily band of giants hear the roar, 

And pouring down the mountains, croud the fhare. 





NOTES, 

* It may appear at the firlt view, that Uh/fes 
took more care of himfelf than of his companions; 
and it may be afked, why did he not reftrain them 
trem entering the bay, when kis caution plainly 
fhews that he was apprehenfive of danger? had he 
more fear than the reft of the company? No; but 
a greater forefight; a wile man provides as far as 
ties within hig power againft all contingencies, and 
the event fhews, that his companions were rafh, and 
he wif to adl.with fo much circumf{peQion ; they 
ftaid not for command, and therefore were juftly 
puniihed for acting precipitately without the dirce- 
tion of their general and’king. 

+ vis not evident from whence UAffes had the 
knowledge of thefe particulars; the perfons whom 
he fent to fearch the land perifhed in the attempt; 
or were deflroyed with the fleet by the Lefirivons: 


Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
And cethtlie Dias on the fhips beleg 
The crackling veffels burft; hoarfe groans arife, 
And mingled horrors echo to the fkies ; 
The men, like fith,‘they ftuck upon the flood, 
And cram’d their filthy throats with human food. 
Whilft thus their fury rages at the bay, 
My fword our cables cut, I call’d to weigh; 
And charg’d my men, as they from fate would fly, 
Each nerve to ftrain, each bending oar to ply. ~ 
The failors catch the word, their oars they feize, © ~ 
And fweep with equal ftrokes the finoaky feas; 
Clear of the rocks th’ impatient veffel flies ; 
Whilft in the port each wretch encumber’d dies. 
With earneft hafte my frighted failors prefs, 
While kindling tranfports glow’d at our fuccefs;. 
But the fad fate that did our friends deftroy 
Cool’d ev’ry breaft, and damp’d the rifing joy. 

Now dropp’d our anchors in th’ Zan bay,. 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day. 
Her mother Persé, of old Ocean’s ftrain, 
Thus from the Sun defeended, and the Main; 
(From the fame lineage ftern tes came, 
‘The far-farm’d brother of th’ enchantrefs dame) 
Goddefs, and queen, to whom the pow’rs belong. 
Of dreadful magic, and commanding fong, 
Some God direéting, to this peaceful bay 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, 
Spent and o’erwatch’d.. Two days and-nights roll’ 

on, 
And now the third fucceeding morning fhone,.’ 
Iclimb’d a cliff, with fpear and fword in hand, ¢ 
Whofe ridge o’erlook’d a fhady length of land; 
To learn if aught of mortal works appear,. 
Or chearful voice of mortal ftrike the ear ? 
From 





NOTES. 
how then could this relation he made to Uh/fes? Tt 
is probable that he had his information from Circe 
or Calipfo, for Circe in the fequel of the Ody/ey tells 
Ulyjes, that fhe was acquainted with all the fuffer- 
ings that he had undergone by fea; and if fhe,.as a 
Goddefs, knew his adventures, why might the not 
relate to him thefe particulars? Afomer a little lower 
tells us, that the Lecfrigons transfixed the compa- 
nions of Udfes, and then carried them away on their 
weapons like fo many fithes ; others prefer the idea 
of connedling them together like a range of fifhes; 
both which very well exprefs the prodigious ftrength 
of thefe giants. 

lifes hinsfclf here takes a general view of the 
ifland, but fends his companions for a more particu- 
lar information 5 this was necciTary to introduce the 
following Rory, and give it an air of probability ; 
: if 
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Chear up, my friends ! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghofts thro’ Pizto’s gloomy gate. 
Food in the defart land, behold! is giv’n, 

. Live, and-enjoy the providence.of heav’n. 
The joyful crew furvey his mighty fize, 
And on the future banquet feaft their eyes, 
As huge in length extended lay the beaft; 
Then wafh their. hands,. and haften to the feaft.. 
There, till the fetting fun roll’d down the light, 
They fat indulging in the genial rite. 
When evening rofe, and darknefs coyer’d o’er , 
' The face of things, we flept along the fhore. 
But when the rofy morning warm’d the caft, 
My men I fummon’d, and thefe words addreft. 
Followers and frends, attend what I propole : 
Ye fad companions of Uhffes? woes! 
We know not here-what land before us lies, i 


From the high point I mark’d, in diftant view. 
A ftream of curling fmoke, afcending blue, 
And fpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 
Of Circe’s palace bofom’d in the grove-, 

Thither to hafte, the region to explore, 
Was firft my thought: but fpeeding back to fhore_. 
I deem’d it beft to vifit firlt-my crew, : 
And fend out fpies the dubious coaft to view. 
Asdown the hill I folitary go,- 
Some pow’r divine who pities human woe 
Sent a tall ftag, defcending from the wood, 
To cool his fervour in the cryflal flood ; 
Luxuriant on the waveeworn bank he lay, 
Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray.. 
Tlanc’d my {pear, and with a fudden wound 
Tranfpierc’d his back, and fix’d him to the ground. 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 
Thro’ the wide wound the vital fpirit flies. 
I drew, and cafting on the river fide } 









Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 
Or where the fun fhall fet, or where fhall rife.* 
Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 
If any counfel, any hope remain.t 
Alas! from yonder promontory’s brow, 
I view’d the coaft, a region flat and low; 
| Anifle incircled with the boundlefs flood ; 
A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 
Some fmoke I faw amid the foreft rife, 
And all around it only feas and {kies! 
With 


“ NOTES. 
not, -fays that hero, where this. ifland lies, whetker 
ea(t or weft, where the fun rifes, or where he {ets. 
-We ‘fhould therefore underftand Uhfes to mean, | 
that he knows not how this ifland lies with refpe & 
to the reft of the world, and efpecially to Jthaca his 
own country. This is evident from his condu& 
when he failed from Formica, the land of the Lafri- 
gons; for inftead of making towards the eaft where 
Lthaca Jay, he bore to this illand of Circe, which lies, 
on the weft of Formica. : 
+ This expreflion may be thought unworthy of 

the mouth of an hero, and ferve only to caufe his 
companions to defpair; but in reality it has a dou- 
ble effecl; it gives us a lively picture of human 
nature, which in the greatefl men will fhew fome 
degrees of fenfibility, and at the fame time jt arms 
his fricnds againft furprize, and {ets the danger they 
are in full before their eyes, that they may procecd. 
with dre circumfpection, We do not find that 
CAyes abandons himfelf to defpair, he (ill ads like 
a brave man, but joins wifdom with bravery, and 
proceeds at once with the caution of a philofopher, 
and the fpirit of an hero. : 
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The bloody fpear, his gather’d feet I ty’d 
With twining ofiers which the bank fupply’d. 
An ell in length the pliant wifp I weav’d, 

And the huge body on my fhoulders heav’d: 

_ Then leaning on the fpear with both my hands, 
Up-bore my load, and prefs’d the finking fands 
With weighty fteps, till at the fhip I threw 

The welcome burthen, and befpoke my crew. 





aaa NOTES. 

if he had made the experiment in his own perfon, 
his virtue would have been proof againft the for- 
ceries of Circey and confequently there could not 
have been room for a defcription of her enchant- 
ments. 
* The interpretations of this paffage are various ; 
fome judge thefe words not to proceed from the 
ignorance of Uses, but that they are the language 
of defpair fuggefted by his continual calamities: 
for how could Uses be ignorant of the caft or weit, 
when he faw the fun rife and fet every day? Others. 
underftand it to fignify, that he was ignorant of 
the clime of the. world in which this ifland lay. 
Some again are of opinion, that the appearance of 
the heavenly bodics, as the flars, &¢. were different 
in this ifland from the pofition which he had ever 
before obferved in any country, and therefore he 
might well confefs his ignorance, and exprefs his 
concern for his almofl defperate condition. And 
indeed the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon 
any object, by which it is deeply affected, as Unffes 
mutt here be fuppofed to be, and therefore he might 
enlarge upon the fentiment advanced in the former 
line. The meaning then will be this: 1 know 
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Mindful of Cyckps and his hurnan food, - 

And horrid Lefirygons, the men of blood. 

Prefaging tears apace began to rain 5 

‘But tears in ‘mortal miferiés are vain. 

in equal parts I ftrait ‘divide my bard, 

Andname achief each party to coimimand; . 

J led the one, and of the othe’ ‘fide 

Appointed brave Burplochis the guide. 

‘Then in the brazen lrelm ‘the lots we throw,* 

And forturiecafts Buvyjlochus togo: 

He march’d with twice eleven in his train: 

Penfive they march, and penfive we remain. 
The palace in a woody vale they found, 

High rais’d of ftone; a ihaded fpace around: 

Where mountain’ wolves and brindled 

roam, t ns 

(By magic tam’d) familiar to the ‘domé. . 

With gentle blandifhment éur men they meet, 

And wag their tails, and fawning lick their fect. 

As from fome feaft a man returning late, 

His faithful ddgs all meet him at the gate, 

Rejoicing round, fome morfel to receive, 

(Such as the good man ever us’d to give.) 


With broken heatts my fad cormpanhions vel 


lions 


~~ 


NO.’ ES, : 


* This expedition ‘appeared very hazardous, ‘and 


if Uffes had direétly commanded .a fele&t number 
of his men to attempt it, they might have thought 
he ‘had expofed them ‘to almioft certain deftriiGion : 
but the contrary coridiét takes away this apprehen- 
fion, and: at tlie faine 'tittie' fhews the bravery of 
wifes, who puts ltimfelf upon a level with ‘the 
meaneft of ‘his foldiérs, and ‘is ‘feadly to'expole his 
perfon {o'an ejjuality6fdanger. 

+ There is a beautiful 'moral'c6iiched under this 
fable or allegory: ‘Honiér intended to''teach, that 
pleafure and fenfuality ‘debafe ifich into ‘beafls. 
Perhaps by the fawning wolves-dnd lions that guard 
the portals’of Circe’s palace, the poet méans to re- 
prefent theattendants ‘of {lich houfes of debauchery, 
which appear gehtle aiid courteotis, but are in reality 
of a brutal difpofition, and more dangerous than 


lions. But upon what foundition is this fable built r- 


Many writers inforin us, that Circe was a famous 
courtezan, and that her beauty drew her admirers 
as it were by en¢hantnient. 

t-Tt is an undoubted truth, that Famer afcribes 
more power to thefe magical dmigs and incanta- 
tions than they have in reality; but We are to re- 


member that he is {peaking ‘before a credilons au-: 
dienoe, who readily believed thefe inyprobabilities, 


andat the fame time he very judicioully provides for 


aw mda + 
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Bone were oe a ingen 


Domeftic thus thé grifly beafts drew near ; 
They gaze With wonder, not uninix’d with fear, 
Now on the threfhiold of thé démte they ftood, 
And heard a véicé refounding thio’ the woédi 
Plae’d at hex luéin Within, the Gaddefs fung ; 
The vaulted roofs and folid pavement une. 
O’er the fair web the rifing figures five, ‘ 
Immortal labour! worthy hands ‘divine: ; 
Polites to the reft the queftion triov'd, 
(A gallant leader, and a man I lov’d.) 

hat voice celeftial, chaunting to the lovin, 
(Or nymph, or Goddefs) echoés from'the room? 
Say fhall we feck accefs? ‘With that they call; ~ 
And wide unfold the portals‘of the hall. 

‘The Goddefs rifing, afks her guefts to ftay, 
‘Who blindly follow where fhe Jeads the way. 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, : 
Sufpecting fraud, more prudently remain’d. ; 
On thrones around, with downy coverings grac’é, 
With femblance fair th’ unhappy men fhe plac’d. 
Milk newly .preft, the facred flow’r of wheat, 

And honey frefh, and Pramnian wines thé treat: 
But venom’d was the bread, and mix’d the bowl, ¥ - 
With drugs of force to darken all-the foul: 
Socdn 
NO LE S. ; 
the fatisfation of his more ‘underftanding readers, 
by couching an excellent moral under his fables; urz.. 
that by indulging our appetites we fink below the dig- 
nity of human nature, and degenerate into brutality. 
Weare not in the number of thofe who believe that 
there never were any’magicians who performed 
things of an uncommon nature: the ftory of Fannis 
and Fambres, of the witch of Ender, and “Simon . 
Magus, are undeniable inftances of the contrary. 
Magic is fuppofed to-have been -firft praétifed in 
AZeypt, and to have fpreall afterwards among the 
Chaldvans : it is very evident that Homer had béen in 
Egypt, where he might ‘hear an account of the won~' 
ders performed by it. But if any perfon thinks 
that magic is mere fable, and never had any ex 
iftence, yet eftablifhed fame ‘and’common opinion 
juftify a poet for ufing it. Whathas beqn more ri- 
diculed:'than the winds being inclofed in a’ bag by 
Aéolus, and coimnitted to Ubfes? but as abfurd as 
this appears, more ‘countries than Lapland pretend 
to the power of felling ‘a ftorm ‘or a fatr'wind at 
this day, as‘is notorious from ‘travellers of credits 
and perhaps ‘a poct'woukl nut even in thefe ‘ages tc 
thought ridiculous, if fpeaking of Lapleni, he thowlit 
‘introduce one of théfe Yenéfica’s, antl defcribe "the 
‘ceremonies {lic ufed in the perfurmairce of herpre- 
‘tetrded iheantatiolis. 2 a 
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Soon in the lufcious feaft themfelves they loft, 
And drank oblivion’ of théir native’ coaft. 
Inftant her circling wand the Godiefs waves, 
To hogs transforms em, and the fly receives. 
No more was {een the human forin divine,*. 
Head, face, and members briftle into fwine: 
Still curft with Tenfe, their minds rernain alone, 
And their 6wn: voice affrights them when they 
groan, | : 

Mean-while the Goddefs in difdain beftows 
The maftand'acorn, ‘brutal food! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feat, around 3 
Now prone and groveling on unfav’ry groand, 

‘ Eurylochus with penfive fteps and flow, 
Aghait returns; the-meffenger of woe, 
And bitter fate. To {peak he made diay, . 
In vain effay’d, nor would his tongue obey, 
His fwelling heart deny’d the words their,way : 
But {peaking tears the want of words fapply, 
‘And the full foul burfts copious from his eye. 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 
We prels to-hear what fadly he relates. 

Wewent, Uhffes! (fuch was thy command) + 
Thro’ the lone thicket, and the defart land. 


cn ne 


“NO f ES. { 
* Longinus reports a criticifm of Zo#lus; he is very | 
pleafant vpon this transformation .of the compa- ; 
nions of UAfes, and calls them, the fqueaking pigs of | 
Homer-; we may gather from this inftance the na~' 
ture of his criticilms, and conjeture that.they tended » 
to turn the fineft incidents of Homer into ridicule. : 
Burlefque was shis talent, and inftead of informing | 
the reafon by pointing out the errors of the poem, | 
his only aim was.to make his readers laugh; but he; 
«drew upon himvelf the indignation of all the learned } 
world: ‘he was known by the name of the vile 
Thracian Mave, and lived in great want and poverty 5 
and pofterity profecutes his memory with the fame 
animofity. The man was.really very learned, as: 
Dionyfius Hlalicarn. inféyms us: ‘his morals were . 
never ‘réproached, and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he | 
was crucified by Pfelomy, or as others write, {toned , 
to death, or burnt-alive at Smyrna; fo that his only , 
crime was his defamation of ‘Homer: a tragical in- 
flance of the great value which was fet upon his 
poetry by antiquity, and of the danger of attacking 
a celebrated author with malice and envy, A 
+ We'have here a very lively picture of a-per- 
fon in a great fright, ‘which was admired’by the 
ancients. Phere isnot only a remarkable harmony 
in the flowing of the poctry, but the very manner | 
of {peaking reprefents the diforder of the {peaker 5 
hiesis in too great aiv cmotion to introduce his fpeech 


And ah, thyfelfthe rath attempt forbear ! 


4 And fave the few not fated -yet to die. 
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A palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark-forefts, and with fhades around. 
A voice celeftial echo’d from the dome, - , 


Or nymph, or Goddefs, chanting to the loom. 


Accefs we fought, nor was accefs deny’d : 
Radiant fhe came } -the purtals open’d wide : 
The Goddefs mild invites the gueits tq flay : 
‘They blindly follow where fhe leads the way 

I only wait behind, of all the-train ; . 

I waited long, and ey’d the doors in vain: 
The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate 
And’not a man appears to tell their fate. 

I heard, and inftant o’er my ‘fhoulders-fluno — - 
The belt in which my weighty faulchion hung 5 
(A beamy blade) then {eiz’d the bended-bow, 
And bade him guide the way, refolv’d to go. 

He, proftrate falling, -with both hands embrae’d$ - 
My knees, and weeping, thus his fuit-addrefs’d.-: 
-O King belov’d of Fove! thy fervant {pare, ‘ 


Never, alas! thou never thalt return, 


‘Or fee the wretched ‘for whofe lefs we mourn. t 
With what remains, from certain ruin fly, . 
wi 


I -anfwer’d 
. _ NOTES. ir 
by any preface,.he breaks at once into it, without 
preparation, as if he could not foon.cnough deliver 
his thoughts. Thefe lines are an inffance of the 
great judgment .of . Homers: there is nothing which 
gives more life to a difcourfe, than the taking away 
the connections and.conjun@ions; when the dil- 
courfe is not bound together and embarraffed; it 
walks and flides.along of itfelf, and will want very 
little oftentimes of going fafter even than the 
thought of the orator. , : 

x The.charaQer of Burylochus, who had married 
Climene the fifter of Ulyffes, is the chara&ter of a 
brave man, who being witnefs to-the dreadful fate 
of his companions is diffident of -himfclf, and! jrdgeés 
that the ony way-to conquer the danger is ‘to Hy 
from it. ‘o ‘fear upon fuch an ovcafion is nat 
cowardice, but wifdom. But what is mere re- 
markable in ‘this defcription, is the art of Zemer 
in inferting the charagter of a brave man under 
fo one a confternation to fet off the chara@ler of 


‘UlfJés, who knows haw at once to be bold and 


wile ; for the more'terrible and defperate the adven- 
ture is repréfented by Vurylochus, the-greater appears 
the intrepidity of CUhffes, who trifting to his own 
wifdom, and the affiftance of the Gods, has the con- 


‘yage to attempt it. What adds to the merit of the 


action is, that he undertakes it folely for.kis com- 


panions. 
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I anfwer'd ftern. Inglorious’ then remain, 
Here feait and loiter, and defert thy train: ~ 
Alone, unfriended, will I tempt my way; 

The Jaws-of Fate compel, andI obey... _ 
This faid, and fcornful turning from the fhore 
- My haughty ftep, I flalk’d the valley o’er. 

‘Ti'l now approaching nigh the magic bow’r, 
Where dwelt th’ enchantrefs {kill’d.in herbs of pow’r 5 
A form divine forth iilu’d from the wood, . 
(Immastal Hermeswith the'golden rod) 

In human femblance. On his bloomy face * 
Youth fmil’d celeftial, with each opening grace. 
He {cizd my hand,-and gracious thus began. 
Ah whither roam’ft thou? much-enduring man! 
O blind to fate! what led thy fteps to rove 

The horrid mazes of this magic grove? 

Each friend you {eek in yon énclofure lies, 

All loft their form, and habitants of ftyes. 
Think'ft thou-by wit to model their efcape? 
Sooner fhalt. thou, a ftranger to, thy fhape, 

Fall prone their equal: Firft thy danger know, 
‘Then take the antidote the Gods beftow. | 

Te plant I give thro’ all the direful bow’r 

Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. | 
Now hear her wicked aits. Before thy eyes 
‘The bowl fhall fparkle, and the banquet rife ; 
Take this, nor from the faithlefs fea(t abftain, 
For ternper’d drugs and poifons fhall be vain. 
Soon as fhe {trikes her wand, and gives the word, 
Draw forth and brandifh thy refulgent fword, 
And menace death: thofe menaces fhall move 
Her alter’d mind to blandifhment and love. 
Nor.fhun the bleffing proffer’d to thy arms, 
Afcend. her ‘bed, and tafte celeftial charms : 

So fhall thy tedious toils a refpite find, 

And thy Joft friénds return to human kind. 





-.. NOTES. 

* This whole paflage is to be underftood allegori- 
cally. Mercury is Reafon, he being the God of Sci- 
ence: the plant which he ‘gives as a_prefervative 
againit incantation is inlruétion ; the root of it is 
black, the flower white and fweet ; the root denotes 
that the foundation or principles of inftruction ap- 
pear obfcure and bitter, and are diftafieful at  firft, 
according to that faying of Plato, The beginnings of 
inflruéiion are always accompanted with reluctance and 
pain. The flower of Aly is white and {weet ; this 
denotes that the fruits of inftrudtion are fweet, agrec- 
able, and nourifhing. Mercury gives this plant 5 this 
intimates, that all Inflrution is the gift of Heaven: 
Mercury brings it not with hirn, but gathers it from 
the place where he flands, to fhew that wifdom is 
not confined to places, but that cvery where it may 


But fwear her firft by thofe dread oaths that tie 
The pow’rs below, the blelfed in the tky ; 
Left to the naked {ccret fraud be meant, ' 
Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 
Thus while he fpoke, the fov’reign plant he 
drew,* . , : i 


_ Where on th’ all-bearing earth untiack’d it grew, ; 


And fhew’'d it’s nature and, it’s wond’rous, pow’ : 
Black was the root, but milky white the fow’r ; 
Adely the name, to mortals hard to find, 


‘But all-is eafy to th” ethereal. kind... .. . 


This Hermes gave, then. gliding off the glade, 
Shot to O/ympus from the woodland fhade. 

While full of thought, ‘revolving Fates to come, 
I {peed my paflage to th’ enchanted dome: 


| Arriv’d, before’the lofty gates I ftay’d; . 
| The lofty gates the Goddefs wide difplay’d ; “ 


She leads before, and to the feaft invites ; 

I follow fadly to the magic rites. 

Radiant with ftarry ftuds, a filver feat 
Receiv’d my limbs ; a footftoo] eas’d my fect.. 
She mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul ; 


| The poifon mantled in the golden bow]. 


I took, and quaff’d it, confident in heav’n : + 3 

Theh wav’d the wand, and then the word was giv’n, ' 

Hence, to thy fellows! (dreadful fhe began) 

Go, be a beatt !— T heard, and yet was man. 
Then fudden whirling like a waving flame 

My beamy faulchion, I affault the dame. 

Struck with unufual fear, fhe trembling cries, 

She faints, fhe falls; fhe lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou? fay! from whence, from whom you 

came? ° é 





‘O more than human! tell thy race, thy name. 


Amazing ftrength, thefe poiforis to fuftain! 
Not mortal thou, ‘nor mortal is thy brain. ~ 
Or 
NOT ES, ci 
be found, if Heaven vouchfafes to difcover it, and 
we are difpofed to receive and foltow it. - 

‘+ It may be afked if Ufes is not as culpable as 
his companions, in drinking this potion? Where lics 
the difference? And how is the allegory carricd on, 
when Osffes yields to the folicitation of Circe, that 
is Pleafure, and indulges, not refills his appetites ? 





} Phe moral of the fable is, that all pleafnre is not 


untawful, but the execfs of it: We may enjoy, pro- 
vided it be with moderation. U/yfes docs not tafte 
till he is fortified againit it ; whereas his companions 


yielded wiihout any care or circumfpedtion; they 


indulged their appetites only, Ulyfes takes merely 
out of a defire to deliver his affoctates: he makes 
hinfelf mafler of Crrce, or Pleafure, and is not in 
the power of it, and enjoys it upon his own terms ; 

: ; , they 
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Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 

By Hermes pow’rful with the wand of gold) ‘~ 
‘The man from Frey, who wander’d ocean round ? 
The man for Wifdom’s various arts renown’d, 
Ulfes?:* Oh! thy threat’ning fury ceafe, . 
Sheathe thy bright {word, and join our hands in peace: 
Let mutual joys our- mutual truft combine,. 

And love and love-born confidence be thine. 

And-how, dread Circe! (furious I rejoin) - 

Can love and love-born confidence be mine? * 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, 
"Transform d to beafts, with accents not their own? 
O thou of fraudful heart! thall I be led * 

To fhare thy feaft-rites, or alcend thy bed; 
That, all unarm’d, thy vengeance may have vent, 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent ? 
Celeftial as thou art, yet {tind deny'd ; 

Or fwear' that oath by which the Gods are ty’d, 
Swear, in thy foul no latent frauds remain, 
Swear, by the vow which never can be vain. - 

The Goddefs fwore: then feiz’d my hand, and le 

‘To the {weet tranfports of the genial bed. 
Miniftrant to their Queen, with bufy care 

Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare ;+ 
Nymphs fprung from fountains, or from thady woods, 
‘Or the fair offspring of the facred floods. 

One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 

Whole purple luftre glow’d againft the view : 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac’d 

The filver ftands with golden flafkets grac’d : 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, 
Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around ; 

‘That in the tripod o’er the kindled pile 

‘The water pours ; the bubbling waters boil : 
‘An ample vate receives the finoking wave, 

And in the bath prepar’d my limbs I lave ; 
Reviving fweets repair the mind’s decay, 

And take the painful fenfe of toil away. 

A veft and tunick o’er me next fhe threw, 

Frefh from the bath and dropping balmy dew ; 


-NOTES 
they are flaves to it, and out of a capacity ever to 
regain their freedom but by the affiflance of Ujfis. 
The general moral of the whole fable of Circe is, 
that pleafire is as dreadful an enemy as danger, and 
a Circe as hard to be conquered as a Polypheme. 

* We have here the picture of a man truly wif, 
who when pleafure courts him to indulge his appe- 
tites, not only knows how to abftain, but fulpcas 
it to be a bait to draw him into fome inconveni- 
encies: A man ‘fhould never think himf1fin fecu- 
rity in the houfe of a Circe. Tt may be aid, tha 
thefe apprehenfions of Ujesare not yc te 

No, 27. 


\ 
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Then Icd and plac’d me on the fov’rcign feat, * 
With carpets fpread ; a footftool at my feet.; 
The golden ew'r a nymph obfequious. brings, 
Replenifh'd from the cool, tranilucent-fprings ; 
With copious water the-bright vafe fupplies 

A filver.laver of capacious fize. 

I wafh'd. .The table in fair order fpread, © - « 
They heap the glittering canifters with bread ; - 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte,. 
OF choiceft fort and favour, rich repatt! 

Circe in vain invites the feaft to fhare ; 

Abfent I ponder, and abforpt in care: 

While fcenes of woe rofe anxious in my breaft, 
The.Queen beheld me, and thefe words addreft. 

Why fits VAfes filent and apart ? 

Some hoard of grief clofe harbour’d at his heart. 
Untouch’d-before thee {tand the cates divine, 
And unregarded laughs the rofy wine. - 

Can yet adoubt, or any dread remain, 

When fworn that oath which never can be vain? 

‘[ anfwer’d, Goddefs! human is thy-breatt,. 

By juftice fway’d, by tender pity prelt: 

Ill fits it me, whofe friends are funk to beafts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feafts. 
Me would’{t thou pleafe? for them thy cares employ, 
And them to me reftore, and me to Joy. : 

With that, ihe parted: in her potent hand 

She bore the virtue of the magic wand. : 
Then haft’ning to the ftyes fet wide the door, 
Urg’d forth, and drove the briftly herd before ; 
Unwieldly, out they rufh’d, with gen’ral.cry, 
Enormous beafts difhonedt to the eye. 
Now touch’d by counter-charins, they change again, 
And ftand majeftic, and recall’d to men. ; 
Thofe hairs of Jate that briftled ev’ry part, 
Fall off, miraculous effect of art ¢ 
Till all the form in full proportion rife, 
More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes.¢ 
They faw, they knew me,, and with eager pace 
Clung to their mafter in a long embraces 

Sad, 
dation; from this intercourfe with that Goddc&, 
Telegonus {prung, who accidentally flew his father 
Uiffes. ; : 

t This large defeription of the entertainment in 
the palace of Circe is particularly judicious ; UW. vies 
is in an houfe of pleature, and the poct dwells upon 
it, and fhews how every-circumilance contributes 
tu promote .nd advance it. Vhe attendants are all 
nyruphs, and the bath and perfumes ufher in the 
fcaft and wines 


f fhmer excellently carrics on his allegory: he 
Lends by this ¢xpreffion of the enlirgemeuc ot C+ 
a4, | : 
y 4 
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Sad, pleafing fight! with tears-each-eye ran o'er, 
And jobs of joy re-echo’d thro’ the bow’r: 
kv’n Circe wept, . her adamantine heart 
Felt pity enter, and fuftain’d her part. 
Son of Leertes / (then the Queen began) 
O much-enduring; much-experienc’d man ! 
Hafte to thy veffel.on the fea-beat fhore, 
Unload thy trealures, and thy gally moor; 
Then bring thy friends, fecure from future harms, . 
And in our grottos {tow thy {poils and arms. 

She faid. Obedient to her high command 
I qnit the place, and haften to the ftrand. 

My fad companions on the beach. found, ° 
Their wiftful.eyes in floods of forrow drown’d. 
As from frefh paftures and the dewy field* 

(When toaded cribs their evening banquet yield). 
The lowing herds return ; around them throng 
‘With Icaps and bounds their late imprifon’d young, 
Ruth to tseir mothers with unruly joy, 

And echoing hills return the tender cry: | 

So round me prefs’d exulting at my fight, 

With cries and agonies of wild delight, 

‘The weeping failcrs ; nor lefs fierce their joy 
Than if return’d to fthaea from Troy. - 

Ah muafter! ever honour’d, ever dear, 

(Vhete tender words on ev’ry fide I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return? 

Not that lov’d country for whofe fight we mourn, 
The foil that nurs’d us, and that gave us breath: 
But ah! relate our loft companions’ death. 

T anfwer’d chearful. Hafte, your gally moor, 
And bring our treafures and our arms a-dhore : 
"Vhofe in yon hollow eaverns let us lay ; 

Vhen rife and follow where-¥ lead the way- 





Rpts “NOTES, 

beauty of Us/fes’s companions, to teach that men 
who turn from an evil courfe, into the paths of vir- 
tue, exeel even themfelves 3 having learned the value 
of virtue from the mifevies they fuffered in purfuit 
of vive, they. become new men, and as it were enjoy 
a fecond life. 

* If this fimile were to be rendered literally, it 
would run thus; ‘ as calves feeing the droves of 
cows returning at night when they are filled with 
their palturage, run fkipping oat to meet them 5 the 
fialls no longer detain them, but running round their 
sams they all the plain with their lowings, &e.” Tf 
a fimilitude of this nature were to be introduced into 
modern poetry, we arc of opinion it would fall under 
nidicule for a want of delicacy: but in reality, images 
drawn from nature, and a rural life, have always a 
very good eff@Q 3 in particular, this before us en- 
Kivens apmelaucholy defeription of forrows, and fo 


"| Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come.’ 


To take the joys of Girce's facréd: dome. °° 

‘With ready fpeed the joyful crew obey : ' 
Alone Zurylochus perfuades their Ray. +. 
Whither (he cry’d) ah whither will ye rin ?° 
Seek ye to meet thofe evils ye-fhould thun ? 

Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 

In {wine to grovel, or in lions roar, ? 

Or wolf-like howl away the midnight hour. 

In dreadful watch around the magic bow’r?. *' 
Remember Cyclops, and his bleody deed; - 

The leader’s raflinefs made the foldiers bleed. 

I heard incens’d, and firft refolv’d to fpeed 
My flying faulchion at the rebel’s head. os 
Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 

This hand had flretch’d him breathlefs onthe ground s 
‘But all at once my interpofing train im ve 
Vor mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. * 
Leave here the man who dares his prince defert,’ 
Leave to repentance and his own fad heart, 

To guard the flip. Seek we the facred fhades 

OF Circe’s palace, where Usjfes leads. 

This with one voice declar’d, the rifing train 
Left the black veffel by the murm’ring main. 
Shame touch’d Eurylochus his alter’d breaft, 

He fear’d my threats, and follow’d with the reft. ' 

Mean-while the Goddefs, with indulgent cares. 
And focial joys, the late-transform’d repairs 5 
The bath, the feaft, their fainting foul renews; 
Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 
Bright’ning with joy their eager eyes behold 
Each other’s face, and gach his ftory told ; 
Then gufhing tears the narrative confound, 
And with their fobs the vaulted roofs refound. 

a When 





NO T Eb. 
exactly expreffes in every point the joy of Uhfes’s. 
companions, we fee them in the very defcription. 
To judge rightly of comparifon, we are not to exe 
amine if the fubje@ from whence they are derived be: 
great Or little, noble or familiar, but we are prin 
cipally to confider if the image produced be clear | 
and lively, if the poet have {kill to dignify it by 
poctical words, and if it perfeGly paints the’ thing 
it is intended to yeprefent... This rule fully vindj- 
cates Ldomer; though he frequently paints low life,. 
yet he never ules terms which are not noble ; or if 
he ufes humble words or phrafes, it is with fo much’ 
art, that they become noble and harmonious, In 
fhort, things that have an. intrinfic greatnefs need 
only to be barely reprefented' to fill the foul with 
admiration ; but it fhews the {kill of a poet to rate 
a low fubjc@, and exalt conunon appearances into 
dignity. 





‘Tus 





” ‘When hufh’d their paffion, thus the Goddefs cries: 
Ubfés, taught by labours to be wife, ¢. 
Let this fhort memory of. grief fuffice. 
To me are ‘known the various woes ye -bore, 
In forms by fea, in perils on the fhore; 
Forgét whatever was tn Fortune’s pow’r, 
And fhare the pleafures of this genial hour. 
Such be your minds as ere ye left your coatt, 
Or learn’d to forrow for a country loft. 
Exiles and wand’rers now, where-e’er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woe ; 
The caufe rémov’d, habitual griefs remain, 
And the foul faddens by the ufe of pain. ; 
Her kind intreaty mov’d the general breatt 3, 
Tir'd with long toil, we willing funk to reft. 
We ply’d the banquet and the bowl we crown’d, 
‘Till the full circle of the year came round. 
But when the feafons, following in their train, 


Brought back the months, the days, and hours | 


again; 
- As from a lethargy at once they rife, 
And urge their chief with animating cries. 
Is this, UAffes, our inglorious lot? 
And is the name of . Jhaca forgot ? 
Shall never the ‘dear land in profpe& rife, 
Or the lov’d palace glitter in our eyes ? 
Melting I heard; yet till the fun’s decline’ 
Prolong’d the feaft, and quaff’d the rofy wine: 
But when the fhades came on at evening hour, 
And all lay flumb’ring in the dufky bow’s; 
I came a fuppliant to fair Circe’s bed, 
The tender moment feiz’d, and thus [ faid.. 
Be mindful, Goddefs, of thy promife made ; 
Mutt fad Us/es ever be delay’d? 
Around their lord my fad companions mourn, 
Each breaft beats homeward, anxious to return: 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 
Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 
Go then, ({he cry’d) ah go! yct think, not I, 
Not ‘Circe, but the Fates your with deny. 


b NOTES. 

* The notion of the foul after death, which pre- 
vailed among the ancients, is fet in a clear light, in 
the 23d book of the Mad, to which we refer the 
reader. But whence had Zirefas this privilege above 
the refl of the dead? Cadimachus alcribes it to AZ- 
nerva. Perhaps the whole fiétion may arife from 
his great reputation among the ancients for pro- 
phecy; and in honour to his memory they might 
imagine that his foul alter death retained the fame 
fuperiority. But we ought not to fupprefs what 
Diodorus Siculus relates concerning Tirefeas ; he tells 
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| Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native-air! - 


Far other journey firft demands thy care ;. 


4 To-tread th’uncomfertable paths beneath, 


And view the realins of darknefs and of death. 


} There feek the L#eban bard, depriv’d of fight, 


Within, irradiate with prophetic light ; 
To whom Perfephene, entire and whole, 
Gave to retain th’.unfeparated fon) :* 


| The reft are forms of enrpty Aivher made, 
4 Impaffive femblance, and a flitting fhade. 


Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 


| Penfive I fat; my.tears bedew’d the bed; 
4 To hate the light and life my foul begun, 
And faw that all was gricf beneath the fun. 


Compos’d at length, the gufhing tears.fuppreft, 
And my toft limbs now weary’d- into reft, 


‘t How fhall I tread, (I cry’d} ah Circe! fay, : 
4 The dark defcent, and who fhall guide the way? 


Can living eyes bchold the realins below ? 
What bark to waft me, and what wind. to blow ? 
- Thy fated road,'(the magie pow’r reply’d). 
Divine UAffes! alks no mortal guide. . 


| Rear but the maft, the fpacious fait difplay, - 


The northern winds fhall wing thee on.thy way. 
Soon fhalt thou reach old ocean’s utmott ends, 
Where to the main the fhelving fhore defcends ; 
The barren trees of Proferpine's black woods, 
Poplars and willows trembling o’er the floods: 
There fix thy veffel in the lonely bay, 

And enter there the kingdoms void of dav : 


.Where Pdlegeton’s loud torrents rufhing down, 


Hifsin the flaming gulph of Acheron; 

And where, flow rolling from the Siyefan bed, 
Cocytus’ Jarmentable waters {pread: 

Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake, . 
And mingling flreams eternal murmurs make. 
Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide : 


_ To all the fhades around libations pour, 


And o’er th’ ingredients ftrow the hollow’d flour: | 
New 


NOTES. 
us, that he had a daughter nanied Daphne, a prief- 
tefs at Delphi, from whom it is faid, that the poet 
Homer veceived many (of the Siéyls) verfes, and 
adorned his own poetry with them, If this be 
true, there lay a debt of gratitude upon Jfomer, and 
he pays it honourably, by this diflinguifhing cha- 
racter, which he gives to the father. An inftance 
of a worthy difpofition in the poct, and it remains 
at once an honour to Tirefiasy and a monument of 


his own gratitude. 
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New wine and milk, with honey temper’d bring, 
And living ‘waters from the cryftal fpring. 
‘Then the wan thades and feeble ghoits implore, 
With promis’d off’rings on thy native fhore;” 
A barren cow, the ftatelie(t of the ifle, 
And, heap’d with various wealth, a blazing pile: 
Thefe to the reft.;. but to, the Seer mutt bleed 
A fable ram, the pride of all thy breed. 
Thete-folemn vows and holy off’rings paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the dead ; 
Be next thy care the fable fheep to. place 
Full o’er the pit, and hell-ward. turn their face: 
But from-th’ infernal rice thine eye withdraw, 
And back to Ocean glance with rev’rend awe. | 
Sudden fhall fkim along the dufky glades 
Thin airy fhoals, and vifionary {hades. 
Then give command the facrifice to hafte, 
Let the flea’d victims in the flames be caft, 
And facred vows, and myftic fong, apply’d 
To grifly Pluto, and his gloomy bride 
Wide o’er the pool thy taulchion wav’d around 
Shall drive the fpe€tres from forbidden ground : 

* The facred draught fhall all the dead forbear, 
‘Till awful from the fhades arife the Seer ; 
Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, at 
The turns of all thy future fate, difplay, \ 
Thy pilgrimage to come, and reninane of thy f 

ay. 

So fpeaking, from the ruddy orient fhone 
‘The morn con{picuous on her golden throne. 
The Goddefs with a radiant tunic dre(t 
My limbs, and o’er me caft a filken veft. 
Long flowing robes of pureft white array 
The nymph, that added luftre to the day: 
Atiar wreath’d her head with many a fold ; 
Her waift was circled with a zone of gold. 
Forth iffuing then, from place to place I flew ; 
Rouze man by man, and animate my crew. 





NOTES. 

* Homer difmiffes not the defcription of this 
houfe of pleafure and debauch, without fhewing the 
moral of his fable, which is the ill confequences that 
attend thofe who indulge themfelves in fenfuality ; 
this is fet forth in the punifhment of Bipenor. We 
deferibes him as a perfon of no worth, to fhew 
that debauchery enervates our faculties, and renders 


Rife, rife my mates! ’tis Circe givesccommand: ~” 
Our journey alls us 5 hafte, and ‘quit the lard. 
All rife and follow, yet depart not all, ~~ 

For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. » 

A youth there was, //pensr was he nam’d,* 
Nor much for fenfe, nor much for courage fam’d; 
The youngett of our band, a vulgar foul : 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 

He, hot and carelefs, on a turret’s height 
With fleep repair’d the long debauch of night: 
The fudden tumult ftirr’d him where he lay, 
And down he haften‘d, but forgot the way ;- 
Full endlong from the roof the fleeper fell, 
And fnapt the fpinal joint, and wak’d in hell. 

The reft croud round me with an eager look ; 

I met them with a figh, and thus befpoke: 
Already, friends! ye think your toils are o’er, 
Your hopes already touch your native fhore: 
Alas! far otherwife the nymph declares, 

Far other journey firft demands our cares ; 

To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, 

The dreary realms of darknels and of death: 
To feek Yirefias’ awful fhades below, 

And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 

My fad companions heard in deep defpair ; 
Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 
To earth they fell; the tears began to rain 
But tears in mortal miferies are vain. 

Sadly they far’d along the fea-beat fhore; 
Still heav’d their hearts, and {till their eyes ran o’er. 
The ready victins at our bark we found, 

The fable ewe, and ram, together bound. 


5 


| For fwift as thought, the Goddefs had been therg, 


And thence had glided, viewlefs as the air: 
The paths of Gods what mortal can furvey ? 
Who eyes their motion, who fhall trace their way ? 





: NOT ES. 
both the mind and body incapable of thinking, or 
ating with greatnefs and bravery. At the fame 
time thefe circumftantial relations are not without 
a good cffect: for they render the ftory probable, 
as if it were fpoken with the veracity of an hiftory, 
not the liberty of poctry. ; 
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The ELEVENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 





A R GUM EN T. 





Tue Descent oF Unyssrts 1ntTO Hair. 


Ulyfiés continues his narration, how he arrived at the land of the Cimamerians, and what ceremonies he pers 
formed to invoke the.dead, The. manner of his defcent,.and the apparition of the fhades: his conurrfation with 


Elpenor, and with Virefias, .evho informs him in a prophetic manner of his fortunes ta come. 


mother Anticlea, from whom he. learns the fiate of his family. 
afterwards of the Heroes, and ¢converfes in particular with Agamemnon and Achilles. 


He meets his: 
He fees the foades of the ancient Heroines, . 
Ajax keeps at a 


af 
Jfullen diftance, and difdains to anfwer him. He then beholds Tityus, Tantalus, Syfiphus, Hercules: sil he’ 
is deterred from further curiofity by the apparition of horrid fpeétres, and the cries of the wicked im torments. 





Ne to the fhores we bend, a mournful train, 

"“’ Climb the tall bark, and Iaunch into the 
main : 

At once the maft we rear, at once unbind 

The fpacious fhect,. and {tretch it to the wind: 

Then pale and penfive fiand, with cares oppreft, 

And folemn horror faddens every breaft. 

A frefhing breeze the Magic Pow’rt fupply’d, 

While the wing’d veffel flew along the tide; 





: NOTE S. 
* Theancients called this book the book of necro- 


mancy, becaufe it contains an inte rvicw between: 


Uhffés and ‘the fhades of the dead. This book is an 
evidence of the antiquity of the opinion of the foul’s 
immortality. 
all divinations was founded, we mean that which was 
performed by the evocation of the dead. There is 
a very remarkable initance of: this'in the holy ferip- 


Saul contules one of thefe infernal agents to call up 
Samucl, who appears, or fome evil fpiritin his form, 
and prediéts his impending death and calamitics. 
This is a pregnant inflance of the anuquity of Ne- 


No. 28. . 


It is upon this that the moft ancient of: 





. Our oars we fhipp’d: all day the {welling fails 


Full from the guiding pilot catch’d the gales. 
Now funk the Sun from his aérial height, 

And o’er the fhaded billows rufh’d the night 

When lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmoft bounds, 


‘Where rocks controul“his waves with ever-during . 


mounds. 
There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, £ 
The dufky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; - 
The 





NOt ES. 


~cromancy, and that it was not of dlomer’s invention 5 . 


it prevailed long before his days among the Chal- 
deans, and fpread over all the oriental world. A¢fehylus 
has a.tragedy intitled Perfe, in which the fhade of 
Darius is called up, like that.of Samuc/, and fore- 
tells queen Afejee all her misfortunes,  “Chus it ap- 
pears that there was a foundation for what Homer 


Fowwrites 3 he only embellifhes the opinions of an- 


turcs, in anage not very diffant from that of Fema. [ tiquity with the ornaments of poetry. - 


Tiree, 

* fois the opinion of many commentators, that 

‘ ' . 7 qe , ut 
fiimer conttandy in thefe vayages of Gages makes 


Joufe of a fibulous ceography; but perhaps the con- 


eon trary 
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The Sun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats, 
When radiant he advances, or retreats: 

Unhappy race! whom endlefs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in fhades. 

The chip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes ; 
D:Cbark the theep, an offering tc the Gods ; 
And heilward bending, o’er the beach defery 
The dolefome patage tu th’ infernal fky. 

The vitims, vow’d to cach Tartarcan pow'r, 
Lurylschus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open’d hell, all hell I here implor’d, 

And from the fcabbard drew the fhining fword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev’ry fide, 

A cavern form’d, a cubit Jong and wide. 

New wine, with honcy-temper’d milk, we bring,* 
Vhen living waters fram the cryftal fpring 3 

‘O’er thefe was {tiow’d-the confecrated flour, 

And on the furface fhone the holy ftore. 

Now the wan fhades we hail, th’ infernal Gods, 
To fpeed our courfe, and waft us o’er the floods ; 
So fhall a barren heifer from the ftalf 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall ; 

Soin our palace, at our fafe return 

Rich with unnumber’d gifts the pile fhall burn; 
So {hall a ram, the largeft of the breed, 

Black as thefe regions, to Tirefias bleed. 

Thus folemn rites and holy vows we: paid 
To all the phantom nations of the dead. 

Then dy’d the fheep; a purple torrent flow’d, 
And all the cavern fmok’d with ftreaming ‘blood. 





NOTES. 

trary opinion in mary places may be true. In this 
paflage, UA/fes in the {pace of one day fails from 
the ifland of Circe to the Cimmerians: now it is 
very evident from Heredotus and Strabo, that they 
inhabited the regions near the Bafphorus, and con- 
fequently Uhfes could not fail thither in the com- 
pals of a day; and therefore, the. poet removes not 
only the Crmmerians, but their climate and darknefs, 
from the northern Bo/phorus into Campania in Italy. 
It mult be allowed, that this horrid region is well 
chofen for the defcent into hell: it is defcribed asa 
Jand of obfcurity and horrors, and happily imagined 
to introduce a relation concerning the realms of 
death and darknefs. 

* This libation is made to all the departed fhades ; 
but to what purpofe (it may be faid) fhould thefe 
rites be paid to the dead, when it is evident from 
the fubfequent relation that they were ignorant of 
thefe ceremonies till they had tafted the libation? 
We anfwer, that they were merely honorary to the 
regents of the dead, Péuto and Proferpina ; and ufed 
to obtain their leave to have an interview with the 
Shades in their dominions, 
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When Io! appear’d along the dufky coafts, 
Thin, airy fhoals of vifionary ghotts ; 

Fair, penfive youths, and foft-cnamour’d maids, 
And wither’d elders, pale and wrinkled fhades ; 
Ghaftly with wounds the forms of warriors flain 
Stalk’d with majeftic port, a martial train ; 
Thefe,and a thoufand more {warm’d o’er the grourd, 
And all the dire affembly thriek’d around. 
Aftonifh’d at the fight, aghaft I ftood,. 

And a cold fear ran thiv’ring through my blood; 
Strait I command the facrifice to hatte, 

Strait the flea’d victitns to the Hames are caft, 
And mutter’d vows, and myftic fong apply'd 

To grifly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 

Now fwift I wav’d my faulchion o’er the blood ; 
Back flarted the pale throngs, and trembling ftood. 
Round the black trench the gore untafted flows, 
Till awful from the fhades Trrefias rofe. 

There, wand'ring thro’ the gloom I firft furvey’d, 
New tothe realms of death, E/penor’s fhade : 

His cold remains all naked to the fky 


| On diftant fhores unwept, unburied lie. 


Sad at the fight I ftand, deep fix’d in woe, 
And ere I fpoke the tears began to flow. 
O fay what angry pow’r Ehvenoh led 


| To glide in fhades, and wander with the dead ? 
How could thy foul, by realms and feas disjoin’d,+ 


Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging wind ?- 
The ghoft Py ae To hell my doom I owe, 
Demons accurft, dire minifters of woe! 
My 





NOTES. 

. + Some are of opinion, that Uhjfés fpeaks plea- 

fantly to Eipenor, for were his words to be literally 
tranilated they would be, Eipensr, thou art come hither 
on foot, fooner than [in a fbip. We fuppofe it is the’ 
worthlefs charatter of E/penor that led fuch critics’ 
into this opinion; but we fhould rather take the 
fentence to be fpoken ferioufly, not only becanfe, 
fuch railleries are an infult upon the unfortunate, 
and levities perhaps unworthy of Epic Poetry, but 
alfo from the general conduét of UAffés, who at the 
fight of £/penor burits into tears, and compaffionates 
the fate of his friend. Is there any thing in this 
that looks like raillery? if there be, we muft con- 
fefs that Uh/es makes a very quick tranfition from 
forrow to pleafantry. The other is a more noble 
fenfe, and therefore we have followed it, and it ex- 
cellently paints the furprize of Uhfés at the unex- 
pe&ted fight of Lipenor, and expreffes his wonder 
that the foul, the moment it leaves the body, fhould 
reach the receptacle of departed fhades. But it may 
be afked what connection this flory of £/penor has 
to the fubject of the poem, and what it contributes 
to 





THE 


My feet thro’ wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height, 
Stagg’ring I reel’d, and as I reel’d I fell, 
Lux’d the neck joint--—my foul defcends to hell. 
But lend me aid, I now conjure thce lend, 
By the foft tie and facred name of friend! 
By thy fond confort! by thy father’s cares ! 
By lov’d Telemachus his blooming years! 
For well I know that foon the heav’nly pow’rs 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe’s fhores: 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 
There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 
And the poffeffion of a peaceful grave. 
But if unheard, in vain compaifion plead, 
Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead! 
A tomb along the wat’ry margin raife, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To thew pofterity Elpenor was. 
There high in air, memorial of my name 
Fix the {mooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 

To whom with tears: Thefe rites, oh mournful 

fhade, : 

Due to thy ghoft, fhall to thy ghoft be paid. 

Still as I {poke the phantom feem’d to moan, 
Tear follow’d tear, and groan fucceeded groan. 





NOTES. 

to the end of it? We anfwer, that the poet may 
infert fome incidents that make no part of the fable 
or action ; efpecially if they be fhort, and break not 
the thread of it: this before us is only a {mall part 
of a large epifode, which the poet was at liberty to 
infert or omit, as contributed moft to the beauty of 
his poetry: befides, it contains an excellent moral, 
and fhews us the ill effeéts of drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery. The poct reprefents Eipenor as a perfon 
of a mean chara&ter, and punifhes his crime with 
fudden death, and difhonour. 

* The behaviour of Uh/fes with refpect to his 
mother may appear not fufliciently tender and affec- 
tionate ;_ he refrains all manner of addrefs to her, a 
conduét which may be cenfured as inconfiflent with 
filial piety: but it is a remarkable inftance of the 
prudence of Uh/és, who defcending into the regions 
of the dead, relufed all conference even with his 
mother, till he had obtained an anfwer from Z7re- 
Jjias, concerning the bufinefs which induced him to 
undertake that infernal journcy. A wife man is 
not inquifitive about things impertinent ; accordingly 
Ulfjes firtt thews himfelf a wife man, and then a 
dutiful fon. Befides, it is very judicious in Ho- 
mer thus to defcribe Uses: the whole defign of the 
Odyfiy is the return of UAffes to his country ; this 
is the mark at which the hero fhould continually 
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But as my waving {word the blood furrounds, 

The thade withdrew, and mutter’d empty founds. 
‘There as the wond’rous vifions I furvey’d, 

All pale afcends my royal mother’s fhade : * 

A queen, to Troy the faw our legions pafs ; 

Now a thin-form is all Anticha was! 

Struck at the fight I melt with filial woe, 

And down my check the pious forrows flow ; 

Yet as I fhook my faulchion o'er the blood, 

Regardlefs of her fon the parent food. 
When lo! the mighty Zichan I behold ; 

To guide his fteps he bore a ftaff of gold ; 

Awful he trod! majeftic was his look ! 

And from his holy lips thefe accents broke. 
Why, mortal, wand’reft thou from chearful day, 

To tread the downward, melancholy way ? 

What angry Gods to thefe dark regions led 

Thee yet alive, companion of the dead ? 

But fheath thy poniard, while my tongue relates + 

Heav’n’s fledfalt purpofe, and thy future fates. 
While yet he {poke, the prophet I obey’d, 

And in the fcabbard plung’d the glitt’ring blade : 

Eager he quaff’d the gore, and then expreft 

Dark things to come, the counfels of his breaft. 
Weary of light, UAfes here explores, 

A profp’rous voyage to his native fhores ; 


But 





NOTES. 

aim, and therefore it is neceffary that all other inci- 
cidents fhould be fubordinate to this; and the poct 
had been blameable if he had fhewed UA//s enter- 
taining himfelf with amufements, and poftponing 
the confiderations of the chief defign of the Ody/fey. 

+ The terror which the fhades of the departed 
exprefs at the fight of the {word of UA/es has been 
frequently cenfured as abfurd and ridiculous: What 
have the dead to fear froma fword, who are beyond 
the power of it, by being redued to an incorporeal 
fhadow? But this defcription is confiflent with the 
notions of the ancients concerning the dead. We 
have already remarked, that the fhades retained 
a vehicle, which refembled the body, and was 
liable to pain as well as the corporeal fubflance 3) if 
not, to what purpofe are the Furies defcribed with 
iron fcourges, or the vulture tearing the liver of V7. 
tus? Tirefas is here defcribed conliftently with the 
character before given him by the poet, we mean 
with a preheminence above the other tfhades 3 tor he 
knows UAjés before he tafles the ingredients; a 
privilege not claimed by any other of the infernal 
inhabitants. Z¢/penor indeed did the fame, but for 
another reafon ; becaufe he was not yet buried, nor 
entered the repions uf the dead, and therefore his 
foul was yet intire. 
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But know--— by me unerring Fates difclofe 
New trains of dangers, and new feenes of woes 5 
I fee! I fee, thy bark by Neptune tof, 

For injur’d Cyclops, and his eye-ball Joft! 

Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, 

If heav’n thou pleafe ;° and how to pleafe attend! 
Where on Txinacrian rocks the ocean roars, 
Graze num’rous herds along the verdant fhores ; 
Tho’ hunger prefs, yet fly the dang’rous prey, 
The herds are facred to the God of day, 

Whe all furveys with his extenfive eye 

Above, below, on earth, and in the fky! 

Rob not the God, and fo propitious gales 

Attend thy. voyage, and impel thy fails: 

But if his herds ye feize, beneath the waves 

1 fee thy friends o’erwhelm’d in liquid graves ! 
Uhe direful wreck Udfes {earce furvives ! 

Uhfes at his country {earce arrives !* 

Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes arife, domeftic ills attend! 





. NOTES. 

* Vhe poct conduéts this interview with ad- 
mirable judgment. “he whole defign of UAfes is 
to engage the Pheacians in his favour, in order to 
his tranfportation to his own country. How does 
he bring this about? By fhewing that it was de- 
creed by the Gods that he fhould be condudéted 


thither by flrangers ; fo that the Phzacians imme- } 


diately conclude, that they are the people deftined 
by Heaven to conduc him home; to give this 
greater weight, he puts the fpeech into the mouth 
of the prophet Tirefias,.and exalts his character in 
an extraordinary manner, to ftrengthen the credit 
of the predi&tion. > By this method likewife the poet 
interweaves his epifode into the texture and effence 
of the poem, he makes this journey. into Hell con- 
tribute to the reftoration of his herge, and unites the 
fubordinate parts very happily with the main a€tion. 

+ It is certain that Tirefias fpeaks very obfcurely, 
after the manner of the oracles; but the ancients 
generally underflood this people to be the Zpivors, 
who were ignorant of the fea, and the ule of falt, 
as Homer teltifies in his Odfey. So that they who 
were ignorant of the fea, were likewile ignorant of 
the ufe of fal, according to Homer: whence it may 
be conjeured, that the poet knew of no fale but 
what was made of fea-water. The other token of 
their ignorance of the fea was, that they fhould not 
know an oar, but called it a corn-van. 

} The wings of the fhip fignify the fails. The 
poet intenced to exprefs the wonder of a perfon 
upon his firit fight of a fhip, who obferving it to 
move fwiftly along the feas, night miflake the fails 









HOMER CompuetTeE 
There foul adult’rers to thy- bride refort, . 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 

But vengeance haftes amain! Thefe eyes behold’ | 
The deathful fcene, princes on princes roll’d! 
That done, a people far from fea explore, + 

Who ne’er knew fait, or heard the billows roar, . 
Or faw gay veffel-ftem the wai’ry plain, 

A painted wonder flying on the main!f. 

Bear on thy: back an oar: with ftrange amaze 

A fhepherd meeting thee, the oar furveys, 

And names a Van : there fix it. on the plain, 

.To calm the God that holds the wat’ry reign ;. 

| A threefold off’ring to his altar bring, 

-A bull, a-ram, a.boar3 and-hail the Ocean-king: - 
_But home-return’d, to each atherial pow’r 

Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 

» So peaceful fhalt thou end thy bifsful days, 

|, And fteal thyfelf from life, by flow decays: 
Unknown to pain, in age refign thy.breath, . 
When late {tern Neptune points the thaft with death 3] 








NOTE 8. 
for wings, according to that beautiful defcription of+ 
Mr. Dryden upon a like occafion in his Zndian Em-~- 

CT Ors, 
g Lhe objeét I could firft-diftinEly- view; 
Were tall ftraight.trees which on the waters flew; - 
Tings on their fides inficad of leaves didgrow, 
He hich gather'd all the breath the winds could blow; 
And. at their roots grew floating palaces, &c. - 
|| The death of Uhffes is related varioufly, but 
the following account is chiefly:credited ; Usfes had: 
afon by Circe named Felegonus, who being grown to > 


| years of maturity, failed to Jtbaca in {earch of .his . 


father; where feizing fome fheep, for the ufe of hig - 
attendants,.the fhepherds put themfelves into a pof- - 
ture to refcue them ; Ul/es being. advert'fed of it, . 
_went with his fon Felemachus to repel Telegonus, who - 
in defending himfcelf wounded U/fés, not knowing .. 
. him ta be his father. Many, poets have brought 
this upon the flage, and Arifotle criticiaing upon: 
_one of thefe tragedies gives us the title of it, which. 
was, Uhyffés wounded. But if UAfes thus died, how 
can Neptune be faid to point the fhaft with death? We 
‘are infermed that the fpear with which Yelegonus 
gave the wound was pointed with the bone of a fea. 
turtle 3 fo that literally his death came from the 
fea, and Nepiune being the God of the Ocean, his: 
} death may without violence be afcribed to the 
“Deity. Lhe reafon. why Uses is injoined to offer 
-a bulla ram, anda boar to Neptune is this; the 
| bull reprefents the roaring of the fea in forms; the 
Pram the milder. appearance of it when in tranquil- 
lity; the boar was uled by the ancients as an em- 
blem. 
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To the dark grove retiring as to reft, 

Thy people bleffing, by thy people bleft! 
Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate ; 

This is thy lifé to come, amd this is fate. | 


‘To whom unmov’d: If this the Gods prepare, 


‘What heav’n ordains the wife with courage bear. 
But fay, why yonder on the lonely ftrands, — 
Unmindful of her fon, Anticka ftands ? . 
‘Why to the ground fhe bends her downcaft eye? 
Why is fhe filent, while her fon is nigh? 
The latent caufe, oh facred Seer, reveal! _ 

Nor this, replies the Seer, will I conceal. 
Know; to the fpeétres, that thy bev’rage talte, 
The fcenes of life recur, and actions patt; 
They, feal’d with truth return the fure reply, 
The reft-repell’d, 4 train oblivious fly. : 

The phantom prophet ceas’d, and funk from fight 
To the black palace of eternal night. 

Still in the dark‘abodes of death I ftood, 
When near Anticica mov’d, and drank the blood. 
Strait all the mother in her fonl awakes, 

And owning her UAjjes, thus the fpeaks. 

Com’ft thou, my fon, alive, to realms beneath, 

The dolefome realms of darknefs and of death? 
Com’ft thou alive fim pure, atherial day? 

Dire is the region, difmal is the way! . 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppofe their waves, 
There the wide fea with all his billows raves!* . 
Or (fince to duft proud T7zy fubmits her tow’rs) 
Com’ft thou a wand’rer from the Phrygian fhores? 





NOTES, 
blem of fecundity, to reprefent the fruitfulnefs of 
the ocean. 

* Homer judicioufly places the defcent into hell 
at the extremity of the ocean: for it is natural to 
imagine that to be the only paffage to it, by which 
the fun and the ftars themfelves appear to defcend, 
and fink into the realms of darknefs. 

+ The queftions which Cues afks could not fail 
of having a very good effect upon his Pheactan 
audience: by them he very artfully (and as it feems 
undefignedly) lets them into the knowledge of his 
dignity, and ‘fhews the importance of his perfon; to 
induce them to a greater care to conduct him to his 
country. The procefs of the whule ftory is fo art- 
fully carried on, that Udyes feems only to relate an 
accidental interview, while he tacitly recommends 
himfelf, and lets them know the perfon who afks 
their affiftance is a king. It is obfervable that 4y- 
ticla inverts the order in her anfwer, and replies laft 
to the firft queftion, Orators always referve the 
drones’ argument for the conclufion, to leave it 

0. 28. 
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Or fay, fince honaur call’d thee to the field, 
Haft thou thy Jthaca, thy bride, beheld? 
Source of my life, I-cry’d, from earth I fly, 
To feek Tirefias in the nether fky, : 
_Tolearn my doom: for toft from woe to woe, 
In every land UAfes finds a foe: 
Nor have thefe.eyes beheld my native fhores, 
Since in the duft proud Zrey fubmits her tow’rs. 
But, when the foul from her fweet.manfion fed, 
Say what diftemper gave thee to the dead? 
Has life’s fair lamp declin’d by flow decays, 
Or fwift expir’d it in a fudden blaze? 
Say, if my fire, good old Laertes, lives? 
If yet Telemachus, my fon, furvives? 
Say by: bis rule is my dominion aw’d, 
Or trufh’d by traitors with an iron rod? 
Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal trutt, 
Tho’ tempted chafte, andobftinately juft? 
Or if no more herabfent lord the wails, 
But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? 
Thus I, and thus the parent fhade returns. t 
Thee, ever thee, thy faithful confort mourns: 
Whether the night defcends, or day prevails, 
Thee fhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys ; 
In facred groves ccleftial rites he pays, 
And fhares the banquet in fuperior ftate, $ 
Grac’d with fuch honours as became the great, 
Thy fire in folitude foments his care : 

The court is joylefs, for thou art not there! 
No 
NOTES. 
frefh upon the memory of their auditors; or rather, 
the poet ufes this method to introduce the forrow of 
Uhffes for the death of his mother more naturally : 
he fteals away the mind of the reader from attend- 
ing the main action, to enliven it with a fcene of 

tendernefs and affection in thefe regions of horror. 
It was an ancient cuftom to invite kings and 

legiflators to all public feafts; this was to do them | 
honour: and the chief feat was always referved for 
the chief magiftrate. Without this obfervation, 
the lines are unintelligible. It is evident that the 
words are not fpoken of facrifices or feafts made to 
the Gods, but focial ‘entertainments, for they are 

eneral, “ all the people of the realm invite Tele 
machus to their feafls;?? and this feems to haye been 
aright duce to the chief magiftrate. It gives a very 
happy image of thofe ages of the world, when 
we obferve fuch an intercourfe between the king 
and the fubje&, the idea of power carries no terror 
in it, but the ruler himfelf makes a part of the pub 
lic joy. 
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No coftly carpets raife his hoary head, : 
No rich embroid’ry fhines to grace‘his bed: 
F¥-v’n when keen winter freezes in the fkies, 
Rank’d with his flaves, on earth the monarch lies 
Deep are his fighs, his vifage pale, his drefs 
‘The garb of woe and habit of diftrefs, - 

And when the autumn takes his annual round, 
The leafy honours fcatt’ring on-the ground ; 
Regardlefs of his years, abroad he lies,’ 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the fkies. 

‘Thus cares on cares his painful days confume; © 
And bow his age with forrow to the tomb! 

For thee, my fon, I wept my life away ; 
For thee thro’ hell’s eternal dungeons ftray : 
Nor came my fate by ling’ring pains and flow, 
Nor bent the filver fhafted queen her bow; 

No dire difeafe bereav’d me of my breath ; 
Thou, thou my fon, wert my difeafe and death ; 
Unkindly with my love my fon corifpir’d, 

For thee J liv’d, for abfent thee expir’d. 

Thrice in my arms I ftrove her fhade to bind,* 
‘Thrice thro’ my arms fhe flipt like empty wind, 
©r dreams, the vain illufion of the mind. 

Wild with defpair, I thed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with fighs reply’d. 
Fly’ft thou, lov’d fhade, while I thus fondly 
mourn? : 
* "Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn ! 
Is it, ye pow’rs that fmile at human harms! 
Too great a blifs to weep within her arms? + 


- NOTES. 

* This paflage plainly fhews that the vehicles of 
the departed were believed by the ancients to be of 
an aerial fubltance, and retain nothing of corporeal 
groffnefs. 

+ This is almoft a literal tranflation; the words 
in the Greef literally fignify, that we may delight cur- 
felves with ferrow, which {ome explain by faying, 
there is a pleafure in weeping: we fhould rather ua- 
derftand the words to fignify, that in ‘the inflant 
while he is rejoicing at the fight of his mother, he 
is compelicd: to turn his joy into tears, to find the 
whole fcene a delufion. 

{ Nothing can better fhew the invention of Ho- 
mer, then his capacity of furnifhing out a fcene of 
fuch great variety in this infernal region: he calls 
up the heroes of former ages from a flate of inexif- 
tence to adorn and diverfify his poetry. If it be 
afked what relation this journey into hell has to 
‘the main action of the Odyfry? the anfwer is, it has 
an cpifodic aflinity with it, and fhews. the fufferings 
of UAgés more than any of his voyages upon the 
ecean, as it is more horrible and. full of terrors. 





Or has hell’s queen an empty image fent, 
That wretched I might ev’n my joys lament? 

O fon of woe! the penfive fhade rejoin’d;: 
O moft inur’d to grief of all mankind-! 


| Tis not the queen of hell who thee deceives:. 


All, all are fuch, when life the‘body leaves ; 
‘No more the fubftance of the man remains, ~ 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins ; 
Thefe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 
To wander with the wind in empty air, 
While the impaffive foul relu&tant flies 
Like a vain dream to thefe inferna) fhies, 
But from the dark dominions {peed thy way, . 
And climb the ftcep afcent to upper day; 
To thy chafte bride the wond’rous ftory tell, 
The woes, the horrors, and: the laws of hell. 
Thus while fhe {poke in fwarms hell’s emprefs brings 
Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings;. 
Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood, 
Ghoft throng’d. on ghoft (a dire allembly) ftood! 
Dauntlefs my fword I feize: the airy crew, 
Swift as it flafh’d along the gloom, withdrew ; 
Then fhade to fhade in mutual forms fucceeds, f. 
Her.race recounts, and their illuftrious deeds. 
Tyro began: whom great Salmoneus bred 5 
The royal partner of fam’d Cretheus’ bed. 
For fair Buipeus, as from fruitful urns § 
He pours his wat’ry ftore, the virgin burns ; 
Smooth flows the gentle ftream with wantom prides. 
And in foft mazes rolls a filver tide: , 


As 

NO TE 8s. " , 
What a treafury of ancient hiftory and fables has he. 
opened by this defcent? he lets us into a variety of 
different characters of the moft famous perfonages. 
recorded in ancient ftory; and at the fame time 
lays before-us a fupplement to.the- Jad If Virgil: 
paid.a happy picce of flattery to the Romans, by in- 
troducing the greatefl perfons of the beft families 
in Rome, in his defcentin the dneidys Ffomer no lefs. 
happily intercfls the Greczans in his flory, by ho- 
nouring the auceftors of the nebleft familics who 
{till flourifhed in Greeca, in: the Ovfeys acircam~ 
{lance that could not fail of being very: acceptable: 


to a Greeian or Roman reader, but perhaps lefs en- 
tertaining to. us, who-have no particular intere{t im 
. thele (lories.. 


} There are no-fables in the pocts that {ecem more 
bold than thofe concerning the commerce between. 


“women, and river Gods; but the following is a pro- 


bable folution, It was cuftomary for young vir-- 
gins to refort frequently, to rivers to bathe in them 3 
and the ancients have very well explained thefe fax 
bles about the intercourle between them and the: 

Wace 
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As on his banks the maid enamour’d roves, 
"The monarch of the deep beholds and loves; 
An her Enipeus’ form and borrow’d charms, 
‘The am’rovs Ged-defcends into her arms: 
Around, a fpacious arch of waves he throws, 
And high in air the liquid mountain rofe ; 
‘Thus in furrounding floods conceal’d he proves 
The pleafing tranfport, and compleats his loves. 
Then fottly fighing, he the fair addreft, 
And as he {poke her tender. hand he prett. 
Hail happy nymph! -no vulgar births are ow’d 
‘To the prolific rapture ofa God: 
Lo! when nine times the moon renews her horn, 
Two brother heroes fhal] from thee be born; 
‘Thy early care the future worthies claim, 
To point them to the arduous paths of fame ; 
But in thy breaft th’ important truth conceal, 
Nor dare the fecret of a God reveal: 
For know, thou Nepfune view’{t! and at my nod 
Earth trembles, and the waves confefs their God. 
‘He added not, but mounting fpurn’d the plain, 
‘Then plung’d into the chambers of the main. 
Now in the time’s full procefs forth fhe brings 
Fove’s dread vicegerents, in two future kings; 
O’er proud Lolcos Pelias ftretch’d his reign, 
And god-like Neleus ru?dthe Pylian plain: 
Then fruitful, to her Cretheus’ royal bed 
“She gallant Pheres and. fam’d 4/on bred: 





NOTES. 
water Gods: Receive my virginity O Scamander! 
fays a Jady; but it is very apparent who this Sea- 
mander was: her lover Cimon lay concealed in the 
reeds. This was a good excufe for female frailty, 
in ages of credulity: for fuch imaginary intercourfe 
between the fair {ex and Deities was not only be- 
lieved, but efteemed honourable. 
ladies were frequently deceived; their lovers per- 
fonated the Deities, and they took a Cimon to their 
armsin the difguife of a Scamander.——{t is uncer- 
tain where this Liipeus flows: Strabo imagines it to 
be a river of Pelopornefus, that difembogues it’s 
waters into the dipeuss for the Theffalan river is 
Enifeus, and not Lwipeus: this rifes from mount 
Othrys, and receives into it the Apidanus. The 
former fcems to be the river intended by Flomer, for 
it takes it’s fource from a village called Sadnone ; 
and what flrengthens this conje€tire is the neigh- 
bourhood of the ocean (or Nepfive in this fable) to 
that river. 


* The fable of Thebes built by the power of 


mufic is not mentioned by FZemer, and thercfore may 
be fuppofed to be of later invention. Flomer relat « 
many circumftances in thefe fhort hiltories differently 





No doubt the- 


their own hands. 


From the fame fountain Amytheon. role, 


’ Pleas?d with the din of war, and noble fhont -of foes, 


There mgv’d Antiope with hayghty charms, 
Who bleft th’? Almighty Thund'rer in her arms ; 
Hence fprung Ampbion, hence brave Zefhus came,* 
Founders of YAebes, and men of mighty name; 
Tho’ bold in open field, they yct furround 
The town with walls, and mound inje&t on mound; 
Here ramparts ftood, there tow’rs rofe high in air, © 


‘| And here thro’ feven wide portals rufh’d the war. 


There with foft flep the fair @/emena trod, 
Who bore Aleides to the thund’ring God; 
And Megara, who charm’d the fon of Fove, 
And foften’d his ftern foul to tender love. 

Sullen and four with difcontented mien 
Focafia frown’d, th’ inceftuous Thedan queen 5 
With her own fon fhe join’din nuptial bands, 
Tho’ father’s blood imbru’d his murd’rous hands: 
The Gods and men the dire offence deteft, 
The Gods with all their furies rend his breaft : 
In lofty, Thebes he wore th’ imperial crown, 
A pompous wretch! accurs’d upon a throne. 
The wife felfmurder’d from a beam depends, 
And her foul foul to blackeft hell defcends ; 
Thence to her fon the choiceft plague the brings, 
And the fiends haunt him with a thoufand ftings. 

And now the beauteous Chloris I defcry, + 
A levely fhade, Ampbion’s youngett jay ! 

a With 

NOTES. 

from his fucceffors ; Lpicaffa is. called Focaffa, and 
the. tragedians have entirely varicd the ftory of 
Oedipus: they tell us he tore ont his eyes, that he 
was driven from Thebes, and being conducted by his 
daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where entcring 
the temple of the Furies, he died in he mid{t of a 
furious ftorm, and was carried by it into hell: 
whereas 7lomer direatly affirms, that he continued to: 
reign in Thebes a'zer all his calamities. It is not 
eafy to give a reafon oe mother, and not the 
father, is faid to fend the Furies to.torment Oedipus, 
efpecially becaufe he was the murderer of his father 
Laius: fome think that it was by accident that he 
flew Laius ; but upon the difcovery of his wicked- 
nefs in macrying his mother Yocafa, he ufed_ her 
with more barbarity and rigour than was neceflary,, 
and therefore fhe purfues him with her vengeance. 
Joraflaand Dido both die after the fame manner by 


+ A critic ought not only to endeavour to point 
out the beauties in the fenfe, but alfo in the verfifica- 
non ofa poet. Thefe two veifes in the original 
are peculiarly flowing and harmonions, There is 
not one clifion, nor one rough vowel er confonant,, 

but 
2 


- 


“Nor paid too dearly for unequal’d charms ;° 
. Great in Orchomenes, in Pylos great,* 
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With gifts unnumbet’d Neleus fought her arms, 


He fway’d the fcepter with imperial {tate. 
Three gallant fons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neftor, Periclimenusthe bold, +” 
And Chromius laft ; ‘but of the fofter race, 

One nymph aloné, a miracle of grace. 

Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 
The fire denies, and kings reje€ted mourn.- 
To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whofe arm fhould ravith from Péylactaa fields 
The herds of JpAyelus, detain’d in wrong ; 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably flrong! 6 
This dares a feer, but nought the {eer prevails, 
In beauty’s caufe illuftrioufly he fails: 

‘Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 

The foe at laft from durance where he lay, 

His art revering gave him back to day } 

Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfill 

The ftedfaft purpofe of th’ Almighty will. 


> NOTES | : 
but they flow along with the utmoft fmoothnels, 
and the beauty of the mufe equals that of Chloris. 

** This is a very confiderable city lying between 
Beotia and Phocis upon the river Cephifus: Homer 
calls it the Minyan Orchomenas, becaufe the Minyans 
an ancient people inhabited it: it was the colony of 
thefe Minyans that failed to Jolcos, and gave name to 
the Argonauts. - . 

+ The reafon why Homer gives this epithet to 
Pes iclimenus may be \earned from Hefiod: Neptune 

ave him the power to change himfelf into all 
fhapes, but he was flain by Hercules: Pertclimenus 
-affaulted that hero in the fhape of a bee, or fly, who 
difcovering hin in that difguife, by the means of 
Pallas flew him with his club, This is the perfon 
of whom Ovid fpeaks, but adds that he was {lain in 
the thape of an eagle by Hercules. 

{ This ftory is related with great obfcurity, but 
we learn from the 15th book that the name of this 
prophet was Melampus. — Iphyelus was the fon of 
Detoneus, and uncle to Tyra; he had feized upon the 
goods of Tyra the mother of Nelews, among which 
were many beautiful young oxen: thefe Neleus de- 
mands, bue is unjuflly denied by Iphyclus: Neleus 
had adanghter named Pers, a great beauty who was 
courted by all the neighbouring princes, but the 
father refufes her unlefs to the man who recovers 
thefe oxen from /phyclus: Bias was in love with 
Pero, and perfuades his brother Melampus a prophet 
to undertake the recovery 5 he attempts it, but being 


With graceful port advancing now I fpy’d 


Leda the fair, the god-like Tyndar’s bride: 


Hence Pollux {prung who wields with furious fway 

The deathlefs gauntlet, matchlefs in ‘the fray; 

And Cafor glorious on th’ embattled plain 

Curbs the proud fteed, reluGtant to the rein 5, 

By turns they vifit this etherial fky, - 

And live alternate, and alternate die : § 

In hell beneath, or earth,inheav’n.above | _ 

Reign the twin-gods, the fav’rite fons of Fove.. 
There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 

Whocharm’d the monarch of the boundlefs main ; 

Hence £phialtes, hence ftern Ofus fprung, 

Mote fierce than giants, more than giants ftrong; | 


| Theeartho’erburthen’d groan’d beneath their weight, 


None but Oria'e’er furpafs’d their height: : 
‘The wond’rous youths had {carce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold, 
Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow’ring head, || 
And full nine cubits broad their fhoulders fpread. 
Proud of their ftrength and more than mortal fize, . 
The Gods they challange, and affe@ the tkies; . 
Heav’d 
: NOTES. a oa ; 
vanquifhed, is thrown into prifon; but at Jaft fet at 
liberty, for telling Jphycius, who was childlefs, how 
to procure iffue. — Jphyclus upon this gave him the 
oxen for a reward. . 

§ Caffor and Pollux are called the fons of Fupiter s 
but what could give occafion to this fiCtion, of their 
living and dying alternately? It is a phyfical alle- 
gory: they reprefent the two haniteheres of the 
world: the one of which is continually enlightened 
by the fun, and confequently the other is then in 
darknefs: and thefe being fucceffively illuminated 
according to the order of the day and night one of 
thefe fons of Fupiter may be faid to revive when one 
part of the world rifes into day, and the other to 
die, when it defcends into darknefs. What makes 
this allegory the more probable is, that Fupiter de- 
notes in many allegories of Alamer, the air, or the 
upper regions of it. “ 

|| This is undoubtedly a very bold fiction; and 
has been cenfured by fome critics as monftrous, 
and praifed by others as fublime. It may feem 
utterly incredible that any human creature could be 
nine ells, that is, eleven yards-and a quarter in 
height, at the age of nine years. But it may vindi- 
cate Homeras a poet to fay that he only made ule of 
a fable, that had been tranfmitte down from the 
earlieft times of the world ; for fo early the war be-~ 
tween the Gods and giants was fuppofed to be. 
Vhere might a rational acconnt be piven of thefe 
apparent incredibilities; if we might be allowed to 


fay 
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Heav’d on Olympus tott’ring Offz ftood ; * 
On Offa, Pelion nods with all his wood: 


Such were they youths! had they to manhood grown, 


Almighty ¥sve had trembled on his throne. 
But ere the harveft of the beard began 

. To briftle on the chin, and promife man, 
His thafts Apsl/o aim’d 3 at once they found, 
And ftretch the giant-monfters o’er the ground. 


There mournful Phadra with fad Procris moves, 


Both beauteous fhades, both haplefs in their loves ; 


And near them walk’d, with folemn pace and flow, 


Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe 5 

The royal Mdines Ariadne bred, 

She Thefeus lov’d; from Crete with Thefeus fled : 
Swift to the Dian ifle the hero flies, : 

And tow’rds his A/bens bears the lovely prize 5 
There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, _ 
The Goddefs aims her fhaft, the nymph expires. 

There Clynené, and Adera I behold, 

There Eriphjyl2 weeps, who loofely fold f 
Her lord, her honour, for the lutt of gold. ; 

But fhould I all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale: 

And all-compofing reft my nature craves, 

Here in the court, or yonder on the waves: 

In you J truft, and in the heav’nly pow’rs, 

To land Uhfes on his native fliores. . 

He ceas*d: but left fo charming on their ear 
His voice, that lift’ning {till they feem’d to hear. 
Till rifing up Arefé filence broke, 

Stretch’ct out her fhowy hand, and thus fhe fpoke: 

What wond’rous man heav’n fends us in our gueft! 
Through all his woes the hero fhines confeft; 

His comely port, his ample frame exprefs 
A manly atr, majeftic in diflrefs. 





NOTES. 
fay what many authors of great name have conjec- 
tured, that thefe flories are only traditional, and all 
founded upon the ejection of the fallen angels from 
heaven, and the wars they had with the good angels 
to regain their flations. If this might be allowed, 
we fhall then have real giants, who endeavoured to 


take heaven by aflault ; then nothing can be invented: 


by a poct fo boldly, as to excced what may jullly 
be dclivered of thefe beings: then the flories of 
heaping mountain upon mountain will come within 
the bounds of credibility. 

* Strabo takes notice of the judgment of Flamer, 
in placing the mountains in this order; they all 
fland in Macedonia : Olympus is the largeft, and there- 
fore he makes it the bafis upon which Of flands, 
that being the next 10 Odmpus in magnniude, and 
Pelion being the leatt is placed above Offa, and thus 
they rife pyramidically, 
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He, as my gueft, is my peculiar care, 

You fhare the pleafure,-—-then in bounty fhare 3 

To worth in mifery a rev’rence pay, ‘ 

And with a gen’rous hand reward his ftay ; + 

For ioe Eine heav’n with wealth our realm has 
eit, 

Give it to heav’n, by aiding the diftreft. 

Then fage Echeneus, whofe grave, rev’rend brow 
The hand of time had filver’d o’er with fhow, ; 
Mature in wifdom rofe: Your words, he cries, ° 
Demand obedience, for your words are wile. 
But let ourking direé& the glorious way 
To gen’rous aes our part is to obey. 

While life informs thefe limbs, (the king replied) 
Well to deferve, be all my cares employ’d: 

But here this night the royal gueft detain, 

Till the fun flames along th’ ethereal plain: 

Be it my tafk to fend with ample ftores 

The ftranger from our hofpitable fhores : 
Tread you my fteps! ’tis mine to lead the race, 
The firft in glory, as the firft in place. 

To whom the prince: This night with joy I ftay, 

O monarch great in virtue as in fway ! 

If thou the circling year my ftay controul, 

To raife a bounty noble as thy foul ; 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native fhores : 

Then by my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey’d ! 

O king! for fuch thou art, and fure thy blood 
‘Through veins (he cried) of royal fathers flow’d ; 
Unlike thofe vagrants who on falfhood live, 
Skill’d in fmooth tales, and artful to deceive, 

Thy better foul abhors the liar’s part,t 


Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 
Thy 





NOTES, 
+ Uhffes had thewed a defire immediately to go 
aboard, and the queen draws an argument from this 
to induce the Phwacians to a greater contribution, 
and Chffes to a longer flay ; the perfuades them {0 
take time to prepare their préfents, which mult oc~ 
calion the flay of Uses till they are prepared. ‘They 
might otherwife have pretended to comply with the 
impatience of Ohfjes, and immediately difmiffed hin 
with a fmall gratuity, under the pretext of not hav- 
ing time to prepare a greater. It mufl be confelled, 
to the reproach of human nature, that this is but too 


jotta figure of it: fell-intereft makes the great very 


ready to gratify their petitioners with a difmiflion, 
or comply with them to their difadvantage. 
{ This is an inflance of the judgment of Homer 


in fiflaining his charaQters: the Pheacians were at 
firfl deferibed as a credulous people, and he gives 
6C€C ny 
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Thy words like mufic every breaft controul, 
Steal through the ear, and win upon the foul ; 
Soft, as fore fong divine, thy flory flows, 
Nor better could the Mufe record thy woes, 

But fay, upon the dark and difmal coalt, 
Saw’ ft thiou the worthies of the Grecian hott ? 
The god-like leaders who in. battle flain, 

Fell before Z7oy, and nobly preft the plain? 
Arid lo! a length of night behind reniains, 
The evening {tars ftill mount th’ ethereal plains. 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 
Thy woes on earth, the wond’rous fcenes in hell, 
"Till in the vault of heav’n the ftars decay, 

And the fky reddens with the rifing day. © 

’ — O worthy of the pow’r the Gods aflign’d, 
(Uhffés thus replies) a king in mind! 

Since yet the early hour of night allows 

Time for difcourfe, and time for foft repofe, 
Ir fcenes of mifery can entertain, 

Woes I unfold, of woes a difimal train. 

Prepare to hear of murther and of blood ; 

Of god-like heroes who uninjur’d flood 

Amidift a war of {pears in foreign lands, 

Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 

Now fummon’d Proferpine to hell’s black hall 
The heroine fhades ; they vanifh’d at her call; 
When lo! advanc’d the forms of heroes flain ~ 
By ftern Agy/thus, a majeftic train, 

And high above the reft, Aérides preft the plain. 
He quaff’d the gore : and ftrait his foldicr knew, 
And from his eyes pour’d down, the tender dew ; 
His arms he {tretch’d ; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give : 

His fubftance vanifh’d, and his ftrength decay’d, 
Now all Arrides is an empty fhade. 

Mov’d at the fight, I] for'a fpace refign’d 
To foft affi€tion all my manly mind ; 

At laft with tears——-O what relentlefs doom, 
JImperial phantom, bow’d thee to the tomb? 
Say while the fea, and while the tempelt raves, 
Has Fate opprefs'd thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms 

Of war and flaughter, and the clafh of arms ? 





NOT LS. 
us here an inflance of their credulity, for they fwal- 
low all thofe fables as fo many realities, 

* There cannot be a greater fatire upon the fair 
{ex than this whole conference between UAfes and 
Agamemnon. But how is this to be reconciled to 
juilice, and why fhould the innocent fuffer for the 
crimes of the guilty? We are to take notice, that 
Agamennon {peaks with anger, and undiftipguifhing 


The Ghoft returns: O chief of human kind 


_For a€tive courage and a patient mind ; 
‘Nor while the fea, ner while the tempeft raves, 
| Has Fate opprefs’d me on the roaring waves ! 


Nor nobly fetz’d me in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter, and the clath of arms, 
Stabb’d by a murd’rous hand Afrides died, 
A foul adult’rer, and a faithlefs bride ; . 
Ev’n in my mirth and at the friendly feaft, - 
Over the full bow], the traitor ftabb’d his gueft; 
hus by the goary arm of flaughter falls 
“Che flately ox, and bleeds within the falls. 
But not with me the direful murder ends, 
Thefe, thefe expir’d! their crime, they were m¥ 

friends ; : : 
Thick as the boars, which fome luxurious lord 
Kills for the feaft, to crown the nuptial board. 
When war was thunder’d with it’s loude(ft ftorms, 
Death thou hait feen‘in all her ghaftly forms 3; 
Tn duel met her, on the lifted ground, ~ . 
When hand to hand they wound return for wound ; 
But never have their eyes aftonith’d view’d 
So vile a deed, fo vile a {cene of blood. 
Ev’n in the flow of joy, when now the bow! 
Glows in our veins, and opens ev’ry foul, : 
We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy'd, 
And o’er the pavement floats the dreadful tide~—— 
Her breaft all gore, with lamentable cries, 2 
The bleeding innocent Caffandra dies ! : 
Then through pale death froze cold'in ev’ry vein, - 
My fword I ftrive to wield, but ftrive in vain 5 
Nor did my traitrefs wife thefe eyclids clofe, . 
Or decently in death my limbs compofe. 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind . 
Js bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: ae 
And fuch was mine! who bafely plung’d her fword 
Through the fond bofom where {he reign’d ador’d § 
Alas! I hop’d, the toils of war o’ercome, 
To mect foft quict and repofe at home; 
Delufive hope! O wife, thy deeds difgrace 
The perjur’d fex, and blacken all the race ; 
And fhould pofterity one virtuous find,* 
Name Chremnefira, they will curfe the kind. 

O ine 





NO kb ES. 
paffion, and his words flow from refentment, not 
reafon; it muft be confefled that Agamemnon had 
received great provocation, his wife had difhonoured 
his bed, and taken his life away; it is therefore no 
wonder if he flies out into a vehemence of lan- 
guage: a poct is obliged to follow nature, and give 
a fiercenefs to the features, when he paints a perfon 
in fuch emotions, and add a violence to bis colours. 
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O injur’d fhade, I cried, what mighty woes * 
To thy imperial race from woman rofe ! 

By woman here thou tread’ft this mournful ftrand, 
And Greece by woman lies a defert land. 

Warn’d by my ills beware, the fhade replies, 
Nor truft the fex that is fo rarely wife ; 

When earneft to explore thy fecret breaft, 
Unfold fome trifle, but conceal the reft. 

But in thy confort ceafe to fear a foe, 

For thee fhe feels fincerity of woe: 

‘When Troy firft bled beneath the Grecian arms, 
She fhone unrival’d with a blaze of charms, 
‘Thy infant fon her fragrant bofom preft, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton’d at her breaft ; 
But now the years a num’rous train have ran ; 
‘The blooming boy is ripen’d into man ; 

‘Thy eyes fhall fee him burn with noble fire, 
‘The fire fhall blefs his fon, the fon his fire: 

But my Oreftes never met thefe eyes, 

Without one look the murder’d father dies ; 
‘Then from a wretched friend this wifdom learn, 
Ev’n to thy queen difguis’d, unknown, return ; 
For fince-of womankind fo few are juft, 
Think all are falfe, nor ev’n the faithful truft. 

But fay, refides my fon in royal port,+ 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta’s court? 

Or fay in Pyle? for yet he views the light, 
Nor glides a phantom through the realms of night, 

Then I: ‘Phy fuit is vain, nor can I fay 
If yet he breathes in realms of chearful day ; 

Or pale or wan beholds thefe nether tkies ; 
Truth I revere: for wifdom never lies. 

Thus in a tide of tears our forrows flow, 
And add new horrors to the realms of woe ; 
‘Till fide by fide along the dreary coaft 
Advane’d Achille? and Patroclus’ ghoft,t 

NOTES, 

* Uhffes here means Aérope the wife of Arreus, 
and mother of Agamemmon, who being corrupted by 
Thyofes, involved the whole family in the utmoft 
calamities, 

+ Sparta was under the dominion of his brother 
Menelaus; Pyle, of his old friend and faithful coun- 
{ellor Neftors and Orchomenos was a city of great 
ftrength, and therefore of great fecurity. We may 
evidently gather from this paflage what notion the 
ancients had concerning a future flate, namely, that 
perfons after death were entirely Arangers to the 
affairs of this world; Orefes his fon had flain his 
murderer Agy/fhus, and reigned in peaccable pof- 
feflion of his dominions ; when Agamennan is igno- 
rant of the whole tranfaction, and defires Uses to 
give him information, 

$ Homer lets no opportunity pafs of cclebrating 


A friendly pair! near thefe the § Pylian ftray’d, 
And tow’ring Ajax, an illuftrious fhade ! 
War was his joy, and pleas’d with loud alarms, 
None but Peldes brighter fhone in arms. . 
Through the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
. And as he {peaks the tears defcend in dew. 
Com’ft thou alive to view the Stygran bounds, 
Where the wan fpectres walk eternal rounds : 
Nor fear’{t the dark and difmal watte to tread, . 
Throng’d with pale ghofts, familiar with the dead ? 
To whom with fighs: I pafs thefe dreadful gates 
To feek the Thedban, and confult the Fates: 
For ftill diftreft I rove from coaft to coaft, 
Loft to my friends, and to my country loft. 
But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame ; 
Alive we hail’d thee with our guardian Gods, 
‘And dead thou rul’ft a king in thefe abodes. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried) can eafe my doom ;. 
Rather I chufe laborioufly to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A flave to fome poor hind that toils for bread, |] 
Than reign the {cepter’d monarch of the dead. 
But fay, if in my fteps my fon procecds, 
And emulates his god-like father’s deeds? 
If at the clafh of arms, and fhout of foes, 
Swells his bold heart, his bofom nobly glows? 
Say if my fire, the rev’rend Peleus reigns 
Great in Pthia, and his throne maintains ; 
Or weak and old, my youthful atm demands, 
To fix the {ceptre ftedfaft in his hands? 
O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 
And death releafe me from the filent urn ! 
This arm that thunder’d o’er the Phrygian plain, 
And fwell’d the ground with mountains of the flain, 
Should 







































NOTE s. 
his hero Achilles, he cannot fail of awakening our 
attention to hear the ftory of this great man alter 
death, of whom alive we faw fuch wonders. Be- 
fides, the poet pays an honour to true friendfhip ; 
the perfon whom Achilles lov’d on earth, is his 
chief companion in the other world: a very {lrong 
argument to cultivate fricndfhip with fincenty. 
—§ Antilocus, < 

|| Nothing fire can give us a more difadvantageous 
image of a future f{tate, than this fpeech which Fle- 
mer puts into the mouth of fo great an hero as 
Achilles, Uf the poct intended to thew the vanity of 
that deftru€tive glory which is purchafed ‘by the 
fword, and read a IeQure to all the diflurbers of 
} mankind, whom we abfurdly honour as heroes, it 
| mull be allowed he has done it effeQually. 
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Should vindicate my injur’d father’s fame, ‘Then when the boldeft hofom beat with fear, 
‘Crufh the proud rebel, ‘and affert his claim. . | When the fern eyes of heroes dropp’d a tear 5 

THulttrious thade, (I cried) of Peleus’ fates , Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow’d, 

Flufh’d in his cheek, or fally’d in his blood ; 

Indignant in the dark recefs he ftands, 
Pants for the battle, and the war demands ; 
With me from Seyros to the field of fame His voice breath’d death, and with a martial air 
Radiantin arms the blooming hero came: _ | He grafp’d his {word, and fhook his glitt’ring {pear. 
When Gr ece allembled all her hundred {tates And whcn the Gods our arms with conqueft crown’d, 
When 27sy’s proud bulwarks finok’d upon theground, 
Greece to reward her foldier’s gallant toils 


No circumftance the voice of ¢dame.-relates: 
But hear wath pleas’d attention the renown, 
‘The wars and wifdom of thy gallant fon : 


‘To ripen counsels, and decide debates, 

Heav’ns! chow Ke charm’d us with a flow of fenfe, e to | I d ; 
And won the heart with manly eloquence! Heap’d high his navy with unnumber’d fpoils. 

die firft was {een of all the peers to rife, , Thus great in glory from the din of war 

The third in wifdom where they all were wile 5 * : Safe he return’d, without one hoftile {car 3 

But when to try the fortune of the day, Though fpears in iron tempelts rain’d around, . 
oft mov’d tow’rd hoft in terrible array, Yet innocent they play’d, and guiltlefs of a wound. 
Before the van, impatient for the fight, . While yetI fpoke, the fhade with tran{port glow’d, 
With martial port he ftrode, and {tern delight 5 Rofe in his majefty, and nobler trod ; 

Heaps ftrow’d on heaps beneath his faulchion groan‘d, With haughty flalk he fought the diftant glades 

And monuments of dead deform’d the ground. Ot Warrior kings, and join’d th’ illuftrious fhades. 
The time would fail fhould I in order tell Now without number ghoft by ghoft arofe, 
‘What foes were vanquifh’d, and what numbers fell; | All wailing with unntterable woes. 

How, loft through love, Eurypylus was flain, Alone, apart, in difcontented mood 


And round him bled his bold Cetean train. A gloomy fhade, the fullen djax ftood ; 
To Tray no hero came of nobler line, For ever fad with proud difdain he pin’d, 


Or if of nobler, Memmmnon, it was thine. And the loft arms for ever ftung his mind ; 
When Zion in the horfe receiv’d her doom, Tho’ to the conteft Thetis gave the laws, + 
And unfeen armies ambutfh’d in it’s womb 5 And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg’d the caufe. 


Greece gave her Jatent warriors to my care, O why was I victorious in the ftrife; 





*Twas mine on Zrey to pour th’ imprifon’d war: O dear-bought honour with fo brave a life! . 
With 
NOTES, ; NOTES, 

* Ulffesfays that Neoptolemus was fo wife, that could the Zreans be made judges to determine be=_ 
only he himfelfand Neflor were wiler; a truth that | tween two Grecian heroes? Thetis the mother of 
would appear more graceful, if fpoken by any other _Achilles-was a Goddefs, and out of honour to her, 
perfon than UAfés. But perhaps the poet puts thefe | the chiefs of the Grecian army propofed the arms of © 
words into his mouth, only becaufe he is fpeaking her fon as a reward to the moft worthy; and poetry, 
to the Phecactans, who loved themfelves to boaft, | to give a ma nificence to the ftory, introduces the 
and were full of vain-glory ; and confequently they Goddefs as acting in perfon what 1s done upon her 
could not think felf-praife a crime in Uh/és 5 on the | account. , Thetis may properly be faid to be defirous 

‘that the memory of her fon fhould be honoured ; 


‘ary, it could not fail of having a very good 5 { 
Re. us i fets him off as a perian oF eon fintnate and Homer, to exprefs this defire poetically, tells us 
wifdom.—The poet excellently fuftains the character it_was the act of that Goddefs, to propofe the arms 
of Achilles in this interview. In the diad he is de- of Achilles as a reward to the molt worthy of the 
feribed as a dutiful fon, and always exprefling a ten- | Grecian heroes. ‘The fecond difficulty is explained 
der alfeQion for his father Peleus ¢ in the Odyfey he thus: Agamemnon finding it an. invidious affair to 
is drawn in the fame foft colours: in the Ziad he is J give the preference to any one of the Grecian heroes, 
reprefented as a man of frong refentment 5 in the J and being willing to avoid the reproach of partiali- 
Odyffty, be firft imagines that his father fuffers, and f ty, See the ares ee be ee 
upon this imagination he immediately takes fire, and } before the w tole army, and afked from which, 0 
flies inte threats and fury. ¢ - | the two heroes, Ajax or Ubffes, they had received 
+ + Where are two particulars which want expli- Jthe greater detriment ; they immediately replied 
cation in thefe verles: bow did Thetis give the law from Ulyffes > thus the Trojans adjudged the caufe. 
ty the contedl between Ajaw and Uses? and how The poet adds, that this was done by PAGE 


a 
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With him the ftrength of war, the foldiers pride, 
Our fecond hope to great Achilles dy’d ! 
Touch’d-at the fight from tears I {carce refrain, 
And tender forrow thrills in ev’ry vein; 
Penfive and fad I ftand, at length accoft, 
With accents mild, th’ inexorable ghoft. v 
Still burns thy rage? and can brave fouls refent 
Ev’n after death? relent, great fhade, relent! 
Perifh thofe arms which by the Gods decree 
Accurs’d our army with the lofs of thee! 
With thee we fell ; Greece wept thy haplefs fates, 
And fhook aftonith’d thro’ her hundred ftates ; 
Not miore, when great Achilles preft the ground, 
And breath’d his manly f{pirit thro” the wound. 
O deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree, 
yews hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee! 
urn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 
And calm the raging tempeft of thy foul. 
While yet I fpeak, the fhade difdains to ftay, * 
In filence turns, and fullen ftalks away. 
‘Touch’d at his four retreat, thro’ deepeft 
- night, 
Thro’ hell's-black bounds I had purfu’d his flight, 
And forc’d the ftubborn fpeétre to reply ; 
But wond’rous vifions drew my curious eye. 
High ona throne tremendous to behold, 
Stern AZinos waves a mace of burnifh’d gold; 
Around ten thoufand thoufand f{pectres ftand 
Thro’ the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls, 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls, 
‘There huge Orion of portentous fize, + 
- Swift thro’ the gloom a giant hunter flies ; 





NOTES. 
that is, the affair was conducted with wifdom, the 
refult of which in poetry is ufually afcribed to the 
Goddefs of it; und-no doubt but the Goddefs of 
Wifdom mutt always prefer wifdom to mere valour, 
or an Uhffes to an Ajax. This decifion is related in 
avery different manner by other poets; in particu- 
lar, by Ovid in his Metamorphofts; but Lucian in his 
dialogues agrees with Afemer in every point very cir- 
cumftfantially: and confequently with fome obfcurity: 
but what we have here faid fully explains that 
dialopue of Lucian, as well as this paflage of 
Homer. 

* This filence of Ajax was very much admired by 
the ancients, and Longinus propotes it as an inflance 
of the true fublimity of thought, which fprings from 
an elevation of foul, and not from the dition; for 
a man may be truly fublime without fpeaking a 
word: thusin the filence of Ajax there is fonething 

No..28. 











:A pond’rous mace of brafs with diveful fway- 


« Aloft he whirls, to crufh the favage prey ; 


Stern beafts in trains that by his trurcheon fell, 
Now grifly forms, fhoot o’er the lawns of hell. 

There Yizyus large and long, in fetters bound, t 
O’erfpreads nine acres of infernal ground; 

Two rav’nous vultures furious for their food 

Scream o’er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 

Inceffant gore the liver in his breaft, 

Th toon liver grows, and gives th’ immortal 
eaft. : 

For as o’er Panope’s énairiel’d plains 

Latona journey’d to the Pythian fanes, 

With haughty love th’ audacious monfter {trove 

To force the Goddefs, and to rival Fove. 

There Lantalus along the Stygian bounds 
Pours out deep groans ; (with groans all hellrefounds} 
Ev’n in the circling floods refrefhment craves, 
And pines with thirft amidi a fea of waves: 
When to the water he his lips applies, 

Back from his lip the treach’rous water flies. 
Above, beneath, around his haplefs head, 
Trees ofall kinds delicious fruitage {pread ; 
There figs fky-dy’d, a purple hue ditclofe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
There dangling pears exalted {cents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold: 

The fruit he {trives to feize: but blafts arife, 
Tofs it on high, and whirl it to the fkies. 

Iturn’d my eye, and as I turn’d furvey’d 
A mournful vifion! the -Si/yphiae fhade ; 

With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ftone; § 

The 
NOTES, 

more noble, than in any thing he could poflibly have 

{poken. 

+ The diverfion of this infernal hunter may feem 
extraordinary in purfuing the fhades of beafts; but 
it was the opinion of the ancients, that the fame 
paffions to which men were fubjeét on earth conti- 
nued with them in the other world ; and their fhadcs 
were liable to be affected in the fame manner as their 
bodies. 

} The reafon why Tityus was fabled to be the fon 
of the carth, was from his being immerfed in world- 
ly cares, and from his centering all his affections 
upon the earth, as if he had {prung from it. 

§ This is a very remarkable inflance of the beauty 
of Homer's verfification: we fee in the choice and 
difpofition of the words the. fact which they def- 
cribe; the, weight of the flone, and the flriving to 
heave it up the mountain; to effect this, Lfomer in 
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The huge round ftone, refulting with a. bound,, 
‘Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the 
ground. 
Again the reftlefs orb bis toil renews, ; 
Dit nrounts in clouds, and fweaut defcends in dews. 
Now I the ftrength of Aercales behold, 

A tow ring, fpecire of gigantic mouid, ; 

A thadowy form! for high in heav’n’s abodes * 

Himlelf refides, a God among the Gods; 

There in the bright atk mblies of the fkics,. 

He neetar quatls, and Hebe crowns his joys. 

Here hovering ghotfts, like fowl, bis fhade fur- 
_ round, 

And: ciang their piniens 

Gloomy as nigh. te! 

“Ely agrial 


Avan: 


with terrific found 5 
3, In act to throw 
. de twanging bow. 
ica wond’rous. zone is. coll’d, 
: vx vadland monfters grin in fretted: gold, 
: fullen lions fternly feem. to roar, 

he bear to growl, to foam the tutky: boar, 
There war and havoc anddeftruction ftood,, 
And vengeful murdered with. human blood, . 








a 


Ee 





NOTES. 
the original: clogs the verfe with fpondees. or long 
{fvilables, and: leaves the vowels open, which it is’ 
impoflible to pronounce without hefitation and: dif- 
ficulty ; the very words ‘and: fyllables are heavy, and 
as it were make refiftance in the pronunciation, to 
exprefs the heavinefs of the ftone, and the difficulty 
- with which itis forced up the mountain. To give 
the Englifp reader a faintimage of the beauty of the 
original in the tranflation, we have loaded the verfe 
“with monofyllables, and thefe almoft all begin with 
afpirates: Up the high bill he heaves a huge round fione. 
#fomer is no lefs happy. in defcribing the rufhing: 
down of the ftone from the top of the mountainr 
it is evident that the {wiftnefs of the verfe in the 
original, imitates the celerity of the {tone in it’s de- 


fcent; nay, that the verfe runs with the greater ra-" 


pidity? What is the caufe of this? Ir is becaufe 
there is not one monofyllable in the linc, and: but. 
two dilfyllables, ten of the fyllables are thort, and 
not one fpondee in it, except one that could not be 
avoided at the conclufion of it; there is no hiatus 
or gap between word and word; no vowels left open 
to retard the celerity of it: the whole feems to he 
but onc word, the fylables melt into. one another; 
and flow away with the utmoft rapidity in a tor- 
rent of da€tyls, We were too fenfible of the beauty 
of this not to endeavour to imitate it, though un- 
fuccefsfully: we. have. therefore thrown it into the 





Thus terribly adore ’d the figures thine, 
In:mitably wrowght wich fkill divine, 


~The mighty ghoti advane’d with. awful look,, 
. And turning his grim: vifage,, fternly fpoke.. 


O cxercis’di in grief! by. arts refin’d)! 


| © taught to bear the wrongs of bafe mankind & 
i Such, fuch was.I'! ftilltoft from care to.care,. 


While im your world & drew the vitaliair ; 


 iv'n IT wno from the Lord off thuader rofe, 

: Bore toils and dangers, and: a weight of woes-; 
: Loa bafe monarch flill-a flave contin’d, 

) (Whe hardeft. bondage to a gen’rous mind !); ' 

: Down, to thefe worlds [ trod the difmal way, ¢ 

; And drag’d, the three-mouth’d. dog to upper day% 


Thus terribly adorn’d the figures thine, 


i Inimitably wrought with fkill divine. 


Ev’n- hell £ conqner’d;thro’ the friendly aid: 


Of Maia’s offspring and the martial Maid. 


Thus he, nor deign’d: for our reply to flay, 
But turning flalk’d. with. giant ftrides away. 
Curious to view the kings of ancient days, 
The mighty dead that live in endlefs praife, 

Refolv’dé 
N01 E ». C= ; 
{wiftnels of an Alexandrine, to. make it ofi a more 
proportionable aumbcr of fyllables with. the Greek. 

* This is the paflage formerly referredto, to prove 
that Alercules was. in. heaven, while his fhade was 
in the infernali regiuns:; a full: evidence of: the pare, 
tition of the human compofion into three parts: the. 
body is. buried: in the earth ;. the. image defcends. 
into the regions.ofi the departed; and the foul, ‘or: 
the divine part.of man, is receivediinto. heaven :: thus- 
the body of Hercules was confumed in the flumes,. 





“his image is in hell,.and his foul; in heaven. There 


is. a beautifnl moral! couched; in the fable of his 
being marsied-to Heke, or youth, after:death : to ime 
ply,, that a penpetual: youth. or a reputation which 
never grows. old;.is the: reward of thofe heroes, who 
like Hfercules employ their courage for, the good of 


humankind. 7 


+ Nothing can be more artfully inferted.than the: 


! mention of this defcer:tof Hercules into the regions 
| of the dead.:. Whffes fhews by it at leaft that it was 
. @ vulgar opinion, and confequently within the de- 


grees of poetical probability 5 a poct being at liberty 
to follow common fame: in particular, it could net 
fail of having a.full effet upon his Pheacian anditors,y ™ 
not only as it in fome meafure fets him upon a level 
with Hercules, but as it is -an example ofa like un- 
dertaking with this which he has been relating, and 
therefore.a probable method to gain their belicfof it. 
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Refolv’d I ftand ;. and‘haply had-furvey’d * 

The god-like Thefeus and Perithous’ fhade ; 

But {warms of fpectres rofe from deepeft hell, 

With bloodlefs vifage, and with hideous yell, 

_ They-fcream,. they fhriek; fad groans and difmal 
"founds os 

Stun’d my fear’d ears, and pierce hell’s utmoft bounds. 

No more my heart the difmal din fuftains, 

And my could blood hangs fhiv’ring in my veins ; 

Leit Gorgon sifing from th’ infernal lakes, 

With horrors arm’d, and curls of hiffing {nakes, 





NOTES, 

* The poet fhews us that he had ftill a noble 
fund of invention, and had? it in his power to cpen 
new fcenes of wonder and entertainment; but that- 
this infernal epifode might not be too long, he thifts 
the fcene: the invention of the gorgon, which ter- 
rifies him from. a. longer abode in thefle realms of 
darknefs gives. a probable reafon for his immediate 
return. Alexander the Mydian writes in his Hiftor y 
of Animals, that there really was a-creature in Lydia, 
which the Momades called a Gorgon ; it refembled a 
wiid ram, or as fome affirm a calf; whofe breath 
was’ of fuch a poifonous nature, as to kill all that 
approached’ it. Atheneus fays it’s hair hangs 
ever it’s eyes down from the forehead, of fuch 
thicknefs that it fcarce is able to remove it, to guide 
itfelf from danger; but it kills not by it’s breath, 
but with emanations carted from: it’s eyes: the beatk. 
was well known in the time of Afarius, for certain 
of his foldiers feeing it, miftook it for. a, wild fheep, 
and purfued to- take it; but the hair being removed 
by the motion of it’s flying, it flew all upon whom 
it looked: at length the Nomades, who knew the 
Mature of the beait,. deftroyediit¢ with darts ata dif. 


S' ould fix me, ftiffen’d at the monftrous fight, 

A ftony image, in eternal night! 

Strait from the direful coaft to purer air} 

I fpeed my flight, and to my mates repair. 

My mates afcend the fhip ; they ftrike their oars ; 

The mountains leffen, and retreat the fhores: 

S.vift o’er the waves we fly; the freth’ning gales 

Sing ugh the fhrouds, and ftretch the {welling . 
ails. 


; NOTES. 1 s 
tance, and carried it to the general AZarius. How- 
ever little truth there be in this flory, itisa fuf- 
ficient ground for poetical fictions, and all the fables 
that are‘afcribed to the Gorgon. 

+ It may not probably be unpleafant to the rea- 
der, to obferve the manner how the two great poets 
- Homer and Virgil clofe the fcene of their infernal ad-- 
ventures, by rettoring the-heroes to the earth. Uses 
! returns by tlie fame way he defcended, of which’ we 
. have a-plain defcription in the beginning. of this 
- book: Virgil takes a. different method, he borrows: 
, his conclufion from another part of Homer ; in which 
' he defcribes the two gates of fleep; the one is ivory, 
the other of horn: through the ivory gate, iffue falf- 
’ hoods,. through the gate of horn truths: Virgil dif- 
miffes dneas through the gate of falfhood: now 
what is this, but to inform us that al!’ that he re- 
lates is nothing but a dream; and’that dream a falf> 
hood?! We fubmit it to the critics who: are more: 
difpofed to find fault thari we are, to determine whe. - 
. ther Virgil ought to be cenfured for fuch an acknow 

ledgment, or, praifed for-his ‘ingenuity? 
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Tue SirRENS, ScyiLa, AND CHARYBDIS. 


‘Dyes relates, how after his return from the fhades, he was fent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaft of the 


Sirens, and by the freight 
how being caft on the ifland 


of Scylla dnd ‘Charybdis: the manner in which he efcaped thofe dangers: 
rinacria, Ais companions deftroyed the oxen of the fun: the vengeance that 


followed; how all perifbed by fhipwreck except himfelf, who fwimming on the maft of the fhip, arrived. on 
“the ifland of Calyplo. With which bis narration concludes. 





Ee US o’er the-rolling furge the veffel flies, 
Till from the waves th’ #eaz hills arife.. 
Here the gay morn:refides in radiant bow’rs, t 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing dours; 





NOTES. ; 

* We are now drawing‘to a.conélufion of the 
‘epifodic narration of the 
not be unentertaining to {peak fomething concern- 
ing the nature of it, before we difmifs it. There 
-are two ways of relating paft fubjects: the one, fim- 
ply and methodically by a plain rehearfal, and this 
as the province of hiftory; the other artificially, 
where the author makes no appearance in perfon, 
but introduces fpeakers, and this is the practice of 
epic poetry. By this method ‘the poct brings upon 
the flage thofe very perfons who performed the ac- 
tion he reprefents: he makes them fpeak and act 
over again the wards and ations they {poke or per- 
formed before, and in fome fort tranfports his .au- 
ditors to the time when, and the place where, the 
aQion was done. 
prevents the.poet from delivering his flory in a plain 
fimple way like an hiflorian, it makes the auditors 
witnelles of it, and the action difcovers itfelf, Thus 


dyffey ; it may therefore | 


This method is of great ufe, it | 


Here Phebus rifing in th’ etherial way, 
Thro’ heav’n’s bright portals pours the beamy day. 
At once we fix our haulfers on the land, 
At once defcend, and prefs:the defert fand ; 
There 





NOTES. 
for inftance, it isnot Homer, -but Uh/jes who {peaks 5 
the poet is withdrawn, and the hero whofe {tory we 
hear is as‘it were raifed from the grave, and relates 
it in perfon to the audience. 

+ Itis very evident that Homer was perfectly ace 
‘quainted with the Phenician ftory; he tells us that 
Llpenor was buried upon the promontory on the fea- 
fhore, and that it was called:‘by his name, Lipenorn 
Now the Phenicians, who endeavoured to naturalize 
all names ‘jn their own language, alfirmed, according 
to Bochart, that this promontory was not fo called 
from L£ipenor, but from their word Hilbinor, which 
fignifics 2: albefcit-dux matutinas that is, “where the 
dawning of the day begins to appear.” This pro- 
montory ‘being of great height, the rays of the morn- 
ing might fall upon it; and this tradition might fur- 
nith omer with ‘his fiGtion of the bowers, and 
dances of it. 
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"There worn and watted, lofe our cares in fleep_ 


“To the hoarfe murmurs of the rolling deep.. 


Soon as the morn reftor’d the day, we pay’d 
Sepulchral honours to Elpenor’s fhade. 
Now by the axe the rufhing foreft bends, 
And the huge pyle along the fhore afcends, 
Around we ftand a melancholy train,.. 
And aloud groan re-echoes from the main. 
Fierce o’er the pyre, by fanning breezes fpread, 
‘The hungry flame devours the filent dead. 
A. rifing tomb, the filent dead to grace, 
Faft by the roarings of the main we place 5 
The rifing tomb a lofty column bore, 
And high above it rofe the tap’ring oar. 


;,- Mean time the * Goddefs our return furvey’d 
From the pale ghofts, and-hell’s tremendous fhade. ~ 
Swift fhe defcends:. a train of nymphs divine 


Bear the rich viands and the generous wine: 


dn aét to fpeak the t+ Pow’r of magic ftands, | 
. And graceful thus accofts the lifVning bands. 


_ O fons of woe! decreed by adverfe fates 
Alive to pafs thro’ hell’s eternal gates! 
All, foon or late, are doom’d that path to tread 5 
More wretched you! twice number’d with the 
: . dead! , ; 

"This day adjourn your cares; exalt your fouls, 
Indulge the tafte, and drain the fparkling bowls: 


NOTES. 

* Circe. : + Circe. 

+ The critics have greatly laboured to explain 
what was the foundation of this fiiion of the Szrezs. 
We are told by fome, that Sirens were queens of 
certain fall iflands, named Sirenufce, that lie near 
Capree in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promon- 
tory of Minerva, upon the top of which that God- 
defs had a temple, as fome affirm, built by Us/fes. 
Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign 


of the Sirens,’ famous for cloquence and the liberal 


feiences, which gave occafion for the invention of 
this fable of the {weetnefs of the voice, and attract- 
ing fong of the Sirens. But why then are they fabled 
to be deftroyers, and painted in furch dreadful co- 
lours? We are told that at laft the Mudents abufed 
their knowledye, to the colouring of wrong, the 
‘corruption of manners, and fubverfion of govern- 
ment; that is, in the language of poetry, they were 
feigned to be transformed into _monflers, and with 
their moufic to have enticed pallengers to their ruin, 
who there confined their patrimonies, and poifoned 
their virtues with riotand effeminacy. The place is 
now called Adaja@. In the days of Homer the Sirens 
were fabledao be two only in humber, as appears 
No. 2g. 
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And when the morn unveils her faffron ray,. 
Spread your broad fails, and plow the liquid way? 
Lo [ this night, your faithful guide, explain ~~ 
Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. ~~ - 
The Goddefs fpoke; in feats we walte the day,‘ 
Till Phebus downward plung’d his burning ray ; 
Then fable night afcends, and balmy reft 
Seals ev’ry eye, and calms the troubled breaft. 
Then curious fhe commands me.to relate | 
The dreadful fcenes of Plute’s‘dreary ftate. © 
She fat in filence while the tale I tell, 
The wond’rous vifions, and the laws of hell. 
Then thus: The fot’of man the Gods difpofe; 
Thefe ills are paft; now hear thy future woes; 
_O prince attend! fome fav’ring powrr be kind, 
And print th’ important ftory on thy mind ! 
Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plow the 
- feas;f 
Their fong is death, and makes deftruétion pleafé.. 
Unbleft the man, whom mufic wins to ftay 
Nigh the curft fhore, and liften to the lay ; 
No more the wretch fhall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife! : 
In verdant meads they {port, and wide around § 
} Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful fhore.. 

















Fly 





NO T.ES, 
from his {peaking of them in the dual; their. names 
were Thelxtepea, and: Aglaspheme. Other writers, in. 
particular Lycophron, mention tliree Sirens, Ligéa, 
Parthenope, and Leucofia. Some are of opinion 
that they were finging women arid harlots, who by 
the fweetnefS of their voices drew the unwary. to 
ruin their health and fortune. Others tell us of a 
certain bay contracted within winding fire’ ghts and 
broken cliffs, which by the finging of the winds;and 
beating of the waters, returns a delightful-har- 
mony, that allures the paflenger to approach, who 
is immediately thrown again{t the rocks, and fwal- 
lowed up by the violent eddies. But others under~ 
ftand:the whole paffage allegorically, or as a fable 
containing an excellent-moral, to thew that if we 
fuffer ourfelves to be too much allured by the plea- 
_fures ofan idle life, the end will be deftru€tion. Bue 
the fable may be applied to all’pleafures’ in general, 
which if too eagerly purfued betray the uncautious 
into ruin; while wile men like Uses, making ule 
of their reafon, ftop their cars agatnft their infinua- 
tions. ; ee 
§ There is a great fimilitude between this patage 
and the words of Sodanien in the Proverbs, where there 
6Er it 
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Fly fwift the dang’rous coafts let ev’ry ear 
Be ftop’d again the fong! ‘tisdeath tohear! 
‘Firm to the maf with chains thyfelf be bound,. «~ 
Nor truft thy virtue to thenchanting ‘found. 
Ifmad with tranfport, freedom thou demand, 
Be ev’ry fetter ftrain’d, and added band to band. . | 
“Thele feas o’erpafs’d, be wife! but I refrain 
To mark diftin& ‘thy voyage o’er the main: 
New horrors rife! let prudence be thy guide, 
And guard thy various paffage thro’ the tide. 
High o’er the main two rocks exalt their brow, * | 
The boiling billows thund’ring roll below ; 
‘Thro’ the yaft waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd Erratic by the Gods above. + 


Bie nN NOTES ° 
is 2° moft beautiful defcription of an harlot, in the 
eighth and ninth. chapters. This is an inftance, that 
without any violence the. nature of harlots may be 
concealed under the fable of the Sirens. . 
* ‘There is undoubtedly a great amplification in 
the defeription of Scylla. and Charyhdis; it may not 
therefore be unneceffary to lay before the reader, 
what is truth and what fi@tion. This ftreight is 
the fea that flows between Khegiwn and Mefené, 
where at the narroweft diftance, Sicily is divided trom 
the continent ; and this*is that part of the fea which 
Uhffes is faid to have paffed, and it is called Charyd- 
dis:’this fea, by reafon of the ftreights, and the 
contotirfe of the Zyrrbene and Sicilian {eas breaking 
violently into it, and there rcifing great commotions, 
is with good reafon called deftructive. Charybdis 
ftands on the coaft of Sicily; Scyla on the coaft of 
Italy, tt is highly probable that thefe rocks were 
more darigerous formerly than at thefe times; the 
violence of the waters may not only have enlarged 
-their channels by time, but by.throwing up banks 
and fands havé diverted their courfe from bearing 
upon thefe rocks with the fame violence as an- 
ciently ; add to this, that men by art may have-con- 
tributed to render thefe feas more fafe, being places 
of great refort and navigation. Befides, the unfkil- 
fulnefs of the ancients in fea affairs, and the finall- 
nefs and form of their veffels, might render thofe feas 
very-dangerous to them, which are fafe to modern 
_ avigators. a 
+ It will reconcile the reader in fome meafure to 
the boldnefs of thefe fictions, if he confiders that 
Homer, to render his poetry more marvellous, joins 
what has been related of the Symplegades, to the def- 
cription of Scylla and Charybdis: tuch a fiion of 
the juftling of thefe rocks could not be fhocking to 
theears of the ancients, who had before heard of 
2 


"No bird of air, no dove of fwifteft wing, t: 


That bears. Ambrofia to th’ atherial King, 
Shuns the dire rocks: in.vain-fhe-cuts the fkies, 


» The dire rocks meet, and-crufh her. as fhe flies; - 
| Not the fleet bark, when profp’rous-breézes play, 


Plows o’er that roaring furge it’s,defp’rate way 5” 
O'erwhelin’d it finks : while round a fmoke expires,. 
And the waves flafhing feem to burn with fires. -- 
Scarce the fam’d Argo pals’d thefe raging floods, - 
The facred Argo, fill’d with demigods! — : 
Ev’n fhe had fiink, but Fove’s imperial bride§ 
Wing’d her fleet fail, and pufh’d-her o’er the tide... 
High in the air the rock it’s fammit fhrouds, 
Inbrooding tempefts, and in rolling clouds ; © : 
: . Loud- 
: “NO T b Ss ; oe 
the fame property in the Syuplegades. The whole . 
fable is perhaps grounded upon appearance: navi- 
gators looking upon thefe rocks at.a diftance, might 
in different views, according to the pofition of the 
fhip, fometimes fee them in a dire€ line, and then 
they would appear to join, and after they had pafled 


a little further they might look upon them oblique- - 


ly, and then they would be difcovered to be at fome 
diftance ;, and this might give occafion to the fable 
of their meeting and recoiling alternately. Homer 
continually lays the foundation of his fables upon 
fome well known hiftory :, thus he feigns thefe rocks 
to be full of dangers and horrors, according to the 
relations of the Cyanean, which from their juftting, 
are called Symplegades. ; 

${ What might give Homer this notion, might be 
what is related of the Symphgades. .Phineus being 
afked by Fufon if he could pals thofe rocks with 
fafety, he detires to know how {wift the veffel was 5, 
“Fafon anfwers, as {wift as adove; then faid Phineus,. 
fend a dove between the rocks, and if fhe efcapes, 
you may pafs in fafety: a/on complies, and the 

igeon in her paffage loft only her tail; that hero 
immediately fets fail, and efcapes with the lofs 
only of his rudder: this ftory being reported of | 
the Symnplégades, might give Hones the hint of ap- 
plying the crufhing of the doves to Scyl/a and 
Charybdis. 

§ A poct fhould endeavour to raife his images 
andexpreffions, as far as poflible, above meannefs andi 
vulgarity: in this refpcét no poet was ever more 
happy than Homer: this place i: an inftance of its, 
it cans no more than that while Fa/fon made his 
voyage he had favourable winds and ferene air. As 
ese is frequently ufed in Alomer to denote the air,. 
ie afcribes the profperous wind to that Goddefs, 


who prefides over the ais. 
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Tix OD YS 


Loud ftorms‘around and mitts eternal rife,- 

Beat it’s black ‘brow, and intercept the fkies. 
When all the broad: expaafion bright with day * 
Glows'with th’ autumnal or the fummer ray, 
‘The fummer and the autumn glows in vain, 

- The fky ‘for ever low’rs; for ever clouds remain. 
Impervious to the ftep of man’ it ftands, ce 
Tho’ borne by twenty feet, tho’ arin’d with twenty 

hands; ae ioe ; 
Smooth as the polith of the mirror rife 
The flippery fides, and fhoot into the fkies, 
Fullin the center of this rock difplay’d, 
A yawning cavern cafts a dreadful fhade: — - 
Nor the fleet arrow from. the twanging bow,. 
Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. . 
Wide to the weft the, horrid gulph extends, 
And the dire paffagé down to hell defcends.* 
O fly the.dreadful fight! expand thy fails, - 
Ply the {trong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 
Here Szylia bellows from her dire abodes, - 
Tremendous peft! abhorr’d by man and Gods! 
Hideous her voice, and with lefs terrors roar 
The whelps of. lions in the midnight hour. 
Twelve feet deform’d and foul the fiend difpreads ; 
Six horrid rocks fhe rears, and fix terrific heads ; 
Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; 
Jaggy they ftand, the gaping den of death: 


‘ 





“-NOTES. 

* Homer means by hell, the regions of death, and 
nfés it to teach us that there is no pafling by this 
rock without deftruction, or in Homer’s words it is 
a fure paffage into the kingdom of death. 

+ Homer in many of his fi@ions alludes to the 
cuftoms of antiquity: for inftance, Scylla was a 
famous fifhery for taking fuch fifhes as Homer men- 
tions: this was the manner of taking the fea-dog ; 
feveral fmall boats went out only with two_men in 
it, the one rowed, the other ftood with his inftru- 


ment ready to ftrike the fifh; all the boats had one. 


fpeculator in common, to give notice when the fifh 
approached, which ufually fwam with more than 
half of the body above water: Uh/fis is this {pecu- 
lator, who ftands armed with his fpear? and it is 
probable, that Homer thought Uhffes really vifited 
Seylia, fince he afcribes to Svyla that manner of 
filhing which is really pra&tifed by the Scy//ians. 

t Phefe particularities, which feem of no con- 
fequence, have a very good cffcét in poetry, as they 
give the relation an air of truth and probability. 
For what can induce a poet to mention fuch a 
tree, if the tree were not there in reality? Neither 
is this fig-trce defcribed in vain, it is the means 
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Her parts ob{cene the raging billows hide’; ” 
Her bofom.terribly o’erlooks the tide. 


| When ftung with huriger fhe embroils theflood, 


The fea-dog and the dolphin are her food;t |” 
She makes the huge leviathan her prey, ree 
And all the mtonfters of the wat’ry way; * 
The fwifteft racer of the azure plain : 
Here fills her fails and {preads her oars in vain?” _- 
Fell Sey/a rifes, in her fury roars,” : 
At once fix mouths expands, at once fix men de-"" 
vours.: ; ees 
.Clofe by, a rock of lefs enormous height 
Breaks the wild waves, and foamsadang’rons ftreighti * | 
Full on-it’s crown a fig’s green branches rife, t : 
And fhoot a leafy foreft to the fkies ; oe 
Beneath, Charybdis holds her boift’rous reign 
*Mid{t roaring whirlpools, and abforbs the main. * - 
Thrice.in her gulphs the boiling feas fubfide, 4 ~ 
Thrice {n dire thunders fhe refunds’ the tide. 
Oh if thy veffél plow the direful waves, 
When feas retreating roar within her caves, ° 
Ye perifh all! tho’ he wha rules the main . 
Lend his. {trong aid, his.aid he lends in vain. 
Ab fhun the horrid gulph! by Seyla fy, ~~ 
Tis better fix to lofe, than all to die. 
I then? O nymph propitious te my pray’r, 
Goddefs divine, my guardian pow’r declare, |]. 
5 : vee Is 
e ; “NOTES. : . 
of preferving the life of Usfes in the fequel of the " 
ftory. ‘The poet defcribes the fig-tree loaded with 
leaves; even this circumflance is of ufe, for the 
branches would then bend downward to the fea by 
their weight, and be reached by U4ffes more eafily. ° 
It fhews likewife, that this fhipwreck was not iir 
winter, for then the branches are naked. ~ 
§ Strabo quotes this paflage to prove, that Hamer 
underftood the flux and reflux of the ocean.“ An 
inftance, fays he, of the care that poct took to inform. 
himfelf in all things is what he writes concerning 
the tides, for he calls the reflux the revolution of the 
waters: he tells us, that Scyla (it fhould be Charyhdis) ° 
thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds the waves; this 
mult be underftood of regular tides.”” There are 
but two tides in a day; the expreffion of the three 
tides ought to be underftood of the fpace of the 
night and day, and then there. will be a regular flux 
and reflux thrice in that time, or every cight hours 
periodically. 
|| This thort queftion excellently declares the. un- 
daunted fpirit of the hero; Circe iays before him the 
moft affrighted danger ; Uhfes immediately offers to 
encounter it, to revenge the death of his friends, 
and 


we ee 
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Is the foul fiend from human vengeance freed? ‘ 
Orif I rife in arms, can. S¢yMa.bleed ? _ 


Then thes, O worn by toils, oh-broke in fight, - | 


Scill are new toils and war thy dire delight ? 
Will martial flames for ever fire.thy mind, 

And never, never be to heav'n'refign’d? . 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong?” 
Deathlefs the peft ! impenctrably itrong! 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold! _ , 
Ev'n with a look fhe withers all the’bold!” 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might; 
O fly her rage! thy congueit is thy flight. - 

If but to feize thy arms thou make delay, 

’ Again the fury vindicates her prey, a : 
Her fix mouths yawn, and fix are fnatch’d away. | 
From heér foul womb Craizis gave to air* 

This dreadful peft! to her dire€& thy pray’r. 

‘To curb the monfter in her dire abodes, 

And guard thee thro’ the tumult of the floods. 

Thence to Lrinacria’s fhore you bend your way, 

Where graze thy herds, illuftrious fource’ of 
day! + . 


3 


trea 


. -NOT ES, 
andthe’ poet artfully at the fame time makes their 
Goddefs_ launch out into the praife of his intrepi- 
ity; a judicious method to exalt the character of his 
. hero. 


- "| By breed increafe not, nor by death deca 
4 Two fifter Goddeffes poffefs tlte plain, 





*® Itis notevident whe this Crarzis is, whom:-the: 


poet makes the mother of Scyla: fome think that 
it is Hecate, a Goddefs very properly recommended 
by Circe; fhe, like Circe, being the prefident over 
' ‘forceries and enchantments. But why fhould fhe be 
faid to be mother of Scylla? Others imagine that 
Homer {peaks znigmatically, and intends to teach us 
that thefe monfters are merely the creation or off- 
{pring of magic, or poctry. 
. ” + This fiction concerning the immortal herds of 
Apollo is bold, but founded upon truth and reality. 
‘Nothing is more certain than that in ancient timés 
-whole herds of cattle were confecrated to the Gods, 
‘and were therefore facred and inviolable: thefe be- 
ing always of a fixed number, neither more nor lefs 
than at the firft confecration, the poet feigns that 
they never bred or increafed: and being conftantl 
fupplicd upon any vacancy, they were fabled to be 
iminortal, or never to decay; (for the fame caufe 
one of the moft famous /egions of antiquity was cal- 
led tmmortal.)  Luffathius informs us, ‘that they 
were Jabouring oxen employed in tillage, and it was 
eftcemed a particular prophanation to deflroy a la- 
‘bouring ox, it was criminal to eat of it, fay it was 
forbid to be offered even in facrifices to the Gods; 


{ Sev'n herds, fev’n flocks enrich the facred- plains, 


* 


Each heard, each flock full fifty heads contains ; 
The wond’rous kind a'length of-age furvey, 


¥y : 


The.conflant guardians of the woolly train ;’. - 


4 Lampetie fair, and Phacthufa young, — 


From Phebus and the Neera {prung: | 


Here watchful o’er the flocks, in fhady bow’rs - . 
And flow’ry meads they wafte the joyous hours.. 


| Rob not the God! and fo propitious gales - 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails; : 


But if thy impious hands the flocks deftroy, 
The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die! 
Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loft) 
Thro’ tedious toils to: view thy native coait. 
She céas’d: ‘and now arofe the morning ray ;$ 


} Swift'to her dome the Goddefs held her way. 


Then to my mates I meafur'd back the plain, 

Climb’d the tall-bark, and rufh’d into the main; 
Then bending to the ftroke, their oars they dréw.. - 
To their broad bréafts, and fwift the gally flew. . 


Up 





NOTES. :. : : 
and a crime punifhable with death by the Jaws of 
Solon: fo that the moral-intended by Homer in this 
fable of the violation of the herds of Apollo is, that in 
our utmoft néceffity we ought not to offend the Gods. 
As to the flocks of fheep, Predios informs us, the 
in Apsllonia along the /onian gulph, flocks of fheep 
were-confecratéd to that Deity, and were therefore 
inviolable. . ‘ . 

$ It is very judicious in the poet not to amufe us 
with repeating the compliments that paffed between 
thefe two lovers at partinge the commerce Uses 
held with Crrce was fo far from contributing to the 
end of the Odyfey, that it was: one of the greateft 
impediments to it; and therefore Homer difmiffes 
that fibject in a few words, and paffles on ‘dire&tly 
to the great fufferings and adventures of his hero, 
which are effential to the pocm. But it may not 
be unneceffary to obferve how artfully the poet 
conneéts this epifode of Circe with the thréad- of 
it; he makes even the Goddefs, who detains hirn 
from his country, contribute ‘to his return thither, 
by the adyice fhe gives him how to efcape the 
dangers ofthe occan, and how to behave in the 
difficult emergencies of his voyages: it is true, fhe 
detains him out of fondnefs, but yet this very 
fondnefs is of ufe to him, fince it makes a Gad- 


‘defs his inflructor, and as it were a guide to his 


country. 
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Up fprung a brifker breeze; with freth’ning gales 
“The friendly Goddefs ftretch’d the fwelling fails ; 

‘We drop our oars ; at eafe the pilot guides; 

“The veflel light along the level glides. 

When rifing fadeand flow, with penfive look, 

Thus to the melancholy train | fpoke: 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 
Attend while.I what heav’n foredvoms difclofe, 
Hear all! Fate hangs o’er all! on. you it lies 
‘Lo. live, or perifh! to be fafe, be wife! s 

In flow’ry meads the fportive Sinens play, 
Touch the foftJyre, and tune the vocal lay 5. 
Me, me-alone,.with fetters firmly bound, . 

‘The Gods allow to hear the dangerous found. 
Hear and obey: if freedom I demand, 
Bé ev'ry fetter. ftrain’d, be added band to band, | 

While yet I fpeak the winged gally flies, 

And lo! the Siren fhores like mifts arife. 

Sunk were at once the winds; the air.above,. 

And waves below, at.once forgot to move! 

Some demon calm’dthe air, and fmooth’d the deep; 

Huth'd ae loud winds, and charm’d the waves‘ to 
eep. 

Now.ev’ry fail we furl, each oar.we. ply ;- 

Lafh’d by the ftroke the frothy waters fly. 

The ductile wax with bufy hands I. mould;. 

And clett in fragments, andthe fragments roll’d 5 

Th’ aereal region now grew warm with day, 

The wax diffolv’d beneath the burning ray; 

Then ev’ry ear I barr’d againft the ftrain, 

And from accefs of phrenzy lock’d the brain. 

Now round the maft my mates the fetters roll’d, 

And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 

‘Then bending to the ftroke, the ative train 

Plunge all at once their oars, and ‘cleave the main. 


NO T’E Se. 

* There are feveral things remarkable in this 
fhort fong of the Sirens: one of the firft words they 
fpeak is the name of VAs, this fhews that they had 
a. kind of omnifcience ; and it could not fail of raifing 
the curiofity of a wife man, to be acquainted with 
perfons: of fuch extenfive knowledge: the fong is 
well adapted to the character .of Of/fes; it is not 
pleafure or dalliance with which .they tempt that 
hero, buta promife of wifdem, and a recital of the 
war of Yzey and his own glory.  Efomer faw that 
his fable could not be approved, if he made his hero 
to be taken with a mere fong: the Srrens therefore 
poe knowledge, the defire.of which might pro- 
pably prove ftronger than the tove of his country. 
To defire to know all things, whether ufeful or 
trifles, is a faulty curiofity; but to be ied from the 
contemplation of things great and noble to a thirlt 

No. 29. 


‘that refemble flames. 


‘While to the fhore the rapid veffel flies, . 
Our fwift approach the Siren quire defcries; 
Celeftial mutic warbles from their tongue, 
And thus the fwift deluders tune’the fong. 

O ftay, oh pride of Greece! Ulffs ftay !*- 
O ceafe thy courfe, and liften to our lay !.- 
Bleft is the man ordain’d our voice to hear, 
The fong inftrudts the foul, and charms the ear. . 
Approach! thy foul fhall into raptures rife! _ 
Approach! and learn new wifdom from the wife!: 
We know whate’er the kings of mighty name 
Atchiev’d at J/ion in the field of fame; 
Whate’er beneath the fun’s bright journey lies. . 
O ftay and learn new wifdom from the wife! 

Thus the {weet charmers warbled o’er the main 3. 
My foul takes wing to meet the heav’nly flrain ; 
I give the fign, and ftruggle to be free: 


: Swift row my mates, and fhoot along the fea; 


New chains they add, and rapid.urge the way, . 

Till dying off, the diftant founds decay : 

Then fcudding fwiftly from the dang’rous ground, . 

The deafen’d ear unlock’d, the chains unbound. 
Now allat once tremendous fcenes unfold; . 

‘| hunder'd the deeps, the fmoaking billows roll’d! #- 

Tumultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing flood, . 

All trembling, deafen’d, and aghaft we ftood ! 

No more the veffel plow’d the dreadful wave, 


- Fe:r feiz’d the mighty, and unnerv’d the brave ; 


Each dropp’d his oar: but fwift from man to 
man 

With look ferene I turn’d, and thus began: 

O friends! Oh often try’d in adverfe ftorms ! ' 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms! 

Decp in the dire Cyclopeat den you lay,t. 

Yet fafe return’d Uhyffes led the way. 





Learn 





NOTES. 

of knowledge, .is an inftance of a greatnefs of 
foul. 

t+ By the fmoke we are to underftand the mifts 
that arife from the commotion .and dathing of the 
waters, and by the fforms of fire, (as Homer exprefies 
it) the.reflections the water cafts in fuch agitations 
Uhffes continues upon one 
of thefe rocks feveral hours, that is, from morning 
til] noon, as appears from the conclufion of this 


.book ; for leaping from the float, he laid hold upon 


a fig-tree that grew upon Charyddis, but both the 
fig-tree and Uhfés mult have been confumed, if the 
rock had really emitted flames. 

t Ubffes fpcaks not out of vanity; he faw his 
companions terrified with the noife, tumult, and 
fmoke of the gulphs of SiyMa and Charyhlis; he 
therefore, to give thei courage, reminds them of his 

or. swiflore: 


. 
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‘Learn courage hence! ‘and in my-care confide: 
.Lo! ftill the fame Uses is your guide! 
Attend my words? your oars incelfant-ply, 3 
-Sirain ev’ry nerve, and bid the veffel fly. 
If from yon juftling rocks and wavy war 
‘Fove fatety grants; he-grants it to your care. 
And thou whofe guiding hand directs our way, 
_ Pilot, attentive Iiften and obcy ! 
Bear wide thy courfe, nor plow thofe angry waves 
Where rolls yon fmoke, yon tumbling ocean raves: 
Steer.by the higher rock ; “left whirl’d around 
We fink, beneath the circling eddy drown’d. 
‘While yet: I fpeak,.at once their oars they feize, 
‘Stretch to the -ftroke, and bru(h the working feas. 
Cautious the name of Seyl/a I fuppreft ;  - 
‘Vhat dreadful found had chill’d the boldeft breaft. 
‘Mean time, forgetful of the voice divine,* 
‘All dreadful bright my limbs in armour fhine ; 
High on the deck I take my dang’rous ftand, 
Two glitt’ring javelins lighten in my hand; 
Prepar’d to whirl the whizzing {pear I ftay, 
Till the fell fiend arife to {cize her prey. 
Around the dungeon, {tudious to behold 
The hideous peft, my labouring eyes I roll’d ; 
In.vain ! the difmal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monfter, and confounds the fight. 
Now through the rocks, appal’d with deep 
difmay, : 
We bend our courfe, and {tem the defp’rate away ; 
Dire Scyiia there a {cene of horror forms, : 
And here Charyédis fills the deep with ftorms. . +. 





; NOTES. 
wifdom and valour, which they found had frequently 
extricated them from other dangers. This is not 
vain-glory or boalting, but the dictate of wifdom ; 
to infufe courage into his friends, he engages his 
virtue, prowefs, and capacity for their fatcty, and 
fhews what confidence they ought to repofe in his 
conduct, a ‘ 

* This feemingly fmall circumflance-is not with- 
out a good cicét: it thews that UAffes, even by the 
injunétions of a goddefs, cannot lay afide the hero. 
Tris not out of a particular care of his own fafety 
that he arms himfelf, for he.takes his fland tn the’ 
molt open and dangerous part of the vellel. It is an 
evidence likewife that the death of his companions 
is not owing to a want of-his protection. By this 


_ conduct we fee tikewife, that all the parts of the’ 
Oddffey ave confiflent, and that the fame care of his | 


companions, which Flomer aferibes to Uhffes in the: 
firll lines of it, is viftble through the whole poem. : 
+ We doubt not but every reader who is ac- 





| we could not equal. 


+ When'the'tiderufhes from her rumbling caves 


The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves t+ 


“A They tofs, they foam, a wild confufion raife, 


Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze; \: 
Eternal mits obfcure th’ aéreal plain; ‘ 


_ And high above the rock fhe fpouts the main ; 


“When in her gulphs the rufhing fea“fubfides, 
She drains the occan with the refluent tides : .. 
The rock rebellows with a thund’ring found; 
Deep, wond’rous deep, below appears-the ground. 
_ Struck with defpair, with trembling hearts we 
-view''d 


] The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood ; 


When lo! -fierce Scyl/a {toop’d to feize her prey, 
Stretch’d her dire jaws, and {wept fix men away 5 
Chiefs of renown! loud echoing flrrieks arife ; 

I turn and view them quivering in the fkies ; 

They call, and aid with out-ftretch’d arms implore: 


‘| In vain they-call{ thofe arms are ftretch’d no more. 
4 As from.fome rock that overhangs the flood, 


The filent fither cafts th’ infidious food, 

With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, ~ 
And fudden lifts it quivering to the fkies : 

So the foul monfter lifts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, ftruggling in the fky 5 

In the wide dungen fhe devours her food, 

And the flefh trembles while fhe churns the blood. 
‘Worn as I am with griefs, with caredecay’d ; 
Never, I never, fcene fo dire furvey’d! ~ 


‘| My fhiv’ring blood congeal’d forgot to flow, = 


Aghaft.1 ftood, a monument of woe! 

H ‘Now 

NO T E-S, : 

quainted with Hlomer, -has taken notice in this book, 
how he all along adapts his verfes to the horrible fub- 
jec&t he defcribes, and paints the roarings .of the 
ocean in words as fonorous.as that element. It is 
impoflible to preferve the beauty of Momer-in our 
language, but we have.endeavoured to imitate what 
We have clogged ‘the verfe 
with the roughnefs and identity of a letter, which is 
the harfheft our language affords ; and clogged it 
with monofyllables, that the concourfe of the rough 
letters might’be more quick and.clofe in the pronun-: 


ciation, and the mo{t open and - founding ‘vowel 


occur in every word, 

t Thefe tender and calm fimilitudes have a pecu- 
liar beanty, when introduced to illuftrate fuch images 
of terror as the poct-here deferibes + they {et off cach 
the other by an happy contraft, and become both 
more flrong by oppoftrion, There is always a pe- 
culiar fweetnefs in allufions that are borrowed from 
calm life, fifhing, hunting, and. rural aMhirs. 





Now from the rocks the rapid veffel flies, 
And the hoarfe din like diftant thunder dies ; 
To Sol’s bright ifle our.voyage we purfuc,* 
And now the glitt’ring mountains rife to view. 
There facred.to the radiant God of day 
Graze the fair herds, the flocks promitcuous ftray =" 
Then fuddenly was heard along the main 
To.low the ox, to bleat the woolly train, . 
Strait to my anxious thoughts.the found convey’d 
“The words of Circe and the Theban Shade; 
Warn'd by their awful voice thefe fhores to fhun, 
With cautious fears oppreft, I thus begun. 

O friends! oh ever exercis’d in care! 
“ear heav’n’s commands, and rev’rence what ye 

hear ! ‘ . 

“To fly thefe fhores the prefcient Theban Shade 
And Circe warns! O be their voice obey’d : 
Some mighty woe relentlefs heav’n forbodes : 
Fly the dire regions, and revere the Gods! 

While yet I fpoke, a firdden forrow ran } 


"Through ev’ry breaft, and fpread from man to man, 
‘Till wrathful thus. Lurylochus began.t 

O cruel thou! fome fury fure has fteel’d 
“That ftubborn foul, by toil untaught to yield! 
From fléep débarr’d, we fink from woes to'woes ; 
And cruel, envieft thou a fhort repofe ? 
Still muft we reftlefs rove, new feas explore, 
‘The fun defcending, and fo near the fhore? 
And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles all the terrors of the main. 
-Oft in the dead of night Joud winds arife, 
Lath the wild furge, and blufter in the’ fkies.; 
XO fhould the fierce fouth-weft his: rage difplay, 
And tofs with rifing florms the wat’ry way, 
Though Gods defcend frony heav’n’s aercal plain 
"To lend us aid, the Gods defcend in vain: 
"Then while the night difplays her awful fhade, 
Sweet time of flumber! be the night obey’d! 





NOT ES. 
* This ifle is evidently Sicily; for he has already 


jnformed-us, that thefe herds were on T7inacria, (0° 


aanciently called from the three promontories of Lily- 
Leum, Polorus, and Pachynus.) : 

+ ‘Homer has found out a way to turn reproach 
‘into praife. What Lurylochus {peaks in his wrath 
againn Usffes as a fault, is really his glory; it fhews 
him to be indefatigable, patient in adverfity, and 
obedient to the decrees of the Gods. And what fill 
heightens the panegyric is, that it is fpoken by an 
enemy, who mult. therefore be free from all fufpicion 
of flattery. : 

$+ This conduét may feem fomewhat extraordi- 
mary ; the companions of Uh//es appear to have for- 





Hafte ye to land! .and when the morning ray ~ 
Sheds her bright beams, purfue the deftin’d way, 
A fudden joy in every bofom rofe ; ‘ 

So will’d fome demon, minifter of woes!" 


rief. 





To whom with O fwift to be undone, - 


] Conftrain’d 1 a@t what wifdom bids me fhun. 


But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear ; 
Atteft the heav’ns, and call the Gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent repaft difplay, 


| By Girce givin. and fly the dang’rous prey. 


Thus [: and while to fhore the veffel flies, 
With hands uplifted they attelt the tkies ; 
Then where a fountain’s gurgling waters play, 
They rufh to tand, and end in‘feafts the day: 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled)$ 
Sigh for their friends devour‘d, and mourn the dead: 
Nor ceafe the tears, till cach in Jumber fhares 
A {weet forgetfulnefs of human cares. 

Now far thé night advane’d her gloomy. reign, 


4 And fetting ftars roll’d down the azure plain: 
| When, at the voice of Fove, wild whirlwinds rife, 


And clouds and double darknefs veil the {kies ; 


3] The moon, the ftars, the bright xtherial hoft 
4 Seem as extinG, and all their [plendors: loft ; 
4 The furious tempeft roars with dreadful foimnd : 


Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 


| All night it rag’d ; when morning rofe, to land 


We haul’d our bark, and moor’d it on the ftrand, 


Where. in a beauteous grotto’s coolrecefs ° 


Dance the green Nereids of the neighb’ ring: feas. - 
There while the wild winds whiftled 0’er the main, 
Thus careful I addreft the lift’ning train. 
O friends be wife! nor dare the flocks deflroy 
Of thefe fair paftures: if ye touch, ye die. 
Warn’d by the high command of heav'n, be aw'd ; 
Holy the flocks, and dreadfill is the God ! 
That God who fpreads the radiant beams of light, 
And views wide earth and heav’n’s unmeafur'dheight. 
: And 





’ NOT E S. 
got their loft friends, they entertain thenifelves with 
a due refrefhment, and ‘then’ find leifiire‘to mourns | 
whereas a true forrow would more probably have 
taken away all appetite. But the practice of WAffis's 
friends is confonant to the cufloms of antiquity: it 
was cfteemed a prophanation and a piece of ingrad- 
tude to the Gods, to mix forraw with their cnter- 
tainments: the hours of repaft were allotted to juy 
and thankfgiving to heaven for the bounty it gave to 
man by fullenance.  Befides, this practice bears a 
fecret inflru€tion, wis. that the principal care is 
owing to the living ; and when dhat is over, the dead 
are not to be neglected, 


! 
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And now the non had run.her monthly round}. Swift from the oak they ftrip the fhady price ; 


"The fouth-eaft bluit’ring with a dreadful found ;, 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch’d the wooily train. 


Low through the grove, or range the flow’ry plains 


Then fail’d our food ; then fifh we make our prey, 
Or fow! that fereaming haunt the wat’ry way.. 
"Till now fromm fea orlood no fiuccour found,. 
Famine and meagre want befieg’d us round. 
Penfive and pale from grove to grove I ftray’d,* 
Fromm the.loud ftorms to find a fy/van fhade 3. 
"Phere o'er my hands the living wave. I pour ;. 
And heav'n and heav’n’s immortal thrones adore,. 
"Fo calm the roarings of.the ftormy main, 

And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 

‘Then o’er my eyes the Gads foft flumber thed,. 
While thus Lurylochus aviling faid. : 

O friends,. a thoufand ways frail mortals lead. 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread ; 

But dreadful moft, when by a flow decay. 

Pale hunger waftes the manly ftrength away.- 
Why cealé ye then t’implore the pow’rs. above,.. 
And offer hecatombs to thund’ring Jove ? 

Why feize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey ? 
Arife unanimous ; arife and flay! 

And if the Gods ordain a fafe return, 

To Phebus fhrines fhall rife,.and altars burn. + 

But should the pow’rs that o’er mankind prefide,. 
Decree to plunge-us inthe whelmin tide, 
Better to ruth at once to fhades below, - 

Than linger Hfe away, and nourifh woe! 

‘Thus he: the beeves around fecurely ftray,. 
When {wift to ruin they invade-the prey ; | 
They fcize, they kill |—~—but for the rite divine; 
The barley fail’d, and for libations, wine. 





NOTES. 


* Ye was neceffary for the poet to invent fome 
pretext to remove Uhjfes: if he had been prefent, his 
companions dared not to have difobeyed him openly ; 
or if they had, it would have fhewed a want of 
authority, which would have been a difparagement 
Now what pretext could be more ra- 
tional than to fuppofe him withdrawn to offer up his 
devotions to the Gods? his affairs are brought to the 
utmoft extremity, his companions murmur, ard 
The poct therefore, to bring 
abont the crime of thefe offenders by probable me- 
thods, reprefents UAffes retiring to fupplicate the 
Guds; acondué which they ought to have imitated : 
be fides there isa poetical jultice obferved in the whole 
relation, and by the piety of UAfes, and the guilt of 
his companions, we acknowlege the equity when we 
fee them perifh, and Oh/es preferved from all his 


to that hero. 


hunger oppreffes. 


dangers. 


‘than facrifice. 
swhich is ftudious to find excufes to juttify our 
_crimes-; and we often offend, merely through hopes 
of a pardon. 


‘the realm of P/v/a is placed by Homer. 


And verdant leaves the fow’ry cake fupplied. ° 
- With pray’r they now addrefs th’ zetherial train, . 

Slay.the fele€ted. beeves, and fléa the flain.: . 
The thighs, with fat involv’d, divide with art, 
Strow’d o’er with morfels cut from ev’ry part. 
Water, inftead of wine, is brought in urns, ., 
And pour’d prophanely as ‘the victim burns... 
The thighs thus offer’d, and the. entrails'dreft, - 
They roaft the fragments, and prepare the featt.. 

EF was then foft.flamber fled my troubled brain ¢. 
Back to the bark FE fped:along the main. 
When Io! an odour from the feaft exhales, 
Spreads o’er. the coaft, and.fcents the tainted gales ;- 
A chilly fear congeal’d my vital blood, 
And thus obtefting Heav’n.I mourn’d aloud. . 

O Size of men and Gods, immortal. Jove £ 
Oh all-ye blifsful pow’rs tliat reign above ! 
Why were-m cares beguil’d in.{hort repofe ? 
O fatal flumber,, paid-with lafting. woes!. - 
A deed fo dreadful-all the Geds alarms, . 

Vengeance is on. the wing,.and heav’n in arms [* 
Mean-time Lanpeti2 mounts th’ aereul way, 
And kindles into rage the God of-day: ‘ 

Menpestice,-y pow'rs, (he cries) and thou whefe 
han < 
Aims the red -bolt, and ‘hurls the writhen brand! 
Slain are thofe herds which-! with pride furvey; Y 
When through the ports of heav’n I. pour-the dy, } 
Or deep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 


Vengeance, ye Gods! or K-the tkies forego, 
. And bear the lamp of. heav’n to fhades below.}. 


‘To.whom the thund’ring Pow’r: © fource of day? 


. Whofe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 


Still 

_NOTtS ° 

+ Hurylochus puts on an air of py te perfuade 
his companions. to commit facrilege: Let us facrifice, 
fays he, to the Gods: as ifobcdience were not better 
Ffomer underftood the nature of man, 





{ This is a very bold fidion ; for how can the 
fun be imagined to illuminate the regions of the 
dead; thatis, to fhine within the earth? for there 
: Weare per- 
fuaded the meaning is only that he would no more 


rife, but leave the earth and heavens in perpetual 
darknefs. 


Ltrebus is placed in the welt, where the 
fun fets, and confequently when he difappears he 
may be faid to be funk into the realms of darknefs 
or Erebus, — Perhaps the whole fiGion might be 
founded really upon the obfervation of fome unufual 
darknefs 


, 





T--2 


Still may thy beams thro’ heav’n’s bright portals rife, 
The joy.of earth, and glory of the fkies 5 s 
Lo!. my red arm [I bare, my thunders guide, . 
To dath th’ offenders in the whelming ude. 
'To*fair Calypfa, from the bright abodes, re 
Hermes convey'd thefe ‘councils of the Gods.* 
Mean-time from man to man my tongue exclaims, 
My wrath is kindled, and my foul in flames. 
Invain! I view pom the Rinne ier 
eves, {lain by heaps, along the oce : 
Norte ave fone of wrath! along the moun 
*. Crept thé raw hides, and with a bellowing found 
Roar’d thedead limbs ; the burning entrails groan’. 
-Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feafting, and unhallow dyer 3 
The feventh arofe, and now the Sire of ‘ods aS 
Rein’d the rough ftorms, and calm’d the toffing oS st 
With {peed the bark we climb ; the {pacious fails 
- Loos’d from the yards invite th’ impelling gales. 
Paft fight of fhore, along the furge we bound, 
And all above is fky, and ocean all around ! 
When lo! a murky cloud the Thund rer forms 
Full o’er our heads, and blackens heav n with ftorms. 
«Night dwells o’er all the deep : and now out flies 
The gloomy Weft, and whiltles in the fkies. 


: NO TES. : 
darknefs of the fun, either from’ a total eclipfe or 


thercaufes, which happene 
pommartable crime was Ebmimitted, and gave the poets 
liberty to feign that thie fun withdrew his light from 
the view of it. Thus at the death of Ca/ar the globe 
of the fin was ob{cured, or gave but a weak light, 
(fays Plutarch) a whole year. This Virgil direQly 
applies to the horror the fun conceived at the ‘ 
Cafar, Georg. 1. And if Virgil might fay that the 
fun withdrew his beams at the impiety of the Romans, 
why may not Homer fay the fame, concerning the 
crime of the companions of Uhffes? 
* Thefelines ar¢ inferted to reconcile the ftory to 
credibility ; for how — Ul sae for Ulyffes to ar- 
ive at the knowledge of w a 
Gaiehcut a acoveny made by fome of the Deities? 
The perfons by whom thefe difcourfes of the Gods 
are difcovered are happily chofen ; Adereury was the 
meffenger of heaven, and it is this God who defcends 
to Calypfo in the fifth of the Ody; fo that there 
was a correlpondence between Culypfo and Mercury; 
and therefore he is a proper perfon to make this dif- 
covery to that Goddels 5 and fhe, out of affection, 
‘ OSs 
. is affage gave an occafion of laughter to 
men difpofed to be merry. Some think, that the 
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) The mountain billows roar: the furious blaft 


d at the time when fome 





death of 


hat was done in heaven, f. 


~ 





Howls o’er the fhroud, and rends it from the'maft 
Themafl gives way, and crackling as it bends, 
‘Tears up the deck; then all at once defcends: -; 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin flain, ee 
‘Dath’d from the helm falls headlong in the maing” 
Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, - . 
And forky lightnings flafh from pole to pole ;. 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 
Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames 
Full on the bark it fell; now high, now low,, 
Tofs'd and re-tofs’dy it reel’d beneath the blow ; 
At onceinto the main the crew it fhook : 
Sulphureous odours rofe, and fmould’ring fmoke.. 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, they rife, } 
Now loft, now feen, with fhrieksand dreadful cries ; 
And ftrive to gain the bark ; but ove denies. 
Firm at the helm I ftand, when fierce the main 
Rufh’d with dire noife, and dafh’d. the fides in: 
twain; 


Again impetuous drove the furious blaft,. 


Snapt the ftrong helm, and bore to fea the maft. 
Firm to the maft with cords the helm I bind,, , 
And ride aloft, to Providence refign’d, t 
Thro” tumbling billows, and a. war of wind. 

Now 


NOTES, 


terrors of a guilty confcience drove the companions. © 


of Uhffes into thefe imaginations: guilt is able to 
create a phantom in-a moment, fp that thefe appear- 
ances were nothing but the illufions of a difturbed 
imagination. We need not wonder at -this ftory, 
when we confider the perfons to: whom it is related : 
we mean Pheacians, who were delighted with fich- 
wonders. But without having recourfe to their cre- 
dulity for a vindication. of this ftory,, Homer has. 
given ws an account of all the abftrufe arts, fuch as 
necromancy, witchcraft, and. natural portents ; here 
he relates a prodigy, the belic{ of which univerfally 
prevailed among the ancients. Let any one read: 
Livy, and. he will find innumerable inftances of pro~ 
digies, equally incredible as this, which were related 
by the wife, and believed at leaft by the vulgar. Thus 
weread.of {peaking oxen, the fweating of the fta- 
tues of the Gods, in the beft Roman hiftories. If 
fuch wonders might havea place in hillory, they may 
certainly be allowed room in poetry, whofe province 
is fable: it fignifies nothing whether a ftory be true: 
or falfe, provided it be eftablifhed by common belicf, 
or common fame; this isa fifficient foundation for 
poetry. The days of wonder are now over, andi 
tercbies poet would be blameable to make ult of 

they are now al-. 


fuch impoflibilities in thefe ages : 
6G moit 
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Now funk the Weft, and now a fouthern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempeft, lafh’d the feas 5 
For on the rocks it bore where Seji/a raves, 

And dire Charybdss rolls her thund’ring waves. 
All night I drove; and at‘the dawn of day. 

’ Faft by the rocks beheld the defp’rate ways 
Juft when the fea within her gulphs fubfides, 
And in the roaring whirlpools rufh the tides. 
‘Swift from the float 1 vaulted with a bound, 
The lofty fig-tree feiz’d, and clung around. 
So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendant round it clafps his leathern wings. 
High in the air the tree it’s boughs difplay’d, 

- Ando’er the dungeon caft a dreadful fhade, 
All unfuftain’d between the wave and fky, 
Beneath ry feet the whirling billows fly. 
What time the judge forfakes the noify bar* 
Totake repaft, and {tills the wordy war 5 


NOTES. 
moft univerfally disbelieved, and therefore would not 
be approved as bold fictions, ‘but exploded as wild 
extravagancics. | 

* Before the ufe of dials or clocks the ancients 
‘diftinguifhed the day by fome remarkable offices or 
ftated employments; as from the dining of the la~ 
bourer, in the Jad; fo here from the rifing of the 
judges, and both denote the mid-day, or noontide 
hour. Thus it is ufed by Lippocrates, who {peaking 
of a perfon wounded with a javelin in the liver, fays 


he died a little before the breaking up of the af- - 


fembly, or before the, judge rifes from his tribunal ; 
or as fome underftand it, a little before the finifhing 
‘of the market. From this defcription we may pre- 
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‘Charybdis rambling fram her inmoft caves, 

“The maft refunded on her refluent waves. 

4 Swift from the tree, the floating maft to gain, 
Sudden I dropp’d amidft the flathing main ; 


Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, _ 

And oar’d with lab’ring arms along the flood. 
Unfeen I pafs’d by Scy/la’s dire abodes: 
So ove decreed, (dread Sire of men and Gods} 


| Then nine long days I plow’d the calmer feas, 


Heav’d by the furge and-wafted by the breeze: 
eary and wet th’ Ogygian fhores I gain, 
When the tenth fun defcended to the main. 
There in Calyp/a’s ever-fragrant bow’rs 
Refrefh’d I lay, and joy beguil’d the hours. 
My following fates to thee, O king, are known; 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 
Enough: in mifery can words avail ? 


And what fo tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


NOTES. 
cifely learn the time that paffed while UA/es clung, 
round the fig-tree. At morning he leaped from his 
float, and about noon recovered it : now in the fpace 
of twenty-four hours there are three tides, and di- 
viding that time into three parts, Uses will appear 
to have remained upon the rock eight hours. ‘The 
exact time when the jullge rofe from his tribunal is 
not apparent: fome fuppofe it to be about three . 
o’clock in the afternoon, others about two ; but the 
time was certain among the ancients, and is only _ 
dubious to us, as we are ignorant of the hour of the 
day when the judge entered his tribunal, and when 
he left it. : 
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ARGUMENT. 





‘ 


Tue ArrivAL OF Urysses in IrHaca. 


Ulyfles takes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and embarks in the evening, Next morning the hip atrivis 
at Ithaca; where the failors, as Ulyfles is yet fleeping, lay him on the fhore with all his treafures. On 
their return, Neptune changes their fhip into a rack. In the mean time Ulyfles awaking, knows not his, 


native Ithaca, by reafon of a mif? which Pallas had caft round him. 


He breaks eut into loud lamenta> 


tions; till the Godde/s appearing to him in the form of a foepherd, difcovers the country to him, and points 


out the particular places. 


He then tells a feigned ftory of 
Seif, and they confult together of the meafures to be taken to defirey the fuitors. 


his, adventures, upon which fhe manifefts her- 
To conceal his riturn, and 


aifguife his perfon the more effeétually, fhe changes him into the figure ofan old beggar. 


x 





WY E ceas’d; but left fo pleafing on their ear 
His voice, that lift?ning ftill they feem’d to 
: hear. ; 

A paufe of filence huth'd the fhady rooms: * 

The grateful conf’rence then the king refumes. 
hatever toils the great UAjfes paft, 

Beneath this happy roof they end at laft ; 

No longer now from fhore to fhore tg roam, 

Smooth feas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 

But hear me, princes! whom thefe walls inclofe, 

Yor whom my chanter fings, and goblet flows t 





NOTES. ee ik 

* The epithet in the original fignifies gloomy + it 
is here ufed with a peculiar propriety, to keep in 
the reader’s mind the exaét time when Usfes made 
his narration to the Pheacians, namely, in the even- 
ing of the thirty third day: we may likewife gather 
from this diftinGion of times, the exact flay of 
Ubffes among the Pheacians; he was thrown upon 
their fhores on the thirty firft day in the evening, 
and lands about day break on the thirty fifth day in 
his own country ;"fo that he {laid three days and 


With. wines unmixt, (an honour duc to age, 
To cheer the grave, and warm the poet’s rage) 
Tho’ labour’d gold and many a dazzling veit 
Lie heap'd already for our god-like gueft ; 
Without new treafures let him not remove, 
Large, and expreffive of the public love: 
Each peer a tripod, each a vafe beftow, 
A gen’ral tribute, which the ftate fhall owe. 
‘This fentence pleas’d: then all their fteps ad- 
dreft 
To fep’rate manfions, and retir'd to reft. 
, Now 





NOTES. 
three nights only with A/cinous, one night being 
{pent in his voyage to Ithaca from Phecacra. 

+ Homer judicioully fhortens every circumfance 
before he comes to the difmiffion of UAfes: thus he 
omits the defcription of the facrilice, and the fub- 
je&t of the fong of Demodecus ; thefe are circumf{tan- 
ces that at beft would be but ufclefs ornaments, ahd 
ill agree with the impatience of Offers to begin his 
voyage toward his country, Vhele therefore ihe 
poet briefly difpatches. 
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_ Now did the rofy-finger’d morn arife, 
And fhed her facred light along the fkies. tae 
Down to the haven and the fhips in hafte 
They bore the treafures, and in fafety plac’d. . 
The king himfelf the vafes rang’d with care: 
Then bad his followers to the teaft repair. 
A viGiim ox beneath the facred hand 
Of great Alcinous falls, and ftains the fand. 
- To Foveth’ eternal, (pow’r above all pow’rs! 
‘Who wings the winds, and darkens heav’n with 
fhow'ts) 
‘The flames afcend: till evening they prolong 
‘The rites, more facred made by heav’nly fong :~ 
For in the midft, with public honours grac’d, 
Thy lyre divine, Demedocus ! was plac’d. 
All; but Uhfes, heard with fix’d delight: 
He fat, and ey’d the fun, and with’d the night; - 
Slow feem’d the fun to move, the hours toroll, 
His native home deep imag’d in his foul. 
As weary plowmen fpent with ftubborn toil,* 
Whofe oxen long have torn the furrow’d foil, 
Sees with delight the fun’s declining ray, 
When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaft, (the day’s hard labour done.:) 
So to Uhfjes welcome fet the fun. 
Then initant, to A/cinous and the reft, 
(The Scherian ftates) he turn’d, and thus addreft. 
O thou, the firftin merit and command ! 
And you the peers and princes of the land! 
May ev'ry joy be your’: ! nor this the leaft, ] 
When duelibation fhall have crown’d the feaft, 
Safe to my home to fend your happy gueft. 
Compleat are now the bounties you have giv’n, + 
Be all thofe bounties but confirm’d by heav’n! 
se i 
NOTES 
* The fimile which Homer chufes is drawn from’ 
low life, but very happily fets off the impatience of 
Usjfes: it is familiar, but expreflive. It was very 
necellary to dwell upon this impatience of Uh/fis to 
seturn: it would have been abfurd to have repre- 
fented him cool, or even moderately warm tpon 
this occafion; he had refufed immortality through 
the love of his country; it is now in his power to 
return to.it; he ought therefore confiftently with 
his former chara@er to be drawn with the utmoft 
earneftnefs of foul, and every moment mult appear 
tedious that keeps him from it it fhews therefore 
the judgment of Homer to defcribe him in this 
manner, and not to pafs it over curforily, but 
force it upon the notice of the ‘reader, by infitt- 
ing upon it fomewhat largely, and illuftrating it by 
a proper fimilitude, to fx it more ftrongly upon 
our memory, ; 
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So may I find, when all my wand’rings ceafe, © 
My confort.blamelefs, and my friends in peace. 
On you be ev’ry, blifs, and ev’ry day ee 


‘In home-felt joys delighted roll away ; 


Yourfelves, your wives, your long def ending race, 
May ev’ry dod enrich wih ore ne 
Sure fixt on virtue may your nation ftand, 
Se ee evil never touch 'the land! 

is, words well-weigh’d, the gen’ral voice a ‘dé 
Benign, and inftant hs difmiffion mov'd. pprovd 
The monarch to Pontonous gave the fign, : 
To fill the goblet high with rofy wine: 
Great Fove the Father, firft (he cry’d) implore, 
Then fend the {tranger to his native fhore. 

The lufcious wine th’ obedient herald brough 
Around the mantion flow’d the purple draught: 
Each from his feat to each Immortal pours, 

Whom glory circles in th’ Olympian bow’rs. 
Ulyffes fole with air majeftic ftands, 

The bow] prefenting to Arefe’s hands ;t 
Then.thus: O queen farewel! be {till poffett 
Of dear remembrance, bleffing {till and bleft! 
Till age and death fhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev’ry mortal excellence!) 
Farewcel! and joys fucceffive ever {pring 

To thee, to thine, the people, and the king! 

Thus he; then parting prints the fandy fhore 

To the fair port: a herald march’d before, 

Sent by Alcinous: of Arete’s train, 

Three chofen maids attend him to the main ; 

This does a tunic and white veft convey, . 

A various cafket that, of rich inlay, 

And bread and wine the third. The chearful mates 

Safe in the hollow deck difpofe the cates: . 
: ‘Beneath 





N.O T&S. 

+ This is a pious and inftructive fentence, and: 
teaches, that though riches were heaped upon us 
with the greateft abundance and fuperfluity, yet un- 
Jefs heaven adds it’s benediétion, they will prove but 
at befl a burden and calamity. 

+ It may be afked why Uns addrefles his words. 
to the queen rather than the king; the reafon.is, be- 
cafe fhe was his patronefs, and had firft received him 
with hofpitality, as appears from the 7th book of 
the Odyfey. Thffes makes a Jibation to the Gods, 
and prefents the bowl to the queen: this was the 


-pious praétice of antiquity upon all folemn occa- 


fions: Ujfes here does it, becaufe he is to under- 

take a voyage, and it implics a prayer for the prof- 

The reafon why he prefents the 

bowl to the queen is, that fhe may firlt drink out 

of it, for fo’ the word. properly and originally figni- 
2 


fics. 
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Beneath the feats, foft painted robes they {pread, 

‘With linen cover’d, for the hero’s bed. 

He climb’d the lofty ftern; then gently preft 

The fwelling couch, and lay compos’d to reft. 
Now plac’d in order, the Pheeacian train 

Their cables lofe, and launch into the main: 

-At once they bend, and ftrike their equal oars, 

And leave the finking hills, and lefs’ning fhores.- 

While on the deck the chief in filence les, 

. And pleafing flumbers fteal upon his eyes. 

As fiery courfers in the rapid race * 

Urg'd by fierce drivers thro’ the dufty fpace, 

Tofs their high heads,’ and fcour along the plain ; 

So mounts the bounding veffel o’er the main, 

Back to the ftern the parted billows flow, 

And the black ocean foams and roars below. - 
Thus with fpread fails the winged gally fltes; ° 

Lefs fwift an eagle cuts the liquid thies : 

Divine Ulyffes was her faéred load, 

A man, in wifdom equal to a God ! 





; NOTES. 
'. * The poet introduces two fimilitudes to repre- 
fent the failing of the Pheacian veffel: the former 
defcribes*the motion of it, as it bounds and rifes 
over the waves, like horfes tofling their heads in a 
race ; and alfo the fteddinefs of it, in that it fails 
with as’ rauch firmnefs over the billows, as horfes 
tread upon the ground, The latter. comparifon is 
folely to thew the fwiftnefs of the veffel. We may 


here further obferve the judgment of Homer in. 


{peaking of every perfon in his particular character. 
When a vain.glorious Phacian defcribed the fail- 
ing of his own vellels, they were fwift as thought, 
and endied with reafon; when Homer {peaks in his 
own perfon to his readers, NS faid only to be 
as fwift as, hawks or horfes: Homer {peaks like a 
poet, with fome degree of amplification, but not 
with fo much hyperbole as Aleinous. No people 
fpeak fo fondly as failors of their own fhips to this 
day, and particularly are {till apt to talk of them as 
of living creatures. ' 

+ From.this palfage we may gather, that Ithaca 
is diftant from Liners or Pheacta no farther than a 
velfel fails in the compafs of one night; and’ this 
agrees with the real diflance between thofe-iflands 5 
an inflance that’ /fomer was well acquainted with 
geography. This is the morning of the thirty-fifth 
day. 
+ Phoreys was the fon of Pontus and Terra, ac- 
cording to Llrfied’s pencalogy of the Gods; this 
haven is faid to be facred to that Deity, becaufe he 
had a tensple near it, frorn: whence it received it's 
appellation, 

No. 29. 


Vhe whole voyage of (Afes to his 


Much danger, long: and mighty toils. he bore, 
In ftorms by fea, and combats on the fhore;- 
All which foft fleep now banifh’d from his breaft, . 
‘Wrapt in a pleafing, deep, and death-like reft. x 

But when the morning ftar with early:rayt 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and promis’d day ; 
Like diftant clouds the mariner defcries 
Fair [thaca’s emerging hills arife. 
Far from the town a fpacious port appears, t 
Sacred to Phorcys’ power, whole name it bears :° 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind’s tempeltuous rage reftrain 3. 
Within, the-waves in fofter murmurs glide, 
And fhips fecure without their haulfers ride... 
High at the head a branching olive grows,. 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with fhady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto’s cool 'recefs § : 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb’ring feas; 
Where bowls and urns were form’d of living ftone, . 
And mafly beams in native marble fhone ; 

On 





NOTES. : 
country,.and indeed the whole Ody/éy, has been’ 
turned into allegory; which we will lay-before the 
reader as an inftance of great induftry and ftrong. 
‘imagination. Uhfes is in fearch of true felicity, . 
the Ithaca.and Penelope of Homer: he runs through. 
many difficulties-and dangers ; this fhews that hap- 
pinefs is not to be attained without labour and af- 
fli@tions. He has feveral companions, who perith - 
by their vices, and he alone efcapes by the affif- 
tance of the Pheacians, and‘is tran{ported in his 
fleep to his country; that is, the Phacians, whofe 
name implies blacknefs, are the mourners at his 
death, and attend him'to his grave: the fhip is 
his grave, which is afterwards turned into a rock 3 
which reprefents his monumental marble; his fleep’ 
nieans death, through which alone man arrives at 
eternal felicity. 

§ Porphyry is of opinion, that ‘the cave means the 
world; it iscalled gloomy, but agreeable, becaule 
it} was made out of darknefs, and afterwards fet in 
this agrecable order by the hand, of the Deity. Te 
is confecrated to the nymphs; that is, it is deftined 
to the habitation of fpiritual fub(lances united to the 
bady: the bowls and urns of living ftone, are the 
body which ave formed out of the eaith; tue bees 
that make their honey in the cave are the fouls of 
men, which perform all their operations tn the 

‘body, and animate it; the beams on which the 
nymphs roll their wehs, are the bones over which 
the adimirable.embroidery of nerves, veins, and are 
teries arc fpread, the fountains which water the 
cave are the feas, rivers, aud lakes that water the 

6H would ; 
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On which the labours of the nymphs were roll’d, - 
Their webs divine of ‘purple mix’d with gold.” _ 
“Within the cave, ‘the cluft'ring -bees attend 

‘Their waxen works, or from the roof ‘depend. 
Perpetual waters o’er the pavement glide ; 

‘Two marble doors unfold on-eitherfide;t ; 
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world; and the two gates, are the two poles; through - 


the northern the fouls defcend from heaven to ani- 


-mate the body, through the fouthern they ‘afcend to | 
-heaven, after they are feparated from the body by . 
death. But we confefs we fhould rather chufe to 

underftand the defeription poetically, believing that : 
Homer never dreamed of thefe matters, though the | 
age in which he flourifhed was addicted to allegory. | 
How often-do painters draw from the imagination | 


only, merely ‘to pleafe the eye? And why might 
not Homer write after ‘it, efpecially in’ this place 
where he: manifeftly indulges his fancy, while he 
brings his hero ‘to the firft dawning of happinefs? 

’ ‘He has long dwelt upon a feries of horrors, ‘and his 
imagination being tired with the melancholy ftory, 

- it is not impollible but his fpirit might be eriliven- 
ed with the fubjeét:while he wrote, and this might 
lead him to indulge his fancy in a wonderful, and 
perhaps fabulous -defcription. In fhort, we fhould 
much rather chufe to believe that'the memory of 
the things to which he alludes in-the defcription of 
the cave is loft, than credit fuch a laboured and dif- 
tant allegory. . 
* Tt Fae been already obferved, that the Zthio- 
pians held an annual facrifice ‘of twelve days to the 
‘Gods; all that time they carried their images in- 
procellion, and placed them at their feftivals, and 
for this reafon the Gods were faid to feaft with the 


Aithiopians ; that is, they were prefent with them by” 


their {tatues: thus alfo Themis was faid to form or 
diffolve affemblies, ‘becaufe they carried her image 
to the aflemblies when they were convened, and 
when they were broken up they carried it away. 
This port was facred to Phorcys, becaufe he has a 
temple by it: it may not then be impoffible, but 
that this temple having two doers, they might ay 
the ftatues of the Gods in their proceflions through 
the fonthern gate, which might be confecrated to 
this ufe only, and the populace be forbid to enter 
by it: for that reafon the Deities were faid to enter, 
namely, by their images, As the other gate being 
allotted to common ule, was faid to be the patlage 
for mortals. 

+ There appears at firfl fight fomething of an 
abfurdity in thus expofing Usps afleep on the fhores 





Sacred the fouth, by which the Gods defcend, * 
But mortals enter at the northern end. — 
__ Thither they bent, and haul’d their fhip to land, 
(The crooked keel divides‘the yellow fand) - | 
OUhffes fleeping on his couch they bore, ; ; 
And gently plac’d him on the rocky fhoret - 
‘ : ‘His 
, NOTES. . 
by the Pheacians. Homer however was not afham- 
ed of that abfurdity, but not being able to omit it, 
he ufed it to give probability to the fucceedin 
ftory: it was neceffary for ies to land alone, in 
order to his concealment.; if he had been difcover- 
ed, the fuitors would immediately have deftroyed 
him, if not as the real Uses, yet under the pretext 
of his being an impoftor; they would ‘then have 
feized his dominions, and married Penelope: now if 
he had been waked, the Phwactans would have been 
obliged to have attendéd him, which he could not 
have denied with decency, nar accepted with fafety : 
Homer therefore had no other way left. to unravel his 
fable happily : -but -he -knows -what -was abfurd in 
this method, and ufes means to hide it; he lavifhes . 
out-all his wit and: addréfs, and lays together fuch: 
an abundance of.admirable-poetry, that the mind of 
the reader is fo inchanted, that he,perceives not the 
defe& ; he is like Uses lulled afleep, and knows ne 
more than the hero, how he comes.there. That 
great poet firft defcribes the ceremony of Oils 
taking leave of Alcinous, and his-queen Arete; then 
he fets off the fwiftnefs.of the veffel by two beauti- 
ful comparifons; he defcribes the haven with great 
exactnefs, and adds to it the defcription of ‘the cave 
of the nymphs ; this laft aftonifhes the reader, and 
he is fo intent upon it, that he has not attention to 
confider the abfurdity in the manner of U/fes’s land- 
ing: in this moment when he perceives the mind 
of the reader as it were intoxicated with thefe beau- 
ties, he fteals UAfes on fhore, and difmitfes the 
Pheacians ; all this takes up but eight verfes. And 
then left the reader fhould refleét upon it, he immedi- 
ately introduces the Deities, and gives us a dialogue 
between Fupiter and Nepiune. This keeps up ftill 
our wonder, and our reafon has not time to delibe- 
rate; and when the dialogue is ended, a fecond 
wonder fucceeds, the bark is transformed into a 
tock: this isdone in the fight of the Pheacians, by 
which method the poet carries us a while from the 
confideration of Uffes, by removing the feene to a 
diftant ifland; there he detains.us till we may be 
fuppofed to have forgot the paft abfurditics, by re- 
lating the aftonifthment of A/cinous at the fight of 
the prodigy, and his offering up to Neptune, to ap- 
peale 
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His treafures next, Alcénou;’ gifts, they laid _ 
In the wide olive’s unfrequented fhade He tos 
Secure from theft: then launch’d the bark again# 
Refum’d theit oars, and meafur’d back the main. 
Nor yet forgot old Ocean’s dread Supreme 
‘The vengeance vow’d for cyclefs Polpheme. ' 
Before the throne of mighty Jove he ftood; 
And fought the fecret counfels of the God. 





‘NOTES, = 
peafe his anger, a facrifice of twelvé bulls. Then 
he returns to Uhffes, who now wakes, and not know- 
ing the place where he was, (becaufe Minerva made 
all-things appear in a difguiled view) he complains 
of his misfortunes, and accufes the Pheacians of in- 
fidelity ; at length Minerva comes to him in the: 
fhape of a young fhepherd, €%c. Thus this abfur- 
dity, which appears in the fable when examined 
alone, .is hidden'-by the beauties that furround it;_ 
this pafflage is more adorned with fiGtion, and.tore 
wrought up with’a variety of poetical ornaments 
than moft other places of the Ody/ey. From hence. 
Ariftotle makes an excellent.obfervation. All efforts’ 


imaginable ought to.be made to.form the fable right-: 


ly from the beginning; but if it fo happen that fome: 
places muft neceflarily appear abfurd, they. muft be 
adinitted, efpecially if they contribute to-render.the: 
reft more probable ;.but the poet ought-to referve all! 
the ornaments of diction for-thefe weak parts: .the, 
places that have either fhining fentiments or man- 
ners have no occafion for thein, a dazzling expreffion 
rather damages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their 
beauty. ; Bo 

* This voluntary and unexpected return of the 
Pheacians, and their landing Ulpfes in his fleep, may 
{eem as unaccountable on the part of the Phwactans,: 
as of Ubffes.. But that the Pheacians fhould fly 
away in fecret is no wonder: Ulyffes had through 
the whole courfe of the eleventh book, (particularly. 
by the mouth of the prophet Tirefias) -told the: 
Pheacians that the fuitors plotted his deftruction ;. 
and therefore the they ere nipht yehy Fecienaby be 
‘apprehenfive that the fuitors would ufe any perfon as 
enemies, who fhould contribute to reftore Uh/es to” 
his country. It was therefore neceffary that they 
Should fail away without any ftay upon the Jthacan 
Mhores, This is the reafon why they made this voy- 
age by night; namely, to avoid difcovery; and it 
was as neceflary to return immediately, that is, juft 
at the appearance of day, before people were abroad, 
that they might efcape obfervation. Befides, the 
Pheacians were an unwarlike nation, and therefore 
they were afraid to teach any perfens the way to’ 
their own country, by difcovering the courfe of na- 
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Shall then no more, O Sire of Gads! be mine 
The rights and honours of a pow’r divine? 
Scorn’d ev’n by man, and (oh fevere difgrace) 

By foft Phaeacians, my degen’rate race! 
Againft yon deftin’d head in vain I {wore, 
And menac’d vengeance, ere he reach’d h’s fhorz; 
‘Yo reach his natal fhore was thy decree ; 
Mild I obey’d, for who fhal! war with thee ? : 
wen ¥ Behol. 
; NOT E-S. As} ge a 
vigation to it; for this reafon they began their voy- 
age to Ithaca by night, land Usffes without waking 
him, and return at the appearance of day-light, that 
they might not fhew what courfe was to-be fteercd 
to come tothe Phaacian fhores.—There is a tradi- 
tion among the Tu/cans, that Ulyffes was naturally. 
drowfy, and a perion that could not eafily be con- 
verfed with, by reafon of that fleepy difpofition. But 
perhaps this might be only artful in a man of fo 
great wifdom, and fo great difguife or d.flimu'ation ; 
he was flow to give anfwers, when he had no mind 
to give any at all: though indeed it muft be con~ 
fefled that this tradition is countenanced by his be- 
haviour in the Ody, or rather may be only a ftory 
formed fromit: his greateft calamities rife from his 


Sleeping: when he was ready to laad upon his own 


country by the favour of Holus, he fell afleep, and 
his companions let loofe a wind that bears him from 
it: he is afleep while they kill the oxen of Apsth; 
and here he /leeps while he is landed upon his own 
country. It might perhaps be this conduct in Somer, 
that gave Horace the hint to fay, 
Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus: 
implying, that when Homer was at a lofs to bring 
any difficult matter to an iffae, he immediately laid 
hishero afleep, and this falved all the difficulty; as in 
the above mentioned inftances. Plutarch is of opi- 
nion that this /eep of Uifes was feigned ; and that 
he made ufe ot the pretence of a wetural infirmity, to 
conceal the flreigths he was in at that time in his 
thoughts; being athamed to difimifs the Pheacians 
without entertainment and gifts of hofpitality, and 
afraid of being difcovered by the fuitors, if he enter- 
tained fuch a’ multitude: therefore to avoid both thefe 
difficulties, he feigned a fleep while they land him, 
till they fail away. We will only add, that there 
might be a natural reafon for the fleep of Ubffes; 
we are to remember that this is a voyage in the 
night, the feafon of repofe: and his f{pirits having 
been long agitated and fatigued by his calamities, 
might upon his peace of mind at the return to 
his country, fettle into a deep calmnefs and tranquil- 
lity, and fo fink into a deep fleep. 

6 
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Behold him landed, carelefs and afleep, | 
From all th’ eluded dangers of the deep! 
Lo where he lies, amidita thining {tore 
Of brafs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: 
And bears triumphant to his native ifle 
Aprize more worth than Lion's noble fpoil. 
ro whom the Father of th’ immortal pow’rs, 
Who fwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with 
fhow’rs. 

Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain! 
Neptune, tremendous o’er the boundlefs main! 
Rever’d and awful ev'n in heav’n’s abodes, 

Ancient and great! a God above the Gods! 

If that low race offend thy pow’r divine, 

Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine? 
Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife. 

He faid: the Shaker of the carth replies. 

This then I doom ; to fix the gallant thip* 
A mark.of vengeance on the fable deep: 

To warn the thoughtlefs felf-confiding train, 
No more unlicens’d thus to brave the main, 
Full in their port a fhady hill fhall rife, 

If fuch thy will. We will it, Feve replies. 





Ev’n when with tranfport black’ning all the ftrand, 


The fwarming people hail their fhip to land, 

Fix her for-ever, a memorial ftone: 

Sull let her feem to fail,. arid feermalone ; 

The trembling clouds fhall fee the fudden fhade 

Of whelming mountains overhang their head ! 
With that, the God, whofe earthquakes rock the 

ground, 

Fierce to Pheacia crofs’d the vaft profound. 

Swift as a fwallow {weeps the liquid way, - 

‘The winged pinnace fhot along the fea. 

"Che God arrefts her with a fudden ftroke, 

And roots her down, an everlafting rock. - 

‘Aghaft rhe Scherians fland in deep furprize ; 

All prefs to fpeak, all queftion with their eyes. 

‘W hat hands unfeen the rapid bark reftrain! 

And yet it fwims, or feems to fwim, the main! 

Thus they, unconfcious of the deed divine : 

Till great Aleinous rifing own’d the fign. 





NOY EVS. 

* Some are of opinion, that this is a phyfical al- 
legory, and that omer delivers the opinion of the 
ancicrits concerning the tranfmutation of one {pecies 
into another, as wood into ftone, by water, that is, 
by Neptune the God of it. But perhaps this is only 
one of thofe marvellous fiCtions written after the 
tafte of antiquity, which delighted in wonders, and 
which the nature of epic poetry allows. 

+ Then aning of this whole paflage is probably 
no more than thar UA//es by his long abfence had for- 
got the face of his own country ; the woods by 


Behold the long-predeftin’d day ! (he cries) 
.Oh certain faith of ancient prophecies ! 
Thefe ears have heard my. royal fire difclofe 
A dreadful ftory; big with future woes 5 : , 
How mov’d.with-wrath that carelefs we convey - 
Promifcuousev’ry gueft to ev’ry bay, _ | 
Stern Neptune rag’d ; and how by his command: 
Firm rooted in the furge a thip fhould Rand ; 
A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
hould hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground. 
The Fates have follow’d as, declar’d the Seer, ° 
Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear. 
No more unlicens’d brave the deeps, no more 
With ev’ry ftranger pafs from fhore to fhore ; 
Onangry Neptune now fur mercy call: ' 
To his high name lettwelve black oxen fall. 
So may the God reverfe his purpos’d will, 
Nor o’er our city hang the dreadful hill. : 
The.monarch fpoke: they trembled and obey’d, 
Forth on the fands the victim oxen led’ : = 
The gather’d tribes before the altars ftand, 
And chiefs and rulers a majeftic band. 
The King of Ocean all the tribes implore ; 
The blazing altars redden all the frore. 
_ Meanwhile Uses in his country lay, 1 
* Releas’d-from fleep, and round him might furvey ¢ 
The folitary fhore, and rolling fea. J 
Yet had his mind thro’ tedious abfence loft 
The dear remembrance of his native coaft, 
Befides Minerva to fecure her care, 
Diffis’d around a veil of thicken’d air :* 
, For fo the Gods ordain’d to keep unfeen 
His royal perfon from his friends and queen ; 
Till the proud fuitors for their crimes afford 
An ample vengeance to their injur’d lord. 
Now all the land another profpect bore, . 
Another port appear’d, another fhore, 
And long-continu’d ways, and winding floods, 
And unknown mountains, crown’d with unknown 
woods. 
Penfive and flow, with fudden grief oppreft, 
The king arofe, and beat his careful breaft, 
Catt 





NOT £98. 

almoft twenty ycars growth had a different appear- 
ance ; and the public roads were altered by fo great 
a length of time. How then fhould Usfes come to 
the knowledge of the place? He goes to a fhepherd, 
and by telling him a plaufible ftory draws it frm 
him. This artifice is the A@/nerva that gives hin 
information. By the veel of thicken’d air is meant, 
that Uses, to accomplith his re-eftablifhment, took 
upon hima difguife, and concealed himielf froin the 
Ithacans ; and this too being the diétate of wifdom, 
Homer afcribes it to Pallas, 
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Ab why forfake Pheacia’s happy thore? . 


Caft a-lorig look o'er all.the coaft and main, ~ 
And fought, around, bis native realm in'vain y 
Then with ereéted éyes ftood fix’diin-woe, -> 
And_as-he fpoke, the tears began to flow. — 


YeGods! (he cry’d) upon what barren coaft, _ 


In what new region is Uhfes toft? =»: - 
Poflels’d by wild barbarians, fierce.in arms? -- 
Or men, whofe bofem-tender pity warms?: =. 
Where fhall this treafure now in tafety lied. 
And-whither, whither it's fadowner-fly?) | et 
Ah why did I Adinous’ grace implore? ~ * 


Some jufter prince perhaps had entertain’d,. 
And fafe :eftor’d me to my native land. 

Is this the promis’d, long-expeCted coaft, 
And this the faith Phacta’s rulers boaft?  . 
O righteous Gods! of all the great, how. few 
Are juft to heav’n; and to their promife true ! 
But be, the Pow’r to whofe all-feeing eyes 
The deeds of men appear without difgnife, 
*'Tis his alone t’ avenge the'wrongs I bear ; 
For {till th’ opprefs’d are his peculiar care. / 
To count thefe prefents, arid from thence to prove ~ 
Their faith, is mine: the reft belongs to ‘Jove. 

Then onthe fands he rang’d his ‘wealthy ftore, 
The gold, the vefis, the tripods, number’d o’er : * 
‘All. thefe he found, but {till in error loft : 
Difconfolate he wanders. on the coaft, 

Sighs for his country, and laments again . 
‘To the deaf rocks, and hoarfe-refounding maim 


: : NOTE S. : 

-* The condué of Ubfes in numbe:t: g his effedtss 
has been cenfured by fome critics as avaritious. But 
this. is not the cafe: he counts his goods merely to 
‘prove the fidelity of the Phaacians, and to gather 
from it, whether they had landed -him upon his 
own country; for it was not probable that they 
would expofe him in a ftrange region, .and leave his 
goods untouched, and by confequence reap no ad. 
vantage from their difhonefty :. this therefore was a 
proper telt, from which to difcover, if he was in his 
own country, and he deferved commendation for his 
wifdom in that action. | - . 

+ Nothing ts more potorious than that an epic 
writer ought to'give importance and grandeur to his 
ation as much as poflible’ in’ every ‘circumftance ; 
here the poet takes an opportunity to fet the coun- 
try of Usfés in the moft advantageous ‘light, and 
fhews that it was a prize worth the contelt, and all 
the labour which Uses beltows to regain it. 
Ulyffes was not king oe Ithaca alone, but of Zacyn- 
thus, and Cephalema, and the neighbouring iflands. 
This appears from the fecond book of the dad, 
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Se tig tee ees: : . “ S. ss = 


"When 16! the guardian Goddefs of the wife, . 


| Celeftial Pallas,’ ttood before his-eyes ; 


In fhow’a youthful: fwain, -of form divine, 
Who feern’d defcended from forne princely line, - 
A gtaceful robe her flender body-dreft, 
Around her fhoulders flew. the waving veft, 


. Her decent hand a ‘fhining javelin bore, 


And painted fandals on her feet fhe wore. 


“To whom the king: ~Whoe’er of human race 


Fhou art, that wander’ft in thisdefart place! 


| With joy to.thee, as to fome God, I bend, ” 


To. thee my-treafures and myfelf commend. 


‘O tell a'wretch in exile doom’d to ftray, 


What air'] breathe, what country I furvey ?, 

The fruitful continent’s extremeft bound, 

Or fame fair ifle which Neptune’s arms furround ? 
From what far clime ffaid fhe) remote from fame, 


] Arriv’ft thou here a‘ftranger to our name? . 
4 Thou feeft'an ifland, not to thofe unknown - 
| Whofe hills are, brighten’d by-the rifing fun, 


Nor thofe that plac’d beneath his utmoft reign 


Behold himfinking in the weftern main. 


The rugged foil allows no level {pace 
For flying chariots Or the rapid race ; 
Yet not ungrateful to the peafant’s pain, 
Suffices fulnefs to the fwelling grains . . 
“The loaded trees their various fruits produee, 
And cluft’ring grapes afford a gen’sous juice : + 
Woods crown our mountains, and in ev’ry grove . 
The bounding goats and frifking heifers rove : 
ie Soft 





. NOTES, ; 
wher¢ he leads his fubjects to the wars of Troy, It 
is true, that Ithaca contains little more than fiity 
miles in circuit, now called Val de compare z. Cepha~ 
Jenia is larger, and is one hundred and fixty miles in 
circumference : Zacynthus, now Zant, is in ‘circuit 
about fixty miles, ‘unfpeakably fruitful, fays Sandys, 
producing the beft oil in- the world, and excellent . 
{trong wines; but the chief riches in the ifland con- 
fift in corinths, which the inhabitants of Zant have 
in fuch quantitics, that, they know not what to do 
with them ; for befides private gains, amounting to 
fifteen hundred thoufand .zechins, they yearly pay 
forty-eight thoufand dollars for cuftoms and other’ 
duties. It is impoffible fo little a portion of earth 
fhould be more beneficial, This obfervation is ne- 
ceflary to fhew the value of Uhfis’s dominions, and 


that the fubje& of the ast is not trivial and un- 
ufe to convince us, that 


important ; it is likewife o , 
the domettic cares and concerns of Telemachus pro- 
ceeded not from meannefs, but from the manners 
of the age; when pomp and luxury had not yet 
found countenance from princes ; and that when we 

fee 
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Soft rains.and ‘kindly dews' refrefh the field, . . ~ 
And rifing fprings eternal verdure yield. : 
Ev’n to thofe fhores is /thaca renown’d,* . 
Where Troy’s majeftic ruins ftrow the ground. 

* At this, the chief with. tranfport was poffeft, 
His panting heart exulted in his brea(t ; - - 

Yct well dillembling his pase) dyes 

And vei'ing truth in plaufible difguife, - - 

Thus, with an air fincere, in fiction bold, - 

His ready tale th’ inventive hero told. . 

Oft have I heard -in Crete, this ifland’s name ; 
For ’twas from Crete my native foil I. came, 
Self-banifh’d thence. I fail’d before the wind, . 
Aud left my children and my friends behind. - 
From fierce /demeneus’ revenge i flew,t 
Whofe fon, the fwift Orfilochus, T flew: 

(With brutal force he feiz’d my Trojan prey, 
‘Due to the toils of many a bloody.day). 
-Unfeen I *{cap’d; and favour’d. by the night 
In a Phoenician veffe\ took my flight, 
For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempefts toft, 
And raging billows drove us on your coaft. - 


“NOTE S. 
fee Eumaus, who has the.charge of Uhffes’s hogs, 
we are not to fuppofe him a perfon of low ‘rank and 
fortunes, ‘but an officer of ftate and truft: the riches 
of thofe ages confifting in flocks and herds, in {wine 
and: oxen," - se a 
* Nothing-can more raife our efteem of the judg- 
“ment of Homer, than fuch itrckes of art. Here he 
introduces Minerva to let Ubffes into the knowledge 
of his country. How does {he do this? She geogra- 
. phically defcribes it to him; fo that he muft almoft 
Laow it by the-defcription: but ftill fhe fuppreffes 
the name, and this keeps him in a pleafing fuf- 
ence ; he attends to every fyHable.to hear her name 
tihaca, which fhe ftill defers, to continue his doubts 
‘arid hopes, and at laft in the very clofe of her {peech 
the indire€tly mentions it. his difcovery in our 
judgment is carried on with great‘addrefs, and can- 
not fail of awakening the curiofity of the reader ; 
and we wonder how it could efcape the obfervation 
of all the commentators upon the Ody/fy. 
+ If the death of Orflochus was a {tory that made 
a noife in the world about that time, it was ve 
- artful in Ubffes to make ufe of it, to gain credit 
with this (comin Tthacan , for he relating the fa& 
truly, might ju(tly be believed to fpeak truly when 
he named himfelf the author of it, and confequently 
avoid all fufpicion of being Unis. Icis obfervable 
that Ulfyfés is very circumftantial in his flory, he re- 
Jates the time, the place, the manner, and the reafon 
of his killing Orjilochus: this is done to give the 


. In dead of night an unknown port we pain’d,, 3 - 
Spent with fatigue, and flept fecure on land, 


| Artful.in fpeech, in a€tion, and in mind! 





But ere the rofy morn renew’d the day, 000) su 
White in th? embrace‘of pleafing fleep I ay, 1.5 4: 
Sudden, invited by aufpicious gales, 65... = 
They fand my goods, and hoift their flying 
Abandon’d here, my fortune I deplore, | -; 
An haplefs exile on.a foreign fhore, ee ane 
Thus while he fpoke, the blue-ey’d maid began’ * 
With pleafing {miles to view the god-like man: . . 
Then chang’d her form; and --now,. divinely 
bright, . a 
Jove’s. heav nly daughter ftood confefs’d to-fight. . ., 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s bloom, . 
Skill’d in th’ illuftrious labours of the loon. = 
O ftill the fame Udffes! the rejoin’d, | 2 
In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d ! ; \ 
Suffic’d it not, that thy long labours paft ‘ 
Secure thou feeft thy native fhore at laft ? 





fails, r 


| But this tome? who, like thyfelf, excel £ 


In arts of counfel, and diffembling well. 


To’ 





NO T'E 8, ‘ 
ftory a greater air of truth ; for it feems almoft im-~ 
poflible that fo many circumftances could be in- 
vented in a moment, and fo well laid together .as 
not to difcover their own falfity. What he fays 
concerning the Pheactars leaving his effe€ts entire 
without any damage, is not {poken in vain: he ex- 
tolls the fidelity of the Pheacians, as an example to 
be imitated by this feeming Jthacenfian, and makés 
it an argument that he fhould practife the fame-in- 
tegrity, in not offering violence or fraud to his effects 
or perfon. It is true, the manner of the death of 
Orfilochus is Viable to fome objection, as it was exe-. 
cuted clandeftinely, and not heroically, as might be 
expected from the valour of Ulyfes: but if it was’ 
truth that Orfilochus was killed in that manner, 
Uhgées could not falfify the ftory: but in reality he 
is no way concerned in it; for he {peaks in the cha- 
racer of a Crefan, not in the perfon of Uly/fes. : 

$ It has been objected againtt Homer, that he 
gives a degrec of diffimulation to his hero, unworthy 
of a brave man, and an ingenuous difpofition. Here 
we have a full vindication of Uhfes, from the mouth 
of the Goddefs of Wifdom ; he ufes only a prudent 

diflimulation ; he is mafer of a great prefence of mind; 
that is, upon every emergency he finds an imme- 
diate refource to extricate himfelf from it. If his 
diffimnlation had been vicious, it would have been 
an abfurdity to have introduced Minerva praifing 
and recommending it ; on the contrary, all difpuile 
which confifts with innocence and prudence, 1s fo 
2 fax 
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To me, whofe wit.exceeds the, pow’rs divine,, = 
No le{s than ‘mortals are furpafs'd by thites | 
Know’fl-thou not me? who made thy life, my care, 
Thro’ ten years wand’ring, and thr’ ten years. war : 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to.perfuade,. 
"Fa saife his wonder, and engage his aid? |. 
‘And now appear, thy treafures to.protect, - 7 
Conceal thy perfon, thy defigns.diré@, sf 
And tell'what ‘more thou muft from:fate expecté, f 
Domeftic wees far-heavier. to be borne !. 7 oe 
The pride of fools, and flaves:infulting {corn. 
But thou be filerit, nor-reveal thy ftate; . 

Yield to.the force of unrefilted fate, 

And bear,unmov’d the wrongs of bafe mankind, 
‘The laft, ana hardeft, conquelt of the mind. 4 

Goddefs of Wifdom! Izhacus replies, | 
_ He who difcérms-thee mult be'truly wife, . | ; 

So feldom view’d, and ever, in difguife! 

When the, bold Argives led their warring pow’rs, 

Againft proud J/on’s well defended tow’rs ; 

Uhffes was thy care, celeftial maid! . 

Grac’d with thy fight and favour'd with. thy aid. 

But when the Trojan piles in afhes'lay; |. - 

And bound for Greece we plough’d the .wat’ry way 5 

Our flect difpers’d and driv’n from coaft to coaft, 
Thy facred prefence-from that hour J loft: 

Till I beheld:thy radiant form once more, 

And heard :thy counfels‘on Pheacia's fhore. 

But, by th’:almigtity author of thy race, - 

Tell me, ohtell, is this my native place ?* 

For much I fear, long traéts.of land.and fea 

Divide this coaft from diftant Ithaca; 

The fwect delufion kindly you impofe, _, 

To footh my, hopes, and mitigate my woes... 
_« Thus he. The blue ey’d Goddefs thus replies. § 
“How proneto doubt, how cautious are the wife! 

Se GEE ' _N (oO r El Sen,' re J ‘ 
far from -being- mean, that, it,is really,a praife to a 
perfon who-ufes it. We fpeak: not of common life, 
:or.as if men fhould always act under a mafk, and in 
Mifguife; that indced betrays.defign-and infincerity: 
we only recommend ‘it.as an ‘inftance .how men: 
fhould: behave in the article ofidanger, when it is as 
reputable to clude an cnemy as to- defeat one, This 
is the charaéter of Uhjfes, who-ufes; only fuch ar- 
tifice as is fupgelted by wifdom, fuch as turns: to 
his benefit-in-alj.cxtremities,, fuch as. AZjuerya may’ 
boaft to practife without a rival among the Gods, as 
much as Ulffes among mankind. In thort, this: 
diffimulation in war may be called flratagem and* 
condudt,. in other exigengies addrefs and dexterity ;. 
nor is UAfes criminal, but artful. 

* It may appear fomewhat extraordinary that 
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| Who, vers’d in fortune, fear the flatt’ring fhow, 


knowledge of it chron 
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And tafte not halfthe blifs the Gods bellow. | 


"Fhe more fhall Pallas aid thy jutt defires, . 


And guard the -wifdom which herfelf infpires. © 


Others, long abfent from their native place, 


Strait feek their home, and fly with eager pace | 
‘Yo their wives arms, and children’s -dear emi- > 

brace. 0 Oe =e J 
Not thus U/pfes:.. he decrees to prove ; 
His fubjes faith, and queen’s fufpedted love; 
Who mourn’d her lord twice ten revolving years, 
And wattes‘the days in grief, the nights in teass. « 
But Palas knew (thy friends and navy loft,) 


"4 Once more ’twas giy’n thee to behold thy coaft: | 
4) Yet how could I with adverfe fate engage, i 


And mighty Nepfune's unrelenting rage? 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reftore 
The pleafing profpect of thy native fhore. 


| Behold the port of Phorcys! fenc’d around 


With rocky mountains, and with olives crown’d. 
Behold the gloomy grot! whofe cool recefs 
Delights the Nercids of the neighb’ring feas: 
Whofe now-negleéted.ditars, in thy reign, 
Blufh’d with the blood of fheep and oxen flain. 
Behold! where Neritys the clouds divides, 
And fhakes the waving forefts on his fides. 
So fpake the Goddefs, and the profpeé& clear’d, 
The mifts difpers’d, and all the coaft appear’d. 
The king with joy confefs’d his place of birth, 
And on his knees falutes his mother earth : 


| Then with his fuppliant hands upheld in air, 


Thus to the fea-green fifters fends his pray’r. 
All hail! ye virgin. daughters of the main! 
Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld.again! 
To you once more your own Uhffes bows ; 
Attend-his-tranfports, and receive his vows! : 
: tf 
ee NOTES. 
Uhffes Should not believe Minerva, who had already 
affured him that he was landed in his own country : 
but two anfwers may: be given to this objection, and 
his. doubts’ may be afcribed to his having loft the 
his long abfence, for that 
is the veil which is caft before his eyes; or to the 
nature of manin general, who when he defircs any 
thing vehemently {carce believes himfelf in the pof- 
feftion of it, even while he porfetfes it. Nothing is 
more frequent than fuch expreffions upon the thez- 
tre, and in the tranfport of an unexpected happi- 
nefs, we are apt to think it a delufion , from hence 
the fears of Uses arifé, and they are to be imputed 
to his vehement love of his country, not to his un- 
belief, aes . Sa A 
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If .Fove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 


‘The growing virtues of my youthful fons . 


To you thall rites divine be ever paid, 

And grateful off’rings on your altars laid. 
Thenthus Minerva. "From that anxious breaft 

Difmifs thofe cares, and leave to heav’n the reft. 

Our tafk be now thy treafur’d ftores to fave, 

Deep in the clofe recefles of the cave: 

Then future means confult.—She fpoke, and trod. 

‘he fthady grot, that brighten’d with the God.’ 

“Vhe clofeft caverns of the grot the fought; 

‘The gold, the brafs, the robes, Uhf/is brought; ~ 

‘Thefe in the fecret gloom the chief d fpos’d ; 

The entrance with a rock the Goddefs clos’d. 
Now feated in the olive’s facred fhade 

Confer the hero and the martial maid. 

The Goddels of the azure eyes began : 

Son of Laertés! much-experienc’d man! 

The fuitor-train thy earlieft care demand, 

. Of that luxurious race to sid the land: 

Three years thy houfe their lawlefs rule has feen, 

And proud addrefles to the matchlefs queen. 

But fhe thy abfence mourns from day to‘day, 

And inly bleeds, and filene waftes away:'  ** | 

Elufive of the bridal hour, the gives : 

Fond hopes to all, and alt with hopes deceives, 
¥6 this Uyfes. Oh celeftial maid! 

Prais’d be thy counfel, and thy timely aid: 

Elfe had I feen my native walls in vain, 

Like great Atrides juft reftor’d and flain. 

Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan. with all thy arts the fcene of fate. 

‘Then, then be prefent, and my foul infpire, 

As when we wrapt Tray’s heav’n-ta:lt walls in fire. 





NOTES. oe 

* Nothing is more judicious than this condud ih 

Homer ; the whole number of fuitors are to be flain 

by a few hands, which might fhock our réafon if it 

were related ae without any preparation to 
fhew us the probability 


he foftens the relation, and reconciles us to it by 
fuch infertions, before he defcribes that great event. 
‘The ancients weuld not here allow Uhjjes to fpcak 
hyperbolically; he is that hero whom we have al- 
ready feen in the /iad refilt whole bands of Tro- 
jens, when the Greeks were repulfed, where he flew 
numbers of enemies, and fuftained their affaults till 
he was difengazped by Ajar. Befides, there is an ex- 
celent moal in what Uses {peaks sit contains this 
certain truth, that a man affilted by heaven, has not 
only uo hing to fear, but is alfured to triumph over 
ail the united. powers of mankind, 


of it: this is the intent of 
#lomer in this and various other places of the Ody/fey: 


Tho’ leagu’d againft me hundred heroes ftand,* ‘ 
Hundreds fhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. ° 

She anfwer’d: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, ftrong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thyfelf be found, ~ | see: 
What gafping numbers then fhall prefs the ground F 


- What human vi€tims ftatn the feaft-ful floor! °- 


How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 
It fits thee now’ to wear a‘dark difguife, 

And fecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 

For this, my hand fhall wither ev’ry grace, 

And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 

O’er thy fmooth fkin a bark of wrinkles fpread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev’ry imb with courfe attire, - 

Andin thy eyes extinguifh all the fire 5 


| Add all the wants and the decays of life,’ 


Eflrange thee from thy own, thy fon, thy wifes _ 
From the loath’d' objeét ev'ry fight, fhall turn, 


| And the blind fuitors their deftru€tion fcorn. 


Go firft the mafter of the’ herds to find, + 


| True to-his charge, a Joyal fwain and kind: 


For thee he fighs; and to’ the royal heir 
And chafte Penelope extends his care.. 


| Atthe Coracian rock he now refides,f * | 


Where Arethufa’s fable water glides ; 
The fable water and the:copious: matt. 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repafth | 
With him, reft peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you afk. his faithful tongue hall tell. 
Me into other realms my cares convey, 
To Sparta, ill with female beauty gay: ne. 
For know, to Sparta, thy lov'd offspring came, 
‘To Jearn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame. 
NOTES, 8 

+ There are many reafons why this injundtion 
was neceffary: the hero of a poem ought never to 
be out of fight, never out of aétion: neieher is Us/fas 
idle in this recefs, he goes thither to-acquaint him- 
{clf with the condition of his affairs, both public and 
domeftic: he there hays the plan. for the'deftruction 
of the fuitors, inquires after their numbers, and the 
ftate of Penslopeand Telemachus.. Befides, he here re- 
fides in full fecurity and privacy, till he has prepared 
all things for the execution of the great event of the 
whole Odyffev. 

¢ This rock was fo called from a young man 
whofe name was Corax, who in purfuit of an hare 
fell from itand broke his neck: Avethufa his mother 
hearing of the accident hanged herfelf by the foun. 
tain, which afterwards took it’s name from hes, and 
was Called drethufa. 
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“Mutt he too fuffer? he, oh Goddefs! bear 

OF wand’rings and of woes a wretched fhare? 

Thro’ the wild ocean plow the dang’rous way, 

And leave his fortunes ant his houfe a prey? 

‘Why would’ft not thou,.oh all-enlighten’d mind! 

Inform him certain, and ‘prote& him, kind? ; 
To.whom AGinerva. Be thy foul at reft; 

And know, whatever heav’n ordains, is beft. 

To Fame I fent him, to acquire renown: . 

To other regions is his virtue known. 

Secure he fits, near great Atrides plac’d; «ss 

With friendfhips ftrengthen’d, and with honours 

rac’d. : 5 

But lo! an ambuth waits his paflage o’er; 

Fierce foes infidious intercept the fhore:  — 

In vain ! far fooner all the murth’rous brood” 

"Lhis injur’d land fhall fatten with their blood. 


At this the father, with a father’s care.” | 





; NOTES. 
* We doubt not but Homer draws after the life. 
We have the whole equipage and accoutrements of 
a beggar, yet fo drawn by Homer, as to retain a no- 
blevefs and dignity. They are greatly miftaken 
who impute this difguife of Uses in the form of a 
beggar, as a fault in Homer, there is nothing either 
ablurd or mean in it; for the way to make a king 
undifcoverable, is to drefs himfelf as unlike himfelf 
as pofible. David counterfeited madnefs, as Uh/Jes 
pove t), and neither of them ‘ought to. Jie, under 
any imputat‘on ; it is eafy, to vindicate Homer, from 
the difguife of the greateft perfons and generals in 
hiltory, upon the like emergencies’, but there -is no 
eccafion for it. 
+ f’omer is now preparing to ‘turn the relation 
from Uiyses to Telemachus, whom,we left at Sparta 
with Menelius in the fourth book of the Odj/cy. 
H¢ has been long out of fight, and we have heard of 
none of his actions; Telemachus is not the hero of 
the poem: he is only an under agent, and confe- 
quently the poet was at liberty to omit any or all of 
his adventures, unlefs fuch as have a neceflary con- 
ne@ion with the ftory of the Ody, and contribute 
‘to the re-eftablifhment of Uhfes; by this method ” 
likewife Homer gives variety to his poetry, and breaks 
“or gathers up the thread of it, as ig tends to diverfity 


No. 30. 





She fpake, - touch’d him with her powerful 
wand ;. 
The fkin fhrunk up, and wither’d at her hand; 
A {wift old-age o’er all his members fpread ; 
A fudden froft was fprinkled on his head; 
Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball fhin’d 
The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which fpots indelible befmear, * 
In rags difhoneft flutters with the air: 
A ftag’s torn hide is lapt around his reins ; 
A rugged ftaff his trembling hand fuftains ; 


-And at his fide a wretched {crip was hung, 


Wide-patch’d, and knotted to a twifted thong. 
So look’d the chief, fo mov’d! To mortal eyes 
ae oe ! aman of miferies! 

nile Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, + ~ 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care, ” 


NOTES. 
the whole. We may confider an epic’ pocm as a 


| fpacious garden, where there are to be different 


walks and views, left the eye fhould be tired with 


.too great a regularity and uniformity: the chief 


avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble, but 


there fhould be bye-walks to retire into fometimes 


for our eafe and refrefhment. The poet thus gives 
us feveral openings to draw us forward with pleafure ; 
and though the great event of the poem b: chiefly in 
view, yet he fometimes leads us afide into other 
fhort paflages which end in it again, and bring us 
with pleafure to the conclufion of it. Thus, for in- 
ftance, Homer begins with the flory of Telemachus and 
the fuitors; then he leaves them a-while, and more 
largely lays’ before us the adventures of U//7és, the 
hero of his poem ; when he has fatisfed the curioli- 
ty of the reader by a full narration of ‘what belongs | 
to him, he returns to Zelemachus and thé fuitors: at 
length he unites the two ftories, and proceeds direQly 

to the end of the Od/ry. Thus, all the collateral | 
and indire& patfages fall into one center, and main 
point of view. ‘The eye is.continually entertained 
with fome new obje&, and we pafs on from incident 
to incident, not only without fatigue, but with plea 
fure and admiration. : 
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Tue CoNVERSATION WITH EuMazus.. 


Ulyffes arrives in difguife at the houfe of Eumzus, where he is received, entertained, and ldged, with the. 
e 


utmoy? bofpitality. Ti 


several difcourfes of that faithful old fervant, with the feigned ftory told by Ulyfles to. 


conceal himfelf, and other converfations on various fubjedts, take up this entire book. 





UT he, deep-mufing, o’er the mountains ftray’d 
Through mazy thickets of the woodland fhade, 
‘And cavern’d ways, the fhaggy coaft along, ; 
With cliffs and nodding foreits over-hung.+ 





NOTES. 

'* We fee in this book the charaGter of a faith- 
ful, wife, benevolent old man in £umaus ; one’ hap- 
pily innocent, unambitious, and wholly employed in 
rural affairs. “Che whole interview between U/y/Jes 
and Zumneus has fallen into ridicule; Zumeus has 
been judged to be of the fame rank and cofdition 
with our.modern {wine-herds. But herds andflocks 
were then kept and attended by the fons of kings ;, 
thus Paris watched the flocks of Priam in the groves 
of ida, and the fame is faid of many of the heroes 
in the Jad; thefe offices were places of dignity, 
and filled by perfons of birth; and fuch was Leu- 
meus, defeended from a prince, named Crefins: thus 


the Matter of the /dZorfe is a poft of honour in mo- 


dern ages. 

+ The fame method makes both profe and verfe 
beautiful; which confifts in thefe three things, the 
judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the 
‘pofition of the members and parts of the verfe, and 
the various meafure of the periods, Whoever 


Lumaus at his fylvan lodge he fought,. 
A faithful fervant, and without a fault. 
Ubffes found him, bufied as he fat 
Before the threfhold of his ruftic gate; 
Around 





NOTE S. . 
would write elegantly, muft have regard 'to the dif- 
ferent turn and juncture of every period, there muft 
be proper diftances az:d paufes ; every verfe mult be 


| a compleat fentence, but broken and: interrupted, 


and the parts made unequal, fome longer, fome 
fhorter to give a variety of cadence to it. Neither 
the turn of the parts of the verfe, nor the length, 
ought to be alike. This is abfolutely neceffary : for 
the epic or heroic verfe is of a fixed determinate 
length, and we cannot, as in the lyric, mike one 
longer, and another fhorter; therefore to avoid an 
identity of cadence, and a perpetual return of the 
fame periods, it is requifite to contract, lengthen, 
and interrupt the paufe and ftruéture of the mem- 
bers of the verfes, to create an harmonious inequa- 
lity, and out of a fixed number of fyllables to raile a 
perpetual diverfity. Homer was a perfe&t matter of 
numbers ; he fets off good fenfe to the beft advan- 
tage, and gives a colouring that enlivens the portrait, 
and makes cven a beauty more agrecable. 


« 
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Ardund. the manfion in a.circle fhone 

Arural portico of. rugged. {tone :- : 

(In abfence of his-lord, -with honeft toil 

His own induftrious hands had rais’d the pile) 

The walt. was flone from neighb’ring quarries borne, 

Encircled with: a fence of native thorn, 

And itrong with pales, by many a weary ftroke 

©f ftubborn labour hewn from heart of oak ; 

Frequent and thick. Within the fpace were rear’d 

Twelve ample.cells, the lodgments of his herd. 

Full fifty pregnant females each contain’d; 

’ The males without (a fmaller-race): remain’d ; 

Doom’d to fupply the fuitors waftfulfeatt, 

A ftock by daily luxury decreaft ; 

Wow fearce four hundred left.. .Thefe to defend, 

Four favage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 

Here fat Eumeus, and his cares apply’d 

To form {trong bufkins of'well-feafun’d hide.* 
» OT ES. 

* We doubt not but this employment of Eumaus 
has been another caufe of the mean character that 
has been formed of his-condition: but. this miftake 
arifes from our judging ofthe dignity of men from 
the employments they followed three thoufand years 
paft, by the notions we have of thofe employments 
at prefent ; and becaufe they are now on'y toe occu- 
pation of the vulgar. we imagine that:they.were fo 
formerly. Kings and p-inces in the ea: lier.ages of 
the world laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
above nothing that tended to promote. the:c.nve- 





niencies of life; they performed that with their. 


own hands, which we now perform by thote of our 
fervants: if this were not-fo, the cookery. of Achilles 
in the Jad would equally difparage that hero, as 
this employment would difgrace Eumaus. iw the 
Odyffey. Arts were then in their-infancy, -and ‘were 
honourable to the, practifers: thus Uhfes builds~a 
velfel with his own hands, .as fkilfully as a fhip- 
wright. Befides, even at this day arts are in high 
efleem in the oriental world, and.are practifed by 
the greateft perfunages, Every man in Turky is of 
fome ‘trade 5 Sultan Achmet was a maker of ivory 
rings, which the Zurks wear-upon their thumbs 
when they fhoot their arrows, and in this occnpa- 


tian he worked feveral hours daily ; and another of . 


their emperors was depofed, becaufe he refufed to 
work in his occupuztion. In fhort, the reader is to 
contider this whole defcription as a true piQlure of 
ancient life; and then he will not fail of the pleafure 
of knowing how the great men of ancient times 

affed their lives, and how thofe heroes, who per- 
fond fuch noble parts on the public ftage of life, 
aed in private when withdrawn from notice and 
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’ Of four affiftants who his labour fhare, 

‘'Three-now were abfent on the rural care 3 

” The fourth drove victims to the fuitor-train: 

But he, of ancient faith, a fimple fwain, 

Sigh’d, while he furnifh’d the luxyrious board,: 

And wearied heav’n with wifhes for hie lord. 

- Soon as Usyffes near th’ enclofure drew, 

With open mouths the furious maftives flew :' 

Down fat the fage ; and cautious to withftand, . 

Let fall th’ offenfive truncheon from his hand. 

Sudden, the maiter runs; aloud he calls ;+ 

And from his hafty hand the leather fatls ; 

With fhow’rs of ftones he drives them far away §- 

The featt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. . 
Unhappy ftranger ! .(thus the faithful fwain. 

Began with accent gracious and humane) $ :, 

What forrow had: been mine, if at-my gate 

Thy rev’rend age had met a-fhameful fate? : 





V 


NOT HS. 
obfervation. Thofe ages retained an univerfal fim- 
‘both dégs for their attendants; nay, and. in..later 
times, before luxury prevailed among the Romans, 
“we read. of a ditator brought from the plough 
lead‘the braveft foldiers in the world to conquer it. 


of tomer afcribed to Herodotus. Theftorides having 
perfuaded Homer to permit him to tranfcribe his ver- 
fes; he. immediately: removed to Chiss, and pro- 


Glaucus, who prote&ted him, and received him hof- 
pitably : the poct in return Jaboured to reward his 
kindnefs, by relating :o him the moft curious of his 
adventures that had happened in the courfg of his 
voyages. 
by Lumaus, we have the fatisfaction of imagining 


friend Glaucus. 


fignify the divine fivineherd, which is burlefque in 
modern languages, and would have been no lefs in 
Greek, if the perfon of Lumens had 
honourable, and his office a flation of dignity: fox 
the fole reafon why fuch a tranfiation would now be 
ridiculous, is becaufe fuch employments are now 
fallen into contempt. Let any pefon afk this 
qucflion, Would vane pave applicd the epither 


is an evidence thae Jéunmneds was aman of conte- 
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Enough’ 


, to” 


plicity, of manners: Zelemachus and Lumeus have - 


+ This is thought to-be an- adventure that really 
happened to the poet himfelf; itis related in the life - 


.claimed himfelf the author: Homer being informed.. 
of i:, fet fail for Chios, and Janding near it, he was . 
in danger‘of being torn in pieces by. the dogs of 


When therefore we fee Uhjfés entertained . 
we fee Homer hirfelf in difcourfe with his courteous - 


$.Vhe words in the: Greek, literally rendered, . 


not been - 


divine to x modern fwineherd? Tf he would not, it. 


quence, and his polt.a place of honour 5 otherwrle . 
Htenwy 
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Enough of-woes already have Iknown; — -- 
Enough my _mafter’s forrows and my'‘own. 


While here, . (ungrateful tafk!) his herds I feed, . ° 


Ordain’d for Jawlefs rioters te bleed ; 
Perhaps fupported at another’s board, ; 
Far from his, couritry roams my haplefs lord! 
Or figh’d in exile farth his latef™ breath,” 
Now cover’d with th’ eternal ‘fhade of death ! 
But enter this my homely roof,- and fee 
Our woods not void of hofpitality. 
‘Then tell me whence thou art? ‘and what the thare 
Of woes and wand’rings thou wert born to bear ? 
He faid ; and feconding the kind requett,’ 
With ‘friendly {tep precedes his unknown gueft. 
A thaggy goat’s foft hide beneath him fpread, 
_ And with frefh sufhes heap’d an ample bed. 
Joy touch’d the hero’s tender foul, to find 
So juft reception from a heart fo kind: 
Andoh, yeGods! with all your bleflings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race ! 
The fwain reply’d. It never was our guife 
To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. 
For Fove unfolds our hofpitable door, 
°Tis Fove that fends the itranger and the poor, 
Little alas! is all the good I can, 
“A man oppreft, dependent, yet a man: 
Accept fuch treatment as a fwain affords, 
_ Slave to the infolence of youthful lords!" 
Far hence is by unequal Gods remov’d 
‘That man of bounties, loving and belov'd ! 
To whom whate’er.his flave enjoys is ow’d,* 2 
_ And moge, had Fate allow’d, had been beftow’d:: 
Honer would have. becn guilty of burlefquing his 
/ own poetry. We ma, remark, that the words 
uneus here {p.aks, and indeed his whole converfa- 
tion, thew him to be a perfon of a good education, 
and of noble and pious fentiments 5 he difcovers a 
natural and lowing cloquence, and appears to be a 
man of great humanity and wifdom.—There is a 
peculiarity in Afomer’s manner of apoltrophizing 
Humans, and {peaking of him in-the fecond perfon ; 
itis generally applied by.that poct only to men of 
account and diflin@ien, and by it the poct, as it 
were, addrefles them with refpeé&t. ‘This enlivens 
the diction, and awakens the attention of the reader. 
Mumeus is the oly perfon of whom Jlomer thus 
{peaks in the whole Odffy s no doubt he does it out 
of love of this benevolerg. old fervant of Uhfes, and 
£0 honour and diftinguith his fidelity. 

* ‘This paflage has been greatly millaken by almolt 
call who have tranflated fdoer: the words. at firlt 
view fee to imply that Uses had given Bumeus a 
wile, ahoufe, and an inheritance ; but this is not 
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But Fate condemn’d hin to a forcign fhore ! 

Much have ] forrow’d, but my mafter. more.” 
Now cold he lies, to death’s embrace refign’d': 

Ah perifh Helen ! perifh all her kind! "| ig 
For whofe curs’d caufe,-in Agamemnon’s name, , 
He trod fo fatally the.paths of Fame. ——- 

His veft fuccin@ then. girding round his wait, 
Forth rufh’d the fwain with hofpitable hafle, 
Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun fs 
Of two, his cutlafs launch’d the fpouting blood ; 
Thefe quarter’d, fing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood.’ 
All hafty on the bifling coals he threw 3 
And fmoking back the tafteful vian::s drew, 
Broachers and all ; then on the board difplay’d. 
‘The ready meal before Uhyjfes lay’d.t ; 
(With flour.imbrown’d) next mingled wine yet new, 
And Inféious as the bees neftareous dew : , 
Then fat companion of the friendly feaft, 

With open look, and thus befpoke his gueft. 

Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such food as falls to fimple fervants fhare ; 
Thebeft our lords confume ; thofe thoughtlefs peers, 
Rich without bounty, guilty without fears ! 

Yet fure the Gods their impious aéts deteft, 
And honour juflice and the righteous breaft. 
Pirates and conquerors, of harden’d mind, 
The foes of peace, and {courges of mankind, 
‘To whom offending men are made a prey 


When “Fove in vengeance gives a land away ; 


Ev’n thefe, when of their ill-got fpoils poffefs'd, 
Find fure tormentors in the-guilty breaft ; ‘ 
ome 





NOT E>, 
the meaning. The words are thus to be rendered, 
“« Ubffes (fays Eumaus) greatly lovec: me, and -gave 
me a poffeffion, and fuch things as an indulgent 
mafter gives a faithful fervant; namely. a wife, 
inheritance, and an houfe.” Thefe gifts are to be 
applied to the faithful fervanty and not to Ujffis s and 
the fentence means that it is the cuftom of good 
kings in-that manner to reward their faithful fervants. 
Jtis very evident from Homer, that Uhffés had not 
yet given a wife to Zumeus, for he promifes him and 
Vhiletius all thefe rewards, 11d. ar, of the Odiffey. 

+ We find here a cultom of antiqmty : this flour 
was made of parched corn; when the ancients fed 
upon any thing that had not been offered in facrifice, 
they fprinkled it with flour, which was ufed inflead 
of the hallowed barley, with which they confecrated 
their viQiims. We doubt not, .fince fome honours 
were paid to the Gods in all feafts) but that this 
fprinkling of flour by Lameus was an a of re- 
ligion. . ; 
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Some voice of God clofe whifp’ring from within, 
« Wretch ! this is villainy, and this is fin.”’ 
But thefe,; no doubt, fome oracle explore, 
"That tells, .the great Uh/fes. is no more. . 
Hence fprings their confidence, and from our fighs 
‘Their rapine ftrengthens, and their riots rife: . 
Conftant as ‘Yove the night and day beftows, * 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. |». 
’ {None match’d-this-hero’s wealth, of all who reign 
' Over the fairiflands of the neighb’ring main, 
Nor all. the monarchs whofe far-dreaded {way 
The wide-extended continents obey : 
Firft.on the main land, of UA/fes’ breed* | : 
- Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean’s margin feed ; 
As many ftalls for fhaggy goats are rear’d ; 
As many lodgments for the tufky herd ; 
Thofe foreign keepers guard: and here are feen 
Twelve herds of goats that graze our outmoft green; 
"To native paftors is their charge aflign’d, > : 
And mine the care to feed the brifily kind: : 
“Each day the fatteft bleeds of either herd, 
All to the fuitors wafteful board preferr'd. 
Thushe, benevolent; his unknown gueft 
With hunger keen devours the fav’ry feaft ; 
‘While {chemes of vengeance ripen in his breaft. 
Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey’d, 
Ziumaus pours on high the purple tide ; 
The king with fmiling looks his joy expreft, 
And thus the kipd inviting hoft addreft. : 
Say now, what man is he, the man deplor’d, 
So rich, fo potent, whom you itile your lord ? 


NOT ES. 

* We have alrcady remarked that Uh/es was a* 
wealthy king, and this place is an inftance of it.; 
We is mafter of twelve herds of oxen, which proba-: 
bly amounted to fourteen thoufand four hundred: 
head ; for if we count the herds by the fame way of, 
computation as the’droves of fwine, they will make 

ithat: number, each drove confifting of twelve hun- 
dred: for though Homer mentions but three hun- 
dred and fixty boars, yet he tells us, the reafon why 
_ they were inferior to the females, was becaule of the 
Muxury of the fuitors. If this be allowed, then he 
had likewife the fame number of fheep, and as 
‘many hogs; for Humeus had the charge only of one 
herd, eleven -more were under the care of ether 
officers: Uhffes likewife had thirteen thoufand two 
hundred goats. “This will appear to be a true calcu 
Jation from the words of Homer, who tells us that 
twenty of the greatelt herocs of the age were not fo 
wealthy as Uh/is.—They lofe much of the pleafire 
of Homer who read him only as a poet: he gives us 
an exact image of ancient life, their manners, 
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Late with fuch affluence and poff2fion< belt, 
And now in honour’s glorious bed at reft? 
Whoever was the warrior, he muit be 

To Fame no ftranger, ner pethaps to me; 
“Who (fo the Gods, and fo the Fates ordain’d) 

Have wander:d many a fea, and manya land. 

~ Small is the faith, the prince and queen afcribe 
Cees Eumeus) to the wand’ring tribe. 

or needy ftrangers ftill to flatt’ry fly,- — 

And want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 
_Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 

Deludes with fallacies the royal éar, 

To dear remembrance makes his image rife, 

And calls the fpringing forrows from: her eyes, 

Such thou may’ft be. “But he whofe name youcrave 
Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 
Or food for fifh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 
Or torn by birds are fcatter’d thro” the fky. 
So perifh’d he: and left (for ever loft) 
Much woe to all,- but fure to-me the moft. 7 
So mild a mafter never fhall I find : : 
Lefs dear the parents whom I left behind; | 
Lefs foft my mother, lefs my father kind. a 
Not with: fuch tranfport would my eyes run o'er, 
Again to hail them in their native fhore, ‘ 
As lov’d.UAfes once more to embrace, 
Reftor’d and breathing in his natal place. 
That name, forever dread, yet ever dear, + 
Ev’n in his abfence I pronounce with fear ; 
In my refpeét'he bears a prince’s part, 

But lives a very brother in my heart. . 
‘Thus 


| tty 


NOTES, : 

cuftoms, laws, and politics; and it muft double our 
fatisfaGtion, when we confider that in reading Homer 
we are reading the moft ancient author in the world, 

except the great lawgiver Mo/es. . 
+ This feritiment of Lumens is full of tendernefs 
and humanity. Iwill not call Uh/es, cries Humens, 
by the name of Uh/és, for from iirangers he reccives 
that appellation ; 1 will not call him my matter, for 
as fuch he never was towards me; I will then call 
him brother, for healways ufed me with the tenders 
nefsofa brother, What we would further oblerve 
is ‘the wonderful art of JZsmer in exalting the cha- 
rradler of his hero: he is the braveft and the belt of 
men, good in every circumlance of life: valiant in 
war, patient in adverfity, a kind father, hufhand, 
and matter, as well as a mild and merciful king : 
by this conduct the poct deeply cngagesour afections 
in the goodor ill fortune of the heros he makes hime 
felf mater of our paftions, and we rejoice or prieve 

ut his fuccefs or calamity through the whole 4/2). 


61 
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. Thus fpoke the faithful fwain, and thus rejein’d 
‘The mafter of his grief, the man: of patient mind. 
Ubffes, friend! fhall view his old abodes, ; 
(Dittruftful as theu art) nor doubt the Gods. 

. Nor fpeak I rathly, but with faith averr’d, 

And what I fpeak attefling heav’n has heard. ~ 

Jf fo, acloak and vefture be my meed ; 

‘Till his return, no title fhall I plead, } 
Tho’ certain be my news, and great my need. 
Whom want itfelf can force untruths to tell, 

My foul detefts him as the gates of hell. 

‘Thou firft be witnefs, hofpitable Jove! 

And ev’ry God infpiring focial love! - 

And witnefs ev’ry houfhold pow’r that waits 
Guard of thefe fires, and angel of thefe gates ! 
‘Ere the next moon increafe, orthis decay. 

His ancient realms Uh /es fhall furvey, 

In blood-and duft each proud oppretfor mourn, 
And the loft glories of his houfe return. 

Nor fhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 

Shalt lov’d CA/fes hail this happy fhore, 

(Reply'd Bumaus :) to the prefeat hour 
Now tun thy thought, and joys within our pow’r. 
From fad refle@tion Jet my foul repofe ; 

"The name of him awakes a. thoufand woes. 

But guard him, Gods! and to thefe arms reftore! 
Not his true confort can defire him more; 

Not old Laertes, broken with defpair; 

Not young Télemachus, his blooming heir. 

Alas, Telemachus! my forrows flow 
Afreth for thee, my fecond caufe of woe! 

Like fome fair plant fet by a heaw'nly hand, 

He grew, he flourifh’d, and he bleft the land; 

In alt the youth his father’s image fhin’d, 

Bright in his perfon,, brighter in his mind. 

What man, or God, deceiv’d his better fenfe, 

Far on the fwelling feas to wander hence? 

‘To diftant. Py/ss haplefs is he gone, 

‘To feck Lis father’s fate, and find his own! 


: NOY ES. : 

* This whole narration is a notable inftance of 
that artful diflimulation fo remarkable in the cha- 
radter of Uhffes, and an evidente that Homer ex- 
cellently fudtains it through the whole poem. No- 
thing is more evident than thatthe whole fuccefs of 
.Uhffes depends wpon his difguife ; adifcovery would 
be fatal to him, and at once give a fingle unaflitted 
perfon into the power of his cnemics. How then 
as this difpuife to be carried on? cfpecially when 
OhAfisin perfon is required to give an account of his 
own flory? Mult it not be by alfuming the name of 
another perfon, and giving 2 plaufible relation of 


his lifes fortunes, and calamities, that brought him. } 


| For traitors wait his way, with dire defign 


To end at once the great Arcefian line: 

But let us leave him to their wills above ; 

The fates of men are in the hand of Fove. 

And now, my venerable gue(t! declare . 

Your name, your parents, and your native air ? 

Sincere from whence begun your'courfe relate, ‘ - 

And to what fhip I owe the friendly freight? 

Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention bold}. 
The cautious chief his ready {tory told. : 
On dark referve what better can prevail, 

Or from the fluent’ tongue produce the tale,. 

Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place }. 

Confer, and wines and. cates the table grace; 4 

But moft, the kind inviter’s chearful face ? - 

Thus might we fit, with focial goblets crown’d, 

Till the whole circle of the year goes round ; 

Not the whole circle of the year would clofe 

My long narration: of a life of woes. 

But fuch was heav’n’s high will! Know then I came 

From facred Crete, and trom: a Siré of fame :* 

Caftor Hylacides (that name he bore) 

Belov’d and honour’d in his native thore ; 

Bleft in his riches, in his children more. f 

Sprung of a handimaid, from: a Bought embrace, + 

I fhar’d his kindnefs with his-lawful race 3.” 

But when that Fate which all muft undergo: 
From garth remov’d himi to the fliades below, 
The large domain: his greedy fons divide, 
Ané each was portion’d as the lots decide. 
Little, alas! was left my wretched fhare,. 
Except a houfe, a covert from the air: 
But what by niggard Fartune was deny’d, 
: A willing veidow’s copious wealth fupply’d. 
My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 


‘| That, trueto honour, never lage a behind, 


(The fex is ever to a foldier kind.) 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to. the ground; x 
et 


. NOTES. 
to-a range country, where Ke has no acquaintance 
or friend? This obliges him to be circum(tantial, 
nothing giving a greater air of probability than de- 
fcending to particularities. Befides, Homer interelts 
all men of all ages in the flory, by giving us pieces 
of true hiftory, ancient cuftoms, arid exact defcrip- 
tions of perfons andplaees, inftructive and delighttul 
toall the world, and thefe incidents are adorned witht 
all the embcllifhments ofeloquence and:poctry. 

+ Uhffes, fays he, was the fon of a concubine 3 
this was not a matter of difgrace among the ancients, 
concubinaye being allowed by the laws. 


, ; 
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Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the-grain, ° 
And mark the ruinsof-no vulgar.man. 

Me Pallas gave to lead: the martiatftorm, . 

And the fair ranks of battle todeform: ° 

Me, Mars infpir’d to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the fecret ambuth of the night. 

Let ghaftly Death in all his forms appear, 

I faw him‘not ; it was not mine to fear. 

Before the reft I rais’d my ready fteel ; 

The firft I met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my foul difdain’d to bear, * 
The rural labour or domeftic care. 

To raife the maft; the miffile dart to wing, 

And fend {wift arrows from the bounding ftring, 
‘Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind ; 
"Thofe Gods, who turn (to various ends defign’d) i 
> The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 
Before the Grecians touch’d the Trojan plain, 
Nine times commander, or by land or main, 
In foreign fields I {pread my glory far, 

Great in the praife, rich in the fpoils of war: 
‘Thence charg’d with riches, as increas’d in fame, 
'To Crete return’d, an honourable name. 

But when great Yove that dircful war decreed, 
Which rouz’d all Greece, and made the mighty bleed; 
Our ftates myfelf and Jdomen employ } 

‘To lead their fleets, and carry death to Tray. 
Nine years we warr’d; the tenth faw Jiron fall: 
Homeward we fail’d, but heav’n difpers’d us all. 
Onc only month my wife enjoy’d my flay ; 

So will’d the God who gives and takes away. 
Nine fhips I mann’d cquipp’d with ready ftores, 
Intent to. voyage to th’ Agyptian fhores ; 

In feaft and facrifice my chofen train : 
Six days confum’d; the feventh we plow’d the main. 
Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blafts the velfels fly ; 

Safe through the level {eas we fwecp our way; 
‘The {tcer-man governs, and the {hips obey. 

"The fifth fair morn we ftem th’ Zigyptian tide, 
And tilting o’er the bay the veffels ride : 
"To anchor there my fellows I command, 
And {pies commiflion to explore the land. 
Bui fway’d by hut of gain, and headlong will, 
The coafts they ravage, and’ the natives kill. 
The Spreading clamour to their city flies, 

And horfe and foot in mingled tumult rife. 
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“The red’ning dawn reveals the circling fields 

Horrid with briftly fpears, and glancing thields. 

ar thunder’d on their ‘fide. Our guilty head 
eturn’d to flight ; the gath’ring vengeance ips b 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 

I then explor’d my thought, what courfe to prove ®”. 

(And fure the thought was dictated by “Youve: 

Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 

And fav’d a life of miferies to come !) 

The radiant helmet from my brows unlac’d, 

And low on earth my fhield and javelin calt, 

I meet the monarch witha fapphane’s face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 

He heard, he fav'd, he plac’d me at his fide ; 

‘My ftate he pity’d, and my tears he dry’d, 

Reitrain’d the rage the vengeful foe expreft, 

And turn’d the deadly weapons from my breaft. 

Pious! to guard the hofpitable rite, 

And fearing oue, whom mercy’s works delight.. 
In £eypt thus with peace and plenty bleft, 

I liv’d (and happy ftill had fiv’d) a gueft ; 

On fev’n bright years fucceffive bleffings wait ;. 

The next charg’d all the colour of my fate. 

A falfe Pheenician of infidious mind, ; 

Vers’d in vile arts, and foe to human kind, 

With femblance fair invites me to his home: 

I feiz’d the proffer, (ever fond to roam) 

Domeftic in his faithlefs roof I ftay'd, 

Till the fwift fun his annual circle made. 

To Lydia then he meditates the way ; 

With guileful art a ftranger to betray, 

And fell to bondage in a foreign land: | 

Much doubting, yet compell’d, I quit the ftrand.. 

Thro’ the mid feas the nimble pinnace fails, 

Aloof from Crefe, before the northern gales :: 

But when remote her chalky cliffs we loft,. 

And far from ken of any other. coaft, 

When all was wild expanfe of fea and air 5: 

Then doom’d high ove due vengeance to prepare.. 

He hung a night of horrors o’er their head, 

(The fhaded ocean blacken’d as it fpread) 

He launch’d the fiery bolt ; from pole'to pole 

Broad burft the liglit’nings, deep'the thunders roll ;; 

In giddy rounds the whirling fhip is toft, 

And all in clouds of finoth’ring fulphur loft. 

As from a hanging rock’s tremendous height, . 

The fable crows with intercepted flight 


: Drop: 


NOE S. 

* No reflection is intended to be caft upon this 

way of living by Uhffes, for in his age piracy was not 

ouly allowable but glorious, and fudden inroads and 

incurfions were pradtifed by the greateft heroes. 

elamer therefore only intends to fhew that the dif- 
2 


NOTES. 
pofition of Uses inclined him to purfiue the more 
dangerous, but more glorious way of living by war,. 
than the more lucrative;. but more fecure method of: 


life, by agriculture and hufbandry, 


is 


THe 
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Drop endlong; fcarr’d, and black with fulph’rous hue, 
So from the deck are-hurl’d the ghaftly crew. 
Such end the wicked found! but Feve’s intent 
Was yet to fave th’ oppreft and innocent. 
Plac’d on the maft (the laft recourfe of life) 
With winds and waves I held unequal itrife ; 

’ For nine long days the billows tilting o’er, 
"The tenth foft wafts me to Lhefprotia’s fhore. 
‘The monarch’s fon a fhipwreckt wretch reliev’d, 
‘The fire with hofpitable rites receiv’d, 
And in his palace like a brother plac’d, 
With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac’d. 
While‘here I fojourn’d, oft I heard the fame 
How late Uhffes to the country came, 
How lov’d, how hononr'd in this court he flay’d, 
And here his whole colleéted treafure lay’d, 
I faw myfelf the vaft unnumber'd ftore 
OF fteel elab’rate, and refulgent ore, 
And'brafs high-heap’d amidit the regal dome ; 
Immente fupplies for ages yet to come! 
Mean time he voyag’d to explcre the will* 
Of ove on high Dedona’s holy hill, 
What means might beft his fafe retucn avail, 
‘To come in pomp, or bear a fecret fail? 
Full oft has Pidon, whilft he pour’d the wine, 
Attefting folemn all the pow’rs divine, 


NO v E 8. 

* Thefe oaks of Dadona were held to be oraculous, 
and to be endued with fpeech, by the ancients; and 
pigeons were fuppofed to be the prieftefies of the 
Deity. Heredotus in Euterpe gives a full account of 
what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he was 
informed by the prieltetfes of Dodona, that two black 
pigeons flew dway from Thebes in Egypt, and one 
of them perching upon a tree in Dedona, admoni- 
died the inhabitants with an human voice to erect an 
oracle in that place to ‘Jupiter. But this fable is fol- 
ved after the following manner: There were two 
pricfle(fes carried away trom AZgypf, and one of them 
was fold by the Phanicians in Greece, where the in 
her fervitude confecrated an altar to Fupiter under an 
oak 3 the Dedsneans gave her the name of a pigeon, 
becaule fhe was a Barbarian, and her fpecch at firft 
no more underftood than the chattering of a bird or 
pigeon; but as foon as fhe had learned the Greek 
tongue, it was prefently reported that the pigeon 
fpoke with an human voice. She had the epithet. 
Black, becaule fhe was an Afgypuan. Some give us 
another folution of this difficulty, and tell us, that 
as there were Augurs, who drew prediions from 
the flight and geftures of erows; fo there were 
others who prediéted from obfervations made upon 
doves ; and from hence thefe doves were called the 
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| That foon Uhfes would réturn, declar’d, 
The failors waiting, and the fhips prepar’d. 
But firft the king difmifs’d me from“his'-fhores, 
For fair Dudichium crown’d with fruitful ftores ; 
To good Acaffus’ friendly care confign’d: 
But other counfels pleas’d the failors’ mind : 
New frauds were plotted by the faithlefs train, 
And mifery derands’me once again. 
Soon as remote from fhore they plow the wave, 
With ready hands they rufh to feize their flave ; 
Then with thefe tatter'd rags they wrapt te round, 
“(Stript of iny own) and to the veflel bound. 
At eve, at Jthaca’s delightful land 
The fhip arriv’d: forth iffuing on the fand, 


| They fought repaft ; while to th’ unhappy kind, 


The pitying Gods themfelves my chains unbind, 

Soft I defcended, to the fea apply’d 

My naked breaft, and thot along the tide 

Soon patt beyond their fight, I left the flood, 

And took the fpreading fhelter of the wood. 

‘Their prize efcap'd the faithlefs pirates mourn'd ; 

But deem’d inquiry vain, and to their fhip return’d, 

Screen’d by proteéting Gods from hoftile eyes, + 

They led me to a good man and‘a wile; 

To live beneath thy hofpitable care, + 

And wait the woes heav’n dooms me yet to bear.. 
Unhappy 

NOTES. 

propheteffes of Dedona, that being the way by which 

the decrees of the Gods were difcovered by the au- 

gurs. Perhaps the fable of thefe oaks being vocal, 

arofe from an illufion of thofe who gave out the 

oracles to the people: they concealed themfelves 

within the cavitics or hollow of the oaks, and from 

thence delivered their oracles; and impofing by this 

method upon the fuperftition and credulity of thofe 

ages, perfuaded the world that the Gods gave a voice 

and wee to the oaks. 

+ This is a very artful compliment which UA/f. 
pays to Lwnaus, The Gods wulae me to the abies 
of a perfon of wifdom, and names not Bumeus, leave 
ing: it to him to apply it. We doubt not but the 
reader agrees with Uses as to'the chara€ter of Bue 
meus; there is an air of picty to the Gods in all he 
fpeaks, and benevolence to mankind; he is faithful 
to his king, upright in his truft, and hofpitable to the 
flranger. 

£ It may not perhaps be unfatisfaory to fee how 
Uhfjes keeps in fight of truth through this whole 
fabulous flory. He gives a true account of his being 
at the war of Trey ; he ftays feven years in Ligypt, fo 
long he continued with Cahyp/o s the king of Aaypt, 
whofe name was Serhon, according to the ancients 
entertains him hofpitably like that Goddefs; a Phee- 

nician 
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Unhappy gueft! whofe forrows touch my mind! 

(Thus good Aumeus with a figh rejoin’d), 

For real fuff rings fince I grieve fincere, 

Check not with fallacies the {fpringing tear ; 

Nor turn the paffion into groundlefs joy 

For him, whom heav’n has deftin’d to deftroy. 
. Qh! had he perith’don fome well-fought day, 

Or in his friends embraces dy’d away ! 

‘That grateful Greece with flreaming eyes might 

raife : 

Hiftoric marbles, to record his praife: 

His praife, eternal on the faithful ftone, 

Had with tranfmiffive honours grac’dhis fon. 

Now fnatch’d. by harpies to the dreary coaft, * 
_ Sunk is the hero, and his glory loft! 

While penfive in his folitary den, 
Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 
E linger lite ; nor to the court repair, t 
But when the conftamt queen commands my care ; 
Or when, to tafte her hofpitable board, 
Some gueft arrives, with rumours ofher lord ; 
And thefe indulge their want, and thofe their woe, 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. 
By many fuch have I been warn’d ; but chief 
By, one Avolian robb'd of all belief, | of 
Whofe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 
For murder banith’d from his native home. 
He fwore, Uhffes on the coatt of Crete 
Staid but a featon to’refit his fleet; 





NOTES, . 
nician detains him a whole year, the faine has been 
obferved of Circe; the velfel of this Pharnicran is loft 
by a ftorm, and all the crew perifhes except Us/fes ; 
the fame is true of the companions of Uh/fes: he is 
thrown upon the land of the red (aust by that 
tempeft, and received courteoufly by PAidon the 
king of that country ; this reprefents-his being caft 
upon: the PAwacien: fhore by the florm, and the 
hofpitable PAidon means Aleinous,. king of the Phaa- 
clans: the manner likewife of his being introduced 
to Phiden, agrees with his introduction to Aleinous ; 
the daughter introduces him to Aleineus, and the fon 
to Phidon, Thus we fee there is a diverfified con- 
fiftency through the whole narration, the poct only 
changing the names of perfons and places. Ohyffes 
lay under an abfolute neceflity thus to fallify his truc 
hiflory, and reprefent himfelf as a ftranger to the 
whole ifland of /thaca, otherwife tt would have been 
natural for: Luneus to offer to guide him to his 
friends, upon which a difcovery mult inevitably have 
followed, which would have proved fatal to the 
hero. 

* This place feems to evince that the expreflion 
No. 30. 
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A few revolving months fhould waft him o’er, 
Fraught with bold_warriors and a boundlefs ftore. . 
O thou! whom age has taught to underfland, ~ 
And heav’n has guided with a fav'ring hand ! 
On God or mortal to obtrude a lye 
Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 
Not for fuch ends my houfe and heart are free,, 
But dear refpe&t to one, and charity. 

And why, oh fWain of unbelieving mind! 
Then quick reply’d the wifeft of mankind) 

oubt you my oath? yet more my faith to try, 
A folermn compact let us ratify, a4 : 
And witnefS every pow’r that rules the ky! 
If here UA/fes from his labours reft, 


|. Be then my prize a tunic and a vefts. 
* And, where my hopes invite me, {trait tran{port 
In fafety to Dulichium’s friendly court. 


But if he greets not thy defiring eye, 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. ? 

Doubtlefs, oh gueft! great laud and praife were 

mine, 5 
(Reply’d the fwain for fpotlefs faith divine). 
If, after focial rites and gifts beftow'd, 
I ftain'd my hofpitable hearth with blood. 
How would the Gods my righteous toils fucceed, 
And blefs the hand that made a ftranger bleed? 
No more—th’ approaching hours of filent night 
Firft claim refection, then to reft invite ; 
Beneath 

: NOTES, : 
of being torn by the harpies, means that the dead. 
perfon is deprived of the rites of fepulture; and. 
not as fome underftand it, that he is difappeared, or 
that itis unknown what is become of him :: for the: 
whole lamentation of Xwmeus turns upon this pointy. 
namely, that Us//és is deats-and deprived of the fune- 
ral ceremonies. 

+ It may appear at firft.view-as if Lumeus thought: 
his abfence from the-court-an aggravation to his 
calamities, but this isnot his meaning: he fpeaks thus 
to prevent Usffes from afking him to introduce him. 
immediately to Penelope; and this is the reafon why. 
he enlarges upon the fiory of the to/ian,. who had 


.deceived-him by raifing his expectations of the imme- 


diate return of Uyffes. It is remarkable that almo/t 
all thefe fitions are made by Cretans, or have fome 
relation to the ifland-of the Cretans; thus Udffoes. 
‘cigns himfelf to be of Crete, and this A£tolian lays 


‘the feene of his falfhood in the fame ifland: which. 


may poffibly be a latent fatyr upon that people, wha 
were become a reproach and proverb for their re. 
markable lying. 
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Beneath our humble cottage let us hatte, 
And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. . 
Thus commun’d thefe; while to their lowly 
dome. . 
The full-fed {wine return’d with evening home; 
Cotnpel!l’d, relu@ant, to their feveral ftyes,* . 
With din obftrep’rous, and ungrateful cries. 
Then to the flaves—now from the herd the beft” 
Select, in honour of our foreign guett : 
With him, let us the genial banquet fhare, 
For great and many are the griefs we bear; 
While thofe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blufpheme their feeder, and forget their Tord. 
Thus fpeaking, with difpatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the folid aak ; 
‘This on the earth he pil’d; a.boar full fed ~~ 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The fwain, whom aéts of piety delight, 
Obfervant of the Gods, begins the rite; 
Firft thears the forehead of the briftly boar, t f 


‘The fcorching flames «limb round on_ev’ry fide : 
Then the fing’d members they. with fkill divide; 
On thefe, in rolls of fat involv’d with art, | 
The choiceft morfels lay fromev’ry part. 
Some in the flames, beftrow’d with flour, they threw: 
4 Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew ; 

Thefe while on feveral tables they difpofe, 

As pricft himfelf, the blamelefs ruftic rofe; 

Expert the deftin’d viétim to dif-part 

In fev'n juft portions, pure of hand and heart. 

One facred to the Nymphs apart they lay ; 

Another to the winged fon of May: 

The rural tribe in common hare the reft, 

The king the chine, the honour of the feaft, 

“Who fat delighted at his fervant’s board; 

The faithful fervant joy'd his unknown lord. 

4 Oh be thou dear (U/ffes cry’d) to Four, 

As well thou claim’it a grateful flranger’s love! 
Be then thy thanks (the bounteous fwain reply’d) 

Enjoyment of the good the Gods provide. — 

From God’s own hand defcend our joys and woes; 

Thefe he decrees, and he but fuffers thofe: 

All pow’r is his, and whatfoz’er he wills 

The Will itfelf, Omnipotent, fulfills. 






And fuppliant flands, invoking ev'ry pow'r 
To {peed Uhffes to his native fhore. 
A knotty ftake then aiming at his head, 
Down drop’d he groaning, and the fpirit fled. 
NOW E S. 
* There is {carce a more fonorous verfe in the 
- whole Odfey. The word fwine is what debafes 
our idea; which is evident ifwe fubftitute Shepherd 
.in the room of Hogherd, and apply to it the moft 
pompous epithet given by Afmer to EZumeus: for 
inftance, to fay the ilJuftrious Hogherd, is mean 
enough: but the image is more tolerable when we 
fay, the illuftrious Shepherd ; the office of a fhep- 
herd (efpecially as it is familiarized and dignified in 
poetry by the frequent ufe of it) being in repute. 
‘The Greeks have magnificent words to exprefs the 
moft common objects; we want words of equal 
dignity, and have the difadvantage of being obliged 
to endeavour to raife a fubjedt that is now in the 
utmolt contempt, fo as to guard it from meannefs 
and ignominy, 

+ Every meal among the ancients was a kind of 
facrifice of thankfgiving to the Gods, and the table 
as it were an altar. This facrifice being different 
from any other in JZamer, we will fully defcribe the 
particulars of it. It is a rural facrifice; we have 
before feen facrifices in camps, in courts, and in 
cities, in the Jad, but this is the only onc of this 
nature inall Hower. “They cut off the hair of the 
viclim, in commemoration of the original way of 
cloathing, which was made of hair, and the fkins of 
healts,  aomens ftrows flour upon it, in remem- 
brance that before incenfe was in ufe, this was the 


This 








NOTES, 
ancient manner of offering to the Gods, or of con- 
fecrating the victim, inftead of the barley mixed with 
falt, which had the name of immolation. Fumaus . 
cut a piece from every part of the victim ; by this he 
made it an Holcauf?, or an entire facrifice. Eumaus 
divides the reft at fupper; which was alway the 
office of the moft honourable perfon, and thus we 
fee Achilles and other heroes employed throughout 
the liad. He portions it into feven parts ; one he 
allots to Mercury and the nymphs, and the reft he 
referves for himfelf, UAffes, and his four fervants. 
He gives the chine to UAfes; which was ever reputed 
an honour and diftintion; thus Ajax after a vitory 
over Hedfor is rewarded in the fame manner. 

t+ It may be afked why Zumeus allots part of the | 

victim to Aéercury and the nymphs, fince there is 
nothing of the like nature to be found in the 
whole iad and Odfey? This is done in com- 
pliance-to the place and perfon of Eumaus, whofe 
employment lics in the country, and who has the 
care of the herds of Ulyffes; he therefore offers to 
the nymphs, as they are ‘the prefidents of the foun- 
tains, rivers, groves, and furnifh fultenance and food 
for cattle; and AZercury was held by the ancients to 
be the patron of fhepherds, In fhort, it fulfices that 
he was efteemed a rural Deity, to make the facri- 
fice proper to be offered to him by a perfon whofe 
occupation Jay in the country. 
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This faid, the firft fruits to the Gods he gave; 
‘Then pour’d of offer'd wine the fable wave: 
In great Uhffes’ hand he plac’d the. bowl, 
He fat, and [weet refeétion cheer'd his foul. 
The bread from cannifters AZefaulius gave, 
(Zumaus’ proper treafure bought this flave, 
And Jed from Taphos, to attend his board, * 
A fervant added to his abfent lord) : 
His tafk it was the wheaten loaves to lay; 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. 
And now the sage of hunger was repreft, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reft, 
Now came the night, and darknefs cover'd o'er 
The face of things ; the winds began to roar ;+ 
The driving ftorm the wat’ry weft-wind pours, 
And Feve defcends in deluges of fhow’rs. 
Studious of reftand warmth, Uhfes lies, 
Forefeeing from the firft the ftorm would rife ; 
In mere neceflity of coat and cloak, 
With.artful preface to his hoft he fpoke. 
Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet 
grace; : 
Tis fweet to play the fool in time and place, 
And wine can of their wits the wife beguile, 
“Make the fuge frolic, and the ferious fimile, 





NOTES. : 

* This cuftom of purchafing flaves prevailed over 
all the world, as appears not only from many places 
of Homer, but of the holy {criptures, in which men- 
tion is made of flaves bought with money. The 
Taphians lived in a {mall ifland adjacent to [thaca; 
Mentes was king of it, as appears from the firft of 
the Odjfféy: they were generally pirates, and arc 
fuppofed to have had their name-from their way of 
living, which in the Phenician tongue fignifies ra- 
‘pine; Hlataph, and by contraction Taph, bearing 
that fignification.—Frequent ufe has been made of 
Pheenician interpretations through the courfe of 
thefe notes, and perhaps it may be judged neceffary 
to fay fomething why they may be fuppofed to give 
naines to countries and perfons, more than any other 
nation. ‘They are reported to be the inventors of 
letters, the firft who ufed navigation, and the firft 
who trafficked by theocean. If we put thefe qua- 
litics together, it is no wonder that a .great number 
of places were called by Phanician names ; for they 
being the firft navigators, mull neccflarily difeover a 
multitude of iflands, countries, and cities, to which 
they would be obliged to give names when they 
deferibed them: and nothing is fo probable as that 
they gave thofe names according to the obfervations 
they made upon the nature of the feveral counties, 
or employment of the inhabitants, In the prefent 
inflance, the Tuphians being remarkable pirates, the 
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The grave in merry meafures frifk about, 

And many a long-repented word bring out: 

Since to be talkative I now commence, 

Let wit caft off the fullen yoke of fenfe. 

Once I was ftrong, (would heav’n reftore thofe days) 

And with my betters claim’d a fhare of praife. 

Uhffes, ALenclaus \ed forth a band, 

And join’d me with them, (‘twas their own command) 

A deathful ambufh for the foe to lay, 

Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way : 

There, clad in arms, along the marfhes fpread, 

We made the ozier-fringed bank our bed. 

Full foon th’ inclemency of heav’n I feel, 

Nor hadthefe fhoulders cov’ring, but of fteel. ; 

Sharp blew the North ; {now whit’ning all the fields 

Froze with the blaft, and gath’ring glaz’d our fhields. 

There all but J, well fenc’d with cloak and veft, 

Lay cover’d by their ample fhields at reft. 

Fool that I was! I left behind my own ;¢ 

The {kill of weather and of winds unknown, 

And trufted to my coat and fhicld alone! 

When now was wafted more than half the night, 

And the ftars faded at approaching light ; 

Sudden I jogg’d Uhfes, who was laid 

Fafl by my fide, and fhiv’ring, thus I faid. 
' Here 

NOTES. 

Pheenicians,, who firft difcovered this ifland, called it 

Toph, the ifland of pirates. Places receive appella- 

tions according to the language of the difcoverer, 

and generally from obfervations made upon the pco- 

ple. It will adda weight to this fuppofition, if we 

remember that Homer was well acquainted with the 

traditions and cuftoms of the Phenicians, for he 

{peaks frequently of that people through the courfe 

of the Odj/ey. 

+ Homer introduces the following flory by a very 
artful connection, and makesit as it were grow out 
of thé fubject ; the coldnefs of the prefent fcafon 
brings to his mind a time like it, when he lay before 
fray. Jt is remarkable that almoft all pocts have 
taken an opportunity to give long defcriptions of the 
night; Fire, Statins, Apollonius, Taffs, and Dry- 
den, have enlarged upon this fubjeQ: Zaer feems 
indeftrioufly to have avoided it: perhaps he judyed 
fuch deferiptions to be no more than cxerefceivies, 
and at belt but beautifil fupertluities. 

{ Vo underftand this pallage, we muft remember 
that in thefe caflemn regions, after very hot days an 
extreme cold: night would fometimes fucceed, even 
with floftand fhow, contrary to the ufugl order of 
the feafon; if it had been winter, no doubt CA/es 
would have armed himfelfagaingl the noglurnal cold, 
and not have been reduced to fuch an extresnity, 
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Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 
‘The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die afham’d, (O wifeft of mankind) 
The only fool who left his cloak behind. . 

He thought, and anfwer’d: hardly waking yet, 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit ; 
(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 
Still met th’ emergence, and determin’d right) 
Huhh thee, hecry’d, (foft-whifp’ring in my ear) 
Speak not a word, left any Greek may hear 
And, then (fupporting on his arm his head) 
Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he faid) 
Methinks too diftant from the fleet. we lie: | 





Ev’n now a vifion ftood before my eye, 

And fure the warning vifion was from high : 
Let from among us fome fwift courrier rife, 
Hafte to the gen‘ral, and demand fupplies. 

Up ftarted Thoas ftrait, Andremon's for, 
Nimbly he’ rofe, and caft his garment down ; 
Inftant the racer vanifh’d off the ground ; 

‘That inftant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 
And fafe-I flept, till brightly-dawning fhone 
"The morn, confpicuous on her golden throne. 

Oh were my {trength as then, as then my age! 
Some friend-Would fence me from the winter’s rage. 
Yet tatter’d as Elook, I challeng’d then 

"The honours, and the offices of men: 
Some mafter, or fome fervant would al'ow 
A cloak and velt—but I am nothing now ! 





NOTES. 

* Thisis not fpoken in vain, jt was neceffary for 
Uhjfes to appear in the form of a beggar to prevent 
difcovery. The word in the Greek cannot be tran- 
flated without a circumlocution : it paints cxadtly 
the drefs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours 
under in drawing his rags to cover one partof his 
body that is naked, and while he covers that, leaving 
the other part bare: thus it cxpreffes how a beggar 
is embarrafTed in the aét of covering his body, by 
reafon of the rents in his cloaths, : 

+ Iris notatfirlt view evident why Uhfes requefts 
a change of raiment from Humecus, tor a better drefs 


would only have expofed him to the danger of a | 


difcovery. Befides,. this would have been a dire& 
oppofition to the injun@lions of the Goddefs of 
Wifdom, who had not only difguifed him in the 
habit of a beggar, but changed his features to a con- 
formity with it. Why then fhould he make this 
petition? “Phe anfiwer is, to carry on his difpnife the 
better before Bameus; he has already told him that 


}. plicity of the manners of thofe ages... 
| raéter of the luxurious, vain Pheacians, to delight 
in changes of drefs, and agrees not with this plain,, 





Well haft thou fpoke (rejoin’d th’ attentive fwain} 
Thy lips let fall no idle word or vain! 
Nor garment fhalt‘thou want, nor aught befide,, 
Meet, for the wand’ring fuppliantto provide, 
But in the morning take thy cloaths again, * 
For here one veit fuffices ev’ry fwain ; + 
No change of garments to our hinds: is known x 
But when return’d, the good Ujfes’ fon 
With better hand fhall grace with fit attires 
His gueft, and fend thee where thy foul defires.. 
The honeft herdfinan rofe, as this: he faid, 
And drew before the hearth the ftranger’s bed : 
The fleecy fpoils of fheep, a goat’s rough hide 
He fpreads ; and adds a mantle thick and wide 3. 
With ftore to heap above him, and below, 
And guard each quarter as the tempefts blow.. 
There lay the king, and all the reft fupine ; 
All, but the careful mafter of the fwine3. 
Forth hafted he to tend his briftly, care : 
Well arm’d, and fenc’d againft nocturnal air } 
His weighty faulchion o’er his fhoulder ty’d: 
His fhaggy cloak a mountain goat fupply’d: 
With his broad fpear, the dread of dogs and men,. 
He feeks his lodging.in the rocky den. 
There to the tufky herd he bends his way, 
Where a from Boreas,. high o’er arch’d, they: 
ay. ; 


NOTE S.. . : 
he was once a perfon of dignity,. though now re~ 
duced to poverty by calamities: and confequently a.- 
perfon who had once known better. fortunes would: 
be uneafy under. fuch mean circumftances,.and de-- 


' fire to appear like himfelf;. therefore he afks a ‘better: 


drefs, that Humaus may believe his former ftory.- 


"What £umaus fpeaks of not having many changes- 


of garments, is nota fign of poverty, but of the fim-- 
It is the cha-- 


fincere, induftrious Jthacan, Bumeus. 

This and the preceding book take up no more 
than the fpace of one day. Uhfes lands in the 
morning, whichis fpent in confultation with Adz. 
nervahow to bring about his refloration ¢ aboutnoon 
he comes to Humeus, for nnmediatcly after his arri- 
val they dine: they pafs the afternoon and evening 
inconference: fo that thirty-five days are cxadlly 
completed fince the beginning of the Ody/ry. 
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THe Rerurn oF TELEMACHUS: 


he Goddefs Minerva commands Telemachus in a-vifion to return to Ithaca. Pififtratus and be take leave of 
Menelaus, and arrive at Pylos, where they part; and Telemachus fets fuil, after having received on board: 
Theoclymenus the foothfayer, The feene then changes to the cottage of Eumzus, who entertains Ulyfles with 
a recital of his adventures. In the mean time Telemachus arrives on’ the coaft, and fending the veffel ta the 


own, proceeds by himfelf to the lodge of Eumeus. . 





TOW had Ad4inerva reach’d thofe ample plains, 
Fam’d for the dance where Adenelaus reigns; . 
Anxious fhe flies to great U/y/es’ heir, . 
His inftant voyage challeng’d all her care. . 


NOTE 8S. ; 

* The ftory now turns -to Télemachus, and the 
poet briefly defcribes his voyage to -his country: 
there is a neceffity to be concife, tor the hero of an 
epic poem is never to be out of fight after his intro- 
du€tion. The. little time that Afomer employs in 
the return of Telemachus is not {pent unufefully by 
Obffes; during this interval, he learns the ftate of 
his public and domettic ‘affairs from Zumeus, and 
prepares-the way for the deftruétion of the fuitors, 
the chief defign of the whole Ody. There is ano- 
ther reaforn why the poct ought not to dwell at large 
upon the ftory of Telemachus ; he bears but an inci- 
dental relation to the Odyfzy, and confequently Hfo- 
mer was necefflitated to pafs over his aGions with 
brevity, that he men defcribe the hero ofthis prem 
at full length. -It has been objeted, that no men- 
tion has been made of any action at all of Telena- 
chus during his whole ftay with A@enelaus, and that 
he lies there idly, without making his voyage con- 

No. 31. 


Beneath the royal portico difplay’d, +° 
With Nefror’s fon, Telemachus was lay’d 3° 
Fn fleep profound the fon of Neffor lies ; 
Not thine, Uiyfes! Care unfeal’d his eyes ; 
Reftlefs - 





NOTES. 
tribute-any thing to the reftitution of Uhfes; but: 
from the former obfervation it is evident, that ‘this 
filence in the poet proceeds from judgment ; nothing 
is to be inferted in an epic poem but what has fome 
affinity with the main defign of it : but what affinity 
could the ations of 7 elemachus in the Spartan court : 
have with thofe of UAffes ? This would have been 
to make two heroes in one poem, and would have. 


‘broken the unity of tie aGtion ;. whereas by the con- 


trary couduct Homer unites the two fturies,. and ' 
makes the voyag of Zelemachus {ubfervient to the 
chief action; namely, the reftitution of Uses. 
Telemachus undertakes a voyage to make inquiry 
after Ojfjes; this the poet fully defcribes, becanfe it 
has an imuvediate relation to Uh//és, but pafles over 
all other adventures during the abfence of Telema-- 


| chus, becaufe they have no relation to the defipn. 


t Mdinerva here finds Telemachus in hed: it is 
necellary to remember -thiat UAfes landed in Jrhaca 
6N 2 in.. 
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Reillefs he griev’d, with various fears opprett, 
And all thy fortunes roll’d within his breaft. 
When, O' Lelemachus 1 (the Goddefs faid) 
‘Too long in vain, too widely hatt thon ftray’d. 
‘Thus leaving car-lefs thy paternal right 
The robbers prize, the prey to lawlefs might. 
On fond purfuits negle@ful while you roam, 
Jev’n now, the hand of rapine fack: the dome. 
Hence to Airidess snd his leave implore ~ 
To launch th. vetlel for thy natal fhore ; 
Fly, willl thy mother virtuous yet with{tands 
Her kindred’s wifhes, and her fire’s commands ; * 
Thro’ both, Lurynachus purfues the dame,» | 
And with the nobleit gifts aiferts his claim. | 
Hence thercfore, wiile tsy flores thy own remain: 
Thou know'lt the practice of the female train, t 
Loft in the children of the prefent {poufe, 
They flight the pledges of their former vows 3 
‘Their love is always with the lover paft; a 
Still the fuceceding flame expels the laft. 
Let o’er thy houfe fome chofen maid prefide, 
Till heav’n decrees to blefs thee in a bride. 

‘ NOTES. 
in the morning of the thirty-fifth day ; and when 
Minerva \eft him, fhe-went to the Spartan court to 
Lelemachus; this vifion there:ore appears to that here 
in the night following the thirty-ffth day. On the 
thirty-fixth he departs from Menelaus, and lod.es 
that night with Diocks ; on the thirty-feventh he 
embarks towards the evening, fails all night, and 
lands on the thirty-eighth in the morning in his own 
country. From this obfervation it is ikewife evi- 
dent, that Uafés pafles two days in difcourfe with 
Eumeus, though the poet only diftinguifhes the time 
by the voyage of Yelemachus; for the preceding 
book concludes with the ‘thirty-fifth day, and Te/e- 
muachus {pends the thirty-fixth and thirty-feventh and 
the following night in his return, and mects Wifes 
in the mornin,: of the thirty-eighth day. "This re- 
mark is neceifary to avoid confufion, and to make 
the two florics of U/fJes and /elemachus coincide, in 
this and the next book of the Odfry. 

* Why fheuld Minerva make ufe of thefe arenu- 
ments, to perfuade Zelemachus to return immediate- 
Jy; and give him na tnformatien concerning the 
fatety of UAffes, who was now actually landed in his 
own country? The poet referves this difeovery to be 





made im the f.ture part of the ftory. If Telemachus | 


had known of his father’s being already returned, 


there could have been no room for the beautiful | 


interview between the fat-cr and the fon; for the 
doubts-and fears, the furprize and filial tendernefs, 


But now thy more attentive ears incline, 
Oblerve the warnings of a pow’rdivine: 
For thee their fnares the fuitor lords {hall Jay 
In Samos fands, or { lreights of Uthaca, 
To feize thy life fhall lurk the murd‘rous band, 
Ere yet thy footfteps prefs thy narive land. 

o——fooner far their riot and their uit 
All-cov’ring earth. fhall bury deep io-duft ! 

hen diftant from the fcatter’d iflands ficer, 
Nor let the night retard thy full career ; 
Thy heav’nly guardian fhall inftruét the gales 
To Imooth th. patlage, and fup.ly thy fails: 
And when at /é#aca thy |:bour ends, 
Seud to the town thy veflél with thy frienss ; 
But feek thou firft tie matter of the fwine, 
(For ftill to thee his loyal thoughts inclins) 
There pafs the night: while he his courfe purfues 
To bring /enclope the with’d for news, 
That thou fafe failing from the ¢ pian ftrand 
Art come to blefs her in thy native jand. 

Thus fpoke the (1 oddefs, and refum’d her flight 
To the pure regions of eterial light. , 

Mei an-. 








NOTES. 
on the part of Yelemachus; and for the paternal 
fondnefs, the yearnings of nature, and the tranfports 
“fjoy, onthe part of UAffes, Thete difguifes and 
concealments perplex the fable with agrecable plots 
and intricacies, furprize us with a variety of inci« 
dents, and give room for the relation of many ad- 
ventures ; while UAfes ftill appears in affumed cha- 
racters, and upon every occafion recites a new 
hiftory. At the fame time the poet excellently 
fultains his charaéter, which is every where diftin- 
xuifhed by'a wife and ready diffimulution. : 

+ This is not fpoken in derogation of Penelope, 
nor applied to herin particular 5 it is laiddown as an 
univerfal maxim, and ‘uttered by the Goddels of 
wildom, Bue we congratulate the modern ladies, 
that there is not the lea!l obj-Qion of this nature 
againfl them. Is it not evident, that all our widows 
are utterly difconfolate, appear many months in deep 
mourning ? and whenever they are prevailed upon 
to a fecon! marriage, do they not chufe our the 
ftrongeft, bet! built, and meft vig rous youth of the 
ation § For what other reafon, but that fiuch con- 
(litutions may be a fecurity againft their ever fechiny 
the like calamity agatnt What we have here faid 
fhews that the world is well changed fince the times 
of Homers and however the race of man is dwindled 
and decayed finee thofe ages, yet it is a demonitra- 
tion that the modern ladies are not to blame for it. 
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Mean-while Piffratus he gently fhakes, 


And with thefe words the flumb’ring youth awakes. 


Rife, fon of Neffor ! for the road prepare, 
And join the harnefs’d-courfers to the car. 
hat canfe, he cry'd, can jiftify our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night ¢ 
Here wait we rather, till approaching way 
Shall prompt our fpeed, and pgint the ready way. 
Noi think of flight before the Barta hing : 
Shall bid farewel, and bounteous prefents bring ; 
Gifts, which to diftant ages fafely flor’d, 
The facred aét of friendthip fhall record. 
Thus he. But when the dawn betiveak’d the 
; eatl, 
"The king from Helen rofe, and fought his gueft. 
As foon as his ::pproach the hero knew, 
The fplendid mantle round him firft he threw, 
‘Then o’erhis ample fhoulders whirl’d the cloak, 
Refpe&ful met the monarch, and befpoke. 
Hail, great Airides, favour'd of high “fove! 
‘Let not thy friends in vain for licence move. 
Swift let us meafure back the wat’ry way, 
Nor check our fpeed, :mpatient of delay. 
If with defire fo ftrong thy bofom glows, 
Jl, fuid the king, thould I thy with oppofe ; 
For oft in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim’d efforts of officious love 5 
Who love too much, hate in the like extream, 
And both the-gollen mean alike condemn. 
* Alike he thwarts the hofpitable end, 
Who :rives the free, or ftays the hafty friend; 
‘True friendthip’s laws are by this rule exprett, 
Welcome the coming, {peed the parting guelt. 
‘Yet ftay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
The nobleft prefents that our love can make: 
Tean-time ccimmit we to our women’s care 
Some choice domeltic viands to prepare; 





NOTES. 

* Tris in the original, Ale commanded Helen and 
her.maids to dn it. “The moderns have blamed AZ- 
nelaus for want of delicacy in commanding his queen 
to perform fuch houfhold offices. We read fuch 
paijages with pleafure, becaufe they are exa& pic- 
tures ofancient life: we may as well condemn the 
fir(t intiabitants of the world for want of politencfs, 
in living in tents and bowers, and not in palaces, 
We doubt not but the continual defcriptions of en- 
terainments have likewife given offence to many ; 
but we may be in tome degree reconciled to them, if 
we confider they are not only inflances of the hofpi- 
tality of the ancients, but of their picty and religion; 
every tncal was a retlizious adl, it tacrifice, or a feaft 
of thankigiving: libations of wine, and offerings of 
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The trav'ler rifing from the banquet gay, 
Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 

Then if a wider courfe fhall rather pleaf 
Thro” fpacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
4trides in his chariot fhall attend ; 

Himlfelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 

Nov prince will let Uhffes’ heir remove 

Without fome pledge, fome monument of love: 
Thele will the caidron, thefe the tripod give, 
From thofe the well- .air’d mules we fhall receive, 
Or bow! einbof’a whofe golden figures live. 

To who.. the youth, for prudence fam’d, reply’d: 
O monarch, care of heav’n! thy people's pride! 
No friend in /thuca my place fupplies, 

No pow’rful hands are there, no wat~hful eyes 3 
My itores expos’d and fencelefs houfe demand 
The {peedieli fuccour from my guardian hand; 
Leftin a fearch too anxious and too vain 

Of one loft joy, I lofe what yet remain. 

His purpofe when the gen’rous warrior heard, 
He charg’d the houfhold cates to be prepar’d. * © 
Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 
Was Beethades Etconits come; 

Swift as the word he forms the rifing blaze, 
And o’er the coals the fimoaking fragments lays. 
Mcan-time the king, his fon, and Fe/en, went. 
Where the rich wardrobe breath’d a coftly {cent, 
The king felected from the glitt’ring rows 

A buwl; the prince a filver beaker chofe. 

The beauteous queen revolv’d with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumber’d dyes, 

And chofe the Jargeft ; with no vulgar art 

Her own fair hands embroider’d ev’ry part 
Bencath the reft it lay divinely bright, 

: ike radiant He/per o’er the gems of night. + 
Then with each gift they halten’d to their gueft, 


And thus the king UAfes’ heir addreit. 
Since 
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part of the ficfh were conftantly made at every enter- 
tainment. This gives a dignity to the defcription, 
and when we read it, We are not to confider it as an 
act merely of eating or drinking, but as an office of 
worfhip to the Gods. Perhaps the fame thing may 
be faid of our modern entertainments, wherever the 
good practice of faying Grace before and alter meat 1s 
not yet laid afide. 

+ Ifthis paffage were tranilated literally, it would 
ftand thus, Helen chafe a vefture of moft beautifil em 
broutery, and of the largefl extent, a vefture that lay bem 
neath the reff.” We are to underfland by the latt crs 
cumftince, that this veflure was the choiecft of her 
wardrobe, it being repofited with the greatefl care, 
This robe was the work of Helen's own hands; an 

inftance 
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Since fix’d are thy refolves, may thund’ring Fove 
With happieft omens thy defires approve! 

’ This filver bowl, whofe coftly margins fhine 
Enchas’d with.gold, this valu’d gift be thine ; 
To me this prefent, of Vulcanian frame, 
From S7don’s hofpitable monarch came; 

To thee we now confign the precious load, 
The pride of kings, and labour of a God. 

Then gave the cup; while Ad@:gapenthe brought 
The filver vafe with living fculpture wrought. 
‘The beauteous queen advancing next, difplay’d 
‘The flaining veil, and thus endcaring faid: 

Accept, dear youth, this monumentof love, 
Long fince, in better days, by Helen wove: 

Safe :n thy mother’s care the vefture lay, ‘ 

‘To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. 

Mean-time may’{t thon with happieft fpeed re- 
ain 

Thy fan palace, and thy wide domain. 

She faid, and gave the veil ; with grateful look 
The princé the variegated prefent took. 

And now, when thro’ the royal dome they paf.’d, 
High on a throne the king each ftranger plac’d. 
AV golden ew’r th’ attendanr damfel brings, 
Replete with water from the cryftal fprings ; 
With copious ftreams the fhining vafe fupplies 
A filver laver of capacious fize. 

‘They. wefh. The tables in fair order fpread, 
“The glit’'ring canifters are crown’d with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte 

OF choiceft fort and favour ; rich repatt ! 
Whillt Ereoneus portions out the fhares,, 

Atrides’ fon the purple draught prepares. 

«\nd now (each fated with the genial feaft, 

And the Mort rage of thirft and hunger ceaft) 





NOTES. 
inftance that in thofe days a great lady, or a great 
beanty, might be a geod workwoman: and fhe here 
feems to take particular care to obviate an opinion 
one might otherwife have, that fhe did not apply 
herfelf to thefe works till her beft days were paft. 

* Tt is not clear why the poct afcribes a greater 
quicknefs and penetration to Fle/en,, in the folution 
of this prodigy, than to Manelaus, Is it from a fu- 
perior acutenefs of nature and prefence of mind in 
the fair fex? Or is it that Aleden in this refembles 
fome modern eauties, who (though their hufbands. 
be afked the queflion) will make the anfwer them- 
felves? We would willingly belicve that Ale/en might 
happen to ftand in fuch a pofition, as to be able to 
make amore minute obfervation upon the flight of 
the cagle, than AdZcvelauss and being more circum- 


Uhffes’ fon, with his illuftrious-friend, 
The horfes join, the polifh’d car afcend. 
Along the court the fiery fteeds rebound, 
And the wide portal echoes to the found.. 
The king precedes ; a bowl with fragrant wine: 
(Libation deftin’d to the pow’rs divine) 
His right-hand held: before the fteeds he flands, 
Then, mix’d with.pray’rs, he utters thefe commands. 
Farewel and profper, youths! let Nefor know 
What grateful thoughts {till in this bofom glow, . 
For all the proofs of his paternal care, : 
Thro’ the long dangers of the ten-years war. 
Ah! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin’d) - 
Of ail the virtues of thy gen’rous mind. : 
And oh! return’d might we Uh/fes meet !: 
To him thy prefents thew, thy words repeat: 
How will each fpeech his grateful wonder raife? 
How will each gift indulge us in thy praife? 
Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advanc’d the bird of Fove: aufpicious fight! ~ * 
A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 
With care domeftic pamper’d:at the floor. i 
Peafants in vain with threat’ning cries purfue,. - 
In folemn {peed the bird majetic flew 
Full dexter to the car: the profp’rous fight. 
Fill’d ev’ry bréaft with wonder and delight. 
But Neftor’s fon. the chearful filence broke, . 
And in thefe words the Spartan chief befpoke. 
Say if to us the Gods thefe omens fend, . ; 
Or fates peculiar to thyfelf portend ? 
Whilft yet oe monarch paus’d, with doubts: op-- 
preft,. ong 
The beauteous queen-reliev’d his lab’ting breaft, 
Hear me, fhe cry’d, to whom the Gads have giv’n®’ 
To read this fign, and myitic fenfe of heav’n. ‘i 
" s 





NOT EB 8. 
ftantial in the obfervation, fhe might for that reafon 


_be more ready and circumftantial in the interpre-- 


tation. But Homer himfelf cells us, that fhe re-- 
ceived it front the Gods. This is a pious leffon, to 
teach us in general, that. all knowledge is the gift. 
of God, and perhaps here particularly inferted to. 
raife the charaGter of Afelen, and make us lefs fur-. 
prized to fee her forgiven by Menelaus, when the is 
not cory pantonels but favoured thus with infpi- 
ration. nd indeed it was necelYary to reconcile 
us to: this fatal beauty ; at whom the reader is 
naturally enough offended: fhe is an aétrefs in 
many of the fcenes in the Odjfey, and confeqnent- 
ly to be redeemed from contempt: this is done: 
by degrees; the poet fleals away the adulterefs from 


our view, to-fet before us the amiable penitent.. 
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As thus the plumy fov’reign of the air *. 
Left on the mountain’s brow his callow care, 
And wander’d through the wide ethereal way 
‘To pour his wrath on yon luxurious prey ; 
So fhall thy god-like father tofs’d in vain : 
‘Thro’ all the dangers of the boundlefs main, 
Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 
From {flaughter’d gluttons to releafe the dome. 
Oh! if this promis’d blifs by thund’ring Fove, 
(The prince reply’d) ftand fix’d in fate above ; 
To thee, as to fome God, I'll temples raife, 
And crown thy altars with the coftly blaze. 
He faid ; and bending o’er-his chariot, flung 
Athwart the fiery fteeds the {marting throng ; 
The bounding fhafts upon the harnefs play,. 
‘Fill night defcending intercepts the way. 
To Diocles, at Phere, they repair, - 
Whole boafted Sire was facred Alpheus’ heir ; 
‘With him all night the youthful {trangers ftay’d, 
Nor found the hofpitable rites unpay’d. 
But foon as morning from her orient bed 
Had ting’d the mountains with her earlieft red, 
They join‘d the fteeds and on the chariot fprung; 
‘The brazen pereals in their paflag: rung. 
To Pyl's toon they came; when thus begun 
To Neffor's heir Uhfjes’ god-like fon.: 
Let not Pififtratus in vain be preft,, 
Not uncontenting hear his friend’s requeft; 
- His friend by long hereditary claim, 
In toils his equal, and in years the fame. 





NOTES . 
* Uiyffes is the eagle, the bird reprefents the fui- 
tors: the cries of the men and women when. the 


eagle feized his prey, denote the lamentations of the 


relations of the fuitors, who are flain by Ulyffes. 
The circumftance of the flight of the eagle clofe 
to the. horfes, is added. to fhew that the prodigy had 
a. fixed and certain. reference to a perfon prefent, 
namely Telemachus: the eagle comes fuddenly from 
a mountain ; this means that Ulyffes fhall unexpec- 
tedly arrive from the country to the fuitors déftruc 
tion, ‘The fowl is faid to be fed by the family, this 
isa full defignation of the fuitors, who féed upon 
Uhffes, and prey upon.his family. And as this bird 
is killed by the talons of the cagie, fo the fuitors fall 
the {pear of Oly/és. 
*Y This has ace objedied again(fl, as contrary to 
the promife of Telemachus, who ailured Menelaus that 
he would acquaint. Nellor with bis great Srienafbip 
and hofpitalitys is he therelore not puilty of falte- 
hood, by embarking immediately without fulfilling 
Lhis promife ? We anfwer, that the prodigy of the 
eagle occafions this alteration, and that the not ful- 
No. 31. 


No farther from our veffel, I implore, 
The courfers drive; but lath them to the fhore. 
| Too long thy father would his friend detain ; + 
I dread his proffer’d kindnefs, urg’d in vain. 
‘The hero paus’d, and ponder'd this requett,. 
While love and duty warr’d within his breaft.. 
At length refolv’d, he turn’d his ready hand, 
And lafh’d his panting courfers to the ftrand: 
There, while within the poup with care he ftor’d: 
The regal prefents of the Spartan lord 3 
With {peed be gone, (faid he) call ev’ry mate,. 
Ere yet to Neffor I -the tale relate: 
Tis true, the fervor of his gen’rous heart 
Brooks no repulfe, nor could’ft thou foon depart 5-~ 
Himfelf will feek thee here, nor wilt thou find,, 
In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind: 
But when arriv’d he thy return fhall know,- 
How will his breaft with honeft fury glow ? 
This faid, the founding ftrokes his horfes fire, 
And foon he reach’d the palace of his fire. 
Now, (cry’d Zelemachus) with fpeedy care: 
Hoife ev’ry fail, and ev’ry oar prepare... 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey,. 
And feize their feats, impatient for the fea. 
Mean-time the prince with facrifice adores: 
| Minerva, and her guardian aid implores ; 
F When lo! a wretch ran breathlefs to the fhore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with goreas 
A feer he was, from great Melampus iprung, t 
| Melumpus, who in Pylos-fouriflr’d long. 
























Till 









NOTES. 
filling his proniife is to. be afcribed.to accident and: 
‘neceflity. But the words of Zelemachus fufficiently 
Juftify his veracity; they are of the plural number,, 
Land Pififtratus will inform Neftor of your hofpitalitys 
this promife he leaves to be performed by Piftftratis,. 
who returns dire€tly to Neffor. Others blame Ti/e~ 
machus as unpolite, in leaving Nefor without any 
acknowiedgment.for his civilities. Without hav- 
ing recourfe to: the command of Minerva, and to 
‘| the prodigy of the eagle, for his vindication, the 
nature of the pocm requires fuch a condudct; the 
ation of the Odfey flands (ill till the return of 
TVelenachus, (whatever happens to him in Pyle being 
lorcign ats and therefore Hamer thews his judge. 
ment, in precipitating the ations of Tebrmachtisy. 
rather than tritling away the time, while the (tory 
fleeps, only to fhew a piece of complaifance and. 
ceremony. 

$ There is fome obfcurity in this genealogical 
hittory. Melimpus was a prophet, he. lived in Pybs,, 
4d was a perfon of great wealth ; his uncle Neda 
feized his ches, and detained them a whole year, ta 

60 chlize- 








Till urg’d by. wrongs a forcign reahwz he chofe, 

Far from the hateftil caufe of all his woes. 

Neleus his treafures one long year: detains ; 

As long, he groan’din Phylacus his chains : 
Mean-time, what anguifh and what rage combin’d, 
For lovely Pero rack’d his lab'ring mind! 

Yet ’fcap’d he death; and vengeful of his wrong 
To Pyles drove the lowing herds along : 

“Then (Nelens vanquith’d, and confign’d the fair 
To Bias’ anns) he fought a foreign air ; 

Argos the rich for his retreat he chofe, 

There form’d his empire; there his palace rofe. 
From him Aniiphates and Mantius came: 

The firft begot’ Oseleus great in fame, } 
And he Amphiaraus, immortal name! 





NO TES. : 

oblige him to recover his herds detained.by [phyclus 
in Phylace; he failed in the attempt, and was kept 
in prifon by /phyclus, the fon of Phylacus. ’Bias, the 
brother’ of A4elampus, was in love with Pera the 
daughter of Neleus; Neleus, .to.engage Melampus 
more flrongly in the senterprize, ‘promifes to give 
feroin marriage to his‘brother:3as, upon the re- 
covery of his herds from Jphyclus. At length [phy- 
clus releafes Melampus.from ,prifon, upon his difco- 
vering to him ‘how he might have an heir to fuc- 
ceéd to his dominions, and rewards him with reftor- 
ing the herds of Neleus:: then Nelcus retracts his pro- 
mife, and refuses to give his daughter Pero to Bias 
the brother of Adclampus ; upon this Neleus and 
Méelampus quarrel, and engaging in a fingle com- 
-bat, Neleus 1s vanquifhed, and Adelampus retires to 
Arygos. 

* The poct means Lryphvk, who, being bribed 
with a golden bracelet hy Polynices, perfuaded her 
hufband Amphiaraus to go to the Theban war, where 
he loft his life. This is a remarkable paflage : 
Tho he was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he 
reached not to ald age. 
{tance of the love of the Gods? Plato quotes the 


verfe to this purpofe: “ The life of man is fo loaded - 


with calamity, that it is an inflance of the favour of 
heaven to take the burthen from us with fpeed.” 
The fame author in Axischus allerts, that the: Gods, 
having a perfect infight into human affairs, take 
{pee uly to themfelves thofe whom they love. Whus 
when Traphouius and Agamedes had built a temple to 
polls, they prayes to reccive a blefling the mofl be- 
neficial to mankind: theGod pr nied their prayers, 
and they were both found dead the next morning. 
Thne fikewife the:pricllels of Zui, when her two 
fons had yoked themfelves to her chariot, and drawn 


HOME R Comerere 


Is a fhort life the greateft in- 4 








Belov’d by ove, and him who gilds the fkies, * 
Yet fhort his date of life! by female pride he dics. 
From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora’s love+ ~ 
Snatch’d for his beauty to the thrones above: 
And Polphides on whom Pharbus fhone 
‘With fulleft rays, Amphiaraus now gone ; 
In Hyperefia’s groves he made abode, 
And taught mankind thecounfels of the God. 
From him fprung Lheoclymenus, who found £ 
(The facred wine-yet-foaming on the ground) 
TLelemachus whom, as-to heav’n he preft + 
His arderit-vows, the ftranger thus addreft. 

O thou! that doft thy happy courfe prepare 
With pure libations, and with folemn pray’r ; 


The people’s faviour, and divinely wife, : 


By 
NOTE S,° i oe 
her for the greater expedition to the temple, prayed 
to the Goddefs to reward the filial piety; and they 
beth died that night. This agrees with the ex- 
preffion of Menander, He whom the Gods love dics 
young. ; 

+ There is nothing more common than fuch ac-~ 
counts of men being carried away by Goddeffes, in 
all the Greek poets; and yet what offends more 
again{t credibility ? The poets invented thefe fables 
merely out of compliment to the dead. ‘When any 
perfon happened to be drowned in a river; if a 
van, fome water nymph ftole chim; if a woman, 
fhe was feized to be the wile ef the river God, If 
any were loft at fea, Neptune or fome of the fea 
Gods or Goddeffes had taken them to their beds. 
Bui to fpeak to the ,prefent purpofe; if .any perfon 
died in the fields, aid his body happened not to be 
found, if he-was murdered and buried, or devoured 
by wild:beafts, fo that :no account was heard of his 
death, he was immediately imagined to be'taken 
from the earth by fome Deity who was in love with 
his.beauty. Thus Cyitus being loft in the morning 
fports, like Orion while he was hunting, he was 
fubled to be carried to heaven by Auroras being loft 
at the time of the morning, over which that ‘Deity 
prefitles. 

t Theufe the poct makes of the.adventare of 
Theoclymenus, is to give encouragement to Telema- 
chus: he aflifts him with his advice, and by his gift 
of prophecy explains to him a prodigy in the con- 
clufion of this book. By this method he conneéts 
it with the main action, in giving Velewmachus af- 
furances that his aifairs haflen to a re-cltablitiment. 
Befides, thefé fhort relations are ‘valuable, as they 
convey to poflerity bricf hiftories of ancient faGs and 
families that are extant no where elfe, 
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By that dread pow’r to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of thefe ; thy own dear head, 
Declare fincerely to no foe’s demand 
’ Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. * 
Prepare then, faid Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falfehood free, not free from woe. 
_ From /thaca, of royal birth I came, 
And great UAj/fes (ever honour’d name!) 
Was once my {fite: tho’ now for ever loft 
In Stygian gloom he-glides a penfive ghoft! 
Whole fate inquir:ng, thro’ the world we rove ; 
The laft, the wretched proof of filial love. 
The ttrangerthen. Nor fhall I aught conceal, 
But the dire fecret of my fate reveal. 
Of my own tribe an Argrve wretch I flew ; 
Whole pow’rful friends the lucklefs deed purfue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 
"The blood-ftain’d exile, ever-doom’d to roam. 
But beur, oh bear me o’er yon azure flood; 
Receive the fuppliant-! {pare my deftin’d blood! 
Stranger, (reply’d the prince) fecurely reft 
Affianc’d in our faith ; henceforth our gueft. 
"Thus affable, Ulyfes’ God-like heir 
Takes from the {tranger’s hand the glitt’ring {pear : 
He climbs.the hip, afcends the ftern with hafte, 
And by his fide the gueft accepted plac’d. 
NOTES... : 
“* Thefe queftions muy be thought fomewhat ex- 
traordinary ; for what apparent reafon is there for 
‘this fugitive to be told the name of the parents of : 
Telemachus? But the interrogations are very miate- 
rial; he makes them to learn if Telemathus or his 
father are friends to the perfon flain -by his hand? if 
they were, inftead of failing with him, he would 
have reafon to flv from him, as from a petfon who 
might take away his life. by the laws of the coun- 
‘try. Thus in the Hebrew ‘law, Nimd, xxxv. cy 
The revenger of blood fhall flay the murderer, when 
he mecteth him. But the, Fews had cities of refuge, 
to which the murderers Hed as ‘to a fanQuary: the 
Greeks in Vike manner, if the homicide fled into a 
voluntary exile, permitted him to be in fecurity till 
‘the murder was atoned, cither by fulfilling a certain 
‘time of banifhment, or by a pecuniiry mulct or ex- 
-piation, We will only further remark the concife- 
ncfs of thefe interrogations of Theselymenus ; he aiks 
three queftions in a breath, in the compafs of one 
line; his apprehenfions of being purfied gives him 
no lcifure'to expatiate. Homer judicioufly adapts his 
poetry ta the ctrcumf{tances of the murder, a man 
in fear being in great hafte to be in fecurity.  Ze- 
dmachus antwers with equal brevity, being under 
G 


-be ab 


The chief his orders gives: th’ obedient band 
With due obfervance wait the chief’s command: 
With fpeed the maft they rear, with {peed unbind 
The fpacious fheet, and ftretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls; the-ready gales obey 

With rapid {peed to whirl them o’er the fea. 
Crunus they pafs'd, next Chalets roll’d away, t 
When thick’ning darknefs clos’d the doubtful day ; 
The filver Phea’s glitt’ring rills they loft, 

And fkim’d along by Ziis’ facred coatt. 

Then cautious thro’ the rocky reaches wind, 
And turning fudden, fhun the death defign’d. 

Meantime the king, Eumeus, and the reft, 

Sat in the cottage, at their rural feaft: 
The banquet pait, and fatiate ev’ry man, 
To try his hott Uh/fes thus began. 

Yet one night more, my friends, indulge yourguceft s 
The laft I purpofe in your walls to reft : | ; 
‘Fo-morrow for myfelf I mutt provide, 

And only afk your counfel, and a guide: 
Patient to roam the ftreet, by hunger led, 
And blefs the friendly hand that gives me bread.” 
There in Uhjffes’ roof I may relate 
Uh ffes’ wand'rings to his-royal mate ; 
Or mingling with the fuitors haughty train, 
Not undeferving, fome fupport obtain. 
Lermes 

NOTES 
a neceffity to finifh his voyage in the night to avoid 
the ambuth of the fuitors. For this reafon Homer 
fhortens the relation, and complies with. the exi- 
gency of TZelemachus; with this further view, to 


‘unite the fubordinate ftory of Telemachus with that 


of Uhffes, it being neceffary to haften to the 
chief action, and without delay carry on the main 
defign of the Odsfey in the re-eftablifhment of 
Uhffis. 

t This whole paffage has been greatly corrupted ; 
one line is‘omitted in all former cditions of Homer, 
and the verfes themfelves are printed erroneoufly. 
The places metitioned by Homer lic in this order, 
Crunt, Chalets, and Phea: and are all rivers of fmall 
note, or rather brooks. ‘It is highly probabie that 
Phee, and not Pher@, is the true reading, for Phere: 
tay in Adeffinia, and not in £is, and was in pollef- 
fion of Agamemnon, as is evident from the trant- 
ie of the right of it to Achilles. Belides, it would 

urd to join Phere direétly with Chaleis, when 
the one was in Meffinia, and the other in £/is; this 
would make the courfe of Telemachus’s navigation 
unintelligible, if //is and Affinia were confounded 
in the relation, and ufed promifcuoufly without cr- 
der or regularity. 


‘ 
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_Hermes to me his various gifts:imparts, * - 
Patron of induftry and manual arts: ~ 
Few can with me in dext’rous works contend, 
The pyre to build, the ftubborn oak to rend; 
To turn the tafteful viand o’er the flame ; - 
Or foam the goblet with a purple ftream. 
‘Such are the tafks of men of mean eftate, 
Whom Fortune dooms to ferve the rich and great. 
Alas! (Zumaus with a figh rejoin’d) 
How fprung a thought fo monftrous in thy mind? 
Ifon that god-lefs race thon would attend, 
Fate owes thee furea miferable end ! 
Their wrongs and blafphemies afcend the fky, 
And pull defsending vengeance from on high. 
Not fuch, my friend, the fervants of their feaft; 
Ablooming train in rich embroid’ry dreft, 
With earth’s whole tribnte the bright table bends, 
And fmiling round celeftial youth attends. 
Sray then : no eye afkance behulds thee here; 
Sweet is thy converfe to each focial ear 5 
Well pleas’d, and pleafing, in our cottage reft,. 
Till good Telemachus accepts his gueft 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And fafe conveys thee where thy foul defires. 
To him the wan ‘of woes. O gracious Jove-f 
Reward this {tra: ger’s hofpitable love, 
Whio knows the fon of forrow to relieve, 
Chears the’ fad heart, nor Jets affli€tion grieve. 
Of.all the ills unhappy mortals know, 
Alife of wand’rings is the greateft woe : 
On all their weary ways wait care and pain,. 
and pine and penury a meagre train. 
"Fo fuch a man fince harbour you afford, 
Relate the farther fortunes of your lord:; 


NOTES. 

% Mercury was the fervant and minifter of the 
Gods, and was feigned to be the patron of all pcr- 
fons of the like ftation upon earth; it was fuppofed 
to be by his favour that all fervants anc attendants 
were fuccefsfil in their feveral functions. In this 
view the conne@ion will be eafy.  “ I will go (fays 
Uhffés) and offer my {trvice to the fuitors, and by the 
favour of Mercury, who gives fuccefs to perfons of 
my condition, ‘thal profper ; for no.man is better 
able to execute the offices of attendance, than my- 
fel.’ Te may be objected, that thefe functions are 
amworthy of the chara@er, and beneath the dignity 
ofan hero; but Usffes is obliged to act in his 
affumed, not real charaéter ; as a beggar, not asa 
king. Befides, it is no more derogation to Uh/ffes 
to put on the appearance of a beggar, than it was to 
Pallas to alliume that of a fwain, as fhe frequently 
docs thronghout the Odv/ey. 





What cares his mother’s tender breaft engage, t 
And fire, forfaken on the verge of age ; = 
Beneath the fun prolong they yet their breath, 
Or range the houfe of darknefs and of death ? 

To whom the fwain. Attend what you inquire. 
Laertes lives,- the miferable fire, ‘ 
Lives, but implores of ev’ry pow’r to lay 
The burden down, and withes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 
Torn from th’ embraces of his tender wife,. 
Sole, and all comfo:tlefs he waftes away,, 

Old age untimely pofting ere his day... s 
She too, fad mothers! ‘for VAferlolt;. <> 


-Pin’dout her bloom,. aad'vanith’d to a ghoft. 


(So dire a fate, .ye righteous Gods! avert, 


| From ev’ry friendly, ev’ry feeling: heart !) 


> . 


While yet fhe was, though clonded o’er with grief; 
Her pleafing converfe minifter’d relief: 

With Ctimene, her youngeft daughter, bred, 

One roof contain’d us, and one table fed.. 

But when the foftly-flealing pace of time: 


| Crept on from.childhood into youthful prime,. 


To Samos’ ifle fhe fent the wedded fair ;. 

Me to the fields,, to tend'the rurai care 3: 
Array’d in garments her own hands had wove,. 
Nor lefs the darling obje& of her love. 

Her haplefs death my brighter days o’ercaft, 


’ Yet Providence deferts me not at laft ; 


My prefent labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleafure to relieve the poor. 
Small its the comfort from the queen to-hear. 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear ;; 

Blank and difcountenanc’d the fervants {tand; 
Nor dare ta queftion where the proud command : 
, No: 





NOTES. 

+ "Fhefe queftions may feem to be needlefs, be+ 
caufe Uhffes had been fully acquainted with the ftory 
of Luertes, and the death of his mother Anticlea, by 
the fhade of Tirefias + but Uhfes perfonates a {tranger;, 
and to carry on that character, pretends to be un 
acquainted with all the affairs of his own family: 
This conduct is very judicious upon the following 
account: it lets Ufffes into the knowledge of his 
condition, and by it he is able to take his meafures 
with the greater certainty, in order to bring aboue 
his own re-eftablifhment. This is a demonftration 
that the objeétion of Rapin is without foundation ; 
he calls thefe interviews between Uh/jes and Bumeus 
mere idle fables, invented folely for amufemenr, and 
contributing nothing to the aCtion-of the Odjffey ; but 
the contrary is true, for Uh/fes dircéts his courfe ac- 
cording, to thefe informations. 
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No profit {prings beneath ufurping pow’rs ; 
Want feeds not there, where luxury devours, 
Nor harbours charity where riot reigns : \ 
Proud are the lords, and wretched are the fwains. 
The fuff’ring chief at this began to melt ; 

And, oh Zumaeus ! thou (he cries) haft felt 

The fpite of fortune too! her cruel hand 3 
Snatch’d thee an infant from thy nativeland ! 
Snatch’d from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
. To carly wants! a man of miferies! 

Thy whole fad ftory, from it’s firft, declare: 
Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 

Where once thy parents dwelt? or did they keep, 
In humbler life, the lowing herds and fheep? 

So Jeft perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude pirates feiz’d, and fhipp’d thee o’er the main? 

Doom’d a fair prize to grace fome prince’s board, 
The worthy purch.fe of a foreign lord. . 

If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 

A ftory fruitful of events, attend: 

Another’s forrow may thy ear enjoy, 

And wine the lengthen’d intervals employ. _ 
Long nights the now-declining year beftows ; * 
A part we confecrate to foft repofe, 





“NOTES. 

* From hence we may conclude, that the return 
of Uhfes was probably in the decline of the year, in 
the latter part of the autumn, and not in the fum- 
mer. . 
+ This aphorifm is agreeable to nature and ex- 
perience ; the fame thing ts afferted by Hippocrates, 
Sleep or watchfulnefs, when exceffive, becomes difeafes ; 
too much fleep occafions an excefs of perfpiration, 
and confequently weakens and diffipates the ammal 
fpirits. ; 

{ There is undoubtedly a great pleafure in the 
remembrance of pa{t fufferings: nay, calamity has 
this advantage over profperity ; an evil when patt 
turns into a comfort; but a paft pleafure, though in- 
nocent, leaves in it’s room an anxiety for the want 
of it, and if icbea guilty pleafure, aremorfe. The 
reafon why paft evils delight, is from the confciouf- 
nefs of the praife due to our prudence, and patience 
under them, from the fenfe of our felicity in being 
delivered from them, and from gratitude to divine 
providence, which has delivered us. It is the joy 


of good men to believe themf{elves the favourites of 


heaven. 

§ This is an ancient name of Delos, fignifying in 
the original a guaé/, from the great numbers of thofe 
birds found upon that ifland. “It is one of the Cy- 


No. 31. 


A part in ee talk we entertain ; 

For too much reft itfelf becomes a pain. + . 

Let thofe, whom fleep invites, the call obey, 

Their cares refuming with the dawning day : 

Here let us feaft, and to the feaft be join’d 

Difcourfe, the fweeter banquet of the mind ; 

Review the feries of our lives, and tafte £ 

The melancholy joy of evils paft: 

For he who much has fuffer’d, much will know; 

And pleas’d remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia lies an ifle of fame, § 

Far hence remote, and Syria is-the name 3 

(There curious eyes infcrib’d with wonder trace 

‘The fun’s diurnal, and his annual ol 

Not large, but fruitful; ftor’d with grafs to keep 

The bellowing oxen, and the bleating fheep ; 4 

Her floping hills the mantling vines adorn, 

And her rich vallies wave with golden corn. 

No want, no famine the glad natives know, 

Nor fink by ficknefs to the fhades below ; 

But when a length of years unnerves the ftrong, 

Apo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 


They bend the filver bow with tender fkill, 


And void of pain, the filent arrows kill. 


Two 





NOTES. 
clades, and lies in the Aigean ocean. Syrta, or Syrat, 
is another {mall ifland lying eaftward of Ithaca, ac- 
cording to true geography. 

|| Thefe words allude to a fun-dial of Pherecydes, ~ 
on which the motions of the fun were defigned. 

q It is probable that Homer was well acquainted 
with the nature of this ifland, and that it really en- 
joyed an admirable temperature of air; and therefore 
was exceedingly healthful ; the fertility of the foil 
proves the happinefs of the air, which would natu- 
rally free the inhabitants from the maladies arifing - 
from a lefs falubrious fituation. It is for this reafon 
that they are faid to. be flain by Diana and Apollo. All | 
deaths that were fudden, and without ficknefs, were 
afcribed to thofe Deities. Bochar? tells us, that the 
name of Syros was given to the ifland by the Phani- 
cians ; Afira, or Sira, fignifying rich in their Jan- 
guage’; or rather it was fo called from Sura, or Afu- 
ra, lignifying Lappy; cither of thefe derivations fully 
denotes the excellence both of the foil and air: and 
that this name is of Phaenician extra, is probable 
from the words of Homer, who allurcs us that they 
ftayed a whole year upon this ifland, and confe- 
quently had opportunity to knew the healthfulnefs 


and fertility of it. 
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‘Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities rife with equal pride, 

But both in conftant peace one prince obey, 

And Ctefius there, my father, holds the fway. _ 

Freighted, it feems, with toys of ev’ry fort, 

A fhip of Sidew anchor’d in our port ; * 

What time it chanc’d the palace entertain’d, 

Skill’d in rich works, a woman of their land. 

This nymph, where anchor’d the Pheenician 

train 

To wath her robes defcending to the main, 

A finooth-tongu’d failor won her to his mind ; 

(For love deceives the beft of woman-kind.) 

A fudden truft from fuddén liking grew ; 

She told her name, her race, and all fhe knew. 

I too (fhe cry’d) from glorious Sidon came, 

My father Arydas, of wealthy fame ; 

But fnatch’d by pirates from my native place, 

The Yaphians fold me to this man’s embrace. 
Hafte then, (the falfe-defigning youth reply’d) 

Hafte to thy country ; love thall be thy guide ; 

Hafte to thy father’s houfe, thy father’s breaft, 

For ftill he lives, and lives with riches bleft. - 
Swear firit pee cry’d) ye failors! to reftore 

A wretch in fafety to her native fhore. 

-Swift as the afk’d, the ready failors fwore. 

She then proceeds: Now let our compaét made 

Be nor by fignal nor by word betray'd, 

Nor near me any of your crew defcry’d 

By road frequented, ‘or by fountain-fide. Z 

Be filence ftill our guard. The monarch’s {pies 

‘(For watchful age is ready to furmife) 





NOTES. 
* Here is a full teftimony that the Phanireians 
were remarkable for arts and navigation over all the 
old world. They were expulfed from their country 
by Fefoua, and then fittling along the fea coafls, 
they {pread over all the Mediterranean, and by de- 
grees fent out colonies into Lurape, Afia, and Africa; 
that they were in Africa, appears trom Procapius, 
where he nientions a pillar with a Phenicran in- 
fcription, to this purpole: He are a people that fly 
from Jothna the fon of Nun, the robber; they gave 
him that title out of refentment for thetr difpotleflion. 
The character they bear in the feriptures agrees with 
this in Flomer. 
Sidon, that pafs over the feas s and it lkewife appears 
from the feriptures, that they excelled in all arts. of 
embroilery, and works of curiofity. 


+ There is a lite difficulty in this narration 3 } 


for if Lroneus was fuch an infantas he is deferibed 
to be at che time when he was betrayed by his Phee- 
nician governels, what probability is there that he 
fhould be able -to retain all thefe particulars fo cir- 


Haiah xxiii. 2. The merehants of 


j 


| Six calmy days and fix fmooth nights we fail, £ 








Are ftill at hand; and this reveal’d mutt be 
Death to yourfelves, eternal chains to me. 
Your veffel loaded, and your traffic paft, 
Difpatch a wary metlenger with hatte : 


| Then gold and coftly treafures will I bring, 


And more, the infant-offspring of the king. - 


{ Him, child-like wand’ring forth; T’il'lead away, 


(A noble prize!) and to your fhip convey. 
Thus fpokethedame, and homeward took the road. 


A year they traffic, and their veffel load. 


Their ftores complete, and ready now to weigh, 


] A {py was fent their fummons to convey : 


An artift to my father’s palace came, 

With gold and amber chains, elab’rate frame : 
Each female eye the glitt’ring links employ, 
They turn, review, and cheapen ev’ry toy. 
He took th’ occafion as they ftood intent, 


| Gave her the fign, and to his veffel went. 


She ftrait purfu’d, and feiz’d my willing arm ; 

I follow’d filing, innocent of harm. + 

Three golden goblets in the porch fhe found, 

(The guefts not enter‘d, but the table crown’d) 

Hid in her fraudful bofom, thefe fhe bore: 
Now fet the fun, and darken’d all the fhore. - 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 

Prepar’d to launch the freighted veffel rides ; 
Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and fweep 
With level oar along the glaify deep. 


And conftant Fove fupply’d the gentle gale. we 
The feventh, the fraudful wretch, (no caufedefcry’d) 
Touch’d by Diana’s vengeful arrow, dy’d.§ 

_ ‘. Down 





NOTES. 
cumftantially ? He was not of an age capable of 
making or remembering fo many obfervations. 
The anfwer is, that he afterwards learned them from 
Laeires. who bought him of the Phaenictans: and 
no doubt they told him the quality of Eumaus, to 
enhance the price, and snake the better bargain. It 
is alfo, natural to imagine, that umeus, when he 
grew up tomanhood, would be inguifitive after his 
own birth and fortunes, and thercfore might proba- 
bly learn thefe particulars from Laerfes, 

$ Iris evident from this paffaye, that it is above 
fix days fail from Ithaca to Syros, though carried 
with favourable winds, 

§ We would juft obferve the poctical juftice of 
Homer, in the punithment of this Phenician, Mis- 
fortune generally purfues wickednefs, and though 


‘we efcape the vengeance of man, yet heaven {res 


quently overtakes us when we think we are in 
fecnrity, and death calls us from our impious ac- 
quifitions. | 


+ 
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Down to the deep ; there roll’d the future food 
Of fierce {ea wolves, and monfters of the flood. 
An helplefs infant I remain’d behind ; 

‘Thence borne to Jthaca by wave and wind ; 
Sold to Laertes, by divine command, ° 

-And now adopted toa foreign land. * 

‘Yohim theking.- Reciting thus thy cares, ~_. 
My fecret foul in all thy forrows fhares’: 

But one choice bleffing (fuch is Fove’s high will) 
- Has fweeten’d all thy bitter draught of ill. 
Torn from thy country to no haplefs end, 
‘The Gods have, in a matter, giv’n a friend. 
Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 
For fhe needs little) daily bread and wine. - 

hile I, fo many wand'rings paft and woes, 
Live but on what thy poverty beftows, 

So paft in pleafing dialogue away 1 
The night ; then down to fhort repofe they lay ; 
Till radiant rofe the mefflenger of day.+ J 
While in the port of /thaca, the band 
Of young Telemachus approach’d the land ; 

Their fuils they loos’d, they lafh’d the maft afide, 
And caft their anchors, and the cables ty’d: 

Then on the breezy fhore defcending, join 

In grateful banquet o’er the rofy wine. 

Whenthus the prince: Now each his courfe purfue; 
I to the fields, and to thecity you. 


- Down drop’d the.caitiff corfe, a worthlefs load, : 





: “NOTES. | 
* Homer has here given us an hiftory of the life. of 
Eumaus; the epifode contains near an hundred 
lines, and may at firft fight appear foreign to the 
aQion of the Ody. But we are to confider that 
this relation takes up but fmall part of one leifure 
evening, and that the action cannot proceed till the 
return of Telemachus. Vt is of ufe to fet off the 
charaéter of Humans, and fhew him to be a perfon 
of quality, worthy to be an agent in an epic pocm, 
where every chara@tcr ought to be remote’ fron 
meannefs: fo the ftory has a diflant relation tu the 
Odfiy, and is not to be looked upon as an exeref- 
cénce from the main building, but afmall projection 
to adorn it. 
+ This is the morning of the thirty-cighth day 
" fince the beginning of the Odfy. It is obfervable 
that Telenachus takes more time in his return from 
Pyles, than in failing thither from his own country ; 
for in the latter end of the fecond book he fets fail 
after fun-fetting, and reached Pye in the morning : 
here he embarks in the afternoon, and yet arrives not 
at /thaca till after break of day. The reafon of it is 
not to be aferibed to a lefs profperons wind, but to 
the greater compafs he was obliged to fetch, to 





Long abfent hence, I dedicate this day 
My fwains to vifit, and the works furvey. 
Expect me with the morn, to pay the tkies 
Our debt of fafe return, -in feaft ‘and facrifice. 
Then Theoclymenus. But who fhall lend,. 
Mean-time, protection to thy ftranger-friend? 
Strait tothe queen and palace fhall I fly, 
Or yet morc diftant, to fome tord apply? 
The prince return’d. Renown’d in days of yore 
Has ftood our father’s hofpitable door; 
No other roof a ftranger fhould receive, 
Nor other hands than our’s the welcome give.. 
But in my-abfence riot fills the place, 
Nor bears the mode({t queen a {tranger’s face, 
From noifeful revel far temote fhe flies, 
But rarely feen, or feen with weeping eyes. 
No—let Lurymachus receive my gueft, 
Of nature courteous, and by far the bef; 
He wooes the queen with more refpectful flame, t 


| And emulates her former hufband’s fame; 


With what fuccefs, ’tis Fove’s alone to know, 
And the hop’d nuptials turn to joy or woe. 
Thus fpeaking, on the right up foar’d in-air 


| The hawk, Apolls’s fwift- wing’d metlenger ; §. 
‘ His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove ; 


The clotted feathers {catter’d from above 


Between the heroand the veffel pour 


Thick plumage. mingled with a fanguine fhow’r. 
- Th’ 
NOT ES. ; 
efcape the ambufh of the fuitors. In the former 
voyage he fteered a direét courfe ; in this, he fails 
round about to the north of Jthaca; and therefore 
waftes more time in his voyage to it. 
The words in the original may either be ren- 
dered, to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope, 


agreeably to the former part of the verfe; or they 


mean that Lurymachus has the faireft hopes to 
marry Penelope, and cbtain the throne of Ulylles. 

The augury is thus to be interpreted; WAffes- 
is the hawk, the fuitors the pigeon; the hawk de- 
notes the valour of UAfes, being a bird of prey ; 
the pigeon reprefents the cowardice of the fuitors, 
that bird being remarkable for her timorous nature. 
Vhe hawk flics on the right, to denote fiecefs to 
Uhffés.  Flemer calls this bird the metfenger of 
Apollas not that his augury was font by the Deity, 
(though that be no forced interpretation) bat the 
exprcflion implics, that the hawk was faered to 
Apéllos as the pracock was to Yuu, the owl to 
Pallis, and the cagle to fupiter, There is another 
reafon why avy bird that was taken notice of by way 


of angury, may be faid to be the mettenger of slfasle, 


that Deity prefiding over divination, 
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Th’ obferving augur took the prince afide,* 
Seiz’d by the hand, and thus prophetic cry’d. 
Yon bird that dexter cuts th’ aerial road, 
Rofe ominous, nor flies without a God : 

No race but thine fhall Zthaca‘obey, 

To thine for ages, heav’n decrees the Tway. 
Succeed the omen, Gods! (the youth rejoin’d) 
Soon thall my bounties {peak a grateful mind, 

And foon each envy’d happinefs attend: - 

The man, who calls 7elemachus his friend. 

Then to Petreus—Thou whom time has prov'd + 
A faithful fervant, -by thy’ prince belov’d! 

Till we returning fhall our gueft demand, 

Accept this charge with honour, at our hand. 


NOTLS. 

* The reafon why Zheoclymenus withdraws Te- 
Jemachus, while he interprets the augury, is not 
apparent at the firft view, but he does it out of 
an apprehenfion left he fhould be over-heard by 
fome of the company, who might difclofe the fe- 
.cret to the fuitors, and fuch a difcovery might 
prove fatal to his perfon, or to the fortune of Ze- 
temachus. a 


+ We find that Telemachus intended to deliver: 


Theoclymenus to the care of Eurymachus: what then 
is the reafon why he thus fuddenly. alters that refo- 


he foske fore she ake he fede ote: 
sestreesiss 


To this Peireus: Joyful 1 obey, 
Well pleas’d the hofpitable rites to pay. : 
The prefence of thy gueft fhall beft reward 


: (If long thy Ray) the abfence of my lord. 


With that, their anchors he commands to weigh, 
Mount the tall bark and launch into the fea. 
Alh with obedient hafle forfake the fhores, 
And plac’d in order, fpread their equal oars. 
Then frotn the deck the prince his fandals tak es; 
Pois’d in his hand the pointed jav’lin fhakes. 
They part ; while lefs’ning from the hero’s view, 
Swift to the town the well-row’d gally flew: 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 
And reach’d the manfion of his faithful fwain. 


NOTE Ss. 
lution, and intrufts him ‘to Perreus ? This is oc- 
cafioned by the difcovery of the fkill of Theoclyenenus 
in augury: he fears left the fuitors fhould extort 
fome prediétion from him that might be detrimen- 
tal to his affairs, or fhould he refufe it to thé per- 
fon of Theaclymenus. 

This book comprehends fomewhat more than the 
fpace of two days and one night ; for the vifion ap- 
pears to Télemachus a little before the dawn, in the 
night preceding the thirty fixth day, and he “lands 
in dthaca on the thirty-eighth in the morning. 
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Tue Discovery or Uxtysses to TELEMACHUS, 


“elemachus arriving at the lodge of Eumzus fends him to carry Penelope the news of his return. 
nerva appearing to Ulyfles commands him to difcover himfelf to his fon. 


Mi- 


Lhe ‘princes, who had lain in 


ambufh to intercept Telemachus in his way, their project being defeated, return to Ithaca. 





OON as the morning bluth’d along the plains,* J The prince’s near approach the dogs defcry, 


Uhffés, and the monarch of the {wains,. 
Awake the fleeping fires, their meal prepare, 
And forth to pafture fend the briftly care. 





N OTE &. 

* This book opens with the greateft fimplicity 
imaginable. The poet defcribes a low and vulgar 
action, yet gives it an inexpreffible fweetnefs; the, 
ear is pleafed with the harmony of the poetry, and 

et there is nothing noble in the fentiments. 
hence does this arife? from the choice of the 
words or from the placing of them? No one will 
affirm that it confifts in the choice of the words, for 
the diction is fo plain that a common artificer or 
peafant, who never {tudied clocution, would ufe it 
in converfation; turn the verfes into prof, and this 
willappear. ‘There are no tran{pofitions, no figures, 
no variety of dialect, nor any new and fludied ex- 
preffions. Where then is the beauty of the poctry ? 
it mutt be entirely afcribed to the harmonious junc- 
ture and pofition of the words 3 for the collocation of 
words has a greater efficacy both in profe and poctry, 
than the choree. And indeed a judicious difpofition 
of them (like what is {tigned of Adinerva in this 
book) makes a mean, deformed, and vulgar period, 

No, 3% 


And fawning round his feet, confefs their joy. 
Their gentle blandifhment the king furvey’d, 
Heard his refounding ftep, and inftant faid: 

Some 


eect nernantatenteterantennarssstinnitehdyeascetnenereenetene—rnse 


NOTES, 
rife, like Ulffés from beggary, into pomp and dig- 
nity. This may be exemplified from the rules of 
mechanic arts: an architeét, when he gathers his 
materials for a. building, has thefe three things 
chiefly in view: firft, with what picce of ftone, 
wood, &e. a correfpondent piece will beft agree: 
next he confiders their feveral formations, and how 
it will beft ftand in the flru€ture ; and laitly, if any 
part of the materials fuits not with the allotted 
place, he rejets it or new fhapes it, till it agrees 
with the whole work. The fame care is to be taken 
by a good writer: he is firft to confider what noun or 
verb ts to he joined to other nouns or verbs fo fitly 
as not poflibly to be placed more convenicntly ; for 
a promifcuous connecting of words indiferiminately 
fpoils both profe and poctry: next he confiders the 
frame and turn of the verb or noun, and how it 
will fland in the place he allots it; and if ie fuits 
not cxactly, he changes it, fometimes by varying the 
numbers, fometimes the cafes, and at other times the 

6Q genders: 
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Some well-known friend (Zumaus) bends this 


way 5 
His fteps I hear the dogs familiar play. 

While yet he fpoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh tu the lodge, and now appear’d in view. 
Tranfported from his feat Eumeaus {prung, 
Drop’d the full bowl, and round his bofom hung ; * 
Killing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 
The tears rain’d copious in a fhow’r of joy. 
As fome fond fire who ten long winters grieves, 
From foreign climes an only fon receives, 
(Child of his age) with ftrong paternal joy 

orward he fprings, and clafps the fav’rite boy; 

So round the youth his arms Zuaeus {pread, 
As if the grave had giv’n him from the dead. 

And is it thou? my ever dear delight? 
O art thou come to blefs my longing fight! 
Never, I never hop’d to view this day, 
‘When o’er the waves you plow’d the defp’rate way. 
Enter, my child! beyond my hopes reftor’d, 
O give thefe eyes to feaft upon their lord. 
Enter, oh feldom feen! for lawlefs pow’rs 
Too much detain thee from thefe Given bow’rs. 

NOTE S. 

genders : and laftly, if a word prove fo ftubborn as 
not to bend fo the level of the period, he entirely re- 
jects it, and introduces another that preferves a due 
conformity; or at leaft, if an inharmonious word 
be neceffary, he places it fo judicioufly between 
more agreeable and tuneful words, that ther harmony 
fteals away our imagination from obferving the 
roughnefs of the others ; like wife generals, who 
in ordering the ranks of their foldiers, ftrengthen 
the weaker files by fuftaining them with the itron- 
ger; and by this method render the whole invincible. 

# Inthe original it is, Aumeus dropped the bowl as 
he tempered it with water. It was cuftomary not 
to drink wine unmixed among the ancients; there 
avas no Certain proportion obferved in the mixture, 
fome in one veflel of wine poured in two of water, 
others to two of wine, five of water. JZomer tells us 
that the wine of AZaron was fo ftrong as to require 
twenty meafures of water to one of wine ; but per- 
haps this is fpoken hyperbolically, to fhew the un- 
common ftrength of it. The Lacedemaniuns ufed ta 
boil their wine till the fifth part was confumed, and 
then keeping it four years, drank it: but fometimes 
the Grecians drank it without water, but this they 
called ating like a Scythian, from whom they bor- 
rowed the cuftom, 

| Homer here makes ufe of a proverbial expref- 
fion. It may thus be literally tranflated, 


5 


___ The prince reply’d: Bumeus, I obey, 
To feek thee, fiiend, I hither took my way. 
But fay, if in the court the queen refidet 
Severely chafte, or if commenc’d a bride? 

Thus he: and thus the monarch of the {wains. * 
Severely chafte Penelope remains, eek © : 
But loft to ev’ry joy, fhe waftes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 

He ended, and receiving as they pafs 
The javelin, pointed with a ftar of brafs) 

They ae the dome; the dome with marble 
in’d. - 

His feat Ulifes to the prince refign’d. 

Not fo—(exclaims the prince with decent grace) } 

For me, this houfe fhall find an humbler place: 

T’ ufurp the honours due to filver hairs 

And rev’rend ftrangers, modeft youth forbears. 

Inftant the fwain the {poils of beafts fupplies, 

And bids the rural throne with ofiers rife. 

There fat the prince: the feaft Zumcus fpread, 

And heap’d the fhining cannifters with bread. 

Thick o’er the board the plenteous viands lay, 


The frugal remnants of the former day. § . 
Then 





NOTES. 
O fay if obftinate no more to wed, é 
_ She dooms to fpiders nets th’ imperial beds 

Telemachus means by this queftion, if Penelepe be 
determined no more to marry; for the marriage bed 
was efteemed fo facred, that upon the deceafe or ab- 
fence of the hufband, it remained unufed. The 
fame expreffion is ufed by other authors of ant 
quity; thus Hefied fays, ** You thall clear the vef- 
fels from {piders webs ;"? meaning that you hall have 
fo full employment for your veffels, that the fpiders fhall 
no more fpread their looms there. And another poet 
praying for peace, wifhes fpiders may weave their nets 
upon the foldiersarms. “Thus we find amongft the 
Greeks it was an expreffion of dignity, and applied 
to great and ferious occafions. 

t Nothing can more ftrongly reprefent the refpe& 
which antiquity paid to ftrangers, then this conduct 
of Telemuchus: Olyfis is in rays, in the difguife of 
a beggar, and yet a prince refules to take his feat. 
We doubt not butevery good man will be pleafed with 
fuch inftances of benevolence and humanity to his 
fellow creatures ; one well-natured action is prefer- 
able to a thoufand great ones, and Telemachus appears 
with more advantage upon this heap of hides and 
ofiers, than a tyrant upon his throne. 

§ This entertainment is neither to be afcribed to 
parfimony nor poverty, but to the cuftom and hofpi- 
tality of former ages. It was a common expreflion 

among 
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Then in a bow! he tempers gen’rous wines, 
Around whofe verge a mimic ivytwines. 
And now, the rage of thirft and hunger fled, 
Thus young Ubffes-to Eumaus faid. 

‘Whence father, from what fhore this ftranger, fay? 
‘What veffel bore him o’er the wat’ry way? 
Fo human ftep our land impervious lies, — 

And round the coaft circumtluent oceans rife. 
The {wain returns. A tale of forrows hear; 
In fpacious Crete-hé drew his natal air: : 
Long deom’d to wander o’er the land and main, 
For heav’n has wove his thread of life with pain. 
“Hal f-breathlefs ’fcaping to the land he flew 
From Thefprot mariners, a murd’rous crew.. 
Tothee my fon the fuppliant I refign, 
I gave him my: protection, grant hun thine:. 
Hard tafk, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend,. 
‘Willing to aid, unable to defend. * 
Can ftrangers fafely in the court refide, 
Midtt the fwell’d infolence of luft.and pride? 


NOTES. : 
among the Greeks at table, leave fomething for the 
Medes; intimating that fomething ought to be left 
for a gueft that might come accidentally. Befides, 
the table was accounted facred' to the Gods, and 
nothing that was facred’ was permitted to be empty; | 
this was another reafon why the ancients always re- 
ferved part of their provifions, not folely out of hof- 

itality to men, but piety to the Gods. 

* It has been obferved that Homer intended to give 
us the picture of a complete hero in his two poems, 
drawn from the ‘characters of Achilles and Uhffes: 
Achilles has confummate valour, but wants the wildom 
of Ufffes.: Ulffes has courage, but courage inclining 
‘to caution and ftratagem, as much as that of Achilles 
to rafhnefs. The fame obfervation holds good with 
re(pect to the fubordinate charaéters introduced into 
the two poems of the Miad and Od/fey ; and makes 
an effential difference between them: thus the /iad 
exhibiting an example of heroic valour, almoft all 
the characters arc violent and heroic. Diomed, Ajax, 
Heder, &c. are all chiefly remarkable for courage: 
but the Odj/fey, being intended to reprefent the pa- 
ticnce and wifdom of an hero, almoft all the charac- 
ters are diftinguifhed by benevolence and humanity. 
Telenachus and Eumeus, Alcinous, Neftor and Mdene- 
Jaus are every where reprefented. in the mild light of 
wifdom and hofpitality. ‘This makes a continued 
difference of ftile in the poctry of the two poems, 
and the chara@ers of the agents in the Odfey necel- 
farily exhibit IeGtures of piety and morality: the 
reader fhould keep this in his view. In reading 
Homer, the Odjffey is to be looked upon as a Sequel 


‘from the laft words of Yelemachus. 


Ev’n Iunfafe: the quean in doubt to ved, 

Or pay due honours to the nuptial bed > 

Perhaps fhe weds regardlefs of her fame,. 

Deaf to the mighty Ciyffiean name. . 

However, ‘{tranger! from our grace receive 

Such honours as befit a prince to give ; 

Sandals, a fword, and robes, ref{pe€t to prove;. 

And fafe to -fail with ornaments «f love. 

Till then, thy gueft amid the rural train 

Far from the court, from danger far, detainy. 

”Tis mine with food the hungry-to fupply, 

And-ctoatti the naked from th’ inclement fky.. 

Here dwell in fafety from.the fuitors wrongs, 

And the rude infults of ungovern’d tongues. 

For fhould’ft thou fuffer, pow’rlefs to relieve: 

T muft behold it, and can. only. grieve.. 

The brave-encompafs’d by an. holtile tra‘n,. 

O’erpow’r’d by numbers, is but brave in vain. 
To whom, while anger in his bofom glows, 

With. warmth replies the man.of:mighty woes. + 

Since 





oa NOTES. 
of the {/ad, and-then he will find in the two poems 


the perfection of human nature, confummate cou- 


rage joined with confummate piety. He muit be 

an unobferving reader, who: has not taken notice 
of that.vein of humamity that runs through the whole 

Odyfféy; and a bad man, that has not been pleafed: 
with it. In our opinion, Bumeus tending his 

herds is moreamiable than Achilles in all his def- - 
tructive glory. There is fearce a fpeech made in the 

Odyffcy by LEumaus, Telemachus, or Ulyffes, but what 

tends to the improvement of mankind: it was 
this that endeared the O/fey to the ancients, and 

Homer’s fentences of morality were in-every. mouth, 

and introduced in all converfation for the better 
conduét of human life. In fhort, we will not deny 

but that the Jad is by far the nobler poem, witly 

refpeét to the poetry ; itis fit to be read by kings and. 
heroes; but tue Ody(fey is of ufe to all mankind, as 

it teaches us to be good men rather than great, and 

to prefer morality to glory. 

+ There is not a more fpirited fpeech in all the 
Odyffey than this is of Ugfes;-his retentnent ariles 
f : ¢ He is prepar- 
ing his fon for the deflruction of the fuitors, and: 
animating him againft defpair by reafon of their 
numbers. ‘This he brings about, by reprefenting 
that a brave man in a good caufe prefers death: 
to difhonour, By the fame method Homer exalts 
the charaGter of Ubffes: Telemachus thinks it im-.- 
poflible to refifl the fuitors, Ubffes not only refills 
them, but almofl without affiflance works their def. 
truGion. There is a fine contraft between the 
tried 
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Since audience mild is deign’d, permit. my tongue 
At once to pity and refent thy wrong. ° 
My heart weeps blood, to fee a foul fo brave 
Live to bafe infolence of pow’ra flave. 
But tell me, doft thou prince, doft thou~behold 
And hear their midnight revels uncontroul’d ? 
Say, do thy fubjects in bold faction rife, 
Or priefts in fabled oracles advife? 
Or are thy brothers, who fhould aid thy pow’r, 
Turn’d mean deferters in the needful hour? 
O chat I were from great Uhjjes {prung, 
Or that thefe wither’d nerves like thine were ftrong; 
Or heav’ns! might he return! (and foon appear *, 
He fhall, I truft; a hero fcorns defpair) 
Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my wortt foe, if that- avenging day t 
Be not their laft: but fhould I lofe-my life 
©pprefs’d by numbers in the glorious ftrife, 
I chufe the nobler part, and yield my breath 
Rather than bear difhonour worfe than death 5 
Than Tee the hand of violence invade 
‘The reverend f{tranger, and the fpotlefs maid ; 
Than fee the wealth of kings confum’d in watte, 
The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaft. 

Thus he, with anger flafhing from his eye ; 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply 
Nor leagu’d in fa€tious arms my tibieds rife, 
Nor prielts in fabled oracles advife ; 
Nor are my brothers who fhould aid my pow’r 
‘Turn’d mean deferters in the needful hour. 


| 
. NOTES. 

ried -courage of Ulyfes, and the inexperience of 

Telemachus. : : 

* Ubfjes by faying, Ob that I were the fon of 
Ulyffes, o Ulyffes bimfelf, gave room to fufpect that 
he was himfelf UA/es ; and ‘iherefore to efface this 
impreffion, he adds with great addrefs, 

- (and foon appear ; 

He fhall, L truft: a hero feorns defpair) 

And by this method removes all jealoufy that miglit 
arife from his former expreflion, not judging it yet 
feafonable to reveal himfelf to Ze/emachus, much Iefs 
to Mumecus. : 

+ The words literally are, may I fail by the hand 
of a franger;: that is, by the worll of enemies, 
foreigners being ufually the mofl barbarous ene- 
mies. Vhis circumflance therefore aggravates the 
calamity. 

{ Homer mentions but one fon of UAffes s other 
authors name another, Archefilaus; and Sophocles, 
Liurylaus Main by Telemachus; but perhaps thefe 
defcended not from Penelcpe, but concubiness 

§ ‘There is nothing more wonderful in omer, 





‘Ah me! I boaf no brother; heav’n’s dread king 


Gives from our ftock an only branch to pring: . 
Alone Laertés reign’d Arcefius’ heir, 

Alone Uhffes drew the vital.air, : 

And I alone the bed connubial grac’d, ¢ 

An unbleft offspring of a fire unbleft! 

Each neighb’ring realm conducive to our woe 
Sends forth her peers,-.and ev’ry peer a foe: - 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 


_And lofty Zacinth crown’d with fhady hills. 


Ew’n [thaca and all her lords invade 

Th’ imperial fcepter, and the regal bed : 

‘The queen averfe to love, yet aw’d by pow’r, 

Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: - 

Mean-time their licence uncontroul’d I bear; 

Ev’n now they envy me the vital air: i \ 

But heav’n will fure revenge, and Gods there f 
are. 

But go Eunucus / to the queen impart $ 
Our fafe return, and eafe-a mother’s heart. 
Yet fecret go; for num’rous are my foes, 

And here at leaft I may in peace repofe."' 

To whom the fwain. I hear, and I obey: 

But old Laertes weeps his life away,” 
And deems thee loft: fhall I my fpeed employ 
To blefs his age, a meflenger of joy? 
The mournful hour that tore his fon away 
Sent the fad fire in folitude to firay ; 
Yet bufied with his flaves, to eafe his woe, 
He dreft the vine, and bad the garden blow, , 
as ad _Nor 
NOT E S. , 
than the diftribution of his incidents ; and how fully 
mutt he be poffefled of his whole fubject, and take 
it in all at one view, to bring about the feveral parts 
of it naturally? Admerva in the beginning of the 
fifteenth book commanded Telmachus to difpatch 
Eumaus to Penelope, to inform her of his return. 
Here this command is exccuted: but is this all the 
ufe the poet makes of that errand? It is evident 
it is not: this comand furnifhes him with a na- 
tural occafion for the removal of Eumaeus while 
Ubffes difcovers himfelf to Telemachus. But why 
might net the difcovery have been made before Lu- 
maus? It was firitable to the cautious character of 
Ubffes not to truft the knowledge of his perfon to too 
many people: befides, if he had here revealed him- 
felfto Lumeus, there would not have been room for 
the difcovery which is made in the future parts of 
the Odyffry, and confequently the reader had been 
robbed of the pleafure of it:sand it mul be allowed, 
that the feveral concealments and difcoveries of Uhffes 
through the Ody add no finall pleafire and beauty 
to it. 
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Efcap’d Telemachiis : (the pow’rs above, 

Seen or unfeen, o’er earth at pleafure move) 

The dogs intelligent confefs’d the tread ¢ 

Of pow’r divine, and howling, trembling fled. 
The Goddefs beck’ning waves her deathlefs hands 3§ 
Dauntlefs the king before the Goddefs ftands. 

Then why (fhe faid) O favour’d of the fkies! 
Why to thy god-like fun this-long difguife ? 

Stand forth reveal’d: with him thy cares employ 
Againft thy foes ; be valiant, and deitroy ! 

_Lo I defcend’in that avenging hour, * 

To combat by thy fide, thyguardian pow’. 

She faid, and o’er him waves her wand of gold ; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold: : 
At once with grace divine his frame improves ; 

At once with majefty enlarg’d he moves: 
Youth flufh’d his red’ning cheek, and from his brows 
_A length of hair in fable ringlets flows ; 
His black’ning chin receives a deeper fhade ; . 
- Then from his eyes upfprung the warrior-maid. 
_. The hero re-afcends: the prince o’eraw’d 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God, 
, Then 


ce cere rrent certains spatentcenaatmemanenyesianpiethneaenterrcaay 
NOTES. 


- This may feem a circumftance unworthy of 
poetry, and ridiculous to afcribe.a greater fagacity 
to the brute creation, than to man; but it may be 
an{wered, that.it was the defign of the Goddefs to 
be invifible only to Telemachus,-and confequently 
fhe was vifible to thedogs. But we are willing to 
believe that there is a deéper meaning, and a beau- 
tiful moral couched under this ftory: and perhaps 
flomer {peaks thus, to give us to underftand, that 
the brute creation itfelf confeffes the divinity. 

§ The Goddefs evidently a&s thus, that Te/ema- 
chus might not hear her {peak to Uhffés; for this 
would have made the difcovery, and precluded that 
beautiful interview between Uhffés and Telemachus 
that immediately follows. It is for the fame reafon 
that fhe conceals herfelf from Telemachus, for the 
difcovery muft have been fully and convincingly 
made by the appearance and veracity of a Deity; 
and then there could have been no room for all thofe 
doubts and fears of Telemachus, that enliven and 
beautify the manner of the difcovery. The whole 
relation is indeed an allegory ; the wifdom of Uiyfés 
(in poetry, Adinerua) fuggefts to him, that this is a 
proper time to reveal himfelf to Telemachus 5 the 
fame wifdom (or Adinerva) infteu€&ts him to drefs 
himfelf like a king, that he may find the readier 
credit with his fon: in this drefs he appears a new 
man, young and beautiful, which gives occafion to 
Telemachus to imagine him a Deity; efpecially _be- 
caufe he was an infant when his father failed to Troy, 


and therefore though he now appears like Us//s, 
OR Tele 


Nor food ‘nor wine refus’d: but fince the day 
' ‘That you to Pylos plow’d the wat’ry way, 
Nor wine nor food he taftes3 but funk in woes, 
“Wild fprings the virre, no more the garden blows. 
Shut from the walks of.men, to pleafure loft, 
‘Penfive-and pale he wanders halfa ghoft. 
Wrétchedold man ! (with tears the prince returns) 
Yet ceafe to. go—what man fo bleft but mourns :* 
Were ev’ty with indulg’d by fav’ring fkies, 
’ ‘This hour fhould-give Ud/fes to my eyes. 
But to the queen with {peed difpatchful bear 
‘Our fafe return, and back with fpeed repair : 
And let fome handmaid of her train refort 
To good Laertes in his rural court. . 
While yet he fpoke, impatient of delay 
He brac’d his fandals on, and ftrodeaway:  - 
"Then from the heav’ns the martial Goddefs flies 
Thro’ the wide fields of air, and cleaves the fkies; 
In form, a virgin in foft beauty’s bloom, t+ 
Skill’din th’ iNuftrious labours of the loom. 
Alone to Jthacus fhe Rood difplay’d, 
But unapparent as a viewlefs {hade 




























i NOTES. 
+ “# Some critics think it cruel in Tclemachus not to 
yelieve the forrows of Laertes, which were occafion- 
‘ed'chialy through fondnefs to his perfon. But there 
is no room for this objection: he guards againft it by 
requefting Penelope to give him immediate informa- 
tion; which might be done almoft as foon by a 
meffenger from her, as by Bumeus. Befides, fuch 
a meffenger to Laertes would be entirely forcign to 
the poem; for his knowledge of the return of Ze- 
lemachus could contribute nothing to the defign of 
the Odyfey : whereas the information given to Pene- 
dope has this effet; it puts the fuitors upon. new 
meafures, and inftructs her how to regulate her own 
conduét with regard to them ; and therefore the poet 
judicioufly dwells’‘upon this, -and paffes over the 
other. 4 

+ Some of the ancient philofophers theught the poets 
guilty of impiety, in repeating the Gods affuming 
human appearances, ut it is a great truth, that 
God himfelf is in a human form, as is abundantly 
evident from the facred Writings, which plainly 
‘enough demonilrate, that Jehovah in the Old Tefta- 
ment is no other than Jefus Chrift in the New. In 
reality, it is a great honour to Homer, that his 
‘opinions agree with the verity of the fcriptures, ra- 
ther than the conjectures of philofophers 5 nay, it is 
highly probable that thefe relations were borrowed 
from the facred hiflory : it being manifeft that AZo- 
mer had been in Egpyt, the native country of Mofes, 
in whofe writings there are frequent inftances of this 
mature, 
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HOMER Come. es. 


Then with furprize (furprize chaftis’d by fears)* - 


How art thou chang’d! (hecry’d) a God appears ! ° 


Far other véits thy limbs majettic grace, . 

Far other glories lighten from thy face! 4 

If heaven be thy abode, -with pious care 

Lo! I the ready facrifice prepare : 

Lo! gifts of labour’d gold adorn thy thrine,. 

To win thy grace: O fave us pow’r divine !. 
Few are my days, Ulj/fes made reply, 

Nor I, alas! defcendant of the fky. 

I am thy father.. O-my fon! my fon |. 

That father, for whofe fake thy days have nin 

One {cene of woe; to, endlefs cares confign’d, 

And outrag’d by the wrongs of bafe mankind. 
Then rufhing to-his arms, he kifs’d his boy 

With the ftrong raptures of a parent’s joy. 

Tears bathe his cheek, and‘ tears the ground bedew : 

He ftrain’d him clofe, as to his brea{t he grew. 

Ah me! (exclaims the prince with fond defire) 

Thou art not—-no, thou canft not be my fire. . 

Heav'n fuch illufion. only can impofe, 

By the falfe joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a God can change the gen’ral doom, 

And give to wither’d age a youthful bloom? 

Late worn with years in weeds obfcene_you trod,. 

Now cloath’d in majéfty, you move a God ! 


: NOTES. 
Telemachus does not know him to be his father 
This is the naked ftory, whea ftripped of it’s po- 
etical ornaments. 

® This fear of Zelemachus proceeds entirely from 
a reverential awe and his own modefty, while he 
flandsin the prefence of a Deity ; for fuch he be- 
lieves Uhfjes. The words of Telemachus agree with 
his behaviour ; he fpeaks the language of a man in 
furprize: it is this furprize at the fudden change of 
Thges, that firfl makes -him imagine him a Deity, 
and wpon that imagination offer him facrifice and 
prayer; the whole behaviour paints the nature of 
man under furprize, and which tranfports the 
{peaker into vehemence and emotion. 

+ This isa beaut.ful comparifon ; but to take it’s 
full force, it is neceflary to ubferve the nature of 
this vulture: Efomer docs not compare Uh/fes to that 
bird merely for i’s-dignity, it being of the aquiline 
kind, and therefore the king of birds; but from the 
knowledge of the nature of it, which doubles the 
beauty of fhe allufion : this bird is remarkable for 
the Jove it bears towards it’s young: fearing open her 
own thigh, foe feeds her young with ber blood. ihe 
Jseyptians made the vulture ticir hieroglyphic, to re 
prefent a compaflionate nature. “This gives a reafon 
why this bird is introduced with peculiar propricty 
ia reprefent the fondnefs of Oifes lor Telemachus. 
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Forbear; he ery’d; for heav’n referve that name). . 


' Give to thy father but a father’s claim :: 
: Other Ufffes thalt thou never fee, 


I am Wifes, I (my: fon) am he, 


F Twice ten fad years o’er earth and-océan toft; 
| Tis giv’n at length to view my. native coat. 


Pallas, unconquer’d maid, my frame furrounds 


: With grace divine; her pow’r admits no: bounds :: 


She o’er my limbs old age.and wrinkles fhed ; © 


' Now ftrong as youth, magnificent F- tread. 
’ The Gods with eafe frail.man deprefs, or raife,, 


Exalt the lowly, or the proud debafe. - 
He {poke and fat. “Fhe prince with tranfport flew;. 
Hung round‘his neck, while tears his cheek bedew 3; 


. Nor lefs the father pour’d a focial flood ? 
- They wept abundant, and‘they wept aloud: 


As the bold eagle with fierce forrow flung, + 


’ Or parent vulture, mourns her-ravifh’d young; 

’ They cry, they. fcream, their unfledg’d brood.a prey; 
. To fome rude churl, and borne by. ftealth away ;.- : 
- So they aloud; and-tears- in tides had run, 

| Their grief unfinifh’d-with the fetting fun ; 


But checking the full torrent in it’s flow,, 


. The prince thus interrupts the folemn woe. { * 
| What fhip tranfported thee, O-father, fay, 
Andiwhat bleft hands have oar’d thee on the way ?” 


All,. 





N O.T E S. 
It is obfervable,, that Hlomer: infests very few. fimili-. 
tudes in his Odj/Jéy, though they ‘occur frequently. 
almoft‘in every book of the Iliad. The Ody {fey iss 
written with more fimplicity, and confequently. 
there is lefS room for allufions.. If we obferve the © 
fimilies themfelves inferted in each poem, we fhall: 
find the fame difference. In the /liad they are drawn. 
from lions, ftorms, torrents, conflagrations, thun-- 
der, &%c. In the Odyffey, from lower objets, from: 
an heap of thorns, from a fhipwright plying the. 
wimble, an armourer tempering: iron,.a matron. 
weeping over her dying hufbans, ce. The fimilics 
are likewife generally longer in the /iad.than the 
Odyffey, and cfs refemblance .between the thirg: 
iNultiated, and the illuftration ; the reafon is, inthe 
/ifad the fimil.tudes are introduced to illuftrate fome 
great and noble objcét, and therefore the poet pro- 
ceeds till he has ratfed fome noble image to inflame 
the mind of the reader; whereas in thefe calmer: 
fcenes the poct keeps clofer to the point of allution,. 
and needs only to reprefent the object, to render it. . 
entertaining: by the former conduét he rai'es our 
admiration above the fubje@t, by adding forcign em- 
bellifhments ; in the Jatter he brings the copy as 
clofe as poffible to the original, to potfefs us with a 
true and equal image of it. ‘ 
£ Te docs not appear at firft view why the poet 
mukes 
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All, all, (Wes inflant made reply : 
I tell thee ah ce child,. my only. ey), 
Pheacians bore me to the port affign’d,, * 

A nation ever to the ftranger kind ; 

Wrapt in th’ embrace of fleep,. the faithful train 
©’er feas convey’d'me to my native reign : 
Embroider’d veftures, gold, and: brafs are laid: 
Conceal’d in caverns in the fylvan fhade. 

Hither, intent the rival rout to flay,. 

And ‘plan the fcene of death, I bend my. way 
So Pallas. wills—-but thou, my. fon, explain. 
The names, and numbers of th’ audacious train ; 
*Tis mine to judge if better to employ, 

Affiftant force, or fingly to deftroy. 

O’er earth (returns the prince) refounds thy name, 
Thy well-try’d wif-om, and thy martial fame, 
Yet at thy words I {tart, in wonder loft ; 

Can we engage, not decads, but an. hoft ?. 

Can we alone in furious battle ftand; 

Againft that num’rous, and determin’d band? 
Hear then their numbers :: from Dulichium came t 
€Fwice twenty-fix, all peers of mighty name, 


Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaft _ 


OF Samos; twenty from Zacynthus’ coalt: 
And twelve our country’s pride; to thefe belong. 
Medon and Phemius fkill’d in heav’nly fong. 





NOTE S.. 
makes Telemachus recover himfelf from his tranfport 
of forrow fooner than Uhffes : is Telemachus a greater 


matter of his paffions? or is it to convince Usffes of |: 


iis fon’s wifdom,.as fome conjecture? This can 
fearcely be fupp-fed, Uhffes being fuperior in wif- 
dom. We would chule rather to afcribe it to human 
nature ; for it has been obferved, that affeQion {el- 
dom fo ftrongly:afcends, as it defcends ; the child 
feldom loves the father, fo tenderly as the father the 
cnild: this obfervation has been made from the re- 
motell antiqvity. And’ it is wifely defigned by the 
great Author of our natures; for. in the common 


courfe of life, the child mufl bury the parent ; it is 


therefore a merciful difpenfation, that the tie of 
blood and: affe&tion fhould be loofened by degrees, 
and not torn violently aftinder in the full ftrength oi 
it. It is expeéted that aged perfons fhould die, their 
lofs therefore grows more familiar to us, and it lotus 
muchofir’s harrorthrough th: long expectation of it. 

* Here is a repetition of what the reader know 
entirely, from many parts of the preceding itory 5 
but it’ being neceflary in this place, the puct ju 
dicioufly reduces it into the compats of fix lines, 
and by this method avoids prolixity. : : 

+ According to this catalogue, the fititors, with 
thetr attendants, (the two fewers, and Medon, and 
Phemius) are.an hundred and eighteen 5 but the tw 
lait are not to be taken for the enemies of Uhffes ; 

















Two few’rs from day to day the revels wait,. 
Exa& of tafte,. and ferve the feaft in flate. 
With fuch a foe th’ unequal fight to try, 
Were by falfe courage unreveng’d to die. 
Then what affiftant pow’rs you boaft,. relate,. . 
Ere yet we mingle in. the ftern debate: poe 
| _ Mark well my voice, Udffes:{trait replies :. 
| What need of aids, if favour’d by the fkies * 
If thielded to the dreadful fight we movey. 
| By mighty Pallas, and by thund’ring Fove. 
F = Sufficient they (Télemachus rejoin’d): 
Againft the banded pow’rs of all mankind’: 
They, high enthron’d.above the rolling clouds, 
' Wither the ftrength of man, and awe the Gods...” 
| Such aids expect, hecries, when: {trong in might 
| We rife terrific to the tafk of fight. ¢ 
. But thou, when morn falutes th’ aerial plain,. 
‘The court revifit'and’ the lawlefs train :. 
Me thither in difguife Zumeus leads, 
‘An aged mendicant in tatter’d weeds. 
. There, if bafe fcorn infult my rev’rend age,. 
' Bear it my fon! reprefs thy. rifing rage. 
If outrag’d, ceafé that outrage to repel, §. 
Bear it my fon! howe’er thy heart rebel.. 
- Yet ftrive by pray’r and counfel to reftrain: 
: Their lawlefs infults, tho? thou flrive in vain :. 
‘ For 
NOT bk S. : 
and therefore are not involved in their punifhments 
‘in the conclufion of the Odj/fey. ; 
{ This whole difcourfe between Wifes and Tele- 
‘ machus is introduced to prepare the reader for the 
_cataflrophe of the pem:~ Homer judicioufly interefts 
‘heaven in the caufe, that the reader may not be fur 
_prized! at the event, when he fees fuch numbers 
fall by the hands of thefe heroes; he confults proba 
» bility, and-as the poem now draws to a conclufion,. 
féts the affiftance of heaven full before the reader. 
‘Tt is likewife very artful to let us into fome know-. 
ledge af the event of the poem; all care mutt be 
‘taken that ic be rither gueffed-than known. If it 
be entirely known,.the reader finds nothing new to 
‘awaken his attentions if on the contrary it be fa 
intricate, that the event cannot pollibly be gueffed. 
aut, we wander in the dark, and are Jolt in uncer- 
tainty. Phe art of the poet confills not in conceal. 
‘ng the event entirely: but when it is in fome mea- 
fure forefeen, in introducing fuch a number of in- 
vidents that now bring us almoit into the fiaht of It, 
then by new obflacles perplex the flory to the very’ 
conclution of the poems 3 eve ry obflacle and i very ice 
moval of it fills us with furprize, with pleafine or 
pa@ alternately, and confequently calls up our whole 
attention. 
§ The wifdom of Unges in thefe inflruions is 
-obiervable : he. is the perfon who is more ini e- 
diate y 
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For wicked cars are deaf to wifdotn’s call, 
And vengeance {trikes whom heav’n hasdoom‘d to fall. 
‘Once more attend: when * fhe whofe-pow’r infpires 
The thinking mind, my foul to vengearice fires; 
I give the fign: that inflant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inflruments of death, 
Armourand arms ; and if miftruft arife, 
‘Thus veil the truth in plaufible difguife.t 
© The glitt’ring weapons, eré he fail’d to Try, 
** Ulyffes view’d with ftern heroic joy ; 
« Then, beaming o’er th’ illumin’d wall they fhone: 
** Now duft difhonours all their luftre gone. ° 
«¢ J bear them hence (fo Jove my foul infpires) 
*« From the pollution of the fuming fires; 
*¢ Left when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
«< Ye ruth to arms, and ftain the feaft with blood ; 
“© Oft ready [words in Jncklefs hour incite t 
** The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.” 
Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive: 
For ‘Yove infatuates, and all believe. 


1 


NOTES. 
diately injured, yet he not only reflrains his own 
‘yefentment, but that of Zelemachus: he perceives 
that his fon is in danger of flying out into fome paf- 
fion, he therefore very wifely arms, him againit it. 
Men do not put bridles upon horfes when they 
are already running with full fpeed, but they bridle 
them before they bring them out to the race: this 
very well illuftrates the conduc of UAffes ; he fears 
the youth of Telemachus may be too warm, and 
through an unfeafonable ardour at the fight of his 
wrongs, betray him to his enemies ; he therefore 
perfuades him to patience and calmnefs, and pre- 
difpofes his mind with rational confiderations to 
enable him to encounter his paffions, and govern 
his refentment. 
* Minerva. 255 
+ Thefe ten lines occur in the beginning of the 
nineteenth book, and the ancients were of opinion, 
that they are here placed improperly ; for how, fay 
they, fhould Uses know that the arms were in a 
Yower apartment, when he was in the country, and 
had not yet feen his palace? But this is no real ob- 
jection ; his repofitory of arms he knew was in the 
lower apartment, ‘and therefore it was rational to 
conclude that the arms were in it. The verfes are 
proper in both places; here UAfes prepares Telema- 
chus againil the time of the execution of his defigns 
in the nineteenth book that time is come, and theres 
fore he repeats his inftru€tions. 
+ This feems to have been a proverbial expref- 
fion, at Jeaft it has been fo ufed by latter writers: tHe 
obf{ervation holds true to this day, and it is manifett 
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Yet leave for each of us a fword to wield, 

A pointed javelin, and a fencefiil fhield, 

But by my blood that in thy bofom glows; 

By that regard a fon his father owes ; 

The fecret that thy facher lives, retain § 
Lock’din thy bofom from-the houfhold train 3 - 
-Hide it from all ; ¢v’n from umeus hide, 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 
‘One care remains, to note the loyalfew — 
Whofe‘faith yet lafts among the menial crew ; . 


- And noting, ere’ we-rife in vengeance, prove 
‘Who loves his price; for fure you merit love. 


To whom the youth : To emulate I aim 
The brave and wife, and my great father’s fame. 


| Butféconfider, fince the wifeft err, || 
i Vengeance refolv’d ’tis dang’rous to defer. 


“What length of time muft we confume in vain, 
Too curious to explore the menial train? 
While the proud foes, induftrious to deftroy 
Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 
Suffice 





NOTES: 
that more men fell by the fword in countries where 
the inhabitants daily wear fwords, than in thofe 


‘where a {word is thought no part of drefs or or- 


nament. 
§ This injunétion of fecrecy is introduced by | 
Uhffes with the utmoft folemnity ; and it was very 
neceflary that it fhould be fo; the whole hopes of 
his re-eftablifhment depended upon it: befides, this 
behaviour agrees with the character of Ufes, which 
is ternarkable for- difguife and concealment. The 


.poet makes a further ufe of it; namely, to give him 


an opportunity to defcribe at large the feveral 
difcoveries made to Penelope, Laertes, and Eumeus, 
perfonally by U4ffes, in the fequel of the Odyffey, 
which are no fmall ornaments to it; yet muft-have 
been omitted, or have loft their effect, if the return 
of Uhffes had been made known by Telemachus ; this 
would have been like difcovering the plot before the 
beginning of the play. At the fame time this direc- 
tion is an excellent rule ro be obferved in manage+ 
ment of all weighty affairs, the fuccefs of which’ 
chiefly depends upon fecrecy. 

|| The poet here defcribes Leleniachus re&tifying 
the judgment of Uses; is this any difparagement 
to that hero? It is not, but an exaé& reprefentation 
of human nature; for the wifefl men may reccive, 
in particular cafes, inflruCtions from men lefs wife 5 
and the eye of the underflanding in a young man, 


‘may fometimes fee further than that of age ; that is, 


in the language of the poet, a wife and mature 
Uhffes may forretimes be inftructed by a young and 
unexperienced Lelemachus. 





Suffice it in this exigence alcne e 
To mark the damfels that attend the throne : 
Difpers’d the youth refides ; their faith té prove, 
Feve grants henceforth, ifthou hafl {poke from Fowe. 
| While in debate they wafte the hours away, 
‘Th’ affociates of the prince re-pafs’d the bay ; * 
“With fpeed they guide the veflel to the flores ; 
With fpeed debarking land the naval ftores ; 
‘Then faithful to their charge, to Ciyius bear, 
And truft the prefents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the qucen a herald flies t’impart 
Fler fon’s return, and eafea parent’s heart; 
Left a fad prey to ever-mufing cares, 
Pale grief deflroy what time awhile forbears. 
Th’ uncautious herald with. impatience burns, 
And crics aloud, Thy fon, oh queen, returns: + 
Lumeus {age approach’d.th’ imperial throne, 
‘Andgbreath‘d his mandate to her ear alone, 
“Then meafur'd back the ware— The fuitor band 
Stung to the foul, abafh’d, confounded ftand,; 
And iffuing from the dome, before the gate, 
_ ,With clouded looks, a pale afleably fat. 
At length Eurymachus. Our. hopes are vain ; 
Telemachus in triumph fails the main. 
Hafte, rear the maft, the fwelling fhroud difplay ; 
Hafte, to our ambuth’d friends the news convey ! | 





NOTES..." ° 
*. It is manifeft that this velle! had fpent the even- 
ing of the preceding day, the whole night, and part 
of the next morning, in failing from the place where 
Telemachus embarked: for it is neceifary to remem- 
ber that Yelemachus, to avoid the fuitors, had been 
obliged to fetch a large compafs,. and Jand upon the 
northern coaft of dthaca; and confequently the 
veflel was neceflitated to double the whole ifle on 
the weftern fide to reach the Jthacan bay. This is 
the reafon that it arrives not till the day afterwards, 
and that the herald difpatched by the. affociates of 
Telemachus, and Eumaus from the country, meet 
upon the road, as they:go to carry the news of the 
return of Zelemachus to Penelope. It is likewife 
evident that the lodge of Eumaus was not far diftant 
from the place; for he fets out toward the city after 
cating in the moming. and paffing fome time in con- 
ference with Telemachus, delivers his meflage, and re- 
turns in the evening of the fame day. 

+ This little circumflance diftinguifhes characicrs, 
and gives a variety to poetry: it is a kind of paint- 
ing, which always varies it’s figure by fome particu- 
far ornament or attitude, fo as no two figures are 
alike: the contrary conduét would make an equal 
confufion both in poetry and painting, and an indif- 
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Scarce had he fpoke, when turning to the frand 


| Amphinamus furvey’d th’ affociate band ; . 


Full to the bay within: the winding thores 
With gather'd fails they ftood, and lifted oars. 

oO friends! he cry’d, elate with rifing joy, 

See to the port fecure the velfel fly! 

Some God has told them, or themfelves furvey 
The bark efcap’d; and meafure back their way. 
Swift at the word defcending to the fhores, 

‘They moor the veffel and unlade the ftores : 

Then moving from the ftrand, apart they fat, 

And full and frequent, form’d a dire debate. 
Lives then the boy? he lives (Avtinons cries) 

The care of Gods and favy’rite of the fkies. 

All night we watch’d, till with her orient whecls 

Aurora flam’d above the eaftern hills, 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 

Took in the ocean with a broad furvey: 

Yet fafe he fails! the pow’rs celeftial give 

To fhun the hidden {nares of death, and live. 7 

But die he fhall, and thus condemn’d to bleed 

Re now the fcene of inftant death decreed: 

Hope ye fuccefs? undaunted crufh the foe. 

Is he not wife? know this, and {trike the blow. 

Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws 

Vhe Greeks, averfe too juftly to our caufe? $ 


Strike, 





ca NOTES. 
tintion of perfons and characters. This pa:ticu= 
larly before us is of abfolute neceflity, and could not 
well be avoided ; the indifcretion of the herald in 
‘{peaking aloud, difcovers the return of Telemachus 
to the fuitors, and is the incident that brings about 
their following debates, and furnifhes out the cnter- 
tainment of the fucceeding part of this book. 
t+ This verfe is inferted with great judgment, and 
ives aft air of probability to the whole relation ; for 
if it be afked why the fultors defer to feize the fu- 
preme power, and to murder Tekmachrs, they being 
fo fuperior in number ? Antinous himfelf anfwers, 
that they fear the people, who favour the caufe of 
Telemachus, and would revenge his injuries: it is 
for this reafon that they formed the ambufh by fea 5 
and for this reafon Antious propofes to intercept him 
in his return from the country they dare not offer 
open violence, and therefore make ufe of treachery. 
"This fpeech of Antmous forms a thort under-plot to 
the poem; it gives us pain for Zelemachus, and holds 
us in fufpenfe till the intricacy is unravelled by don- 
phinomus. The whole harangue is admirable in 
Homer: the diQion is excellently fuited to the tem- 
per of Autineus, who {peaks with precipitation : his 
mind is in agitation and diforder, and confequently 
638 his 
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Strike, ere the ftates conven’d the foe. Rea 
Our murd’rous ambufh on the wat’ry way. 
Or chufe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 
Ontcafts of earth, to breathe an unknown fly ? 2. 
The brave prevent misfortune; then be brave, 
And bury future danger in his grave. 
Returns he? ambufh’d we’ll his walk invade, 
Or where he hides in folitude and fade : 
And give the palace to the queen adow’r, 
Oz him (he bleffes in the bridal hour. 
But if fubmiflive you refign the fway, 
Slaves to a boy, go, flatter and obey. 
Retire we inllant to our native reign, 
Nor be the wealth of kings confum’d in vain. 
‘Then wed whom choice approves : the queen be giv’n- 
To fome bleft prince, the prince decreed by heav’n. 
Abath’d, the fuitor train his voice attends ; 
Till from his throne Amphinomus afcends, 
Who o’er Dulichium ftretch’d his fpacious reign, 
A land of plenty, bleft with every grain: 
Chief of the numbers whothe queen addreft, 
And tho’ difpleafing, yet difpleafing leaft. * 
Soft were his words; his aétions wifdom fway’d; 
Graceful a-while he paus’d, then mildly faid : 
O friends forbear! ‘and be the thought withitood : 
Tis horrible to fhed imperial blood! 
Confult we firft th’ all-fecing pow’rs above, 
And the fure oracles of righteous Jove. 
‘If they aflent, ev’n by this hand he dies ; 
If they forbid, 1 war not with the fkies. 
He faid: the rival train his voice approv’d, 
And rifing inftant to the palace mov'd. 





NOTE Ss 
his Janguage is abrupt, and not allowing himfelf 
time to explain his thoughts at full length, he falls 
into ellipfes and abbreviations. It is' impeffible to 
retain thefe ellipfes in the tranflation, but we have 
endeavoured to thew the warmth of the fpeaker, by 
putting the words ‘into interrogations, which are 
always utterred with vehemence, and fi figns of hurry 
and precipitation. 

* We are not to gather from this expreffion, that 
Penelope had any particular tendernefs for Amphino- 
mus, but i¢ means only that he was a perfon of fome 
juttice and moderation. At firft view, there feems 
no reafon why the poct fhould dillinguith dmphine- 
mus from the ret of the fuitors, by giving him this 
humane charaéter: but in reality there is an abfolute 
necefity for it. Yelemachus is doomed to die by 
Antinous: here is an intricacy formed, and how is 
that hero to be prelerved with probability? The poet 
afcribes a greater degree of tendernefs and modera- 


Arriv’d, with wild tumultuous noilfe they fat 
Recumbent on the fhining thrones of ftate. 
- Then Medon, con{cious of their dire debates, 
The murd’rous council. to the queen relates. 
‘Touch’d at the dreadful ftory fhe defcends : 
Her hafty fleps a damfel train attends. 
Full where the dome it’s fhining valves expands, 
Sudden before the rival pow’rs fhe ftands : 
(nd veiling decent with a modeft fhade 
Her cheek, indignant to Antinous faid : 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worft! 
Renown’d for. wifdom, by th’ abufe accurft! 
Miftaking fame proclaims thy gen’rous mind ! 


|-Thy, deeds denote thee of the baleit kind, 


Witch ! ! to deftroy a prince that friendthip gives, 
While in his gueft his murd’rer he receives : 
Nor dread fuperior Fove, to whom belong 
The caufe of fuppliants, and revenge of wrong. 
Haft thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou art) 
Who fav’d thy father with a friendly part? 
Lawlefs he ravag'd with his martial pow’rs 
The Taphyan pirates on The/protia’s fhores ; 
Enrag’d, his life, his treafures they demand ; 
Ulyffes fav’d hit from. th’ avenger’s hand. 
And would’ft thou evil for his good ‘repay? 
His bed difhonour, and his houfe betray ? + 
Affli@ his queen? and -with a murd’rous hand 
Deftroy his heir?—but ceafe, ’tis I command. 
Far hence thofe fears, (Eurymachus reply’d) ¢ 
O prudent princefs! bid thy foul confide. 
Breathes there a man who dares that hero flay, 
While I behold the golden light of day ? - 
Pie eee ge a ei is dae ghee ot ee 
PR SS eee 
tion to one of the fuitors, and by this method pre- 
ferves Telemachus. ‘Thus we fee the leaft circum-. 
ftance in Homer has it’s ufe and effe@; the art of a _ 
‘good painter is vifible in the fmalleft, as well as in 
the largeft draught. 
++ It is obfervable that Penelope in the compafs of 
two lines recites four’ heads of her complaint; fuch 
contraction of thought and expreffion being natural 
to perfons in anger; fhe fpeaks with heat, and con- 
fequently ftarts from thonght to thought with pre- 
cipitation. The whole fpeech is animated with a 
generous refentment, and fhe concludes at once: 
like a mother anda queen; like a mother, with af- 
feCtion for Telemachus,; and like a queen with autho- 
rit 
. This whole difcourfe of Burymachus is to be 
underftood by the way of contrariety: there is xn 
‘obvious and a latent interpretation; for inflance, 
e when he fays, oh 
ihe 
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No: by-the righteous pow’rs of heaven I fwear, 
His blood in vengeance-fmokes upon my fpear. 
Uhfjes, when my infant days I led,” - 

‘With wine fuffic’d me, and with dainties fed : 
My gen’rous foul abhors th’ ungrateful part, 

And my friend's fon lives deareit to my heart. 
Then fear no mortal arm: if heav’n deftroy, 

We muft refign: for man is born to die. 

Thus fmooth he ended, yet his death confpir’d : 
Then forrowing, with fad ftep the queen reur’d, 
With ftreaming eyes all comfortlefs deplor’d, 
Touch’d with the dear remembrance of her Jord ; 
Nor ceas’d, till Palas bid her forrows fly, 

And in foft flumber feal’d her flowing eye. 

And now Eumeus, at the ev’ning hour, 

Came late-returning to his fylvan bow’r. 

Ubffes and his fon had dreft with art ; 

A yearling boar, and gave the Gods their part, 
Holy repaft! that inftant from the fkies 

The martial Goddefs to Uhffes flies : 

She waves her golden wand, and re-affumes 
From ev'ry feature ev’ry grace that blooms ; 

At once his veftures change ; at once fhe fheds 
Age o’er his‘limbs, that tremble as he treads ; 


NOTES. 

His blood in vengeance fmokes upon my fpear 5 
it-obvioufly means the blood of the perfon who offers 
violence to Telemachus ; but it may likew:fe mean 
the blood of Télenachus, ard the con ftru&tion admits 
both interpretations: thus alfo when he fays, that 
no perfon fhall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he 
is alive, he means that he will do it himfelf: and 
laftly, when he adds, _ 

Then fear no mortal arm: if beav'n deftroy, 

We muft refign » for man is born to die 3 
the apparent ‘fignification is, that. Telemachus has 
occafion only to fear a.natural death; but he mens 
if the oracle of ‘Fupiter commands them to deftroy 
Telemachus, that then the fuitors will take away his 
life. He alludes to the foregeing fpeech of dmphi- 
NOMUS.. : 

* Irwould be fiperfluous to tranflate all the va- 
rjous interpretations of this paffage ; it will be fufli- 
ciently intelligible to the reader, if he looks upon it 
only to imply that there was an hill in [theca called 
the Herman hill, either becaufe there was a tem-~- 






Left to the queen the fwain with tranfport fly, 
Unable to contain th’ unraly joy. \ 























Wher near he drew, the prince breaks forth; Pro- 

clam 5 e 3 

What tidings, friend? what fpeaks the voice of ° 
fame ? . 


Say, if the fuitors meafure back the main, 
Or {till in ambufh thirft for blood in vain? 
Whether, he cries; they meafure back the flood;. 
Or ftill in ambuth thirft.in vain for blood, 
Efcap’d my care: where lawlefs fuitors fway, 
Thy mandate borne, my foul difdain’d to ftay. 
‘But from th’ Hermean height I caft aview,* 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew ; 
Her freight a fhining band: with martial air 
Each pois’d his fhield, and each advanc’d his fpear:3. 
And if aright thefe fearching eyes furvey, 
Th’ eluded fuitors ftem the wat’ry way. 
The prince well pleas’d to difappoint their wiles,. 
_Steals on his fire a glance, and fecret fmiles. 
And now a-fhort repaft prepar’d, they fed, 
‘Fill the keen rage of craving hunger fled’: 
Then to repofe withdrawn, apart they lay, 
And in foft fleep forgot the cares of day. 





NOTE &. 
ple, ftatue, or altar of Méercury upon it, and fo- 
called from that Deity — It has been written that 
Mercury being the meffenger of the Gods, in his 
frequent journeys cleared: the roads, and: when he 
found any ftones, he threw them in an heap out of 
the way, and thefe heaps were called Mercuries. 
The circumftancé of his clearing the roads is fome- 
what odd; but why might not Mercury, as well as 
{rivia, prefide over them, and have his images 
ere¢ted in public ways; becaufe he was fuppofed to 
frequent them as the meffenger of the Gods ? 


This book takes up no more time than the fpace- 
‘ofthe thirty-eighth day ; fo Telemachus reaches the 
lodge of Bumeus in the morning, a little after he 
difpatches Eumaus to Penelope, who returns in the 
evening of the fame day. The book in general is 
‘very beautiful in the original; the difcovery of 
Ulyffes to Telemachus is particularly tender and af- 
f-Ging, and has a great refemblance with that of 
Fofeph’s difcovery of iimfelfto his brethren, 
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“Felemachus returning to the city, relates to Penelope rhe fum of his travels.  Ulyfles is conduéted by 
Eumzus to the palace, where his old dog Argus acknowledges his mafter, after an abfence of twenjy 


years, ad dies with joy. 
whafe behaviour is deferibed. 


Eumeus returns into the country, and Ulyfles remains. aniong the fuitors, 





GOON as 4urora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with 

lawn ; : . 

In hafte the prince arofe, prepar’d.to part.; 

His hand impatient grafps. the pointed dart 
Fair on his fect the polifh’d fandals fhine, 

And thus‘he greets the mafter of the twine. 





NOTES. 

* There are two reafons for the return of Telema- 
chus; one, the duty a fon owes to a mother; the 
other, to findan opportunity to put in execution the 
defigns concerted with U/jfes: the poet therefore 
fhifts the fcene from the lodge to the palace. Te- 
lentachus takes not Udffes along with him, for fear 
he fhould raife fufpicion in the fuitors, that a perfon 
in a -beggar’s garb has fome fegret merit, to obtain 
the familiarity ofa king’s fon, and this. might be an 

~ eccafion of a difcovery.; whereas when Ulyffes after- 
wards appears amongit the fuitors, he is thought to 
be an entire flranger to Telemachus, which prevents 
all jealoufy, and gives them an opportunity to carry 
on their meafures, without any particular obferva- 
tion. Befides, “usmecus is full to be kept in igno- 
rance concerning the perfon of Ubffes ? Telemachus 


rofeate light the dewy . 


My friend adieu ; let this fhort ftay fuffice ; ’ 
I hafte to meet, my mother’s longing eyes, | } 
A.nd end her tears, her forrows, and her fighs. * 
But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 
This haplefs ftrangeér to the city lead ; 
By public bounty let him there be fed, 
And blefs the hand that {tretches forth the bread. 
To 
NOME, 
therefore gives him a plaufible reafon for his return ; 
namely, that his mother may no longer be in pain 
for his fafety: this likewife excellently contributes - 
to deceive Eumeus.. Now as the prefence of Ubfes 
in the.palace is abfolutely neceffary to bring.about 
the fuirors deftru€tion, Telemachus orders inthe 
to candué him thither, and by this method he comes 
as the friend and gueft of Aumaeus, not of Lelema- 
chus : moreover, this injun@ion was neceflary: 
Lumaus was a perfon of fuch generofity, that he 
would .have thought himfelf obliged to detain his 
guefl under his own care and infpeétion : nay, be- 
fore he puides him towards the’ palace, in the fequel 
of this book, he tells UAfés he does it folely in com- 
pliance with the order of Telemachus, and aéts con- 
trary to his own inclinations, 


Tue 





"To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes,* 

My will may covet, but ray pow’r denies, 

If this raife anger in the ftranger’s thought, 

‘The pain of anger punifhes the fault: 

‘The very tatht undifguis’d declare ? 

For what fo eafy as to be finceére ? es 
‘To this Uyfes. What the prince requires 
Of {wift removal, feconds my defires. 

To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort than the lonely field, 
Nor fits my age to till the labour’d lands, 

Or ftoop to tafks a rural lord demands. 

Adieu! but fince this ragged garb can bear 

So ill. th? inclemencies of morning air, 

A few hours fpace permit me here to flay ; 

My ftep: Eumeus fhall to town convey, 

With riper beams when Phebus warms the day. 
_ Thus he: nor aught Zelemuchus reply'd, , 
But left the manfion with a lofty ftride: 
Schemes of revenge his pond’ring breaft elate, 
Revolving deep the fuitors fudden fate. 

Arriving now before th’ imperial hall, 

He props his {pear againft the pillar’d wall; 
Then like a lion o’er the threfhold bounds ; 

The marble pavement with his ftep refounds: 
His eye firft glanc’d where Euryclea fpreads , 
With furry {poils of beafts the fplendid beds : 





NOTE Ss, 


* This might appear too free a declaration, if 


Telemachus had made it before he knew Ulyffes; for 
no circumftance could juftify him for uling any 
‘difregard toward the.poor and ftranger, according to 
the {trié nations, and the fandity, of the laws of 
hofpitality among the ancients: but as the cafe 


ftands, we are no. the leaft fhocked at the words of 


Telemachus, we know the reafon why he thus fpeaks: 

-it is to conceal Uses. He is fo far from fhewing 
any particular regard to’ him, that he treats him with 
a feverity in fome degrees contrary to the laws of 
hofpitality ; by adding, that if he complains of this 
hard ufage, the complaint will not redrefs but in- 
creafe his calamity. ; 

+ ‘This defcription’ prefents us with a noble idea 
of the beauty and ¢haftity of Penelope: her perfon 
refembles Venus, but Venus with the rhodef? air of 
Diana. When-Homer paints a beautiful face, or 
‘an engaging objeét, he chufes the fofteit vowels, and 
moft f{mooth and flowing femivowels: he never clog 
the pronunciation with rough founds, and a collifion 
of untunable confonants ; but every fyllable, every 
letter confpires to exhibit the beauty of the objeét hz 
endeavours to reprefent: there are no lefs than three 
and thirty vowels in two lines, and no morc than 
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| She faw, fhe wept, fhe ran with cager pace, 


And reach’d her maiter with a long embrace. - 
All crouded round the family appears, : 
With wrid entrancement, and ecitatic tears. 
Swift from above defcends the, royal Fair; 
(Her beauteous cheeks the ‘bhith of Venus wear, } 
Chaften’d with coy Diana's penfive air) 
Hangs o’er her fon; in‘his embraces dies; 
Rains kiffes on his neck, his face, his tyes: 
Few words fhe fpoke, tho’ much the had to fay, 
And {carce thofe few, for teats, could force their way. 
Light of my cyes! he comes! unhop’d-for joy! - 
Has heav?n from Pylss brought my lovely boy? 
So fiatch’d from all ourcares!——TelJ, haft thou known 
Thy father’s fate, and tell me all thy own. 
Oh dearelt, moft rever’d of wom :nkind! ° 
Ceafe «ith thofe tears to mclra manly mind, 
(Reply’d the prince) nor be our fates deplor’d, - 
From death and treafon to thy arms- reftor’d. 


Go bathe, and rob’d in white, afcend the tow’rs. 


With all thy handmaids thank th’ immortal pow’rs; 
To ev’ry God vow hecatombs to bleed, - 
And call Fove’s vengeance on their guilty deed. 
While to th’ affembled council I repair ; 
A ftranger fent by heav’n attends me there; £ 
My new-accepted gueft I hafte to find, 
Now to Pireus’ honour’d charge confign’d. 
NOTES. 
twenty-nine confonants, which make the verfes flow 
away with an agreeable fmoothnefs and harmony. 
Penelope, we fee, embraces her fon with the utmoft 
affe@tion: kiffing the lip was not the fafhion in the 
days of Homer. Penekpe here kiffes her fon’s eyes, 
and his head; that is, his cheek, or perhaps fore- 
head: and fAumaeus, in the preceding book, em- 
braces the hands, eyes, and head of Telemachus. 
But for the comfort of the ladies, we rejoice to 
obferve that all thefe were ceremonious kiflfes from 
a mother to a fon, or from an inferior to a fupe- 
rior: this therefore is no argument that lovers thus 
embraced, nor ought it to be brought as a reafon 
why the prefent manner of falutation fhould be ab- 
rogated. 

{ There isa vein of fincere piety that runs through 
the words and aQions of Telrmachus: he has no 
fooner delivered his mother from her uneafy appre- 
henfions concerning his fafety, but he proceeds to 
another act of virtue towards Theoclymenns, whom 
ue had taken into his proteétion: he performs his 
duty towards men and towards the Gods. It is by 
his direQlion that Penedpe offers up her devotions for 
fuecefsy qnd thanks for his return, It is he who pre- 
feribes the manner of it; namely, by wafhing the 
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- ‘The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 


She bath’d; and rob’d in white, with all her train, 


To ev'ry God vow’d hecatombs to bleed, _ 
- And call’d F:ve’s vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm’d with his lance the prince then paft the 


: te 5 

‘Two dene behind, a faithful guard, await : 
Pallas his form with grace divine improves : 
The gazing crowd admires him as he moves: 
Him, gath’ring round, the haughty fuitors greet 
With fembiance fair, but inward deep deceit. 
heir falfe addreffes gen’rous he deny’d, 
Paft on, and fat by faithful Adentor’s fide; 
With Antiphus, and Halitherfes fage, 
(His father’s counfellors, rever’d for age.) 
Of his own fortunes, and Uh/fes’ fame, 
Much afk’d the feniors ; till Pieus came. 

- The ftranger-gueft purfu’d him clofe behind ; 
Whom when Telemachus beheld, hie join’d. 
He, (when Pireus afk’d for flaves to’ brin 
‘The gifts and treafures of the Spartan king) 
‘Thus thoughtful anfwer’d: Thofe we thall not move, 
Dark and unconfcious of the will of Jove: 
We know not yet the full event of all: 
Stabb’d in his palace if your prince mutft fall, 
Us, and our houfe if treafon mutt o’erthrow, 
Better a friend poffefs them, than a foe: 
If death to thefe, and vengeance heav’n decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not elfe, to me. 
Till then, retain the gifts. ‘The hero faid, 
And in his hand the willing ftranger led. : 
Then dif-array’d, the fhining bath they fought, 
With unguents {mooth, of polith’d marble wrought ; 
Obedient handmaids with affiftant toil 

. Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 





NOTE S§&. 


hands, in token of purity of mind required by thofe 
who fupplicate the Deities ; and by putting on clean 
garments, to fhew the reverence and regard with 
‘which their fouls ought to be poflett when they ap- 
pear before the Gods. Weare not fenfible that the 
ja{t ceremony is often mentioned in other parts of 
Homer» yet we doubt not but it was praQifed upon 
all religious fulemnitics. The moral of the whole 
is, that piety is a fure way to viGory; Telemachus 
uppears every where a good man, and for this reafon 
he becomes at leaft an happy onc ; and his calamities 
contribute to his glory. 

* Penelope had requelted Lelemachus to give her 
an account of his voyage to Pyle, and of what he had 
heard concerning . Uffis. He then waved the dif- 
courfe, becaufe: the queen was in pubtic with her 
female attendants: by this condu& the poet fuflains 









-acts like a wife man, 
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Then o’er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And frefh from ‘bathing, to their feats withdrew. 
The golden ew’r a nymph attendant brings, 


-Replenith’d from the pure, tranflucent {prings - 


With copious ftreams that golden ew’r fupplies 
A filver laver of capacious tee, ‘ 
They wath: the table, in fair order fpread, 
Is pil’d with viands and the ftrength of bread,. 
Full oppofite, before the folding gate, 
The penfive mothet fits in humble ftate: 
Lowly fhe fat, and with dejected view 
The fleecy threads herivory fingers drew. 
The prince and ftranger fhar’d the genial feaft, 
Til now the rage of thirft and hunger ceaft. 
When thus the queen. My fon! my only 
. friend! 
Say, to my mournful couch fhall I afcend r* 
The couch deferted now a length of years; 
he couch’ for ever water'd with my tears) 
Say wilt thou not (ere yet the fuitor-crew 
Return, and riot fhakes our walls a-new) 
Say wilt thou not the leaft account afford? 
The leaft glad tidings of my abfent lord? 

To her the youth. We reach’d the Pylian plains;, 
Where Nefor, thepherd of his people, reigns. 
All arts of tendernefs to him are known, 
Kind to Uhyes’ race as to his own 7 
No father with a fonder grafp of joy, 

Strains to his bofom his long-abfent boy. 

But all unknown, if yet Ubffes breathe, 

Or glide a {pe€tre in the realms beneath > 

For further fearch, his rapid ficeds tranf{port 
My lengthen’d-journey to the Spartan court. 
There Argive Helen I beheld, whofe charms + 
(So heav’n decreed) engag’d the great in arms. 


My: 
NOTES. 


both their charagers ; Penelope is impatient to hear: 
of Ubffes, and this agrees with the affe@ion of a ten- 
der wife ; but the difcovery being unfeafonable, Tele. 
machus forbears to fatisfy her curiofity ; in which he. 
Here fhe gently reproaches 
him for not fatisfying her impatience concerning, 
her hufband; fhe infinuates that it is a piece of 
cruclty to permit her ftill to grieve, when it is in, 
his power to give her comfort ; and this induces him. 
to gratify her defires.; It ought to be obferved, that, 
Homer chufes a proper time for this relation 3 it was 
neceffary that the fuitors fhould be ignorant of the. 
flory of Ubfes ; Telemachus therefore makes it when, 
they are withdrawn to their fports, and when none 

were prefent but friends. 
+ We may here take notice of the candid beha.. 
viour of Zelemachus with refpect to Helen: fhe had 
received” 
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‘My caufe of coming told, he thus rejoin’d; 
“And ftill his words live perfe@ in my mind. 


Heav’ns ! would a foft, inglorious daftard 


/ train * ’ 

An abfent hero’s nuptial joys prophane! 

So with-her young, amid the woodland -fhades, 
A tim’rous hind the Hon’s court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal Jair her tender fawns, 

And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns 3 
Mean-time returning, with remorfelefs {way 
The monarch favage rends the panting prey: 
With equal fury, and with equat fame, 
Shall great Uhffes re-affert Kis claim. 

' O Fove! fupreme! whom men and Gods revere; 
And thou whofe lufire gilds the rolling fphere! 
‘With pow’r. congenial join’d, propitious aid 
The chief adopted by the martial maid! 

Such to our wih the warrior foon reftore,, 
As when, contending-on the Lefbianm fhore,. 
His prowefs Philomelides confett, 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor bleft = 

. Then foon th” invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Their love prefumptuous fhall by death atone. 
Now what you queftion of my ancient friend, 
With truth [ anfwer; thou the truth attend. 
Learn what [ heard thet fea-born feer relate;, 
Whofe eye can pierce the dark recefs of fate.. 
Sole in an ifle, imprifon’d by the main, 

The fad furvivor of his num’rous train, 





NOTES 


received him courteoufly, and he teftifies his grati- 
tude, by afcribing the calamities fhe drew upon her 
country to the decree of heaven, not to her immo- 
defty: this is particularly decent in the mouth of 
Lelemachus, becaufe he is now acquainted with his 
father’s return; otherwife he could not have men- 
tioned her name but to her difhonour, who had been 


the occafion of his death. 


* 'Thefe verfes are repeated from the fourth 
Odsffey sand are not without a good effect, they 
cannot fail of comforting Penelope, by affuring her 
that Uhfes is alive, and reftrained' by Cahp/o invo 
Iuntarily; they give her hopes of his return, and 
the fatisfaGion of hearing his glory from the mouth 
The concifenefs of Telemachus is 
likewife remarkable ; he recapitulates in thirty-cight 
lines the fubje&t of almoft three books, the third, the 
fourth, and fifth ; he fele&ts.every circumftance that 
can pleafe Penelope, and drops thofe that would’ give 


of Menelaus. 


her. pain. 
+ Proteus: 


+ It is with great pees that the poet here 
xe is a perfon that has no 


introduces Theoclynenis y 
4. 





Olyfjes Vies ; detain’d by magic charms, 
And preft unwilling in Cadp/e’s arms. 
No failors there, no veffel to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way ——~ 
This told 4/d-s, and he told no more. 
Thence fafe I -voyag’d to my native fhore. 
He ceas’d ; nor made the penfive queen reply, 


| But droop’d her head, and drew a fecret figh. 


When Theoclymenus the feer began: ¢ 

O fuff'ring confort of the fulf’ring man! : 

What human knowledge could, thofe kings might 
- telly - 

But I the fecrets of high heav’n reveal. 


' Before the firft of Gods be this declar’d, 


Before the board whofebleffings we have fhar’d ; 


' Witnefs the genial rites, and witnefs all 


This houfé holds facred in her ample wall !. 
Ev’n now this inftant, great Ujffés lay’d . 
At reft, or wand’ring in: his country’s fhade; 
Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view, 
Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due, 
Of this fure auguries the Gods beftow’d, _~ 
When firft our veffel anchor’d'in your road: 
Succeed’ thofe omens heav’n! (the queen: rejoin’d¥ 
So fhall our bounties fpeak a grateful mind:; 
And ev’ry envy’d happinefs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend: 
Thus ¢commun’d they : while in the marble court 


(Scenes of their infolence) the lords refort ; 
Athwart 





NO T E 8S. 


.dire&t relation. to the ftory of the Ody, yet be- 


caufe he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites hinr 
very artificially with it, that he may not oh to 
no purpofe, and as an ufclefs ornament. e here 
fpeaks as an Augur, anc what he utters contri- 
butes to the perfeverance of Penelope in rx fifting the 
addreffés of the fuitors, by affuring her of the return: 
of Uhffes ; and confequently in tothe degree Theo- 
clymenus promotes the principal ation. But ir may: 
be fhict, if it was neceilary that Penelspe thould be 
informed'of his return, why docs not Felemachus af- 
fure her of it, who was fully acquainted with the: 
trnth ? The anfwer is, that Penelope is not to be fully 
informed, But only encouraged by a general hape 
Fheorlymenus {peaks from his art, which may poflibly: 
be liable to error; but Zelemachus mutt have fpoken 
trom knowledge, which would, have been contrary 
to the injunction of U4ffes, and might have proved: 
fatal by an unfeafonable difcovery: it was therefore 
judicious in the poet to put the alfurance of tne re- 
turn of UA/és into the mouth of Lheoclymenus,, and! 
not of Telemachus. 
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Athwart:the fpacious {quare each tries his art* 
~ "To whirl the difk, or aim the miffile dart. 
Now did‘the hour of {weet repait arrive, 
And from the field the vidtim flocks they drive; 
Méedou the herald (one who pleas’d them beft, 
- Andhonour’d with a portion of their feaft) 
“Lo bid the banquet interrupts their play. 
Swift to the hall they hafte; afide they lay 
‘Their garments, and fuccin, the victims flay. 
Then theep and goats and briftly porkers bled, 
And the proud f{teer was o’er the marble fpread. 
While thus the copious banwuet they provide ; 
Along the road converfing fide by fide, 
Proceed Uf/es and the faithful fwain: 
"When thus Zweus, -gen’rous and humane. - 
To town, obfervant of our lord’s bcheft, 
Now let us fpeed; my friend, no more my gueft! 
“Yet like myfelf-I with’d thee here preferr’d, 
‘Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. $ 


} 


; NOT E>. 

* Though the fuitors were abanioned to luxury, 
‘vice, and intemperance, yet they exercife themfelves 
in laudable fports: they tofs the quoit, or throw the 
javelin, which are Bett heroic diverfions, and form 
‘the hody into ftrength and aétivity. nis is owing. 





to the virtue of the age, not the perfons: fuch fports ’ 


were fafhionable, and therefore ufed by the fuitors, 
and not becaufe they were heroic. However the 
may inftruét us never to give ourfelves up to idlenefs 
and inaction ; but to make our very diverfions fub- 
fervient to nobler views, and turn a pleafure into a 
‘virtue. : 

+ We may obferve that the chara&ter of Adedon 
is very particular; he is ar the fame time a fa- 
vourite of the fuitors, and ‘Telemachus, perfons en- 
tirely oppofite in their intereft. It feldom happens 
any man‘can pleafe two parties, without aéting an 
infincere part: Alficus was indeed equally accepta- 
ble to the two factions of Cafur and Pompey, but 
it was becaufe he feemed neutral, and aéted as if 
they were both his friends; or rather he was a man 
of fuch eminent virtues, that they efteemed it an 
honour to have him thought their friend. Afomer 
every where reprefents Medon as a perfon of integ- 
rity; he is artful but not criminal : no doubt but he 
made all compliances, that confifted with probity, 
with the fuitors difpofitions; by this method he faved 
‘Penelope more efteQually than if he had thew’da more 
rigid virtue. He made himfelf matter of their hearts 
by an infinuating behaviour, and was a {py upon 
thcir ations. . 

t Such hetle traits as thefe are very delightful; 
for the reader knowing that the perfon to whom 





But much to raife my mafter’s wrath-I fear; 

The wrath of princes éver is fevere. 

Then heed his will, and be our journey made 

While the broad beams of Pha:bus are difplay’d, . 

Or ere brown ev’ning {preads-heér chilly thade. § . 
‘Juft thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin’d) 

And fuch as fuits the di€tates of my mind. 

Lead on: but help me to fome ftaff to ftay 

My feeble itep, fince rugged is the way. : 
Acrofs his fhoulders, then, the fcrip he flung, 

Wide patch’d, and faften’d, by atwifted thong, 

A ftaff Eumaus gave. Along the way 

Chearly they fare: behind, the keepers ftay ; 

Thefe with their watchful dogs (a conftant guard) |{ 

Supply his abfence, and attend the -herd. ; 

And now his city ftrikes the monarch’s eyes, 

Alas! how chang’d! a man of miferies ; 

_Propton a ftaff, a beggar old and bare, 

In rags difhoneft flutt’ring with the air! 















J : 


Now 





. NOTES, ; 
this offer is made, is Uhffas, cannot fail of being di- 
verted to fee the honeft and loyal Zuinaus promifing 
to make his mafter and king the keeper of his herds 
or flalls ; and this is offered as a piece of good fortune 


or ao S 

§ We may gather from thefe words, that the time 
of the aétion of the Od/ey was in the end of autumn, 
or beginning of winter, when the mornings and 
evenings are cold: thus U/es, in the beginning of 
this book makes the coldne{s of the morning an ex- 
cufe for not going with. Telemachus ; his rags being 
but an ill defence againft it: and here Aumaeus men- 
tions the coldnefs of‘ the evening, as a reafon why 
they fhould begin their journey in the heat of the 
day ; fo.that it was now probably about ten of the 
clock, and they arrive at /thaca at noon: from hence 
we may conjecture, that the lodge of Eumeus was 
about five or fix miles from the city ; that is, about. 
a two hours walk. 

|| It is certain that if thefe little particulars had. 
been omitted, there would have been no chafin in 
the conncétion ; but flill they are a kind of painting, 
in which thefe herdfmen and dogs are the natural 
ornaments. It is obfervable that Homer gives us an 
exaddranght of the country; he fets before us ina 
ni€ture, the city, the circular grove of poplars ad- 
jacent, the fountain falling from a rock, and the 
alter facred to the nymphs, ercéted on the point of 
it. Weare as it were tranfported into Zthaca, and 
travel with Ulyfes and Lumens: Homer verilies the 
obfervation of Horace above all pocts; namely, that 
poctry is painting. a 
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Now pals’ d the rugged road, they journey down 
The cavern’d way defcending tothe town, - 
Where, from the rock, with liquid lapfe diftills _ 
A limpid fount; that {pread in parting rills 
It’s current thence to ferve the city brings: 
An ufeful work ! adorn’d by ancient kings. 
Neritus, Ithacus, Poly&ar tuere * 
In fculptur'd ftone immortaliz’ d their care, 
In marble urns receiv'’d it from above, 
And fhaded with a green furrounding grove ; 
Where filver alders, in high arches twin’d, 
Drink the cool ftream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, fequefter’d to the nymphs, is fecn 
A molly aitar, deep embower’d in green ; 
Where conftant vows by travellers are pay’d, 
And holy horrors folemnize the fhade. 

Here with his goats, (not vow’d to facred flame, 
But pamper’d luxury) Melanthius came 5 
Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 
Hecy’d the ftranger, and imperious Ipoke. 

‘The good old proverb how this pair fulfil ! ! 
One rogue is ufher to another fill. 
Heaw’n with a fecret principle endu’d 
Mankind, to feck the:r own fimilitude. 
Where goes the fwine- herd with that ill-look’d guelt? 
That giant- glutton, dreadful at a feat! 
Full many a 1 pot have thofe broad fhoulders worn, 
From ev’ry great man’s gate repuls’d with {corn ; 
To no brave prize afpir’d the wortllefs fwain, 
"Twas but for {traps he afk’d, and afk’d in vain. 
To beg, than work, he better underflands ; 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands. 
Tor any office could the flave be good, 
To cleante the fold, or help the Kids to food, 
Tf any labour thofe big joints could learn, 
Some whey, to wath his bowels, he might carn. 
To cringe, to whine, his tdic hands to [pread, 
Tsall, by which that gracclels maw is fed. 





NOT ES. 

* Public benefactions demand public honours rishail 
and ack nowled arent 3 for thisreafin PLeaer makes 
an henourable mention of thefe three brothers. 
Ithaca was a Crvall ifland, and deflitute of plenty of 
frefh water; this fountain therefore was 2 public 
good to the whole region about ity and has given 
irnmortality to the authors of it, hey were the 
fons of Prerelaus 5 Lthaeus gave namie to the cain. 
try, Neviteas to a mount: in, and J? wiper ae toa pl we 
CG Dig Polyeta ium, 

Shunney excelle ntly fullains the character of 
Ubi yy heis aman of paticnce, and matter of all | 
his paflions; he is here miffed by one of his own 
fervants, yetis fs far from returning the tojury, chet 
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Yet hear me! if thy apatene but dare 
Approach yon walls, I prophecy. thy fare: 
Dearly, full dearly thale thou buy thy bread 
With inany a footf{too] thund’ring at thy head, 
He thus: nor infolent of word alone, 
Spurn’d with his ruftic heel his king unknown ; 
Spurn’d, but not mrov’d: he, like a pillar ftood, 
Nor ftirr’d an inch, contemptuous, frorn the ruad : 
Doubtful, ‘or with his ttaff to {trike him dead, 
Or greet the pavement with his worthlefs head, 
Short was that doubt ; to quell his rage inur’d, 
The hero ftuod felf- conquer *d, and endur’d. + 
But hateful of the wretch, Eumeus heav’d 
His hands obte ting, and this pray’ rconceivd. 
Daughters of “Fsve! who from th’ ztherial bow’rs 
Defecnd to fwell the fprings, and fecd the flow’rs! 
Nymphs of this fountain ! to whofe facred names 
Our rural viims mount in blazing flames ! 
To whom Cirffes* piety preferr’d: 
Vhe yearly firitlings of hisHock and herd; 
Sueceed my wifh ; your votary reftore : 
Oh be fome God his convoy to our fhore ! 
Due pains fhall punifh then this flave’s offence, . 
Andhumble all his airs of infolence, 
Who proudly ftalking, -leaves the herds at larg>, 
Commences courtier, "and neglects his charge. 
What mutters he ? (AVckenthius nap rejoins) 
This crafty mifcreant big with dark defigns ? 
‘The day fhall come; nay, *tis already ne ate 
When flave | to fell thee at a eee too dea 
Mutt be my care; and hence tran{port ey 6 "er, 
(A load and feandal to this happy thore.) i 
Oh ! that as furcly great sfpodl’s dart, 
Or fome brave futor’s fword, might pierce the heart 
OF the peat fon 5 as that we (and this hour 
In Jatting fafety from. the father’s pow’r. 
So fpoke the wretch 5 but fhunning farther fray, 


| Lurn’d his proud itep, and left them on their way. 
capa 
oOo are 





No ib ho oof : 
he flifies the fenfeoftt, “without {peaking one word: 
itis rue he is ck frtbe.t ais having a comlict in his 
foul; Dut this is no derogation to his charalter: 
not to feel Itke a man, is “nlenlibility, 
but to repreds the eniotions of the heart, anicl heep 
the aowithin the’ borads of mouderadon, this argues 
wih mn, andturns an jajury into a virtue and glory. 
hore is an excellent contrall between the benevo- 
lent aan, dotone dhedaihias Brune 
ws relents the outage of és wlfosiy vethan Coy ay 
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patron lord, * 
ty heap’d the board. 
vft-circling in the fky, 
valy minitrelfy 5 
nun the {rain 2) 







. yates te the Lyre 
yds thea’d, Chon a i 
AYol roay this palaces adieiration claim, 
sadvelp ndentto the mafter’s fame! 
UV invperial fhucture fla: 
hopourr, andthe town commands: 
il. z the courts inclofe, + 

























Par other Cares is dvvelicrs now eraploy 5 

‘Phe throne’ allorsbly, and the featl ef joy: 

bike che finukes of facritice afpire, 

And hear (what araces ev’ry feali) the lyre. 
Chen thus fuecus. Judge we which were belt ; 

Aonidit von sevciiers a faudden guelt 

Chef you tomingle, while behind I fay? 

Or fit ent ring introduce the way ? 

Wait for afpace without, but wait not long; 

"his is the boule of violer.ce and wrong: 

Some rude in felt.thy rev’rend age may- bear ; 

For like their lawlets lords, the fervants are. 


















NOT b 

* We may gather from hence the truth of an 
obfervation formerly made, that Melanthius, Eume- 
us, &c. were perfons of diftin€lion, and their 
ollices pofts of honour : we feo Melanthius, who had 
charge of the goats of Us/fes, is a companion for 
princes. "Vhe reafon why Adelanthius in particular 
allociates himfelf with Aurynachus is, an intrigue 
which than prince holds with Adelantho his Sifter, as 
appears from the following book. There is a con- 
sederacy and Ieague between them, and we find they 
all fuffer condign punifhinent in the end of the 
Oailfy. 

+ We-have here a very particular draught, or 
plan, of the palace of UAfJes s itis a kind of caltle, 
ar once defigned for ftrength and magniicence. 
Efomer avtfulty introduces Urffer {lrnek with won- 
der atthe beauty of the palace; this is done to con- 
firm Aes in the opinion that UA/fes is really the 
beggar he appears to be, and a perfect flranger 
wmeny the /ébacaus, Thus alfo when ke complains 
of hunger, he fpeaks the language of a beyyar, to 
vertuade mens that he takes his journcy to the 
court, folely oul of want and hunger. 

Vhis whole epiiode has fallen under the  rieli- 
cule of the crittes.  Jtmult be allowed, that Cucha 
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Juitis, O friend! thy cantion, and adtecd 

(Keply’d the chief) to no.ueh edful breait ; 

The wrongs and injuries of hef? manktid 

Frefh to my fenfe, and always ia roy miad. 

The bravely patient to ne fortune yicldis : 

On rollins oceans, and in fighting field:, 

we Tpafl, and many a fiern debaic 3 

And now -in-herebler ftene fubrhit to fate. 

What cannot Fear? the belt ihe will expofe, 

And I am learn‘d in all her train of woes 3 

She fills with navies, hefts, and loud alarnis 

Theiva, the land, and thakes the world with arms!. 
‘Thus, near ihe gates conferring as they drew, 

Argus, the deg, his ancient mafier knew 34 

He, net unconfciouws of the voice, and tread, 

found iis car, and rears his head. 

Bred by Uiyfe’s, wourith’d at his board, 

But ah! not fated long to pleafe his lord! 

Tohim, his fwiftnefs and his ttrength were vain ; 

The voice of glory call’d him o'er the main. 

Till then in ev'ry Sylvan chace renown’d, 

With drgus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 

With him the youth purfu'd the goat or fawn, 

Or trac’d the mazy Icveret o’er the lawn. 

Now left to man’s ingratitude he lay, 

Un-hous’d, neglected, in the public way ; 
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NO kT ES. 

familiar epifode could not have been properly intro- 
duced into the J/Ha/: it is writ jn a nobler ftyle, 
and diftinguifhed by a boldnefs of fentiments and 
diGion ; whereas the Od/Jey defcends to the fami- 
liar, andis calcnlated more for common than heroic 
life. What omer fays of Argus is very natural, 
and we do not know any thing more beautiful or 
more affc@ing in the whole poem : we dare appeal 
to every perfan’s judgment, if Argus be not as jufily 
and peeperly reprefented, as the nobleft figure in it. 
But how is the obje€tion concerning the dunghill to 
be anfwered? We muft have recourfe to the fimplici- 
ty of manners amongft the ancients, who thought 
nothing mean, that was of ufe todife. Sthaca was 
a barren country, full of rocks and mountains, and 
owcd it’s fertility chictly to cultivation, and for this 
reafon fuch circumfantial cares were neceflary. Ht 
is true fuch a defesiption now is more proper for a 
peafant than a king, but anciently it was no dif- 
gvace for aking to perform with his own hands, 
What is how left only to peafants, We read ofa 
Hater taken from the plough, and why may not 
aking as well manure his ficldas plough it, without 
recoling from his dignity ? 
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“And where oa/heaps the rich manure was fpread, 
Obfcene with reptiles, took his fordid bed.’ 

Hz knew his lord; he knew, and ftrove to mect, 
-In vain he flrove, to crawl, and kifs his fect 3* 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his cars, ‘his syes 
Salute his mafter, and confefs his joys. 

Soft pity touch’d'the mighty mailer’s foul 5 + 

+ Adown his.check a tear unbidden {tole, 
Stole unperceiv’d 3 he turn’d his head, and dry’d 
‘The drop humane: then thus impafiion’d cryd. 

What noble beaft in this abandon’d {tate 

Lies here all helplefs at Uses’ gate? 

His bulk and beauty fpeak no vulgar praife ; 

If, ashe feems, he zuas in better days, 

Some carchis age deferves : or was he priz’d 

For worthlefs beauty ? therefore now defpis’d ? 

Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of fate, 

And always cherith’d by their friends, the great. 
Not Argus fo, (Gumeeus thus rejoin’d) 

But ferwd a mafler of a nobler kind, 

Wo never, never fhall behoid him more ! 

Long, long fince perith’d ona.dittant fhore! 

Oh had you {een him, vig’rous, bold and young, 

Swift asa ftag, and asa lion {trong ; 


NOTES. ; 

* Itmay feem that this circumftance was inferted - 
cafually, or at leaft only to fhew the age and in- 
firmity of Argus: but there is a further intent.in it:’ 
af the dog had ran to Uses and fawned upon him, 
it would have raifed a {trong fufpicien -in Ltumaeus 
that he was not fuch a ftranger to the [thacans as he 
pretended, but fome perfon_in difguife ; and ‘this, 
might have occafioned an unfeafonable difcovery. 

+ We confefs ourfelves touched with the tender- 
nefs of thefe tears in Uhjjes ; we would willingly 
think that they proceed from a better principle than 
the weaknefs of human néture, and are an inftance 
of a really virtuous and .compaflionate difpolition.. 
Good men are eafily moved fo tears: in our judgment,. 
Uhffes appears more amiable while he weeps over : 
his faithful dog, than When he drives an army of 
cnemics before him: that fhews him to be a great: 
hero, thisa good man. 

| ‘Phis is a very remarkable fentence, and com-- 
monly found to be truc. Servitude, be it ever fo 
jufly eftablifhed, is a kind of prifon, wherein the 
foul’ fhrinks in fome meafure, and diminifhes by 
conitraint: it has the fame effect with the boxes in 
which dwarfs are inclofed, which not only hinder 
the body from it’s growth, but make it lefs by the 
conftriétion. It is obfervable that all the great’ 
orators flourifhed in republics, and indeed what is 
there that raifes the fouls of great men more than_ 
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Him no fell favage on the plain withftood, 

None *feap’d him, boafom’d in the gloomy wood ; 
His cye how piercing, and his fcent how struc, 
Yo wind the vapour in the tainted dew ! 

Such, when Uhfes. left his natal coaft ; 

Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loft! 
‘Vhe women keep the gen’rous creaiure bare, 

A fleck and idie race is ail their care ; 

The matter gone, the fervants what reflrains ? 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns ? 
Fove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 


§ Makes mana flave, takes half his worth awar. 


This faid, the honett herdfman {trode before: 
The muling menarch paufes at the door : 


§ Che dog whom fate had g-anted to behold 


His lord, when twenty-tedious years had roll d, 
Takes alaft look, and having feen him, dies; 


“| So clos’d for ever faithful Argus’ eyes 1§ 


And now Telemachus, the firft of all, 


4 Obferv’d Limeus ent’ring in the hall ; 


Diftant he faw, acrofs the fhady dome; ~ : 


f Then gavea fign, and’beckon’d him to come: 
f Where ltood an empty feat, where late was plac’d 


Jn order due, ‘the fteward of the feaft, 
(Who 
: NOTES 
liberty ? In other governments men commonly be~ 


come, inflead of orators, pompous flatterers: amen 


born in fervitude may be capable of other fciences 5 
but no flave can ever be an orator; for while the 
mind is depreffed and broken by flavery, it will never 
dare to think or fay any thing bold and noble ; all 
the vigour evaporates, and It remains as it were con- 
finedina prifon. However this aphorifin is to be 
underftood only generally, not univerfally.; Aumceus 
who utters it is an inftance to the-centrary, who re- 
tains his virtue in a ftate of fubjection ; and Plato 
fpeaks to the fame purpofe, afferting that fome 
flaves have been found of-fuch virtue, as to be pre- 
ferred to a fon or-a brother; and have often preferveil 
their maflers and their families. : 

§ It has been a quettion what occafioned the 
death of Argus, at the infant he faw Uhyffes : Lufla- 
thins imputes it to the joy he felt at the fipht of his 
mafter. But there has another obje€lion been {tat 
ed againfl Lomer, for alcribing fo long a Tfe as 
twenty years to Argus, and that dogs never furpats 
the fifteenth year; but this is an error; Ariffetle 
affirms, that fome dogs live two and twenty, and 
other naturalifts fubferibe to his judgment. Other 
writers agree, that fome dogs live ewenrty-four 
years, and the tranflator has known one thai dicd 
at twenty-two, big with puppics. 
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(Who now was bufied carving round the board) 

Huamaus took, and plac’d it near his lord. 

Before him jnftant was the banquet fpread, 

And the bright bafket pil’d with loaves of bread. 
Next came UsfJés, lowly at the door, 

A figuye defpicable, old, and: poor. 

In fqualid vefts with many a gaping rent, 

Propt on a ftaff, and trembling as he went. 

Then, refling on the threfhold of the gate, . 

Againft a cyprefs pillar lean’d his weight; 

(Smooth’d by the workmen to a polifh’d plain) 

The thoughtful fon beheld, and call’d his {wain. 
Thefe viands, and this bread, Lumeus! bear, 

And let yon mendicant our plenty fhare: 

Then let him circle round the fuitors board, 

And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 

Bold let him afk, encourag’d thus by me ;. 

How ill, alas! do want and fhame agrce ?* 
His lord’s command the faithful fervant bears ; 

The feeming beggar anfwers with bis pray’rs. 

Ble ft be Letemachus! in ev'ry deed 

Infpire him, Hove! in ev’ry with fuccecd ! 

This faid, the portion from his fon convey’d 

With files receiving on his {crip he lay’d. 

Long as the minftrel fwept the founding wire, 

Ele icd, and ceas‘d when filence held the lyre. 





NOTES. 

* We are not to imagine that Homer is here re- 
commending immodefly ; but to underfland him as 
{peaking of a decent ailurance, in oppofition to a 
faulty fhame or bafhfulnefs. 

+ This isa circumftance that occurs almoft in 

‘every .book of the Odjffey, and Pal/as has been 
thought to mean no more than the inherent wifdom 
of UAffes, which guides all his a€tions upon all 
emergencies : it is not impollible but the poet might 

‘ intend to inculcate, that the wifdom of man is the 
gift of heaven, anda blefling from the Gods. We 
have already obferved, that Fomer rakes ufe of ma- 
chines fomctimes merely for ornament ; this place 
js an inftance of it: here is no aétion cf an un- 
cominon nature’ performed, and yet Padlas dire&ts 
Uiger. Whenever the heroes of Homer execute 
any prodigious exploit of valour, he continually in. 
troduces a Deity, who aflifls in the performance o! 
it; but it is alfo trug that to thew the dependance 
of man upen the affiftance of heaven, he frequently 
afcribes the common aidlates of wifdom to the God- 
defs of it. If we take the a€ here infpircd by 
Mincros, as itlics nakedly in Homer, it is no more 
than a bare command to beg; an a@, that needs 
not the wiflom of a Gacdels to command: but we 
are to underfland it as a dirc€lion 10 UAfes how to 


Soon as'the fuitors from the banquct rofe, + 
Minerva prompts the man of mighty wocs 

To tempt their bounties with a fuppliant’s art, 
And learn the gen’rous from th’ ignoble heart 5 
‘(Not but his foul, refentful as humane, _ 
Dooms to full vengeance all th’ offending train) ¢ 
With {peaking eyes, and voice of plaintive found, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. § 
The proud feel pity, and relief beftow, 

With fuch an image touch’d of human woe; 
Inquiring all, their wonder they confefs, 

And eye the man, majeftic in diftrefs. 

While thus they gaze and queftion with their eyes, 
The bold A¢elanthius to their thought replies. 

My lords! this ftranger of gigantic port 
The good &umaus uther’d to your court. 
Full well I mark’d the features of his face, 
Tho’ all unknown his clime, or noble race. 

And is this prefent, fwineherd! of thy hand? 
Bring’ft thou thefe vagrants to infeft the land ? 
(Returns Antinous with retorted eye) 

“Objeats uncouth! to check the genial joy. 

Enough of thefe our court already grace, 

Of giant ftomach, and of famifh’d face. 

Such guefls Eumeus to his country brings, 

To fhare our feaft, and lead the life of kings. a 
o 





NOTES. 


behave before the fuitors upon his firft appearance, 


how to carry on his difguife fo artfully as to prevent 
all fufpicions, and take his meafures fo effeQually as 
to work his own re-eftablifhment : inthis light, the 
command becomes worthy of a Goddefs ; the a& 
of begging is the only method by which he carries 
on his defign ; the confequence of it is the main 
point inview, namely, the fuitors deftru€tion. The 
reft is only the ftratagem, by which he obtains the 
victory. 

t A fingle virtue, or aét of humanity, is nota 
fufficient atonement for a whole life of infolence and 
opprefiion ; fo that although fome of the fuitors 
fhould be found Icfs guilty than the reft, yet they are 
ftill too guilty to deferve impunity. 

§ Homer inferts this particularity to fhew the 
complying nature of UAfes in al: fortunes; it is his 
diQinguifhing chara@er in the firft verfe of the 
Odffey, and it is vifible incvery part of it. He is 
an artilt in the trade of beguing, and knows how to 
become the lowell, as well as the higheft Mation. 
Homer adds, that the fuitors were flruck with won- 
der at the fight of VAffes. This is a compliment 
Flomer pays to his hicro to reprefent his port and 
figure to be fuch, as though a beggar, track choo 
with aftonifhment. 
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To whom the hofpitable fwain rejoin’d':" 
Thy paffion, prince, belies thy knowing mind. 
Who calls, from diftant nations to his own, 
The poor, diftinguifh’d by their wants alone ? 
Round the wide world are fought thofe men divine, 
Who public ftruétures raife, or who defign ; * 
Thofe to whofe eyes the Gods their ways reveal, 
Or blefs with falutary arts to heal ; . 
But chief to poets fuch refpeét belongs, 
By rival nations courted for their fongs 3 
Thefe ftates invite, and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as.the fun difplays his vital fire. 
Tt is not fo with want! how few that feed 
A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ? 
Unjuft to me andl all that ferve the flate, 
To love Uhfes is to raife.thy hate. 
For me, fuffice the approbation won 
Of my great miltrefs, and her god-like fon. 
To him Telemachus. No more incenfe 
The man by nature prone to infolence: 
Injurious minds jult anfwers but provoke 
Then turning to Axtinous, thus he fpoke. 
Thanks.to thy care! whofe abfolute command 
"Thus drives the ftranger from our court and land. 
Heav'n blefs it’s owner with a better mind ! 
From envy free, to charity inclin’d. : 
This both Penelope and I afford : 
Then, prince! be bounteous of Uses’ board. 
‘To give another's is thy hand fo flow ? 
So much more feet, to fpoil, than to beftow ? 
Whence, great Telemachus! this lofty ftrain ? 
Antinous cries with infolent difdain) 
ortions like mine if ev’ry fuitor gave, 
Our walls this twelvemonth fhould not fee the flave. 
' He fpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond’rous footftool, fhook it at his lord. 





NOTES. 

* ‘This is an evidence of the great honour ancient- 
ly paid to perfons eminent in mechanic arts: the 
architeét, and public artifans, are joined with the 
prophet, phyfician, and poet, who were efteemed 
almoft with a religious veneration, and looked upon 
as public bleflings. Honour was anciently given 
to men in proportion to the benefits they brought to 
fociety: a ufelefs great man isa burthen to the earth, 
while the meancft artifan is beneficial to his fellow- 
creatures, and ufeful in his generation. * 

+ Uhffes here aéts with a prudent diflimulation ; 
he pretends not to have underltood the irony of dx- 
tinous, nor to have obferved his preparation to {trike 
him: and therefore proceeds as if he apprehended 
no danger. This at once fhews the patience of 
Uhfiis who is inured to fufferings, and gives founda- 
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He fill’d his fcrip, and to the threfhold fped; 
But firlt before Antincus ftop’d, and faid. . 
Beftow, my friend! thou doft-not feeém the worft 
Of all the Greeés, but prince-like and the firft ;+ 
Then as in dignity, be firftin worth, : 
And f fhall praife thee thro’ the boundlefs earth. 
Once I enjoy’d in luxury of ftate 
Whate’er gives man the envy’d namé of great ; 
Wealth, fervants, friends, were mint in better days ; 
And hofpitality was then my praife ; 
In ev ry forrowing foul I pour’d delight, - 
And poverty {tood fmiling in my fight. 
But Yove, all-governing, whotc only will 
Determines fate, and mingles good with ill,’ 
Sent me (to punifh my purfuit of gain) 
With roving pirates o’er th’ Zegyptian main: 
By Zeyp?'s lilver floéd our fhips we moor ; 
Our {pies commiffion’d {trait thecoaft explore 5 
But impotent of mind, with lawlefs will ° 
The country ravage, and the natives kill. 
The fpreading clamour to their city flies, 
Andhorfe and foot in mingled tumult rife: 
The red’ning dawn reveals the hoftile fields 
Horrid with briftly fpears, and gleaming thields: 
ove thunder’d on their fide: our guilty head 
We turn’d to flight; the gath’ring vengeance iva f 
On ail parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. 
Some few the foes in fervitude detain ; ‘ : 
Death ill exchang’d for bondage and for pain! 
Unhappy mea Cyprian took a-board, 
And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus’ haughty lord : 
Hither, to 'feape his chains, my courfe I fteer, 
Still curly by fortune, and infulted here! 

To whom 4utinous thus his rage expreft. 
What God has plagu’d us with this gormand gueft ? 

Uniefs 


‘| The reft with equal hand conferr’d. the bread ; } 


NOTES, 
tion for the punifhment of Antineus in the conclufion 
of the Odyffzy. It is obfervable that UAyées gives his 
own hiflory in the fame words as in the fourteenth 
book, yet varies from it in the conclulion ; he there 
fpoke to Lumeus, and Eumaus is here prefent, and 
hears the ftory: hpw is it then thatshe does not ob- 
ferve the falfification of Usfes, and conclude him to 
be an impoflor? We anfwer, that Us/fes makes the 
deviation, trufling to the judgment of Aumausy who 
might conclude that there was fome pood reafon why 
he forbears to let Antinons into the full hiftory: of his 
life; efpectally, becaufe he was an cnemy both to 
Uhffesand Eumaus : he might therefore eafily reflect, 
that the difference of his flory arofe from prudence 
and defign, rather than from impofture and falihood. 
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Another ifle than Cyprus more unkind, 
Another Zgypt, thalt thou quickly find. 

From all thor beg’it, a bold audacious flave; _ 
Nor all can give fo much as thou canft crave. . 

Nor wonder I, at fuch profufion fhown ; : 
Shanzelefs they give, who give what’s not their own. 
The chief, retiring. Souls like that in thee,. 

Hl fuit fiich forms of grace and dignity, 
Nor will that hand to utmoft need afford’ ” 
The fmalleft portion of a wafteful board, 
Whofe luxury whole patrimonies fweeps, 
Yet (tarving Want, amidft the riot, weeps. 

The haughty fuitor with refentment burns, | 
And fow’rly fmiling, this reply returns. 
‘Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: 
And dumb for ever be thy. fland’rous tongue} 

He faid, and high the whirling tripod flung. 

His fhoulder-blade receiv’d th'ungentle fhock: 
He ftood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock; 
But fhook his thoughtful head, nor more complain’d, 
Sedate of foul, his chara€ter fuftain’d, 

Andinly form’d revenge: then back withdrew; ‘ 


Unlefs ut diteanes, wretch! thou keep behind, \ i 


Before his feet the well-fill’d {crip he threw, 

And thus with femblance mild addreft the crew. 
May what 1 fpeak your princely minds approve, 

Ye peers and rivals in this noble love! 

Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the caufe.* 

If when the {word our country’s quarrel draws, 

Or if defending what is juftly dear, 

Froni Afars impartial fome broad wound we bear ; $ 

‘The gen’rous motive dignifies the fear. ne 

But for meer want, how hard to fuffer wrong? 

‘Want brings enough of other ills along! 


NOTES, 
. * The reafoning of Uses in the original is not 
without fome obfcurity : for how’can it be affirmed, 
that it is no great affliction to have our property in~ 
vated, and to be wounded in the defence of it? The 
beggar.who fuffers for afking an alms, has no injury 
done him, except the violence offered to his perfon ; 
but it is a. double injury, to fuffer both in our per- 
fons and’ properties. We mutt therefore fuppofe 
that U/fes means, that the importance of the caufe, 
when our rights are invaded, is equal to the danger, 
and that we ought to fuffer wounds, or even death, 
in defence of it; and that a brave man gricves not at 
fuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps UAffes fpeaks 
only with refpect to Autinous, and means that it is 
‘a greater injury to offer vio'ence to the poor and 
the ftranger, than to perfons of greater fortunes and 
ftation. 
t+ We have already obferved, that it was the opi- 
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Yet if injuftice never be fecure, 
If fiends revenge, and Gods aflert the poor, 
Death fhall lay Jow the proud agereffor’s head, 
And make the duft Antizous’ bridal bed. ; 
‘Peace, wretch! and eat thy bread without offence, ° 
The fuitor cry’d) or force fhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro’ ee pili {treet, and calt thee there, - 
A mangled carcafe for the hounds to tear. : 
His furious deed the gen’ral anger mov'd,  - 
All, ev’n the worft, condemn’d; and fome reprov’d. 
Was ever chief for wars like thefe renown’d? 
Ill fits the ftrangerand the poor to wound. 


-Unbleft thy hand! if in this low difguife 


Wander, perhaps, fome inmate of the fkies ; 
‘They (curious oft of mostal aGions) deign + 


| In forms like thefe, to round the earth and main, 


Juft and unjuft recording in their mind, 

And with fire eyes infpe€ting all mankind. 
Telemachus abforpt in thought fevere, + 

Nourifh’d deep anguith, tho’ he fhed no tear ; 

But the dark brow of filent forrow fhook: 

While thus his mother to her virgins fpoke. 

“« On him and his may the bright God of day 

“ That bafe, inhofpitable blow repay!” 

The nurfe replies: “* If Feue receives my pray’rp 

*« Not one furvives to breathe to-morrow’s air.”” 
All, all are foes, and mifchief is their end ; 

Antinous mott to gloomy death a friend '; ‘ 

(Replies the queen) the ftranger begg’d their grace, 

And melting pity foften’d ev’ry face ; 

From ev’ry other hand redrefs he found, 


‘But fell Antinous anfwer’d with a wound. 


Amidft her maids thus fpoke the prudent queen, 
Then bad &umeus calk the pilgrim in. 
Much 
ak NOTES. ; 
nion of the ancients, that the the Gods frequently 
affumed an human fhape. It is obfervable, that’ 
Homer puts this remarkable truth into the mouth of . 
the fuitors, to fhew that it was certain and undeni-- 
able, when it is attefted even by fuch perfons as had: 
no piety or religion. 
£ This is fpoken with particular judgment; Te~ 
Zemachus is here to aé&t the part of a wile man, not 
of a tender fon; he reftrains his tears left they 
fhould betray his father, it being improbable that he 
fhould weep for a vagabond and beggar. We find 
he has profited by che inflruQion of Ulyfes, and’ 


‘practifes the injunctions given in the former book, 


Telemachus ftruggles again{t the yearnings of nature, - 
and fhews himlelfro.be a mafter of his paffions ; he 
muft therefore be thought to exert an aétof wifdom, 
not of infenfibility. ; 


as ‘ ~ 
: ‘ 2 = 
7 . % & 3 = sb. 
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Much of th’ experienc’d man I long to hear, 
If or his‘certain eye, or lift’ning ear. . 
Have learn’d the fortunes of my wand’ring lord? 
Thus fhe, and good Zumeus took the word. - 

A private audience if thy grace impart, 
The ftrangei’s words may eafe the royal heart: 
His facred eloquencein balm diftils, 
And the footh’d heart with fecret pleafure fills. 
Three days have {perft their beams, three nightshaverun 
Their filent journey, fince his tale begun, ; 
Unfinith’d yet, and yet I thirft to hear! 
As when fome heav’n-taught poet charms the ear, 
pulang forrow with celeltial flrain 
-Breath’d from the Gods to foften human pain) 
Time fteals away with unsegarded wing,’ 
And the foul hears him, tho’ he ceafe to fing. 

Ubfjes late he faw, on Cretan groun.d, , 
Ge father’s gueft) for Minos’ birth renown’d. * 

e now but waits the wind to walt him o’er 
With boundlefs treafure, from Threfprotia’s fhore. 

To this the queen. “Fhe wand’rer lJet’me hear, 
While yon luxurious race indulge their cheer, 





NOTES. 
*® Minos was the fon of Fupiterand Europa, who 
_was fabled to be carried by a bull (that is, ina fhip 
called the bull, or that had the image of a bull car- 
ved upon it’s prow) into Crete: here Minos reigned, 
and built many cities: he eflablifhed many laws 
among the Cretans; he alfo provided a navy, by 
which he fubdued many of the adjacent iflands. 
The expreffion in the Greek will bear a twofold 
fenfe; and’ implies either, where MJinas was born, 
or where the défcendants of Minos retgn; for Idome- 
neus, ‘who governed Crete in the days of Uhffes, was 
a defcendant of Aéinas, from his fon Deucalion. Ho- 
mer mentions it asan honour to Crefe, to have given 
birth to fo great alaw-giver as AZinos ; and it is uni- 
verfally true, that every great man is an honour to 
his country : Athens did not give reputation to learned 
men, but learned men to Athens. 

+ Sneezing was reckoned ominous both by the 
Greeks and Romans. While Penelope uttered thefe 
words, Yelemachus {neezes; Penelope accepts the 
omen, and expeéts the words to be verified. The 
original of the veneration paid to {neezing is this: 
the head is the moft facred part of the body, the feat 
of thought and reafon: now the fneeze coming 
from the head, the ancients looked upon it as a fign 
er omen, and believed it to be fent by Fupiter » there- 
fore they regarded it with a kind of adoration: the 
reader will hive a full idea of the nature of the 
omen of fieezing here mentioned, from a fingular 
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| Thy other wants her fubjeéts thall fupply. 
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Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 

And turn my gen’rous vintage down their throat. 

For where’s an arm, like thine UAfes ftrong, 

To curb wild riot, and to punith wrong? 
She fpoke.  Telemachus then {neez’d aloud 3+ 

Conftrain’d, his noftril echo’d thro’ the crowd. 

The fmiling queen the happy omen bleft : 


“So may thefe impious fall, hy fate oppreft!” 


Then to Lumeus: Bring the flranger, fly! 
And if my queftions meet a true reply,” 
Grac’d with a decent robe he {hall retire, 
A gift in feafon which his wants require. 
‘Thus fpoke Pentope. Eumeus flies 
In duteous hafte, and to Uhfjes cries. 
The queen invites thee, venerable gueft! 
A fecret infliné&t moves her troubled breah 
Of her long abfent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and footh her foul’s eternal pain. 
If true, if faithful thou, her grateful mind. 
Of decent robes a prefent, has defign’d ; 
So finding favour in her royal eye, 


Fair 





. NOTES ‘ j 
inftance in kb. 3. of Xenophon in his expedition of 
Cyrus. Xenophon having ended a fhort fpeech to 
hif oldiers with thefe words, viz. *« We have many: 
reafons to hope for prefervation;” they were f{carce 
uttered, when a foldier fneezed: the whole army 
took the omen, and at once paid adoration to the 
Gods ; then Xenephen sefuming his difcourfe, pro- 
ceeded, “ Since my fellow-foldiers, at the mention 
of our prefervation, Fupiter has fent thisomen, €¥c.” 
So that Xenophon fully explains Homer. Sneezing. 
was likewife reckoned ominous by the Romans, as 
appears from Cufullus and Propertius. We find in 
all thefe inftances that fneezing was conftantly re- 
ceived as a good omen, or as a fign of approbation 
from the Gods. In thefe ages we pay an idle fu- 
perftition to fneczing, but it is ever looked upon as 
a bad-omen, and we cry God die/s you, upon hearing 
it. We are told this cuftom arofe from a mortal 
diftemper that affeéted the head, and threw the pa- 
tient into convullive fneezings, that occafioned his 
death. Homer expreffes the loudnefs of the {necz- 
ing, to give a reafon why Penelope heard it, the be- 
ing in an apartment at fome diftance from Telema- 
chus. The fneezing likewife gives the reafon why 
Penelope immediately commands Lumens to introduce 
the beggar into her prefence; the omen gave her 
hopes to hear of pis, fhe faw the beggar was a 
ftranger, and a Pewter and therefore expedted he 
might be able to give her fome information. 
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Fair truth alone (the paticnt man reply’ d) 
My words fhall dictate, and my lips Shall euides 
To him, to me, One common lot was giv’n, * 
dn equal woes, alas! involv’d by heav’n. 
Much of his fates I know ; but check’d by fear 
J ftand:: the hand of violence-is here: 
Here bounwlefs wrongs the ftarry fkies invade, 
And injur’d fuppliants feck in vain for aid. 
Let for a {pace the penfive queen attend, 
Nor claim my {tory till the fun defcend ; 
Then in fuch robes as fuppliants may require, 
Compos’d and chearful by the genial fire, 
When loud uproar and lawlefs riot ceafe, 
Shall her pleas’d ear receive my words in peace. 
Swift to the queen returns the gentle fwain: 
‘ And fay, (the cries) does fear, or fhame, detain 
‘The cautious ftranger? With the begging kind 
Shame fuits-but ill. Humecus thus rejoin’d: 
He only afks a more propitious hour, 
And fhuns (who would not?) wicked men in pow’ r; 
At ev’ning mild (mect feafon to confer) 
By turns re gueftion, and by turns to hear. 
Whoe’er this guett, (the prudent queen replies) 
‘His ev’ry ftep and ev’ry thought is wife. 


~ 





NOTES, 

* Thefe sted bear a double fenfe, one applicable 
to the fpeaker, the other to the reader: the reader, 
who knows this beggar to be Uh/es, is pleafed with 
the concealed meaning, and hea with pleafure the. 
beggar. affirming that he is fully inftru€ted in the 


misfortunes of Cipis: but, fpeaking in the chara@er - 


of a beggar, he keeps Humeus in ignorance, who 


ste 
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For men Pie thefe on birth ie thall not find, 

In all the mifcreant race of human kind. 
Thus the. Huwmneusall her words attends, 

And parting, to the fuitor pow’rs defcends: 

There feeks Telemachus, and thus apart 

In whifpers breathes the fondnefs of his heart. 
The time, my lord, invites me to repair “ 

Hence to the lodge; my charge deminds my care. 

Thefe fons of murder thirft thy life to take; 

O guard it, guard it, for thy fervant’s fake! 
‘Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 

Of night draws on, go Teele the rural bow’r 

But firft refrefh : and at the dawn of day 

. Hither a viQim to the Gods convey. 

Our life 10 heav’n’s immortal pow’rs we truft, 

Safe in their care, for heav’n proteds the juft. 
Obfervant of his voice, Eumeis fat 

And fed recumbent on a chair of ftate, 

Then inftant rofe, and as he mov’d along 

”Twas riot all amid the fuitor-throng, 

They feaft, they dance, and raife the mirthful fong. 

Till now declining tow’rd the clofe-of day, 

The fun obliquely fhot his dewy ray. 


a 





NOTES. 
believes he is reciting the adventures of a friend, 
while he really gives his own hiflory. 

This book does not fully comprehend the fpace of 
one day: it begins with the morning, and.ends be- 
fore night, fo that the time here mentioned by ‘the 
poet, is.the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 
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Tue Ficur or ULysses-anp Irus. 


The beggar Iius infults Ulyfles; the fuitors promote the quarrel, in which Irus is worfted, and miferably 
handled. Penelope defcends,.and recetves the prefents of the fuitors. The dialogue of Ulyfles with Eury— 


machus. - 


’ 





HILE fix’d in thought the penfive hero 

; fat, 

. Amendicant approach’d the royal gate; *’ 

A furly vagrant of the giantkind, 

The fain of manhood, of a coward. mind: : 

From feaft to feaft, infatiate to devour 

He flew, attendant on the genial hour; 

‘When on his mother’s knees a babe he lay; 

She nam’d Arneus on his natal day, 

But Jrvs his affociates call’d the boy, , 
Praétis’d, the common meflenger to fly, ; 
Jrus, a name expreffive of th’ employ. t 

se ie ss 

NOTES. : 

* Homer has-been fevercly blamed for defcribing 
Uhffes, aking, entering the lifts with a beggar, and 
demeaning himfelf by engaging with an uncqual ad- 
verfary. The obje€tion wotild be unanfwerable, if 
Udsffes appeared in his royal character: but it is as 
neceflary in epic poetry, as on the theatre to adapt 
the behaviour of every perfon to the character he is 
to reprefent, whether real or imaginary. Would it 
not have been ridiculous to have reprefénted him, 
while he was difguifed in the garb of a beggar, refuf- 
ing the: combat, becaufe he knew him{clf to be a 
king? and would not fuch a condudt have-endanger- 


No. 33. 





From his own roof with meditated blows 


- He ftrove to drive the man of mighty woes. 


Hence dotard, hence! and timely fpeed thy way, . 
Left dragg’d in vengeance, thou repent thy ftay ; 


_ See how with nods affent-yon princely train? 
* But honouring age, in mercy I refrain ; 

»In peace away! left if perfualions fail, 

_ This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 


To whom with ftern regards: O infolence, 


‘Indecently to rail without offence! 


What bounty gives, without a rival fhare, 
I afk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 
Alike 
NOTES. 
ed a difcovery? Ought we not rather to look upon 
this epifode as an inflance of the greatnefs of the ca- 


‘lamities of UAfJes, who is reduced to fuch uncom. 


mon extremities as to be fet upon. a level with the 
meanceft of wretches? 

+ To underfland this, we muft have recourfe to 
the derivation of the word J/rus; it comes from a 
Greek word, which fignifies fo carry; [rus was there- 
fore fo called, becaufe he was a public meffenger ; 
and Jrfs bears that name, as the meflenger of the 
Gods. 
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Alike on alms we both precarious live: 

And canft thou envy, when the great relieve? i 

Know from the bounteous heav’ns all riches flow, 

And-what man gives, the Gods'by man beltow,; 

‘Proud as theu art, henceforth no more be proud, 

Left I imprint my vergeance ‘in thy blood:; . 

Old-as Jam, fhould once my fury burn, 

How would{t thou fly, nor ev’n in thought return | 
Mere woman-glutton! (thus the churl reply’d) 

A tongue fo flippant, with a throat fo wide! 

Why céafe I, Gods! to dath thofe. teeth away, * 

‘Like fome vile fwine’s, that greedy-of his prey 

‘Uproots the bearded corn ? rife, try the fight, 


‘Gird well thy loins, approach, and feel my miglit; t 


Sure of defeat, before the peers engage ; 
Unequal fight! when youth contends with age! 
_ Thus in a wordy war their tongues difplay =~ 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray ; 
Jintinous hears, and ifia jovial vein, 
Thus with loud laughter to the fuitor-train. 
This happy day in mirth, my friends employ, 
And lo! the Gods confpire to crown our joy. 
Sec ready forthe fight, and hand to hand, 
Yon finiy mendicants contentious ftand ; 
Why urge we not to blows? Well-pleas’d thy {pring 
Swift from their feats, and thick’ning form a ring. 
To whom Antinous. Lo! enrich’d with blood, 
A kid’s well fated entrails (tafteful food!) - 
‘On glowing embers lie ; on him beftow , 
The choiceft portion who fubdues his foe 5 
Grant him unrival’d in thefe walls to ftray, 
The fole attendant on the genial day. 
The lords applaud: Uses then with art, — 
And fears well-feign’d, difguis‘d his dauntlefs heart: 


NOT E S. 

* ‘Thefe words refer to a cuftom that prevailed in 
former ages ; it was allowed to ftrike out the tceth 
of any beaft which the owner found in his grounds. 
‘Yhis was a cuftom of law among the people of 
Cyprus; and from what Homer here fpeaks, it feems 
to have been a general practice ; at leafl it was in ufe 
among the /thacans. 

+ We may gather from hence the manner of the 
finzle combat; the champions fought naked, and 
only made ule of a cinéture round the loins eut of 
decency. 

+ This is avery neceffary precaution: Uses had 
reaton to apprehend that the fuitors would intereft 
‘themfelves in the canfe of rus, who was their daily 
attendant, rather than in that of a perfec Qranger. 
Flamer takes care to point out the prudence of Usffes 
aipon every emergence: befides, Wests this fray 





Worn asi am with age, decay’d with woe, 


] Say, is it. bafenefs, to decline the foe? 


Hard conflict! when calamity and age 
With vigorous youth, unknown to cares, engage! 
Yet fearful of difgrace, to try the day - ~ 


4 Imperious hunger bids, and I obey 5 


But fwear, impartial arbiters of right, t 
Swear, to ftand neutral while we'cope in fight. 
The peers affent: when ftrait his facred head 
Telemachus wprais’d, and fternly faid: 
Stranger, if prompted to chaftife the wrong 
Of this bold infolent, confide, be ftrong! 


& Th’ injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 


That inftant thakes Te/emachus his foe ; 
And thefe my § friends fhall guard the facred ties ¥ 
Of hofpitality, for they are wife. 
Then girding his ftrong loins, the king-prepares 
To clofe in combat, and his body bares ; 
Broad fpread his fhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juft degrees like well-turn’d columns rife : 
Ample his cheft, his arms are round and long, _ 
And each ftrong joint AdZinerva knit more itrong, 
(Attendanit on her chief:) the fuitor-crowd 
With wonder gaze, and gazing {péak aloud: 
Jrus, alas! fhall Jrus be no more, . 
Black fate impends, and this th’ avenging hour! 
Gods! how his nerves a matchlefs ftrength proclaims 
Swell o’er his well-ftrung limbs, and brace his frame ! 
Then pale with fears, and fick’ning at the fight, 


4 They drage’d th’ unwilling /rus to the fight ; 


Fram his blank vifage fled the coward blood, 
And his flefh trembled as aghaft he ftood. 
O that fach bafenefs fhould difgrace the light! 
O hide it, death, in everlafting night! 
(Exclaims 
NOTE Ss. 
between two beggars into fome dignity, by requiring 
the fanétion of an oath to regulate the laws of the 
combat. . It is the fame folemnity ufed in the 
Thad between Paris and Menelaus, and reprefents 
thefe combutants engaging with the formality of 
two heroes. 
§ Antinous and Lurymachus. 
|| When Yelemachus {peaks thefe words, he is to 
be fuppofed to turn to Aurymachusand Ausineus, to 
whom he direéts his difcourfe. It mult be allowed 
that-this is an artful piece of flattery in Teleniachus, 
and he makes ufe of it to engage thefe two.princes, 
who were the chief of the fuitors, on his fide. . 
‘q We fhall here give an ‘inflance of the deep pe- 
netration of fome critics in their comments Upon 
thefe words ; they have found in them the philofo- 
phy of Pythagoras, and the tranfimigration of fouls. 
The 
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' {Exclaims Antinots) can a vigorous foe = 
Meanly decline to combat age and. woe? 

- But hearme, wrech! if recreant in the fray, 
” That huge bulk yield this ill contefted day, 

‘Inftant thou fail’{t, to Echetus refign’d,* 

A tyrant, fierceft of the tyrant kind, 

‘Who caftthy mangled ears and nofe a prey: 

To. hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 

_ _ While with indignant {corn he fternly fpoke, 
In ewry joint the trembling /rus fhook ; 

Now front to front each frowning champion ftands, 

And poifes high in air his adverfe hands. 

‘The chief yet doubts, or to the fhades below 

To fell the giant at one vengeful blow, 

Or fave his life; and foon his life to fave 

The king refolves, for mercy fways the brave. 

That, inftant Z7us his huge arm extends, 

‘Full on the fhoulder the rude weight defcends: 

The fage Uh fes, fearful to difclofe 

” The hero latent in the man of’ woes, 
Check’d half his might; yet rifing to the ftroke, 
His jaw-bone dath’ds the crafhing jaw-bone 

broke: : 

Down drop’d he ftupid from the ftunning wound, 

. His feet extended, quiv’ring beat the ground, 
His mouth and noftrils fpout a purple flood, 
His teeth all fhatter’d ruth inmix’d with blood. 

The peers tranfported, as outftretch’d he lies, 

With burfts of langhter rend the vaulted fkies. 
Then dragg’d along, all bleeding from the wound, 
His length of carcafs trailing prints the ground; 
Rais’d on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 
‘Till propp’d reclining-on the palace walls ; 





NOTE S. 
The verfe in Homer they imagine is to be underftood 
after this manner; J cvi/b thon hadft never been barn! 
and mayef? thou never exif? again, or have a fecond be- 
ing! To recite fuch an abfurdity, is to refute it. 
The verfe when literally rendered bears this im- 
port; Lwifh thou wert now dead, or hadfi never been 
Jorn! animprecation very natural to perfons in an- 
ger, who feldom give themfelves time to fpeak with 
profound allufions to philofophy. 

* The tradition concerning Achetus flands thus: 
he was king of Zpirus, the fon of Luchensr and 
Phlogea; he had a daughter called Avetsf?, or as 
others affirm Amphiffa; {he being corrupted by 
Echmodieus, Echetus put out her eyes, and condemned 
her to gtind pieces of iron made in the refemblance 
of corn; and told her fhe fhould receive her fight 
when fhe had ground the iron into flour. He in- 
vited Achmedicus to an entertainment, and cut off 
the extremities from all parts of his body, and caft 
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Then to his hand a ftaff the vitor gave, 
And thus with juft' reproach addrefs’d the flave: 

There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreadful tyrant o’er the beftial train ! 

But mercy to the poor and ftranger fhow, 

Left heav’n in vengeance fend fome mightier woe. 
Scornful he fpoke, and o’er his fhoulder flung 
The broad patch’d ferip; the {crip in tatters hung} 
Ill join’d, and knotted to a twifted thong. . 

Then turning fhort difdain’d a further ftay, 

But to the palace meafur’d back the way. 

There as he refted, gath’ring in a ring 

The peers with fmiles addreft their unknown king: 

Stranger, may Fove and all th’ aereal pow’rs 

With ev’ry bleffing crown thy happy hours! 
Our freedom to thy prowefs’d arm we owe 
From bold intrufion of thy coward foe ; 
Inftant the flying fail the flave fhall wing 

To &chetus, the monfter of a king. 

While pleas’d lie hears, Aztinsus bears the food, 
Akid’s well fatted entrails, rich with blood: 

The bread from canifters of fhining mould 
Amphinomus ; and wines that langh in gold, 
And oh! (he mildly cries) may heav’n difplay 
A beam of glory o’er thy future day ! 

Alas! the brave too oft is dcom’d to bear 
The gripes of poverty, and ftings of care. 

To whom with thought mature the king replics: 
The tongue {peaks wifcly, when the foul is wife; 
Such was thy father! in imperial ftate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great: 

Nor from the fire art thou the fon declin‘d; 

Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind !+ 
__ OF 





NOTES, 
them to the dogs ; at length being feized with mad- 
nefs, he fed upon his own fleth, and died. 

+ There never was a finer lecture of morality read 
in any of the {chools of the philofophers, than this 
which UAffes delivers to Amphinomus; he ufhers it in 
with great fulemnity, and {peaks to all mankind in 


the perfon of Amphinomus. tis quoted by a variety 
of authors. Homer confiders man both with refpeét 
to the crrors of the mind, and the calamities incident 
to the body; and upon a review of all mortal crea- 
tures, he attributes to man the unhappy fuperiority 
in miferics. Bat indecd //omer is fo plain that he 
needs no interpretation, and any words but his own 
mult difyrace him. Befides, this fpeech is beautiful 
in another view, and excellently {ets forth the for- 
giving temper of Uhfes: he faw that all the fparkg 
of virtue and humanity were not extinguifhed in 
Amphinomus ; We therefore warns him with great fo- 
lemnity to forfake the fuitors ; he imprints convic- 
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Of all that breathes or groveling creeps on earth, 
Moft vain is man! calamitous by birth; 
‘Fo-day with pow’r elate, in ftrength he blooms ; 
The haughty creature on that pow’r prefumes: =~ 
Anon from heav’n a fad reverfe he feels ; 

_ Untaught tobear, ‘gainft heav’n the wretch rebels. 
For man is changeful as his blifs or woe, * 
‘Too high when profp’rous, when diftreft too low. 
‘There was a day, when with the fcornful great 
I fwell’d in pomp and arrogance of {tate ; 
Proud of the pow’r that to high birth belongs ; 
And us’d that pow’r to juftify my wrongs. 
‘Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind, 
Bear the beft humbly, and the wortlt refign’d ; 
Be dumb when heav’n affli&s! unlike yon train 
Of haughty fpoilers,- infolently vain ; 
Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey : 
But vengeance and UAffes wing their way. 
O may'ft thou, favour’d by fome'guardian pow’r, 
Far, far be diftant in that deathful hour! 
For fure Lam, if ftern Uyfés breathe, 
Thefe lawlefs riots end in ‘blood and death. 

Then to the Gods the rofy juice he pours, 

And the drain’d goblet to the chief reftores. 
Stung to the foul, o’ercaft with holy dread, 
He {hook the graceful honours of his head ; 
His boding mind the future woe foreftalls, 
invain! by great Telemachus he falls, 


NOTES — 
tion upon his mind, though ineffectually, and 


fhews by it that when he falls by the hand of Uh/es + 


_ in the fucceeding parts of the Odjf/ey, his death is not 
4 revenge but a punifhment. 

* It mut be allowed, that Homer gives a very 
unhappy, yet too juft a picture, of human nature: 
man Is too apt to be proud and infolent in profperity, 
and mean and abject in adverfity; and thofe men 
who are moft overbearing in an happy fate, are al- 
ways moft bafe and mean in the day of affliGtiion. 

t This is folcly the a& of Minerva, for Penelope 
is ignorant that fhe is to appear before her hufband. 
This interview is excellently managed by Homer: 
Ulyffes is to be convinced of his wile’s fidelity ; to 
bring this about, he introduces her upon the public 
ftage, where her bufband {lands as a common un- 
concerned fpectator, and heays her exprefs her love 
for him in the warmceit terms; here is no room for 
art or defign, becaufe fhe is ignorant that fhe {peaks 
before Ulyffes ; and therefore her words mull be fup- 
pofed to proceed from the heart. This gives us a 
reafon why Homer makes her dwell at Jarge upon 
her palliory for Uses, and paint it in the ftrongelt 
colours, viz. to evidence her challity, and urge 





For Pallas feals his doom : all fadhe turns 

To join the peers, refumes his throne, and mourns.. 
Meanwhile Minerva with inftin@ive fires 

Thy foul, Penelope, from heav’n infpires ; 

With flatt’ring hopes the fuitors to betray, 

And feem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day, . 

| Thy hufband’s wonder, and thy fon’s, to raife. + 

And crown the mother and the wife’ with praife, 

Then, while the {ftreaming forrow dims her eYesy. 

Thus with a tranfient-fmile the matron cries. 

. Burynome ! to go where riot reigns 

I feel an impulfe, tho’ my foul diftains ; 

To my lov’d fon the fnares of death to thew, 

And in the traitor friend unmafk the foe ; 

Who fmooth of tongue, in purpofe infincere, 

Hides fraud in fimiles, while death is ambuth’d theres. 
Go warn thy fon, nor be the warning vain,. 

(Reply’d the fageft of the royal train) 

But bath’d, anointed, and adorn’d defcend ; 

Pow’rful of charms, bid ev’ry grace attend 3. 

The tide of flowing tears awhile fupprefs ; 

‘Tears but indulge the forrow, not reprefs,. 

Some joy remains: to thee a fon is giv’n,. 

Such as in fondnefs parents afk of heav’n.. 
Ah me! forbear, returns the queen, forbear,. 

Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty’s care! 

No more I bathe, fince he no longer fees 

Thofe charms, for whom alone I wifh’d-to pleafe... 

The- 





























NOTES. 

Uhjffes to haften the deftru€tion of the fuitors, by | 
convincing him that fhe is able no longer to elude 
the marriage hour. But then. it may be objeéted, 
if Penelope’s fole defign was to give a falfe hope to 
the fuitors, does fhe not take a very wrong method, 
by {peaking fo very tenderly of Usjjés? is not this 
a more probable reafon for defpair, than hope? It 
is true, it would have been fo, if in the conclufion of 
her fpeech fhe had not artfully added, 

But when my fon grows man, the royal fway 

Refign, and happy be thy bridalday ! 
So that Zelemachus being now grown up to maturity, 
the fuitors concluded that the nuptial hour was at 
hand. If then we confider the whole condu@ of 
Penelope in this book, it mutt be allowed to be very 
refined and artful ; fhe obferves a due regard towards 
Uhffes, by thewing fhe is not to be perfuaded to 
marry ; and yet by the fame words the gives the 
fuitors hopes that the day is almoft come when {lie 
intends to celebrate her nuptials; fhe manages fo 
dexteruully, as to perfuade without a promife 5 and 
for this reafon the words are put into the mouth of 
Ubffes, and itis Opes who gives the hopes, rather 
than Penelope. : 
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‘The day that bore Uhjfes'from this coat, < 

Blafted the little bloom thefe cheeks could boaft. 

But inftant bid “ufone? defcend, , . 

Ioftant Hippodamé our fleps attend 3’, 

All fuits it, female virtue-to be {een _ 

Alone indecent, inthe walks of men. 
Then'while Zurynomé the mandate bears, 


From heav’n Minerva fhoots with guardian cares :_° 


O’er all her fenfes, as-the couch ‘fhe preft, 
She pours a pleafing, deep;-and deatht-like reft,* 
With ev’ry beauty ev’ry feature arms, 


Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 


In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 

Immortal gifts! to kindle foft defires) 

rom limb to limb. an air majeftic fheds, 
And the pure ivory o’er her bofom fpreads, 
Such Venus fhines, when with a meafur’d bound 
She fmoothly gliding {wims th’ harmonious round, 
When with the graces in the dance fhe moves, 
And firés the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 

Then to the fkies her flight AZ@inerva bends, t 
And to the queen the damfel train defcends : 
‘Wak’d at their fteps, her flowing eyes unclofe ; 
The tear fhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 

Howe’er-’tis well ! that fleep awhile can free 
With foft forgetfulnefs, a wretch like me ; 5 
Oh! were it giv’n,to yield this tranfient breath,” 
Send, O Diana ! fend the fleep of death ! 

Why mutt I wafte a tedious life in tears, 
Nor bury in the filent grave my cares? 
O my Ubpis / ever-hontour’d name! 
For‘ thee 


mourn till death diffulves my frame. 
‘Thus wailing, flow and fadly fhe defcends, 

On either handa damfel train attends : 

Full where the dome it’s fhining valves expands, 

Radiant before the gazing peers fhe ftands ; 

A veil tranflucent o’er her brow difplay’d, 

Her beauty feems, and only feems, to fhade: 





NOT E S. 
* ‘This is an admirable ftroke of art, to fhew the 
determined refolution of Penelope, to forbear the en- 
deavour of making her perfon agreeable in any eyes 
but thofe of Uhyfes: 4 Goddefs is obliged to caft her 
into an involuntary rdpofe, and to fupply an adven- 
titious grace while fhe flceps. : 
+ We fee Penelope is a woman of fo much wil- 
dom, as to be the favourite of AZinerva. She a&s 
in every point with the higheft difcretion, and is in- 
confolable for her hufband ; yet the poet forbears to 
let her into the fecret that UA/es is tveturned ; this is 
undoubtedly an intended fatire, and //omer means, 
that a woman in every point difcrete, is {till to be 
fufpeGed of loquacity: this feems to have been the 
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Sudden the lightens in their dazzled eyes, 
And fudden flames in ev’ry bofom rife; © 
‘They fend their eager fouls with ev'ry look, 
Till filence thus th’ imperial.matron broke: 

O why!-my fon, why now no more appears 
That warmth of foul that urg’d thy younger years? 
Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 
A man in flature, ftill a boy in heart ! 

Thy well-knit frame unprofitably ftrong, 

Speaks thee an hero from an hero fprung: - 

But the juft Gods ‘in vain thofe gifts beftow, 

O wife alone-in form, and brave in fhew ! 
Heav’ns! coulda ftranger feel oppreffion’s hand 
Beneath thy roof, and could’ft thou tamely ftand 2 
If thou the ftzanger’s righteous caufe decline, 
His is the fufF’rance, but the fhame is thine. 

To.whom with filial awe, the prince returns + 
‘That gen’rous foul with juft refentment burns, 

Yet taught by timé, my heart has learn’d to glow, 
For others good, and melt-at others woe : 
But impotent thefe riots to repel, - 

I bear their outrage, tho’ my foul rebel : 
Helplefs amid the {nares of death I tread, 
And numbers leagu’d in impious union dread : 

But now no crime is their’s: this wrong proceeds 
From /rus, and the guilty Zrus bleeds. ¢ 

O would to Yove ! or her whofe arms difpla 

The thield of Jove, or him who rules the day ! 
That yon proud fuitors, who licentious tread 
Thefe courts, within thefe courts like Jrus bled: 
Whofe loofe head tottering as with wine oppreft, 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaft ; 

. Pow’rlefs to move, his ftage’ring: fect deny 

The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the queen Eurymachus replies ; 

O juftly lov’d, and not more fair than-wife! . 

Should Greece thro’ all her hundred {tates furvey 

Thy finifh’d charms, all Greece would own thy fway, 
mes ; In 


real fentiment of Hamer, which he more fully de- 
clares in the eleventh book of the Odvffey. 

Weare here to underftand the fray between 
Irusand Uhffes. Penelope reters to the violence ins 
tended to be offered to Uhfes, when the footftool 
was thrown at him by Autmous; we find that fhe 
was acquainted with that affault from her {pzech in 
the preceding book. In reality, the queen was ig" 
norant of the combat between Jus and Ubffes : 
but Telemachus mifunderttands her with defign, and 
makes an apology for the fuitors, fearing to raife 2 
further diforder, or provoke them te fome more vio- 
Jent act of refentment. 7 
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The gen’rous loverg;;; udious to fucceed, 3 

Bid their whole herdSand flocks in banquets bleed ;: 

By precious gifts thevow fincere difplay: 

You, only you, make her ye love your prey. A 
Well-pleas’d’U/f/es hears his queen deceive. - 

The fuitor-train, and raife a thirft to give: f 

Falfe hopes fhe kindles, but tholé hopes betray, 

And promife, yet elude the bridal day. - 

* While yet fhe fpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
Offspting of kings, arid more than woman wife!. ¢ 
Tis right; ’tis man’s prerogative to give,. 

And cuftom bids thee without fhame receives: 
Yet never, never, from thy dome we move, 
Till Hymen lights the torch of fpoufal love. 

. The peers difpatch their heralds to convey 
aes of love; with fpeed they take the way;, 

Obe* Antinous gives of {hining dyes, 

The varying hues in gay confulion rife 

Rich fiom the artift’s hand! twelve clafps of gold: ° 

Clofe to the lefs’ning waift the veft infold ; 

Down from the {welling loins, the velt unbound 

Floats in bright waves redundant o’er the. ground.. 
A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay,, ‘ 

. That thot effulgence like the folar ray, 

Eurymnachus prefents: and ear-rings bright,.. 

Wich triple ftars, that caft a trembling light.. 

Pifander bears a necklace wrought with art}. 

. And ev’ry peer, expreffive of his heart, 
A gift beftows: this done, the queen afcends, . 
And flow behind hes. damfel train attends. . 
Then to the dance they form the vocal ftrain,. 
Till Hefperus.leads forth the ftarry train ; 


- “In rival crouds conteft the-glorious prize, 

Difpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 

O woman! lovelieft of the lovely kind, - 

In bedy perfeét, and compleat in’mind 1 
Ah mel-returns the queen, when from this fhore, 

Uyffes fail’d, then beauty was no more! 

"The Gods decreed. thefe eyes no more fhiould'keep 

‘Vheir wonte:l grace, but only ferve to weep. 

Should he return, whate’er my beauties prove, - 

My virtues laft ; my brighreft charm is love. - 

Now, grief, thou all art mine! the Gods 0’ercaft 

My foul with woes, that long, ah long mutt Taft! 

"i ov faithfully my heart re‘atns the day 

"That fadly tore my royal lord away: : 

Ife grafp’d my hand, and oh my {poufe! I leave 

"Thy arms, (he cry’d) perhaps to finda grave: 

Fame fpeaks the Trojans bold ; they boatt the fkill 

"Po give the feather’d arrow wings to kill, ae 

Yo dart the fpear, and guide the ru thing car «: oe 

With dreadful inroad thro’ the walks of war 8 

‘My fentence is gone forth, and tis decreed : 

Perhaps by righteous heav’n that I_s7ulft bleed ! 

My father, mother, all, I truft to: tliee ; 

To them, to them transfer the love of me: _ 

But when my fon grows man, the royal fway 

Refign, and happy be thy b-idal day! * 

Such were his words ; and £dyzcn now prepares_ 

To light his torch, and give me up to cares ; 

Th? affiGive hand of wrathful Zeve to bear: 

A wretch the moft compleat that breathes the air!. 

¥all’n ev’n below the rights to woman due! 

Cirelefs to pleafe, with infulence ye. woo! 






CL 
s NOTES - 

* The original fays, refign the palace to Telema- 
chus: this is fpoken according to the cuftoms of 
antiquity : the wife, upon her fecond marriage, being: 
obliged to refign the houfe to the heir of the family. 
This circumftance is inferted with great judgment: 
the fuitors were determined to. feize it upon mar- 
riage with Penelope, as appears from the fecond.book 
of the Odyfféy. Pénelope therefore by this declaration 
gives the vitors to-underfland, that the palace be- 
Yonged' rot to her,, but Zelemachus. This alffertion 
has a double effect; it is intended to make the fui- 
tors lefs warm in their addreffes; or if they perfift, 
to fet the injuftice done to Telemachus in open view, 
‘Che beauty of all the {peeches of Penelope in this 
book is fo obvious that it necds no-explanation ;, £Zo- 
mer gives hera very amiable charaéter, fhe is good 
in every relation of life, merciful to the poor and 
{tranger, a tender mother, and an affetionate wife; 
every period isalmoft a le&ture of morality. ; 

+ This condu& may appear fomewhat; extraordi- 


And: 





NOT E &., . ‘ 
nary, hoth in Penelope and Ulyffes; fhe not only takes, ~ 
but afks prefents from perfons whom fhe never in-- 
tends to marry: is not this a fign either of avarice 
or falfhood? and is not Uhjfes equally guilty, who: 
rejoices at it? But in reality, Penelope is no way' 
faulty; fhe deceives the fuitors with hopes of mar-. . 
riage by accepting thefe prefents, but it is for-this« 
fole reafon that. fhe accepts them; fhe, intends to: | 
give them falfe- hopes, and by that.method to defer. 
the nuptial-hour: it is not injuftice, but an equitable 
reprifal ;, they had violently wafted her.treafures, and. 
fhe artfully recovers part of them by.a piece of re~ * 
fined. management. Bef:des, it was a dilgrace to fo- 
great a princes to have fo inany admirers, and never” 
to receive from their hands fuch prefents as cuftom, 
not only allows, but commands. Neither is UA/es 
blameable, who rejoices at his wife’s policy. He 
underftood her intent, and being artful himfell, fmiles. 
to fee her artfulnels. ’ 


‘Alone with men! ye modeft maids, away !* 


. Shall fend thee howling all in blood away! 


. declare their contempt of Uly/es, and their favour to | 
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To whom with frowns: O impudent in wrong !: 
‘Thy lord fhall curb that infolenve of tongue; 
_Know to Telemachus 1 tell th’ offence: 

The fcourge, the fcourge fhall lafh thee into fenfe. 

’ With confcious fhame: they hear the ftern re~ 
: buke, . , 

Nor longer durft fuftain the fov’reign look. 

Then to the fervile tafk the monarch turns. 

His royal hands: each torch refulgent burns - 
With added: day: mean while in mufeful mood,, 
Abforpt in thought, on vengeance fix’d he ftood.. 
And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 
| To reuze UAffes, points the fuitors tongues: $ 
Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man, 
Thoughtlefs and gay, Eurymachus- began. 
~Hlear me (he cries) confederates and fricnds! 
Some God no doubt this ftranger kindly fends 5. 
The fhining baldnefs of his head furvey, 
It aids our torch-light, and refieéts the ray. 
Then to the king that levell’d haughty Troy. 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ. 
| Thofe hand’ in work? to tend the rural trade, 
To drefs the walk, and form th’ embow’ring fhade.. 
So food and raiment conftant will I give: i 


And now he raifes; as the day-light fades, 
His golden circlet in the deep’ning fhades : 
Three vafes heap'd. with copious fires difplay 
O’erall the pulace a fi€titious day ; 
From {pace to fpace the terch wide-beaming burns, 
And fprightly damfels trim the rays by turns. 

To whom: the king: III fujts your fex to ftay 


Go, with the queen the fpindle-guide, or cull 

(The partners of her cares) the filver wool ;, 

Be it my tafk the torches to fupply .- 

Ev’n till the morning lamp adorns the fky 3, 

Ev’n t.ll the morning, with unwearied care,. 

Sleeplefs I watch ; for Ihave learn’d to bear. 

" Scornful they heard: Adelanths, fair and ‘young, 

(Melantho, from: the loins of Dolrus: fprung, 

Who with the queen her years an infant led; 

With the foft fondnefs of a daughter bred) 

Chiefly derides:. regardle[s. of the cares ; 

Her quecn endures, polluted joys fhe thares 

Noéturnal with Eurymachus ; with.eyes 

That fpeak difdain, thé wanton thus replies. 
‘Oh! whither wanders thy diftemper’d brain,. 

‘Vhou bold intruder on a princely train? 

Hence to the vagrant’s rendezvous repair; t 

Or fhun.in fome black forge the midnight air. 

Proceeds.this boldnefs from.a turn of {oul,, 

@r flows licentious from the copious bow! ?. 

Is it that vanquith’d rus {wells thy mind? 

A foe may meet thee ofa braver kind, 

Who fhort’ning with a ftorm of blows thy ftay, 


But idly thus thy foul prefers to live, 
And ftarve by ftrolling, not by work to thrive. 

To whom incens’d: Should we, O-prince, engage 
“In rival tafks beneath the burning rage 


Of fummer funs, were both conftrain’d to wicld || 
Foodlefs, the {cythe along the burthen’d field ; 
Or fhould we labour, while the plowfhare wounds 
| With fteers of equal flrength, th’ allotted grounds ;. 
; ‘ ; Beneath 
NOTES. 
times to-Harden the hearts of the wickcd; (or rather 
to permit them to harden their own hearts) that they 
“may fill up. the meafure of their.crimes, and be ripe 
for judgment : yet we are not to imagine, that any 
perfon: is neceffitated to be wicked: it is not the 
. hardening the heart that originally makes men im- 
‘pious;. but: they: are firft impious, andsthen they are 
. delivered over'to an hardnefs of heart. 
§ This is very fatyrical; it is drawn from the 
‘ fhining glafs of an old-‘man’s bald-head. We doubt 
not. but Homer puts itinto the mouth of Lurymachus 
to make him more odious, and‘to thew us that the 
fame man who invades. his prince’s property, infults 
the ftranger, and outrages the poor, pays no deference. 
to old:age, but is bafe enough to contemn what he 
ought to honour.. Vice and folly are the province 
of fatire, not human infirmity. 
|| We doubt not but fuch employments as thefe,. 
now only fuitable to low life, will feem mean to. 
many readers, and unworthy of the dignity of epic 
poctry.. 


NOTES. 

* Flomer-is perpetually: giving us leffons of de-, 
cericy and morality. It may be thought that this 
interlude between UAfes and the damfels of Penelope 
is foreign to the action of the Odyfey; but in. reality 
it is far from it: the poet undertook to defcribe the 
‘diforders Which the abfence-of a prince occafions in 
his family ;. this paffage is an inftance of it; and 
Homer with good judgment makes thefe wantons 


the fuitors, that we may. acknowledge the juttice 
of their punifhment in the fubfequent parts of the 
Odvffiy. 

+ In Greece the beggars in winter retired by night 
to public forges for their warmth,,or to fome ren- 
dezvous where they entertained -themfelves as it. were 
in 2 common affembly. 

+ It may be thought very unjultifiable in Homer, 
to intrgduce AZimerva exciting the fuitors to violence. 
But the fentiment is conformable to true theology: 
and-the all-wife. author of our being is pleafed fome- 
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“Beneath my labours how thy wond’ring eyes 
Mighf fee the fable field at once arife! - 


“Should ‘Yove dire war unloofe, with {pear and thield : 


And nodding helm, I tread ‘th’ erifanguin’d field, 

Fierce in the van: then.wouldft thou, wouldft theu 
"fay, ° 

Mifname ne glutton in‘that glorious day ? 

‘No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave difgrace.; 

”Tis thou injurious art, not I am bafe. 

Proud, to feem brave among a coward train! - 

But krow thou art not valorous, but vain. 

Gods! fhould the ftern U4/es rife in might, 

‘Thele gates would feem too narrow for thy flight. 

While yet he fpeaks, Zurymachus replies, 
‘With indignation flafhing from his eyes. 

Slave, { with juftice might deferve the wrong, 
‘Should I not punifh that opprobrious tongue, 
Irrev’rent to the great, and uncontroul’d, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold? 
‘Perhaps, thefe outrages from Jrus flow, 
A worthlefs triumph o’er a worthlefs foe ! 

He faid, and with full force a footftool threw: 
Whitl'd from his arm with erring rage it flew; . * 
Uhffes, cautious of the vengeful foe, : 
‘Stoops to the ground, and difappoints the.blow. 
Not fo a youth who deals the goblet round, 

Full on his fhoulder it infli€ts a wound, 

Dath’d from his hand the founding goblet flies, 

‘He fhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathlefs lies. 

Then wild uproar and clamour mount the iky, 
“Till mutual thus the peers indignant cry; 





NOTES. 

poetry. The truth is, the greateft perfons followed 
fuch employments without any diminution of their 
dignities ; nay, a fkill in fuch works as agriculture 
‘wasa glory even to a king: Homer here places it 
upon a level with military fcience, and the know-- 
Jedge of the cultivation of the ground is equalled to 

Jory in war. 

~ * This is very artful in Telemachus; he had {po- 
ken warinly in defence of Ulyfes, and he apprehends 
‘eft he fhould have provoked the fuitors too far ; he 
therefore’ foftensihis expreflion, to avoid fufpicions 


of a latent caufe, why he interefts himfelf fo vigor- . 


-oufly in vindication of a beggar, againft the princes 
of the country. Befiiles, too obftinate an oppofi- 


tion might have provoked ‘the fuitors to have con- | 


tinued all night in the palace, which would have 
hindered Ujfes and Telemachus from concerting 
their meee to .bring about their deflrudtion: 








‘O had this ftranger funk to realms beneath, ° 
To the black realms of darknefs and of death, 
Ere yet he trod thefe:fhores! to ftrife he draws 
Peer againft peer ;.and what the weighty caufe? 
A vagabond! for himrthe great deftroy — 
In vile ignoble jars, the feaft-of joy. . 

To whom the ftern Zelemachus uprofe ! 
Gods! what wild folly‘from the goblet flows? 


‘| ‘Whence this unguarded openneis of foul, “ 


But from the licence of the copious bowl ? 
Or heav'n delufion fends. But hence away ! ~ 
Force J forbear, ‘and without force obey.* 
Silent, abafh’d, they hear the Nern rebuke, 
Till thus Amphinomus the filence broke. 
‘True are his words, and he whom truth offends, 


Not with Zemachus, but truth contends ; > 


Let not the hand of violence invade 

The rev’rend ftranger, or the fpotlefs maid ; 

Retire we hence !. but crown with rofy wine 

The flowing goblet to the pow’rs divine ; : 

Guard he his gueft beneath whofe roof he {tands ; 

This juftice, this the focial right demands. : 
The peers affent ; the goblet AZudzus crown’d 

‘With purplejuice, and bore in order round; 

Each peer fucceffive his libation pours t 

To the bleft Gods that fill-th’ aereal bow’rs ; 


. Then fwill’d with wine, with noife the crowds obey, 


And rufhing forth tumultuous reel away. 


‘ 


NOTE 5S. : 


" Telemachus therefore to induce-them to withdraw, 


ufes menaces, but menaces approaching to perfua~ 
fion; if he had ufed violence, matters muft im» 
mediately have come.to extremities. ‘ 

+ Weave already obferved that libations were 
made to the Gods before-and after nrzals; here we 
fee the fuitors offer their libation before they retire — 
to repofe. We are not to afcribe this religious a& - 
to the piety of thefe debauchses, but to the cultoms 
of the times; they practife not true religion, but 
only the exteriors of it; they are not pious, but 
fafhionable. 

The a@tion of this ‘book Jis comprehended in a 
very {hort duration of time; it begins towards the 
clofe of the day, and ends at the time when ‘the 
fuitors withdraw to repofe; this is the evening and 
part of the.night ofthe thirty-ninth day. 
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fhe NINETEENTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 


reer 


ARGUMENT. 





Tue Discovery or Utysses To Eurycita. 


Ulyfles and his fon remove the weapons out of the armory. Ulyfles, in converfation with Penelope, gives a: 
fititious account of his adventures; then affures her he had formerly entertained her hufband in Crete; and 
defcribes exaétly his perfon and drefs, affirms to have heard of him in Phxacia and Thefprotia, and that his 
return is. certain, and within a month. He then goes to bathe, and is attended by Euryclea, who difcovers him 
to be Ulyffles by the fear upon his leg, which he formerly received in hunting the wild boar on Parnatlus. The 
poet inferts a digreffion, relating that accident, with allit’s particulars, . 





ONSULTING fecret with the blue-ey’d maid, 
, Still in the dome divine Ulyfes ftay’d : 

Revenge mature for a inflam’d his breaft ; 
ind thus the fon the fervent fire addreft. 

Inftant convey thofe fteely ftores of war 
‘To diftant rooms, difpos’d with fecret cares 
‘The caufe demanded by the fuitor-train, 
“To foothe their fears a fpecious reafon feign: 
Say, fince Uh/ffes left his natal coaft, | 
Obfcene with fmoke, their beamy luftre loft, 
His arms deform’d, the roof they won’t adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn, 
Suggeft, that Yove the peaceful thought infpir‘d, 
Leit they by fight of fwords to fury fir’d, 
Difhoneft wounds, or violence of foul, 
Defame the bridal feaft, and friendly bowl. 

The prince obedient to the fage command, 
"To Euryclea thus: The female band 
‘In their apaitments keep ; fecure the doors : t 
‘Thefe fwarthy arms among the covert ftores 


NO T.E S. 

* The feene fli] continues in the palace of Uh/fes ; 

but new perfons are introduced to carry on the 

aGion and diverfify the ftory. This book opens 

with a repetition from the fixteenth ; the ancients 

marked it with an aftcrifm, without any obclifk, to 
fhew that it was here inferted with propricty. 


No. 33: 





Are feemlier hid; my thoughtlefs youth they 
blame, . : 

Imbrown’d with vapour of the fmould’ring flame. 
In happy hour, (pleas’d Euryclea cries) 

Tutor’d by early woes,. grow early wife ! 

Infpeét with fharpen’d fight, and frugal care, 

Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 

But who the lighted taper will provide, 

(The female train retir’d) your toils to guide? 
Without infringing hofpitable right, 

This gueft (he cry’d) fhall bear the guiding light: 

I cheer no lazy vagrants with repaft; 

‘They fhare the meal that earn it ere they tafte. 
He faid; from female ken fhe ftrait fecures 

The purpos’d deed, and guards..the bolted doors: 

Auxiliar to his fon, UAffes bears , 

The plumy-crefted helms, and pointed {pears 

With fhields indented deep in glorious wars. 

Minerva view\els on her charge attends, t 

And with her golden lamp his toil befriends: 

Nit 





NOTES, 

+ It is not without fuflicient reafon that Telena- 
chus diftrults the maids ; many of them were in the 
interclt of the fuitors: it was therefore neceflary to 
conceal the place to which the arms were conveyed, 
left they fhould betray the fecret. 

f The office here afcribed to Minerva has given 

7A great. 
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‘Not fuch the fickly beams, which unfincere, 
Gild the grofs vapor of this nether {phere ! 
A prefent Deity the prince confefs’d,_ 
And rap’d with ecitacy the fire addrefs"d. 
What miracle thus dazzles with furprize! 
DiftinG in rows the radiant columns rife: 
The walls where-e’er my wand'ring fight I turn, - 
And roofs, amidit a blaze of glory burn! 
Some vifitant of pure etherial race, 


With his bright prefence deigns the dome to 


grace. is 
Be calm, replies the fire; to none impart, 
But oft revolve the vifion in thy heart ; 
Celeltials, mantled in excefs of light, 
Can vifit unapproach’d by mortal fight. 
Seek thou repofe ; whilft here I fole remain,- . 
T’explore the condué of the female train: © 
The penfive queen peichance defires to know 
"Fhe feries of my toils, to footh her woe. 
With tapers flaming day his train attends, 
_ His bright alcove th’ ob{equious youth afcends : 
Soft fumb’rous fhades his drooping eye-lids clofe, 
“Fill on her caftern throne Aurora glows. 
Whillt, forming plans of death, U4/fas ftay’d, 
In council fecret with the martial maid ; ; 
Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 
“Lhe queen, defcending from her bow’r of flate. 
Her cheeks the warmer bluth of Venus wear, 
Chaften’d with coy Didna’s penfive air. 
An ivory feat with filver ringlets grac’d, - 
By fam‘d femalius wrought, the menials plac’d: * 
With. ivory filver’d thick the foot-{tool fhone, 
O’er which the panthet’s various hide was thrown. 
‘The fovereign feat with graceful air fhe prefs’d; 
‘To different tafks their toil thenymphs addrefs’d : 
‘NOTES. 
great offence, and been cenfuredas mean, and unworthy 
of the Goddefs ; but we can fully vindicate Homer’; 
Pallas is here an allegorical Deity intended by the 
Poet to cxprefs the wifdom of Uses; he a&ts with 
as much prudence as if Minerva herlelf guided him 
in all his ways. Weare to gather from this def- 
cription, that UAfés formed all the actions of this 
night with the utmoft wifdom, or according to the 
Greek proverb, the counfels of this night were regulated 
with the exadcteft prudence and fecrecy.  Callimachu's, 
a ftatuary in Aébens, made an image of Minerva ac- 
cording to this pi€ture in AZomer: the held a lamp 
of gold, which was filled with an oil of fuch an un- 
waline nature, us not to want to be replenifhed in 
the {pace of a whole year. “This odice of Adinerva 
is not the bare acl of carrying the torch which the 
Goddefs here executes 5 fhe improves itsinto a mi- 
racle; the whole palace js enlightencd with a celet- 


The golden goblets fome, and fome reftor’d 


_From ftains of luxury the polifh’d board: 


Thefe to remove th" expiring embers came,. 

While thofe with un@tuous fir foment thé flame.. 
*T was then Adelantho with imperious mien 

Renew’d.th’ attack, incontinent of fpleen: 


-Avaunt, fhe cry’d, offerifive to-my.-fight ! 


Deem not in ambufh here to lurk by night,, 

Into the woman ftate afquint to pry; 

A day-devourer, and an evening [py! 

Vagrant begone! before this blazing brand’ 

Shall urge: and wav’d it hifling in her hand:. 
Th’ infulted hero rolls his wrathful eyes, 

And, Why fo turbulent of foul ? he cries ;. 

Can thefe lean Mrivel’d limbs unnerv’d with ages. 

‘Thefe poor but honeft rags, enkindle rage ? 

In crowds we wear the badge of hungry fate, 

And beg degraded from fuperior ftate!. 

Conftrain’d! a rent charge on the rich I live 5. 





Reduc’d to crave the good I once could give: 


A palace, wealth, and flaves I late poffefs’d, | 
And all that makes the great be call’d the blefs’d: 
My gate, an emblem of my open foul, 
Embrac’d the poor, and dealta bounteous dolé : - 
Scorn not the fad reverfe, injurious maid! 
“Tis Yove’s high will, and be his will obey’d! 
Nor think thyfelf exempt: that rofy prime: 
Mutt thare the general doom of with’ring time: 
To forme new channel foon, the changeful tide 7 
Of royal grace th’ offended queen may guide ; 
And her lov’d lord unplume thy tow’ring pride. 
Or were he dead, ’tis wifdom to beware: » 
Sweet blooms the prince beneath Apollo’s care; t. 
Your deeds with quick impartial eye furveys;.. 
Potent to punifh what he cannot praife. 

: : Her 

NO T E 8. 

tial fire, and Uhyjés and Telemachus gather fall affur- 
ances of her favour and ‘fuccefs from that miraculous 
illumination: this circtimftance raifes the defcrip- 
tion out of lownefs into dignity. 

* Homer in both his poems takes all opportunities 
of celebrating the famous artifans of antiquity. We 
doubt not but moft of them: were his particular 
friends, and ‘to do them- honour, he gave them place 
in hts works, and rendered their names and his own 
gratitude immortal. We may likewife learn the 
nature of the nobleft pieces of art in Aamer’s days. 
from his poctry. 

+ Tt may be afked why.Telemachus is faid to owe 
the prefervation of his life to Apolla? We antwer, 


“all immediate deaths in the male fex were aferibed 


to him, as they were to Diana in the female ; it may 
therefore. be faid with great.propricty that it is owing 
to the favour of Apollo, hat Zelemachus had net died 

an 
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Her keen reproach had. reach’d the fov’reign’s ear ; 
Loquacious infolent! fhe.cties, forbear : * 
Tothee the purpofe of my foul I. told,. 
Venial difcourfe unblam’d with him to hold. 
The ftoried labours of my wand’ring lord, 
To footh my grief-he haply may record: 
Yet him, my gueft, thy venom’d rage hath ftung: 
Thy head (hall pay the forfeit of thy tongue! + 
But thou on whom my-palace-cares depend, ~ 
Lurynomé, regard the ftranger friend: —' 
A feat foft {pread with furry f{poils prepare, 
Due diftant for us both to fpeak, and hear. 

The menial fair obeys with: duteous hatte: 
A feat adorn’d with furry fpoils fhe plac’d : 
Due-diltant for difcourfe the hero fat; 
When thus the fov’reign from her chair of ftate: 
Reveal, oblequious to my firft demand, ; 
Tiy narne, thy lineage, and thy natal land. 

He thus: O queen! whofe far re-founding fame 
Is bounded only by-the ftatry frame: -  - 4 
Confummate pattern of imperial fway,t. 
Whofe picus mie a warlike race obey ! 
In wavy gold thy fummer vales are drefs’d ; 
‘Fhy- aututmns bend with copious fruit opprefs’d: 
With flocks and herds each graily plain is ftor’d 5: 
And fill of'ew’ry fin thy feas-afford : 
Their affluent joys the grateful realms confefs 5. . 
And blefs the pow’r that {till delights to blefs. 


= NOTES. |. 
an immediate death, or that he.was arrived: to. man- 
food. As Apollo is the fun,.he may be called the 
nourifher of all things that breathe, as. well as of the 
inanimate creation ; thus it is owing to his influence 
that every being comes-to maturity. ° 


* Were ‘this place to. he rendered literally, it 


would be thus, Thou bold impudent bitch. It is fpoken 
by Penelope. In our age it is an expreffion fo vul- 
gar as not to be uttered: in, common converfation, 
much lefs in.epic poetry.; it is truc, it fully expref- 
fes the height of impudence, and in Hlomer’s time it 
was no more mean, thancalling a coward a deer, and 
both the expreffions are joined together in the firil 
book of the Iad: 
Thau dog in forehead, but in heart a deer, 
It is there {poken by Achilles: and in another place 
of the [iad Fupiter applies it to his wife, and calls 
. uno an impudent biech : a plain indication that the 
expreffion was not mean, as it is at this day, becaufe 
it was ufed by the greateft of heroes, and the fupreme 
of Gods. 

+ The expreflion in the Greek is remarkable, and 
may be rendered, which you fhall wipe upon your own 
head. From whence it appears, slat the blood that 





Gracious permit this pray’r, imperial dame!.- 
Forbear to know my lineage, or my name: 
Urge not this breaft to heave, thefe eyes to weep 3. 
In {weet oblivion let my forrow fleep! , 
My woes awak’d will violate your-ear ; 

And to this gay cenforious train, appear 

A winy vapour melting ina tear. ‘ : 

Their aed) Gods refum’d,. (the Queen. re-- 
join’ 7 z 

Exterior grace, and energy of mind; 

When the-dear partner of my nuptial joy, 

Auxiliar troops combin’d, to conquer Tray. 

My lo:d’s protecting hand alone would raife - 

My drooping verdure, and extend my praife! 

Peers from the diftant Samian fhore refort ; 

Here with Dulichians join’d, befiege the court :. 
. Zacynthus,.green with ever-fhady groves, 

And /thaca, prefumptuous boaft their loves: 
Obtruding on my, choice a fecond lord, 

They prefs the Alymencan rite abhor'd. 

Mif-rule thus mingling with domeftie cares, . 

I live regardlefs of my ftate-affairs :. 

Receive no ftranger-gueit, no poor relieve ; 
‘ But ever for my lord-in fecret grieve! 
This art, inftin@ by fome celeftial pow’r, 

I try’d, elufive of the bridal hour: 

-« Ye peers I cry, who prefs to gain a heart, 
«Where dead Uses claims no future part: 
“¢ Rebate- 








NOTES, 
was foundupon the fword was wiped upon the head- 
of the flain; an intimation that his own blood was 
fallen upon the head of the deceafed, and the living 
were free-fromit. This is a very remarkable cuf- 
tom, and there are many expreffions like it in the 
{criptures ; namely, Ais blood be upon bis crun head. 
It was cuftomary amongft-the Romans to wath their- 
hands, in token of innocence and purity from blood: 
thus the Rowan governor wathed his hands, and faid, . 
Lam innocent. of the blood of this juft perfon. 
{ Homer here gives an amiable pi@ture ofa mild- 

‘and juft government: it is a truth certain and uni- 
-verfal, where the fubje@& enjoys the tnuits of his in- 
duftry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and 
‘bring forth in abundance; the fea will furnifl the 
land with plenty of fifhes, and men will plant when 
they are fure to zather the fruits. Ltis the conftant 
obfervation of all travellers, the worl fituation under 
an ealy government enjoys more plenty, and is fuller 
of inhabitants, than the beft foiland happielt fitua- 
tion under an arbitrary power. This whole pat 
‘fage is very beautiful, and the more beautiful, be. 
canfe the words proceed from the mouth et 2: 
king. 





«* Rebate your‘loves, each rival fuit fufpend, *- 
«Till this funereal web my-labours.end:-:- 

“ Ceale, ull to.good Laeftes I bequeath 

oA pall of fate, the ornament of death. 

«|For when to fate he bows, each Grectau dame 
“ With juft reproach were licens’d to defame ; ° 
** Should he, long honour’d in fupreme command, 
« Want the laft duties of a daughter’s hand.” * 
“The fiction pleas’d! their loves I long elude ; 
“The night {till ravell’&, what the day renew’d,: 
“Three years fuccefsful in my art conceal’d, 

My incffe€tual fraud the fourth reveal’d : 
‘Befriended by my own domeftic pies, 

“The woof unwrought the fuitor-train furprize. 
From nuptial rites.they now no more recede, 

And fear forbids to falfify the ‘brede. 

‘My anxious parents urgea fpeedy choices. 

And to their fisffrage gain the filial voice: 

For rule mature, Lelemachus deplores 

‘His dome difhonour’d, and exhaufted ftores— 
But ftranger! as thy days feem full of fate, 
Divide difcourfe, in turn thy birth relate: 


- 





NOTES. 


*. It isnot without a good reafon that Uly/fes is-fo . 
particular in the geography of Crete ; he does it, that | 
Penelope from the knowledge of the ‘truth which he . 


{peaks concerning that ifland, may be induced to give 
the readier credit to his fucceeding fictions. 
Lhad, book 2, Homer calls Crete the ifland with an 
‘hundred cities. Here he affirms it to have no more 
than ninety. Strabo is very full upon this difficulty, 
Hid. 10. - Epherus (fays that author) judges that ten 
‘cities were built by the Dorians after the Trojan war, 
‘under Althemenes; and therefore Uses here men- 
tions Crete as having only ninety: but this opinion 
carries no probability. Others affirm, that ten cities 
were demolifhed by the enemies of Jdomeneus,; but 
this is no more than a conjeQure: the truth is, Ho- 
mer does not affirm that there were an hundred cities 
ain the time ofthe war with Troy, but in his own age; 
(for the poet in that place {peaks in his own perfon) 
if he had.put the words into the mouth of any one 
who had lived in the time of the war, he would not 
‘have called it the ifle of the hundred, but ninety 
citics, according tothe defcription of Ub/fes; it being 
very improbable, that ten of the Cre/an cities fhould 
‘be deftroyed, either during the war, or after the re- 
turn of ddomencus; for Homer hintlelf tefifies that he 
returned fafe to Cree with all his foldiers, 24. 3, of 
the OAffey. 
to defend his country, But though we allow that 
thofe ten cities had been deftroyed after his return, 
yet how could Wifes come to the knowledge of it, 
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In the | 


And therefore he had fufficient forces , 





‘Thy port afferts thee of diftinguith’d race; 
No poor uti-father'd produét ‘of ‘difgrace. 

Princefs! he cries, renéw’d by your command, . 
4 The deat remembrance of my native land, 
q Of fecret grief unfeals the fruitful fource ; 
| And tears repeat their. long-forgotten courfe! _ 
So:paysthe wretch,-whom fate conftrains to roam, 
The dues of nature to his‘natal home!— 
But inward on my foul let forrow prey ; 
Your fovereign ‘will my duty bids obey. 

Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful foil 1 * 
And ninety cities crown the fea-born ifle: 
Mix’d with her genuine fons, adopted names 
In various ‘tongues avow their various claims: ¢ 
| Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, 
And bold Pela/ei boaft a native’s due: 
The Dorians, plum’d amid the files of war, 
| Her‘foodful glebe with fierce Achaians fhare ; 
Cuffs; her capital of high command ; 
Where fceptred Minos with impartial hand 
Divided right ;-each ninth revolving yeart 
| By Hove receiv’d, in council to confer.» 
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NOTES 
having neither been in Crefe, nor met with any Cre- 
tan to inform him in all his voyages? It is therefore 
probable, that in the ‘time of the Trojan war Crete 
‘had no more than ninety cities, but an hundred in the 
days of Homer: and this fully reconciles the Iad 
with the Odyfey; in the Odyfey it is Uhes that 
fpeaks, in the-f/ad, Homer. irgil {peaks of Crete 
after the manner of Homer, The other ten cities 
were built by the Dorians (as Ephorus writes) under 
Althemenes. 

+ The meaning of this is, that the natural inhabi~ 
tants of Crete were mixed with ftrangers who had 
fettled in the ifland; or as fome imagine, Uhffes 
{peaks this out of fear, left Penelope fhould difcover 
him not to be a native of Crete from his wrong pro- 
nunciation of the language of the Crsfens. We 
may gather from Strabo, that the Dorians inhabited 
the eaftern parts, the Gydonians the weftern, the Eveo- 
Cretans the fouthern, and the reft of the nation being 
moft powerful, poffelt the plain country lying to- 
wards the north: the Ena ‘that is, the true 
Crefans, were the original inhabitants of the ifland, 
and probably alfo the Cyelontans, 

t This A@inos, kivig of Crete, was an excellent law- 
giver; and to give his laws ‘the greater veneration | 
he ufed to defcend into a cave facred to ‘fupiter, 
and pretend that he had there received them from the 
mouth of that Deity; this is the reafon why Homer 
tells us he converfed with Fupier. This Minos was 
the moft juft of all mankind, and for this reafon was” 

fuppofed 
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His fon Deucalion bore fucceffive {way ; 
His fon, who-gaye me firft to view the day ! 
‘The royal bed'an elder iffue bleft, , 
Idomeneus, whom Iiian fields attelt 

Of matchlefs deed: tuintrain’d to martial toil 
I liv’d inglorious in my native ifle, 

Studious of peace ; and thon is my name. 
*T was then to Crefe the great U/pfes came ; 
For elemental war, and wintry “ove, 


- From Malea’s gufty cape his navy drove 


To bright Lucina’s fane; the fhelfy coaft* - 
Where loud Amuniffiss in the deep is loft. +p 
His velfels moor’d, (an incommodious port !) “ 
"The hero {peeded to the Cnoffian court > ; 
Ardent the partner of his arms to find ; 

In leagues of long commutual friendfhip join’d. - 


Vain hope! ten {uns had warm’d the weftern ftrand, . 


Since my brave brother with his Cretan hand 


Had fail’d for Zroy: but to the genial feaft 
My honour’d roof,receiv’d the royal gueft : 





N OTE S. 


; fappofed to be made one of the ‘infernal judges. 


‘ 


' Plutarch in the life of Demetrius makes a fine re- 


mark upon this defcription of A@énos; «* Hlomer (fays 
he) has not honoured with the glorious title of the 
difciple of Fupiter, the greateft'‘warrior or oppreffor, 
or a renowned tyrant ; but the man famous for his 
juftice and probity, a.legiflator, and a benefactor to 
mankind.” 

* Upon. the Amniffus there is a cave facred to 
Itythia, or Lucina, who prefides over child-birth. The 
reafon why the poet places the cave by that river, is 
becaufe, fome great lady has made ufe of it, upon an 


occafion in which women invoke the affiftance of 


that Goddefs; or perhaps becaufe water is one of 
the great principles of generation, the temple of 
Lucina could not be placed in a more proper fitua- 
tion, than upon the banks of a river, and clofe by 
the fea. , : 

+ le was not to be expected, and indeed it was 
almoft impoffible that one perfon fhould entertain 
Ulbffes and his whole fleet, which confifted of twelve 
vefiels. This paffage therefore give us a remarkable 
cuftom of antiquity, which was, that when any per- 
fon with too great a number of attendants arrived 
in other countries, the prince received the chief per- 
fonage and his particular friends, and the reft were 
entertained at the public expence. . 

$ In this line the whole art of an cpic poem is 
comprehended, which is a mixture of truths and 
fitions, but fi@tions conformable ‘to verity; or to 
fpeak in the language of a critic, the fable of the 
epic poem fhould be both probable and marvellous; 


- No. 34- 


Beeves for his train the Cuoffian peers affign,t 


' A public treat, with jars of gen’rous wine. 


Twelve days, while Boreas vex’d th’ aerial fpace, 

My hofpitable dome he deign’d to grace: 

And when the north had ceas‘d the ftormy roar, - 

He wing’d his voyage to the Phrygian thore. 
Thus the fam’d hero, perfected in wiles, 


With fair fimilitude of truth beguiles ¢ 


The queen’s attentive ear: diffoly’d in woe, 
From: her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 
As fnows colle&ted on the mountain freeze; 
When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 
The fleecy pile obeys the whifp’ring gales, . 
Ends in a {tream, and murmurs thro’ the vales ; 
So, melted with the pleafing tale he told, 
Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll’d: 
She to her prefent lord laments him loft,§ 
And views that obje&t which fhe wants the moft! 
With’ring at heart to fee the weeping fair, 
His eyes look ftern, and caft a gloomy ftare; || 

- Of 

NOT T $s. 

aftonifhing, yet credible: if it be only credible, it 
differs in nothing from hiftory; if only marvellous, 
it. is no better than a romance. The great fecrct 
therefore of an epic writer is to produce in the rea» 
der’s mind at the fame time both belicfand aftonifh- 
ment; and this is here performed.by Usjfes. 

§ This is added by Afomer not for our informa- 
tion, for we already know it; but becaufe it is a 
reflection which muft neceffarily occur to every rea~ 
der: it is a thing extraordinary to lament a perfon 
prefent, as if he were abfolutely loft ; and we reap 
a double fatisfa&tion from the relation, by obferv- 
ing the behaviour of Penelope towards Uhffes, and of 
Ulyffes towards Penelope; while he is at the fame 
time in one fenfe both abfent and prefent. ° 

|| There is a beautiful contrat between Uiyfies and 
Penelope ; Penclope indulges her paflion for Uses s 
Ohffes reftrains his for Penelope; the piGure of 
Uhffés is drawn to the life, he is affaulted at once 
with feveral paffions, aftonifhment and admiration 
on the onc fide, and compaffion and a defire to com. 
fort. Penelope on the other; thefe paftions being in 
an equal ballance, and exerting an equal force, he 
remains fixed, like a wave driven by contrary winds, 
and yields to neither of their impulfes ; it is thus 
Uhffes continues ina flcady admiration, as if he had 
loft all thought. This paflage is too beautiful not 
to have been explained by the ancients; Péuwturch 
quotes it as an inftance of the command a wife 
man ought to have over his patlions.  WA/ffes who 


was the moft eloquent, yct was the moft filent of 
men, all his facultics were obedient; and fubje&. to 


7B reafon, 





sae 
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Of horn the ftiff relentlefs balls appear, 1 
Or globes of iron fix’d in either fphere ;’ . 
Firm wifdom interdi€ts the foft’ning tear. J 
A fpeechlefs interval of grief enfues, 
Till thus the queen the tender theme renews. 
Stranger! that e’erthy hofpitable roof 
UVbffes gvac’d, confirm by faithful proof: 
Delineate to my view my warlike lord, 
His form, his habit, and his train record. 
*Tis hard, he cries, to bring to fudden fight 

Ideas that have wing’d their diftant flight : 
Rare on the mind thofe images are trac’d, 
Whole footfleps twenty winters have defac’ds 
But what I can, receive. In ample mode, 
A robe of military purple flow’d* 

* O'er all his frame: illuftrious on his breaft, 
‘The double-clafping gold the king confett, 
In the rich woof a hound mofaic drawn 
Bore on full ftretch, and feiz’d a dappled fawn: 

* Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold ; 
They pant, and ftruggle in the moving gold. 

Fine as a filmy web beneath it fhone 

A veft, that dazzled like a cloudlefs fun: 





NOTE Ss. 

reafon, he commanded his eye not to weep, his 
tongue not to fpeak, and his very heart not to pant 
or tremble: his reafon influenced even his inward 
motions, and fubdued ‘the very blood and vital 
fpring.”? And in his treatife of moral virtues, he 
again quotes thefe verfes; ‘« Uh/fés had compleatly 
‘fubjeted all his faculties to right reafon, and he held 
even his fpirits, his-blood, and his tears under the 
government of his judgment.” 

* This is a remarkable paffage, and gives us an 
exat.defcription of the habit of aking in the days 
of Homer, or perhaps ftill earlier in the days of 
Uhffes. Purple feems anciently to have been ap- 
propriated to kings, andto them on whom they be- 
flowed it; thus ‘Fudges viii. 26, the facred hif- 
torian mentions purple raiment that was on. the 
kings of Midian, Thus Hfther viii. 15, a gar- 
ment of fine linen and purpic is given to a favourite 
by king Ahafuerus ; and 1 Adaccabees xiii. the ‘Fews 
made a decree, that Simon fhould wear purple and 
gold, and that none of the people thould wear pur- 
ple or a duckle of gold without his permiffion, in 


token that he was the chief magiftrate of the Jews; 


thus alfo Mac. x. 89, Alexander {ent Jonathan a buc- 
‘kle of gold, as the ufc is to be given to fuch as are of 
the king’s blood. Uhfes is here dreft_ much after 
the fame manner ; he wears purple, and a buckle or 
clafp of gold, as a fign of his regality. But what 


‘ 


The female train who round him throng’d to gaze, 
In filent wonder figh’d unwilling praife. : 

| A fabre, when the warrior prefs’d to part, 
I.gave, enamel’d with Vulcanian art : © 
A mantle purple-ting’d, and radiant veit, 
Dimenfion’d equal to his fize, expreft 
Affe&tion grateful to my honour’d guett.. - 
A fav’rite herald in his train I knew,}: 
His vifage folemn fad, of fable hue: é 
Short woolly curls o’erfleec’d his bending head, 
O’er which a promontory-fhoulder {pread : 
Eurybates ! in whofe large foul alone 
Copies view’d an image of his own. 

is fpeech the tempeft of her grief reftor’d ; 
In all he told fhe recogniz’d her lord: : 
But when the fturm was fpent in plenteous fhow’rs, 
A paufe infpiriting her languifh’d pow’rs, 
O thou, fhe cry’d, whom firft inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hofpitable gate ; 
Withall thy wants the name of poor fhall end; 
Henceforth live honour’d, my domeftic friend! 
The 'veft much envy’d on your native coaft, 
And regal robe with figur’d gold emboft, : 
n 





; NOTES. 
we would chiefly obferve is, that the art-of em- 
broidery was known in thofe early ages, nay perhaps 
was in greater perfe€tion than at this day. Some 
perfons indeed tell us, that this was interwoven into 
‘the cloth, and was made in the loom, but the words 
of Homer will admit.of the other interpretation, and 
it is evident that embroidery was known amongft the 
orientals in the age of oe from Fudges v. 20. 
Haye they not. fped? have they not divided the préy,. to 
Sifera a prey of divers colours, .a prey of divers colours 
of necdle-wvork, of divers colours of needle-work on both 
Sides, meet for the necks of them that take the fpoil? 
Here is evidently mention made of embroidery; and 
perhaps fuch was this robe of Ulyffes ; but however 
this be, it is manifeft that all manner of créatures 
- were figured upon the habit of great perfonages, and 
that thofe creatures were inwrought fo naturally as 
to feem to be alive. 

+ This is very artful in Uhffes: Penelope had afked 
what \.ind of perfon her hufband was; Uhffes fears 
to give a defcription of himfelf, left by drawing the 
copy like the original now before the eyes of Pene- 
lope, the fhould difcover him to be Uses: he there- 
fore diverts the inquiry, yet at the fame time fatis- 
fics her curiofity, by adding a.new circumftance to 
confirm his veracity, by defcribing his attendant and 
herald Lurybates. 5 


. 
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In happier hours my artful hand employ’d, 
When my lov’d lord this blifsful bow’r enjoy'd : 
"The fall of Troy erroneous and forlorn 
Doom’d to furvive, and never to return! 
Then he, with pity touch’d: Oroyal dame! — 
Your ever-anxious mind, and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim. F 
not the fondnefs of your foul reprove 
For fuch alord! who crown’d your virgin-love 
With the dear bleffing of a fair increafe ; 
Himéelf adorn’d with more than mortal grace:. 
Yet while 1 (peak, the mighty woe fufpend’;, 
‘Truth forms my tale} to pleafing truth attend. 
‘The royal object of your deareft care, 


‘Breathes in no diftant clime the vital air: 


In rich Thefprotia, anu the nearer bound 

Of Theffaly, his name I heard renown’d:. 
Without retinue, to that friendly fhore 
Welcom’d with gifts of price, a fumlefs ftore! 
His facrilegious train, who dar’d to prey 

On herds devoted to the God of day, 

Wrere doom’d by Jove, and Phebus’ jut decree, 


~ 'To pesifh/in the rough Trinacrian fea. ve 


To better fate the blamelefs chief ordain’d;,"" 
A floating fragment of the wreck regain’d, 
And rode the florm ; till by the billows toft,, 
He landed on the fair Pheacian coatt. 

‘That race who emulate the life of Gods,, 
Receive him joyous to their bleft abodes :, 
Large gifts confer, a ready fail command, 
‘I Gipcal his voyage to the Grecian ftrand. 
But your wife lord, (in whofe capacious foul 
High {chemes.of pow’r in jult fucceffion roll) 
Bis Ithaca refus’d from fav’ring fate, * 

‘Till copious, wealth might guard his regal ftate.. 





. NOT EB S, 

* Ulyffés amaffed great riches by being driven from 
country to country: every prince where he arrived 
made him great prefents, according to the laudable 
cuftoms of hofpitality in. former ages. The word 
in, the Greek is borrowed from beggars,. who by 
{trolling from place to place get their. livelihood ; 
and hence it was made ufe of fimply to amafs, or 
maké collections. We may obferve that Uses 
gives himfelf great commendations through this 
whole interview; he calls himfelf the godlike 
Ulyffes, and fays,, that there were few men in the 
world like him. This is not-a fign of vanity or 


oftentation, fince Uys fpeaks in the character of 


a flranger: he muft therefore fpeak in the fame 
manner, ag a. ftranger would have {poke ; that. is, 
with honour of U/y/és, to ingyatiate himfelf with 
Penelope. Befides, this conduct. conduces to’ per- 





Phedon the fa&t affirm’d, whofe fov’reign fway 

Lhefprotian tribes, a duteous. race, obey. :: 

And bade-the Gods this added truth atteft, 

While pure libations crown’d the. genial feaft} _ 
hat anchor’d.in his port the veffels ftand, 


To waft the hero: to his natal land. 


I for Dulichium urge the wat’ry way; 
But firft the UAffean wealth furvey 5 
So rich the value of a ftore fo vaft 


‘Dematids the pomp of centuries to-Wwafte! ‘ 
. The darling obje& of your royal love, ~ 


‘Was journey’d' thence to Dedonean “Fave ; 

By the fure-precept of the fylvan fhrine,.. 

To form the conduét of his great defign: 

Trrefolute of foul, his ftate to fhrowd 

In dark difguife, or come, a king.avow’d*?: : 
Thus lives your lord ; nor longer doom’d to roam 3. 


| Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 
_By Fove, the fource of good, fupreme in pow’r! 


By the bleft genius of this friendly bow’r! 


| I ratify my fpeech ; before the fun 


His annual longitude of heav’n fhall’run ;. 
When the pale emprefs of. yon ftarry train- 
In the next month-renews her faded wane, 
Ubffes will affert his rightful reign. 

What thanks! what boon ! reply’d the queen, aredue, 
When time fhall prove the ftoried bleffings true ! 
My lord’s return fhould fate no more retard, . 

Envy fhall ficken,at thy vaft reward. 


| But my.p:ophetic fears, alas! prefage, 


The wounds of deftiny’s relentlefs rage 

I.long muft weep! nor will Uses come;. 
With royal gifts to fend you honour’d home !— 
Your other:tafk, ye menial train, forbear : 
Now wath the ftranger, and the bed prepare; t 
% : ith 
ne, das NOTES. é 
fuade Penelope, that he is the perfon he pretended to. 
be, and by. the confequence contributes to prevent. a. 
difcovery. : 

+ This was one of the firftrites of hofpitality ob- 
ferved towards ftrangers, amongft the anvients; the 
{criptures abound with inftances of it: ddraham 
offers water to wafh the feet of the angels whom he 
miftook for flrangers, &e. There was aoa bath 
for the ftranger, but this feems to have-becn a greater 
honour than that of wafhing:the fect; the may be 
gathered from the manner in which it was performed; 
the daughters of the family, even young princciles, 


affifted at the bath; but the wafhing the fect was an 
office committed to fervants: thus the danghter of 


Neffor in the third Odyffiy- bathed Telemachus, but 
Ubyffes beisig difguifed like a beggar, Euryclea wathes 


his feet. Lhis. agrees exadtly with another paffage of 


ferlpture 5 
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"With fplendid pails the downy fleece adorn : 
Up-rifing carly.vith the purple morn, 

His finews thrunk with age, and ftiff with toil, 
iin the:warm bath foment with fragrant oil. 
‘Then with Zelemachkus the focial feait 
Vartaking free, my {ole invited gueft ; 
Wohoe’er negieéts to pay diftinétion due, 
‘she breach of hofpitable right may ruc. 

“The vulgar of my fex:I moft exceed ; 
In real fame, when moft humane my déed : 
And vainly to the praife of queen afpire, 

Wf itranger! I permit that mean attire, 
Beneath the feaitful bow’r. 


Tis our’s, with good the fcanty round to grace. 
Thofe who to cruel wrong their ftate abute, 
Dreaded in Iife, the mutter’d curfe purfues ; 
By death dif-rob’d of all their favage pow’rs, 
Then, licens’d rage her hateful. prey devours. 





NOTES. 
{cripture; when David fent to afk Abigailto wife, 1 
Sam. xxv. 41, fhe made.anfwer, Let thine handmaid 
‘be a fervant to.wafh the feet of the fervants of my lord. 
Our memory fails, if there be any other paflage, 


either in the Lad or Odsffey, where this practice of | 


wathing the feet is directly mentioned ; the reafon 
ds, this was an office performed only to inferior 
‘perfons ; the bath was for heroes and kings. Now 
both Homer’s poems are filled with the characters 
of fuch perfonages, and therefore there was no room 
to mention it in other places: itis true, the word 


here does not neceffarily imply the wafhing of the’ 


feet, but wafhing in general; yet here it is to be 


underftoud of the feet, for Euryclea in the aQ@ of ; 


wafhing them difcovers this ftranger to be Uses. 

* The fenfe is here cut fhort, and Homer, like a 
good painter, leaves fomething to be fupplied by the 
seader’s imagination. Life is fhort, (fays- Penelope) 


we ought therefore to employ it in doing good. | 


The motive indeed which the ufes, is not entirely 
conformable to true theology; fhe here propofes 
glory as the fole aim of doing virtuous aétions; 
though in other places [omer plainly afferts, that 
we ought to act with piety to pleafe the Gods. 

+ I will have an old woman to wafh me (fays 
Obes). The reafon of this requeft is not evident 
at fiult view; but UAfes acts thus to avoid the infults 
and contempt of the younger damfels of Penelope, 
who had fufliciently outraged him in this and the 
preceding book; they would think themfelves de 
graded by performing fuch an office to a beggar. 
Some ancient critics rejected three verfes here; it is 


A narrow fpace * 1 
‘Confines the circle of our deftin’d race; i 


“ To her mean hand affign the friendly rite. 





) But he whofe in-born worth ‘his aéts commeid, . 


Of gentle foul, to human racea friend 5 
The wretched he.relieves diffufe his fame, 


4 And diftant tongues extol the patron-name. 


‘Princes, he ery’d, in vain your bounties flow 
On me, confirm’d,and obftinate in woe, 
When my lov'd Crete receiv’d my final view, 
And from my weeping eyes her cliffs withdrew ; 
Thefe tatter’d weeds (my decent robe refign’d) 
I chofe, the livery of a woful mind! 
Nor will my heart corroding cares abate , 
With {plended ‘palls,.and canopies of ftate: 
Low-couch’‘d on earth, the gift of Neep I fcorn, 
And catch the glances of the waking morn. 
‘The delicacy ‘cE yout courtly train 


To wafh a wretched wand’rer would difdain ; 


But if, in tract of long experience try’d, ¢ © 
And fad fimilitude of woes ally’d, é 
Some wretch reluCtant views aerial light, 


Pleas’d | 
NOTES, 4 

abfurd, fay they, that UAjfes thould chufe Euryclea 
for this office, who was the only perfon who could 
difcover him, and ruin his defigns-; he knew fhe 
was acquainted with the wound that afterwards dif- 
covers him: but the truth is, UAffes knew Luryclea 
to be a perfon of wifdom, and he was in hopes to 
draw her over to his intereft,and make ufe of her in 
his affairs in the future part of the Odyfey,; and this 
he does upon many important occafions, in particu- 
lar in locking up the palace at the time of the bat- 
tle between him and the fuitors; fo that by her 
means he prevents the report of that great incident 
from being carried to their partizans abroad: here 
therefore he artfully brings it about, that Lurycla 
fhould be affigned to this office, not only to avoid 
the infults of the other females, butto make ufe of 
her faithfulnefs and wifdom to carry on the defigns, 
and make the way more eafy to the fuitors deftruc- . 
tion, The choice therefore was prudent; fhe was 
aged, and acquainted with human miferies, not only 
by reafon of her age. but had herfelf fuffered in all 
the afflictions of Penelope and Telemachus ; we find 
the is defcribed asa mother to the whole family, and 
fhe all along adopts the afflictions of it. But then 
it may be afked, if Zurycle was a perfon of fuch 
wifdom and fidelity, why does not Ubfes truft her 
with the fecret of his return? The reafon is plain, 
it would not only have been contrary to his cautious - 
nature, but a breach of all decency to truft himfelf to 
Euryclea, and not to sie aad this would in fome | 
meafure have raifed the chara&ter of the fervant, 
above that of his wife and queen. 
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‘Pleas’d with his wife reply, the queen. re-| 


join’d: 
Such gentle manners, and fo fage a mind, 
Tn/alt who grac’d this hofpitable bow’r 
‘I ne’erdifcern’d, before this focial hour. 


. Such fervant as your humble choice requires, - 


‘To jight receiv’d the lord of my defires, 
New from the birth: and with a mother’s hand 
His tender bloom to manly growth fuftain’d: 
“Of riatchlefs prudence, and a duteous mind ; 
Though now to life’s extremeft verge declin’d, } 
‘Ot ftrength ‘fuperior to the toil affign'd.— 
Rife, Eurycka! with officieus care - : 
For the poor friend the cleanfing bath prepare: 
This debt his correfpondent fortuncs claim, 
Too like Uses, and perhaps the fame! 
"Thus old with woes my fancy paints him now ! 
For-age untimely marks the carefiil brow. 

‘Unftant dbfequious to the mild command, 
‘Sad Burycka rofe: with trembling hand 





. NOTES. °- . fe 

* Ariftatle, in his third book of rhetoric, quotes 
‘this action of Euryclea as an-inftance of a paralogi/in 
familiar to Homer ; and again in his poetics, he 
cites it to the fame purpofe: a paralogifm confifts in 
roaking ufe of falfe reafoning, and drawing a falfe 
-confequence from true premifess “ All men, fays 
_Ariflotle, are naturally perfuaded that where fuch a 
‘thing is, or is done, fuch another muft happen ; we 
may therefore make them eafily believe that if the 
Yattis, the firft muft confequently bes; but in reality, 
the latter which we lay down as truth being often 
falfe, the former is fo more frequently ; for it does 
-not follow, that becaufe one thing is, another mutt 
neceffarily be; but becaufe we are perfuaded of the 
‘truth of the latter, we conclude fallly, that the for- 
mer is alfo true.” The reader will entey into the 
meaning of Ariflotle, and underftand what a paralo- 
gifmis, -by an. example of it; for inftance, if we 
‘were to prove a man to be in love, we bring it 
xbout that he is pale: now this isa falfe reafoning, 


or paralogif,, becaufe a perfon may be pale from. 
Thus in the inflance of | 


vother reafons than love. 
Lurycha, “ Homer (fays Ariflotle) impofes upen his 
reader, -by mentioning a fign that is known, to 
draw a confequence from it, toprove a thing that is 
not known;”? ‘that is, dover endeavours to prove 
that the whole ftory concerning Luryelea is trie, and 


that fhe really hid “her eyes when fhe wept, becaufe. 


this'is a confequence of paflion, and becaufe it is 
natural -for perfons to conceal their cyes with their 
hands while they weep. “This alfo is a paralogifm, 
for every fyllable concerning. Muryelea may be a 
fiGion of the poet, though fuch a yelture is natural 


bo. 34 


Accept the bath from this obfequious hand. 








She veils the ‘torrent of her tearful eyes ; 
And thus impaffion’d to herfelf replies.* 

Son of my love, and monarch of my cares! 
What pangs for thee this wretched bofom bears ! 
Are thus by ‘fove who conftant beg his aid . 
With pious decd, and pure devotion, paid? 

He never dar’d defraud the facred fane, 

Of perfect hecatombs in order flain : 

There oft impler’d his tutelary pow’r, 

Long to protraét the fad fepulchral hour ; 

That form’d for empire with paternal care, 

His realin might recognize an equal heir. 

O deftin’d head! the pious vows are loft ; 

His God forgets himvon a foreign coaft !—+ 
Perhaps, like thee, poor gueft! in wanton pride 
The rich infult him, and the young deride ! 
Conlcious of worth revil’d, thy gen’rous mind 
The friendly rite of purity declin’d ; 

My will concurring with my queen’s command, 


A ftrong 





NOT ES. 


toa perfon in her circumftances; the impofition 


confiits in this, namely, in the art of the poet, in 
endeavouring to deceive us ‘into a belief, that be- 
caufe perfons when they weep conceal. their eyes, 
therefore it is true that Auryclea thus actually wept ; 
the latter may be evidently falfe, thought the former 
may be true ; 4rifforle brings this practice of Homer 
as an example to all poets how to tell lies as they 
ought, or agreeably. - 

+ Lurycle.z, we fee, is aftonifhed to find thata per. 
fon who is remarkable for his piety fhould be un- 
fortunate; the age was not enlightened enough to 
know that calamity is often a proof of virtue, and 
a trial, not a punifimeént. Adeximus Tyrius, the 
Platonic, 22. differt. excellently explains this fubjeQ: 
“Who (fays that author) can deny UAffes to be a 
man of piety? Fupiter remembers him, Adinerve 
loves him, AZercury guides him, Culpfe is ena- 
‘moured with him, and Lencothea faves his life ! 
Who then can deny but that heaven tried him with 
all his afflictions, that he might appear to be, and 
deferve to be called a good man f this is the reafon 
why he fuffered at Tre, from the fnitors, by the 
Cyebps, by Circe, and by hipwreck 5 this is the 
reafon why he wandered as « vagabond, and a beg- 
gar, that he was half naked, that he was ftruck and 


Finfulted, and fuffered a thouland infolencies from 


the riots of the fuitors : it was the favour and love 
of heaven that brought him into all thefe afli@tions, 
and not the anger ef Arpranes?  Whena good may 
fufters, heaven frequently chufes him) out as an 
hero, who knows how to behave bravely in the day 
of adverlity, and this is aureeable to true theolopy. 
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A ftrong emotion fhakes’my anguifh’d breaft ; 

In thy whole form Uly/fés {eems expreft :* , 

OF ali:the wretched harbour’d on our coaft, 

None imag’d e’er like thee my matter Joft. 
Thus half difcover’d thro’ the dark difguife,. 

With cool compofure feign’d, the chief replies :.+ 

You join your {uffrage to the public vote ; 

‘The fame you think, have all beholders thought. 
He faid: replenith’d from the pureft {prings, 

The laver ftrait with bufy care fhe brings : 





= 7 


NOTE S$. ; 
* Homer continually draws his reflections from 
the prefent objet: Penelope, at the fight of this 


diftreifed and ill-cloathed f{tranger, breaks out into a. 


tender fentiment, and cries, ‘Perhaps my Uy/fesis 
{uch as he ’ thatis, ‘‘he was not fuch by nature, 
but misfortune:” but if weunderftand it of a bodily 
yéfemblance, the fentiment is {till beautiful, and the 
«eader cannot without pleafure fee Penelope deceived 
in comparing Ulyffes with Ubffes. e 

+ This is very artful in Ujfes: if he had denied 
the refemblance, it might have given fufpicion ; he 
therefore confefles it, and by confefling it perfuades 
Luryclea that he is not the real Ud/fes. 

£ The reafon why Uses turns towards the dark- 
nefs is to avoid difcovery, and that Euryclea might 
not examine him too curioufly: but this is not the 
whole defign of Homer; the poet thus delcribes 
Uhfjes to give probability .to the future ftory; for it 
is from this aétion alone that the rang of Eury- 
clea, her laying her hand on the chin of lyffes, his 
feifure of her throat to hinder her from difcovering 
him, efcape the notice of Penelope; Ulyffes is feated 
out of the view, and withdrawn from obfervation. 

§ This. {tory concerning the wound of Uh/ffes, 
may, we fear, in fome parts of it, feem fornewhat 
tedious 5 it may therefore be neceffary to fhew that 
jt is introduced with judgment; and though not 
entircly entertaining, yet artful. ifotle in the 
eighth chap. of his Poetics, {peaking of the unity of 
the ation of the Od/ey, mentions this wound of 
Uhffes. Hemer, fays he, who excelled other poets 
in all refpedis, feems perfeCly to have known this 
defe&t, (viz. that all the actions of an hero do not 
confitate the unity of the ation, but only fuch as 
are capable to be united with the fable) for in com- 
poling the Odyfey, he has not mentioned all the ad- 
ventures of Ujffes: for example, he has not joined 
the wound he reccived upon Parnaffits with the ac- 
count of his feigned madnefs, when the Greeks affem- 
bled their army ; for becaufe one of them happen- 
ed, it was neither neceffury nor probable that the 
other fhould.allo happen; but he has anferted all 


In the deep. vafe, that fhone like burnith’d gold; ° - 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold. 6 
‘Mean-time revolving in his thoughtful mind 

The fear, with which his manly knee was fign’d ; 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, $ 

His fhoulders intercept th’ unfriendly rays. . 

‘Thus cautious, in th’ obfcure he hop’d to fly 

The curious fearch of Zuryclea’s eye, 


-Cautious in vain! nor ceas’d the dame to find § 


The fear, with which his manly knee was fign’d 
: fs This 
e NOTES. ; 
that could have refpe& to one and the fame aétion. 
We have in this account two remarkable events in 
the life of Ulyffes, his feigned madnefs, and his 
wound received upon Parnaffus: the poet mentions 
‘the wound, but is filent'about his madnefs: he faw 
that the latter had no conneétion either in truth or 
probability with the fubje@ of his poem, and there- 


| fore he fays not-a word of it; he has aéted other-~ 


wife with refpe@ to the wound received upon Par- . 
naffus: for although that wound was no more to the 
matter of his poetn, than the madnefs, yet he {peaks 
of it, becaufe he found an opportunity of inferting’it 
fo naturally into his principal a@tion, that it be- 
comes a neceffary part of it, fince it, caufes 4 re- 
membrance of his hero, that is, fince it is the occa- 
fion of Euryclea’s difcovering Uhffes; fo that this 
hiftory which is here’related at length is no foreign. 
epifode, but a natural part of the fubje@t, by bein 
thus artfully united.to it. This fully teaches us 0 
what nature the different parts which a poet ufes to 
form one and the fame aétion ought to be ; namely, 
either neceffary or probable confequences of ‘one: 
another, as the remembrance of Ulyffes was of this 
wound: every adventure'then that has not this con- 
nection ought to be rejeéted as foreign, and as. 
breaking the unity of the a@ion: and therefore 
Homer took care not to interrupt the unity of the 
Odyjiy, by the epifode of the feigned madnefs of: 
Uhffess for that incident could not be produced by 
any that were neceflary or proper ‘to the poem, nor 
produce any that had the leaft relation to it. “This 
remembrance, or difcovery by the wound, is mention- 
ed in another place; fee the twenty-firft book of the 
Odyffiy. Ariftotle in his feventeenth chap. of the 
Poetics, prefers this remembrance to that there made- 
to Humeus ; it is (oblerves that author) here managed 
with more addrefs and art; it is done without de~ 
fign, and feems a confegnence of the ftory ; there 
Ubffes himlclf difcovers the wound: -here it. arifes 
froin the fubjeét, and a feries of incidents: there 
Ubfes has recourfe to it, and it canfes no furprize, 
becaule there is no great art im thewing a mk, 
Z whicky. 
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"This on Parnaffus combating the boar, 
With glancing rage the tufky favage tore. 
Attended by his brave maternal race, 

His grandfire fent him to the fylvan chace, 
Autelycus the bold: (a mighty name* 


-For f{potlefs faith and deeds of martial fame : 


Hermes his patron-god thofe gifts beftow’d, t 
Whofe fhrine with weanling lambs he wont to 
load. : 

His courfe 2 Ithaca this hero fped, 

When the firft produ&t of Laerves’ bed st 
Was new difclos’d to birth; the banquet ends, 
When Luryciea from the queen defcends, f 
And to his fond embrace the babe commends, 
“Receive, fhe cries, your royal daughter’s fon; 

«« And name the blefling that your pray’rs have won. 
Then thus the hoary chief. “ My victor arms 
“* Have aw’d the realms around with dire alarms: 
«A fure memorial of my dreaded fame 
«« The boy fhall bear; Ubfesbe his name! 


I TI 
NOTES. 


which, we are willing to have known. All remem- 
brances therefore which produce their effeéts by de- 
fign have litde ingenuity: whereas thofe which are 
brought about by chance, furprize us, and are in- 
ftances of the poet’s art and addrefs, | 

* The words in this difficult paffage literally run 
thus, “ he furpaffed all men in {wearing and {fteal- 
ing:” a terrible character! if it were to be under- 
dtood according to the letter: it has been imagined, 
that Homer commends Autolycus for his addrefs in 
robbery, and making equivocal oaths ; Jike the per- 
fon who made a truce with his enemies for feveral 
days, and immediately went and ravaged their terri- 
tories by night, and defended it, by telling them that 
the truce was not made for the ‘night but the “day: 
or like the perfon mentioned by Atheneus, who ftole 
a fifh, and gave it to his neighbour, and being quef- 
tioned about it, fWwore, that he had it not himfelf, 
nor faw any other perfon fteal it. But this is not 
the meaning of Homer, for be calls Autolycus a good 
man, and adds, that his addrefs and fidelity in keep- 
ing an oath, was the giftofa God. The truth is, 
the fornier word does not here fignify theft, nor the 
latter perjury: the former fignifics a laudable ad- 
drels in concealing our own defigns, and difcovering 
thofe of our encmics; it confifts in furprifing therm, 
when they leaft expedt us, in beating up their quar- 
ters, carrying of their convoys, their provifions, and 
in fhort all manner of flratagems, authorized by the 
laws of war, Péala in his firlt book de Repub, makes 
it plain, that this is the fenfe of 2smer: he there 
quotes this pallige, and aflerts that he is the beit 


“« And when with filial love the youth fhall come}. 
“© To view his mother’s foil, my De/phic dome 
“© With gifts of price fhall fend him joyous home. 
Lur’d with the prémis‘d boon, when youthful prime 
Ended in man, his mother’s natal clime 
Uhfjes fought; with fond affeGtion dear 
Amphithea’s arms receiv'd the royal heirs 
Her ancient § lord an equal joy poffeft ; 
Initant he bad prepare the genial feaft: 
A fteer to form the fumptuous banquet bled, . 
Whofe {tately growth five flow’ry fummers fed : 
His fons divide, and roaft with artful care 
The limbs; then all the tafteful viands {hare. 
Nor ceas’d difcourfe (the banquet of the fou!) 
Till Padus wheeling to the weltern goal 
Refign’d the fkies, and night involv’d the pole. 
Then drooping eyes the {lumb’rous fhade oppreft, 
Sated they rofe, and all retir’d to reft. 

Soon as the morn, new rob’d in purple light, 
Pierc’d with her golden fhafts the rear of night ; 


Ul ffes,., 
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NOTES. 
guardian of an army, who knows how to fteal the 
counfels and enterprifes of the enemy: from this, it 
is there inferred, that juftice is a kind of chicanery, 
by which we ferve our friends, and bring detriment 
to our enemies; but this muft..be underftood with. 
fome reftrition: it is lawful to deceive an enemy in 
war, but in common life criminal. The qualities” 
therefore that Hamer commends in. Aufolycus, are 
his dexterity in difcovering, penetrating, and pre- 
venting the defigns of his enemies, and the reli-. 
gious obfervance of his oaths, and not theft and per-- 
ury. , 

+ The reafon why Homer attributes: thefe gifts to 
Mercury is, becaute he was the prefident of fecrecy, 
or of all things that are acted with a.defire of con. 
‘cealment. He is alfo the God of fpeech, it therefore _ 
appertained to that Deity to guard the verity of it,, 
io particular of oaths, being the precedent of fpeak.. 
ing. 

{ We have here an ancient cuftom obferve by.. 
the Greeks: the child.was placed by the father upon 
the grandfather’s knees,.as-a token. that a grand. 
child was the moft agrecable. prefent that a foncould- 
make to his father. Thus the, father of Pleenix 
imprecated the furies, that: PAtewi might never have 
a fon to place upon his grandfather’s knees, Lr: 
has been already remarked that it was cuflomary in 
Greve for the parents to name'the child; kere the 
be grandfather named Chess but this is dane by per. 
{muffin of the pareats, for dutelycus bids them give 
P the name, 

§ datelycus. 6 
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. Uhffes, and his brave maternal race 
The young dutelie?, aflay the chace. 
Pornaffis, thick -perplex’d with horrid fhades, _ 
With deep-mouth’d hounds the hunter-troop invades; 
What time the fun, from occan’s peaceful ftream, 
Darts o’er the Jawn his herizontal-beain. 


‘The pack impatient fnuff the tainted gale; 


“The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce affail : 
And foremoft of the train, his cornel {pear 
‘Uyffes wav'd, to rouze the favage war. 
Deep in the rough receffes of the wood, ~ 
A lofty copfe, the growth of ages, flood: : 
Nor winter’s boreal blatt, nor thund’rotis fhow’r, 
Nor folur ray, could pierce the fhady bow’r, 
With wither’d foliage ftrew’d, a heapy ftore! 
The warm pavillion of a dreadful boar. : 
Rous’d by the hounds and hunters mingling cries, 
The favage from his leafy.founder flies: . 
‘With fiery glare his fanguine cye-balls fhine, 
And briftles high impale bis herrid chine. 
Young Jéhacus advanc’d, defies the foe, 
Poifing his lifted lance in aé& to.throw ; 
The favage renders vain the wound decreed, 
And fprings impetuous with opponent ‘fpeed! 
His tufks oblique he aim’d ‘the knee to goar ; 
- Aflope they glanc’d,'‘the finewy fibres tore, 
And'bar’d the bone: Uhyes undifmay’d; 
Soon with redoubled force the'wound repay’d; 


, 


NOYES, 

* This is a remarkable inftance of -the antiquity 
of that idle fuperftition of curing wounds by incan- 
tation or charms: yet Yomer is no way blameable 
for méntioning it; he wrote according to the opi- 
nion of the age, which whether true or falfe vindi- 
cates him asa poet. Indeed almoft all other poets 
have fpoken more ‘boldly than Alsmer of the power 
of incantations. 2/iy thought this point worthy 
of a ferious'difcuflion. And A/talus atfirms, that if 
aman chance to fpy a {corpion, and pronounces the 
word dua, it will lié Ail, and never fhoot his fling. 
We think thefe grave authors outdo even the fictions 
oF poets 5 and we hardly believe that any of them 


would have ventured to provoke a ferpent trufting, 
But we are to underdtand this charm. 


to the charm. 
not'merely as a form of words, but as Joined with 
miafical notes, and then it may appear-more ratio- 


nal: for the cure of the Sciatica, Thegphra/ius com-, 
mends the Phrygian mufic, and A. Gellius Apollonius: 


in his book de Adiris, affirms from Theophraffys, that 


mufic cures many difeafes both df mind and -hody. , 


And the fame author affirms, that many in his time, 
elpecially the Thcéaus, uled the pipe for the cure of 
feveral fieknedles, 





We will noe affirm :that fuclt | 


To the right fhoulder joint the fpear apply’d, © 
His further flank with flreaming purple dy‘d: 
On carth herufh’d with. agonizing pain; 1 
With joy, and vait furprize,-th’ applauding train 
View'd his enormous bulk extended on the plain. J 
With bandage firm UAjis’ knee.they-bound ; : 
Then chaunting myftic lays, the-clofing wound * 
Of facred melody confefs'd the force ; ; 
The tides of life regain’d their azure courfe..... : 
Then back they led the -youth with loud acclaim; 
Autolycus, enamour'’d with his fame, oe 
Confirm’d the che: -and from the Delphic dome 
With added gifts-return’d ‘hima glorious home. 
He fafeat Ithaca with joy receiv’d, 
Relates'the chace, and early praife atchiev’d. 

Deep o’er his knee infeam’d, remain’d the fear+ 
Which noted token ofthe woodland war 
When “uryclea found, th’ ablution ceas’d ; 
Down dropp’d the leg, from her flack hand releas’d 3 
The mingled fluids from the vafe redound 5 
The vafe reclining floats the floor around! ~ 
Smiles dew’d with tears the pleafing ftrife expreft 
OF gricf, and joy, alternate in her breaft. . 
Her fluttring words in melting murmuisdy'd3 
At length i -— My fon! —my king! -— the’ 

cry’d. . 

His neck with fond embrace infolding faft, , 
Full on the queen her raptur'd eyes {he catft, 


: Ardent 

NOTE Ss. ; 
charms of mufic have no power-in fome maladies 5. 
every onc knows what an effect-the harp of David 
had over the fpirit of Swu/; ‘but we have either loft, 
or not yet found out ‘the art. A natural reafon 


‘may be affigned for it; for as the mufical notes 


move the air, fo the air moves the inward fpirits, 
and the hamours-of the.body, which are the feat of 
difeafes; fo that ‘by this new motion they may be 
condenfed, rarified, diflipated, or expelled, according 
as they are agitated or influenced by the concutflion of 
the mufical-notes; but however this be, if other pocts 
may fay that charms have power to {top rivers in 
their -courfes, AZomer in not to-be condemned for 
afcribing the power of {topping bluod to incanta- 
tions. 

+ Tt aay feem incredible that this dialogue be- 
tween Uhffes and uryclea could be held in the pre- 
fence of Penelépe, and fhe-not hear its how is this to 
be reconciled to probability? We anfwer, the poet 
has allmirably guarded againft this objeClion; it is 
for this reafon that he mentions the falling of 
Olgfes’s \eg into the water, the found of the veifel 
from that accident, the overturning of it, and the 
cffufion of the water: .all thefe different founds 

may 
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Ardent to fpeak the monarch fafe reftor’d: 

But ftudious ‘to conceal her royal lord,’ 

Minerva &x'd her mind on views remote, , 
And from the prefent blifs abftra@ts her thought. 
His hand to £uryclea’s mouth apply’d, 


. Art thou foredoom’d my peft? the:hero cry’d: 


Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain’d: 

And have the fates thy babbling age ordain’d 

To violate the life thy youth fuftain’d? 

An exile have I told, with weeping eyes, 

Full twenty annual funs in diftant {kies: 

At length return’d, fome God infpires thy breaft 

To know thy king, and here I ftand confeft. 

This heav’n-difcover’d truth to thee confign’d, 

Referve, the treafure of thy inmoft mind: 

Elfe ifthe Gods my vengeful arm fuftain, 

And proflrate to my {word the fuitor-train ; 

With their lewd mates, thy undiftinguifh’d age 

Shall bleed a vi€tim to vindidtive rage. ze 
Then thus rejoin’d the dame, devoid of fear: 

‘What words, my fon, have pafs’d thy lips fevere? 

Deep in my foul the truit fhall lodge fecur’d, * 

With ribs of. {teel, and marble heart immur’d. 

When heav’n, aufpicious to thy right avow’d, 

Shall proftrate to thy {word the fuitor-crowd; 


5 





‘ NOTES. 

may eafily be fuppofed to drown the voice of Eury- 
clea, fo as it might not be heard by Penelope; it is 
true, fhe could not but obferve this confufion that 
happened while Eurycla wathes; but the age of 
Euryclea might naturally make her believe that all 
this happened by accident through her feeblenefs, 
and Penelope might be perfuaded that it was thus oc- 
cafioned, having no reafon to fufpeé the truth: be- 
fides, what is more frequent on the theatre than 
to fpeak to the audience, while the perfons on the 
flage ‘are fuppofed not to hear? In reality, it is 
evident that Uh/es and Euryclea were at a proper 
diftance from Penelepe, probably out of decency 
while the feet were wafhing; for as foon as that 
office is over, Afomer tells us that Ulyfes drew nearer 
to the fire where Penelope fat, that he might refume 
the conference. 

+ * Ulyffés and every perfon that had relation to him 
were remarkable for their taciturnity: they had_ all 
profited under fo great a mafter of fecrecy as Uh/fes : 
it is pradifed by his wife, his fon, and his nurfc; 
his very companions, who attended him in his 
voyages, poflelied this virtuc in fo eminent a degree 
as to fuffer themfelves to be dathed in pieces by the 
Cyclops, vather than difcover him to ‘that giant. 
The moral that we are to gather from this fable 

No. 34. — 


I 


The deeds I'll blazon of the menial fair; 
The lewd to death devote, the virtuous fpare. 

Thy aid avails me not, the chief reply’d; 
My own experience fhall their doom decide ; 
A witnefs-judge precludes a long appeal: 
Suffice it thee thy monarch to conceal. . 

He faid: obfequious with redoubled, pace, 
She to the fount conveys th’ exhaufted vafe: 
The bath renew’d, fhe ends.the pleafing toil 
With plenteous un@tion of ambrofial oil. ¢ 
-Adjufting to his limbs the tatter’d veft, 

His former feat receiy’d the ftranger gueft ; * 
Whom thus with penfive air the queen addreft. 
.Tho’ night, diflolving, grief in grateful eafe, 
Your drooping eyes with loft oppreffion feize ; 

Awhile, reluGtant to her pleafing force, 

Sufpend the reflful hour with fweet difcourfe. 

The day (ne’er brighten’d with a beam of joy!) 
My menials, and domeftic cares employ: 

And, unattended by fincere repofe, 

The night affifts my ever-wakeful woes: 

When nature’s hui(h’d beneath her brooding fhade, 
My echoing griefs the flarry vault invade. 

As when the months are clad in flow’ry green, 
Sad Philomel, in bow’ry fhades unfeen, t 
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NOTES. 
is, that the fafety of princes counfels confift in {e- ° 
crecy. ; . 

+ We are not to imagine that this cuftom of 
anointing the feet was an inftance of luxury: it pre- 
vailed over the oriental world folcly out of neceffity, 
to avoid offenfivenefs in thofe hot regions. “This 
-cuftom prevailed many ages after Homer, and we 
have an inftance of it in the woman who wafhed the 
feet of our Lord and Saviour with tears, and anoint- 
ed them with oil. This place is a plain proof that 
oil was ufed after wafhing the fect, as well as after 
bathing. : 

{ This fimile is not only introduced to exprefs 
the forrow of Penelspe, but the nature of it: it is not 
fo much intended to illuflrate her grief, as her vari- 
ous agitations and different thoughts compared to the 
‘different accents in the mournful fong of the night- 
ingale ; for thus Flamer applics it. Flomer relates 
this ftory very differently from later authors: he men- 
tions nothing of Preece, Tereus, or Pasdion, uniets 
that name be the fame with Peudareus; Lyles \ike- 
wife is by them called Jrys. The flory is thus, ac- 
cording to thefe writers: Philomela was the wite of 
Tereus king of Thrace, fhe had a filter named Prague, 
whom Yereus ravithed and cut her tongue ont, that 
fhe might not difeover the crime to; Philomela ¢ but 
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‘To vernal airs attunes her varied {trains ; 

And ZJtylus founds warbling o’er the plains :. 

Young Jrylus, his parents darling joy ! ae 

Whom chance mif-led the mother to deftroy : 

Now doom’d a-wakeful bird to wail the beauteous £ 

boy: ; - J 

So in ponnedal folitude forlorn, 

A fad variety of woes I mourn! 

My mind reflective, ina thorny maze 

Devious, from care to care inceffant ftrays. 

Now, wav’ring doubt fucceeds to long defpair; . 

Shall I my virgin nuptial vow revere 5 _ 

And joining to my fon’s my menial train, 

-Partake his councils, and affift his reign? 

Or, fince mature in manhood, he deplores 

His dome difhonour’d, and exhaufted ftores ; 

Shall J, reluétant! to his will accord ; 

And from the peers fele&t the nobleft lord ; 

So by my choice avow’d, at length decide 

Thefe wafteful love-debates, a mourning bride ?— 

A vifionary thought I'll now relate, 

Iluftrate, if you know, the fhadow’d fate. . . 
A team of twenty geefe (a fnow-whre train!) 

Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 

Amufe my penfive heurs. Thebirdof Fove 

Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward drove : 


° ‘NOTES. 
‘Progne betrayed it by weaving the ftory in a piece of 
embroidery ; upon this PA:/onela flew her own for 
Jtys or Itylus, and ferved up his ficfh. to the table of 
her hufband Zereus; which being made known to 
him, he purfues Philomela and Pragne, who are 
feigned to'be changed into birds for their fwift flight 
into Athens, by which they efcaped-the revenge of 
Tereus. Philomela is fabled to be turned into a 
nightingale, and Progwe into a fwallow; it being 
obferved by Paufanias, that no {wallow ever builds 
in Thrace, or nightingale is ever {een there, .as hating 
the country of Zereus. But Homer follows a dit- 
ferent hiftory: Pandareus fon of Merops had three 
daughters, Mer ope, Cleathera, and Aédon: Pandareus 
married his eldeft daughter Addon to Zethus brother 
of Amphion, mentioned in the eleventh Odfey;s the 
had an only fon named J#ylus; and being envious at 
the numerous family of her brother-in-law Amphion, 
fhe refolves to murder Amaleus the eldeft of her 
nephews ; her own fon f/ylus was brought up with 
the children of Amphion, and lay in the fame bed 
with this Amaleus. Aédon dire&is her fon Itylus to 
sibfent himfelf one night from the bed, but he for- 
gets her orders ; at the time determined, fhe con- 
veys; herfelf into the apartment, and murders her 


Each fav’rite fowl he pounc’d with deathful fway, 
And back triumphant wing’d hisairy way. 
My pitying eyes effus’d a plenteous flream, _ 
To view their death thus imag’d in a dream: 
With tender fympathy to footh my foul, 

A troop of matrons, fancy-form’d, condole. 

But whilft with grief and rage my bofom burn’d, 
Sudden the tyrant of the fkies return’d: - 
Perch’d on the battlements he thus began, 

(In form an eagle, but in voice a man) 

O queen! no vulgar vifion of the fky 

I come, prophetic ofapproaching joy:. 

The geefe (a glutton race) by thee deplor’d, 
Portend the fuitors fated to my fword. 

This faid, the pleafing feather’d omen ceas’d, 
‘When from the downy bands‘of fleep releas’d, 
Faft by the limpid lake my fwan-like train - 

I found, infatiate of the golden grain. ; 

The vifion felf-explain’d (the chief replies) 
Sincere reveals the fan€tion of the fkies: 

Ubfjes {peaks his own return decreed ; 
And by his fword the fuitors fure to bleed. 

Hard is the tafk, and rare, the queen rejoin’d, | 
Impending deftinies in dreams to find: 
Immur’d within the filent bow’r of /lcep, * 

‘Two portals firm the various phantoms keep: 


4 View inthis plumy form thy vittor lord; . ; } 


Of 





NOTES. ‘ 
own fon Jtylus, by miftake, inftead of her nephew 
Amaleus: upon this, almoft in diftraction, fhe begs. 
the Gods to remove her from the race of human- 
kind; they grant her prayer, and change her into a 
nightingale. : 

* This feems to bea bold fiction, and commenta- 
tors have laboured hard to fhew the reafon of it: 
fome imagine, that by the horn is meant a tunic of 
the eye, which is called horny; and that the ivory 
reprefents the teeth ; and that by thefe allufions the 
poet intended to exprefs that what we hear fpoken 
may be falfe, but what we fee mutt infallibly be 
true: that is, according to this fable, the ivory gate 
emits falfhood, that of horn, truth. Others explain 
Flomer by referring to the nature of horn and ivory, 
horn being pervious to the fight, and ivory. impenc- 
trable. ¢ will give the reader another folution ; 
by horn which is tranfparent, Hfomer means the‘air, 
or heavens which are tranflucent ; by ivory, he de- 
notes the earth which is grofs and opake: thus the 
dreams which come from the earth, that is, through 
the gate of ivory, are falfe; thofe from heaven, or 
the gate of horn, true. But it may be thought that 
there are no grounds, from the words of Eomer, for 
fuch an interpretation, Probably this fable is built 

5 upon, 
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Of iv’ry one; whence flit to mock the brain, 
Of winged lies alight fantaftic train : 
‘The gate oppos’d pellucid valves adorn, 


. And columns fair incas’d with polifh’d-horn :. 


Woere ingages of truth for paffage wait, 
With. vifions manifeft of. future ae 

Not to this troop, I fear, that phantom foar’d, 
Which {poke Ubfes to his realms reftor’d ; 
Delufive femblance ! ‘But my remnant life 
Heav’n fha]l determine in a gameful ftrife: 





_ With that fam’d bow Udfes taught to bend, 


. 


. called the 


For me tne rival archers thall contend. 

As on the lifted field he us’d to place 

Six beams, oppos’d to fix in equal fpace: 

Elanc?d a-far by this unerring art, 

Sure thro’ fix circlets flew the whizzing dart. 

So, when the fui reftores the purple day, | 

Their ftrength and fkill the fuitors fhall affay: 

To him the fpoufal honour is decreed, ; 

Who thro’ the rings dire@ts the feather’d reed. 
‘Torn from thefe walls (where long the kinder pow’rs 
With pomp and joy have wing’d my youthful hours !) 
On this poor breaft no dawn of-blits fhall beam ; 
The pleafure paft fupplies a copious theme ° 

For manyadreary thought,and manyadolefuldream! J ~ 


NOTE S. : 
upon a real foundation, and that there were places 
gates of falfhood and truth: Diodorus 
Sieulus in his fecond book defcribing the ceremonies 
concerning the dead, mentions the gates of oblivion, 
of hatred and lamentation ; and then adds, that there 
are other gates in the fame place; namely, in 
Memphis in egypt, that.are called the gates of veri- 
ty, near which there is a ftatue of juftice without an 
head; now Homer in the twenty-fourth Odyfféy 
places the region of dreams in the way to the in- 
fernal fhades, and it is paft difpute that he borrows 
all thefe fables of Styx, Cacytus, (that is, of the gates 
of hatred, lamentation,) &c. from @gyp/, and places 


footed deo 


Propofe the fportive lot, the chief replies, 
Nor dread to name yourfelf the bowyer’s prize: 
Ubfjes-will furprize th’ unfinifh’d game 
Avow’d, and falfify thé fuitors’ claim. 

‘To whom with grace ferene the queen rejoin’d : 
In all thy fpeech what pleafing force I find!. 
O’er my fufpended woe thy words prevail, 

I part relu€tant from the pleafing, tale. 

But heav’n that knows what all terreftrials need, 
Repofe to night, and toil to day decreed: 
Grateful viciffitude! yet me withdrawn, 

_ Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 
Eftablith’d ufe enjoins; to reft and,jo 
Eftrang’d-fince dear Ulyffes fail’d to Troy! 
Mean-time inftru€ted is the menial tribe 
Your couch to fafhion.as yourfelf prefcribe. + 

Thus affabl -, her bow’r the queen afcends ; 

The fov’reign f{tep a beauteous train attends: 
There imag’d to her foul Ubffes role ; ae 
Down her pale cheek new-ftreaming forrow flows: 
Till foft oblivious fhade Mdinerva {pread, 

And o’er her eyes ambrofial lumber fhed. 


: 


5 NOTES. 

them in’ hell, after Orpheus, who adopted all his 
ceremonies according tothe rites of burial obferved at 
Memphis, as Diodorus fully proves: if therefore he 
borrows the fable of the gates of oblivion, &%c. from 
Aegypt, why may he not the ftory of the gates of 
falfhood and verity? efpecially fince he takes his 
whole relation concering hell from the cuft' ms of 
the Zgyptians, and this region of dreams is placed by 
him in the pallage to hell: it may therefore not be 
impoffible but this {tory of the gates of {leep, may 
havea real foundation, and be built upon the cuf- 
toms of the Aeyptians. 
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AR GU MENT. 


While UlyMles lies in the veftibule of the palace, he ts witnefs to the diforders of the wamen. Minerva com- 
forts him, and cafts bim afleep. At his awaking he difires a favourable fign from Jupiter, which is grant- 


ed, The feaft of Apollo is celebrated by the pexple, and the fuitors banquet in the palace. 
exerts his authority among ft them, nstwithflanding which, 
Strange prodigies are fcen by Theoclymenus the augur, wha explains them to the 


continue in their exceffes. 
+ deftrudtion of the wooers. 


Telemachus 
lyffes is infilted by Ctefippus, and the reft 





A ‘N ample hide divine UAfes {pread, 
And form’d of fleecy fkins his humble bed: 
an remnants of the fpoil the fuitor-crowd 
a feftival devour’d, and victims vow’'d.) 
Then o’er the chief, Zurynome the chatte 
With duteous care a downy carpet cait: 





NOTES, 

* Silence and a decent referve is the ornament 
of the fair fex; levity and laughter betray them into 
an unguarded behaviour, and make them fufceptible 
of wanton impreffions. The Athenians had a temple 
facre i to, love and /eaus. the whifperer. Venus was 
called the Whifperer, becaufe they who had offered 
up their prayers applied their mouths to the ear of 
the ilatue of thit Goddels, and whifpered their peti- 
tions; an intimation, that women ought to govern 
their tonguc, and not let it trangrefs cither by loud- 
nefs or loquacity. But this no ways affedts the 
ladies of Great Britain; they {peak fo well, they 
fhould never be filent.—Uh/fes, FZomer tells us, is 
a!moft provoked to kill thefe females with his own 


With dire revenge his thoughful bofom glows, 
And ruminating wrath, he {corns repofe. 

As thus pavilion’d in the porch he lay, 
Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes furvey. 
Whilft to noéturnal joys impure, repair 
With -warton gtee, the proftituted fair.* 


His 





NOTES. 

hands: this has been imagined a thought unworthy an 
hero. The like objection has been made againft 
Eneas in Virgil. “But the obje€&tion is probably 
with too great feverity, both againft Homer and Vir- 
gil: it is no difgrace to the beit or braveft man, to 
be fubjeét to firch paffions as betray him inte no un- 
worthy aétions: a hero is not fuppofed to be infen- 
fible ; he diftinguifhes himf{elf as fuch, if he reftrains 
them within the bounds of reafon. Both Aneas 
and Uhfes are fired with a juft indignation, and this 
is agreeable to human nature; but both of them 
proceed to no outrageous action, and this fhews 
that their paffions are governed by fuperior reafon. 
It may be further added, that the cafe is very dif. 

ferent 





-~ , Yue 


His heart with rage this new difhonour flung, . | 
Wav’ring his thoughts-in dubious balance hung; 
‘Or, inftant fhould he quench the guilty fame 

’ ‘With their own blood, and intercept the fhame; 
Or to their luft indulge alaft embrace, 
And let the peers confuummate the difgtace?- 
Round his fwol’n heart the murm’rous fury rolls; 

- As o’er her young the mother-maftiff growls,* 
And bays the ftranger-groom: fo wrath compreft 
Recoiling, mutter’d thunder in his breaft. 
Poor fuff’ring heart! he cry’d, fupport the pain + 
‘OF wounded honour, and thy rage reftrain. 
Not fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil, 
‘When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 
Dire Polypheme devour’d: I then was freed 
By patient prudence, from the death decreed. 

Thus anchor’d fafe an reafon’s peaceful coaft, 

“Tempefts of wrath his foul no longer toft; 
Reftlefs his body rolls, to rage refign’d: 
‘As one who long with pale-ey’d famine pin‘d,£ 
“The fav’ry cates on glowing embers caft 
Inceflant turns, impatient for repaft: 





NOTES. 
ferent between neas and Uhjfes. The perfons 
whom Us/fes intends to punifh are his fubjeéts and 
fervants, and fuch a punifhment would be no more 
than an aét of juftice, as.he is their mafter and king; 


cand we find in the fequel of the Odjféy that he atual-* 


Jy infliGs it. It thou'd therefore be thought an in- 
fiance of Homer’s judgment, in paintitg the dif 
orders of thefe fervants in fuch ftrong colours, that 
we may acknowledge the jultice, when he after- 
wards brings them to punifhment. 

‘ * This in the original is a very bold expreifion, 
but Homer, to foften it, inflances a compar:fon which 
reconciles us to it. he fimilitude itfelf is very ex- 
preflive: as the maftiff barks to guard her young, fo 
labours the ‘foul of Ud/Jes in defence of his fon and 
wife, Penelope and Telemachcus. Great honour was 
‘paid to dogs by the ancients; they were kept asa 
piece of {tate by princes and heroes; and therefore a 
comparifon drawn from them was held to be as 
noble as if it had been drawn from a lion, or any 


other beaft. 


+ Thefe two verfes prove that Homer underftood 


the foul to be uncompounded and diftine& from the 
body. If the fon! were a compounded fubflance, 
af it were harmony (as fome philofophically affert) 
Yhe would never act difcordantly fromthe parts which 


compofe it; but we fec the contrary, we fee the foul - 


guide and govern the parts of which fhe herfelf is 
pretended to be compofed; fhe refilts, threatens, and 
re(trains our paflions, our fears, avarice, and anger: 
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Ulyffes fo, from fiderto fide devolv’d, 


In felf-debate the fuitors doom refolv’d. 
‘When in the form of mortal nymph array’d, 


From heav’ndefcends the Yove-born martial maid; 
And hov’ring o’er his head jn view confefs’d, 
The Goddels thus her fav’rite care addrefs’d. 

Oh thou, of mortals moft inur’d to woes! 


| Why roll thofe eyes unfriended of repofe? 


Beneath thy palace-root forget thy care ; 

Bleft in thy queen ! bleft in thy blooming heir! _ 

Whom, to the Gods when fuppliant fathers bow, 

They name the flandard of their deareft vow. 
Juft is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoin’d) 

Decds full of fate diftra@t my various mind, - 

In contemplation rapt. This hoftile crew 

What fingle arm hath prowels¢o fubdue ? 

Or if by "Zove’s, and thy auxiliar aid, 


‘They’re doom’d to bleed ; O fay, celeftial maid, 
Where fhall U/y/fes fhun, or how fuftain, 
Nations embattled to revenge the flain? 
Oh impotence of faith! Adinerva cries, 
If man on frail unknowing man relies, § 


Doutst 





NOTES 
in fhort, the foul {peaks to the body as to a fub{tance 
of a nature entirely different from it’s own. Homer 
therefore evidently underftood, that the foul ought to 
govern and dire the paffions, and that it is of a 
nature more divine than harmony. 

¢ No paffage in-the whole Od/ey has fallen under 
more ridicule than this comparifon. Homer (fays a 
fevere critic) compares Ui/Jes turning in his hed to a 
black pudding broiling on a gridiron; whereas the 
truth is, he compares that hero turning and tofting in 
his bed; burning with impatience to fatisfy himifelf 
with the blood of the faitors, toa man in {harp hun~ 
ger preparing the entrails of a victim over a great 
fire; and the agitation reprefents the agitation of 
UlyfJes. The comparifon is borrowed from facrifices 
which yiclded blood ‘aid fat, and was therefore fo far 
from being defpicable, that it was looked upon with 
veneration by antiquity. ‘ 

§ There is excellent reafoning in this :. ifa friend 
whom we know to be wife and powertul, advifes us, 
we are ready to follow his inflructions ; the Divine 
Being gives us his council, and we refuife it. The 
proteétion of a prince or potentate géves us full tran- 
quillity, and banifhes from us all unealy apprehen- 
fion. We have an all-poweslul Being for our pro- 
tcQor, and for our father; and yet the Knowledge of 
it is not fullicient to drive away our fears, inquice 
tudes, and difcontents, Phe poet almoll in cvery 
book mentions the deflruion of the fuitors by the 
fingle hand af VAyes, to reconcile us to it by degrees, 
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Doubt you the Gods? Lo Pallas’ felf defcends, 
Infpires thy countfels, and thy toils attends. 
In me affianc’d, fortify thy brealt, 
Tho? myriads leagu’d thy rightful claim conteft: 
' My fure divinity fhall bear the fhield, 
And edge thy {word to reap the glorious field. 
Now, pay the debt to craving nature due, 
Her faded pow’rs with balmy reft renew. 
She ceas’d: ambrofial flumbers feal his eyes ; 
His care diffolvesin vifionary joys : i 
The Goddefs pleas’d, regains her natal fkies. 
No fo the queen ; the downy bancls of fleep 
By grief relax’d, the wak’d again to weep: — 
A gloomy paufe enfu’d of dumb defpair ; . 
Then thus her fate invok’d, with fervent pray’r. 
Diana! {peed thy deathful cbon dart,* 
And cure the pangs of this convulfive heart. 
Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from human race,f 
Toft through the void illimitable {pace : 


rR ND 


NOTE 5. 

that we may not be fhocked at the great cataftrophe 
ot the pecm as incredible: it is particularly judici- 
ous to InGft upon it in this place in a manner fo 
folemn, to prepare us for the approaching event. 
If the deflrution of the fuitors fhould appear hu- 
manly improbable by being afcribed folely to Uh/fes, 
it is at leafl reconcilable to divine probability, and 
bécomes credible through the intervention of a God- 
dets. a 

* We doubr not but the reader will be pleafed 
with the beauty of this foliloquy. There is an af- 
femblage of tender images and moving complaints, 
and yet they are fuch as betray no meannefs of fpirit : 
the Jamentation of Penelope is the lamentation’ of a 
queen and heroine ; fhe mourns, but it is with dignity. 
The poet makes a good we of her forrows, and they 
excellently fuftain ‘her charaéter of perfevering to 
elude the addiefles of the fuitors, when fhe wifhes 
even to die‘rather than to yield to them. 

+ Some fuppofe, the ancients were perfuaded that 
fome perfons were carried away by ftorms and whirl- 
winds. But we would rather imagine fuch expref- 
fions to be entircly figurative and poetial ; it is pro- 
bable that what gave occafion to thefe fidiions might 
be no more than the fudden deaths of fome perfons, 
and their difappearanice was afcribed, in the language 
of poctry, to ftorms and whirlwinds. The Orientals 
delighted in fuch bold figures. Fob xxvii. 21, The 
caf wind carricth hin away, and us a frorm burricth 
hin out of bis place. And Lfaiah xi. 16, The wind 
Sball carry them away, and the whirkuind foall fatter 
them. 

6 


Or if difmounted from the rapid cloud, | 

Me with his whelming wave let Ocean. fhrowd ! 

So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphans fair 

Were doom’d to wander through the devious air ; 

Thyfelf untimely and thy confort dy’d, 

“But four-celeftials both your cares fupply’d. | 

Venus in tender delicacy rears $ 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 

Imperial Funo to their youth affign’d § 

A form majeftic, and fagacious mind: . 

With fhapely growth Diana grac’d their bloom 5 

And Pallas tauglit the texture of the loom, 

But whilf to learn their Jots in nuptial love, . 

Bright Cytherea fought the bow’r of Foue;.  : 

(The God fupreme, to whofe eternal cye 

The regifters of fate expanded lie 

Wing'd Harpies fnatch’d ‘th’ ‘unguarded charge 
away, || 

And to the furies bore a grateful prey. 

Be 

NOTES.‘ 

t+ Fenus is faid to feed thefe infants with wine, 
milk, and honey ; that is, fhe nurfed them in their 
infancy, with plenty and abuiidance. For this is 
the import of the expreflion: a land flowing with 
milk and honey means a land of the greateft fertility, 
as is evident from the writings of AZofes. 

§ Itmay feem that Homer afcribes improper gifts 
to this Goddefs ; wifdom is the portion of Adierva, 
beauty of Venus, why then are they here afcribed to 
Juno? This feems an infolvable difficulty. But it 
may be explained, by remarking, that the beauty of - 
princeffes is different from that of perfons of an in- 
ferior {tation ; their beauty confifts in a majefty that _ 
is every way great and noble, and {trikes with awe, 
very different from the little affeGtations and formal 
foftneffes of inferior beauty ; the former kind is the 
gift of Venus to the lower part of the fair fex, the lat- 
ter is beftowed on princefics and queens, by Zune the 
regent of the fkies. : 

|| Ie is not evident what is meant by thefe prin- 
cefles being carried away by the Harpies. Some 
think that they wandered from their own country, 
and fell into the power of cruel governefles, whofe 
feveritics the poct afcribes to the furics. Others 
imagine, that thefe two princcfles having feen the 
unhappy fate of their fifter Addon, (who was married 
to Zethus, and flew her own fon) feared a like cala- 
mity; and dreading marriage, retired to fome dif- 
tant folitude, where never being heard of, it gave 
room for the fi€tion. It muft be allowed that the 
thought excellently agrees with the wifhes of Pene- 
lope: thefe princglles were taken away at the point 

of 
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_ Be fuch my lot! or thou Diana {peed 

Thy thaft, and fend me joyful to the dead ; 

‘To feek my lord among the warrior-train, 

Ere fecond vows may bridal faith profarie. 

When woes the waking fenfe alone affiil, 

Whillt night extends her foft oblivious veil, 

Of other wretches care the torture ends: 

No truce the warfare of my heart fafpends! 

The night renews the day-diftraQing theme, 

And airy terrors feble ev'ry dream. 

The laft alone a kind illufion wrought, .. 

And to my bed’ my lov’d:-UAffes brought,. 

Yn manly bloom; and each majeftic grace: 

As when. trom Yroy he left my fond embrace ; * 

Such raptures in my beating bofom rife, 

T deem it fure a vifion of the fkies.. . 
Thus,.whilft Zurara nhounts her purple throne, + 

In audible laments fhe breathes her moan ; 





NO T £ S, 


of their marriage; Penelepe believes herfelf to be in. 


the fime condition, and wifhes to be loft rather then 
fubmit to fecond nuptials. This fpeech has a fur- 
ther effeG@ ; we find Penelope reduced to the utmoft 
exigency, fhe has no farther fubterfuge; the poet 
therefore judicioufly paints this exigency in the 
ftrongeft colours, to fhew the neceffity of unravel- 
jing the intrigue of the poem in the conclufion of the 
Oadyffey. 

eis ttee circumftance is not without a good 
effect: .it fhews that the whole foul of Penelope was 
poffefled with the image of Uh/fés. Homer adds, fuch 
as he was when he failed ta Vroy ; which is-inferted 
to. take off our wonder,.that fhe fhould not difcover 
him; this UA/es in difguife is not like the UA/feés 
the formerly knew, and now delineates in her ima- 
gination. 

+ This is the morning of- the fortieth day; for 
part of the cighteenth book,, and the whole nine- 
teenth, and fo far of the tweenticth book, contain 
no mere than the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 

£ It may be afked, why fhould UA/es imagine 
that Penelope knew him to be UAfjés, after a fpecch 
that exprelfed fo much concern for his abfence? 
We anlwer, UAfes having only heard the voice, not 
diflinguithed the words of her lamentation, miftakes 
the tears of Penelope for tears of joy; he fufpedcts 
thac the difcovery is made by Luryclea or Telemachus ; 
that they have told her the truth to give her com- 
fort; and fears left in the tranfport of her joy the 
thould a& fomething that would betray him to the 
fuitors, and prevent his defigns: he therefore im- 
mediately withdraws, and (alee a prayer to heaven 








‘the augurs. 


The founds affault UAfes’ wakeful car ; t 
Misjudging of the caufe, a fudden fear 

Of his arrival. known, the chief alarms ; 

He thinks the queen is rufhing to his arms. 

Up [pringing from his couch, with aétive hafle: . 
The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac’d; 
(The hide, without, imbib’d the morning air) 


:And thus the Gods invok’d, with ardent pray’r. 


Jove, and ethereal thrones! with heav’n to friends 
If the long feries of my woes fhall end ; 
Of human race now rifing from repofe, 
Let one a blifsful omen here difclofe; § 
And to confirm my faith, propitious Jove / 
Vouchfafe the fanction of a fign above. 

“Whillt lowly thus the chief adoring bows, ° 


The pitying God his guardian aid avows. 


Loud from a faphire fky his thtinder founds: l| 
With fpringing hope the hero’s heart-rebounds. 
Soon: 

; NOT E'S, : 
for a fign to re-affure his hopes, that he may proceed 
with confidence to th. ir deftru€tion... 

§ The teader will fully underftand the import of 
this prayer, from the nature of the omens, and the 
notions of them among the ancients: /f, fays Ubffis, 
my prayerts heard, let there be a voice from within the - 
palace to certify me of it; avd immediately a voice is 
heard, O Jupiter, may. this day be the laft to the fui- 
tors! Such fpeeches as fell accidentally from “any 
perfon were held ominous, and one of the ancient - 
ways of divination; UAffes underftands it as furch, and 
accepts the omen. It was.in ufé among the Ro- 
mans, as appears from Tully on divination, when P. 
4milins was going to war with Perfeus king of the 
Macedonians, he found his little daughter in tears: 
O father, fays the, Perfeus is dead! meaning her little 
dog named Perfeus; Zmilius immediately replied, O 
daughter, I embrace the omen, applying -it to, Perfeus 
king of the AZacedonians; who was afterwards con-. 
quered by him, and died a captive in Rome. The 
fame pralice was ufed by the Aedrews, it was callal 


| Bath Kol; this is an inflance of it: two Rabdbies de- 


firing to fee Samucla Babylonifh doQor, let us polis, 


‘faid they, the hearing of Bath Kol; travelling there- 


fore near a fchool, they heard a boy reading thefe 
words out of Samuel xxv. 1, And Samuel dice. They 
obferved it, and found that their friend was dead. 
The Sertes Mirgiliane afterwards were much of this 


-kind, 


|| Ft was this circumftance, of thunder burfting 
from a ferene fay, that made it ominous: it was 
noted as fuch amongft the Aomans in the books of 
Vhe flaoies drew an argument: teow 
thunders 
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Soon, with confummate joy to crown his pray’r, 
An omen’d voice invades his ravifh’d ear. ~ 
Beneath a pile that clofe the dome adjoin’d; 
Twelve female flaves‘the gift of Ceres grind ,* 
. "Tafk’d for the royal board to-bolt the bran : 
From the pure Hour (the growth and ftrength of 
man) 
Difcharging to the day the labour due, 
ow carly to repofe the reft withdrew ; 
One maid, unequal to the tafk affign’d, 
Sul) turti’d the toilfome mill with anxious ‘mind ; 
And thus in bitternefs of foul divin’d. : 
¥ather of Gods and men! whofe thunders roll 
O'er the cerulean vault, and thake the pole ; 
-Whoe’er from heav’n has gain’d this rare oftent, 
(OF granted vows a certain fignal fent) 
In this bleft moment of accepted pray’r - 
Piteous, regard a wretch confum’d with care! 
Inftant, O ‘Fove! confound the fuitor train, 
For whom o’er-toil’d I grind the golden grain: ° 
Far from this dome the Iewd-devourers caft, 
find be this feftival decrecd their lait! 
Big with their doom denounc’d in earth and fky, 
‘Uhffes’ heart dilates with facred joy. 
Mean-time the menial train with un@tuous wood 
Heap’d high the genial hearth, Vuleanian food: 
When, carly drefs’d, advane’d the royal heir ; 
“With manly grafp he wav’d a martial fpear. 
A radiant fabre grac’d his purple zone, 
And on his foot the golden fandal fhone. 
His fleps impetuous to the portal prefs’d 5 
And Luryca thus he there addrefs’d. 





NO vr £ S. 
thunder from a ferene air againft the do&rines of 
Lpicurus, who taught that the Gods had no regard of 
human affairs; for they concluded fich thunder to 

e preter-natural, and an argement of a divine Pro- 
videnee. — 
_ * ‘Vhis litle particularity fhews us the great pro- 
fition of the fuitors, who employed twelve mills to 
find them bread. There is a particular energy in 
the original 5 it denotes the great labour and altidui- 
‘ty of rhefe people in preparing the bread, and con- 
fequently the .great wafte of the fuitors. Tt like- 
wile preferves a piece of antiquity, that kings for- 
merly had mills iri ther palaces to provide for their 
families, and that thefe mills were allended by wo- 
men; we fuppofe -becaule preparing bread was an 
houfhold care, and therefore fell to the lot of female 
fervants. 
+ This fpeech of Telemachus may feem to be 
wanting in filial refpe, as it appears to condemn 
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Say thou, to whom my -youth it’s nurture 
-  Owes,. 
Was care for due refeQion, and réepofe, 
Beftow’d the ftranger gueft ? Or waits he griev’d, 
His age not-honour’d, nor his wants relicv’d? - 
Promifcuous grace on all the queen confers 5 + 
(In woes bewilder’d, oftthe wifeft errs.) 
‘The wordy vagrant to the dole afpires, 
And modeft-worth with noble {corn retires. 

She thus: O ceafe that ever-honour’d name 
To blemifh now; it ill deferves your blame: 
A bow! of gen’rous wine fuffic’d, the gueft; 
In vain the queen the night-reféGion pref; 
Nor would be court repofe in downy ftate, - 
Unblefs’d, abandon’d to the rage of fate! 
A hide beneath the portico was fpread, 
And fleecy fkins compos’d an humble bed: 
A downy carpet caft with duteous care, 
Secur’d him from the keen no€turnal air. 

His cornel javelin pois’d, with regal port, 
To the fage Greeks conven’d in Themis’ court, t 
Forth-iffuing from the dome the prince repair'd: 
‘Two dogs of chace, a Jion-hearted guard, 
Behind him fow’rly flalk’d. Without delay 
The dame divides the labour of the day ; 
Thus urging to the toil the menial_train. 
What marks of luxury the marble ftain! 
It’s wonted luftre let the floor regain ; 
The feats with purple cloathe-in order due ; 
And let th’ abfterfive fponge the'board renew : § 

et fome refrefh the vafe’s fullied mould; 
Some bid the goblets boaft their native gold : 


Some | 
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NOTES, ds 
the conduct of his mother: but the contrary is to 
be gathered from it. His blame is really a com- 
mendation; it fhews that her affection was fo great 
for Uhffes, that fhe received every vagrant honours 
ably, who deceived her with falfe news about him 5 
and that other perfons who brought no tidings of 
him, though men of great worth, were lefs accep~ 
table. 

+ It was cuftomary for kings and magiftrates to 
go early every mornmeg into the public aflemblics, to 
diftribute juftice, and-take care of the public affairs : 
but this allembly contributing nothing to the action 
of the Odffey, the poct paffes it over in a curfory 
manner, without any enlargement. 

§ The table was not anciently covered with linen, 
but carefully cleaned with wet fponges,  “Phey made 
ule of no napkins to wipe their hands, but the folt 
and fine part of the bread, which they afterwards 
threw to the dogs, . 
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Some tothe fpting, with’ eath a'jar,' repair, © "..%  g And to the chief aufteté, aloud began 

. And copious watérs pure for’ bathing: bear: . ~  / |; The wretch pale to the race of man. 
‘Difpatch'! fot:fodn the fuitors will alfay Here, vagrant, ftill? offenfive-to my lords? 
The lunar ‘feaft-rites, to the God of day.* Blows have: mofe energy than airy words ; ; 

She faid; with duteous ‘hatte a bevy fair © °- ° | f Thefe arguments I’ll'ufe: nor confcious fhame, 
‘Of twenty virgins to the! {pring repair: == =,“ _ f Nor threats, thy bold intrufion will reclaim: 
With Varied toils'the ref} adorn the dome. ©’. | [ On this high feafttthe meaneft vulgar boatt 
Magnificent, and blithe, the fuitors come, ‘| A plenteous board! hence! feek another hoft! 
Some wield the founding ax; the dodder’d oaks: - Rejoirider to the chur! the king difdain’d, 
Divide, obedient to the ‘forceful ftrokes. “ts Ef But fhook his head, and rifing wrath reftrain’d. 
Soon from the fourit; with'each a-brimming'urn, ''" {| From Cephdlenia crofs the furgy main , 
(Eumeus in their t¥ain) the maids return. - BE Philetius late arriv’d, a faithful vain. 

Three potkers for the feait, all brawny chin’d, LE A fteer ungrateful to the bull’s embrace, 

He brought ; | the'choiceft’of the tufky’ kind; “|: And goats he brought, the pride of all their race ; 
In lodgments firft fecure his care‘he view'd, ' : Lmported'in a ‘thallop’ not his own: t 
‘Then to the king this friendly fpecch renew’d: ‘{) The domerre-echo’d-to their mingled’ moan. 
Now fay fincere, my gueft!, the fuitor-train * Strait to the guardian of the briftly kind 

Still treat thy worth with lordly -dull difdain ; - * He thus began, benevolent of mind.- 

Or {peaks theit deed a bounteous ‘hind humane? What gueft-is he, of fiich majeftic air? 

Some /pitying God (Uhfés fad'reply’d)  '° _} His lineage and’ paternal clime declare: 

With vollied vengeance blaft their tow’ring pridé!*; {’ Dim thro’ th’ eclipfe of fate, the rays divine 
No conftidus;blufh, no fenfe'of right reftrains °° J Of fov’rcign ftate with faded {plendor thine. 
The tides of luft that fwell their boiling'veins; ': | If monarchs by the Gods are-plung’d in woe, t 
From vice to vice their appetites are toft,*./ | To what abyfs are we foredoom’d to go! 

All cheaply fated at another’s coft!’ = =~»! f Then affable he thus the chief addrefs‘d, 

While thus the chief his woes indigtiant told,,  °:{ Whilft with pathetic warmth his hand he prefs’d. - 
Melanthius, matter of the bearded fold, = -' 6 ¢-"* Stranger! may fate a milder afpet’ thew, 
The goodlieft goats‘ofall the rayal herd * ‘{ And fpin‘ thy.future with a whiter clue!‘ 
Spontaneous to the fuitors’*feaft preférr’d: | «' - | O Feve! for ever deaf to human cries ; § 

wo grooms affiftant bore the viétims bound; "’ .f The tyrant, not'the father of the fkies ! 
With quav’ring ‘cries the vaulted roofs refotind : ° ; ms 
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. NOTES. . 

| How can .Fupiter (fays Philetius) who is' our fa- 
: ther, throw his children into fuch an aby{s of mifery? 
' Thou, oh Jove, haft made us, ‘yet haft no compaf- 
fion when we fuffer.” It is no eafy matter to an- 
fwer.this.-argument from the'‘heathen theology, and 
no wonder therefore if it confounds the reafon of 
Philatius ; but we who have certain hopes of a fu- 
| ture ftate, can readily. folve the difficulty: that ftate 
will be atime of retribution, and‘will amply recom- 
penfe the good man for all -his calamities. Jt may 
be obferved in general, that this introdudtion of 
Philatius and his ‘{péech, fo warm in the caufe of 
Ulpffes, is inferted here with admirable judgment : 
the poct intends to make ufe of his afliftance in the 
deftrudtion of the fuitors; he therefore brings him 
in giving Uyfes full affirance of his fidelity ; fo that 
when that hero reveals himfeif to him, he does nat 
depart from his cautious character, being before cer- 
tif of his honefty.  Phrletius is not to be looked 
upon'as a! common fervant, but! as an officcr of ilate 
and dignity: and‘ whatever has -béen‘ {uid in thefe 

q ¥ annotations 
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* This was the laft'day of one month, and the 
firft of ‘the following: the Greek moiiths were lunar, 
the firft day of every trionth was a day of great fo-. 
lemnity, and it'was confecrated to Apollo, the author 
and fountain of light. : " Aa ees 

+ Tounderftand this paffage, it is neceffary to re- 
member that Melanthius and Philatius fed their flocks 
and herds in Cephalenia, 4n adjacent jifland, under 
the dominion of Uj/es ; but living in different parts 
of it, they-are brought over in {cparate veffels,- by |. 
different ferrymens 9) |. Se 

+ ‘This is the réafoning of Philetius; kings are in 
a peculiar manner the care of thd'Gods ; and if the 
Gods 'cxempt hot’ kings fromi calamities, how can 
inferior perfons expect to be exempted, or complain 
in the day of adverlity ? ae aC? 
“ § Thele words are to be afcribed'to the excels of 
forrow'which Pdiketius ‘feels ‘for’ the’ fufferings of 
Ubjes s for they certainly'tranfgrefs the botinds "of 
reafon. ‘But if we cotifider the {tate of thedlogy in 
Homer's time, the fentence will appear lefs offentive 
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Unpiteous of the race thy will began,.- © -' 
The fool of fate, thy manufacture, man, 
With penury, contempt, repulfe, and care, , 
The galling load of life is doom’d to bear. 
Uhffes from his flate a wand’rer ftill, ti 
Upbraids thy pow’r, thy wifdom, or thy will: . . 
O monarch ever dear !—-O man of woe !— - 
Freth flow my tears, and fhall for ever flow! 


fe 


Like thee, poor ftranger gueft, deny’d his home 1 <7 


Like thee, in rags obf{cene decreed to roam! . -; 

“Or haply perifh’d on fome diftant coaft, a 

In Stygian gloom he glides.a penlive ghoft! .. . 

O, grateful for the good his bounty gaye, 

T’ll grieve, till forrow fink me to the grave! 

His kind prote@ting hand my youth preferr’d, 

The regent of his Cephalenian herd : 

With vaft increafe beneath my care it {preads, 

A ftately breed! and blackens far the meads. 

Conftrain’d, the choiceft beeves I thence import, 

To cram thefe cormorants that croud his court: 

Who in partition feek his realm to fhare; 

Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 

Since‘here refolv’d oppreffive thefe refide, 

Contending doubts my anxious heart divide: 

Now to fome foreign clime inclin’d to fly, 

And with the royal herd protection buy : 

Then, happier thoughts return the nodding fcale, 

Light mounts defpair, alternate hopes prevail: ; _ 

In op’ning profpects of ideal joy, 

My king returns ; the proud ufurpers die. 
To whom the chief: In thy capacious mind 

Since daring zeal with cool debate is join’d ; 

Attend a deed: already ripe in fate: : 

Atteft, oh Feve! the truth I now relate! 

This facred truth atteft each genial pow’r, 


Who blefs the board, and guard this friendly bow’r! 


Before thou quit the dome (nor long'delay) 

Thy with produc’d in a&, with'pleas’d furvey, — 

Thy .wond’ring eyes fhall view: his rightful 
reign am a2. 

By arms avow’d Ubfes fhall regain, . 

And to the fhades'devote the fuitor-train. | 


A, 


es 


: NOTES. yl, et 
annotations concerning Eumeus rnay be applied to 
Philetius; Ubffes-promifes to marry him into his 
own family in the fequel of the Owyféy 5 confequenily 
he is a perfonage worthy to be an actor in epic 
poetry, x et od 

# It may be alked why Amphingmus gives, this 
interpretation to:the prodigy ? and why, might, not 
the eagle denote the f{uitors, and the pigeon Uplema- 
thus? No doubt but fuch an interpretation, would 
have been fpecious, but contrary. to the. rules of au; 
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O Feve fupreme, the raptur'd fwain replies,. - 

With deeds confummate foon the, prothis’d joys! 

~{ Thefe aged nerves, with. new-born vigor ftrung, 

| In that bleft caufe fhould emulate the young— 
Affents Humaus to the ‘pray’r addreft 5. 

« And equal ardors fire his loyal. breatt. ot 

; Mean-time the fuitors urge the prince’s fate, 

! And deathful arts employ the dire debate: 
When in his airy tour, the bird of Fove 


, f Trufs’d with his finewy pounce a trembling dove ; 


f Sinifter to, their hope! This omen.ey’d 7, 
Amphinomus, who thus prefaging cry’d.* |. 

The Gods from force and fraud the prince defend ; 
‘O peers! the fanguinary fcheme fufpend ;,. 
Youir future thought let fable fate employ ; 
And give the prefent hour to genial joy. 

_ From council {trait th’ affenting peerage ceas’d,. - 
And in the dome prepar’d the genial feaft. 
Dif-rob’d, their vefts apart.in order Jay,: 
Then all with {peed fucciné& the viétims flay: 
With fheep and fhaggy goats the. porkers bled, 

} And the. proud fteer was on the marble {pread. 

| With. fire prepar’d:they deal the morfels round, . 
Wine rofy-bright the brimming goblets crown’d, — 
By fage Eumieus borne :, the purple tide | 7% 
_Melanthius from an ample jar fupply’d: 
| High ‘canifters of bread Philetius plac’d; ,. 

And eager all devour the rich repaft.  * | 
‘ Difpos’d apart, Uhffes fhares the treat!’ 
A trivet-table, and ignobler feat,t 
| The prince appoints ; but to his fire affigns 

The tafteful inwards, and ne€tareous wines. 


-} Partake my gueft, he cry’d, without controul 
_} The focial feaft, and drain the cheering bowl: . 


: Dread not, the'railer’s laugh,. nor ruffian’s rage 5. 
| ‘No vulgar roof protects thy honour’d age;: |! 
This dome a refuge to thy wrongs fhall.be, * 
From my great fire too fuon' devolv’d to me! 
"Your violence and fcorn, ye fuitors ceafe, | 
Left arms, ayenge the violated peace. 
Aw’d by the prince, fo haughty, brave, and young, 
Rage gnaw’d the lip, amazement chain’d the tongue. 
ete ¢ Be 





NOTES. . 
gury. The cagle. is the King of birds, and muft 
therefore of. neceffity, denote the chief perfonage, and 
confequently could only be applied to Uses, or Te- 
lemachus, Amphinomys thus interprets it, and the 
fuitors acquiefce in his interpretation. 
, + ‘Phis circumftance is not inferted unnéceffarily ; 
the table is fuitable “to the difguife of Uhfis, and it 
might have created a jealoufy in the fuitors if Jelena 
chus had ufed him with greater. diftinétion. 
Se te 3 
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_Be patient, peers ! a at t length Antinous cries ; 
The threats‘of vain. imperious youth defpife : 
‘Would Fove ‘permit ‘the meditated blow, 
That ttream of eloquence fhould ceafe to flow. 
Without reply vouchifaf’d, Antinous ceas’d: 
Mean-while' the pomp of fellival j increas’d : 
By heralds rank’d, in mav-fhall’d order move 
The city-tribes, to pleas'd Apolle’s grove : 
Beneath the verdure“ot which awful fhade, 
‘The lunar hecatomb they giateful laid ; 
Partuok the facred feaft, ard ritual honours paid. 
But the rich banquet in the dome prepar’d,. 
{An humble fide-board' fet’ Usyfées thar’d. 
Obfervant of the prince’ stigh beheit, 
His menial train attend the {tr anger guett 5 
‘Whom Pallas with unpard'ning fury fir’d, 
By lordly: pride and'keen reproach infpir’d. 
A Samian peer, more ftudious than the reft 
Of vic a who teem’d with many a dead-born 
Je 
And urg’d, "for title to a confort queen, 
Uniumbertd acres arable and green ; 

(Ctefippus nam’d) this lord Unjjes ey'd, 
And thus burft out, impoithumate with pride.’ 
‘Lhe fentence I propofe, ye peers, attend : 
Since due regard muft wait the prince’s friend, 

Let each a token of efteem beftow! .. 

This gift acquits the dear-refpe& I owe; °° 
With which he nobly may: difcharge his: feat, 
And pay the menials for the mafter’s treat. 

fe Bi and of the {teer before him: plac’d, 

hat finewy fragment at Ulpffes caft, - 

Where to the'pattern-bone by nerves combin’d, 
‘The well-horn’d foot indiffolubly join’d ; 
‘Which whizzing high, the wall unfeemly fign’d. 


§ 





NOTES 


* Some tell ug that there is an herb frequent in 
the ifland of Sardinia, which by tafting diftorts the 
mufcles, that a man feems to laugh while he is un- 
‘der a painful agony ; and from thence the Sardinian 
Jaugh became a proverb, to fignify a laugh which 
concealed an inward pain. thers refer the ex- 
preffion to in ancient cuftom of the Sardinians (a 
colony of the Lacedemontans); it is pretended that 
upon a certain feftival every year, they not only flew 

all their prifoners of war, but alfo all rhe eld men 
that were above feventy, and obliged thefe miferable 
wretches to laugh while they underwent the feverity 
‘of torment. }ither of thele reafons fully explains 
the‘meaning of the gha/ffly futile, and thews it to de- 
note an exterior langh, and an inward pain. 

+ It is obfervable that Telmachus twears by the 
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The, chief indignant grins a ghaftly fmile ;* : 
Revenge and feorn within his bofom boil : 
When thus the prince with pious rage inflam’d: 
Had not th’ inglorious wound thy malice aim’d 
. Falla guiltlefs. of the‘nrark, my certain {pear 
‘Had made thee buy the brutai aura dear :. 
Nor {hould thy fire a queen’ his daughter boaft, 
| The fuitor now had vanith’d in a gholt: 
| No more, ye lewd compeers, -with lawlefs pow’s 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 
My Benue worth, of age mature to know, 
grape {hall redden, and my harveft grow.. 

oo if each other’s wrongs ye {till fupport, 
With rapes and riot to prophane my court ; 
What fingle arm with numbers can contend 2 
On me let all your lifted: {words defcend, 
‘And with: my life fuch vile difhonours ehd.. 

A long celfation of difcourfe enfu’d,. 

By gentler Agelaus thus renew’d. 

A juft reproof, ye peers! your rage reftrain 
From the protected gueft, and menial train: 
And prince! to ftop't thé fource-of future ill, 
Affent yourfelf, and gain the royal will. 
|} Whilft hope prevail’d to fee your fire reftor’ d, 
Of right the queen refus’d a fecond lord. 
But who fo vain of faith, fo blind to fate, 
To think he fill furvives to claim the ftate? 
Now prefs the fovereign: dame with warm defire 
To wed, as wealth or worth. her choice infpire : 
The lord felected to the nuptial joys, 
Far hence will lead the long-contended prize : 
Whilft in paternal pomp, with plenty bleft, 
You reign, of: this: imperial dome poffeft. 

Sage and ferene Telemachus replies + ' 
BY het at whofe Benet the.thunder flies !- 


I 
‘fe é 


And 





‘NOTES. 
Jforrows of his: filers an expreffion, in our judg- 
ment, very noble, and at the fame time, full of 
a filial tendernefs. This was an ancient cuftom 
amongft the Orientals, as appears from an‘ oath not 
unlike it in Genefis xxxi. 53. dud Jacob fware by 
the fear of his father Waac. But how is this {peech 
to be underflood? for how can Telemachus perfuade 
his mother to marry, when he knows that Ohffes 
is returned? “Phere ts a concealed and an apparent 
meaning in the expreffion. Telemachus {wears that 
he will not hinder his mother from taking an huf- 
band, but he means UA/es: the words therefore 
are ambiguous, and the ambiguity deceives the 
fuitors, who believe that by this oath Zelemachus 
obliges himfelf not only not to hinder, but promote 
the intended nuptials. 
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Aad by the name onearth I. moft revere,. 
By great-Uhjfes, and his woes I fwear! 
roe never muft review his dear domains 
nroll’d, perhaps, -in P/uto’s dreary train.) 

‘Whene’er her.choice the royal dame avows,  - 
My bridal.gifts-thall load the future fpoufe : oe 
But from this dome my parent queen .to chace!— - 
‘From-me, ye gods! avert fuch-dire difgrace. 

‘But Pallas clouds with intelleétual gloom 
‘The fuitars fouls, infenfate of their doom! 
A mirthful phrenzy feiz’d the fated croud.;* 
‘The roofs refound with caufelefs laughter ‘loud.: 
Floating in gore, portentous to furvey! + 
In each difcolotir’d vafe the viands lay: _. . 


Then down each cheek the tears fpontancous flow, . 


- And fudden fighs precede approaching woe. 
In vifion rapt; the Ayperefian feert 
Dprofe, and thus divin’d the vengeance near. - 
O race to death devote!. with Stygian fhade | 
Each deftin’d peer impending fates invade : 
With tears your wan diftorted cheeks are drown’d ; 
With fanguine drops the walls are rubied round: 


“  " NOTES. 

* Te is inthe Greek, They laughed with other men’s 
cheeks, There are many. explications of this’ paf- 
fage: fome imagine it to denote a feigned and pre- 
tended laughter. But if; we confult the conduct of 
the fuitors, a contrary. interpretation will feem to 
‘be neceffary: for this laughter’ of’ the fuitors ap- 
pears to be very real, and from the heart. -Alomer 
calls it exceffive, inextinguifbed; and.again, they 
laughed with joy; which expreflions denote a real 
and unfeigned laughter, But how will the words 
be brought to bear this conftru€tion? Very natu- 
rally: they laughed as if they had borrowed their 
cheeks, as if their cheeks were not their own, and 
confequently they were not afraid to.ufe them with 
licence and excefs; ftich perfons as the fuitors 
having no regard for any thing that belongs to an- 
other. But there are fome lines in the Greek that 
make it doubtful; for immediately after the expref- 
fion of laughing with other men’s checks, Homer 
adds, that their eyes owed with tears, and forrow 
feized their fouls. It is true, Homer defcribes the 
fuitors under an alienation of mind, and a fidden 
diftraction occafioned by Minerva ; and from hence 
we may gather the reafons why they are toft by fo 
fudden a tranfition to contrary paflions, from langh- 
ter (o tears 5 this moment they langh extravagantly, 


- 


and the next they weep with equal excels; perfons ' 


in fiich a condition being liable to fuch viciflitudes. 
+-This is to be looked upon as a prodigy, the 


| Left the ripe harveft of revenge begun, 








weds 


1 Thick fwarms the fpacious hall, with howling ghofts, 
‘|. To people Orcus; and the ‘burning coafts! 


Nor gives the fun his golden orb to roll, 
But univerfal night ufurps the pole! 


Yet warn’d in vain, with Jaughter loud elate ’ 


The peers reproach thé fure divine of fate; 
And thus Eurymachuss The dotard’s mind 


} To ev’ry fenfe is loft, to‘reafon blind: . . 


Swift from the dome conduét the flave away ; 


J Let him in open air behold the day.§ | . 


’ Tax ‘not, (the heav’n-illumin’d feen rejoin’d) }} 


_OFf rage, or folly, my prophetic mind, _ 
No clouds of error dim th’etherial rays, , 


Her equal pow’r each faithful fenfeobeys. 
Unguided hence my trembling fteps I bend, 
Far hence, before yon hov’ring deaths defcend ; 
I fhare the doom ye fuitors cannot fhun. _ 

This faid, to fage Piraeus {ped the f{eer, 
His honour’d hoft, a welcome inmate there...» 
O’er the protraéted feait the fuitors,fit, — , es 
And aim to wound the prince with pointlefs wit :, 


” Cries 





" NO DL b&b SS! va 
-belief of which was eftablifhed ini the old world, and 


confequently, wheiher,true or falfe, may be allowed 
to have a place. in poetry. : In the following fpeech 
of Theoclymenus,.there ‘is a- beautiful, enthufiafni of 


-poetry ; but how are we to underftand that Theoely- 


menus, fees thefe wonders, when they are invifible 
to all the fuitors? Theoclymenus was a prophet, and 
{peaks of things future as -prefent ; it is the eye of 
the prophet that fees thefé events, and the language 
of prophecy that fpeaks of them_as prefent. ‘Thus 
when he fays he fees the palace red with blood, and 
thronged with ghofts ; he anticipates the event, which 
is verified in the approaching death of the fuitors. 

$ Theaclymenus. _ , fn ome : 

§. The fuitors taking the prediction of Theaclo~ 
menus literally, viz. I fee you all involved in darknefs, 
think him diftraéted, not conceiving his words to be 
a prophecy x and therefore by «way, of derifion com- 
mand him to be carried into a. placeof public refort, 
that he may convince himfelf it is full day. : 

|| The anfwer of Theoclymenus appears to be both 
pleafant and ferious: “ T. have eyes, (fays he) and 
therefore have no occafion for a guide to, lead me 
from the palace; I have ears,'and therefore hear 
that my abfence is defired 5 I have both my feet, and 
therefore am able to go away without giving others 
the trouble to affill me ; and I have an underfanding 
well informed, by which I fee the evil that threatens 
the fuitors, and hatte away to avoid it.” ’ 
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_€ries cone, with {cornful leer and mimic voice, - 
‘Thy charity we praife, but:not thy choice ; 
“Why fach profulion of indulgence fhown.: 
To this. poor, tim’rous, toil-detefting drone? 
That other feeds on planetary. fchemes,. . 
And pays his hoft- with hideous noon-day dreams. 
Bur, prince! for once at lealt believe a friend, 
- To fome Sveiliam mart thefe courtiers fend, *’ 
Where, if.they yield their freight-acrofs the main, 
Dear fell the flaves! demand-no greater-gain. ~ 
Thus jovial they; but nought the prince replies ; 
Full on his fire he roll’d his ardent eyes; 


-S NOTES. . : 

' * Tt is evident from this paffage thatthe name of 
Sicily is very ancient. The reafon why the poct. 
never mentions this word in defcribing .the “wan- 
derings of Uhfes which happen chiefly near Sicily, ‘is 
to make his poetry more to countenancé thofe fa- 
bulous relations and ‘miracles which he has told to 
the Pheacians, he chufes to fpeak of it by ‘names 
léefs known, and lefs-familiar to his readers, It is 
like wife probable from this paffage, that the Sicilians 
traded in flaves; and that they were remarkable for 


their barbarity to their flaves; the fuitors fpeak- , 


ing by way of terror ‘to intimidate Lhecclymenus ; 
and. the expreflion feems to bear the fame import 
-with that concerning Echetus, we will fend hin: to 
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BOOK Xk 


? 


‘Impatient ftrait to fleth his virgin-fword ; 


From the wife chief he waits the deathful word. 
- Nigh in her bright alcove, the penfive queent 

To fee the circle fat, of all unfeen. 

Sated at length they rife, and bid prepare 

An eve-repaft, with equal coft and care; 

But vengeful Pallas with preventing {peed 

A feaft proportion’d to their crimies decreed ; 
vA feaft.of death! the feafters dcom’d to bléed! 


I 





: ; NOTES. - 
‘Echetus, or she Sicilians, who will ufe him with the 
uimof? cruelty, : 

+ The word in the original fignifies a large feat 
that would hold two perfons. “This circumftance’ 
is not inferted in vain: the poet défcribes Penelope 
thus feated, that fhe might fee and hear the aétions 
and defigns of the fuitors, in order to form her. 
condu& according to the occafion. Now for in-- 
ftance, fhe perceives their infolence rifen to fuch 


| an height, that fhe dares make no further delay, but 
immediately proclaims herfelf the prize of the belt: - : 


archer: and this naturally connects the {tory with: 


the next book. 
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< x é . 
Tue Benpinc or Uryssts’s Bow. 


‘Penelope, to put an end to the foltcitation of the. fuitors, propofes to marry the perfon who fhould fir bend 

the me of Ulyfles, and fhoot through’ the ee "ot thie iieaps bee ‘ar ee Ginn 
“taking Eumzus and Philstius apart, difcovers himfelf'to them; then returning, -defires leave to try bis 
firength at the bow, which though refufed with indignation by the fuitors, Penelope and Telemachis ‘caufe 
it to. be delivered to his hands. He bends it immediately, and ‘heh through all the rings. Jupiter in 
the fame inflant thunders from heaven ; Wlyfles accepts the omen, ‘and gives a fign to Telemachus, ‘who 
fiands ready armed at bis fide. : ‘ : 





A ND Pallas now, to raife the-tivals fires, Shall end the ftrife, and win th’ imperial dame; 
With her own art Penelope infpires : ‘ But difcord and-black death await the game! 
Who now can bend U)/fes’ bow, and wing “The prudent queen the lofty ftair afcends, 
"The well-aim’d arrow thro’ the diftant ring, At diftance due a virgin-train attends ! 
‘ . A brazen 
N OTE S. NOTES. 


* This book is intitled the propofition of the bow: | the preceding book, where the Jthacans offer an 
this a€tion of Penclape has given occafion of raillery | hecatomb in a grove confecrated to that Deity: the 
-both to rnodern and ancient critics; they infinuate | -diverfion fuits the day, the exercife, of the bow be- 
that the propofed this exercife of the bow'to try the | ing proper to be praétifed on the feftival of that 
ftrength of her gallants, determining to have regard | -Deity, who is the patron of it. “Several of the titles 
to that fingle qualification in the choice of her huf- | of Apollo are derived from‘it. If any thing furthey 
‘band. ‘Some have directly charged her with inchaf- | were wanting to reconcile us to the conduéct of Pe. 
tity, and affirm that fhe had a fon named Pan, .be- | nelope in propofing the bow; an inflance almolt pa» 
caufe a// the fuitors hada fhare in him. ‘It is the | rallel to it might be-produced from hiftory. When 
exercife of the.bow that has oceafioned thefe im- | Camdby/es was preparing to make war again{t Afrhis- 
putations ; for none of Homer's commentators have pia, the king of that country ‘bent his great bow 
given the reafon why the propofes that exercife ‘in { with ‘two fingers in the prefence of the Perfiaen am- 
particular, and ‘therefore fecing no reafon for it, | baffadors, and upbending it again, delivered it to 
they have invented a falfe one, and give the flory a } them with thefe words, that when ‘the Perfians 
ridiculous air. We flatter ourfelves that a better | could do the like, they might hope to conquer the 
folution may be found out, and a reafon given why | AZishiopians. There is nothing more abfurd in the 
Penelope propofes this exercife in particular, and pre- delivery of the bow to the fuitors by Penelope, than, 
ferable to any other, We are to remember that | in the fame a& of the Arhispian king to the Per. 
-this day was facred to Apollo; this .is evident from | fan ambailadors. 
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A brazen key fhe held, the handle turn’d,* 

“With ftee] and polifh’d elephant adorn’d: 

‘Swift te the inmoft room fhe bent her way, 

‘Where fafe repos’d the royal treafures lay ; 

There fhone high-heap’d the labour’dbrafs and ore, 

And there the bow which great Us/fes bore, 

And there the quiver, where now guiltlefs flept 
_ Thofe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 

' This gift, long fince when Sparta’s fhores he trod, 

. On young Uhffes Iphitus beftow’'d : : 
Beneath Orfilochus his roof they meet ; 
One lofs was private, one a public debt: 
Meffena’s tate from Ithaca detainst 
Three hundred fheep,.and all the fhepherd fwains ; 
‘And tothe youthful prince to urge the laws, 
"The king and elders truft their common caufe. 

But Jphitus employ’d on other cares, 
Search’d the wide country for his wand’ring mares, 
-And mules, the ftrongeft of the lab’ring kind; 
Haplefs to fearch! more haplefs {till to find. 

For journeying on to Hercules at length, 
The lawlefs wretch, the man of brutal {trength, 





NOTES. 

‘* The numerous particularities and digreffive hif- , 
‘tories crowded together in the*beginning of this book 
‘have not efcaped cenfure. The poet very circum- 
‘ftantially defcribes the key, and the make of it, as 
‘likewife the bow and quiver, then tells us who gave 
‘it to Uhffes ; atthe mention of the donor’s name he 
‘ftarts into a little hiftory of him, and returns net in 
‘many lines to his fubje&t ; he then no lefs circum- 
ftantially defcribes the chamber, and the frame of 
the door, he defcends to every particular of Penclope’s 
opening it, and every ftep and motion fhe takes till 
‘fhe produces the bow before the fuitors. This 
condué ‘has been liable to objection, as made up of 
particulars of {mall importance to no propofed end.» 
But notwithftanding, every circumftance is not with- 
out it’s effeét and beauty, and nothing better fhews 
“the power of the poet’s diction. ; 

+ It has been difputed whether Adeffene here was 


‘a eity ora country; Strabo affirms it to be a country, | 


Jib, 8. It was a port of Laconia, under the domi- 
nion of Menelaus in the time of the war of Trays 
and then (continues that,author) the city named Me/- 
Jene was not built. Panfanias is of the fame opi- 
nion. Now Ortilochus lived in Phere, a city of 
Moffenia, and confequently Uhffes and Iphitus meet: 
ipg at his palace in Adefenia, Lomer mult mean the 
country, not the city. So that even this digreflion 





Deaf to heav’n’s voice, the focial rite tranfgreft ;¢ ©, 
And for the beauteous mares deftroy’d his gucit. 

He gaye the bow; and on Uhjes’ part 

Receiv’d a pointed fword and miffile dart: —- 

Of lucklefs friendfhip on a foreign fhore 

Their firft, laft pledges! for they met no more. 
The bow, bequeath’d by this unhappy hand, 


‘Uhffes bore not from his native land! 


Nor inthe front of battle taught to bend, 
But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 
Now gently winding up the fair a.ent, 
By many an eafy ftep, the matron went; 
Then o’er the pavements plides with grace divine,. 


4 (With polith’d oak the level pavements fhine} 


The folding gates a dazzling light difplay’d, © 
With pomp of various architrave o’erlay’d, 
The bolt, obedient to the filken ftring, 
Forfakes the flaple as fhe pulls the ring; 

The wards refpondent to the key turn round; 
The. bars fall back; the flying valvestefound; 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, § 

So roar’d the lock when it releas’d the {pring. 


5 , . She 
i 
NOTES. 


the poffeffion of Eurytus, the moft famous archer in 
the world: nay, this very digreffion may appear to 
be abfolutely neceflary; it being requilite to def. 
cribe that bow, as of no cominon excellence and 
ftrength, which was not to be drawn by any of the 
fuitors; and at the fame time it fets off the ftrength 
of the hero of the poem, who alone is able to bend 
it. 

+ The table was held facred by the ancients, by 
means of which, honour was paid to the God of 
Friendfhip and Hofpitality: it was therefore a crime 
‘to difhonour it by any indecent behaviour. The 
ftatues of the Gods were raifed'upon the tab:es, they 
were confecrated by placing on them falt, which 
was always efteemed holy, and by offering libations 
‘to the Gods from them: the table therefore is cal- 
led in Plutarch, the altar of the Gods of Friendfhip 
and Flofpitality; and therefore to have eaten at the 
fame table, was efteemed an inviolable obligation of 
friendfhip ; ‘and to tranfgrefs againit the table, a 
breach of the laws of hofpitality, and the blackelt of 
crimes. Weill only add that it was cuftomary 
upon making an alliance of hofpitality to vive mu- 
tual tokens; thus Us/es here prefents /phitus with 
afword and fpear; (pAitus Ubffes witha bow. ~ Aud 
the producing thefe tokens was a recognition of the 
covenant of hofpitality between the perfons them- 


is not foreign to the purpofe: the poct largely def- } felves, and their defcendants in following genera- 


cribes the bow, being to make great ufe of it in the 
‘fequel of the Ody: he fhews it was originally in 


tions. 
§ This defeription prefents us with a noble 
linage * 


a 


THE 





She moves majeftic thro’ the wealthy room, 
Where treafur'd garments caft a rich perfume ; 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 
Reach’d, in it’s {[plendid cafe, the bow unftrung: 
Acrofs her knees the Jaid the well-known bow, * 
And penfive fat, and tears began to flow. 

‘To full faticty of grief {he mourns, 

Then filent, to the joyous hall returns, 

To the proud fuitors bears in penfive ftate 

Th’ unbended bow, and arrows wing’d with fate. 

Behind, her train the polifh’d coffer brings, 
Which held th? alternate brafs and filver rings, 
* Full in the portal the chafte queen appears, 

And with her-veil conceals the coming tears: 
On either fide awaits a virgin fair ; 
While thus-the matron, witch majeftic air. 

Say you, whom thefe forbidden walls inclofe,. 
For whom my viétims bleed, my vintage flows 5 
Tf thefe neglected, faded charms can move? — 
Or isit but a vain pretence, you love? 

If I the prize, if me you feek to wife, 

Hear the conditions, and commence the ftrife.. 
Who firft UAffes’ wondrous bow fhall bend,. 

And thro’ twelve ringlets the fleet arrow fend, 7 
flim will 1 follow, and forfake my home, ~ 

Xor him forfake this lov’d, this wealthy dome,. 
Long, long the fcene of all my paft delight, 

And ftill to laft, the vifion of my night! 

Graceful fhe faid, and-bade Eumeus fhow 
"The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 
From his full eyes the tears unbidden fpring,. 
Touch’d at the dear memorials of bis king. 





NOTES, 
image: Homer introduces it to fhew, the largenefs 
and itrength of the door, which refounds as it opens. 
This exalts a trifling circumftance’into fublimity 
and ‘dignity, and renders a common action poetical. 


* The bow recalls to her mind the thought of her’ 


hufband, and this raifes her forrows. ‘lhe: leaft 
trifle that once belonged to a beloved perfon, is 
fufficient to caft a cloud over the foul, which natu- 
rally falls in a fhower of tears: and no doubt the 
exercife which the fuitors are to pradctife with the 
bow, upon which her future fate depends, aggravates 
her forrows; fhe weeps not only for the lofs of 
Ubffes, butat the thought that fhe is ready to enter 
upon fecond nuptials, contrary to her inclinations, 
+ This {pecch is not withont fome obfeurity. 
The fenfe is as follows: “Surely, fays Lelemachus, 
“Fupiier has difordercd my underftanding: I fee my 
mother, wife as fhe is, preparing to leave the palace, 
and enter upon a fecond marriage; and yet in thefe 
melancholy circumflances, I think of nothing but 
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: The tender drops. 





‘Hatte to the.trial—Lo! I lead the way. . 


Philetius too relents, but fecret thed: 
Antinous faw, and faid. 





Hence to your fields, ye ruftics! hence away, 
Nor ftain with grief the pleafirres of the day ; 

Nor to the royal heart recall in-vain | 

The fad remembrance ofa perifh’d man. 

Enough her precious tears already flow oF. 
Or fhare the feaft.with due.refped, or go wilt 
To weep abroad; and leave to us the bow: . “fe 
No vulgar tafk! IH fuits this courtly crew, 
‘That ftubborn horn which brave Uly/fés drew, . 

EF well remember (for E.gaz’d him o’er 

While yet a child) what majefty he bore! - 

And ftill (allinfant as Iwas) retain 
The port,.the ftrength, the grandeur of the mani 
. He faid, but in, his foul fond joys arife, 


' And his proud hopes already win the prize. . 


‘To {peed the flying thaft thro’ every ring, 
Wretch! is not thine! the arrows of the king 
Shall end thofe hopes, and fate is on the wing ! 
Then thus Zelemachis. Some God I find t 
With pleafing phrenzy has poffefs’d my mind ; 


I 


Why with this ill-tim’d gladnefs leaps my heart ?~ 
Come then ye fuitors! and difpute a prize 


- When a lov'd. mother threatens to depart, 


Richer than all th’ Achaian ftate fupplies, 


Than all proud Argos, or Mycena knows, . 
Than all our ifles or continents enclofe: 

A woman matchlefs, and almoft divine, 

Fit for the praife of ev’ry‘tongue but mine. . 
No more excufes then, no more delay ; 


Titoo — 
NOTTS. : 
diverting myfelf, and being an idle {pectator of this 
exercife of the bow : no, no, this is not-to be fuffered: 
you (the fuitors) ufe your utmoft efforts to rob me of . 
Penelope, I will therefore ufe mine to retain her; a 
woman the moft excellent in any nation. But why 
do I praife her? you know her worth ; ufe thereforg 
no pretext to défer the. trial. of the bow, .that we 


‘may come to an iffie; I will try the bow with yous. 


and if I fueceed, then I will retain-her as the prize 
of the conqueft; then fhe fhall not be obliged to 
fecond nuptials: nor will Penelope abandon a fon, . 
who emulating his father, is (like him) able to bear 
the prize from fo. many antagonifls.””. This is the 
true meaning of the words of Zekmachus; the diGion - 
indeed is fomewhat embarraffed, and the-conneion 
a little obfeure; but this is done by the pact, to’ 
exprefs the diforder and hurry of mind in Tefen 
machus, who fears for the fate of Penehpe: therefore 
the conneftion of the periods is interrupted, to re. 


prefent Telemachus, ftarting through exgernels of 


‘i {pirit 


i aye a hi diac fe ca = 
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I too may try, ahd if this arm can wing 

_ The feather’d arrow thro’ the deftin’d ring, 
‘Theh if no happier knight the conqueft boaft, 
I fhall not forrow for a mother loft; 

But bieft in her, poffefs thefe arms alone, 
Heiy of my father’s {trength, as wellas throne. 

He fpoke ; then rifing, his broad {word unbound, 

And caft his purple garment on the ground. 

. A trench he open’d; in a line he plac’d 

The level axes, and the points made faft. 

(His perfect tkill the wond'ring gazers ey’d, 

‘The game as yet unfeen, as yet untry'd.) 

‘Then, with a manly pace, he took his ftand; 

And grafp’d the bow, and twang'd it in his hand, 

Three times, with beating heart he made effay ; 

‘Three times, unequal to the tafk gave way: 

A modeft boldnefs on his cheek appear’d: 

And thrice he hop’d, and thrice again he fear’d, 

The fourch had drawn it. The great fire with 

10 cy 
Gehl eat with a fign forbade the boy. 





NOTES. 
fpirit from thought to thought, without order or 
regularity. 

* It is not apparent at the firft view why Ulyfes 
prohibits Zelemachus from drawing the bow ; but it 
would have defeated his whole detign, and rendered 
the death of the fuitors impracticable ; for Zelema- 
chus had declared that he would retain Penelope, if he 


fucceeded in the exercife of the bow; and this of 


neceflity would create an immediate conteft between 
that hero and the fuitors, and bring matters unfea- 
fonably to extremity. Another reafon may be this: 
Ubjfes fears \elt Telemachus by befiding the bow 
fhould make it more fupple and flexible, and there- 
fore commands him to defift, left it fhould be 
drawn by the fuitors; befides, if he had drawn it, 
it would have raifed an emulation amongft them, 
and they wouldhave applied the utmoft of their abi- 
lities not to be outdone by fo young a perfon as Te- 
Iemachus s but his defpair to effect it, makes them 
lefs folicitous, the trial being equally unfuccefsful to 
them all. It may alfo be obferved that there is a 
very happy addrefs made to Telemachus by Fdsmer ; 
he thews us that he could have drawn it, but defifts 
in obedience to Ufy/fes: thus the poct has found out 
away to give Telemachus the honour of the victory 
without obtaining it; and at the fame time fhews 
the fuperior wifdom of UAfes, who rellrains his fon 
in the heat of his attempt; and makes him by a 
happy prefertce of mind at once forefee the danger, 
and prevent it. 

+ Antinows makcs this propofition, that every per- 


No. 35. 





His ardour ftrait th’ obedient prince fuppreft, 
And artful thus the fuitor-train addreft. 

Oh lay the caufe on youth yet immature! 
(For heav’n forbid, fuch weaknefs fhould endure) 


- How fhall this arm, unequal to the bow, 


Retort an infult, or repel a foe? 
But you! whoin heav’n with better nerves has bleft, 
Accept the trial, and the prize contelft, 

He caft the bow before him, and apart 
Againft the polifh’d quiver propt the dart. 
Refuming then his feat, Eprtheus’ fon 
The bold Antinous to the reft- begun. 
« From where the goblet firft begins to flow, + 
« From right to left, in order take the bow; 
« And pore your feveral: {trengths.” — The princes+ 

eard, 
And firfl Le‘sdes, blamelefs prieft, appear’d: ¢ 
The eldelt born of Oenops’ noble race, 
Who next the goblet held his-holy place: 
He, only he of all the fuitor-throng, 
Their deeds detefted, and abjur’d the wrong. 
With 


es 


NOTE S, 
fon may try his fkill without confufion. Perhaps it 
is propofed by dntinsus by way of omen, the right- 
hand being reckoned fortunate: but however that 
be, it is very evident that in the entertainments of 
the ancients the cup was delivered towards the 
right-hand. ‘This obfervation explains various paf- 
fages in many ancient authors, as well‘ as in the iad 
and Odffey: the cuftom indeed is of no great im- 
portance, but it is at leafta curiofity, and valuable 
becaufe ancient. We doubt not but the bowl out 
of which thefe perfons drank, would by antiquaries 
be thought ineftimable; and the poffeflion of an an- 
cient bow] is not quite fo valuable as the knowledge 
of an ancient cuftoth, 

{ The word in the original fignifies a perfon who 
makes predictions from viGims or from the {moke 
of the facrifice. This Lerades, the poet tells us, fat 
next to the bowl; the reafon of it poffibly was be- 
caufe the fuitors feared left poifon fhould be mixed 
in it, and they thought themfelves fafe through his 
care and infpcélion: or it might perhaps be, that 
he fat there in difcharge of his office as a prophet, 
to make libations to the Gods; as was cullomary 
at the beginning and end of all entertainments. The 
poct adds, that this prophet was placed at the ex- 
tremity of the apartment cither becaufe he was an 
enemy to the infolence of the faitors, and. therefore 
withdrew from their converfation 5 or to fhew that 
his place was the firlt, and therefore he was the moft 
proper perfon to begin the experiment, that the reft 
might make trial according as they were leated, fuc- 

7 Il cellively ; 
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With tender hands the ftubborn-horn he {ftrains, 

The ftubborn horn refifted all his pains! 

Already in defpair he gives it o’er: 

"Take it who will, he cries, I ftrive no more. 

What num’rous deaths attend this fatal bow ?* 

What fouls and fpirits fhall it fend below ? 

Better indecd to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than difappointed live, 

With each new fun to forme new hope a prey, 

Yet {till to-morrow falfer than to-day. 

How long in vain Penelope we fought? 

This bow fhall eafe us of that idle thought, 

And fend us wich fome humbler wife to live, 

Whom gold fhall gain, or deftiny fhall give. 
Thus {peaking, on the floor the bow he plac’d, 

(With sich inlay the various floor was grac’d) 

At diftance far the feather’d fhaft he throws, 

And to the feat returns from whence he rofe. 
‘To him datinous thus with fury faid, 

What words ill omen’d from thy lips have fled? 

‘Thy coward funétion ever is in fear ; 

"Thofe arrns are dreadful which thou canft not bear. 


NOTES, 
ceffively; and what makes this the more probable is, 
that the propination always began from the moft 
honourable perfon. 


* There is in thefe words a full and clear predi€tion 


of the deftru€tion of the fuitors by the bow of Uh/fes. 
This Leredes falls by the {word of Udffes in the next 
book; but is it not injuftice to take away the life of a 
perfon who is here defcribed as a man of virtue, de- 
tefting the actions of the fuitors, and dignified with 
prophecy? It is eafy to anfwer this objection ; he 
1s one of the fuitors to Penelope, as appears from 
his trying the bow amongft the reft of them, in or- 
der to obtain her in marriage, and confequently he 
is involved in the general crime: this diltinguifhes 
his cafe from that of Medon and Phemius, whom 
Ubffes (pares, it appearing that they made no pre- 
tenfions to the bed of Penelope, whereas Leiodes en- 
deavours to marry the queen, which fingle a& would 
exclude U/yffes trom his own bed and dominions. 
Befides, if we would efcape the punifhment of 
wicked men, we muft not only deteft their crimes, 
but converfation. =" 

+ This paflage has been egregioufly mifunder- 
flood, and it has been imagined that this unguent 
is to anoint the limbs of the fuitors to make them 
more fupple, after the manner of the wrefllers who 
obferved that cuflom; but it is very evident in the 
Greek, that it is the bow, not the limbs of the fuitors, 
that is to be anointed, 

$ It is wonderful how exactly the poet obferves 


Why thould this bow be fatal to the brave? 
Becaufe the prieft is born a peaceful flave. 
Mark then what others can He ended there,. 
And bade Melanthius a vaft pile prepare; | 
He gives it inftant flame: then faft befide 
Spreads o’er an ample board a bullock’s- hide. - 
With melted lard they foak the weapon o’er, 
Chafe ev’ry knot, and fiipple every pore. + 
Vain all their art, and all their ftrength as vain :: 
The bow inflexible refills their pain. 
The force of great Eurymachus alone 
And bold Antinous, yet untry’d, unknown: 
Thofe only now remain’d ; but thofe confeft 
Of all the train the mightieft and the beft. 
Then from the hall, and from the noify crew, £ 
The mafters of the herd and flock withdrew. ~ 
The king obferves them: he the hall forfakes, 
And, patt the limits of the court, o’ertakes. 
Then thus with accent mild Uses fpoke : 
Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock, 
Shall I the fecret of my breaft conceal, 
Or (as my foul now diétates) fhall I tell? 



























NOTES, 
the diftribution of time; he diftin@ly marks the 
ation of every day, and allots a proper fpace to 
every action. In this place the poem goes torward 
while Uh//es withdraws to engage the affiftance of 
Philatius and Eumaus. he fuitors-are amufed and’ 
employed about the bow, while Uh/fes fteals away 
from their obfervation, and returns without raifing 
their jealoufy. The poet likewife manages the time 
of the difcovery of Uhffes very judicioully ; though 
he knew.the fidelity of Euancus and Philetius, yet 
he trufts them not with the knowledge of his perfon, 
till the very hour of execution ; agrecable to the ge- 
neral charaéter of his cautious nature and profound 
fecrecy. But then is not this an imputation to Pe- 
_nelope, that he fhould chufe to difcover himfelf to 
thefe two perfons, rather than to his queen? The 
anfwer is, There was a neceflity for his difcovery to 
the former, but none to the latter; he wants their 
affiftance in the future engagement, and makes good 
ufe of it; whereas a difcovery made to the quecn 
could have been of no advantage, and might potfibly 
have proved detrimental; befides, this is a feafon 
that requires expedition: and we find Udjfes com 
plies with it, and is very concife in the difcovery 
and interview with Philetius and Eumeus. The 
poet therefore referves the difcovery of Ulyffes to Pe- 
nelope to a time of more Icifure, that he may dwell 
upon it more largely, and beantify his pocm with 
fo effential an ornament with greater folemnity. 
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Say, fhould fome fav’ring God reftore again 

The loft Ulyfés to his native reign? - 
How beat your hearts? what aid would you afford? 
To the proud fuitors, or your ancient lord? 

Philetius thus. Oh were thy word not vain! 
Would mighty ove reftore that man again! 
Thefe age finews with ‘new vigour ftrung 
In his bieft caufe fhould emulate the young. 
With equal vows Eumaus too implor’d 
Each pow’r above, with wifhes for his lord. 

He faw their fecret. fouls, and thus began. 
Thofe vows the Gods accord: behold the man! 
Your own Udffes! twice ten years detain’d 
By woes and-wand’vings from his haplefs land’: 

_ At length he comes; but comes defpis’d,. un- 
known,, ' 

And finding faithful, you, and you alone. 

All.elfe have caft him from their very thought, 

Ev’n in their withes, and their pray’rs, forgot ! 

Hear then, my friends! If Youve this arm fucceed, 

And give yon impious revellers to bleed, 

My care fhall be, to blefs your future lives 

With large poffeffions and with faithful wives ; 

Faft by my palace fhall your domes afcend, 

And each on young Telemachus attend, : 

And each be call’d his brother, and my friend. 

‘To give you firmer faith, now truft your eye ; 

Lo! the broad fcar indented on my thigh, 

When with Autolychis’s fons, of yore, 

On Paruafs’ top } chac’d the tufky boar. 

His ragged veft then drawn afide difclos’d 
- The fign confpicuous, and the fcar expos’d:* 





NOTES. ; 

* There are two kinds of remembrances, natural 
and adventitious ; the former fort is fimple and with- 
out art, which poets ufe for want of invention ; as 
for inftance, when they bring about the difcovery 
of a perfon by fome natural mark or token upon the 
body: the latter are either marks upon the body, or 
fcars occafioned by fome accident, or token difting 
from the body, fuch as the cafket, &c. which 
Plautus and Terence ufe in the difcovery of feveral 
perfons in their comedies: of this latter kind is this 
fear of Ulyffes; it is an adventitious remembrance, 
but made by neceffity. Uses has not opportunity 
to wait till the difcovery ts made accidentally, as in 
the nineteenth book ; he is abfolutely compelled to 
make it defignedly, to engage Lumaus and Philetius 
in his caufe, by plainly proving to them that he 
was the real Ufjes. If therefore that hero fhews 
Jefs art in the manner of the remembrance, he 
fhews more wifdom in accommodating his condudl 
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‘Eager they view’d ; with joy they flood amaz’d ; 
With tear-full eyes o’er all their mafter gaz’d. 
Around his neck their longing-arms they. caft,. 

His head, his fhoulders, and His knees embrac’d =. 
Tears follow’d tears ; no word was in their pow’r : 

In folemn filence fell the kindly fhow’r. ‘ 
The king too weeps, the-king too grafps their 

f hands, 

‘ And’ movelefs, as a marble fountain, ,frands.. 

Thus had’their joy wept down the fetting fun; 
But firft the wife-man ceas’d; and thus begun. | 
Enough—on other cares your thought employ, 

h For danger waits on all untimely joy ; 

Full many foes, and fierce, obferve us near::: 

Some may betray, and-yonder walls may hear. 

, Re-enter then, not:alf at once, but ftay 

Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 

To me, negle&ted as I am, I know 
The haughty fuitors will deny the bow ; 

But thou Aumus, as "tis borne away, 

Thy mafter’s weapon to his hand convey. 

At ev’ry portal let fome matron wait, t 
And each lock faft the well-compacted gate : 

Clofe lerthem keep, whate’er-invades their ear ; 

. Tho’ arms, or fhouts, or dying groans they hear. 

To thy firiG charge, Philetius! we confign 
The court’s main gate:. to: guard that pafs be 

thine. 

. This faid, he firft return’d: the faithful {wains 

: At diftance follow, as their king ordains. 

Before the flame Eurymachus now ftands, 

And turns the: bow, and. chafes it with his hangs : 

til 





NOTES. 
to the chreHupiy. and ufing the prefent conjunc- 
ture advantageouily, to bring about his own re- 
-eftablifhment. We will only. further oblerve the 
judgment of Homer in making this difcovery with 
the utmoft brevity, concluding it in the compals of 
two verfes: he had before enlarged upon the wound, 
and the reader is already fully inftrnéted in the ftory : 
there is likewife another reafon that requires con- 
cifenefs ; the urgency. of the time demands it, for 


} Ubfes and Bumaus could not be [ong in conference 


without obfervation, and raifing the jealoufy of the 
fuitors. 

+ This is a very neceflary injunction; Ud/es 
fears not only left any of the fuitors fhould make his 
cfeape, but alfo left any of the women who were 
friends to the fuitors fhould give information to their 
partifans abroad, and introduce them to their af 
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Still the tough bow unmov’d. - The lofty man 
Sigh’d from his mighty foul, and thus began: 

{ mourn the commun caufe; for, oh my friends! 
On me, onall, what grief, what fhame attends? 
Not the loft nuptials can afteét me more, 

(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev'ry fhore)* 
' But baffled thus! confefs’d fo far below 

Uhfes’? ftrength, as not to bend his bow! 

How fhall all ages our attempt deride! 

Our weaknefs fecorn! Antinous thus reply’d. 

Not fo, Eurymachus: that no man draws 
The wond’rous bow, attend another caufe. 

Sacred to Pheebus is the folemn day,t 
Which thonghtlefs we in games would watte 

away: 
Till the next dawn this ill-tim’d ftrife forego, 
And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 
Now bid the few’r approach, and Ict us join 
Tn due libations, and in rites divine. 
So end our night: before the day fhall pring, 
The choiceft off’rings let Ad¢elanthius bring ; 
Let then to Pharbus’ name the fitted thighs. 
Feed the rich fmokes, high-curling to the fkies, 
So fhall the patron of thefe arts bellow 
(For his the gift) the fkill to bend the bow. : 

They heard well-pleas’d: the ready heralds bring 
The cleanfing waters from the limpid Spring : 

NOTES, : 

*% No doubt but Eurymachus mifreprefents his real 
fentiments, when he makes the lofs of Penelope of 
little importance; but his conduét is an exaét pic- 
ture of human nature: when we have ufed our 
utmoft endeavours to obtain our defires, and have 
failed in the attempt, the objet immediately lofes 
it’s value, and we would be thought to defpife it. 
To be eafy under any difappointment is the refult 
of reafon ; but to feem to defpife what we have 
been very folicitous to obtain, arifes from the pride 
of our natures, which perfuades us to endeavour to 
cheat the world.into an opinion that we have not 
been difappointed: the remedy for this difeafe of 
our minds, is a regular conduct, and to hold the 
ballance even in all our affairs, that the Icale be not 
raifed too high or deprefled too low. 

+ Antinaus in this reply fpeaks, as well as Bury- 
machus, with diffimulation; he is unwilling to give 
atrue reafon, and therciore invents a falfe one: the 
true reafon why he defers the trial of the bow is, be- 
caufe he fears his inability to draw it: the feigned 
reafon is a pretended piety paid to the day: it was a 
day to be obferved religioully, and he infinuates that 
all {ports upon it are a prophanation of it; and.con- 
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The goblet high with rofy wine they crown’d, 
In order circling to the peers around... 
That rite compleat, up-rofe the thoughtful man, 
And thus his meditated fcheme began. 

If what I afk your noble minds approve, . 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love! © 
Chief, if ithurt not great Antinous’ ear, 
(Whofe fage decifion I with wonder-hear} 
And if Rurymachus the motion pleafe ; 
Give heav’n this day, and reft the bow in peace. 
‘To-morrow let your arms difpute the prize, 
And take it he, the favour’d of the fkies ! 
But fince till then, this trial you delay, 
Truft it one moment to my hands to-day : 
Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 
What once I was, whom wretched you defpife ; 
If yet this arm it’s ancient force retain ; 
Or if my woes (a long continu’d train) 
And wants and infults, make me lefs than man? 

Rage flafh’d in lightning from the fuitors eyes, 
Yet mix’d with terror at the bold emprize. 
Antinous then: O miferable gueft! 
Is common fenfe quite banifh’d from thy breaft? 
Suffic’d it not within the palace plac’d 
To fit diftinguifh’d, with our prefence grac’d, 
Admitted here with princes to confer, 
A man unknown, a needy wanderer ? 


To 





NOTES 

fequently, Apollo being provoked, difables them from 
drawing the bow, of which he is the patron. ‘This 
is the reafon why he propofes to offer a libation, to 
atone for the abufe of the day by their diverfions. 
But perhaps the reafon why Antinous defers the ex 
ercife of the bow to the following day, is not be- 
caufc he thought it unlawful to proceed in it, on the 
feftival of Apollo; for why fhould an exercife which 
was inftituted in honour of that Deity, be thought 
a prophanation of the day? We fhould therefore 
rather conclude, that the impiety intended by Antinous, 
was their omiffion in not offering a facrifice to that 
God before they began the trial, that he might prof~ 
per their endeavours: the conclufion of his fpeech 
makes this opinion probable: « Let us, now defer 
the experiment, and offer the facrifice in the morn- 
ing to Apsllo, that he may give us fiuccefs in drawing 
the bow ;”” which implies that they were unfuccefs- 
ful becaufe they bad forgot to facrifice. We will 
only add that Avtinons mentions a goat as an offering 
to Apollo; we have before {een bulls, fheep, and bul. 
locks offered to that Deity ; the reafon why a goat 
is a proper viclim, we fuppofe, is becaufe he is a 
rural God, and patron of fhepherds, and a 

ore 
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To copious wine this infolence we owe, 

And much thy betters wine can overthrow: 
The great Eurytion when this frenzy flung, 
Pirithous roofs with frantic riot rung; * 
Boundlefs the Centaur rag’d; till one and all 
The heroes rofe, and dragg’d him from the hall ; 
His nofe they fhorten’d, and his ears they flit, 
And fent him fober’d home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curft, 
Fatal to all, but to th’ agereffor firft. 

Such fate I prophefy our gueft attends, 

If here this interdicted bow he bends: 

Nor fhall thefe walls fuch infolence centain ; 

The firft fair wind tranfports him o’er the main ; 

Where Echetus to death the guilty brings, 

‘(The worft of mortals, ev’n the worft of kings) 

Better than that, if thou approve our chear, 

Ceafe the mad ftrife, and fhare our beunty here. 
‘To this the queen her juft diflike expreft : 

*Tis impious, prince! to harm the ftranger gueft, 

Bafe'to infult who bears a fuppliant’s name, 

And fome refpe€t Telemachus may claim. 

What if th’ immortals on the man beftow 

Sufficient ftrength to draw the mighty bow? 

Shall I, a queen, by rival chiefs ador’d, 

Accept a wand’ring ftranger for my lord? 

A hope fo idle never touch’d his: brain: 

‘Then eafe your bofoms of a fear fo vain. 

Far be he banifh’d from this ftately {cene, 

Who wrongs his princefs witha thought fo mean. 
O fair! and wifet of fo faira kind! 

{Refpe&tful thus Aurymachus rejoin’) 


NOTES. 
fore all kinds of beafts were offered to him promif- 
cuoully. ate 
* The ftory of the Centaur is this; Firithous a 
Lapitbite marrying Hippodomia the daughter of Adraf- 
tus, invited the Centaurs and Lapithe to his nuptials ; 
‘the Centaurs drinking to great excefs, and offering 
violence to the bride; engaged them in a quarrel; 
Eurytion was the perfon who began the diforder, and 
the war that enfued became fatal to the whole nation 
of the Centaurs. The Lapithites were a people of 
Theffaly inhabiting the mountains Pindus.and Osbrys s 
the Centaurs were their neighbours, and dwelt in 
mount Pelion. “This war between the Lapithites and 
the Crataurs probably lafted about a year: for it be- 
‘gan on the day of the nuptials of Pavthors, and on 
the day that his fon Pohpates was born, he obtained 
a decifive vidtory over the Centaurs, and drove them 
from mount Pelfon. 
“+ This anfwer of Penelope is very fevere and very 
jolt: Lurymachus had faid, if this beggar draws the 
No. 36. 
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Mov’d by no weak furmize, but fenfe of fhame, . 

We dread the all-arraigning voice of fame ; 

‘Wedread the cenfure of the meaneft flave, 

The weakeft woman: all can wrong the brave. - 

«* Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 

“ Of a Dee chief whofe bow they could not 
~ bend! ame 

“ In came a beggar of the ftrolling crew, 

«« And did what all thofe princes could not do.” 

Thus will the common voice our deeds defame, 

And thus pofterity upbraid our name. 

To whom the queen. If fame ingage your views,+ 
Forbear thofe a&ts which infamy purfues ; és 
Wrong and oppreffion no renown can raife; 
Know, friend! that virtue is the path to praife. 
The ftature of our gueft, his port, his face, 
Speak him defcended from no vulgar race. 
To him the bow, as he defires, convey : 
And to his hand if Phebus gives the day, 
Hence, to reward his merit, he fhall bear 
| A two-edg’d faulchion and a fhining fpear, 

Embroider’d fandals, a rich cloak and veft, 
And fafe conveyance to his port of reft. 

O reyal mother! ever honour’d name! 
Permit me (cries Ze/emachus) to claim 
A fon’s juft right. No Grecian prince but £ 
Has pow’r this bow to grant, or to deny. 
Of all that #4aca’s rough hills contain, 
And all wide 2is’ courfer-breeding plain, 
To me alone my father’s arms delfcend ; 
And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 
































Retire, 





NOTE S, 
bow, we fhall lofe our reputation: Pemelope anfwers, 
it is in vain to be folicitous about your reputation, 
when your lives are a [eries of infamous actions ; 
fame is the reward of good, and fhame the portion 
of bafe and unworthy deeds: it is no difhonour to 
a prince to be furpaffed by a beggar, in flrength, but 
a prince is more infamous than a beggar, if his ac- 
tions betray him to be a worfe man: a bafe action 
finks him into contempt, and taints his nobility. 
The fentiment is juft and happy: thefe princes 
place difgrace where it isnot; they think it a thame 
to yield in ftrength to this flranger, where is really 
no fhame ; mere ftrength is the praife ofa beaft, not 
of a prince: on the contrary, what is really a fhame,’ 
they think to be none; they prey upon a king, who 
was a friend to all mankind, they act a thoufand in. 
folent and bafe deeds, and yet apprehend no dif 
credit, “his is an unhappy, and we with it were’ 
an unjult, pie of human nature, 
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Retire, oh queen! thy houfhold tafk refume, * - 
‘Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom 3. 
The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, ° 
‘Thefe cares to man belong, and moft to me. 

Mature beyond his years, the queen admir’d 

His fage reply, and with her train retir’d: 
‘There in her chamber as fhe fat apart, 
Revolv’d his words, and plac’d them in her heart. . 
On her Ubffes then fhe fix’d her foul, 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, - 
Till gentle Padlas, piteous of -her cries, 

In flumber clos’d her filver-{treaming eyes. 

Now thro’ the prefs the bow Lumeaus bore, 
And all was riot, noife, and wild uproar. 
Hold, lawlefs ruftic! whither wilt thou go? 
‘To whom,, infenfate, doft thou bear the bow? 
Exil’d for this to fome fequefter’d den, 

Far from the {weet fociety of men, 
‘To thy own dogsa prey thou fhalt be made; 
If heav’n and Phaedus lend the fuitors aid. 

Thus they. Aghaft he laid the weapon down, 
But bold: Te/emachus thus urg’d him on. 

Proceed,, falfé flave, and fight their empty words ; 

What? hopes the fool to pleafe fo many lords? 

Young as Fam, thy prince’s vengeful hand : 

Stretch’d forth in wrath, fhall drive thee from the 
land. 

. NOTE S. 

* This fpeech has been accufed of too great a 
fiberty, and as wanting in refpect from a fon to a 
mother: Telemachus {peaks with authority, when he 
ought to have fhewed obedience and filial duty. But 
thefe critics miftake the defign and intention of Tele. 
machus ; he {peaks direétly to Penelope, but obliquely 
and intentionally to the fuitors: it is for this reafon 
that he fays he is fupreme in the palace, wiz. to let 
them know that he will not give up the {way into 
their power. He tells Penelope that the bow fhall 
be ufed as he dire&ts; this is done to intimidate the 
fuitors, and prepare the way for the delivery of it to* 
Uhffes, contrary to their injunctions to Eumeus. The 
veifes are the fame with thofe in the 6th book of the 
diad. There Heétor {peaks to Andromache, a ten- 
der hufband to a fond wife, and the fpeech was never 
taxcd with any want of love and kindnefs. In that 
place Heéfor remembers that he is an hufband, yet 
forgets not that he is an hero. In this, Zelemachus 
deviates not from the duty of a fon, yet fpeaks in 
the chara@ter and ftile of a prince. There is an ab- 
folute neceffity that Penelope fhould withdraw, that 
fhe might not be prefent at the feene of blood and 
flaughter. Te is for the fame reafon that the poet 
Antraduces Minerva calling herjato a profound fleep, 


The utmolt gate; 
‘OF Bybiss’ reed, a 
Then unperceiv’d and filent at the board 
.His feat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. 





“Turn’d on all fides, and view’dat o’er and o’er: 5 


that the might be 





Oh! could the vigour ofthis arm as well 

Th’ oppreflive fuitors from my walls expel!” 

Then what.a fhoal of lawlefs men fhould go-- 

To fill with tumult the dark’ courts below: 
The fuitors with-a fcornful fmile furvey ’ .: 

The youth, indulging in the genial day. ° - - 

&umeus, thusencourag’d; haftes to brin 

The ftrife-fall bow, and gives it.to. the binge 

Old Zuryzelea. calling then.afide,.. . ant 


. Hear what Zelemachus enjoins (he cry’d) ;t< 


At ev’ry portal tet fome matron wait, 


- And each lock fait the well-compadted: gate ;; 


And if unufual founds invade, their-ear, 


-If arms, or fhouts, or dying groans they hearj;, 


Let none to call or iffue forth prefume,- 


| But clofe attend-the labours of the Icom. . 


Her prompt obedience on his order waits 3. 
Clos’d in an inftant were the palace gates, 
In the fame moment forth PAilailus flies, . 
Secures the court,. and with a cable ties 
Aes cable ftrongly wrought t7: 
ip from Egypt BrouE nt) 


And‘ now his well-known bow the. matter: 
bore, .. 


eft 
N O T-E'S.. oy 

entirely ignorant.of-the death of - 
the fuitors: this is abfolutely neceffary ; for if fhe: 


‘had been acquainted that Uhffes was returned, and.: 


the fuitors-flain by his:hand, there could have been 


no room for the interview between Usy/fes and “Pene- - 
Jope in the fucceeding parts of the Od/fey. ° 


+ Itis very evident that this eommand proceeds’ 
not from Telemachus but-Ulyffés: it was Uhffis. who 


_gave directions to fhut the door.of the women’s 


apartment ; but Awmeus is ignorant that Euryclea - 
was acquainted: with the return of Uj/es, and there-- 
fore {peaks as from Telemachus. He knew very well 
that fhe would obey the oracles of Yelemachus, but- 
if fhe had not been acquainted with the return of 
Uhfjes, fhe would have made fome helfitation, be- 
licving the beggar to be really a ftranger, and not 
Uhfjes. in 

f£ The word in the Greek does not fignify the 
Aigyptian Papyrus, but a plant growing in the 
marthes of Atgypt, that bears the refemblance of the 
Papyrus. Of this plant the ancients made ther 
cordaze; on the top of which there grew fibrous 
threads refembling hair. 

§ This little particularity is not inferted in vain: 
Ulbfjes is ready to engage in a terrible combat ; it is 

‘ therefore 


’ 
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Left time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 

It’s owner abfent, and untry’d fo long. / 

While fome deriding—How he turns the bow! 

Some other like it furc the man-muft know, . - 

®@r elfe would copy; or in bows he deals; 

Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he fteals.— 

Heav’n to-this wretch (another cry’d) be kind?’ 

And blefs, in all’to which he-ftands Inclion’d, , } 

With fich good fortune as:he now fhall find. 
Heedlefs he heard them ;_ but difdain’d reply:; 

The bow perufing with exactelt eye. 

Then, as fone heav’nly minitrel, taught to fing - 

High notes refponfive to the trembling ftring; 

To fome new {train when he adaps the lyre,.. 

@r the dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 

Relaxes, ftrains, and-draws them to and fro;. 

So the great.mafter drew the mighty bow: 

And drew with eafe. One hand aloft difplay’d.” 

‘The.bending horns, and one the ftring effay’d. 

From his eflaying hand the {tring let fly * 

"Ewang’d fhort and.dharp;:like the fhrill fwallow-s 

crys. 

‘A’gen’ral heres ran thro’ “all the race,:. 

Sunk was.each heart,.and pale was ev?ry face. :. 

Signs from above enfu’d’:, th’ unfolding fky +°- 

In lightning burft; eve thunder’d from on high. 


NOTES. : 


therefore .very-neceffary. to be curious in, the exami-- 


nation of the bow, to be certain.that he might de- 
pend upon, it :. if he had obferved ‘that it» had been 
decayed through time,.his prudence would have fur- 
nifhed him with fome other inftrument. 

* The comparifon is not intended to reprefenit-the 
fweetnefs of the found, but only the quality and na- 
ture of it; and: means a -charfh or-jarring:found, or 


fomewhat rough; fuch a found.as the {wallow makes. 


when fhe fings by ftarts, and not in. one even tenure. 
The fwallow is.inharmonious, and: 4riffophanes ufes 
it'to fignify thofe. who. are enemies to the mufes ; 
and here the poet ufés it ‘to denote a fhrill, barfh, or 
jarring found. 

“+ The fignal of battle is here given in thunder by 
Fupiter, as-in the eleventh book of the L/ad. This 
prepares us for the:greatnefs of the following action, 
which is ufhered in with thunder from heaven: and 
we are not furprized to fee Uses defeat his encmies, 


Fir’d at the call of heav’n’s Almighty Lord, . 
He f{natch’d the fhaft that glitter’d on the boardr : 
(Faft by, the reft lay fleeping in the fheath, , 
But foon to fly-the meffengers of death.) 

Now fitting as he was, the chord.he dréw, >. 


“Thro’ ev’ry ringlet levelling his view: - 
-Then notch’d the fhaft, releaft, and gave it wing |} . 


The whizzing arrow vanith’d from the firing, . 
‘Sung on direét, and threaded ev’ry ring. 
The folid gate it’s fury fearcely bounds; - 
Pierc’d thro’ and thro’, the folid gate refounds, 
Then-to the princes. Nor have I wrought thes > 
fhame ; : 


“Nor err’d this hand unfaithful to it’s aim; 
Nor prov’d the toil- too hard; nor have I loft + 


That ancient vigor, once my pride and boaft. . 


LI I deferv’d'thefe haughty peers difdain 3. 
Now let them comfort their dejected train, . 
’ In fweet repaft the prefent hour employ,t¢ 
Nor wait till ev’ning for the-genial joy: 


Then to the lute’s fott voice prolong the night, . 


~Mufic, the banquet’s moft-refin’d delight. 


He faid; then gave a nod; and atthe word : 


{Lelemachus girds on his fhining fword. 
4.Faft by his father’s fide he takes his ftand:. . 
The beamy javelin lightens in-his hand_... 





NOTES. 


when ‘Jupiter declares himfelf in his.favous: Ho-.. 


‘mer-calls*his thunder a fign and .a prodigy: it is a 
fign, becaufe it predicts: the event; and a prodigy, 
becaufe the thunder proceeds from a ferene fy, 

$ This circumftance is very neceflary ; Uh/fes ex 
cites the fuitors to fupper by day-light, becaufé it 
would be more eafy for. him to affault them while 
they-fat at table ; the pofture woukl give him fome - 
advantage; and he adds efore evening, becaufe if they . 
had fupped by the light of the torch, upon extin- - 
guifhing it, they had greatly embarraffed him, and. : 
perhaps rendered his defigns ineffectual through the 
benéfit of the darknefsS. Neither is it without rea-' 
fon that -he .propofes finging and mufie; he does 
it to draw away their thoughts from any jealoufy 
of intended violence ; and hy this method he gives - 
the affault unexpectedly, and begins the flaughter 
before they are prepared to make any oppofition. 
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Tue DeaTH OF THE SUITORS, 
Ulyffes -begins the flaughter of the fuitors by the death of Antinous. He declares himfelf, and lets fly his 


arrows at the refi. 
Melanthius does the fame for the woers. 


fuitors are all flain, only Medon and Phemius are fpared. 


Telemachus affifis, and brings arms for his father, himfelf, Eumzus, and Philzetius. 
Minerva encourages Ulyfles in the fhape of 


Mentor. he 
Melanthius and the unfaithful fervants-are 


executed. The reft acknowledge their mafter with all demonftrations of joy. 





EIEN fierce the hero o'er the threfhold ftrode;_ |] Before his feet the-rattling fhow’r he threw, 


Stript of his rags, he blaz’d out like a god. 
Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 
And quiver’d deaths, a formidable ftore 5 


NOTES. 

* ‘We are now come tothe great event or ca- 
‘taftrophe of the Odyféy, which is the deftruction of 
‘the fuitors. The manner ‘by which the poet con- 
.duéts it, has:been praifed and cenfured, by fome as 
noble and heroic, .by others as romantié and inere,/ 
dible: it is therefore highly neceffary :to vindicate 
Homer in the chief aétion of the whole poem, ‘that 
he may not be found culpable, in the place where 
he ought to be the moft exadt, and draw his hero to 
the beft advantage. The objection made againft 
this decifive a@ion is, that the poet makes Oh/Jeés 


perform impoffibilities; no one perfon, with fuch 4 


fimall affiflance, being able to deflroy above an hun- 
drad enemies. It is no anfwer to fay ‘that Pallas 
defcends to sid Udy/fes, for it has been alrcady.proved, 
that all incidents which require a divine probability, 
fhould be fo difengaged from the ation, that they 
may be fubtra@ed from it without deflroying it 5, 
whereas this action is eflential to it. The objec- 


‘tion lies in the omiffion of the fuitors in not rufhing 


‘tween Ubffes and the fuitors. 


And thus terrific, :to the fuitor crew. 
One vent’rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, princes! yct remains to play ; 
. Another 





NOTES. ; 

at once upon Uses in an united body. Now this 
was impoflible, he ftood upon the threfhold in a nar- 
row pais, and by this.advantage he was able to make 
it good againft a great inequality of numbers. It is 


not difficult to bring inftances of a like nature from 
“undoubted hiftory: Cocles alone defended the bridge 


over the Tyber againft the whole army of Por/ena, 


cand ftood unmoveable till the Romans ‘broke it down 


behind him. And Leonidas the Spartan general de- 
fended the pafs of Thermopyle with a fmall number, 
againfl three millions of Perfians led by Xerxes 5 ‘and 
if he had not been betrayed, he would. have probably 
defeated his whole army. In both thefe inftances 
there was a greater inequality of numbers, ‘than be~ 
The reader will tbe 
reconciled to the probability of ‘thefe relations if she 
confiders that the whole bufinefs of war was .an- 
ciently decided by mere ftrength of body: fire-arms 
now fet all men upon a nearer level; -but -in thefe 
early ayes, .the flronge(t perfon was.the greateft hero ; 

a man 
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Another mark our arrow muft attain. 
’ Pheebus affift! nor be the labour vain. * - 

Swift as the word the parting arrow fings, ; 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, onit’s wings : ® 
Wretch that he was, of unprophetic foul! 

High in his hands he rear’d the golden bow! 5 
Ev'n then to drain it lengthen’d out his breath ; 
Chang’d to the deep, the bitter draught of death: 
For fate who fear’d amidft a feaftful band ? 
And fate to numbers by a fingle hand ? + 
'_ NOTES. 

aman of fuperior and uncommon ftrength drove 
his enemies before him like an army of boys, and 
with as much facility. From this obfervation it is 
evident that Homer {carce tranfgreffes the bounds 
of hiftoric truth, when he defcribes Achilles chacing 
whole fquadrons of Trojans: he wrote according to 
the manners of his times, and drew after the life, 
though fometimes he improved a feature to give 
grace to the picture of his hero. Thus in the ferip- 
ture, from the mere advantage of ftrength, we fee 
a fingle Goliah defy the whole armies of J/rael. | 
Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing 
about the deftruction of ‘the fuitors. The unravel-- 
ling-the whole Ody/féy by their deaths, “is very great, 
and very becoming an hero; that whole ftory is 
dreffed up in colours fo decent, and at the fame 
time,fo noble, that antiquity can hardly match any 

art of the narrations here Homer has difplayed 
himfelf to the beft advantage. We fhall_be fuffici- 
ently convinced of the judgment of Homer in de- 
feribing the fuitors falling chiefly by Ulyffes, if we 
confider the nature of Epic poetry... The chiet a¢- 
tion is to be performed by the hero of the poem: 
thus eéfor falls by Achilles  Turnus by Encas: 
the death of the futtors is the chief ation of the- 
Odyféy, and therefore it is neceffarily to be_ executed 
by Uhjjes ; for if any other perfon had performed it, ' 
that perfon would have done an action more noble 
than the hero of the poem, and eclipfed his glory. 
It is for the fame reafon that the poct refufes all eafy 
methods to re-eftablifh Ubfes: he throws him into 
difficulties which he is to.furmount by his own prow- 
efs and magnanimity. Homer might cafily have 
raifed an army, and placed Usyfés at the head of it; 
but the more difficult way being moft conducive to 
his honour, he rejeés all eafy‘methods, fhews him 
{trugeling with infinite hazards, out of which he 
extricates himfelf perfonally by his wifdom and cou- 
rage. By thefe means he completes the charaéter 
of his hero, leaves a noble image of his worth upon 
the minds of the fpcators, and makes him go off 
the flage with the utmoft applaufe. 


No. 36. 





Full through his throat Ufffes’ weapon patft, 

And pierc’d the neck. He falls, and breathes his laft. 

The tumbling goblet the wide floor o’erflows, : 

A ftream of gore burft {pouting from his nofe'; { 

Grim in convulfive-agonies he {prawls ;" 

Before him fpurn’d, the loaded table falls,’ 

And fpreads the pavement with a mingled flood 

Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 

Amaz’d, confounded, as they faw him fall, 

Uprofe the throngs tumultuous round the hall; 
O’er 





NOTES, 

* Uhyffes addreffes a prayer to Apollo to give fuccefs 
to his prefent enterprize ; he direéts it to him, .be- 
caufe he is the God of Archery ; and he concludes in 
four words, in compliance with the exigence of the 
time, which will not permit him to {peak at large. 
This prayer to Apollo confirms our oblervation, that 
Penelope propofed the trial of the bow in honour of 
that Deity, and we find that it was cuftomary from 
a remarkable paflage in the M/iad, book 4. + 

But firft to fpeed thy fhaft, addrefs thy vow 

To ee be tell with the fiver bows 

And fwear the firfllings of the flock to pa 

On Zelia’s ge eo Gue # day. a 
It is from the urgency of the.time that the fpeech 
of Ulyffés, as well as the prayer, is concife: it would 
have been very injudicious, when he was ready to 
affault his enemies unexpectedly, to have prefaced 
the onfet with a long.oration ; this would have given — 
them an alarm,’ and time to make an oppofition. 

+ This particular is very artful: the poet, while 
he writes, feems to be furprized at the difficulty of 
the enterprize he is about to relate. He is in doubt: 
of the great event, and ftands {till in admiration of 
it. This has a double effect; it fets the courage of 
Ulyffes in a ftrong point of light, who executes what 
might be almoft thought an impoffibility ; -and at 
the fame time it excellently contributes to make the 
{tory credible; for Homer appears to be held in 
fufpenfe by the greatnefs of the aétion ; an imita- 
tion that nothing but the real truth and deference 
to veracity could extort from him a belief of it: thus 
by feeming to make the relation improbable, the 
poet eftablifhes the probability of it. 

$ The word in the original commonly fignifies 
a pipe or mufical inftrument : the ancients ufed it to 
denote a fountain ; here therefore it implies a flux 
or fountain of blood, and very happily paints the 
blood fponting from the noftrils, as from a foun. 
tain; and in this fenfe, it gives us a full image of 
the nature of the wound ; the blood fprung as from 
a pipe, through the mouth of the wound, or from 
the veins, et the nollrils. : 
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O’er all the’dome they cait a haggard eye, 
Each look’d for arms in vain; no arms weré nigh: 
Aim’ft thou at princes? (all amaz’d they faid) 
Thy laft of games unhappy haft thou play’d; ~ 
Thy erring fhaft bas made our braveft bleed, 
And death, unlucky gueft, attends thy deed. 
Vultures fhall tear thee— Thus incens’d they fpoke, * 
While each to chance afcrib’d the wond’rous ftroke. 
Blind as they were; for death ev’n now invades 
His deftin’d prey, and wraps them all in fhades. 
‘Then grimly frowning with a dreadful look, 
‘That wither’d all their hearts, UAjes {poke. 

Dogs, ye have had your day; ye fear’d no more 
Oss vengeful from the Traan {hore ;+ 

hile to your luft and f{poil a guardlefs prey, 
Our houfe, our wealth, our helplefs handmaids lay: 
‘Not fo content, with bolder frenzy fir’d, 
Ey’n to our bed prefumptuous you afpir’d : 
Laws or divine or human fail’d to move, 
Or thame of men, or dread of Gods above ; 
Heedlefs alike of infamy or praife, 
Or Fame’s eternal voice in future days : 
‘The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 
Impending fate is your’s, and inftant doom. 





: NOTES, 

* This paffage was looked upon as {purious by the 
ancients ; for they thought it 1impoffible that all the 
fuitors fhould {peak the fame fentiment, as by com- 
padt, like a Chorus ina tragedy. But the poet {peaks 
thus to reprefent the confufion of the fuitors at the 
death of Antinous. And as all,the fuitors imagined 
‘that Antincus was flain by accident, therefore the 
whole affembly having the fame fentiment, the poet 
afcribes to every member of it the fame expreffion. 

+ The mention of the return of Udjfes trom Troy 
is not inferted cafually: he fpeaks thus to intimfdate 
his enemies, by recalling to their minds all the brave 
aétions that he performed before it. Were not this 
his intention, he would have varied his expreffion, 
_ for in reality he has been abfent from T7rey near ten 

-years, and returns from the Phgacian, nat the Trajan 
fhores. 

+ This expreffion is judicioufly inferted, and with 
good reafon put into the meuth of one of the fuitors, 
namely Lurymachus. ‘The poet is now punifhing 
them for their crimes 3 it is therefore yery neceffary 
that the reader fhould be fatisfied that they deferve 
punifhment; for if it be not an at of juftice, it is 
murder. The poet therefore brings them all con- 
fefling themfelves guilty by the mouth of Aurymia- 
chus » their crime ts the intended murder. of Zelema- 
‘chus, and the ufurpation of the throne of UAfes, If 


Thus dreadful he. Confus'd the fuitors ftood, 


] From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood; 


Trembling they fought their guilty heads to hide, 
Alone the bold Eurymachus reply’d. . 

If, as thy words import,. (he thus began) _ 
Uhffes lives, and thou the mighty man, : 
Great are thy wrongs, and much haft thou fuftain’d: 
In thy fpoil’d palace, and exhaufted land ; ~ 
The caufe and author of thofe guilty deeds, ' 

Lo! at thy feet unjuft 4ntinous bleeds. 

Not love, but wild ambition was his guide, : 
To flay thy fon, thy kingdom to divide, $ 

Thefe were his aims, but jufter Jove deny’d. 

Since cold in death th’ offender lies; oh {pare 

Thy fuppliant people, and receive their pray’r! 
Brafs, gold, and treafures fhall the fpoil defray, 
Two hundred oxen ev’ry prince fhall pay: } 
The wafte of years refunded in a day. 

Till then thy wrath is ju—U4/ées burn’d 

With high difdain, and fternly thus return’d. 

All, all the treafures that enrich’d our throne 

Before your rapines, join’d with all your own,. 
If offer’d, vainly fhould for mercy call ; 
*TYis you that offer, and I fcorn them all ; 

Your 

NOTES. 

this had not been fet in a clear light, there might 
have been room for a fufpicion that Usfes inflicted: 
a punifhment too great for the guilt of the fuitors. 
For was it a crime that deferved death, to-aim at 
the marriage of Penelope? This is not to be fup- 
pofed ; for they took her to be a widow, and might 
therefore without a crime afk her in marriage. Was: 
death due for the wafle and profufion of the riches 
of Ohffes? This might have been redreffed, by a: 
full repayment, and a juft equivalent. Homer there- 
fore, to fhew that there is u caufe for the feverity of 
the punifhment, fets their crimes in open view,. 
which are an intentional murder, and an actual 
treafon. The place likewife where he inferts this 
circumftance is well chofen, viz. in the place where: 
the punifhment is related; and by this method we 
acknowledge the equity of it. It is rue, &uryma- 
chus throws the guilt upon Autineus as the chief of- 
fender ; but all the fuitors have been his alfociates, 
and approved of all his violent and bloody defigns 
through the Od/fey, and therefore are juftly invol- 
ved in the fame punifhment ; fo that Uses punithes 
rebellious fubjests by the authority of a king. Ho- 
mer likewile obferves juflice in the death af Abiiuaiys 
he is the firft in guilt, and the firfl that falls by his 
hero’s hands, 
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Your: blood is my demand, your lives the prize,. 
‘Till pale as yonder wretch each fuitor lies. 
Hence with thofe coward terms; or fight or fly, 
. This choice is left ye, to refift or die; 
. And die I truft ye thall.—He fternly [poke: _ 
With guilty fears the pale affembly fhook. ¢ 
Alone £urymachus exhorts the train: i 
Yon archer, comrades, will not fhoot in vain; 
But from the threfhold fhall his darts be {ped, 
(Who-e’er he be) till ev’ry prince lie dead. 

e mindful of yourfelves, draw forth your {words, 
And to his fhafts obtend thefe ample boards, * 
So need compels.) Then all united firive 

he bold invader from his poft to drive ; 
‘The city rouz’d fhall to our refcue. hatte, t ° 
And this mad archer foun have fhot his laft. 

Swift as he fpoke, he drew his traitor fword, 

And like a lion rufh’d againft his lord: 3 
The wary chief the rufhing foe repreft, 
‘Who met the point, and fore’d it in his breaft: 
His failing hand deferts the lifted fword, 
And prone he falls extended o’er the board! 





a NOTES. 

* Eurymachus exhorts the fuitors to make ufe of 
the tables.to oppofe UAfes in the manner of fhields ; 
from whence it may be gathered that every fuitor 
had a peculiar table. This may be confirmed from 
this book ; for when Antinous falls, he overturns a 
table; which, if there had been bur one, would 
have been too large to be thus overthrown. 

+ It is impoffible but that the fuitors muft have 
many friends amongit the /thacans. Intereft or ill- 
humour engages men in faction ; but this is not the 
full import of the fenfe of Hemer: the Ithacans were 
ignorant that Ulyffes was returned, and no wonder 
therefore if they engaged in defénce of the princes of 
their land,, againft a {tranger and a beggar ; -for fuch 
in appearance was Uses. ; 

{ Some interpret this paffage very much to the 
difadvantage of the courage of Telemachus: they ob- 
ferve that he is yet new to the horrors of war, and 
therefore wanting the heart to meet his enemy in 
the front,, gives him this wound between the fhoul- 
ders: that as foon as he has given the blow, out of 
fear he leaves the fpear in the wound; an action as 
difreputable, as tu throw away the fhield in battle; 
and laftly, that it is fear that fuggefis to his mind 
the expedient to fetch the arms, a pretext to be wi 
tant from danger. But it is not difficult to defend 
TLelemachus. Amphinomus was alaulting Uhjfes, and 
confequently his back was turned towards Telenta- 
chus, and this occafions the wound in that part. 
This combat is not a combat of honour,. where 


5 


Before him wide,, in mix’d effufion roll 

Th’ untafted viands, and the jovial bowl. 

Full thro’ his liver paft the mortal wound, 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground, 
He fpurn’d the feat with fury as he fell, 

And the fierce foul to darknefs div’d,, and hell, 
Next bold Amphinomus his arm extends 

To force the pafs: the god-like man defends.. 
Thy fpear, Telemachus ! prevents th’ attack, 
The brazen weapon driving thro” his back, t 
Thence thro’ his breaft it’s bloody paffage tore; ‘7 


Flat falls he thund’ring on the marble floor, i 
And his crufh’d forehead marks the ftone with ° 
gore. J 


5 
He left his jav’lin in the dead, for fear. 


The long incumbrance of the weighty {pear 


To the fierce foe advantage might afford, 
To rufh between and ufe the fhorten’d fword. 
With fpeedy ardour to his fire he flies,. - 
And, arm, great father! arm (in hafte he crics); § 
Lo hence I run for other arms to wield, 

For miffile jav’lins, and for helm and fhield ; 


Fatt 





NOTES, 
points of ceremony are obferved ; Zelemachus was 
therefore at liberty to deftroy his enemy by any. me- 
thods, without any imputation of cowardice ; efpe~ 
cially confidering the inequality of the parties, Nei- 
ther is it out of fear that he quits his fpear ; but trom- 
a diétate of wifdom: he is afraid left fome of the 
fuitors fhould attack him. while he is difengaging it,. 
and take him at an advantage, while he has no wea- 
pon to ufe in his own defence; befides he has no- 
farther occafion for it, he haftes away to provide 
other arms, not only for himfelf, but for UAj/fes and: 
his friends; and this is fo far from. being the fug- 
geftion of fear, that it is the refult of wifdom. 

§ Homer almott conftantly ules the epithet cw/nged: 
words. A word while it remains unfpoken is a fe~ 
cret, but being communicated, it changes it’s name 
into common rumour ; it is then flown trom us; and- 
this is the reafon why Homer calls words winged :. 
he that lets a bird fly from his hand, does not ecafily, 
catch it again ; and he that lets a word flip from his 
tongue cannot recall it; it flies abroad, and flutters 
from place to place every moment. It has indeed: 
in fome paffages a {till clofer. meaning; when a 
perfon fpeaks with precipitation, the cpithet ex- 
preffes the fwiftnefs of the fpeech, the words are 
winged; it is here applied with particular propricty ; 
Telemachus atks a quetlion in the compafs of forr. 
lines, and receives an anfwer in two from LAfjes 3 
the time not allowing any delay. : 















Faft by our fide let either faithful fwain 
In arms attend-us, and their part fuftain. 

Hafte and return, (UAffés made reply) 
W oie yet th’ auxiliar. fhafts this hand fupply 5 
Left this alone, -encounter’d by an hoft, 
Driv’ from the gate, th’ important pafs-be loft. 

With {peed Lelemachus obeys, and flies 
Where pil’d on heaps the royal armour lies 5 
Four brazen helinets, eight refulgent {pears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his tire he bears+ 
At once in brazen panoply they fhone, 
At once each fervant brac’d his.armour on 3. 
Around their king a faithful guard they ftand, 
While yet each thaft flew deathful from his hand: 
Chicf after chief expit’d at ev'ry wound, 
And fwell’d the bleeding mountain on the ground. 
Soon as his ftore of flying fates was {pent, 
Againg the wall he fet the bow unbent: * 
And now his fhoulders bear the maffy fhield, 
And now his hands two beamy jav’lins wield; 
He frowns beneath.his nodding plume, that play’d 
O’er the high creft, and caft a dreadful fhade 





NOTES, 

* The poet may be thought too circumftantial in 
the difpofal of the bow; but there is reafon for it; 
he thews Ulyfés placed it out of the reach of the 
fuitors, wha, if they had feized the bow, might 
have furnifhed themfelves with arrows from the dead 
hodies of their Friends, and employed them againit 
Uhjes: this caution was therefore neceffary. 

+ The word in the Greek literally fignifies an 
upper door. It has given great trouble to the com- 
mentators to explain the fituation of thefe two paf- 
fages. Some imagine that by the former there was 
a defcent into the court-yard, and fo to the ftreet 
but this cannot be true: for Agelaus exhorting his 
affociates to feize this paffage, makes ufe of the 
word afccnd, and not to defcend into the court-yard : 
befides, he bids them raile the people by /beuting ta 
them, which feems to imply, that this place over- 
looked the {treets, from whence a fhout might be 
heard by the people. Probubly there was a way 
leading to the roof of the porch of the palace front- 
ing the rect, from’ whence a perfen Randing in the 
open airand fhouting might raife the city 5 or as for 
greater clearnefs it is hue tranflated a window, 
which anfwers all thefe purpofes. I'rom what has 
been obferved, it appears evidently that there was 
another paflage to the upper apartments of the palace ; 
for this was guarded by Awnausyand was inacceflible, 
and cenfequently Ade/unibius conveys the arms to 
the fuitors by fome other flair-cafe. The ancients 
thought this whole pallage fo obfeure, that they 
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There ftood a- window near, whence looking 
down t 
From o’er the porch, appear’d the fubject town. 
A double ftrength of valves fecur’d the place, 
A high and narrow, but the only pafs: 
The cautious king, with all preventing care, 
} To guard that outlet, plac’d Bunneus there: 
When A¢gelaiis thus: Has none the fenfe 
To mount yon window, and alarm from thence 
The neighbour town? the town fhall force the door, 
And this bold archer foon fhall fhoot no more. 
Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate 
So near adjoins, that one may guard the ftrait. 
But other methods of defence remain, 
-Myfelf with arms can furnith all the train ; 
Stores from the royal magazine I bring, 
And their own darts fhall pierce the prince and king. 
He faid ; and mounting up the lofty ftairs, ° 
Twelve fhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 
bears : ¢ . 
All arm, and firdden round the hall appears © 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of fpears. 
‘The 
j NOTES. . 
drew a plan of thefe inward paflages of the palace ; 
in this they figured the porch, the higher aperture, 
_the other ftair-cafe, and the room where the arms 
were Jaid. But Dacier {tarts another difficulty : if 
Melanthius could go up to the room where the arms 
lay, why could he not go from thence into the courts 
of the palace, and raife the city? The anfwer is, be~ 
caufe the arms were placed in an inward apartment, 
and there was no paffage from thence into the palace-~ 
yards. Her miftake arofe from her opinion that 
there was an entry into the palace by the upper door. 
If indeed Telemachus had brought down the arms. 
this way, then there muft have been a paffage for 
Melanthius to the place from whence Agelaus bids 
him raife the city ; for if Telemachus had paffed to 
the armory by it, why might not Mélanthius from 
.it? But this ts not the cafe, for this door or window 
is not mentioned till Te/emachus has furnifhed Uses 
and his friends with armour; and confequently Ho- 
mey cannot intend that we fhould underftand that 
Telemachus afcended to the armoury by its 
} This defcription may appear incredible; for 
how could one perfon be able to carry fuch a load 
of armour at one time? But we are not to make this 
fuppofition ; the poet {peaks indefinitely, and leaves 
us at liberty to conjeCture that Méelanthius brought 
them at feveral times; thus a little lower we find 
him going again for arms to furnith the reft of the 
fuitors, 
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“The hero ftands oppreft with mighty woe, 
Qn ev'ry fide he fees the labour grow : 
© curft event! and oh unlook’d-for aid! 
Melanthius er the women have betray’d~— 
Qh my dear fon!——The father with a figh !- 
“Then ceas’d; the filial -virtue made reply. . 

Falfhood is folly, and ’tis juft to own 
The fault committed; this was mine alone; 
My hatte negleCted yonder door to -bar; 

And hence the villain has fupply’d their war. 
Run good Lumeeus then, and‘ (what before* 
I thoughtlefs-err’d in) well fecure that door: 
Learn if by female fraud this deed were déne, 
Or (as my thought. mifgives). by Delius’ fon. 

While yet they {poke, in queft of arms ‘again 
To the high chamber {tole the faithlefs fwain, 
Not unoblery’d: = 2ummeus watchfil ey’d; 

And thus addrefs’d Uly/és near his fide., 

The mifcreant we-1ulpected takes that way.; 
Him, if this arm be pow’rful, {hall I-flay ? 
@r drive him hither, to receive the mced 
From thy own hand; ofthis détefted deed ?” 





NOTE S. 


* This paffage, where Telemachus bids Eumzeus 


o and fee who brings the arms, proves that Ze- 
lemachus did not before abfent himfelf from the battle 
out of cowardice:.here he -chufes to partake the 


danger with UA//es, and fends Eumeeus and Philetius 


to execute his orders; a fign that he does not con- 
fult bis fafety at the expence of his honour. Rut it 
may feem extraordinary, that Uhfes and Telemachus 
fhould be in doubt to know the perfon who brought 
the arms to the fuitors ; efpecially when Agelaus had 
held a public conference with Adelanthius in order to 
it; but, probably they fpoke with a low voice, and 
at a proper diftance from UA/fes. It may alfo be 
objected that Melanthius: could not poflibly bring 
the arms without the obfervation of UA/s and his 
friends. To folve-this difficulty we muft have re- 
caurfe to the fecond private door, mentioned in a 
former annotation: by this paffage he alcends and 
defeends without a difcovery ; that paffage {landing 
“jn fuch a fituation, as not to be vifible to thofe wha 
werc on the oppolite fide of the palace. What may 
feem to contradict this obfervaticn ts, what Ffoner 
afterwards adds, for he diredtly tells us, that Zuaneus 
obferved that the perfon who brought the arms was 
Melanthius: but that expreflion may only imply, 
that he faw Melanthius going from the refl of the 
company, and bailing toward that afcent, and there- 
fore juftly conchides him to be the perfon. 

+ Trmay be afked, when Ziaaeus retires from the 
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Not fo meee Uhffes) leave him there, . 
For us fufficient is another care: : , 
Within the ftru@ture of this palace wall’ 

To keep inélos’d his mafters till they fall. +- 


|. Go you and feize the felén ; backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank. behind ; 


On this, his body by flrong cords extend,. 


' And on a column near the roof filpend ; 
“So ftudy’d tortures his vile days fhall end. 


The ready fwains obey’d with joyful hafte, 


"Behind the felon unperceiv’d they paft, 
_ As round the room in queft of arms he goes: 


(The half-fhut door conceal’d his lurking foes) 
One hand fuftain’d a helm, and one the fhield{ 


, Which old Laeries wont in youth to wicld, 


Cover’d with duft, with drynefs chapt and worn,. 


~The brafs corroded, and the leather torn: 


‘Thus laden, o’er the threfhold: as he ftept, 
Ficrce*on the villain from each fide they leapt, 


’ Back by the hair the trembling daftard drew, 
.And down reludtant on the pavement threw. 


7 Ative 

- NOTES. ; 

guard of the paffage, what hinders the fuitors from 
Seizing it, and by it giving notice to the city of their 


‘danger? What Uh/fes here fays obviates this objeCtion. 


He tells Lumeus, that he and Telemachus will defend ' 


it againft all the efforts of his enemies: by- this ex- 


preilion he gives us to underftand, that Telemachus.. 


ball poft himfelf in the place of Aumaus, and. 
-make it 


good till he has executed juftice upon. 
Melarthius. ‘ 

t We fee Adelanthius aftcr a diligent fearch finds 
only one helm and one fhield; and the fhield is 
defcribed us almoft f{poiled with age: from hence 
we may gather that there were no more left in the: 
armoury; fori is probable that Adelenthius would: 
not have returned with fo few arms if he could 


‘have found more; nor would he have brought the 
‘decayed fhield; if he could have fupplicd himfelf 


with a flronger ; fo that all the arms OF UAfis were: 
feventeen helmets, twelve at’ firit delivercu to the: 
fuitors by Moevauthins, one more he was now brine- 
ing, and VAfis and his friends were in pofleftion of 
four: there were the fame number of thields, and 
twenly Ipears, twelve given to the fuitors, and eight 
to the affittants of Gags. 'Phis was his privare 
armoury for the defence of his palace: and we are 
not to conclude, that thefe were the whole arms of 
the nation; there probably was a public repolitory 
for armour for the public ufe of their armics againts. 
their enemies. 
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Active and pleas’d, the zealous fwains fulAél 
At ev'ry point their malter’s rigid will: ; 
Virit, faft behind,’ his hands and feet they bound, 
“Then fereighten’d cords invelv’d his body round : 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty’d, 
‘Phe howling felon fwung from fide to fide. 
_ Bumaus {coffing then with keen difdain : 7 
There pafs thy pleating night, oh gentle {wain! 
‘On thit foft pillow, from that envy‘d height 
Firft may ft thou fee tho {pringing dawn of light; 
So timely rie, when morning flreaks the eait, 
Vo drive thy victims to the fuitors feaft_— 
This faid, they left him, tortur'd as he lay; 
ecur'd the door, and ha(ty {trode away : 
Hach, breathing death, refum’d his dang’rous -poft 
Near great Chg § four againft an holt. 
When lo! defcending to her here’s aid ; 
“Fove’s-daughter Pallas, war's triumphant maids: 
In Mentor’s friendly form fhe join’d his tide ; 
Uiyffes faw, and thus with tranf{port cry'd. 
‘Come, ever welcome, and thy fuccour Jend; 
“Oh every facred name in ene! my friend! 
Early we lov’d, and long our loves have grown: 
What-e’er thro’ life’s whole-feries I have done 
Or good, or gratcful,.now to mind recall, 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 
hus he; but pleating hopes his bofom warm 
Cf Pallas latent in‘the friendly form. 
‘The adverfe hoftthe phantom warrior ey’d, 
And firlt loud threat’ning, Agelaiis cry'd. 





NOTES. ; 

® Pullas is here an allegorical De’ty, and repre- 
fonts the courage and wifdom which was exerted by 
‘Cisffes inthe defiruction of the fuitors: the poet puts 
the words into the mouth of a Goddefs, to give 
ornament and dignity to his poctry; but they are 
only the -fuggehtions of -his own heart, which re- 
proaches him for being fo flow in punifhing the in- 
folence of his adverfasies. If we take them in this 
fenfe, they will be in the nature of a foliloquy: 
the pact indeed was obliged to introduce a Deity, 
to give importance to the decifive adétion of his 
whole poem: thus Fuprler allills Aeneas in Virgil; 
Adinerva, Achilles in the Iliad, and-the fame Goddels 
Uiifes here in the Odsffey. We very well know 
that all thefe paflages have been blanied by fome 
critics as derogatory to the courage of thefe heroes, 
who cannot conquer their enemics but throngh the 
affilance of a Deity. But thefe objections are 
already fuflicicntly anfwered. We may obferve that 
a Deity defeends to adit Aves, but that the fiitors 
aredeft to their own conduct: is furnifhes us with 
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Meztse beware, nox let'that tongue perfuade 
Thy frantic arm to lend UA/fes aid ; ; 
Our force fugcefsftl fhall our threat make good, 
And witl-the fire’s-and fon’s commix thy blood. | 
What hop’ft thou here? Thee firft the fword fhall 


ayy ioe z 

Then ioe thy whole pofterity away ; 7 
Far hence thy banifh’d confort fhall we fend; 
With his thy forfeit lands and treafures blend; } 
Thus, and thus only, fhalt thou join thy friend. 

His barb’rous infult ev’n the Goddels fires, 
Who thus the warrior ‘to revenge infpires. 

Art thou UAfjes? where then fhall we find* 


-The patient body and the conftant mind? 


That courage, once the Trejans daily dread, 
Known nine long years, ‘and felt by heroes dead? 
And where that conduct, which reveng’d the luft 
OF Priam’s race, and laid proud Tisy in dutt ? 

If this, when Helen was the caufe, were done, 
What for thy ceuntry now, thy queen, thy fon 

Rife then in combat, at my fide attend ; y 
Obferve what vigour gratitude can lend, ¢ 
And foes how weak, oppos’d againita friend! 

She fpoke; but willing longer to furvey 

The fire and fon’s great acts, with-held the day; 

By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 

And level pois’d the wings of victory : - 

‘Then with a change of form eludes their fight, 

Perch’d like a {wallow on.a rafter's height, ¢ 

And unperceiv’d, enjoys the rifing fight. 

eee Damaftor's 
- NOTES. 

a very juft and pious moral, and teaches us that 

heaven guards and allifts good men in adverfity, but 

abandons the wicked, and lets them perifh for their 

follies. 

+ We have feen the Deities, both in the Ziad 
and Ody/féy, changing themfelves into the fhape of 
birds: thus, Z74. 7, of the Lae, 

Th’ Athenian maid, and glorious Ged of day 

With filent joy the fettling hofts furvey ; 

Lu form like valtures, on the beech’s height, 

_ They fit concedl'd, and wait the future fight. 
This ee may be the occafion of all fuch fictions. 
The tuperftition of the heathen world induced the 
ancients to believe that the appearance of any bird in 
a critical hour, was a fign of the, prefence of a Divi- 
nity, and by degrees they beyan to perfinade them- 
felves, that the Gods appeared to them in’ the form 
of thefe birds. Jdence arofe all the honours paid to 
augurs, and the reliance ypon divination drawn from 
the flight of birds: and almo(t every Deity had a bird 
facred to him. The eagle to Yupiter, the peacock 
to 
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__ Damaftor's fon, bold Agelaiis, leads 4 The reft retreat: the vi€tors now advance, * 

The guilty war; Aurynomus fucceeds 3; - Each from the dead refumes his bloody lance. 
With thele, Pifander great Poljétor’s fony Again the foe difcharge the fteely fhow’r ; 
Sage Polybusy and ftern Amphixiedon, * Again made fruftrate by the virgin pow’r: 

_ With Demoptolemus: thefe fix furvive, Some, turn’d by Pallas on the threfhold fall, 

The bet of all-the fhafts had left alive. Some wound the gate, fome ring againft the wall 
Amidft the carnage defp’rate as they fland, Some weak, or pond’rous with the brazen head, 
Thus Agelaiis rous’d the lagging band. Drop harmlefs, on the pavement founding dead. 

The hour is come, when yon’ fierce man no | - Then bold Amphimedsn his javelin caft ; 

more Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz‘d: 

With bleeding princes fhall beftrow the floor : And from Crefippus’ arm the fpear elanc’d 
Lol Mentorleaves him with an empty boait ; On good Fumeus’ fhield and fhoulder glanc’d,; 
The four remain, but four againft an hoft. Not leffen’d of their force (fo flight the wound) 
Let each at once difcharge the deadly dart, Each fung along, and drop’d upon -the.ground. 
‘One fure of fix fhall reach Uhffes’ heart : Fate doom’d thee next, Aurydamus, to bear 
“Thus fhall one ftroke the glory lofi regain: Thy death, ennobled by Usyes’ fpear. 
‘The reft mutt perifh, their great leader flain. By the bold fon Amphimedon was flain: 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw, And Polybus renown'd the faithful fwain. 
And thirfty all of one man’s blood they ‘flew ; Pierc’d thro’ the breaft the rude Crefippus bled, 
In vain! Adinerva turn’d them in her breath, | And thus Pdiletius gloried o'er the dead. . 
And fcatter’d fhort, or wide, the points of death ; There end thy pompous vaunts and high dik. 
With deaden’d found, one on the threfhold falls, ; ‘dain; 
One ftrikes the gate, one rings again{t the walls;, | | Oh fharp in fcandal, voluble and vain ! 
The ftorm palit innocent. The godlike man '| How weak is mortal.pride! to heav’n alone 
Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began: Th’ event of a€tions and our fates are known « 
*Tis now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw | Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear: 

So fpeed ’erm‘heav’n) our javelins at the foe. 4 The victim’s heel is anfwer’d with this {pear..+ 

hat impious race to all their paft mifdeeds Ubffes brandith’d high -his- vengeful ftecl, 
Would add our blood. Injuftice -ftill proceeds, { And Dama/lorides that inftant fell; 

"He {poke : at once their fiery lances flew: | Fatt by Lescritus expiring lay, 

Great Demopiclemus, Uhjffés flew ; }. The prince’s javelin tore it’s -bloody way 
Euryades receiv’d the prince’s dart; J Thro’ all his bowels: down he tumbles prone, 
“The goatherd’s quiver’d in Pifander’s hearts | His batter’d front and brains befmear the ftone: 
Fierce Zlatus by thine, Zumaus, falls ; : Now Pallas thines confels’d; aloft fKe {preads 
‘Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. ‘| The arm of veng anceo’er their guilty heads ; ¢ 

‘ The 












NOTES. 
the foot of a bullock at WAffes.  Philectius here gives 
him a. mortal wound with his {pear, and tells him 
it isa-return for the foot of the bullock. This like- 
wile became a proverb, to exprefs a return of evil 
for evil; the like may be oblerved of the death of 
Antinous, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to 
drink: which is exaétly rendered by our proverb, 
Many thingshappen between the eup aud the lip, Thus 
likewife the kindnefs of the Cyelaps was ufed pro- 
verbially, to denote a fevere injury difguiled under a 
feeming civility; that monfter having promifed 
Uhges mercy, but it was only the mercy to devour 
himaft.  Phefe liude inflances prove the great ve- 
neration the ancients had for Hones. 

{ The Atgis is at large defcribed, Zid. 5, of the 
Thad, 


NOTES. 
to Juno, &c. Pallas here takes the form of -a fwal- 
‘low, becaufe it is a domeftic bird, and therefore may 
be faid to appear within the walls of the palace with 
smoft probability. } 

* The danger beginning to abate:by the -fall of 
the chief of the enemy, Usffes advances. from his’ 
dtand: there wasa neceflity for this conduét: CA/ffes 
and his three affiftants had killed four enemies with , 
their fpears; and confequently the poet was obliged | 
to fupply them with ‘frefh weapons, otherwile, if. 
they. had difcharged their fpears once more, they , 
anutt have been left naked and delencelefs, having 
only two a-piece brought by Telemachuc, This ob- 
fervation fhews the exa@nefs which Homer maintains 
‘in his relation. 

+ This refers to a paffage in the latter end of the 
‘swenticth book of the Odyfey, where Crefippus throws 
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~Confus’d, diftraéted, thro’ the rooms they fling, 
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"The dreadful Zgis-blazes in their eye; 
Amaz’d they fee, they tremble, and they fly: 


Like oxen madden’d by the breeze’s fting, * 
When fultry days, ‘and long, fucceed the gentle 
fpring. - 
Nor half fo keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather’d race. 
When the wide field extended fnares befet, 
With confcions dread they fhun the quiv’ring net: 
No help, no flight: but wounded ev’ry way, 
Headlong they drop: the fowlers feize the prey. 
‘On all fides thus they double wound or wound, _ 
In proftrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly fhrieks precede each dying groan, 
And a red deluge floats the reeking ftone. 


1 
e 
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NOT & 5S. 

round the margin roll’d, 

A fringe of ferpents, hiffing, guard the gold: 

Flere ail the tervors of grim war appear 3 : 

flere vages force, bere tremble flight and fear ; i 

flere florid contention, and here fury frown'd, 

And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crewn'd. 
We fee the terrible effets which the fhield caufes 
are created by the poet into a kind of beings, and 
animated to fight on the fide of his hera. Pig. d 

* The fury of the battle being now over, Flomer 
paufes with the a€tion.; and Ietting his fancy rove 
in fearch of foreign ornaments, .beautifies and en- 
livens the horrors of it with two fimilitudes, drawn 
from fubjeéts very diftant from the terrors they are 
brought to illuftrate. The former of an herd of 
cattle, reprefents the confufion and affright of the 
fiitors; the latter of the birds, their weaknefs and 
unavailing flight. The 
clofe purluit of UAjes and his affiftants, the hawks 
their courage, and luperior power. This defcription 
fhews that this is no ill-chofen fimilitude; it very 
well paints the fuitors flying in an herd, and Uhfes 
wounding them as they fly. The latter fimile from 
the hawks, affords fome curiofity In regard to the 
ancient manner of that fport. It is evident that 
this paffage is an inftance, that flying of birds of 
prey, in the nature of our hawking, was pra@ifed 
by the ancients: the nets were fixed in the plain 
ground; the fowlers with their falcons took their 
flation upon the adjoining eminences; when the 
birds, driven from their nfing ground, flew to the 
plain, they met with the nets, and endeavouring to 
efcape them, crowded into flocks: then the hawk or 
vulture was loofed, and defcending upon his prey, 
lew them in multitudes; for the birds were inca- 
pahle of refifling, and at the fame time were afraid 
of the nets,,.and therefore could not efeape: this is 


4. 





gadfly fhews the fury and. 





PLETE, 


M + 
Liede’s firtk before the vitor falls : 

The wretched augur thus for mercy calls.. 

O gracious hear, let not thy fuppliant bleed:: 

Still undifhonour’d or by word or deed _ 

Thy houfe, for me, remains 3 by me reprefs‘d’ 

Full oft was check’d th’ injuftice of the reft : 


. Averfe they heard me when I counfell’d well, 


Their hearts were harden’d, and they 
Oh fparean augur’s confecrated head; 
Nor add the blamelefs to the guilty dead: 
Prieftas thou art! for that detefted band.. 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv’d the land :- 
Againlt Uh/és have thy vows been made; 
For them, thy daily orifons were paid: 
Yet more, ev’n to our bed thy pride. afpires: - 
One common crime one common fate requires. 


juftly fell... 


Thus. 





NOTES. 

the reafon why the fowlers are faid to réjoice at the. 
fport: a plain indication, that ‘the poet intended: to- 
defcribe the fportfman’s flying his bird at-the prey... 
Indeed the ancients were ufed to take even decr: 
with nets, by flying at them birds of prey, in con- 

formity to this defcription of Homier: this is mani-- 
fe(t from a paflage in Arrian, lib. 2,c. 1, where he- 
{peaks of men placing their fears where they have: 
nothing-to fear: ‘For what remains, we are like - 
deer, for they fearing the birds that are flown .at. 
them, what courfe do they take? To what place of 

refuge do they run-to be in fecurity? To the nets,.. 
and fo perifh, miffaking their. danger for their - 
greateft fafety.” Minerva in this fimilitude is the: 
bird of prey defcending from the mountain, for fhe- 
‘itis who fcatters the fuitors by difplaying her Zgis . 
from the roof of the palace. Ih the winding up 

of the comparifon, Homer likewife by the vulture de-.. 
notes Uhfes and his affiftants. : 

+ This Ledes is the laft perfon who furvives of 
the fuitors; he was an augur and a prophet,-andy 
ought therefore to have followed wifer counfels:: he 
tells (yes that he endeavoured to reftrain the fuitors « 
from their infolence; but he himfelf afpired to the 
bed of Penelope, and confequently was an affociate - 
in their confpiracics. Liodes falls without refiftance 5: 
and indeed it would have been very improper to have - 
reprefented him encountering UAfes in a fingle com- 
bat, when above an hundred had not been able to. 
ftand before him : befides, fighting is out of the.cha.. 
racter of Liedes s he was not a.man of the {word,; 


-but an augur: it would therefore have been con- 


trary to his fimtion, to have drawn- him engaging 
Olffess and confequently it is with great propricty 
that he is deferibed falling not as a warrior,.but asa. 
fuppliant, 
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-__ ‘Thus fpeaking; from the I 
Which Agelaus’ dying*hand forfook; 
Full thro’ his neck the weighty faulchion fped: 
Along 'the pavement roll’d the mutt’ring head. 

i” Phemius.alone.the hand of vengeance fj par’d, 

’ Phemius the, {weet; the heav’n-inftru@ed bard. 
Befide the gate the rev’rend minftrel ftands; - 
The lyre, now filent, trembli ng in his hands ;_ 


Dubious t6 fupplicate the chief, or fly ae 


‘To Fove's inviolable altar nigh, * +" 
Where oft Laertes holy vows had paid; 
And: oft Ubffes {moaking victims. laid. 
His honour’d harp with care he firft fet down,” 
‘ Between the laver and the filver throne ; 
Then proftrate ftretch’d before the dreadful man, 
Perfuafive, thus, with accent: foft-began.- 
-Oking! to mercy.be thy foul inclin’d, . 
And fpare the poet’s ever-gentle kind. 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to Gods and men is facred fong. 
Self-taught I fing; by heav’n, and heav’n alone 
“The genuine feeds of poefy are fown; 
-And (what the Gods beftow) the lofty lay, 
* "To Gods alone, and god-like worth, we pay. 


Save then the poet, and thyfelf reward; . a 


Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 


= NOTES. 


* This altar of Jupiter Herceéus ftood in the 

* palace-pard; fo called from she out-wall enclofing the 
court-yard. It ftood’in the open air, where they 
Sacrificed to upiter the guardian or - proteétor. . 
. Thefe places. were places of fanétuary, and by flying 
to them the perfon was thought to be under the 
immediate protection of the Deity, and therefore in 
fome cafesinviolable. ‘I'he fame praétice prevailed 


“amongit the Fews, for we find frequently in the. 


Acriptures that it was cuftomary to fly to the altar as 
to a place of refuge, which is evident from the ex- 


‘preffion of laying hold on the horns of the altar. : 


This is. the reafon why PAemius entertains an inten- 


tion to fly to thealtar of Fupiter Herceus. Plutarch, 


in his treatife upon mufic, informs us, that Demodo- 
cus was reported to have wrote a poem, intitled, The 
defiruétion of Troy: and Phemius another, called, 
Zhe return of the Grecian captains: but by thele 
poets, Homer probably mcans only himfelf, who was 
author of two poems, the Iliad and the Odyffey, 
* | Homer.plainly fhews us the notion he had of the great 
qualifications that were neceflary to form a good 
poet. Fle muft fing of men and Gods ; that is, be 
thoroughly acquainted with all things both human 
and divine; he mutt be fe/Ataught ; that is, as we 
exprefs it, he muft be a genius; he muft havea 
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was force and not defire ; 
This Hand relu€tant touch’d the warbling wire: 
And let thy fon atteft, nor fordid pay : 
Nor fervile flatt’ry ftain’d the moral lays... 
The moving words Telmachus attends, 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends, 
Oh ‘mix not, father, with thofe impious dead - 
The man divine; forbear that facred head ; 
Medon the herald too our arms may fpare, 
Medon, who made my infancy his care; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy fon to give 
Thus much,to gratitude, and bid him live. 
Beneath a table, trembling with difmay, 
Couch’d clofe to earth, unhappy Adedon lay, 
Wrapt in a new-flain. ox’s ample hide :- 
Swift at the word he caft his fkreen afide, 
Sprung to the prince, embrac’d his knee with tears, . 
And thus with grateful voice addrefs’d his ears: 
‘ O prince! O friend! lohere thy AMdedon ftands: 
Ah ftop the hero’s unrefifted hands, . ' 
Tncens’d too juftly by that impious brood, 
. Whofe guilty glories now are fet in blood, . 
| To whom Us/es with a pleafing eye: 
Be bold, on friendfhip and my fon rely ; 
Live, an example for the world to read, + 
How much more fafe the good than evil deed: _ 
Pec - Thou 
; NOTES, 
natural ability, which is indeed to be improved, but 
not capable of being learned, by ftudy: he adds, that . 
befides this felicity of nature, he’ muft ‘have an 
heavenly infpiration ; this implies that he muft have 
-a kind of enthufiafin, an elevation of foul which is 
not to be obtained by labour and induftry, and con- 
‘{equently is the gift of heaven. Thus Pindar, 
The bards, whom true poetic flame infpires, 
Receive from nature more than huinan Sires 5 
In vain from arts alone they tune the voice, 
Like crows they croak, nar is it fong, but a 
This is the Mens Divinior of Horace: by induftry 
men may become great -{cholars and philofophers ; 
but no man was ever a great poet, without being in 
the ftri@teft fenfe a great genius. Ariflotle in his 
Rhet. 1. 7, quotes the above in the original, as an 
inflance that natural are more excellent than acquir- 
ed abilities ; he gives the reafon of it; namely, be- 
caufe they are more uncommon, and not to be obe 
tained by human induftry.—Whiat Alomer adds after 
all this, to raife:the chara@ter of’ his poet, is very 
remarkably moral. That he never turned his talents 
to flattery, nor was it voluntarily that he ferved or 
entertained ead men, but was merely compel- 
led to it by their violence. 
t The moral intended to be taught by the fable of 
7M the 
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Thou with the heav'n-taught bard, in peace refort 
From blood and carnage to yon opén court: 
Me other work requires—With tim’rous awe 
From the dire {cene th’ exempted two withdraw, 
Scarce fure of life, look round, and trembling move 
To the bright altars of protector Jove. ; 
Mean while Uses fearch’d-the dome, to find 
If. yet there live of all th’ offending kind. : 
Not one! compleat the bloody tale he found, . 
All fteep’d in blood, all gafping on the ground. 


So, when by hollow fhores the fifher tram* - 

- Sweep*with their arching neta the hoary main, £ 
And fcarce the mefhy toils the copious draught { 
: contain, . 


All naked of their element, and bare, 

“The fifhes pant, and gafp in thinner air ;_ 

Wide o’er the fands are fpread the ftiff’ning prey 

Till the warm fun exhales their foul away. 
And:now the king commands his fon to call 

Old Euryciea, to the deathfull hall: 





NOTES. 
the Ody/ey is, to fhew virtue, though long in difirefs, 
at length triumphant; and vice, though long fuc- 
cefsful, unfortunate in the conclufiom: it is to this 
effect that Uses here fpeaks ; and to give his words 
more weight, he throws them into a fentence. It 
is with excellent judgment that it is here placed by 
Flomer: the punifhiment is no fooner over but Uhffes 
declares the equity of it; he fpeaks to all mankind, 
and lays it down as an univerfal truth that virtue is 
to be prefetred before vice, and invités'us to the 
pratice of the former, by fhewing the fuccefs of it 
in hisown victory ; and deters us from the latter, by 


yeprefenting the ill confequences of it in the deftruc-- 


tion of the fuitors.. 


* The ancients obferve, that this is ‘the only, 
place where Hower manifeitly {peaks of catching fith. 


with nets: for thefe words, 7b. 5. ¥. 595 of the 
dliad, 





and [iwveep away 
Sons, fires and wives, anundiftingnifh'd prey s 
may be applicd to the taking of beafls or birds by 
nets, and confequently ought not.to be appropriated 
to fishing. Vhus it is evident that this art was 
pradlifed very anciently amonglt the Grecians; it 
was likewife known carly to the Hebrews and Aigyp- 
tianse Vhus Tfatab xix. 8, The fifbers (of Egypt) 
{ball mourn, all they that caft the angle into the brook 
“fhall lament, and they that foread nets upon the waters 
foall languifo. And that they fithed the feas with 
‘nets, is evident from Lxekiel xxvi. 5. ft fhall be a 
place for the fpresding of nets in the midft of the fea, 


‘Vhe comparifon is very jult; and the lafl line of it 


. = 


| The fon obfervant not 2 moment ftays; 


The aged governefs with fpeed obeys = 


| The founding portals inftarit they difplay ; 


‘The matron moves, the prince direéts the way. 

On heaps of death the ftern Uhffes ftood, 

All black with duft and cover’d thick with blood.- 

So the grim lion from the flaughter comes, t ; 

Dreadtul he glares, and terribly he foams, 

His breaft with marks of carnage’painted o’er, 

His jaws all dropping with the bull’s black gore. 
Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 

The guilty fall’n, the mighty deed compleat ; 

A {cream of joy her feeble voice eflay’d': 

The hero check’d her, and compos’dly faid. 
Woman, experienc’d as thou art, controul 

Indecent joy, and feaft thy facred foul. 

T’infult the dead is cruel and unjuft ; 

Fate, and their’ crime, have’ funk them to the © 


duft ; ‘ ] 
Nor 


‘NOTES. o 
gives a peculiar hqnour and diftin€&tion to Usffes : © 
that hero is the fun-who kills the fuitors, in applica- 
tion of the fimilitude. : 

+ Comparifons are as rare in the Odyfey as they 
are frequent in the Jiiad; and the difference arifes 
from the difference of the fubjeéts: the fubje& of 
the Hiad is great, and therefore properly illuftrated 
by noble images, and a variety of fublime compari- 
fons: the fubje& of the Odyffey requires to be related 
in a lefs exalted ftile, and with greater fimplicity. 
This book is an undeniable teftimony of the truth of 
this obfervation: the ftory of it approaches nearer 
to the nature of the Jliad than any other book of the 
OQdyffey, and we find it is more adorned with compa-~ 
rifons than almoft all the reft of the poem. 

- + The word in'the original fignifies a -voice of’ 
joy. In other places it is ufed.to denote a forrow- 
ful Jamentation We are wonderfully pleafed with 
the noble fentiment of U/yfées contained in thefe 
lines. It is full of piety and humanity: good nature 
feels for the fufferings of any of it’s fellow crea- 
tures, Iven in punifhment we are to remember, 
that thofe we punifh are men, and infliG& it as a ne- 
celfary juflice, not asa triumph. Such here isthe 
conduct of Uhfes ; he is fo far from rejoicing in his 
fuccefs, that he reltrains others from it; and feems 
to be a mourner at the funeral of his enemies. He 
falls into the fame thought with Job xxxi. 29, H/T 

rejoiced at the deftruétia of him that bated me, or lifted 
up myfelf when evil found him, if I fuffered my mouth ta 
Jin, by wifbing a curfe to his foul, &.—Were a prince, 
who makes war for glory, to fland upon a held - 
battle 
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Nor heeded thefe the cenfure of mankind, 
‘The good and: bad were equal-in their mind. * 
juftly the price of worthlefsnefs they paid, 


- And each’now wails an unlamented fhade. 


But thou fincere! Oh Euryclea, Sfy,-. 

‘What maids difhonour'us, and whatobey? — | 
Then fhe. In thefe thy kingly walls ‘remain 

ivy fon) full fifty of the handmaid train, - 
aught by my care to cull the fleece, -or weave, 


' And fervitude with pleafing talks deceive ; 


Of thefe, twice fix purfue their wicked way, + 
Nor me nor chalte Penelope obey; - ~ 
Nor fits-it that Zelemachus command ¢ 


‘(Young as he is) his mother’s female band. | 


NOTES. 


; battle immediately after victory, amidft the hoyrors 


numents of. his glory. 


of the dead; and the groans of the dying; it would 
furely mortify his ambition to fee fuch horrible mo- 
If the death of thoufands 
of brave men weré weighed in a fcale againft a name, 
a popular empty breath of a multitude,-and if rea- 
fon held the ballance, how eafily would the difpro- 
portion be difcovered? 

® "Phere is fome obfcurity in thefe words, they. 
neither refpedted the good nor the bad man. A reve- 
rence is due to a good man, and confequently it is 
acrime to deny it; but why fhould it. be-objeéted 
to the fuitors as a fault that, they defpifed the bad 
man, whofe actions deferved to be defpifed? Eu/fa- 
thius anfwers, the original word may fignify'a_ per- 


. fon of a low condition, the poor man, or the ftran- 


ger; and this juftifies the allertion. But perhaps 
the poet ufes it to thew that they de/pifed and out- 
raged all men univerfally without diftinction, whe- 
ther perfons of probity or difhonefty ; they con- 
fidered not the condition of others, but were info- 
Tent to all-mankind. ; 

+ It is remarkable, that of fifty women, fo few 
as-twelve only fhould yield to the defires of the 
fuitors, But it is not indeed affirmed that the reft 
Were ever tempted by any importunities. Plutarch, 
in his treatife of cducation, informs us, that Brox 
wittily applied’ this paflage to the ftudy of the f{ei- 
ences: when the fuitors failed in their attempts 
upon Penelope, they condefeended to addrefs her 
maids: fo men who are not.capable of underftand- 


ing philofophy, bufy themfelves with fludies of no 


value. Ona 
+ This is an inflance of the maternal wifdom 


of Penelopes and at the fame time a vindication of 
Telemachus for not reftyaining the infolence and im- 
modeity of thefe feruale fervants ; Uiey were out of 
his jurifdidtion, and under the impiediate protection 


| There the revenging {word fhall {mite them all ; 


t Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 


Where flumbers foft now clofe. the royal eye; 


| There wake her with the news—the matron cry’d; 


Not fo (Uh/fés more fedate reply’d),§ 

Bring firft the crew who wrought thefe guilty deeds. 
In-hafte the matron parts: the king proceeds. 

_ Now to difpofe the dead, the care remains 

To you, my fon, ‘and you, my faithful fwains 3, 
Th’ offending females to that tafk we doom, 


Lo wath, to fcent, and purify the room. 


Thefe (ev’ry table cleans’d, and-ev’ry throne, 
And all the melancholy labour-done) || 
Drive to yon court, without the palace wall, 


So. 
NOTES, 
of Penelope. But is not this removal of the fault 
from Telemachus, an imputation upon the queen * 
and if the fon wanted an excule for not punifhing . 
their crimes, is the mother unblameable, who not 
only permits the diforder of their lives, but forbids 
Tclemachus to redrefs it? is it to be fuppofed that 
this chafte matron was more indulgent to female 
frailty than Telemechus ? The true reafon is, Telema- 


chus could not, and Penelope durft not, fhew a juft 


refentment againft thefe criminals: they had too 
great an intercft in the chief of the fuitors to fland. 
In awe of the queen, or fear her vengeance. This 
is evident, for Penelope herfelf was in a great mea- 
fure in their power, und the fame authority that fup- 
ported the fuitors in their infolence againft the queen, 
would fupport thefe females againft her revenge for 
their immodefty, 

§ Ubffes gives this injunction, becaufe he is-un- 
willing to wound the eycs of Penelope with a fpec.- 
tacle of fuch horror as the dead bodies and blood of 
the fuitors. It was indeed neceflary to find fome 
réafonable pretext for not introducing the queen im- 
mediately ; this might be expected from the fond- 
nefs and affeQion of an hufband towards a beloved 
wife, and therefore Uhjfis makes even his fondnefs 
for her a redfon why he delays his difcovery, name. 
ly, his care not to grieve her with fuch a terrible 
fcene of flanghter: belides, the death of the female 
fervants is to fucceed, and it wouid have been in- 
decent to have made her aflifling or -prefent at their 
execution. "The poet reaps a further advantage from 
this condu& ; for by it he introduces the difcovery 
to Penelope, in atime of Icifure, and finds an oppor- 
tunity to defcribe at large that furprzing and tender 
incident. 

{| Ie would in thefe ages be thought barbarous in 
a king to command his fon to perform an exes 
cution of fo much horror: but anciently it was 

thoughe 
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So with the fuitors let them mix in duft, 
‘Stretch’d in a long oblivion of their Iuft. 

He faid : the lamentable train appear, 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender-tear.; 
Each heav’d her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The-porch, depos’d the ghaftly heaps of death. . 
The chief fevere, compelling each to move, 
Urg’d the dire tafk imperious from above. 
“With thirfty fponge they rub the tables o’er, 
(The fwains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
W afh’d with th’ effufive wave, are purg’d of gore. 
Once more the palace fet in fair array, 

To the bafe court the females take their way ; 
"There compas’d clofe between the dome and wall, 
~(Their life’s laft {cene) they trembling wait their 

fall. : 

‘Then thus the prince. To thefe fhall we afford 
A fate fo pure, as by the martial fword? ~ 
To thefe, the nightly proftitutes to fhame, 
_And bale revilers of our houfe and name‘? 
_ . Thus fpeaking, on the circling wall he ftrung 
A fhip’s tough cable, froma column hung; _ 
Near the high top he ftrain’d it {trongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. 
Their heads above conneéted in a row, __ 
They beat the air with quiv’ring feet below : 
Thus on fome:-tree hung ftrugeling in the fnare, 
“The doves or thrufhes flap their wings in air. 
Soon fledthe foul impure, and left behind 
“The empty corfe to waver with the wind. 


. NOTE S. 
thought no-difhonour: thus in the {cripture Gideon 
having taken Zeba and Salnana, two Midian kings, 
commands his fon to kill them with the fword in 
his prefence. Some with Homer had deviated from 


this cuflom; that he had given both Usffes and Te- | 


lemachus {entiments of ‘more humanity, and {pared 
his reader a defcription of fuch a terrible execution. 
We are not delighted with any thing that has a ten- 


dency to inhumanity more than thefe critics; but it. 


" may be anfwered that Homer. was obliged to write 
according to the cuftom of the age. rrgil has af- 
cribed an a€t more cruel to the pious Aneas who fa- 
crifices feveral unfortunate young men who were 
his captives. fn. 11.°u. 15. 

-Then piniowd with their hands behind appear 

Th? unhappy captives marching in the rear; 

Appointed off’ Fings in the vitior's name, 

To fprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. 
This ad is to be afcribed to the manner of the age, 
and the cuftorms of war in the days of Aéneas, and 
not to his inhumanity: but here it may feem effen- 
tial to the very nature of epic poctry to relate this 


5 1 


4 His hands and feet laft felt the cruel fteel : 


rewarded and the wicked 





Then forth they led Melanthius, and -began. = 


4 Their bloody work: they lopp’d away the man, 


Morfel for dogs! then trimin’d with brazen ‘fheers. 

The wretch, and. fhorten’d of his nofe afd ears ; 

He roar’d, and torments-gave his foul to hell 
“They wath,. and.to Uhffes take their way, » .. ° 


| So.ends the-bloody bufinefs of the day. 


To Euryclea then addreft the king + d 
Bring hither fire, and hither fulphur bring 
To purge thé palace : ‘then the queen attend, 


J And let her with her. matron-train defcend; 


The matron-train with all the virgin band ; 

Affemble here, to learn'their lord’s command. 
Then Luryclea ; Joyful I. obey, aA 

But caft thofe mean difhoneft rags away 5 

Permit me firft thy royal robes to bring: _ 


] Ul fuits this garb the thoulders of a king. . 
| “ Bring fulphur ftraic and fire (the monarch cries) ;* 


She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 

With fire and fulphur cure of noxious fumes, . 

He purg’d the walls and blood-polluted rooms, 
Again the matron fprings with eager pace, : 
And fpreads her lord’s return from place to place. 
‘They frear, ruth forth, and inftant round him ftand, 


| A gazing throng, a torch in ev’ry hand. 


They faw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 


| Each humbly kift his knee, or hand, or face ; 
| He knows them all; in all fuch truth appears, 
{ Ev’n he indulges the fweet joy of tears. 


7 


NOTTS. 
act of juftice: the moral of it is, to fee the good 
unifhed, in the con- 
clufion of the fable. ‘Thefe criminals had been as 

ilty in their feveral capacities as the fuitors them- 
eiwaas it was therefore neceffary that their punifh- 
ment fhould be fet before the reader, as well.as that 
of the fuitors, 

* The reafon why Uhfes orders fulphur to be . 
brought, is, becaufe every thing was thought to be 
polluted by a dead body, -and he ufes it by way of 
purification. Jdomer defcribes.the female fervants de- 
{cending with torches; this is done to fhew the 
exad time of the action of this book, which is com- 
prchended in the evening of the fortieth day. Us/fes 
forbids Luryclea to bring a better garment: this little 
particularity is inferted with judgment; for the dif 
guife of Uhfes in the garb of a beggar contributes to 


increafe the incredulity of Penelase, and confequently 


to all thofe doubts and fears, and that ftruggle be- 
tween the love of a hufband and dread of an impoftor, 
which are the fubje& of the fucceeding book. 


The TWENTY. 
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The TWENTY-THIRD BOOK of the ODYSSEY." 





ARGUMENT 





Buryclea awakens Penelope with the news of Ulyfles’s return; and’ the death of the fuitors. 


Penelope- 


_fearcely credits her, but fuppof:s fome God has punifhed them, and defeends from her ‘apartment in doubt.. 
At the firft interview of Ulyiles and Penelope, fhe ts quite unfatisfied. Minerva reftores him to the beauty . 
of his youth; but the queen continues incredulous. till by fume circumftances fhe is convinced, and falls into all’ 


the tranfports of paffion. and tendernefs. 


_ feparation.. The next morning. Ulyffes,. arming himfelf and his friends, goes 


father; 


fae to:the queen, as in repofe fhe lay, 

/ The nurfe with eager rapture fpeeds her way ; 
‘The tranfports of her faithful heart fupply. “- 

A fudden youth, and give her wings to fly.. 





4 NOTES. : 

* This book contains the difcovery of Usjffes to 

‘ Penelope., Several objeétions.have been’ made to it, 
the ftrength of which confifts chiefly in the incredu-: 
lity of Penelope, and the flownels fhe ufes tomake an 
undeniable difcovery: this Rapin judges to be con- 
trary to the paffion of love, and confequently that 
the poet writes unnaturally. There is fomewhat of 
the Frenchman in this criticifm: omer in his opi- 
nion wants vivacity ; and if Rapin had been to have 
drawn Uhffis, we had feen him all tranfport and 
extafy. Lut where there is moft fancy, there is 
often the Ieaft judgment. Penelope thought Ub/ffes 
to be dead 5 he had been abfent twenty years; and 
through ablence and his prefent difguife, he was ano- 
ther perfon from.that UAfes whem the knew, when 
he failed to Tray; fo that he was become an abfolute 
flranger. 
the reader’s judgment, if Penelope, without full con- 
viction, onght to be perfuaded that this perfon was 


No. 37. 


From this obfervation we may appeal to- 


They recount to each other all that has paft during their long’ 


Srom the city.to vifit his 





‘And fleeps my: child?’ the rev’rend matror cries : 
Uhffes lives! arife, my child, arife! 


-At length appears the long-expeéted hour! ° 
‘Uhfjes comes! the fuitors are no more! 


No 
: NOT ES. 

the real Wiyfes ? And how could fhe be convinced, 
but by afking many queftions, and defcending to 
particularities, which muft neceffarily occafion delay 
in. the difcovery? If indeed Uhfis‘and Penelope had 
met after a fhorter abfence, when one view would 
have affured her that he was her real hufband, then 
too much tranfport could not have been exprefled 
By the poet: but thisis not the cafe, fhe is firft ‘to 
know her hufhaind, before fhe could or ought to ex- 
prefs her fondefs for his return, otherwife the might 
bein danger of mifplacing it upon an impoflor: but, 
fhe is no fooner convinced that Ubffes is actually 
returned, but fhe receives him with as much fond: 
nefs as can be exprefled, -or as Rapin could’ re- 
quire. 

hile yet he fpcaks, her pow'rs of life decay, 

She fickens, trembles, falls and faints aways 

At leagth recov’ ring, to bis arins foe flew,. 

dad firain’d him cafe, as ta his breaft she Erew, 
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No more-they view the golden light of day ; 

Arife,-‘and blefs thee with the glad furvey!. 
ouch’d at her words, the mournful queen rejoin’d, 

Ah! whither wanders thy rere mind? 

"The righteous pow’rs who tread the ftarry fkies,* 

The weak enlighten, and confound the wife, 

And human thought with unrefifted fway, 

Deprefs. or raife, enlarge or take away: 





: NOTES. iat 
Till this moment:the difcovery was not 
made, and her‘paffien would have been unfeafon- 


able; but this is no-fooner done, but fhe falls into an’ 


-agony of affection. Befides Ariforle informs us, 


there was a.play, called The Fulfe Uljjés: it was. 


formed upon a {tory of a.perfon -who defigned to 
furprize Penelope, and told her, that, he was her 
‘hufband; and to confirm it, pretended to remember 


a bow, which he -ufed before he went to the fiege - 


of Trey. This fhews that Penelpe had.been in dan- 
ger from impoftors, and it is therefore very prudent 
in her to be upon the.guard, and not to. yield with- 
out full convigion — But there is a difpute-of -a dif- 
ferent nature mentioned by Monffeur Bayle; name- 
Jy, whether tf Penelope had yielded to an impoftor, 
believing him to be really UA/es, fhe had been guilty 
of adultery? Monfieur Bafuage thus argues: “ Let 
us fuppofe a wife tranfported with love foran huf- 
band, running eagerly to the perfon fhe’miftakes for 
hint: ‘this woman has no defign to-be deceived, one 
cannot blame her ardor; it is lawful, if he ‘proves 
her real hulband: in thort, her ignorance is i:volun- 
tary, and occafioned folely by a laudable paffion for. 
her hufband: yet if this perfon proves an adulterer, 
is the wife entircly inexcufable? ought her eager- 
nefs and precipitation to give her no uneafinefs? 
Undoubtedly it onght, becaufe fhe is fuppofed to ‘ac, 
-precipitatcly, without-a full examination: her.paf- 
fion is ftronger than Ker reafon, and.thercfore fhe is 
blameable.” The author of the Gencral Critique 
on Maimbourg is inore indulgent: he judges that if 


a woman does not refiife a {tri€&t examination out of Ff 


a blameable, motive, ‘fhe is excufable, though fhe 
happens to oblrge an intpoftor,  Tfa wife, deceiv- 
ed by the refemblance between her hufbarid and an 
‘impoftor, fhall allow the latter the privileges of the 
“marriage-bed, this aGiion is no ftain to her chaftity ; 
‘and the hufband would be the mofl unreafonable 
creature breathirg, fhould he blame it‘as a breach 
' of conjugal fidelity, provided fhe is no way acceflary 
to the impofition.”? So that according to this au- 
thor, though the wife is betrayed by her precipita- 
‘tion, yet fhe is ta be accounted innocent 3 becaufe 
dhe precipitation is occafioned by a yehemence of 


* 


evidently: 


poy 
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“Truth, by their-high decree, thy. voice forfakes, 

| And folly, with the tongue of wifdom fpeaks. . . 
Unkind, the fond illufion to impofe} 

{| Was it to flatter or deride my woes? : 
Never did I a fleep fo fweet enjoy, + |. sy 

“f Since my dear lordleft./thaca tor Troy: 6 
Why molt-I wake te grieve, and curfe thy thore? 
O Trey—may never tongue pronounce thee more!’ ' 


Be 





NOTES. , 






thould take their wives in fuch circumftances would 


cumfpeétion.- In fhort, Monfieur Bayle rightly 
decides the queftion, by faying, that every perfon 
who ats precipitately is culpable; and that no per- 
fon can a& rationally, without a full and fatisfac. 
tory examination. And indeed if this rule were 
obferved, there ‘would {carce be any room for the 
aforefaid fuppofition. 


upon a ftriét obfervation. is difcernable ; we. ma 

therefore conclude, that a wife ‘who fhould fuffer 
fuch a deceit, was not very unwilling to be deceived; 
efpecially when there muft be between a man and 
wife a thoufand particularities, which could only be 


ferutiny would difcover the impolture.—-We fhall 
mention another difficulty ofa fimilar nature ftarted 


to be the wife of another perfon, would he be guilty 
of adultery ?”? He anfwers in the affirmative; though 


intentionally. This may be illuftrated by the ex- 
ample of Jacob, who was blamelefs when’ he was 
deceived by Leah, who perfonated his'wife Rachels 
bat Leah was culpable, though ‘Facob was innocent, 


Facob. But this is the province of a cafuilt, nota 
commentator. : : 
_* This is an admirable fentiment: it is confonant 
to many-expreffions in the holy feriptures. God is 
the Lord of Spirits, and gives and takes away as feems 
bell to his infinite wifdom. _ The thoughts of inan, 
as well as his life, are equally in the power of the Al- 


aa 

t Fomer very judicioufly mentions ‘this profounit 
fleep of Penelope; for it might have been thought 
improbable, that fhe fhould not awake-at “the noife 
and confufion of the battle. “It was ‘folely ‘to re- 
concile it to credibility, ‘that ‘in a precedijig book 
Pallas was introduced to throw her into it? befides, 
the omen 3 apartment-was-always in the upper part 


‘ 


‘Jove for her hufband. But we fear few hufbands wha ' 


excufe them, or believe that they had ufed due cir-' 


The refemblance between. 
man ‘and man is never fo perfeQ, but the difference ' 


by Seneca. .* If any perfon fhould miake an affig- . 
nation with his own wife in difguife, fuppofing- her. 


the wife herfelf would be innocent; for he is guilty’ 


for fhe very well knew that fhe was not wife to _ 


known to the wife and hufband, which upon a due ° 
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Be gone: another might have felt our rage,. 
But age is facred, and we {pare thy age. : 

_To whom with warmth: My foul a lie difdains; 
Ulyffes lives, thy own Uljffes reigns: . : d 
Te tanwer paient whe {uitors wrongs, 

And the rude licence of ungovern’d tongues, 

He, he 18 thine! thy fon, his latent gueit 

Long knew, but lock’d the fecret in his breaft ; 
“With well-concerted art to end his woes, , 7 
And burft at once in vengeance of the foes. | 

‘While yet fhe fpoke, the queen im tranfport fprung* 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron hung; 
Fatt from her eye defcends the rolling tear, _ ; 
Say, once more fay, is my Uhjfes here?” ~ 

- How could that num’rous and outragious band 
By one be flain, tho" by an hero’s hand? * 
J faw it not, the cries, but heard alone, 
. When death was bufy, a loud dying groan, 
‘The damfel train turn’d pale at ev’ry wound, 
Imnaur’d we fat, and catch’d éach pafling found ; 
When death had‘feiz’d her prey, thy fon attends, 
_And at his-nod the damfel train defcends ; 
. There terrible in arms Whffes-ftood, 
_ And the dead fuitors almoft fwam in blood; 
“Thy heart had leap’d the hero to furvey, 
Stern as the furly lion o’er his prey, 





NOT ES. 

of ‘the houle; and confequenfly Penelpe-was at 
-a fufficient diftance from .the place of the. com- 
‘bat, and_may be eafily Tuppofed not to be awaked 
by it... The circumftance of Penelope's not being 
-awaked by the cries of the fuitors, furnifhes us with 
a'reafon why they are heard by the /thacans that lived 
near the palace: for if fhe who is within the palace 
is not diflurbed by the noile, it is credible enough, 
that the.Grecks who lived at fome diftance from the | 
palace. fhould nothear it. : Bon ch 
‘* Weare not to gather from-this tranfport of Pe- 
nélope, that the is fully convinced of thé return of 
Ulyffes: the is ‘yet incredulous; but fhe muft have 
been infenfible if ‘The had continued unmoved at the 
mention of the arrival of an hufband, whofe return 
has been‘defcribed through the whole Ody as the 
chief object of all her defires. -Belides, fhe reccives 
the death of the fuitors with joy; ihe cannot dif- 
bélieve the teftimony: of Lauycla concerning their 
deaths 5 but-thinking it impoilible that they thould 
ebe flain’ by any one perfon, the afcribes theirdeitruc- 
tion not to Uhfés, but a Deity. But then is not 
fuch a fuppofition extravagant? and cxn it be re- 
‘,conciled to probability, that a God fhould really be 
Auppoled to defcend. to work their deflrudtion? It 
nmiay be anfwered, that the excels of the allertion 












Glorious in gore !_—now'with fulphureous fires, 
The dome he purges, now the flameafpires; 
Heap’d lie the dead without the palace walls,—~ 
Hafte, daughter hafte, thy own Ud/fes calls ! 
Thy ev'ry with the bounteotis Gods beflow, 
Enjoy the prefent good, and former woe ; 
Ubjffes lives his vanquifh’d foes to fee; 
He lives to thy Ze/emachus and thee! 
.Ahno! with fighs Penelope rejoin’d, 
Excefs of joy difturbs thy wand’ring mind ; 
How bleft this happy hour, fhould he appear, 
Dear to us all; to me fupremely dear ! : 


| Ah no! fome God the fuitors death decreed, 


Some ‘God defcends, and by his hand they bleed; 
Blind! to contémn the ftranger’s righteous caufe, 
And violate all hofpitable laws ! ‘ 


| The good they hated, and the pow’rs defy’d ; 


But heav’n is juft, and by a God they dy’d. 
For never muft Uses view this fhore; 
Never! the lov’d U//és is no more! 

What words (the matron cries) have reach’d my ears? 
Doubt we his prefence, when he now appears? 
Then hear conviction: ere the fatalday ~ 


4 That forc’d Uses o’er the watry way, 


A boar fierce-rufhing in the fylvan war 

Plough’d half his thigh ; ‘I faw, J faw the ‘fear, 

And: 
NOTES. 

ought to be afcribed to the excefs of joy in the 

fpeaker: Penelope is in a tran{port, and no wonder 


ithe fpeaks with amplification: the judges it impof- 


fible that fuch a great event fhould be wrought by a 
mortal hand; and it is therefore very natural, while 
fhe is under a furprize, and her. thoughts raifed 
above the bounds of calm ‘reafon, to afcribe it to 
a Deity. It has been believed that all the notions 
of good and ‘bad Daxmons that prevailed among the 
ancients were borrowed from truth, and .that they 
received them by tradition froin the offices of good 
and bad angels: if we might be allowed to make 
this fuppofjtion, then what Penelope here {peaks may 
be reconciled to frict verity; then we may find a’ 
reafon why fhe may without extravagance afcribe the 
fuitors deaths to a daemon or deity. “Thus, 2 Kings, 
cap. XIX. 0. 35, That night the angel of the Lord went 
out, and Jmoate in the camp of the Afjyrians an hundred 
fourfeore and five thoufend. fF this fuppofition be 


“thought difallowable, the former will bea fufficient 
vindication, 


We will only add that the poet arttul- 
ly turns the incredulity of Penckpe to the praife of 
Ubffes ; the exploit was fo great, that no mortal was 
brave enough to perform it; it: mull therefore be 
wrought bya Gad; but this God is.at Jongh dice. 
vered tobe UAyfis. 7 


7 
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And wild with tranfport had reveal’d the wound ; 
But ere I fpoke, he rofe, and check’d the found. 
Then daughter hafte away! and ifa lie ; 
Flow from this tongue,.then let thy fervant die! 

To whom with dubious.joy the queen replies, 
Wife is thyfoul, but errors feize the wife ; 
The works of Gods what niortal can furvey ?* 
Who knows their motives, who fhall trace their way? 
-But learn we inftant how the fuitors trod 
The paths of death, by man or by a God. 


NOTES. - : 
* This affertion is made with great judgment. 
Euryclea had given almoft a demonftrative proof 
thatthe was not miftaken in the perfon of UAffes: 
thethad inftanced in the {car which he received by a 
boar on mount Parnaffis ; and this feemed to be an 
undeniable ‘evidence of her veracity’: what method 
then could the poet take to carry ‘on. Penelope's in- 
credulity, and give her room to refift fuch evidence 
with any appearance of reafon? Penelope an{wers 
- with profound wifdom ; her words are fhort, but 
contain excellent truth and morality: this is her 
meaning: “ Zuryclea, you appeal to your fenfes for 
the truth of your affirmation; you faw the wound, 
and touched it as you bathed him; and he forbad 
you to make a difcovery of his perfon: from hence 
you conclude, that it is Uhfes who has flain the 
fuitors ; not remembering that the Gods are able 
thus to fhew themfelves to man, and affume at their 
pleafure fuch difguifes how then do you know but 
this is a God? Are you able to know the ways of a 
Deity?” To this Euryclea makes no reply ; from 
svhence we may gather, that it was believed to be 
an-undeniable truth, that the Divine Beings fome- 
times alfumed the fhape of man, and appeared vifi- 
bly upon earth. 
almoft perfuade us of the reality of a former con- 
jeQure, that thefe notions were borrowed from a 
tradition of the appearances of angels ; they being fo 
confonant to the teftinony of the holy fcriptures, 
and fo agreeable to the manifeftation of thofe celef- 
tial beings. : 

+ Penelope apprehends that the perfon mentioned 
by Euryelea is not Uhffes: yet her apprchenfions are 
not fo {trong as to exclude all hopes that he is her 
hufband; in this flate of uncertainty fhe defcends, 
doubtful whether to meet him as fuch, or firft to 
prove him whether he be the real Ulyfjes ; and this 
explains hur conduct in this place: if he evidently 
were Uh fer, the ought to receive him with tranfport; 
‘put if he be not UAfes, then all fuch advances would 
he as of immodcity, and a reproach of her pru- 
dence. Ladies are belt judges of what is decent 












Such expreflions as thefe might , 


Thus fpeaks the queen, and no reply attendsy. 
But with alternate joy and fear defcends ;. : 
At ev’ry ftep debates, her lord to prove! + 
Or ruhhing to his arms, confefs her love!: | 
Then gliding thro’ the marble valves in-ftate,- 
Oppos’d; before the fhining fire fhe fat.. 
The monarch, by a colimn high enthron’d, ¢- - 
His eye withdrew, and fix’d-it on the ground ; § 
Curious to hear his queen the {filence break +- 
Amaz’d fhe fat, andimpotent-to {peak ;. 


‘Ovex 





- NOTE Ss. ‘ 
amongft ladies, and Madam Dacier affirms, that the: 
point of decency is well-maintained by Homer~ 
through this whole interview; and that antiquity. 
can fhew nothing wherein a feverity of manners is 
better obferved. And indeed it muft be allowed,. 
that in this refpeét Penelope proceeds with no more. 
than a necéflary caution; it would have been very~ 
abfurd to have defcribed her flying to the embraces. 
of a ftranger, merely upon the teftimoriy. of Eurycleay. 
| without waiting for a-perfonal and ocular demon- 
tration. 

t The circumftance of perfons of figure being: 
placed by a column occurs frequently in the Ody/fey». 
‘it may therefore ‘be neceffary tq explain it: it is: 
mentioned twice in the eighth book, But being there: 
applied to Domodocus who was bDlind,. it may be 
thought to mean only that he leaned againft the 
pillar by reafon of his blindefs; but this is not the 
full.import of the words, they, denote dignity ; and- 
a feat ereCted ncar the column was a feat of diftinc-- 
tion. Thus 2 Kings xi. 14. Behold the. king ftood by. 
a pillar, as.the manner was, and the princes, c.. 
by the king. Thus we fee the royal ftation was by 
fome remarkable pillar. And again, 2 Kings xxiii. 
3. And the king fiood by a pillar, and made a cove- 
nant, &c. So that by this expreffion of Uffes being: 
feated by a column, we are to underftand: that he. 
received Penelope as a king ; and he took the royal, 
feat, to convince her that he was the real Uh/jes. | 

§ We have all along been vindicating the cunduct 
of ee for not immediately acknowledging: 
Ubjfes. Her ignorance of his perfon-is her vindica. 
tion ; but how then is Usfes to be juftified, who 
isin no doubt about Pene/ape ? Why does he not fly. 
with tranfport to the wife of his affeCtion? The 
reafon is very evident: he very well knows that | 
Penelope is uncertain about his perfon ; he therefore 
forbears to offer violence to Iter modefly by any 
carefles, while fhe is in this fate of uncertainty, 
and which decency requires her to refufe, till fhe ts 
affared that the perfon who offers them is Uh ffes, 
fTomer tells us, that Ulyfes turned his eyes towards 
the 





O’er all the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain, 
Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 
again. * 

At length Telemachus Oh who can find 

A woman like Penelope unkind ? : 

Why thus in filence? why with winning charms 

Thus flow, to fly with rapture to his arms? 

Stubborn the breaft that with no tranfport glows, 

‘When twice ten years are paft of mighty woes: 

To foftnefs loft, to fpoufal love unknown, 

The Gods have form‘d that rigid heart of flone! + 
O my Teélemachus! the queen rejoin’d, 

Diftraéting fears confound my Jab’ring mind ; 








N OT ES. 
the ground. Perhaps he does it that Penelpe may 
not immediately difcover him or the poet intended 
no more than to draw UAfés here, as he drew him 
in the I/ad, lid. 3. and defcribe him according to 
his ufual behaviour. 

In thought profound, 
Fis modeft eyes he fix'd upon the ground. 

Thus alfo he is reprefented by Quid. Metam. lib. 13. 
Then from his feat arofe Laertes’ fon, 
Look d down a while, and paus'd ere he begun. 

* The reader will certainly be curious to, know 
how Penelope accofts Uhffes in this -firlt interview, 
and the poet manages it with excellent judgment: 
the muft be fuppofed to be under a great furprize 
and confufion of thought; this furprize takes away 
her fpeech; fhe is toft between hopes and fears, 
and -confequently it is very natural, betore the fpeaks, 
to examine him with her eyes. 


+ It has been ‘objeétcd that Telemachus here makes 
too free a remonftrance to Penelspe s and that he is 
wanting in reverence towards his mother, ‘There 
ds a difference between a fon and a bufband, and 
what is decent in the mouth of the latter would be 
irreverent in the former. Zelmachus being fully 
affured that itis the real UAffés, appears fhocked at 
the indifference of Penelope. And indced the warmth 
of the expreffion is to be imputed to the emotion of 
the fpeaker ; fo that we are not to luok upon it as 
an outrage of decency toward Penelope, but a warm 
expoftulation oceafioned by his zeal for Uhffes. 

This expreffion furnifhes another caule for the 
incredulity of Penelope; Uhffes innputes it to his dil- 
guife, and is far from refenting it av a want of con- 
Jugal aff’Gion. This may fcem to be an unleafon- 
able tranfition: Famer brings Livffes and Penelope 
together, raifes our expeClations co fee a warm and 
tender defcription at the difcovery of the hafband to 
the wife, and all of a fudden he flarts from the fub- 
ject, and leqves us under an uncertainty equal to 


No. 37. 
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Pow’rlefs to fpeak, I fcarce uplift my eyes, 
Nor dare to queftion: doubts on doubts arife. 
O deign he, if UAffes, to remove 
Thefe boding- thoughts, and what he is, to prove! 

Pleas’d with her virtuous fears, the king reo 

plies, 
Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wife; 
Time fhall the truth to fure remembrance brirg: 
This garb of poverty belies the king ; e 
No more.—Thhis day our deepeft care requires, 
Cautious to a&t what thought mature in{pires. 
If one man’s blood, tho’ mean, diftain our hands, $ 
The homicide retreats to foreign lands; 
By 
NOTES. 

that of Penelpe. To this we anfwer that the oc- 
cafion prefles: Uhffes finds it neceffary to provide 
for his own fafety, before the people of /thaca are 
informed of the faughter of the fuitors ; this is the 
dictate of good fenfe; he firft aéts the wife man, by 
guarding againft an imminent danger; and then 
thews the tender hufband, by his affeQtion to Penelape : 
and this is the reafon why he adjourns the difcovery. 
Befides, this interval, which is very fhort, gives time 
to Penelope to recollect her fpirits from furprize, and 
makes her miftrefs of her own thoughts. -In that 
view the reader is to look upon this break, like.a 
panfe between the acts ina tragedy, and as an art- 
ful interruption to introduce the unravelling’ more 
naturally, and with greater probability, 

§ Ubfes here argues very conclufively: if the 
perfon who has fhed one man’s blood only, and that 
man of inferior ftation ; if he is yet obliged to fly 
into banifhment, left he fhould be flain by any of 
the dead perfon’s relations or friends; what have 
they to fear, who have not only flain one man, but 
ab:ve an hundred, and thefe not Plebeans, buc 
Princes? They muft necelfarily have many avengers, 
who will be ready to purfue our lives. But it may 
be .objeGed, that UAfes is a king, and therefore 
above xupprehenfions of punifhment. It is true 
Unhffés is a king, yet fubjeét to the laws: his govern- 
ment was not fo defpotic, as to have no reafon to 
fear the refentments of the chief familics of his 
fubjeals, whofe heirs were {lain by his hand. We 
cannot entirely agree with this laft fentiment : UAfes: 
had only done an ad of juflice upon thele offenders, 
and had tranfereiled no law by it, and onght there. 
fore to apprehend no vengeance from the law. We 
fhould rather afcribe the apprchenfions of CAfés, to 
afear ofa fudden allualt from the friends of the fiitors 
before he could difeover him{elf to be the real (Anon, 
He isafraid ofan alfillination, nota legal punifiment ; 
the rage nae people, not the jultice of the Taw, 
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By us, in heaps th’ illuftrious peerage falls, 
‘Th’ important deed our whole attention calls. * 

Be that thy care, elemachus replies, j 

‘The world confpires to fpeak Usjfes wife ; 
For wifdom all is thine! lo I obey, 

And dauntlefs follow where you lead the way 3 
Ner fhalt thou in the day of danger find 

Thy coward fon degen’rate lag behind. 

‘Then inflant to the bath, (the monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and fprightly virgins rife, 
Thence all defcend in pomp. and proud array, 
And bid the dome refound the mirthful lay ; 
While the fiveet lyrift airs of rapture fings,. 

And forms the dance refponfive to the ftrings. 
That hence th’ cluded paticngers may fay,t 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the fpoufal lay ! 
The fuitors’ death unknown, .till we remove $ 
Var from the court, and a& infpir’d by ove. 

Thus fpoke the King: th’ obfervant train obey, 
_ At once they bathe, and drefs in prond array : 
‘The lyrift {trikes the ftring; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon’d damfels form the fprightly dance. 
The voice, attun’d to inftrumental founds, 
Afcends the roof: the Vaulted roof rebounds ; 
Wot unobferv’d: the Greeks eluded fay 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the fpoufal lay! 





NOTES. 

* Uiffés, to prove T elemachus, and to form a judg- 
ment of his wildom, afks his advice upon the prefent 
emergence ; but the poet, in his anfwer obferves a 
due decency : Yéelemachus pays a laudable deference 
to the fuperior wifdom of Uses, and-modeftly. fub- 
mits to his judgment. What we are to gather from 
this conduct is, that no perfon fhould be fo felf-con- 
fiding in his own judgment, as to defpife that of 
other men, though thofe men are inferior in wifdom. 

+ This is an inftance of the art of Uhffes, effential 
to his character, and maintained through the whole 
Odffey. The fuitors had been accuftomed to retire 
from the palace, and fleep in other places by night: 
it would therefore have alarmed the wholg city, and 
made them apprehentive that fome calamity had be- 
fallen them, tf there had not appeared. a feeming 
‘reafon why they, returned not to their feveral houfes 
as ufual; Uhfes therefore invents this ftratagem to 

‘deccive them into an opinion that they flayed to 
celebrate the queen’s nuptials. But there appears 
tobe a {trong objection againft this part of the 
relation: we have already feen the fuitors flain, 
without being heard by the /ihacans of the city; 
is it then probable that the found of the mufic fhould 
be heard abroad, when the cries, fhouts and groans, 
during the fist, were not heard out of the palace? 


HOMER CompLtereE. 


Inconftant ! to-admit the bridal hour. 

Thus they. but nobly chafte fhe weds no-more. . 
Mean-while the wearied king the bath afcends 5. 

With faithful cares Huryaomé attends, 

O’er ev’ry limb a fhow’r of fragrance fheds =: 

Then dreft in pomp, magnificent he treads. . 

The warrior-goddefs gives his frame to fhine . 

With majefty enlarg’d, and: grace divine. ' 





_Bacl: from his brows in wavy ringlets fly: 


His thick large locks, of Hyacinthine dye..- 
As. by fome artift to whom Vulcan gives. 
His heavnly {kill, a breathing image lives ;- 
By Pallas taught, he fraines:the wond’rous meuld,,, 
And the pule filver glows with fufile gold: 

So Pallas his hervic form improves 

With bloom divine,, and like a God he moves.; 
More high he treads, and iffuing forth in ftate, 
Radiant before his gazing confort fat. 

And oh my. queen !- he cries ;, what pow’r above: 
Has fteel'd that heart, averfe to fpoufal love! 
Canft thou, Penelope, when heav'n reftores. 
Thy loft. Uses to his native fhores, 

Canft. thou, oh cruel! unconcern’d furvey, 
Thy loft UAfes, on this fignal day? 

Hafte, Eur,clea, and.difpatchful {pread §- 
For-me, and me alone,. th’ imperial bed: 





My 
NOTES. 

Was the mofic louder than thefe united noifis? It is 

not eafy to folve this difficulty, .unlefs we are allowed 

to imagine that the more than ufual ftay of the fuitors 

in the palace had raifed the curiofity of fome of the 

Ithacans to inquire the reafon of it; who confe- 

quently approaching the palace might hear the mu- 

{ic and\dancing, and conclude that it was occafioned . 
by the queen’s marriage. Befides, in the ftillnefs of 
the night, a-lower found may be further heard, than. 
one more loud, during the noife and hurry of the 

day: it being cvident from the preceding book, that. 
the fight was by day. 

¢ It may be afked, what occafions this recefs of. 
Ulyffes ? Will he be better able to refift hisenemics 
in the country than in the city? The anfwer is, he, 
withdraws that he may avoid the- firft refentments 
of the Ithacans, upon the difcovery of the death of 
the fuitors. Befides, it is by this method in his 
power to conceal his perfon, till the violence of the 
people is feted; or raifea party to refift their efforts: 
at the worft, he is certain to fecure his flight, if his. 
affairs fhould be reduced to extremities, 

§ Thefe words have given occafion: of -cenfure 
from Montieur de ke Adethe de Mayer: according to 
whom the precaution of Penlihe is not much to be 
admired 3“ Uses made himfelf fulpicions by .ex- 

prefling 


2 


THe ODYSSEY.~—BOOK XXII 615, 
“| Fix’d in my foul as when he fail’d to Troy, 

His image dwells: then hafte the bed of joy!” 

- Hafte, from the bridal bow’r the bed tranilate, . 

. Fram’d by his hand, and be it dreft in ftate ! 

Thu: fpeaks the queen, ftill dubious, with difguife sf 


Touch’d at her words, the king with warmth replies, - 
Alas: 


My weary nature craves the balm.of eft: 
But:beav’n with adamant has arm’d her breatt. 
Ah no! the cries, a tender heart I bear, * 
A foe to pride ; no adamant is there ; : 
And now, evn now it:melts! fonfure E fee 

@nce moreUy/Jés my belov’d in.thee;. 



























‘ N OT ES. 
to be ignorant of the fécret. of the marriage-bed,, 
and confequently how can fhe be convinced of. the- 
reality of Uh/fes from his knowledge of it, when it 
muft neceifarily be known to a God, as well as to- 
the real Uhfés ? All that fhe ought to gather from. 
it is, that the perfon with whom fhe {peaks is Uly/fes,. 
or a God.. Euflathius replies, that Penelope upon the 
sd.fcovery of: the fecret makes no feruple to yield ;. 
becaufe whether it be Ujyfes, or a God, .her cafe is: 
happy.: if he prove to-be Uh/fes, the has her wifhes; 
‘if a God, it:is no {mall piece of good fortune. Da-- 
cier condemns this folution, and tells us, that Pe- 
nelope was fo faithful to her hufband, . that {he would: 
not have received even a God in the placeof. Uiyffés:: 
the true anfwer (continues that author) is to be. 
drawn from the Pagan theology, according to: 
-which the inferior Deities were fuppofed to have a. 
finite knowledge, and confequently Penelope might. 
think the difcovery of the nuptial-bed a-full con-. 
viction of the reality:of Uses, it being fo :great a: 
fecret that even a God might be ignorant of it. But 
this is all fancy ; for allowing this perfon to be a. 
God, why-might not-Penelope imagine him to be a 
Deity of. the fuperior.order, and for that reafon well. 
acquainted with the fecrets of this nuptial bower ? 
efpecially. becaufe Fupiter himfelf was notorious for. 
fuch amorous ilhilions. Dacisr herfelf. confeffes 
_this to be no juft folution, but gives a very different 
.reafon : how is it poflible (fays fhe) that.this bed’ 
and whole apartment fhould be built by the fingle - 
hand of Uses, without being feen by any perfon 
while he builds it? or how can any one be affured 
that a fecret.that is known to a third perfon. is not 
through weaknefs or intere& difcovered to others? 
We.will lay together what occurs by way of reply. 
The firft objection. is, that Lenelpe.imagines Uhffes 
‘to be a God, and confequently his knowledge of the : 
nuptial-bed ought not to have induced her to belicve 
hira tobe the real UAffis. “The anfwer is, Penelope 
thought him a God only during her firft tranfport ; 
it is to be imputed to her flrprize, that fhe at all 
thinks him a Deity. his is very evident, for from 
the moment fhe faw him, the thought of his divinity 
wanithes, and ihe never mentions one word con- 
cerning fuch a fuppofition, nay from the firft glance 
ihe almofl believes him to be the real UAgfes. 


« (er: 


NOT ks Ss. 
prefling fo much eagernefs to go to bed with Penelope ; 
fhe was fo-far from having time enough to know 
him, that fhe had fcarce poke three words to him, 
but, he bluntly commands Eyryclea to get the bed 
ready for them.” So that, according to this author, 
Penelope mittrufts his impatience ; fhe imagines the 
yeafon why he is fo hafty, is becaufe he fears that- 
a- longer time would difcover his impofture, and 
fruftrate his-defires.. And indeed if Ufjfes had given 
fuch a command, the objetion had not been with 
out a foundation. But La Adsthe is deceived: Uhffes 
does not aik a.bed for himfelf and Penelepe, but tor 
himfelf alone,. becaufe his wife voucafafed not to 
come near him,, and. wfed him with a. feeming 
cruelty. 

* Penelope (peaks negatively, and the-meaning of 
her words are, that fhe is not influenced by pride 
and cruelty, to perfift in her incredulity, but by a 
laudable care and caution. Penelope: may be held 
forth as a.pattern to all. women upon the like oc- 
cafion ;,her own eyes: perfuade her that the-perfon 
with whom fhe cunfers is Uhffes s Euryclea acknow- 
ledges her mafter; Velemuchus his father; yet fh: 
dares not immed:ately credit her own eye; £uryclea 
or Telemachus. “Vhus Ulyfes found it: eafier to fub- 
due above an hundred cnemies than the diffidence 
and incredulity of Penelope.. 

t+. It muft be allowed that this is a: very artful 
turn of thought.in Peneope. Uhffes commands a 
hed to be prepared, Penelope catches the word, and 
feeming to confent, orders Auryclea to carry the bed 
out of the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now 
this bed was of fuch a nature as to be inwrought 
into the fubftance of the apertment itfelf, and-could 
not be removed: if therefore UAffes had acquietced 
in the injunétion given by Penelope, and not cifco. 
vered the impoflibility of it, the miught-have very 
judly concluded him an impoflor, being manifeltly 
ignorant of the fecret of hic own marriage-bed. But 
Liuflathius flarts an objeétion againik this whole 
procefs of the.difcovery, which he calls infolvible ; 
the difficulty is as follows:. Pene/pe imagines that 
the perfon who pretends to be her hufband, is not 
really UAfes, but a God, who not only atfimes hi: 
form, but, to favour the impofture, the refemblance 
of the wound received from the boar: now if he 
be a God, how is it pollible fhe fhould conceive him 
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_ Around the tree I rais’d a nuptial bow’r 


Alas for this !- whgt mortal ftrength can move 
Th’ enormous burthen, who-but heav’n above ? .. 
‘It mocks the weak attempts 6f human hands; 

But the whole earth muft move, if heav?n commands. 
“Then fear fure evidence, while we difplay 

“Words feal’d with facred truth, and truth obey: 
‘This hand the wonder fram’d; an olive f{pread — 
Full inthe court it’s ever verdant head. 

Vatt as fome mighty columin’s bulk on high* 

The huge trunk rofe, and heav’d into the fky ; 


+ 


And roof’d defenfive of the ftormand fhow’r; 


"NOTES. 
“© Over all-the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain, 
‘*¢ Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts 
again.” 
‘She is fo far from thinking him a:Deity, that fhe is 
almoft perfuaded that he is her hufband. ‘If this be 
allowed, the firft difficulty ceafes: for granting her 
‘belief that the perfon before her is a real man, and 


“no man but Uhffes was acquainted with the nuptial 


‘bed; it follows, that this man is the real Uhfjes, and 
that this incident is not ill chofen by the poet in the 
difcovery of Uhjfjes. Dacier objeéts, that this apart- 
‘ment could not poflibly be ere&ted without being 
known to other perfons; ‘but-we have feen Uhfes 
build a fhip in a folitary ifland, without the aifif- 
tance ofany man, in the fifth Odjfey ; and why may 
“he not then be allowed to do the fame, with refpect 
to this nuptial bower? All kind of arts in mechanics 
were anciently practifed by the greateft perfonages, 
and their knowledge and dexterity in them was 
efteemeda glory. ‘This confideration may perhaps 
reconcile the reader to this part of the dilcovery. 
The only difficulty that now remains is this: forts, 
a fernale fervant, 1s allowed to be in the fecret; how 


‘then can Penelspebe aflired that the has not betrayed 


it? Homer himfelf obviates this‘objetion; he has 
in a very folemn manner told us, that only twelve of 
call the fernale train were guilty of a breach of truft, 
and therefore Penelope may ‘fafely rely upon the 
fidelity of Aé?orts. Befides, it adds no finall weight to 
this vindication of Hemer, to obferve, that the whole 
procedure of the difcovery is accidental; how could 
Ubffes forcknow that the proof of his veracity 


‘would depend upon his knowledye of the bridal 


-bower 3 and coniequently it is not-to be imagined 
that he fhould have made any clandefline inquirics 
about it. Je may be added, that UAfes has -been no 
amore than five days upon the /thacan thores, and 
yprobably had never feen A€ioris, who alone was ac- 
quainted with the nature of this bed : no perfon was 


— 


Tis WORKS of.HOM 


ER Comprert, 


‘f The fpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 


And the fair dome, with polifh’d marble fhines. 
I Jopp’d the branchy. head ; aloft in twain 
Sever’d the bole, and fmooth’d the fhining grain; - 


4 Then pofts, capacious of the frame, I raife, 


And bore it,. regular from {pace to fpace: 


‘| Athwart the frame, at equal diftance lie - | 
| Thongs of tough hides, that boaft a purple dye; 


Then polifhing the whole, the finifh’d mould 
With filver fhone, with elephant, and gold. 
But if o’erturn’d by rude, ungovern’d hands, 


Or ftill inviolate the olive ftands, 


*Tis 





NOTES. 

anciently permitted to enter the women’s apartment, 
but fathers, hufbands, or:brothers; this therefore was 
the greateft fecret iniall families ; this fecret Penelope 
propofes in the-trial of Uh/fes, and upon his know- 
ledge of-it-receives him as her hufband. _To inftance 
almoft:in a parallel cafe; Oreftes in Euripides tells 
Iphigenia, that the lance which Pelops ufed in the 
combat again{t Znomaus was lodged in her apart- 
ment ; this circumftance convinces her that the per- 
fon who knew this fecret muft be her brother Ore/fes, 
no perfons of a more diftant relation being admitted 
into fuch privacies. 

* The whole ofthis relation is very wonderful ; 
for it is not eafy to conceive that the bole of an o:ive- 
tree fhould -be fo large as to contain upon-the di- 
menfions of it a whole bed@ead. But Alamer muft 
be imagined to write according to the cuftoms of the 
age in which he lived, unlefs we can fuppofe he un- 
neceffarily invented an abfurdity : we therefore doubt 
not but there were anciently fuch beds as this of 
Uhffes. Befides, the more wonderful this bed is, 
the better it ferves for the purpofe of Homer, in con- 
vincing us that the perfon who was acquainted with 
a matter fo uncommon mutt be the real Ufffes, and 
not an impoftor; it is for this purpofe that the poet 
defcribes the bower built round the olive-tree, before 
the framing of the bed is at all mentioned. 

Around the tree [rais'd a nuptial bow’ r, 

And roof'd pe of the fiorm and fhow’r 3 

Then lojp'd the branchy head 3 aloft m twain 

Sever'd the bole, and finooth'd the fhining grain. 
This is particularly defcribed by Afomer, to convince 
us that the place where the -bed flood was entirely 
fecret; it being clofed up from obfervation before 
this particular apartment was undertaken, and there- 
fore the knowledge of it was-a {trong argument that 
the perfon who was acquainted with it mult be the 
real U/j/Jes. 
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"Bis thine, O queen, to fay: and now‘impart, . ~ 
Hf fears rernain, or doubts diftraét thy heart? ~ 


= "| While yet’ he fpeaks, Her pow'rs of life decay; 
- She fickens,. trembles, falls, and faints away. 


At length recov?ring, to his arms fhe flew,. -.” 
‘And ftrain’d him clofe, as to his breaft-fhe grew: 
‘The tears pour’d down amain: and oh, fhe cries, - 
Jet not againft thy fpoufe thine anger rife! 

O vers’din every turn of human art, “> - 


- Forgive the weaknefs ef a woman’s heart!’ 


The righteous pow’ rs that mortal lots difpofe,’ 
Decree us to-{uftdin a length of woes,. ’ 
And from the flow’r of lile,.the blifs deny - -. 
‘To bloom together, fade away, and dies 
© let.me, let me not thine-anger move, ~ . 
That I forbore, thus, thus, to fpeak- my love; 

' Phus in fond kiffes, while the tranfport warms, 
Pour out my foul,.and die within thy arms! 
TF dreaded fraud! men, faithlefs men, betray 
Our eafy faith, and make the fex their prey : 


“ =" -“Againft the fondnefs of my heart F ftrove, 


*T'was caution, O my lord, not want of Jove: 
Like me had Ale/en fear’d, with wanton charms * 
’ Kre-the fair mifchief fet two worlds in arms; 
. Ere Greece rofe dreadful in th’ avenging day, . 
Thus had fhe fear’d, fhe had not gone aftray. 





kee . : NOTES, : 
* This pafflage occafioned great difputes amongit 

. the ancient critics ; fome contended that it fhould be 
thus read; Jf Helen Lad known the ftranger, be would 


—~ aot have ytelded.tg him; therefore the Greeks rofe in. 
_arns to free her from the inpifior. 


They. defend this 
conftrun€tion by having recourfe to a tradition, that 
Paris could never have obtained the confent of felen 
if Menus had not. given ‘him the refemblance of AZene- 
laus, in whofe form he prevailed-upon that faial 
beauty: otherwife the inftance is’ no:way parallel ; 
for if Helen was not deceived, how can her example 
be brought to induce Penelope to a&t with caution, 
left {he take -an impoflor to her bed inftead of ‘an 


hufband ?: We confefs this conftruGion of the Greek’ 


appears. very obfcure; contrary to the file of Homer, 
which is always clear and natural. _Befides, it con- 
tradi@s the whole flory of Helen through the’ liad 
and Ody, and fhe herfelf no where alledges this 
deceit as her.excufe, but frequently condemns her 
own condudt in forfaking the bed of A@enelaus, But 
granting that the was thus deccived originally, the 
deceit muft necelTa-ily foon appear, and yet fhe _vo- 
luntarily cohabits many ec with Paris. The 
other interpretation may therefore perhaps be pre- 
ferable; namely, if Helen had confidered what evils 
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But heav’n, averfe to Greece, in wrath decreed | ; 
That fhe fhould wander, and that Greece fhould bleed: 


‘| Blind to the ills that from injuftice flow, 


She colour’d all our wretched lives-with woe. ° 
But why thefe forrows when my.lord arrives?. 
L yield, I yield! my own Uhffes lives! , 
The fecrets.of the bridal bed are known - 
To thee,.to me, to /foris alone, ° 
(My father’s prefent in the fpoufal.hour, . 


"The fole attendant on our genial bow’r.) 


Since what no eye has feen thy. tongue reveal’d,.° 


| Hard and diftruftful as I'am, Tyield. . 


Touch’d to the foul the king-with rapture hears, . 
. Hangs round her neck, and fpeaks his joy.in’ tears. . 
‘As tothe fhipwreck’d-mariner, the fhores, . 
Delightful rife, when angry Neptune roars, 
=Vhen, when the furge in thunder mounts the fky, - 
And gulph’d in crouds at once the failors die, . 
_If one more happy, while the tempeft raves, . 
‘Out-lives the.tumult of confli@ing waves, 
,All pale, ‘with ooze deform’d, he views the ftrand, , 
And plinging forth with tranf{port grafps the land. . 


The ravill’d queen with equal rapture glows, . 


Clafps her lov’d lord, and.to his bofom grows. . 

‘Nor had they ended till the morning ray: 

‘But Pallas backward held the rifing day,t 
NOTES. 0 | : 

might enfue from her injury to AZenelaus, fhe would 


The 


‘} have acted more wilely: this Penelope introduces to 
| vindicate her conduét: in a@ing with fo much cau- 


tion ; fhe-oppofes her. warinefs to the inconfiderate- 
nefs of Helen, and afcribes all the calamities of Greece 
to it. oe 2: . - 

“+ Weare not to look upon this merely asa poeti- 
cal ornament, there is no ncceflity for it. The battle 
between the fuitors and U/fes happened in the even- 


‘ing; fincé then we have feen the palace purified, the 


dead fuitors carried away,.and the female fervants 
punifhed ; Euryclea has. held a long conference with — 
Penelope, there has been finging and dancing in.the 
palace, and an interview at large defcribed between 
Uhffes and Penelepe; then the poet proceeds to re- 
capitulate the flory of the whole Odj/ey; now all 
thefe incidents could not be comprehended in the 
compals of tne night: £/emer therefore, to reconcile 
it to probability, introduces AZmeFua to protra& it, 
‘and make the time’ proportionable to the incidents. 
But perhaps it may be thought a violent machine, 
and contrary to the laws of nature, to fuppole the 
courfe of the night alterable: the anfwer is, poets 
are allowed to write according to common fame, 
and what Zfomer here relates could not’ fhock the 
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5 io x a 
“The whee of night retarding, to detain - 
The gay durora in. the wavy main: ; 
Whole‘flaming fleeds, emerging thro’ the night, - 
Beam o’er the eaftern hills with ftreaming light. ~ 
“At length Uiyjes with a figh replies: - - ve 
Yet fate, yet.cruel fate repofe denies ; 
_A labour long, and hard, renmiains ‘behinds 
By heav’n above, by hell -beneatl enjoin’d : 
‘For, to Tirefias thro’ th’ eternal gates —_, s 
‘Of hell I trod, te learn my future fates. : 
But end we here—the ‘night demands repofe, . : 
~Be deck’d the couch! and peace a-while-my woes! | 
‘Towhom the queen. ‘Thy word we fhall obey, 
And deck the couch; far hehce be woes away! 
Since the juft Gods, who tread the ftarry plains 
Reftore thee fafe, fince my UA/fes reigns. 
But what thofe perils heav’n decrees, impart ;_ 
Knowledge may grieve, but fear diftraéts the heart.* 
To this the king. Ah why mult I difclofe 
A dreadful Nory of approaching woes? - 
Why in this hour of tranf{port wound 'thy ears," 
When ‘thou muft learn what I muft {peak with 
. “tears? : as 
Heav’n, by the Fheban ghoft, thy fpoufe decrees ; 
‘Torn from thy arms, to fail alength of feass 
From realm to realm a nation to explore j 
~ Who ne’er knew falt, or heard the billows roar, 
Wor faw gay veffel {tem the furgy plain, 
’ A painted wonder, flying on the main, 
An oar my hand muftbear; a fhepherd eyes 
The unknown inftrument with ftrange furprize,. 





NOT BS. 

ears of the ancients, who had before heard of the 
like ftory at the conception of Hercules. We will 
only obferve, that Alomer gives no more than two | 
horfes to Axrora’s ‘chariot, Lampus and Phacthon; 
whereas the chariot of the fun is defcribed with four 
ain Ovid. . 

* Uhffes had faid in the fentence immediately ;pre- 
ceding, : i 

“ A labour long, and hard, remains.” 

This could not fail of alarming Penelope, and raiting 
all her curiolity to know it, Tomer would greatly 
have offended againft nature, if he had not detcribed 
cher under an impatience upon the mention of it; her , 
fondnefs is too :fincere to be indifferent upon fuch, 
a fuggeftion, but her anfwer to Ulyfes chiefly de- 
mands obfervation. 

« Tf heav’n a kind releafe from ills forefhows, 

“¢ Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes !”’ 
This difcovers a greatnefs of {pirit worthy of a queen 
and heroine: fhe is threatened -to lofe Usyfes by a 


ye 
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| Triumph, thou happy victor of-thy woes! 


_f ‘And calls a corn-van: this upon the plain 


I fix, and hail the monarch of the main 


| {ben bathe his altars with the mingled gore 


Of viétims vow’d, a ram, a bull, aboar: 
Thence fwift re-failing to my‘native fhores, 


“i Due vidtims flay to all th’ xtherial pow’rs. 


Then heav’n decrees in ‘peace to end my days, 


.And {teal myfelf from life by flow decays; 





Unknown to pain in age refign my breath, eee 


When late:flern Neptune points the fhaft of death 5 

‘To the dark grave retiring as‘to reft ; 

My people blefling, by my people bleft. | 
Such future fcenes 


ti th’ all-righteous pow’rs dif. 
~ pila a . 

By their dresdct Seek, and fuch my future day: 

To whom thus firm of foul: If ripe for death, 


7 And fall-of days, thou gently yield thy breath : 


While heav’n a-kind-releafe from ills forefhows, 
But Zursclea with difpatchful care, | - 

And fage Lurynom?, the couch prepare: 

Inftant they bid the blazing torch difplay 

Around the dome an artificial day; 

Then to repofe her fteps the-matron’bends, 

And to the queen Evrynomé defcends ;' 

A torch fhe-bears to light with guiding fires 


“The royal pair; fhe guides them, and retires. 


Then inftant his fait fpoufe Uses led > 
To the chafte love-rites of the nuptial bed.f 


And now the blooming youths and {prightly fair 
Ceafe the gay dances, aad x 


to their reft-repair ; 





NOTES. 


fecond abfence, fhe is alarmed with a new train of 


But! 


his fufferings;. but being informed, that all thefe ' 


calamigies will end‘in a ‘profperous iffue,- that long 
life and happinefs attend him, fhe not only takes 
courage perlonally, but comforts her hufband. Q 
mer was too good a judge of decency to aferibe the 
weaknefs that attends the generality of that fex to 


‘| Penekpe; fhe has a bravery of foul worthy of a 


heroine in epic poctry. Befides, this is a further 
inftance of Homer’s judgment: the event of the 


Fo. 


~ 


Odyffey is to thew Ulffes happy; now if the poet , 


had not fully fatisfied the reader in this refpe@t, he 
had not reinftated his hero in profperity, and confe~ 
quently had defeated the moral of the Odyf/zy, w hich 
is to fhew wifdom and virtue triumphant, by repre- 


| fenting his hero after all difficulties fettled .in full 
pf itranguillity. 


4 Tirchas. ‘ 


£ Ariftarchus, and Arifiophanes the : raminarian, 
thought this verfe to-be the conclufion:of the Oden, 
, and 


- 
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‘But in difcourfe the king and confort lay, 
“While the foft hours {tole unperceiv’d away 3 
Yntent-he hears Penélpe difclofe, By 

A mourhful ftory of domeftic woes,* - 


NOT.E S.- 


and confequently they judged the remaining part of 


this book and the whole 24th fuppofititious: thofe 
who were of a- contrary opinion replied, that-by. 


ending the poem with that verfe; many incidents of 


great Importance would be rejected ; for inflance, 
the recapitulation of the whole Odyfey, and efpecially 
the difcovery of Ui/fés to his father Laertes, with all 
the beautiful fi€tions contained in it. “They add, 
that if the little relation that the beginning of that 
book bears to the fubje& of the poem be a reafon for 
the rejetion of it, we muft for the fame reafon 
 absidge the poem, and rejeét a multitude of the fables 
which are {cattered through the whole courfe of it. 
“It may therefore bé’conjeQtured that Ariftarchus and 
Ariflophanes were not of opinion that the .poem 
ended with this verfe, but only the moft neceffary 
and important incidents. Cefaubon ina .remark 
‘wpon a paflage of Strabe, favours the ‘opinion of 
Arifiarchus, for he there fpeaks of the laft book as 
if he fufpected it to be fpurious; and Rapin joins in 
‘the fame judgment. Homer is to be defended in an- 
other manner, than by fuch arguments as are brought 
in anfwer to Arifarchus. The fame objection has 
‘been made againit the two laft books of the Ziad, 
‘as againft thele of the: Od/fey; the former ought to 
have ended with the decile ation in the death of 
Heétor, and the latter with the difcovery of Uh/fes 
to Penelope, when his happinefs feems to be ettab.. 
lifhed. But there is no weight in thefe objections. 
“There is a difference between the uxravelling of the 
action, and the full accomplifhment of it; the attion 
js unravelled by the death of the fuitors; but there 
are confequences arifing from their deaths that hin- 
der the accomplifhment of the action,.namely, the 
danger of the refentments of their friends, who rife 
in arms-to revenge their flaughter ; and till their in- 
furrection jis. pacified, Uhfes cannot be faid to be in 
a flate of fecurity. “The fubject of the Ziad is the 
anger of Achilles; that of the Odfféy, the re-cftablith- 
ment of Unies in his dominions : now the anger of 
Achilles ends not with the death of Heéfor, nor is 
Ulbfpes fully re-eftablithed by the death of the fuitors ; 
he has another obftacle to overcome, and till the 
commotions of the Jthacans are appeafed, the defign 
of the poem is not executed, which is to fhew 
Uhffes oe voffeffion of ‘his palace and autho- 
ily. e {ec'in ; nis very book, that Wifes is forced 
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His fervants infults, his invaded bed, : 
How his whole flocks and herds exhaufted bled, : 
His generous wines difhonour’d fhed in vain, . 
Aridthe wild riots of the fuitor-train. 
; . , : The 





NOTES, 
to fly from his own palace ;.can he then be {aid to 


_be re-eftablifhed in tranquillity? This very a€tion de- 


monttrates, that what follows‘is part of the fubje& 
of the poem, and fuch a. part, as if ic had not been 
related, would have given us roam to have imaginal 
that Alomer bad never-finifhed it, or that the conclu- 
fion of it had been loft... The beginning of the ac- 
tion is his failing from Trey toward his country; the 
middle contains all the calamities he fuftains in his 
return, the diforders of his family before and after 
it; and the end of the action is his re-eftablifhment 
in the peaceful poffeffion of his kingdorhs, when he 


‘is acknowledged by his wife, father, family, and 


fubje&ts. Now this is not compleated till the very 
end of the laft book, and confequently that book is 
not [purious, but effential. The poet had ended 
very injudicioufly, if he had {topped before; for the ° 
reader would have remained unfatisfied in two-nex~ . 
ceflary points, viz. how he was nade known to 
Laertes, and what vengeance the chief families of 
the nation endeavoured to take againft the deftroyers 
oftheir fons; but this ftorm being once blown over, 
and all his fubjects who had taken arms being either 
vanquifhed or appeafed, the a€tion is compleated in 
all it’s parts, and confummates the Ody//ey. 

* It is with great judgment that , the poet paffes 
thus briefly over the ftory of Penelope ; he makes her 


‘impatience to hear the .hiftory of UAfes the pretended 


‘occafion of her concifenefs ; the true reafon is, he is 
unwilling to tire his reader by repeating what he 
already knows. It is likewiferemarkable, that Uh/fes 
does not begin his own adventures by a detail of his 
fufferings during the war of Troy; for this would 
have been foreign to the defign of the Ody/ey;' but 
with his failing from Trey to the Crcons, and enters 
dire@ily into the fubject of it. He likewife con- 
cludes an epitome of the whole Odyffey in the com- 


' pafs of one-and thirty lines; and purpofely contra@ts 


it, becaufe weare already acquainted with the whole 
relation. We learn from this recapitulation in Ho- . 
mer, that the fubjeét of the Odvfey is not alone'the, 
return of U#fés to his country, and his re-cltablifh- 
ment in it; but that it comprehends all his wan- 
derings and all his voyages; all that he faw, or 
fuffered in his return to it; ina word, all that he 
underwent after he fet fail from the fhores of Troy, 
Another advantage we reap from it is, that we fee 
the 


- y 
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‘The king alternate a dire tale relates, 

OF wars, of triumphs, and difaft’rous fates ; 

All he unfolds; his lift’ning (poufe’turns pale, 
With pleafing horror at the dreadful tale, ~ a 
Sleeplefs devouis each word ; and hears, how flain 
Cicans on Cicons fwell th’ enfanguin’d plain; / 
How tothe land of Lote unbleit he fails 3 ‘. 
And images the rills, and flow’ry vales! ~ 

How dath’d like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
(Not unreveng’d) and quaff"d the {pouting gore ; - 
How the loud ftorms in prifon bound, he fails 
From friendly 4/us with profp’rous gales ; 

Yer fate withfta ds! a fudden tempelt roars, 

And whirls him groaning trom his native fhores: 
How on the barb'rous Lefirigonian coatt, 

-By favage hands his fleet and friends he Jot; 
How fearce himfelf furviv’d: he paints the bow’r, 
The fpells of Circe, and.her magic pow’r ; 

His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To feek Tirefias in the vales of death ; 


cae LC 


NOTES. 
the order and train of the adventures of his hero, as 
they really happened, naturally and hiftorically: for 
in his relation of them in the poem, he ufes an arti- 
ficial order’; that is, he begins at the latter end, and 
finds an opportunity to infert all that precedes the 
‘opening of ‘his pocm_ by way of narration to the 
heacians : here he fets every event in it’s natural 
order, fo that with a glance of the eye we may dif- 
tinguifh what gives continuity fo the action, and 
_ what is comprehended in it. By this method we 
are able to feparate the time of the duration of the 
ation; for in reality the poem begins many years 
before the return of Uhfes; but Homer begins -his 


- ation but thirty five days before he lands in his own. 


country. In the courfe therefore of the Odyffey, Ho- 
mer gave us the artificial, here the natural order ; 


which is an eafe and affiftance to the memory of the |. 


seader. : ; ; 
* The ftory of thefe oxen is fully related, 1/6. 12. 


The crime of the companions of U/jes was facrilege,. 


they having deftroyed the herds facred to aGod. 
'Thefe herds were faid to be immortal for the fame 
seafon that a feleQ number of men in the army of 
Xerxes was, namely, becanfe upon the death of any 
one of their number, whether by war or ficknefs, 
another was immediatcly fubftituted into his room, 
fo that they nevcr amounted to more or lefs than 
ten thoufand. If we apply this picce of hiftory to 
the herds of Apslla, it excellently explains Homer’s. 

oetry: they are called immortal, becaufe upon the 
death of any one of the whole herd, another was 





How in the doleful manfions he furvey’d 

His royal mother, pale Axticlea's fhade; 

And friends in battle flain, heroic’ghofts! - 
Then how unhasrm’d he paft the Siren coafts, 
The juftling rocks where fierce Charybdisraves,. 
And howling Scylla whirls her thund’rous- wav 
The cave of death! How his companions flay * 


. The oxen facred to the God of day, 


Till Fovein wrath the rattling iempeft guides, 

And whelms th’ offenders in the roaring tides: . 
‘How ftruggling thro’ the furge, he reach’d the fhores: 
Of fair Ogygia, and Calypfo's bow’rs ; - 
‘Where the gay blooming nymph conttrain’d his itay, ¥: 
With fweet reluctant amorous delay ;, ~ 
And promis’d, vainly promis’d; to beftow 
Immortal life exempt from age and woe: 


| How fav’d from ftorms Pheacia’s coaft he trod,. 


By great Alcinous lronour’d asa God, . 

Who gave him laft his country to behold, 

With change of raiment, brafs, and heaps of gold. 
. - He 





NOTES. : 
brought into it’s place;. they are faid neither to in- 
creafe nor decay, becaufe they were always of a fixed: 
number, and continually fupplied upon a vacancy.. 
The reader will be apprized vf the heinoufnefs of 
the crime in killing thefe-oxen, from. an obfervation ~ 
of Bochart, p. 314. The Pheenicians and Egyptians 
fo fuperftitiouily abflained from the flefh of the ox, 


. that, asPorphyry affirms, they would fooner feed upon 


human flefh than that of fuch beafts. Wen tells us, 
that it was death among the Phrygians to kill a la- 
bouring ox; and Varro declares, that the flaughter- | 
ing of one of them was a capital offence among the , 
ancients. . We have been the more full upon this 
head, to fhew that Homer's fiction .is built upon a 
foundation of truth, and that he writes according to 
the religion of the ancients. > ; 

{ This isa circumftance that U/yffes ought by-no 
means to forget; for it-gives him an opportunity to 
pay an_ high compliment to his wife, by letting her 
know he preferred her perfon to that of Cabpfoa 
Goddefs: this is the reafon why he enlarges.upan it 
in five verfes; whereas he concludes molt of the 
‘other adventures in Jittle more than. one. But we 
may eafily believe tliat he was filent about the nature - 
of his converfation with that nymph; and indeed it 
would ‘have Ieffened the compliment, and perhaps 
his welcome home, if he had not been able to keep 
afecret ; he is very cautious in this refpeét; he en- 
larges upon the fondnefs of Calypfo for his perfon, 
but fupprefles, for a very obvious rcafon, the kind 
returns he made for her civilities, 
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He ended, finking into fleep, and fhares 
A {weet forgetfulnefs of all his cares 

Soon as foft flumber eas’d the.toils of day, 
Minerva ruthes thro’ th’ aereal way, 
And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 
Flame from the ocean o’er the eaftern hills: 
Up rofé Uhffes from the genial bed, 
And thus with thought mature the monarch faid. 

‘My queen, my confort! thro’ a length of years, - 

We drank the cup of forrow mix’d with tears, 
* Thou, for thy lord; while meth’ immortal pow’rs _ 
Detain’d relu€tant from my native Mores. 
Now, bleft again by heav’n, the queen difplay, 
And rule our palace with an equal fway: 
- Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, . 
‘To throng my empty’d folds, with gifts or fpoils. 


NOTE S. 
* WAffes, to avoid obfervation, leaves the city at the 
point of day, before the darknefs was quite difperfed ; 
this is the fuggeftion of his own wifdom, which is 
figured by Mimerva. 
This book ends.in the morning of the forty-firft 
‘day. There are but few verfes in the tranflation, 
more than in Homer: our heroic verfe conlifts but of 
tén fyllables, the Greet oftentimes of feventeen. We 





But now I hafte to blefs Laertes’ eyes 


- With fight of his Vhffes ere he dies ; 


The good old man to wafting woes a prey, 

Weeps a fad life in folitude away. , 
But hear, tho’ wife! this morning fhall unfold 
‘Fhe deathful f{cene, on heroes, heroes roll’d ; 
Thou with thy maid within the palace ftay,. 
From all the fcene ‘of tumult far-away ! 

He {poke, and fheath’d in aims, incefYant flies 
To wake his fon ; and bid his friends arife. 
Toarms! aloud he cries: his friends obey, 
With gliti’ring arms their manly limbs array, 
And pafs the city gate; Uly/fes leads the way. 
Now flames the rofy dawn, but Pallas fhrouds* 
The latent warriors in a veil of clouds. 





NOTES. 
therefore write with the difadvantage of feven fy]- 
lables, which makes it generally impoffible to com~ 
prehend the fenfe of one line in Hlomer within the 

_ compafs of one line in a tranflation, with any tolera- 
ble beauty; but in fome parts, where the fubjec&t 
feemed: to hang heavy, this has been attempted, and 
wé truft with fuccefs, 
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The TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK of the ODYSSEY.* 





ARGUMENT. 





The fouls of the fuitors are condutted by Mercury to the infernal foades. Ulyffes in the country goes to the retire- 
ment of bis father Laertes ; he finds him bufied in his garden all alone : the manner of bis difcovery to him is 
beautifully defcribed. They return together to his lodge, and the king is acknowledged by Dolius and the fervants. 
The Ithacenfians, kd by Eupithes the father of Antinous, rife againf? Ulyiles, who gives them battle, in 


which Eupithes is killed by Laertes: and the goddefs Pallas wakes a lafling peace between 


_jeéis, which concludes the Ody ffey. . 


lyffes and his fub- 





YLLENIUS now to Pluto's dreary reign 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train! 
The golden wand, that caufes fleep to fly, 
Or in foft flumber feals the wakeful eye, 


NOTE S, 

* It has been already proved, that this book is 
the genuine work of Homer ; but perhaps the reader 
may not be difpleafed to fee the reafons why it was 
qojedted by fo great a critic as Ariftarchus : we fhall 
thercfore lay them before him from Didymus and 
Spondanui. Arifiarchus affirms, that this is the only 
place in Homer where Mercury perfurms the office 
of condu@ing the fouls of the dead; that this is the 
only paffage where he is called Cyllenius ; that the 
ceremony of his guiding the fouls is contrary to 
ether deferiptions of Homer, where they all defcend 
without a guide into the manfions of the dead, even 
before the funeral rites; and that it is abfind to 
imagine a white rock in thefe kingdoms of darknefs, 
és. Vo which Dédymus thus replies: If a fingle 
- mention of any incident in Homer were a reafon for 
it’s objeQion, abundance of pallages mutt be re- 
jected. He adds, that although the fouls of the 
dead defecnd without a guide in other places, this 
hinders not but they may dcfeend with ones; for they 


| ‘That drives the ghofts to realms of night or day, 


Points out the long, uncomfortable way., 
Trembling the fpeétres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow fcreams, along the deep defcent. 

: As 





NOT & S. 
are in other places only faid in general to defcend, 
whereas here the manner of their defcent is particu- 
larized. Neither is it any objeCtion againft this . 
book, to fay that it is contrary to the manner of 
Homer to defcribe the thades of the dead, received 
immediately into the ftate of Achilles, Agamemnon, 
&c. before the performance of their funeral cere, 


“monies; this is a favour granted by Mercury to 


‘Unffes, who was defcended from that Deity, he 
being the father of Areifivs, and conlequently preat 
grandfather to Uhffes. It was the opinion of the 
ancients, that the thades of the decealed could vifit 
the earth before the obfequics were finifhed, but 
not afterwards ; this ts evident from the words of 
Patrocius in the 23d book of the fad: 
« ——— To the further fhore, 

When once we pafs, the foul returns no more.” 
It is therefore out of favour to Ubffes, that Mercury , 
Yntroduces thefe fhades into the region were Agamem- 
non velided, before the funeral ceremonies, that the 
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As in the cavern of fome rifted den, 

. Where flock no&urnal bats, and birds obfcene ; 
Clufter’d they hang, till at fome fudden. fhock, 
‘They move, and murmurs run through all the rock: 
So cow’ring fled the fable heaps of ghofts, 
And. fuch a {cream fill’d all the difmal coafts. . 
And now they reach’d the Zarth’s remoteft ends, 
And now the gates where ev’ning So! defcends, 
And Leucas’ rock, and Ocean’s utmoft {treams, * 
And now pervade the dufky land of Dreams, 
And reft at laft, where fouls unbodied dwell 
In ever-flow’ring meads of Afphodel. 

The empty forms of men inhabit there, 
Impaffive femblance, images-of air ! 





‘ NOTES. ; 
might not return to earth and difquiet Uj/es. But 
there may be a ftronger objeGtion made againtt the. 
former part of this book; namely, this is an epifode 
which has no relation to the principal fubjeét, and 
that we may retrench it without deftroying any part 
of the action effential to the Odfféy. But it may be 
anfwered, that though it makes no part of the prin- 
cipal aétion, yet it has a fufficiént conneétion with it: 
it is the fequel of the death of the fuitors, and con- 
fequently the principal aétion is the caufe of it ; it is 
drawn and deduced trom it, and Homer makes a very, 
happy ufe of it to adorn and-diverfify his poem, 
with the hiftory of what happened before Trey, 
after the conclufion of the Jad; and in particular 
with the death of Achilles, and with a defcription 
of his funeral ceremonies. : 

# This defcription of the defcent into hell is more 
particular than that in the XIth Odyfey; and each 
particular is well fuited to the fubjeét; the defcent 
is fabled to be by the ocean, becaufe the fun feems to 
defcend through it.into night or the region of dark- 
nefs, in the weftern parts of heaven. AM4Zilton fables 
the fun to rife through the gates of light, after the 
manner of the ancients. 

« —.—— Till morn, 

«© Wak’d by the circling hours, with rofy hand 

“ Unbarr’d the gates of light ——” : 
The circumftance hikewife of going through the re- 
gion of dreans is well chofen; dreams are the atten- 
dants of fleep, the brother of death 5 they come by 
night, and are therefore well imagined to have re- 
Jation to the kingdom of death, and to be introduc- 
tory to it. The only circumilance liable to objec- 
tion is, the Leneadian, or white rock, which Ariftar- 
chus thought improperly piaced in the road, tu the 
realms of darknefs ; but (replies Euftathius) this is 
only meant of a rock flanding on the extremities of 
the earth, orarock on which the laft rays of the fun 


Nought elfé are all that fhin’d om earth before ; 

Ajax, and great Achilles are no more!” 

Yet ftill a mafter ghoft, the reft he aw’d, 

The reft ador’d him, tow’ring as he trod ; 

Sul at his fide is Ne/tor’s fon furvey’d, 

And lov’d Patroclus ftill attends his fhade. 
New as they were to that infernal fhore, 

The fuitors flopp’d, and gaz'd the hero o’er. 

When, moving flow, the regal form they view’d 

Of great Hérides: him in pomp purfu’d 

And folemn fadnefs thro’ the gloom of hell, 

The trdin of thofe who by Agy/thus fell. 

O mighty chief! (Peldes thus began) + 

onour'd by Jove above the lot of man! 















King 





NOTTS. 
fall. Dacier imagines, that there isa further mean- 
‘ing in the expreffion: ‘¢ There is an ifland over 
againtt Acarnania, on the welt of Lthaca, called 
Leucas, from a white rock ftanding in it; this rock 
was famous in antiquity, becaufe lovers in defpair 
threw themfelves from the top of it into the ocean; 
it was ‘called rhe Lover's leap, and being thus remark-- + 
able for’ the deaths of numbers of people, Homer 
places it here.” ‘This is no ill explanation; for a 
rock may well be feigned to fland at the entrance of 
the regions of death, by which fo many perfons had 
entered into it. Ovid in his £pifiles mentions this 
Leucadian rock. ; 


“c 





O you that love in vain, 

«* Fly hence, and feek the far Leucadian main: 

«« There ftands a rock from whofeimpending fleep, 
« Apollo's fane furveys the rolling deep ; 

« There injur’d lovers, leaping from above, 

« Their flames extinguifh, and forget to love.” 


+ This appears to be introduced fomewhat un- 
naturally: Achilles had now bcen dead about ten . 
years, and Agamemnon almoft as long: it can there- 
fore fearce be reconciled to probability, to imagine 
that they fhould not have met before this time, and 
mutually have fatisfied their curiofities, by relating 
their feveral {tcries at fome interview.—-The fhades 
of the fuitors, (obferves Ducivr) when they are fum- 
moned by Mercury out of the palace of Uafes, emit 
a feeble, plaintive, inarticulate found. “Whereas 
Agamemnon and the fhades that have long been in the 
{tate of the dead tpeak articulately. But why thould 
we fuppofe with Daciwr, that thefe fhades of the 
fuitors have loft the faculty of {peaking ? We rather 
imagine, that the founds they uttered were figns of 
complaint and difcontent, and procceded not from 
an inability to fpeak. After Parroclus was flain, 
he appears to Achilles, and (peaks very articulately to 

him; 





€28 Tae WORKS 
King of a hundyed kings! to whom refign’d - 
The ftrongelt, bravelt, greateft of mankind. | 
Com’it thou the firft, to view this dreary ftate? 
And was the nobleft the firft mark of fate? 
Condemn’d to pay the great arrear fo focn, 
The lot, which all lament, and none can fhun; 
Oh! better hadtt thou funk in Trejan ground, 
With all thy full-blown honours cover’d round! 
‘Then gratciul Greece with ftreaming eyes might 
raifs , : 

Hiftoric marbles to record thy praife: . 
‘Thy praife cternal on the faithful ftone 
Wad with tranfinillive glories grac‘d thy fon. 
But heavier fates were deltin’d to attend: 
What man is happy, till he-knows his end ? 

© fon of Peleus! greater than mankind ! 
(Vbus dgamemnon’s kingly thade rejcin’d) 
Thrice happy thou! to prefs the martial plain 
Midit heaps of heroes in thy quarrel flatn: 
in clouds of fmoke, rais’d by the noble fray, 
Great,-and terrific ev'n in death you lay,* | : 
And deluges of blood flow’d round you ev’ry way. 





eo NOTES. 
him; yet to exprefs his forrow at his departure he 
-adts like the fuitors: for Achilles 

“« Like a thin fmoke beholds the fpirit fly, 

« And hears.a feeble, lamentable cry.” 

Dacier conjeCtures, that the power of f{peech -ceafes 
in the dead, till they are admitted into a {late of reft ; 
but Pa/roclus. is an inftance to the. contrary in the 
Lliad,, and eee in the Odffey, for they both {peak 
before their funeral rites are performed, and confe- 
quently before they enter into a ftate of repofe 
amongft the fhades of the happy- : 

# here is a very peculiar beauty in the verfifica- 
tion of Homer in this place. The words in the 
original fet the largenefs of the body of Achilles 
diretched out upon the ground full before our eyes ; 
we fee him as it were in the defcription; fo that the 
mind has time to dwell upon it, and admire the ex- 
tent of the limbs of that kero. ; 

+ This delcription furnifhed Arifarchus. with 
another objection to this book: he thought it im- 
probable that the appearance of Thetis and her fea- 
nymphs fhould terrify the whole Grecian army ; 
they fay in anfwer, that all the occan was in a great 
commotion as Thetis afcended. This uproar oc- 
cafioned their fear; the Greeks were ignorant ‘of the 
caufe of it, and confequently apprehended fome 
dreadful event; this is evident, for Meffor appeafes 
théir confternation by unfolding the reafon of the 
tumult, and fhewing them that it was occafioned 
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‘Nor ceas’d the ftrife, till Fove himfelf oppos'd,. 
And all in tempelts the dire evening clos’d. 
Then to the fleet we-bore thy honour’d load, 


; And decent on the funeral bed beflow’d. a 
. Then unguents {weet and tepid ftreams we fhed; 2 


Tears flow’d from ev’ry eye, and o’er the dead 
Each clipt the curling honours of his head. 
‘Struck at the news, thy azure mother came; oe 
The fea-green fifters waited on the dame’: ~ : 
A voice of loud lament thro’ all the main 

Was heard, and terror feiz’d the Grecian train :+ 
Back to theirfhips the frighted hoft had fled; 

But Neftor fpoke, they liften’d, and obey’d. 

(From old éxperience Nefor’s counfel {prings, 
And long vicifitudes of human thirgs.) . 
«© Rorbear your flight: fair Thetis from the main 

“© To mourn Achilles leads her azure train.” 

Around thee fland the daughters of the deep, 

Robe thee in heaveniy vefts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the Mu/es, with alternate ftrain, t 
In ever-confecrating verfe, complain. 


‘Each 





NOTE S. ' 
by the afcent of Thetis. The reader has undoubted. 
ly obferved how excellently Homer fuftains his cha- 
raters; Neffor is the wifeft man; both inthe Ihad. 
and Odyfzy: he has the experience of a very great 
age, and may therefore be fupp fed to be acquainted * 
with all rhe moit uncommon appearances in nature: 
the poet -accordingly defcribes him as the only per- 
fon not-afraid in the Grecian army} there were 
others undoubtedly as brave as. Né/for, but no one 
fo wife; his intrepidity is therefore to be imputed 
to his wifdom, not bravery, and this furnifhes us 
with an excellent moral; that ignorance is ,ufually 
the fource of fear. The Sataeies of Achilles is no 
lefs happily fupported; the fame love of glory is 
vifible mn all he fpeaks, that diftinguifhes his cha- 
radter through the Jad: he ftill prefers a thort life 
with fame, before old age without it. The fenti- 
ment is truly heroic; difhonour is worfe than death, 
the happinefs or milery of which is not to be mea- 
fured by timé, but glory ; long life is but lengthened 
mortality, and they who live the longeft have but the 
{mall privilege of creeping mort leifurely than others 
to their graves. ss 

t It is impoffible not to be ftruck with the noble 
fictions of Posies in honour of Achilles every cir- 
cumftance is great. A whole army is intears; the 
Mufes celebrate his glory ; a Goddefs and her 
nymphs ennoble it with their prefence and lamenta- 
tions. At the funcral-of.other heroes, women and 

2 captives 
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Each warlike Greek the moving mufic hears, 

And iron hearted heroes melt in tears. ~- : 
“Till fev’nteen nights, and fev’nteen days return’d, —- 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn’d. ; 
’ "6 tlames we give thee, the fuccceding day, 

“And fatted fheep and fable oxen flay; 

\What oils and honey blaze th’ augmented fires, 
“And like a God adern’d,,thy earthly part ex- 
ires. : 
iinnumiherd warriors round the burning pyle 

jUrge the fleet courfer’s or the racer’s toil; 
"Thick clouds of duft o’er all the circle rife, 
_And the mix’d clamour thunders in the fkies, 
‘Soon as abforpt in all-embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal cf thy mighty name, 
"We then colle& thy {nowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents ina golden vafe, 
(The vale to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 

And Midean’s art enrich'd the fculptur’d gold) 
“There we thy relics, great Achilles! blend * 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend: 

In the fame urn a fep’rate {pace contains’ 
Thy next belov?d, Antilochus’ remains. 

Now all the fons of warlike Greece furround 
Thy deftin’d tomb, and cafta mighty mound ; 
‘High on the fhore the growing hill we raife, 
‘That wide th’ extended Helle/pont furveys 5 


eo NOTES. 
captives are the mourners; here the Adujfes perfonally 
appear. Heaven and earth, men and gods intereft 
themfelves in the obfequies of fo great an hero! Yet 
from this place Arifarchus draws.an argument for 
rejecting this book: Homer (fays he) no where clfe 
gives the number of the nine Adufes, infinuating that 
‘their number was not fixed in his age; but omer 
frequently invokes the M@ufes, why then fhould he 
be ignorant of the number? and if not ignorant of 
it, why might he not mention it? Arifarchus fur- 
ther adds, that it is abfurd to imagine the body of 
Achilles could be preferved feventeen days without 
burial ; bue this may be afcribed to the, power of 
Thetis, whogmay calily be fuppofed to preferve it. 
Belides, why might not the body be embalmed? 
and then there will be no-occafion for a miracle, and 
the interpofition of a Goddefs: we muft remember 
what fhe did to the body of Pafrocles in the Mad. 
' * This is agreeable to the requeft made to “Achil- 
des by the gholt of Patroclus, in the liad: : 
«Hear then! and asin fate and love we join, 
. “ Ah foffer that my.bones may reft with thine! 
«That golden urn thy Goddefs mother gave, 
“| May mix our afhes in one common graye 


No. 38. 


- Where all, fromi-age to age who pals the coaft, 


May point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghoft. 
Thetis herfelf to all our peers proclaims ~ 
Heroic prizes and unequal games; . 

The Gods affented ; and around thee lay - 

Rich fpoils and gifts that blaz’d againtt the day. 
Oft have I feen with folemn fun’ral games 
Heroes and kings committed to the flames ; 
But ftrength of youth, or valour’of the brave 
‘With nobler conteft ne’er renown’d a gra.c, 
Such were the games by azure Thetis giv’n, 
And fuch thy honours, O belov’d of heav’n ! 
Dear to mankind thy fame furvives, nor fades. 
It’s bloom eternal in the Stygtan fhades. 


\ 


4 But what to me avail my honours gone, 


Succefsful toils,,and battles bravely won? 
Doom’'d by ftern Fsve, at home to end my life, 
By curft Agy/thus, and a faithlefs wife! 

Thus they ; while Hermes o’er the dreary plain 
Led the fad numbers by U//fes flain. : 
Oneach majeftic form they caft a view, 
And tim’rous pafs’d, and awfully withdrew. 
But Agamemnon, thro’ the gloomy fhade,t 
His ancient holt Amphimedon furvey'd; — - 
Son of A@lanthius! (he began) O fay! 

What caufe compell’d fo many, and fo gay, 
Totread the downward, melancholy way ? 


Say, 





NOTES. 

It is*likewife afferted by Homer, that the bones of 
Antilochus were repofited in the fame urn with thofe 
of Patroclus and Achilles; where then is the peculiar 
honour paid to Patroclus, if Antilochus was partaker 
of it? The difference is, the bones of Achilles and 
Patroclus were mixed in the urn, thofe of Aitilochus 
lay feparately. Homer adds, that the whole army 
raifed a monument to Achilles; this is done ac- 
‘cording to his own injunctions in the Jéad, for 
{peaking of the tomb of Patroclus, he thus pro- 
ceeds : 

“ Mean-time ere&t the tomb with pious hands, 

« A common ftru€ture on the humble fands ; 

“ Hereafter Greece fome nobler work may raife, 

«: And late pofterity record our praife.”” . 

Achilles means, that when he ts dead the Greeks 
fhould raife one common monument to himfelf and 
Patroclus, which we fee here effeted, 

+ An objection has been raifed againft this pafige, 
and it has been thonght an abfurdity that Agamemnon 
fhould be the guelt of lmphimedan, and not of Cafes, 
when he came to mnuke an add -efs to him, and was 
within his territories. Drdymus anfwers, that this 
conduct in Agamemnsa was occalioned by the refutat 
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Say, could one city yield a troop fo fair? 
Were all thefe partners of one native air? 
Or did the’ sage of ftormy Neptune fweep 
Your liyes at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 
Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruel barids, ‘ 
Drench with your blood your pillag’d country’s 
fands? en 
Or well-defending fome beleaguer’d wall, 
Say, for the public did ye greatly fall? 
Inform thy gueft; for fuch I was of yore 
When our triumphant navies touch’d your fhore ; 
. Forc’d along month the wintry feas to bear, * 
To move the great Uif/es to the war. ; 
O king of men! I faithful fhall relate 
. (Reply’d Amphimedon) our haplefs fate, 
Ulyffes abfent, our ambitious aim * 
With rival loves purfu’d his royal dame ; 
Her coy. referve, and prudence mix’d with pride, 
Our common fuit nor granted, nor deny’d; 
But clofe with inward hate our death defign’d; 
Vers’d in all arts of wily womankind. 
Her hand, laborious, in delution, fpread 
A fpacious loom, and mix’d the various thread ; 
Ye peers (Ihe cry’d) who prefs to gain my heart 
Where dead UAfes claims no more a part, 
Yet a fhort fpace, your rival fuic fufpend, 
“Fill this funereal web_my labours ends: 


NO T E Se 
of Ubfes to affift in the war of Trey: Agamemnon re- 
fented his denial, and went to the houle of dmphi- 
aned gH. 

* It is not obvious why U4 ffs, who was a per- 
fon. of the greatch bravery, fhould be unwilling to 
engage in fuch an action of glory, as the war of 
J roy was it becaufe he forefaw that it would be a 
work of danger, or was he diffatisfied in- the ground 
of it, which was only to revenge the rape of Le/en, 
and nothing but a private injury? The former is a 
reafon unworthy of his heroic character, the latter is 
po more than a conjecture. It may poflibly be a 
truer reafon, than he was unwilling to forfake his 
wife, of whom he was very’ fond, and whom he 
newly had married; but then it miuit be allowed, 
that he prefers his love to his glory. “Phe manner 
how he was drawn to engage in the war of Troy was 
as follows: UAfes, to deliver himfelf from the’ 
importunitics of his friends to aflilt dgamenmen, 
pretended madnels, and yoked two animals of a dif- 
ferent Kind to a plough, and began to work with 
them; Palwnades, who fufpe&ed the impotlure, 
took his fon Telemachus, an infant, and laid him in 
the furrow before the plow ; Uhffes turned: afide not 
to hurt his child, and this difcoycred the inipolition. 


Ceafe, till te good. Laertes I bequeath. 

Atatk of grief, his ornaments of death = 

Left, when the fates his royal afhes claim,. 

The Grecian ratrons taint my {potlefs fame; 

Should he, long honour’d with fupreme command; 

Want the laft duties of a daughter’s hand.. : 
The fition pleas’d: our gen’rous train. complies,. 

Nor fraud miftrufts in virtue’s fair difguife. 

The work fhe ply’d; but ftudious of delay, 

Each following night revers’d the toils of day. 

Unheard, unfeen, three years her arts prevail 3 

The fourth, her maid reveal’d th’ amazing tale, 

And fbhow’d,.as unperceiv’d we took our {tand, 

The backward labours of her faithlefs hand, 

Forc’d, fhe compleats it ; and before us lay 

The mingled web, whofe gold and filver ray 

Difplay’d the radiance of the night and day. 
Juft as fhe finifh’d her iluftrious toil,. 

1 fortune led Uiyffes to our ifle. 

Far in a lonely nook, befide the fea, 

Atan old fwineherd’s rural lodge he Jay = 

‘Thither-his fon from fandy Py/ repairs,. 

- And f{pecdy lands, and fecretly confers. 

} Chey plan our future ruin, and refort 

Confed’rate to the city and the court. 

Firft came the fon ; the father next fucceeds, 

Clad Jike a beggar, whom. Lumzus leads ; 





























Propt 
NOTES, 

Arifiotle takes notice of the great judgment of Homer 
in fuppreffing this incident concerning Uhffes, it 
being unworthy of the bravery of an hero: he is 
‘proving, chap. 8, of his poetics, that all the actions 
of an hero’s life are not to be inferted in an epic 
.poem, for the aGtions of the fame:man are fo many 
and different, that we can never reduce them to 
unity: for this reafon Homer mentions -not all the 
adventures of U/y/es, but only fuch as have relation 
te the fubjec&t of the Ody; he knew that this 
counterfeit madnefé had no conncétion either in truth 
or probability with the fubject of his poem, and 
therefore he forbecars the mention of it. The rea~ 
der will. underftand the meaning of Arifotle, if he: 
confiders that the fubje&t of the Od/ey is the tory 
of a perfon who fullers great calamities in the return, 
to his country, before he eftablifhes himfelf in his 
dominions: now the counterfeited. madhnefs of 
Uhges has no connection with thele fufferings, and: 
confequently is judicionfly omitted by Homer as 
foreign to the defign of the poem, and contrary to. 
the unity of the aétion, A dgtail of all the adven- 
P tures of an hero's life is the province of hiflory 3 the: 
.relation of one fingle, great, and furprizing aQion: 
is the fubje& of epic poctry. 
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Propt on a flaff, deform’d with age and care, 
-And hung with rags, that flatter’ in the air. 
Who could Uses in that form behold? 
Scorn’d by the young, forgotten by the old, 
Til-us‘d by all! to ev’ry wrong refign’d, © 
_ Patient he fuffer’d with a conftant mind. 

But when, arifing in his wrath t’obey 
The will of ove; he gave the vengeance way ; 
The fcatter’d arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treafur’d in a private room: © 
Then, to her fuiters bade his queen propofe 
The archer’s firife: the fource of future woes, 
And omen of our death! In vain we drew 
‘The twanging ftring, and try’d the ftubborn yew 3 
To none it yields but great 175/725" hands 5 
In vain we threat; Lefenechus commands: 
‘The bow he fnatch’d, and in an inftant bent ; 
Thro’ ev’ry ring the victor arrew went. 
Fierce on the threfhold then in arms he ftood ; | 









Pour'd forth the darts, that thirited for our blood, , 
And frown’d before us, dreadful as aGod! : 
Firft bleeds 4utinous : thick the fhafts refound; 

And heaps on heaps the wretches ftrow the ground ; 
‘This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; 

Some God affifled, and unmann’d us all: 


a 


NO FE S. 
* Tt will not be improper here to particularize 
from whence antiquity raifed the fitions concerning 
- hell, and the nature of it. Pluto was the firft that 
: introduced the sites of fepuiture, and other ceremo- 
nies beftowed on the dead: this is the reafon why 
the ancients imagined him to be the king of the 
dead. Rhadamanthus is {aid to have been the mofl 
juft man in the world, he fevercly punifhed robbers 
and other notorious offenders, and from his fingular 
reputation for integrity was feigned to be the judge 
of the good and bad after death ; and for the fame 
reafon Minos was joined with him in the fame dig- 
nity. 
Orpheis from the Agyptians: it was Orpheus who 
introduced the opinion of the pains of the damned, 
and of the Ehjfian fields, and taught that the fouls 
of the dead were condu€ted by Mercury into the in- 
fernal manfions. Homer feigns that AZercury leads 
the fhades of the dead by the ocean, the Leucadian 
rock, and the gates of the fin. All thefe fables are 
of Algyptian extradt; by the otcan, Hanmer means 
Nilus + by the gates of the fun, he means J7eliapelis, 
a city facred to the fun; the meadow into which 
the fhades are conducted, denotes the pleafant mea- 
dows full of canes adjoining to Ademphis; and the 
dead are feigned to. relide there, becaufe it was the 
general burial place amonglt the Afgvptians.  DPlu- 


Homer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus,” 


| Ignoblecries precede the dying groans ; 
And batter’d brains and blood befinear the ftones. 


Thus, great Artides! thus Uhffes drove 
The fhades thou feeft, from-yon fair realms above. 
Our mangled bodies now deform’d with gore, 


Cold and negleéted, fpread the marble floor. 
No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to fhed 


O’er the pale corfe! the honours of the dead. 
Oh bleft Ub/fes (thus the king expreft 

His fudden rapture) in thy confort bleft ! 

Not more thy wifdom, than her virtue, fhin’d ; 

Not more thy patience, than her conftant mind, 

Icarius’ daughter, glory of the paft, - 

And model to the future age, fhall lafb: 

The Gods, to honour her fair fame, fhall raife 

(Their great reward) a poet inher praife. 

Not fuch, oh Yyndarus! thy daughter’s deed, 

By whofe dire hand her king and’ hufband bled: 

Her fhalt the mufe to infamy prolong, 

Example dread! and theme of tragic fong! 

The gen’ral fex fhall fuffer in her fname, 

And ev’n the beft that bears a woman’s name. 
Thus in the regions of eternal fhade * 


Confers’d the mournful phantoms of the dead. 
: While 





NOTE Ss. 
tarch in his treatife of J/is and O/yris agrees with this 
account of the extra@tion of thefe fables from -Figvpt, 
and mentions at Memphis the gates of lamentation 
and oblivion, that is, of Lethe, and Cocytus ; which 
being opened at the burial of the dead, gave a dole- 
fuland groaning found. From hence they are thus 
defcribed by Homer in the tenth Odyffey : 

« And where flow rolling from the Stygian bed 
“ Cocytus’ lamentable waters fpread, 
« Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake,, 
«« And mingling ftreams eternal murmurs make.” 
Thefe obfervations give light to moft of Homer's 
fiGtions concerning hell, and fhew that his poetry is 
built upon the cultom of antiquity. —AdZacrabins ex- 
plains all thefe particulars after a different manner: 
his folution fippofes a Nate of pre-exiflence of the 
foul: « If(fays that author) to die, be the fame as 
to go to the infernal regions 5 to enjoy the fupernal,, 
is then to live; and therefore before philofophy pre- 
vailed, the bodyitfelf was fuppofed to be the infernal 
receptacle of the foul, into which fhe defeended as 
into a prifon, from above; this was thought the fe- 
pulehre of the foul, and the cave of Pluto. The 
river of oblivion denotes the error of the foul, which 
forgets the majefly of the former late fhe enjoyed 
before fhe entered the body; Phiegethan, the ardor 
of our defires, and flames of anger 5 Acheron all our 
2 words 
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Then to his train he gives his {pear and fhield ; 

4 The houfe they enter, and he feeks the field; 
Thro’ rows of fhade with various frutage crown’d, 
And labour’d fcenes of richeft verdure round. 

1 Nor aged Do/ius, nor his fons were there, 

Nor fervants, abfent on anothercare; . . 

To fearch the woods for fets of flow’ry thorn, 

Their orchard-bounds to ftrengthen and adorn. 

But all alone the hoary king he found ; 

His habit coarfe, but warmly wrapt around ; 

His head; that bow’d with many a penfive care, 

Fenc’d with a doublecap of goatfkin hair: 

j His bufkins old, in former fervice torn, 

But well repair’d: and gloves againft, the thorn.t 

In this array the kingly gard’ner {tood, ¢ 

} And clear’d a plant, encumber'd ‘with it’s wood. 

Beneath a neighb’ring tree, the chief divine. 

-Gaz’d o’er his fire, retracing ev'ry line, 

The ruins of himfelf! now worn away 

With age, yet {till majeftic in decay ! 


While from the town, U//fes, and his band, 
Patt to Laertes’ cultivated land. 
The ground himfelfhad purchas’d with his pain, 
And fabour made the rugged foil a plain.* 
There flood his manfion of- the rural fort, 
With ufeful buildings round the lowly court: 
Where the few fervants that divide his care, 
Took their laborious reft, and homely fare 5 
And one Sici/tun matron, old and fage, 
With conftant duty tends his drooping age. 

Here new arriving, to his ruftic band. 
And martial fon, Usfes gave command, 
Enter the houfe, and of the briftly Fwine 
Select the largeft to the pow’rs divine. 
Alone, and unattended, let me try 
If yet L fare the old man’s memory: 
If thofe dim eyes can yet Uhffesknow, ~~ a 
(Their light and deareft object long ago) ae 
Now chang’d with time, with abfence, and with 

woe? J 













Sudden 
NOTES, ae 
duftry, as an inftance of it; though the latter is 
more fuitable to the chara&ter of a king.’ 

t+ Cafaubon in his remarks upon Arheneeus, lib. 12, 
cap. 2, affirms, that anciently neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans ever wore any covering on their hands, 
which are now ufed fo univerfally, that they ‘are 
worn by the meaneft people ; but this place is ah 
inftance of Cafaubon’s miftake. It is true, Xenophor 
gives this practice as an argument of the luxury and 
delicacy of the Perfians, who fuffercd no part of the 
body to be expofed to the air, but wore “ gloves upon 
their hands, -and coverings on their very fingers.’ 
Pliny the younger mentions the fame cuftom amongtft 
the Romans. ‘This then is the difference ; the Per- 
Jians wore thefe hand-coverings out of effeminacy 
and delicacy: whereas in Greece they were ufed 
only ott of neceifity, as a defénce in rural labour; 
as appears from Lattis they being never men- 
tioned upon any other occafion, either in the Jad or 
Odyffey. 

{ This is the firft appearance of Laertes, he is the 
very picture of melancholy, his drefs, his employ, 
and folitary life all difeover a fixed forrow and con- 
tempt of the world. It has been _a difpute whether 
we are to afcribe this retreat of Laertes toa mean- 
nefs of fpirit, who forfakes his flation, and is un- 
equal to adverfity ; or to wifdom, anda noble ne- 
gleét of the pomp and fplendor of the world, by 
which he prefers a little rural retreat to all the mag- 
nificence of a palace, and a fall garden to all the 
dominions of a king. Plutarch feverely cenfures 

his 


“ NOTES. 
words and ations that bring us into forrows ; fo 
likewife, S¢yx implies our hatred, Cocytus our grief 
and lamentation. Thus alfo the punithments in 
hell are verified upon earth: the vulture which 
preys upon the liver of Z7tyus, is the fling of a 
guilty confcience; the ambitious man is the Sv/;- 
phus, who is eternally afpiring, and yet always dif- 
appointed; the avaritious man is the Tantalus who 
ftarves amidft his plenty, &%c.” By joining thefe 
two interpretations together, we have at once the 
double pleafure of a beautiful fable and inftruc- 
tive moral; from the whole we may colleét, that 
although the ancients were ignorant of the true na- 
ture of a future fate, yet they believed it, and expec- 
ted there would be punifhments and rewards in it. 
This note is of ufe to explain feveral paffages in the 
eleventh Ody/fey. 

* Thefe words in the Greek, may be conftrued to 
fignify that Laertes had purchafed this place of re- 
_tirement by his labour and induftry: but probably 
Homer intends to exprefs an allotment or portion of 
ground which was afligned Laertes by the public, as 
a reward for his heroic Jabours in war, and bravery 
in conquering his enemies,. like that mentioncd in 
the [liad : 
« The Lycians grant a chofen fpace of ground, 
«« With woods, with vineyards, and with harvefts 
“ crown'd.” 
It may either be fo, or Homer intending folely to 
paint the laborious life of. Laertes, added this cir- 
cumf{tance of his increafing his rural cell by his in- 
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Sudden his eyes releas’d their wat’ry flore ; Great is thy fkill, oh father! great thy toil, 
, The much-enduring man could bear no more. Thy careful hand is ftampt on all the foil, 
‘Doubtful he ftood, if inftant to embrace § Thy fquadron vineyards well thy art declare, 
Fis aged limbs, to kifs his rev’rend face, The olive green, blue fig, and pendant pear ; 
With eager tranfport to difclofe the whole, And not one empty fpor efcapes thy care. 
And pour at once the torrent of his foul? On ev’ry plant and tree thy cares are fhewn, 
Not fo: his judgment takes the winding way * Nothing negleCted, but thyfelf alone. 
‘Of-queftion diftant, and of foft effay, Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 
More gentle methods on weak age employs, Age fo advanc’d may fome indulgence claim. 
“And moves the forrows to enhance the joys. Nor for thy floth, I deem thy lord unkind ; 
Then to his fire with beating heart he moves, Nor fpeaks thy form a mean or fervile mind : 
And with a tender pleafantry reproves: { read a monarch in that princely air, + 
Who digging round the plant ftill hangs his head, ff The fame thy afpect, if the fame thy care; 
Nor aught remits the work, while thus he faid. 
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NOTE 8. ; 
Tully in his retirement at Tufeulum, ufed to write 
to his friends, that he there led the life of Laertes: 
and Tully was too fenfible of his own worth, to 
fpeak any thing to the difparagement of it. 


x NOTES. 
his conduét: “ A perfon (obferves that writer) who 
waftes his age in his bed, or in trivial affairs, makes 
himfelf an objeét of contempt, as Homer teaches by 
the examples of Neftor and -Laertes: Nefior, by en- 
gaging in the war of Tray, obtained the utmoft vene- * It has been objected, that Usfes here acts 

ration; while Zaertes, who abandoned himfelf to 4 contrary to filial piety, and permits a tender father 

folitude, was defpifed univerfally.” We are un- { to continue in his forrows, when it was in his power 

willing to fubfcribe to this obfervation, being of | immediately to make him happy, by a difcovery of 
opinion that the filent virtues of a good man in foli- | his perfon ; they likewife condemn the words which 

tude are more amiable than all the noify honours of | Homer puts in the mouth of Uhjes. It mutt be 

aétive life. The piéture of Laertes is undoubtedly | allowed, that thofe words are frequently ufed by the 

drawn very naturally ; a tender father is affli€ted for | poet in a bad fenfe, and fignify heart-wounding, or 

the lofs of a brave and beloved fon; this bitter in- | reproachfil words; but here they are not fo to be. 
gredient gives a difrelith to all the vanities of life ; underftood; they only imply, that Ulyffes blamed 
he is deprived of an objeét that he valued above the | Laertes out of tenderne/s for taking no more care of his 

world, he therefore negleéts it as having nothing | perfor. This is not a reproach, but the language of 
worthy of his cares, and abandons it for privacy and fondnefs and affection: or perhaps the poct meant 

tranquillity. Menedemus in Terence is the very copy | to exprefs that this inquiry raifed images of forrow 

of Laertes in Homer; an inftance that he thought } in the foul of Laertes, and wounded his heart by nam- 

Homer's an exaét reprefentation of human nature; ing the loft Uhjfes. Hujftathius folves the former 

and the applaufe with which that comedy was re- | objection by faying that UA/fes delayed the difcovery, 

ceived, fhews that all Rome was of the fame judg- | left the fuddennefs of joy fhould prove fatal to Laer 

ment. Sorrow loves to he alone, rather feeks for | ¢es. But Homer uniloubtedly paints according to 

amufements than bufinefs and glory; and it may | nature ; Uhffes burfts into tears at the fight of his 

perhaps be true, that it fhews more greatnefs of foul [ father, yet reflrains them, and trics if after twenty 
‘to refign a kingdom, than to conquer it. Pride, am- | years abfence he was known by him; this delay 

bition, and guilty paffions have raifed many to the | raifes the reader’s curivfity, makes him, as it were, 

top of human glory ; but it evidences that a perfon | prefent at the interview, and impatient tovhear the 

is not influenced by vicious fentiments, who knows 4 manner of the difcovery : befides, this procedure ex- 

how to moderate his defires,:and is able to retire} ccllently agrees with the general character of Ohffesy 

from the fplendor of a crown into obfeurity. Zuly 1 who is upon all emergencies mafter of his paflions, 

mentions the manner of life in Laertes, without | and remarkable for difgeife and an artful diflimu- 
‘condemnation ; the place is to be found in his Cato } Jation ; this difguife has a very happy cHcét in this 

Major, where he {peaks of the innocent amufements | place, it holds us in a pleafing fufpenfe, and makes 
‘of old age, and iluftrates his alfertions by the ex- [us wait with attention to fee the ilue of the in- 

ample of Laertes. But Tully miftakes Homer, Yor } terview. 


Laertes is not found dunging his ground. Perhaps + The words in the Greek are not without ob- 
he quoted by memory. ¢ will only add, that } fcurity, and may be explained two ways; they may 
S either 
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Soft fleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 
Thefe are the rights of age, and fhould be thine. 
Who then ‘thy mafter, fay? and whofe the land 
So dreft and manag’d by thy fkilful hand? 
But chief, oh tell ‘me! (what I queftion moft) 
Is this the far-fam’d Ithacenfian coalt? 

For fo reported the firft man I view’d, 

(Some furly illander, of manners rude) 
Nor farther conference vouchfaf’d to ftay ; 
Heedlefs he whittled, and purfu’d his way. 
But thou! whom years have taught to underftand, 
Humanely hear, and anfwer my y demand : 
A friend I feek, a wife one and a brave, 
Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 
‘Lime was (my fortunes then were at the beft) 

When at roy houfe I lodg’d this foreign gueft ; 
He faid, from Lthaca’s inir ifle he came, 
And old Leertes was his father’s name. 

‘To him, whatever to a gueft i is ow’d 
I paid, and hofpitable pifts beftow’d 
Vo him fev’n talents of pure ore I told, 
Twelve cloaks, twelve velts, twelve tunics fiff with 

old, 
A bowl o that rich with polifli’d filver flames, 
And, {kill’d in female works, four lovely dames. 
Ac this the father, with a father: 's fears: 

(His venerable eyes bedimon’d with tears) 
This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are loft, 
For godlefs men, and rude, poliefs the coaft : 
Sunk is the glory of this once fain’d fhore! 

Thy ancient friend, oh ftranger, is no more! 
Full recompence thy bounty clfe had borne; 
For ev’ry good man yields a juft return: 
So civil rights demand ; and who begins 
The track of friendfhip, not purfuing, fins. 
But tell me, ftranger, be the truth confeft, 
What years have circled fince thou faw’ft that gueft ? 





NOTE Ss. 

either fi fignify, that Laertes appears to be a perfon of 
fuch diftinétion that he ought to live with more 
delicacy and dignity, wrx. to bathe, and after a due 
repaft to flecp in fate; or they imply, that Laertes 
fhews the dignity of a king in his perfon, who comes 
from the bath, and dines in ftate. Olyffes cannot 
compare Laertes to a king who is frefh from the bath 
and dreft royally, for he tells us, he is covered with 
fweat and duft; he there’ore means that his per- 
fonage is noble, ‘and like a king, that therefore he 
ought to live like a king, with refpeét to his food 
and his bath, and to indulge his age by allowing it 
eafe and refrefhment. 

* Ulfjes is inexhautible in his ft€tions 5 he here 
accommodates the names of perfons and places to his 
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} That haplefs gueft, alas! for ever gone! 
Wretch that.ke was! and that I am! my fon} 
Ifever man to mifery was born, 
*Twas his to fuffer, and ’tis mine to mourn !' 
Far from his friends, ‘and frorn his native reign; 
He lies a prey to monfters of the main, 
Or favage beatts his mangled reliques teary. 
Or {creaming vultures {cutter thro’ the air: 
Nor could his mother fun’ral unguents fhed,. 
Nor wail’d his tather o’er th’ untimely dead, 
Nor his fad.confort, on the mournful bier, 
Seal’d his cold eyes, or dropt a tender tear! 
But tell me, who thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 
Or ifa merchant in purfuit of gain, 
What port receiv’d thy veifel from the main: 
Or com’{t thou fingle, or attend thy train ? 
Then thus the fon. From dipysas I came,* 
My palace there; Lperifus my naine. 
Not vulgar born, from Apbidas the king. 
Of Aolypemon’s royal line I {pring. 
Some adverfe Demon from Sicania bore 
Our wand'ring . courfe, and drove ‘us on your. 
fhore: 
Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 
Reliev’d our weary’d veffel from the fea. 
Five years have circled fince thefe eyes purfu’d 
Uhffs parting thro” the fable flood ; 
Profp’rous he fail’d, with dexter auguries, 
And a the wing’d ‘good omens of the fkies.. 
Well hop’d we then to meet on this fair. fhore,. 
Whom heav’n alas! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro’ the father’s heart thefe accents ran 3. 
Grief feiz’d at once, and wrapt up all the man; 
Deep from his foul he figh’d, and forrowing 
fpreadt i 
A cloud of afhes on his hoary head. 
Trembling 





NOTES. 

fortunes: Alysas is fuppofed to be.a city of lal, 
afterwards called Aetupontium. It is placed by 
others in Thrace. At is here introduced to denote 
the wanderings of Uses by the fea ; the word Aphi+ 
das. denotes his generofity, which /pares nothing to- 
wards his friends. He feigns himfelf to be the grand- 
fon of Polypemon, to reprefent the multitude of his 
fufferings; his name is Lperftus, from a word which 
fignifies the flrugele that he has. met with in all his 
adventures, as well as the toils in the war of Troy, 
and againft other enemies. 

+ ‘This was a common practice amonglt the an- 
cient orientals, in token of the extremity of forrow 5 
it was ufed amongft the F/rdrews as well as Greeks 5 
thus £zek, Xxvil. “30: They foall caft dup? upon thein 


beads. 
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‘Trembling. with agonies of ftrong delight * . 
Stood the great fon, heart-wounded with the fight : 
He ran, he feiz’d him with a firi@ embrace, 
With thoufand kiffes wander’d o’er his face, 
I, Iam he; oh father rife! behold 
Thy fon, with twenty winters now grown old; 
Thy fon, fo long defir’d, fo long detain’d, 
Reltor’d, and breathing in his native land: 
Thefe foous of forrow, oh my fire, reftrain! } 
‘The vengeance is complete; the fuitor-train, . 
Stretch’a in our palace, by thefe hands lie flain. J 

Amaz'd, Laertes. <* Give fome certain fign, 
** (If fuch thou art) to manifeft thee mine.” 
Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv’d of yore, 
The {car indented by the tufky boar, 
When by thyfelfand by Anticla fent, 
To old Autol chus’s realms | went. 
Yet by another fign thy offspring know ; 
The fev’ral trees you gave me Inng ago, 2 
While, yet a child, thefe fields 1 lovd.to trace,t 
And tred thy footfteps with unequal pace: 
To ev'ry plant in order as we came, 
Well-p-eas’d you told it’s nature, and it’s name, 
Whate'er my childith funcy afk’d, beftow’d ; 
‘Twelve pear-trees bowing with their pendent load, 
And ten, that red with blufhing apples glow’d ; 
Full fifty purple figs ; and many a row 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 
A future vintage! when the Hours produce 
Their latent buds, and So/ exalts the juice. 

Smit with the figns which all his doubts explain, 
His heart within.-him melts; his knees fuftain 





NOTES. 
heads. Job ii. 12: They rent every one bis mantle, 
and fprinkied duft upon their heads. Vhus allo Achilles 
in the eghteenth of the diad; . 

“« His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
‘Thofe he deforms in duft, and-thefe he tears.” 


*.'Vhe Greek expreffion is remarkable, and fig- ¢ 


nifies that a fharp fenfation firuck his noffrils. Eufla- 
¢hius judges, that the meaning is, that Uh//és per- 
ceived himfel¥ ready to burft into tears; a kind of 
a pricking, fharp fenfation being felt in the noftrils 
before the eruption of tears. CGafandon more fully 
explains it; he obferves, that all violent palfions 
caute a fenfation in the noffrils, arifing ficm the 
ebullition of the fpiriis, which mount toward the 
brain, and endeavouring to free themlelves from 
reflrainet find a vent by the roftril, and crouding 
through it, chlate it in their pallage ; this is evident 
from animals, and the nobler kinds of them, as the 
bull, the horfe, the lion, whofe noftrils always dilate 


when moved. to anger. 


Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lov'd UA/ffes thrown-; 
He faints, he finks, with mighty joys oppreft.:. 
Uhffes clafps him to his eager breaft. 3 
Soon as seturning life regains it’s feat, 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulfes bear ;: 
Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty ‘Fove / 
Heav’n rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 
"Tis fo—the fuitors for their wrongs have paid— 
But what fhall guard’ us, if the town invade? 
If, while the news thro’ ev’ry city flies, 
All Zthaca and Cephalenia rife? 
To this Uhfes. As the Gods fhall pleafe- 
Be all the reft'; and fet thy fou! at eafe. 
Hatte to the cottage by. this orchard fide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide :. 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And. there the young Yelemachus attends. 
Thus having faid, they.trac’d the garden o'er, - 
And ftooping enter’d at the lowly door. 
The fwains and young Telemachus they found, 
The victim portion’d, and the goblet crown’d. 
The hoary king his old. Sicilian maid 
Perfum’d and wath’d, and gorgeoufly array’d.. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to fhine 
With awful pore, and majefly divine ; 
His gazing fon admires the god-like%grace, 
And.air celeftial dawning o’er his faces’ + 
What God, he cry’d, my father’s form improves 3° 
How high he treads, and how enlarg’d he moves ? 
Oh! would to all the deathlefs pow’rs on high, 
Pallas and Fove, and him who gilds the fky ! 
(Reply’d- 


aa a TOO 
NOTES. 


+ The worl in the original fignifies @ very: young: 
boy: Homer ules it to exprefs the age, when out of a 
childith fimplicity Udfes afked his father to granw:. 
him fuch trees. Such reqnefts are very natural in 
children, and we fee the fame practiled every day 3 
parents out of fondnets indulge the requefts of their 
children in fuch litle particularities, anda bird, an 
hoife, &%c. continues the child’s favourite for many 
years. It muft be allowed, that no poet ever fol- 
lowed nature fo faithfully as Flamer, Fi gil perhaps. 
has reached his nobleft elevations and fublimities, 
but there is a greater variety of natural incidents, 
more exact pi€lures of human life in Afomer than in 
all other poets. Some painters excel in the bold- 
nefs of their Ggures, and know how to draw a hero 
ora God, but are lefs happy in lower fubjeets 5 but 
Flemer draws univertally, and is excellent upon all 
eccafiens, he paints the largeft figures or the leaft 
fketches equally uatural, and with equal beauty, 
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-(Reply’d-the king elated with his praife) 

My ftrength were ftill, as once in better days: 
When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form’d, 
And proud Nericus trembled as [ ftorm’d.* 
‘Such were ‘I-now, not abfent from your deed 
When the laft fun beheld the fuitors bleed, 

This arm had aided your’s ;- this hand beftrown 
‘Our floors with death, and pufh’d the flaughter on ; 
‘Nor.had the fire been fep’rate from the foe: 


They commun’d thus; while homeward bent their - 


wa 
“The fwains, Eeigw'd with labours of the day ; 
Dalius the firft, the venerable man, 
And next his fons, a long-fucceeding train, 
For due refeGlion to the bow’r they came, 
Call’d by the careful old Sicilian dame, 
Who nurs’d the children, and now tends the fire; + 
They fee their lord, they gaze, and they admire. 
On chairs and beds in order feated round, 
‘They fhare the gladfome board ; the roofs refound. 
While thus Udj/es to his ancient friend : 
*¢ Forbear your wonder, and the feaft attend ; 
« The rites have waited long.” The chief com- 

mands 

Their loves in vain; old Dolius fpreads his hands, 
Springs to his mafter with a warm embrace, 
And faftens kiffes on his hands and face ; 
“Then thus brokeout. Oh long, oh daily mourn'd! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wifh, return’d! 
Conduéted fure by heav’n! for heav’n alone 
‘Could work this wonder: welcome to thy own! 
And joys and ‘happinefs attend thy throne! 
Who knows thy bleft, thy wifh’d return? oh my 


"To the chafte queen fhall we the news convey? 
Or hears fhe, and with bleffings loads the day? 





- NOTE 5, 

* We doubt not but the reader has obferved, that 
Laertes ules the very turn of language and manner 
of felf-commendation fo remarkable in almoft all 
the fpecches of Nefor: this is to be afcribed to the 
nature of old age in general, which loves a little to 
boaft, and relates the exploits of youth with the 
utmolt fatisfaQion. The reafon why Homer de- 
{cribes Laertes enlarged with ftrength and majefty 
by Minerva, is to reconcile the future flory to pro- 
bability ; Lcertes ais the hero, engages at the head 
of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies ; 
this might appear to be an exploit too great fora 
weak old man wafted away with forrows: the poet 


therefore knowing that he had loft his natural vigour” 


through age, fupplies the defe€l with preternatural 
ftrength, and by this method senders him equal to 
his future aGtions. 





Difmifs that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known (the king reply’d, 
And ftrait refum’d his feat) while round him ‘bows 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows: 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank’d by their ages, and the banquet grace. 
Now flying fame the fwift report had {pread 
Thro’ all the city, of the fuitors dead, 
In throngs they rile, and to the palace crouds 
Their fighs were many, and the tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, : 
The-reft in fhips are wafted o’er the main. $ 
Then fad in council all the feniors fat, 
Frequent and full, affembled to debate. 
Amid the circle firft Eupithes rofe, 
Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes : 
The bold Antimous was his age’s pride, 
The firft wha‘by U/ffes’ arrow dy’d. 
Down his wat¥‘cliedk:the trickling torrent ran, 
As mixing words with fighs, he thus began. 
Great deeds, oh friends! this wond’rous man has 
wrought, 
And mighty bleffings to his country brought. 
With fhips he parted and a num’rous train, 
Thofe, and their fhips he bury’d in the main. 
Now he returns, and firft elfays his hand 
In the beft blood of all his native land. 
Hafte then, and ere to neighb’ring Pyle he flies, 
Or facred £iis, to procure fupplies ; re 
Arife (or ye for ever fall) arife! . : 
Shame to this age, and all that fhall fucceed ! 
If unreveng’d your fons and brothers: bleed. 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, 
Or fink at once forgotten with the dead. 
Here 





NOT ES 

+ We are not to imagine that this Sici/ian was 
the wife of Dolius; Homer gives her the title of 
mother to his children, becaufe fhe had the care of 
their education ; for fhe w& their nurfe, not their’ 
mother, 

{ To underftand this we muft remember, that 
many of the fuiters came from the neighbouring 
iflands, Samos, Zacynthus, Se. and therefore they 
are faid to be tranfported by fea, to be buried in 
their native countries: this cuflom prevailed over all 
the oriental world: but there may be a particular 
reafon why this is done by the Jéhacans ; they might 
intend to raife thofe feveral iflands to engage againft 
Uhffes, and draw them to arms by fuch moving 
{pectacles. 
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oe “Here-ceas*d-he; but indignant tears letifall. -- 
: Spoke when: he ceas’d: dumib forrow teuch’d them 


: all. - - fe ane eR ae 
When. from. the palace to. the wond’ring throng. .. 


' Sage Medon-came,. and: Phemius came.along;, ...: 


(Reftlefs and early fleep’s foft bands they broke}. 
And Medox firft th’ affembled:chiafs befpoke..: 

. Hear me,. ye peers and elders of the land, *’ 
Who deém. this a& the work.of mortal: hand‘; 

As o’ér the heaps of death Uh/ffes ftrode, - 

‘Thefe eyes, thefe eyes. beheld a prefent God;. - '- 
Wihio now before him, now: befide him. ftoods. 


Fou ghtas hefought,and mark’d his way with blood =1 


In vain old, A¢entor’s form. the God-bely’d, 


-?Tawas heav’nthar flruck,,and’heav’n was on his-fide- | 


A fudden.horror-all th’ affembly fhook,. 
When flowly-riling, Alalitherfes poke: + ° - 
(Rev’rend and wife, whofe comprehenfive view: 
At once the prefent.and. tite future knew). - 

"Me. too ye fathers hear! fromyou proceed - 
The ills ye mourn ; your,own the guilty deed. 
Ye gave your fons, your. lawlefs fons the reign,, 
(Oft warn’d-by Mentor and myfelf in vain) ~~ 

: NOTES : : 

*° There is great art in the fpeeches of Méedon and 
Eupithes:' Eupithes {aid that Uhffes had. flain the: 
bravelt of the Grecks  Medon allows it, but adds, that: 
it was done by the will of the Gods: the confe-- 
quence therefore.is; that to fight againft Uly/es upon | 
this account, is to fight again!t the Gods. Eupithes 
applies to theirrevenge, Medon to their fears; Hu-. 
pithes theds tears to move their compaflion, MWedon 
jutimidates them by. averring that the affiltance of 
the Gods. was vifible on the fide of Usfes. The. 
perfons likewife whom Homer ee to plead 
againlt Eupithes are well chofen.,; Halitherfes is ar 
propket;. Méedon.an heraid, .and both perfons efteem- 
ed facred by. their offices ; this is the reafon why the: 

Greeks are faid to be {truck with awe at their ap- 
pearance. : 

+ The fpeech of Medsn had a good effect upon 
theaudience-; for Homer adds, that the whole affem- 
bly grew: afraid; Falither/is perceived it, and fe- , 
conds it. Ee infifts upon a new head of perfuafion, 

‘and fets forth the juftice of the late action of Ub/ffes: 
ithe fuitors were flain (fays he) for their crimes, and 
you are guilty for. not reftraining their cutrages ; 
‘and then to deter them from their préfent defigns, 
he reprefents their danger. in, engaging againtt their 
king. From thefe fpeeches Tomer draws the pro- 


-bability. of the future part of she flory ; he divides | 


. the enemy, and wins over almoft half of their num- 
bers; whereas, had they proceeded unanimoully, . 
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an | An. abfent hero’s bed they 
An abfent hero’s wealth they made their fpoil « 
-} Immod’rate riot, and intemp’rate luft! wt 












4 Declare thy purpofe ; for thy will is fate.. 









, 


fouglit to foil, 


‘Thi’ offence. was great, the punifhment- was jut. 


|. Weigh then my counfels in an equal fcale,. 


Nor rufh to ruin. Juftice will prevail. 
His mod’rate words fome better minds perfuade:: 
They part,. and ‘join him; but the number ftaid. 


| They ftorm, they fhout, with haity frenzy: fir’d, 
| And fecond all Eupithes’ rage infpir’di 


They cafe their limbs ‘in brafs ; to arms they run;.- 

The broad: effulgence blazes: in-the fun. 

Before the city,. and-in-ample plain,. '. 

They nieet: Aupithes heads the frantic train. 

Fierce for his fon, he breathes his threats in air ; 

Fate hears them not, and Death attends him there,. 
This paft:on earth, while in the realms above 


‘Minerva thus*to-cloud-compelling Fove. + 


May I prefulme to fearch thy fecret foul? 


| Oh pow’r: fupreme,, oh ruler of the whole! 


Say, haft thou doom’d to this divided Mate ? 
Or peaceful ‘amity,. or {tern debate ? z 
S 


I 


“a 





NOYES. 


Uhffes mutt neceffarily have perifhed by their power. - 
It is obfervable, that though Phemius.accompaniecs: 


Medon, yet he is filent;. the reafon is, he as it 
were Speaks by the mouth of AZedon, he was witnefs 


to the afliftance of heaven on the part of UA/fes,. 


and- approves and confirms by his prefence the truth 
of his teftimony.. Lt is thus on the ftage where the 


whole chorus was anciently fuppofed to fpeak by” 


the mouth of, their prolocutor. 


‘t Homer, ‘to give importance to: the conclufivg: 
aétion of his poem, introduces Fupiter and Minerve: . 
At the beginning, 


in debate about the event of it. 
of the Odyfey he deferibes the Gods in confultation 


for the re-eftablifhment of W/yfes: in the conclufion: 
of it, we fee Fupiter himfelf rewarding the virtue: 
and: bravery of UAffes, and decrecing him to reign: 


in peace and tranquillity. This is carried on with 
great judgment: we are fully fatisfied that the action 
of the Odyféy is. compleated in the happinefs of the 
hero, when we hear Jupiter giving his fanction to 
it. Befides, it leaves a noble image of the greatnels 
of Ulfps, and of the whole ft ry of the OAfey, 


upon the reader’s mind, when we fee it is of vuch 


weight as to engage Fupiter in it’s favour. Thus in, 
imitation of Homer, toward the conclufion of the: 
Aineid, Virgil dcfevibes ‘Fupiter and Juno in debate. 
concerning the decifive aGlion between Turnus and: 


Asneus. 
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“Is not thy thought my own? (the God replies, 
Who rolls the thunder’ o’er the vaulted fkies) 
Flad not long fince thy knowing foul decreed, 
‘he chief’s return fhould make-the guilty bleed? 
*Tis done, and at thy will the fates Rocce. 

“Yet hear the illue: fince Uhffes’ hand* : 
Has flain the fuitors, heav’n thall blefs the land. 
None now the kindred of th*unjuft fhall own ; 
Forgot the Mlaughter'd brother, and the fon: 
Each future day increafe of wealth fhall bring, 
And o’er the paft, Od/vion flretch her wing. - 
Long fhall Ubfes in his empire reft, 

His people bletfing, by his people bleft. - - 

Let all be peace—He faid, and gave the nod 
That Bice the fates; the fan€tion of the God: 


~ -#nd prompt to execute th’ eternal will, 


Defcended Pallas from th’ Olympian hill. 
Now fat Usfjes at the rural feaft, 
The rage of hunger and of thirft repreft: 
To watch the foe a trufty {py he fent < 
A fon of Dolius on the meflage went, 
Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 
‘The foe approach’d, embattled 6n the field. 
With backward ftep he haftens to the bow’r, : 
And tells the news. They arm with all their pow’r. 
Four friends alone Uhffés’ caufe embrace, t 
And fix were all the fons of Doltus* race : 
Old Doliss too his rufted arms put on ; 
And, ftill more old, in arms Laertes fhone. 
‘Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes ftand, 
And brazen panoply invetts the band.- 





N OT ES. 


* The defign of the Od#fey is to fhew virtue re- | 


warded, and vice punifhed; here to introduce this 
act of juftice with the greater folemnity, Fupiter is 
reprefented giving his affent to it: « Let there be 
peace, (fays that Deity) but let juftice be done, and 
the guilty punifhed:” the reader muft neceffarily be 
fatisfied with the equity of the caufe of Uses, when 
he hears Yupiter himfelf dire€ting in it. Befides, 
“this conduct of Afomer: prefents us with an excel- 
lent morals it fhews us that the Deity is the go- 


vernor of human affairs, and arbiter of peace and — 


war; as he directs, the fcenes of blood are opened 
or clofed, and the words of Homer, the will of heaven 
és accomplifhed, may be applied to the Od fey as well 
as the, Had. 

+ ‘the poet tells us the exact number of the party 
of Uhffes, which confilted of ten perfons under the 
direction of Dolius, Laeries, and Uhffes : how many 
were under Aupithes is uncertain, we therefore are 
at liberty to fuppofe them more or lefs fuperior in 


i 


s 


| The op’ning gates at once their war difplay: 


Fierce they rufh forth: Uh/fés leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celettial aid, 
In Méentor’s form, the Fove defcended maid: ° 


‘The fuff’ring hero felt his patient.breaft 


Swell with new joy, and thus his fon addreft ; 
Behold, Yelemachus! (nor fear the fight) 
The brave embattled; the grim front of fight { 
The valiant with the valiant muft conténd: 
Shame not the line whence glorious you defcend, | 
Wide o’er the world their martial fame-was {pread 5 
Regard thyfelf, the living, and the dead. 
‘Thy eyes, great father! on this battle caft, 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chalte. + 
So fpoke Telemachus! the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy ; 
And, bleft! thrice bleft this happy day! ‘he cries, 
The day that fhows me, ere I clofe my eyes, 
A fon and grandfon of th’ Areefian name 
Strive for fair virtue, and contelt for fame ! 
Then thus Admerva in Laertes’ ear 
Son of Arcefius, rev’rend warrior, hear ! 


‘Jove and Fove's daughter firft implore in pray’r, 


hen whirling high, difcharge thy lance in air. 
She faid, infufing courage with the word, 
Jove and Fove's daughter then the chief implor'd, 
And whirling high, difmift the lance in air, 
Full at Evpithes drove the deathful fpear : £ 
Then brafs-cheek’d helmet opens to the wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms refound. 

ne : Before 

NOTES. 

number; Adedon and Halitherfes had withdrawn 
almoft half of his affiftants, and by that method re- 
duced the enemy to a greater equality : it is probable 
that they had no very extraordinary inequality, for 
the onfet is fo fudden, that the friends of the dead 
fuitors could not have time to embody ; befides, it 
appears from the fixteenth Od/éy, that of the whole 
band of fuitors, twelve only were Jthacans, the reft 
came from the adjacent iflands, and therefore none 
of their friends could as yet be arrived to affift Eupi- 
thes, and con{equently this party confifted folely of . | 
Ithacans, and were not perhaps greatly fuperior to 
Uhfjes. "This obfervation likewife furnifhes us with 
a reafen why the encmy was fo eafily defeated, by fo 
{mall a body of men as engaged for Uiyffes. 

t This ts an admirable incident, or change of 
fortune in favour of Ulffes. ‘The fon of Antinous 
is flain by the*fon of Laertes, and the father of 
Antinous vy the father of Uhffes. We now fee Uhffes 
happy in his wife, his fon, and his father: viétori~ 

. ous, 
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Before the father and the conqu’ring fon. 
Heaps'rufh’d on heaps ; they fight, they drop, they run. 
Wow by the fword and now the javelin fall ; 
The rebel race, and death had fwallow’d all ; 

But from on high the blue-ey’d virgin cry’d ; 

Her awful voice detain’d the headlong tide. 

*¢ Forbear. ye nations! your mad hands forbear 

«© From mutual flaughter: Peace defcends to {pare.” 

Fear fhook the-nations. At the voice divine 
They drop their javelins, and their rage refign. 
All {catter’Lround their glitt’ring’ weapons lie ; 
Some fall to earth, and fome confus’dly fly. 





NOTES. . 
ous over his enemies, and his fubje€ts fubmitting to 
his authority; and therefore the action is now com- 
pleat, and terminates with the Ody/ey. 

* The meaning of the paffage is no more than 
this, when ftript of it’s poetical ornaments: Mentor, 
a perfon of great wifdom, acts as a mediator between 
. the king and his fubjeéts, he regulates the conditions 
of peace, and ratifies it with facrifices to the Gods ; 
this being an act of wifdom, poetry afcribes it to 
Minerva. : 

We muft obferve with what dignity HYomer con- 
cludes the Odyffey: to honour his hero, he intro- 
duces two Deities, Yupiter and Pallas, who. intereft 
themfelves in his caufe; he then paints U/y/fes in the 
boldeft colours, as he rufhes upon the enemy with 
the utmoft intrepidity, and his courage is fo ungo- 
vernable, that Fupiter is forced to reftrain it with his 
thunder. It is ufual for orators to referve the ftrongeft 
arguments for the conclufion, that they may leave 
them frefh upon the reader’s memory; Homer ufes 
the fame condu&t, he reprefents his hero in all his 
terror, he fhews him to be irrefiftible, and by this 
method leaves us fully poffeit with a noble idea of 
his magnanimity. It has already been obferved, that 





With dreadful fhouts UAfes pour’d along, 
Swift as an eagle, as an eagle f{trong. 

But Yove’s red arm the burning thunder aims; 
Before Minerva thot the livid flames; 

Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir’d: 
Then ftopt the Goddefs, trembled, and retir’d. 
. Defcended from the Gods! Usffes, ceafe ; 

Offend not ‘eve: obey, and give the peace. 
So Pallas {poke: the mandate from above 
The king obey’d.” The virgin-feed of Fove * 


“In Mentor’s form, confirm’d the full accord, 


« And willing nations knew their lawful lord.” 


: NOTES. 
the end of the a&tion of the Odpffey is the re-eftablifh- 
ment of Uly/es in full peace and tranquillity ; this is 
not effected, till the defeat of the fuitors friends : 
and therefore if the poet had concluded before this 
event, the Od/féy had been imperfect. ‘It was ne- 
ceffary that the reader fhould not only be informed 
of the return of Uhffes to his country and the punifh-* 
ment of the fuitors, but of his re-eftablifhment by 
a peaceful poffeffion of his regal authority; which 
is not executed, till thefe laft diforders raifed by 
Eupithes are fettled by the victory of Uhffes, and 
therefore this is the natural conclufion of the action. 

This book opens with the morning, and ends be-~ 
fore night, fothat the whole ftory of the Oarfiy is 
comprehended in the compafs of one and forty 
days. The epic poem ought not to be too long: 
we fhould be able to retain all the feveral parts of it 
at once in our memory: if we lofe the idea of the 
beginning when we come to the conclufion, it is 
an argument that it is of too large an extent, and 
it’s length deftroys it’s beauty. Agreeable to this 
decifion, the Anefd, Iliad, and Odvffey are conform- 
able to this rule of Ariffotle, and every one of-thofe 
poems may be read in the compafs of a fingle day. 
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The BATTLE of the FROGS and MICE* 
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“BOOK I. 


Names oF THE Micz.. Names or THE FRoas.. 
Pfycarpax, one who plunders granaries,. 
‘Troxartes, @ dread-eater. 

Lychomyle, @ licker of meal.. 

Pternotractas, a bacon-eater. 

Lychopinax, a licker of difbes. 

Embatichytros, a creeper into pots. 

Lychenor, a name from licking. | 

‘Troglodytes, one who runs into boles.. 
Artophagus, who feeds on bread. 
Tyroglyphus,.@ cheefe-/cooper. 

Pternoglyphus, @ dacon-/cooper.. 

Prternophogus, a dacon-eater. 

Eni ffodiogtes, one who follows ihe fteam of kitchens. 
Sitophagus, an cater of wheat. 

Méridarpax, one who plunders his foarer. 


¥ 


Phyfignatus, one who /wells his checks. 
Peleus, aname from mud. i~ 

’ Hydromedule, 2 ruler ‘in the waters.. 
Hypfiboas, a loud bawler.. 
Pelion, fram mud. ; : 
Seutlaus, called from.the beets. ~ 
Polyphonus, a great babbler. ; 
Lymnocharis, one who loves the lakea- 
Crambophagus,-e cabbage-eaters. 
Lymnifius, called from.the lake, ' 
Calaminthius, fronr the herb. 
Hydrocharis, zho loves the water.. 
Borborocates, wha /ies in the mud.. 
Praffophagus, an eater of garlic. 
Pelufius, from mud. 
Pelobates, who walks inthe dirt. 
Praffeus, called from garlic. 
Craugafides, from creaking. 








‘The dreadful ‘toils of raging Mars T write,. 

| The {prings of conteft, and the fields of fight;, 

- How threat’ning Adice advanc’d with warlike grace;, 
, And wag’d dire combats with the creaking race. 








O fill my rifing fong:withfacred ‘firey 
a Ye tuneful. Nie, ye {weet celeftial quire!’ 
From Helicon’s imbow’ring, heightyrepair,. 
Attend my labours, and reward'my.pray’r.. 

or 

: NOTES. a 
‘flowed from the pen of any writer, cither ancient or 
modern, It has been thought by fome, that- Homer: 

_ Wrote it as a trial of his-force beforchis greater per- 
; formances;, 


% NOTES, 

‘ * The: Baitle of the Frogs and Mice is a very beau- 
tiful piece of raillery, and one of the moft complete 
and pointed fatires on human greatnefs,. thatiever 

a 
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Tuz BATTLE or ruz FROGS anv MICE, 





Nor louder tumilts fhook. Olympus? tow’rs, 


* When earth-born giants dar’d immortal pow’rs. 


’ 


Thefe equal aéts an equal glory claim, 

And'thus the AZu/e records the tale of fame. 
Once ona time, fatigu’d and out of breath,. 

And juft efcap’d the ftretching claws of death, 

A gentle Moujfe, whom cats purfu’d in vain, 

Flies {wift-of foot acrofs the ‘neighb’ring plain,. 

Hangs o’er a brink his eager thirfl to cool, 

And dips his whifkers in the ftanding pool ; 

When near a courteous Frog advane’d his head, 

4iad from the waters, hoarfe-refounding faid, 


boafl? 


What chance hath. caft thee panting on our coaft? 


With {tritteft truth let all thy words agree, 
Nor let me find a faithlefs monfe in thee. 

Tf worthy friendthip, proffer’d friendthip take,, 
And ent’ring view the pleafurable lake : 

Range o’er my palace, in my bounty’ fhare,. 
And glad return from hofpitabie fare. ‘ 
This filver realm extends beneath my fway,. 
And me, their monarch, all it’s frogs obey. 
Great Phyfignathus 1, from Peleus’ vace, 

Begot in fair Hydramedufe’ embrace, 

‘Where by the nuptial bank that paints his fide, 
The fwift Eridanus delights to glide, 


“A fcepter'd king; a fon of martial fame ; 

‘Then trace thy line, and_aid my gueffing eyes. 

Thus ceas’d the Frag, and thus the Maufe replies. 
Known to the Gads, the men, the birds that fly 

Thro’ wild expanfes of the midway fky, 

My name refounds ; and if unknown to thee, 

The foul of great Piycarpax lives in me. 

©Ff brave Troxartes’ line, whofe fleeky down 

In love comprefs'd Lychomyle the brown. 

My mother fhe,.and princefs of the plains 

Where-e’er her father Prervotradtas reigns 

Born where a cabin lifts it’s airy thed, 

With figs, with nuts, with vary’d dainties fed. 

But fince our natures nought in common know, 

From what foundation can a friendfhip grow ? 

"Phefe curling waters o’er the palace roll: 

But Man's high food fupports my princely foul, 


> Jn vain the circled loaves attempt to lic 


Conccal’d in flatkets from my curious cyc, 
Tn vain the tripe that boafls the whitelt hue, 
In vain the gilded bacon fhuns my ‘view, 


NO tT ES. 


formances 3 it is indeed an inftance of that agree- 
able trifling, which has been at fome time, or other 
indulged by the finclt geniufes, and the offspring ol 
that amufing and chearful humour, which generally 


No. 39. 





Grim QOz/: with talons arm’d, 
What art thou, ftranger? What the line-you § 
‘ And that falfe Trap, the den of filent fate,- 

1 Where Death his ambuth plants around the bait 5. 





Y Prembling and fainting all the vent’rous way 3; 
° tb . 9 





{ In vain the cheefes, offspring of the pale, 
§ Or honey’d cakes, which Gods-themfelves regale.- 
7 And as in arts I fhing, in arms I fight, 


Mix’d with the braveft, and unknown to flight. 
Tho’ large to mine the human form appear, 


} Not man himfelf can {mite my foul with fear, 


Sly to the bed with filent fteps I go, 


¢ Attempt his finger,. or-attack his toe, 


And fix indented wounds with dextrous fkill,. 


{ Slceping he feéls,.and only feems to feel. 


Yer have we foes which direful dangers caufe, 
and Cots with. 


claws, 


All dreaded thefe, and dreadful o’er the reft 
The potent warriors of the tabby. veft, 


B If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace,. 
f And rend our heroes of the witdding race. 


But me, nor ftalks nor wat’rith herbs delight,. 


f Nor can the crimfon radifh charm my fight,.. 
J The lake-refounding Frogs feleéted fare, 
Which not a AdZoufe of any talte can bear. 


As thus the downy prince his mind expreft, 


{ His anfwer thus the croaking king addreit. 


Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 


f And, ftranger, we can boaft of bounteous Fever 
‘Thee too, thy form, thy ftrength, and port proclaim, | \ 
f And born amphibious, food‘from both command.- 


We fport in water, or we dance on land, 


F But truf{t thyfelf where wonders afk. thy view, 

f.And fafely tempt thofe feas, II] bear thee through :- 
} Afcend my fhoulders, firmly. keep thy feat, ~ 

f And reach my marfhy court, and feaflin Mate. 


He faid, and-leant his back ; with nimble bound: 


| Leaps the light moufe, and clafps his arms around, 


Then wond'ring floats, and fees with glad furvey 


} The winding banks diffemble ports at fea. 
f But when aloft the curling water rides, 
y And wets with azure. wave his downy fides, . 


His thoughts grow confcious of approaching woe; 


{ His idle tears with vain repentance flow, 
His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 


Thick beats his heart with unaccuftonid fears; 


Fie fighs, and chill’d with daner, longs for fhore ¢. 
H S-lis tail extended formsa finitlefS our, 


Half drench’d in liquid death his pray’rs he fpake, 


f And thus bemoan’d him from the dreadful Jake. 


So pals’d Hurspa thro’ the rapid fea, 
Pp: I 


Witl 

NO 1s. . 
accompanies the chara@ter of a rich imagination, . 
like a vein. of wercary running mingled with a imine 
of gold. 
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With oary fect -the Bu/l triumphant rode, * 
~ And.fafe in Crete depos'd his lovely load. 
Ah fafe at laft! may thus the dog fupport 
My trembling limbs to reach his. ample court. 
As thus he forrows, death ambiguous grows, 
Lo! from the deep a water-Aydra rofe ; 
He rolls his fanguin’d eyes, his’ bofom heaves ; 
And darts with active rage along the waves. 
‘Confus’d, the monarch fees-his hifling foe, 
And dives to fhun the fable fates below.* . 
Forgetful Frog! ‘the friend thy fhoulders-bore, 
Unfkill’d in {wimming, floats remote from fliore. 
He grafps with fruitlefs hands to find relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his tecth «ith grief; 
Plunging he finks, and ftruggling mcunts again, 
And finks, and ftrives, but {trives with fate. in vain. 
The weighty moifiure clogs his hairy veft, 
And thus the prince his dying rage expreft. 


Nor thou, that flings me flound’ring from thy back, - 


As from hard rocks rebounds the fhatt’ring wrack, 
Nor thou fhalt ’feape thy due, perfidious king! 
Purfu’d by vengeance.en the fwifteft wing: 


Wye ‘rofy-finger’d morn had -ting’d the 
clouds, : 
‘Around their Monarch-Moufe the nation crowds, 
Slow rofe the monarch,'heav’d his anxious breaft, 

And thus the council fill’d with rage, atdreft. 
For loft P/ycarpax much my foul endures, - 
*Tis mine the private gricf, the public, your’s, 

‘Three warlike fons adorn'd my nuptial bed, 
‘Three fons, alas, before their father dead.! 

Our eldeft perifh’d by the rav’ning Ces, 

As near my court the prince unheedful fat. 

Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew 
The portal gap’d, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire arts allitt the trap, the fates decoy, 

And men unpitying kill’d iny. gallant boy, 

The laft, his country’s hope, his parents pride, 
Plung’d in the lake ‘by Phyfignathus, dy’d. 
Route all the war, my friends! avenge the decd, 
And bleed that monarch, and his nation bleed. 





NOTES, 

“* By the occafion of the battle between the Frogs 
and Mice, Jfomer pives us to underfland, that mott 
of the wars between nation and nation arife from 
wnforcfeen accidents, wherein cach party, zealous 








' At land thy ftrength could never equal mine, 


At fea to conquer, and ‘by craft, was thine. 
But heav’n has'Gods, and Gods have fearching eyes 


4 Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great avengers rife! 


This faid, he fighing gafp’d, and gafping dy’d, 
His death the young Lychophinax efpy'd, 
As on the flow’ry brink he pafs’d the day, 
Bafk’d in the beams, and loiter’d life away: ‘ 
Loud fhrieks the A/eu/e, his thrieks the-fhores repent; 
The nibbling nation learn their hero’s'fate: 
Grief, difmal grief enfues ; deep murmurs found, 
And thrillerfury fills the deafen’d ground ; 
Fronn lodge to lodgesthe./acred herulds run, 
To fix their council with the rifing fun ; 
Where great Troxartes.crown’d in plory reigns, 
And winds his tength’ning court beneath the plains: 
picanbes father, father now-no more ! 
to. poor Pfycarpax lies remote from hore; 
Supine he lies; the filent waters ‘ftand, 
And no kind billow wafts the dead to land! 


’ 


His words in év’ry breaft infpir’d alarms, 


4 And careful Mars fupply’d their hoft with arms, - 


In verdant hulls defpoil’d of all their beans, 
The bufkin’d warriors.{talk’d along the plains, 
Quills aptly bound, their bracin,: corfelet made, 
Fac’d with the plunder of a cat they flay'd, 


q The lamp’s round bofs affords their ample fhield, 


Large fhells of nuts their cov’ring helmet yield’; 
And o’er the region, with refle@ed rays, 

‘Tall groves of needles fur their lances blaze. 
Dreadful in arms the marching Adice appear: 
The wond’ ring Frogs perceive the tumult near, 
Vorfake the waters, thick'ning form a ring, . 
And afk, and hearken, whence the noifes {pring 5 
When near the croud, difclos’d to public view; 
The valiant chief Lmbufichytros drew + 

The facred cherald’s fcepter prac’d his hand, 
And thus his werds exprefi his king’s command, 
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only for it’s own welfare and profperity, is governed 
by felf-love, without any attention to the interelts of 
another. 
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Ye Frogs! the Mice with vengeance fir’d advance, - | 


_And deckt in armour fhake the fhining lance ; 
Their haplefs prince by Phyfignathus flain, 
Extends incumbent on the wat’ry plain. 

Then arm your hoff, the doubtful battle try; 
Lead forth thofe Frags that _have the foul to die. 

- The chief retires, the crowd the challenge hear, 
And proudly-fwelling, yet perplex’d appear. 
Much thev refent, yet much their monarch blame, 
Who rifing, fpoke to clear his tainted fame. 

O friends! I never forc’d the Adoufe to death,* 
Nor faw the gafpings of his lateft breath. 
- He, vain of youth, our art of {wimming try’d,. 
- And vent’rous in the lake the wanton dy’d 

‘To vengeance now by falle appearance led, 
They point their anger at my-guiltlefs head. 
But wage the rifing war by deep device, 
And turn it’s fury on the crafty Mice. 
Your King dire€ts the way ; my thoughts elate 
‘With hopes of conquelt, form defigns of fate. 
Where high the banks their verdant furface heave, 
And the fteep fides confine the fleeping wave, 
There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 
Suftain the firft impetuous fhocks of fight: 
Then where the dancing feathers joins the creft, 
Let each brave Frog his obvious AZou/e arreft ; 
Each ftrongly grafping, headlong plunge a foe, 
Till countlefs circles whirl the lake below ; 
Down fink the AZice in yielding waters drown’d ; 
Loud flafh the waters; echoing fhores refound: 
The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer’d plain, 
And raife their glorious trophies of the flain. 

He fpake no more, his prudent fcheme imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeft. hearts. 
Green was the fuit his arming heroes chofe, 
Around their legs the greaves of mallows clofe, 
Green were the beets about their fthoulders laid, 
And green the colewort, which the target made, 
Form’d of the vary’d thells the waters yield, 
Their gloffy helmets gliften’d o’er the field; 
And tap’ring fea-reeds, for the polifh’d fpear, 
With upright oder pierc’d the ambient air. 
Thus drefs‘d for war, they take th’ appointed height, 
Poife the long arms, and urge the promis’d fight. 

But now, ee irradiate {pires arife, 
With ftars furrounded in ethereal fktes, 
A Solemn council call’d) the brazen gates 

nbar ; the Gods affime their golden feats: 
The fire fiiperior leans, and points to fhew 
‘What wondrous combats mortals wage below: 
How ftrong, how large, the nuin’rous heroes {ttide ; 
What length.of lance they fhake with warlike pride: 


NOTES. ee 

* Nothing is more common with mankind than 
this behaviour of the Frog. They always excufe 
themfelves, and lay the blame on their enemies; 


What eager fire their rapid march reveals: 
So the fierce Centaurs ravag’d o’er the dales: 
And fo confirm’d, the daring T7tans rofe, 

Heap’d hills on hills, and bid the Gods be foes. 
This feen, the pow’r his facred vifage rears, 
He cafts a_pitying {mile on worldly cares, : 
And afks what heav’nly guardians take the lift, 

Or who the Mice, o¥ who the Frogs affitt? 

. Then thus to Pallas. If my daughter’s mind 
Havejoin’d the M4, why flays fhe {till behind ? 
Drawn forth by fav’ry fteams they wind their way, 
And fureattendance round their altar pay, 
Where-while the victims gratify their tafte, 
They {port to pleafe the Goddefs of the feaft. 

Thus fpake the ruler of the {pacious fkies, 
When thus, refolv’d, the blue-ey’d inaid replies. 
In vain, my father! all their dangers plead, 

To fuch, thy Pallas never grants her aid. 

My flow’ry wreaths they petulantly fpoil, 

And rob my chryftal lamps of feeding oil. 

(Ills following ills) but what afflicts me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore. 

The web was curious, wrought with art divine 
Relentlefs wretches! all the work was mine. 
Along the loom the purple warp I fpread, 

Caft the light fhoet, and croft the filver thread ; 
In this their teeth a thoufand breaches tear, 

The thoufand breaches fkilful hands repair, 

For which vile earthly dunns thy daughter grieve, 
And Gods, that ufe no coin, have none to give. 
And learning’s Goddefs never lefs can owe, 
Negleéted learning gets no wealth below. 


Nor let the Frags to gain my fucconr fue, - 


Thole’ clam’rous fools have loft my favour too. 
For late, when all the confli& ceas’d at night, 
When my ftretch’d finews work’d with eager fight, 
When fpent with glorivus toil, I left the field, 
And funk for umber on my {welling fhicld, 
Lo from the deep, repelling {weet repofe, 
With noify croakings halt'the nation rofe: 
Devoid of ref, with aking brows I lay, 
Till cocks proclaim’d the crimfon dawn of day. 
Let all, like me, from either hoft forbear, 
Nor tempt the flying furies of the {pear. 
Let heav'nly blood (or what for blood mey flow) 
Adorn the conquelt of a meaner foe, 
Who, wildly rufhing, meet the wand’raus odds, 
Tho’ Gods oppofe, and brave the wounded Gods. 
O'er gilded clouds reclin’d, the danger view, 
And be the wars of mortals fcenes for you. 

So mov’d the A/ve-ev'd queen, her words perfuade, 
Great Yove allented, and the reft obey'd. 


NOT ES. 
urging that they only are the caufe of the war about 
to be entered into, and mult therefore be anfwerable 


for the confequenccs: 
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OW front to front the marching armies fhine, 
Halt ere they meet, and form the length’nin 
Jine, ; 
The chicfs confpicuous feen, and heard afar, 
Give the loud fign to loofe the rufhing war ; 
Their dreadful trumpets deep-nwuth'd horrets found, 
The founded charge remurmurs o’er, the ground, 
Evin Fove proctaims a field of horror nigh, 
And rolls low thunder thro’ the troubled fky. 
Firli to the fight the large Alrpfibeas flew ; 
And brave Lychentr with a javelin flew, 
"Phe lucklefs warrior fill’d: with gen’rous flame, 
Stood fo.cemoft glite’ring in the poft of fame. 
When in his liver ftruck, the javelin hung, 
The Adu/e fell thund’ring, and the target rung; 
Prone to the ground he finks his clofing eye, 
And foil'd in duft, his lovely treifes lie. 
A (pear at Pelion Troglatites caft, 
The aniflive (pear within tuc bofom paft; 
Death’s fable fhades the fainting Jeg furround, 
And life’s red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 
Lmbafichytras felt Sentieus’ dart . 
‘Transtix, and quiver in his panting heart; 
But great Ariephagus aveng’d the flain, — 
And big Seu/leus tumbling loads the plain, 
And 2 Ayphonus dies a Frog renown’d, 
For boaltiul fpeech and turbulence of found ; 
Deep thro’ the belly piere’d, fupine he lay, 
And breath’d his foul againft the face of day. 
The ftrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with ire, 
A vidlor trinmph, and a friend expires 
And fiercely flung where Trogladyles fought, 
With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 
A wartior vers’d in arts, of fure retreat, 
Yutarts in vain clude impending fate ; 
Full on his finewy neck the frag nent fell, 
And o’er his eye-lids clouds eternal dwell. 
Lyehonar (fecond of the glorious name) ; 
Sutding adyane’d, and took no wand'ring aim 5 
Uhro' ail the “rog the Mhining Javelin flies, 
And ocar the vanquifh’d Adoufe the vidlor dics 5 
he dreadtal (roke Crambaphagus alfrights, 
Tong bred to banquets, lefs inur’d to fights, 
Tieedlef he runs, and flumbles o’er the tleep, 
And wildly found’ ring flafhes up the deep 5 
Lychenor folluwing with a downward blow, 
Reach’d in the lake his unrecover’d foe 5 
Gafping he rolls, a porple fream of blood 
Dillains the furface of the filver floods 
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* [tis plain from this verfe, that 7/emer, in this 
whe ge ricul lofi ription of the battle between the /-os 
and Adee, alludes ¢o the quarrels aad wars of man- 
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Thro’ the wide wound the rufhing entrails throng, - 
And flow the breathlefs carcafs floats along. 
Lymnifius good Tyroglyphus affails, | 
Prince of the Adice that haunt the flow’ry vales,. 
Loft to the milky fares and rural feat, ° 
Le came to perifh on the bank cf fate. 
The dread Plernoghphus demands the fight, 
Which tender Cadaminthius thuns by flight, 

Drops the green target, {pringing quits the foe,. 
Glides thro’ the lake, and lafely divesbelow. 
The dire Pternsphagus divides his wa 

Thro’ breaking ranks, and Icadsthe dreadful day 3. 
No nibbling prince excell’d in fiercenefs more, 

His parents fed him on the favage boar; 

Bit where his lance the field with blood imbru’d,. 


‘Swiftas he mov’d Aydrocharis purfu'd, > 
a Till fall’n in death helies, a fhatt’ring ftone 
f Sounds on the neck, and crufhes all the bone, 


His blood pollutes thé verdure of the plain, 


B And trom his noftrils bur{t the gufhing brain. 


Lycopinax with Borbocetes fights ; 

A blamelcfs Frag, whom humbler life delights 5, 
The fatal javelin unrelenting flies, - 

And darknefs feals the gentle croaker’s eyes. 
Incens’d Praffophagus with fprightly bound, 
Bears Cniffedicé?es off the rifing- ground, 

Then drags him o’er the lake depriv’d of breath, 
And downward plunging, finks his foul to death.. 
But now the great P/ycarpax fhines afar, 

(Scarce he fo great whofe lofs provok’d the war) 
Swift to revenge his fatal javelin fled, * 


f And thro’ the liver ftruck Pelufius dead 5 - ‘ 


His freckled corps before the victor fell, 
His foul indignant fought the fhades of hell. 


} ‘This faw Pelobates, and from the flood, . 


Lifts with both handsa monftrous mafs of mud; 
The cloud obfcene o’er all the warrior flies, 

Dit. “ours his brown face, and blots his eyes. 
{enrag’d and wildly fputtring, from the {hore 

A ftone immente of tize the u arrior bore, 


A A load torlab’ring earth, whofe bulk to raife, 
FE Aik’s ten deven’rate AZice of modern days.* | 
“Full to the leg arrives the crufhing wound, 


The Jig fupporticfs, writhes upon the ground, 


4 Thus flufl’d, the vi€tor wars with matchlefs furee,. 


Vill loud Crangafides arretts his cotirfe, 
Hoarle croaking threats precede, with fatal fpecd 
Deep thro’ the belly runs the pointed reed, 

Then. 
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kind; for there can be no poflible ground for fup- 
pobng fuch a change in the generation ol Adice, a> is 
here ludicroully poiated out, 
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Then ftrongly-tug’d, return’d imbru’d with gore, 
And on the pile his reeking entrails bore. 
The lame Sitophagus opprefs’d with pain, 
Creeps from the defp’rate dangers of the plain. 
And where the ditches rifing weeds fupply, 
To-{pread their lowly {hades beneath the fky,. 
“Phere lurks the filent A4gu/e reliev’d of heat, 
And fafe embower’d, avoids the chance of fate. 
But here Troxartes, Phyfignathus there, 
Whirl the dire furies of the pointed {pear: 
‘Then where the foot around it’s ankle plies,, 
Lroxartes wounds, and Phyfignazbus flies, 
Halts to the pool, a fafe retreat to find,. 
And trails a dangling length of leg behind ;. 
The Moufe" fill urges, {till the. Frog retires, 
And half in anguifh of the flight expires ; 
‘Then pious ardor young Praffeus brings, 
Betwixt the fortune of contending kings:. 
Lank, harmlefs Frog! with forces hardly grown; 
He darts the reed in combats.not his own, 
" Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes’ fhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field? , 
Now nobly tow’ring o’er the relt appears 
A gallant prince that far tranfcends his years, 
Pride of his fire, and: glory of his houfe, 
And more a ars in combat than a Mou/e: 
His action bold, robuft his ample frame,. 
And Meridarpax his refounding name. 
The warrior fingled from the fighting crowd, 
Boatts the dire honours of his arms aloud} 
Then ftrutting near the lake, with looks elatey. 
‘Threats all it’s nations with approaching fate. 
And fuch his ftrength, the filver lakes around, 
Might roll their waters o’er unpeopled ground. 
But pow’rful Foue, who fhews no lefs his grace 
‘To Frogs that perith, than tohuman race, 
Felt foft compaffion rifing in his foul, 
And (hook his facred head, that fhook the pole. 
Then thus te all the gazing pow’rs began, . 
The fire of Gods, and Frogs, and Moufe, and Man, 
What feas of blood I view, what worlds of 
flain, ; [ , 
An Iliad rifing from aday’s campaign ! 
How fierce his jav’lin o’er the trembling lakes 
"The black-fur’d hero Adertdarpax thakes! 
Unlefs fome fav’ring Deity defcend, 
Soon will the Pree iequac ios empire end, 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly, 
And make her ég/s blaze before his eye : 
While Agars refulgent on his rattling cary, 
Arreits his raging rival of the war. 
'  Heceas’d, reclining with attentive head, 
When thus the glorious God of combats faid. 
Nor Pallas, Four! tho® Pallas take the field, 
With all the terrors of her hifling fhicld, 
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|-Nor AZars himfelf, tho’ Mars.in armour bright 


Acfcend his car, and wheel amidft the fight ; 

Nor thefe can drive the defp’rate Mou/e afar, 

And change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 

Let all go forth, all heav’n in arms arife,- 

Or launch thy own red thunders from the fkies. 
Such ardent bolts as fléw that wond’rous day, ‘5 
When heaps of Fitans mix’d with mountains lay,. 
When all the giant-race enormous fell, 


_ And huge Enceladus was hurl’d to hell. 


' "Twas thus th’ armipotentadvis’d the Gods, 
_ When from his throne the Cloud-conpeller nods, 
Deep length’ning thunders run from pole to pole, 


| Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. 


Then fwift he whirls the brandifh’d bolt around, 


And headlong darts it at the diftant ground, 


. The bolt difcharg’d inwrap’d with light’ning flies, . 
_And rends it’s flaming paflage thro’ the fies, 
Then earth’s inhabitants the nibblers fhake, 

_And Frags, the dwellers in.the waters, quake. . 
“Yet (till the A@ce advance their dread delign, . 
And the laft danger threats the croaking line, . 
“Till Fove that inly mourn’d the lofs they bore, 


J’ With ftrange affiftance fill’d the frighted fhore. 


Pour’d-from the neighb’ring ftrand, deform’d to» 
view, 
They march, a fudden unexpected crew, 
Strong fuits of armor round their bodies clofe, 
Which like thick. anvils blunt the force of blows ; 
In wheeling marches turn’d oblique they go, . 
With harpy claws their Jimnbs divide below, 
Fell fheers the patfage to their mouth command, 
From out the fleth the bones by nature ftind, 
Broad fpread thejr backs, their fhining fhoulders rifé, 
Unnumber’d joints diftort their lengthen?d thighs, 
With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac’d, - 
Their round black eye-balls in their bofom plac’d,. 
On eight long teet the wond’rons warriors tread, 
And either end alike fupplies a head. , 
Thefe, mortal wits to call the Crass, agrec; 
The Gods have other names for things than we. 
Now where the jointures from their loins depend, 
The heroes tails with fev’ring grafps they rend. 
Here, fhort of fect, depriv’d the pow’r to fly, 
There without hands upon the tield they lie. 
Wrench’d fro:n their holds, and featter’d all around, 
The bended lances heap the cunber’d ground. 
Helplefs amazement, fear purfaing fear,’ - 
And mad contufion thro’ their hoff appear, 


. O’er the wild wale. with headlong flight they go, 
. Orcreep.cenceal’d in vaulted holes below. 


But down Olwapus co the wellern {easy 
Far-fhooting Phebus drove with fainter rays, 
And a whole war (fo Jove ordain’d) bern, 
Was fought, and ceas’d, in one revolving fun. 
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4 PHENEVER any authors‘have attempted 
' ’ to write the life of Hamer, clear from fuper- 
ftition, envy, and trifling, they have grown.afhamed 
of all-the idle traditions which have been handed 
down, by ancient hiftorians. ‘This, however, has 
not occafioned them to defift from the-undertaking ; 
but (till the difficulty which could not make them 
defift, has neceflitated them, either to deliver the old 
ftory with excufes ; or elfe, inftead of a life, to com- 
pofe a treatife partly ‘of criticifm, and partly of cha- 
raéfer; rather defcriptive, than fupported by ation 
and the air of hiftory. ne 

They begin with-acquainting us, that the Time in 
which he lived has never been fixed beyond difpute, 
and that the opinions of authors are various con- 


cerning it: but the controverfy, in it’s feveral con- 


jeCtures, includes a [pace of years between the earlieft 
and lateft, from twenty-four to about five hundred, 
after the fiege of Trey. “Whenever the time was, 
it feems not to have been near that fiege, from his 
-own Invecation of the AZufes to recount the cata- 
Jogue of the fhips: “For we, fays he, have only 
‘heard a rumour, and know nothing particularly.” 
Tt is remarked by Velleius Paterculus, that it mutt 
have been confiderably later, from his own confef- 
fion, that * mankind was but half as ftrong in his 
*€ age, as in that he writ of ;’’ which, as it is found- 
ed upon a notion of a gradual degeneracy in our 
nature, difcovers the interval to have been long be- 
aween Flomer and his fubje&t. But not to trouble 
-ourfelves with entering into all the dry difpute, we 
may take notice, that the world is inclined to ftand 
by the drundelian marble, as the maoft certain com- 
putation of thofe early times; and this by placing 
him at the time when Diognetus ruled in Athens, 
makes him flourith a little before the Ofmpiads were 
-eftablifhed ; about three hundred years after the 
aaking of Troy, and near a thowand before the 
Sbrifian Ara. For a farther confirmation of this, 
we have fome great names of antiquity who give 
him a cotemporary agrecing with the computa- 
tion: Cicero fays, there was a tradition that /Zoner 
lived about the time of Lycurgus. 
at was reported that Lycurgus went to Chios for an 
dinterview with him. And even P/atarch, when he 


Strado tells us, , 


HOMER 


‘fays, Lycurgus received Fomer’s works from the 
grand{on of that Creopbilus with whom he had lived, 
does not put him fo far backward, but that poffibly | 
‘they might have been alive at the fame time. 

The next difpute regards his country, concerning 
which Adrian inquired of the Gods,-as a queftion 
not to be fettled by men; and 4ppion (according to 
Pimy) raifed a fpirit for his information. hat 
which has increafed the difficulty, is the number of 
contefting places, of which Suidas has reckoned up 
nineteen in one breath.~ But his ancient commen- 
tator, Didymus, found the fubject fo fertile, as to 
employ a great part of his four thoufand volumes 
upon it. There is a prophecy of the Széy/s that he 
fhould Be born at Salamis in Gyprus ; and then, to 
play an argument of thé fame nature .againtt it, 
there is the oracle given to Adrian afterwards, that 
fays he was born in Ithaca. ‘There are cuffoms of 

lia and egypt cited from his works, to make out 
by turns and with the fame probability, that he be- 
longed to each ofthem. There was a /chool fhewed 
for his at Colophon, and a tomé at Zé, both of equal 
ftrength to prove he ‘had his birth in either. As 
for the Athenians, they challenged him .as born 
where they had a colony ; or elfe in behalf-of Greece 
in general, and as the metropolis of ‘it’s learning, 
they made his name free of their city, after the man- 
ner of that law by which all /7a/y ‘became free of 
Rome. Ali thefe have their authors to record their 
titles, but ftill the Weight of the queftion feems to 
lic between Smyrna and Chios, which we mult there~ 
fore take a little more notice of: “hat Homer was 
born at Smyrna, is endeavoured tobe proved ‘by an 
Epigram, recorded:to have been under -the Ratue of 
Pififiratus at Athens; by the ‘yeports mentioned in 
Creero, Strabo, and A. Gellius ¢ and by the Greek lives, 
which pafs under the names of Herodotus, Plutarch, 
and Proclus; as alfo the two that are anonymous, 
The Smyraceans built a temple to him, caft medals 
of him, and grew fo poflett of his ye been their’s, 
that it is faid they burned Zoflus for affronting them 
in the perfon of Foner. On the other hand, the 
Chians plead the ancient authorities of Simonides and 
Theecritus for his being born among them. They 
mention a race they had, called ‘the Jomeride, 

whom 
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It is not to be imagined, that a man could have 
been always blind, who thus inimitably copes na-~ 
ture, and gives every where the proper proportion, 
figure, colour, and life: he muft certainly have be- 
held the creation, confidered it with a long atten- 
tion, and enriched his fancy by the moft {enfible 
knowledge of thofe ideas which he makes the reader 
fee while he but defcribes them. 

As he grew forward in years, he was trained up 
_to learning (if we credit Disderus) under one Pro 
napides, a man of excellent natural endowments, 
who taught the Pelafeick letter invented by Lénus. 
From him he might learn to preferve his poetry by 
committing it to writing; which we mention be- 
caufe it is generally believed no poems hefore his 
were fo preferved ; and he himfelf in the beginning 
of his Batile of the Frags aud Micey expref. ly {peaks 
of writing his works in his tablets. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther ac~ 
complifhment and the gratification of his thirft of 
knowledge, he {pent a confiderable part of his time 
in travelling. Upon which account, Proclus has 
taken notice that he muft have been rich: “ For 
‘long travels, fays he, occafion high expences, and 
“ efpecially at thofe times when men could neither 
“ fail without imminent danger and inconveniences, 
“nor had a regulated manner of commerce with 
“© one another.” This way of reafoning appears 
very probable ; and if it docs not prove him to have 
been rich, it fhews him, at leaft, to have had patrons 
of a generous fpirit ; who ubferving the vaftnefs of 
his capacity, believed themfelves beneficent to.man- 
kind, while they fupported one who feemed born for 
fomething extraordinary. : 

Egypt being at that time. the feat of learning, the 
greatelt wits and geniufes of Grecce ufed to travel 
thither. Among thefe Diodsrus reckons Ffomer, and 
to ftrengthen his opinion alledges that multitude of 
their notions which he has received into his poetry, 
and of their cufloms, to which he alludes in his 
fi®ions: fuch as his Geds, which are named from 
the firlt Agyptian Kings ; the number of the AZufer 
taken from the wine minifirels which attended Ofris; 
the LZ. wherein they ufed to fend their flatues of 
the Deities into A£rbropia, and to return after twelve 
days ; and the carrying their dead bodies over the 
lake to a pleafant place called Acherufia near Acem- 
phis, fiom whence arofe the {tories of Charon, Styx, 
and LAfin. -Thefe are notions which fo abound in 
him, as to make Herodotus fay, he had introduced 
from thence the refie‘on ef Greeee. And if others 
have believed he was an evetian, from his know- 
ledge of their sites and Gaditions, which were re- 
vealed but to few, and of the arts and cufloms which 


were practifed ameng thom ia generals it may 
prove 


whom they reckoned his pofterity, they caft medals 
‘of him ; they fhew to this day an Homarium, or tem- 
‘ple of Hlomer, near Bolliffus; and clofe their argu- 
‘ments with a quotation from the Ayn to Apollo, 
“(which is afcribed to Hlomer by. Thucydides) where 
he calls himfelf, ‘* The blind mar that inhabits 
. “© Chios.” » The reader has here,the fum of the large 
‘treatife of Lea Allatius, written particularly on this 
fubje&, in. Which, after having feparately weighed 
the pretenfions of all, he concludes for Chios. For 
our parts, we determine nothing in a point of fo 
much uncertainty ; neither which of thefe was ho- 
noured with his birth, nor whether any of them was, 
enor whether cach may not have produced his owt 
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Homer ; finge Xenophon fays, there were many of the 
name. But one cannot avoid being furprifed at the 
prodigious veneration for his charaéter, which could 
engage mankind with fuch eagernefs in a point fo 
litle effential; that kings fhould fend to oracles for 
the inquiry of his birth-place ; that cittes fhould be 
in ftrife about it, that whole lives of learned men 
fhould be employed upon it; that fome fhould 
write treatifes; that others fhould call up fpirits 
about it; that thus, in fhort, heaven, earth, and. 
hell fhould be fought to, for the decifion of a quef- 
‘tion which terminates in curiofity only. ~ 

If we endeavour to find the parents of Homer, 
the fearch is as fruitlefs. phorus had made Adzcox 
to be his father, by a niece whom he defloured ; 
and this has fo far obtained, as to give him the de- 
rivative name of Adzonides. His mother (if we 
allow the ftory of Agen) is called Crythets: but we 
are loft again in uncertainty, if we fearch farther; | 
for Suidas has mentioned Lumetis or Polycaffe; and 
Laan, Clymene or Thenzifio ; which happens, be- 
‘caufe the contefting countries find out mothers of 
their own for him. Tradition ‘has in this cafe af- 
forded us no more light, than what may ferve to 
thew it’s fhadows in confufion ; they ftrike the fight 
‘with fo equal a probability, that we are in doubt 
~which to chufe, and amuft pafs the ‘gueftion ‘un- 
decided. « 

At his birth he appears not to‘have been Jd/ind, 
~whatever he might be afterwards. The Chian medal 
-of him (which is of great antiquity, according to Leo 
Allatius) {cats him: with a volume open, and teading 
‘intently, -But ‘there is no need of proofs from an- 
tiquity for that_which every line of his works will 
‘demonftrate. ‘With what an exaétnefs, agreeable 
to the ‘natural appearance ‘of things, do his cities 
{tand, his mountains rife, his rivers wind, and_ his 
regions lic extended ? How beautifully are the views 
of all things drawn in_ their figures, and adorned 
with their paintings? What addrefs in action, what 
vifible chardGters of the pafions infpirit his heroes? 
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prove at leaft thus-much, that he muft have travelled 


there. 

As Greece was in all probability his native coun- 
try, and had then began to make an effort in learn- 
ing, we cannot doubt but he travelled there alfo, 
with a particular obfervation. He nfes the different 
diale4s which are.fpoken in it’s different parts, as 
one who had been converfant with them all. But 
the argument which appears moft irrefragable, is to 
be taken from his catalogue of the fhips: he has there 
given us an exact Geography of Greece, where it’s 
cities, mountains, and plains, are particularly men- 
tioned, where the courfes of it’s rivers are traced 
out, where the counsries are laid in order, their 
bounds affigned, and the ufes of their foils fpecified. 
{his the ancients, who compared it with the ori- 
ginal, have allowed to be fo true in all points, that 
3t could never have been owiiig to a loofe and cafual 
information. ao 

We may carry this argument farther, to fuppofe 
his having been round 4fia MM nor, from his exact 
divifion of the ancient kingdom of Priam into it’s 
feparate Dynaflies, and the account he gives of the 
bordering nations in alliance with it. Perhaps too, 


in the wanderings cf Ujfés about Sicily, whofe ports: 


and neighbouring iflands are mentioned, he might 
contrive to fend his hero where he had made his 
own voyage before. Nor will the fables he has in- 
termingled be any obje€tion to his having travelled 
in thofe parts, fince they are not related as the hiftory 
of the prefent time, but the tradition of the former. 
His mention of Thrace, his defcription of the beafts 
of Libya, and of the climate in the Fortunate lands, 
may {eem alfo to give us a view of him in the ex- 
tremes of the earth, where it was not. barbarous 
or uninhabited. It is hard to fet limits to the 


he, had obferved in the Jcarian fea, dafhing and: 
breaking among it’s crouds‘of iflands: he could re 
‘prefent the. numbers of an army, by thofe flocks of 
{wans he had feen on the banks of the Cayfier : or 
being to defcribe that heat of battle with which: 
Achilles drove the Trojans into the river, he could: 
iluftrate it with an‘allufion from Cyrene or Cyprus,. . 
where, when-the inhabitants burned their fields, the 
grafs-hoppers fled before the ‘fire to perifh in the’ 
ocean. His fancy being fully replenifhed, might 
fupply him with every proper occafional irnage ; 
~and his foul, after having en'arged itfelf, and taken. 
in an extenfive variety of the creation, might be 
equal to the tafk of an Mad and an Odyffey. 

In his old age, he fell blind, and fettled at Chios.. 
Strabo relates, that Lycurgus the great legiflator of 
Sparta was reported to have gone to Chios to have-* 
a conference with Homer, after he had ftudied the 
laws of Crete and Z@gypt, in order to form his con-- 
ftitutions. If this be true, how much a nobler re- 
prefentation does it give of him, and indeed mors. 
agrecablejto what we conceive of this mighty genius,, 
than thofe fpurious accounts which keep him down 
among the meaneft of mankind? What an idea 
could we frame to ourfelves, of a converfation held: 
between two perfons fo confiderable ; a philofopher 
confcious of the force of poetry, and a poet know- 
ing in the depths of philofophy ; both their fouls 
improved with learning, both eminently.raifed above | 
little defigns or the meaner kind of intereft,-ard 
meeting together to confult the good of mankind? 
But in this we only indulge a thought which is not: 
to be infified upon; the evidence of hiftory rather 
tends to prove that Lycurgus brought his works from 
Afia after his death: which Preciws imagines to have 
happened at a great old age, on account of his vaft 


travels of a man, who has fet none to that defire of | extent of learning, for which a fhort life could never 


knowledge which made him undertake them. Who 
can fay what people he has not feen, who appears 
‘to be verfed in the cuftoms of all? He takes the 

“globe for the feene on which he introduces his fub- 
jets; he launches forward intrepidly, like one to 
whom no place is new, and appears a citizen of the 
world in general. 

When he returned from his travels, he feems to 
have applied himfelf to rhe finifhing of his poems, 
however he might have cither deligned, begun, or 
purfued them before. In thefe he treafured up his 
various acqnilitions of knowledge, where they have 
been preferved through many ages, to be as well the 
proofs of his own indultry, as the inffru@lions of 
polterity. [He could then deferibe his facrifices aiter 


the Alolian manner; ov bis leagues with a mixture | 
of Trajan and Spartan ceremonies: he could thet | 
compare the confufion of a multitude to that tumuis | 


fulfice. 

If we could now make a conjeQlure’ concerning. 
the genius and temper of this great man ; perhaps 
his works, which would not furnifh us with faéts 
for his life, will be more reafonably made ufe of to 
give us a picture of his mind: to this end therefore, 
we may fuffer the very name and notion of a bool: 
to vanifh for a while, and look upon what is left us 
as a converfation, in order to gain an acquaintance 
with Homer, Perhaps the general air of his works 
will become the’ gencral character of his genius ; 
and the particular turns of his temper. Tis com- 
prehcnfive knowledge fhews that hts foul was not 
formed like a narrow channel for a fingle ftream, 
but as an expanfe which might receive an ocean 
into it’s bofom ; that he had the ftrongelt defire of 
nprovement, and an unbounded curiofity, which 
made it’s advantage of every tranficnt cizcumflancc, 
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racter: wherefore we fhall carry it no farther, but 


or obvious accident. His folid and fententious 


manner may make us admire him for a man of- 


judgment: one who, in the darkeft ages, could enter 
far into a difquifition of human nature; who, not- 
with{tanding all the changes which governments, 
manners, rites, and even the notions of virtue, have 
undergone, could {till abound with fo many maxims 
correfpondent to truth, and notions applicable to 
fo many fciences. The fire, which is fo obferva- 
ble in his poem, may make us _ naturally cunje€ture 
chim to have been of a warm temper, and lively 
behaviour; and the pleafurable air which every 
.where overfpreads it, may give us reafon to think, 
‘that fire of imagination was tempered with fweet- 
nefs and affability. If we farther obferve the par- 
ticulars he treats of, and imagine that he laid a ftrefs 
upon the fentiments he delivers, purfuant.to his rea] 
opinions ; we fhall take him to be of a religious 
{pirit, by his inculcating in almoft every page the 
worfhip of the Gods. We. fhall imagine him to 
be a generous lover of his country, from his care to 
extol it every where; which is carried to fuch a 
height, as to make Plutarch observe, that though 
many of the Barbarians are made _prifoners or fup- 
pliants, yet neither of thefe difgraceful accidents 
(which are common to al! nations in war) ever hap- 
pen to one Greek throughout his works. We fhall 
take him to be a compaffionate lover of mankind, 
from his numberlefs praifes of hofpitality and cha- 
rity ; (if indeed we are not to account for them, as 
the common writers of his life imagine, from his 
‘owing his fupport to thefe virtues.) It might feem 
from his love of ftories, with his manner of telling 
them fomc times, that he gave his own picture when 
he painted his Ne/or, and, as wife as he was, was 
nocnemy to talking. One would think from _ his 
praifes of wine,. his copious goblets, and pleafing 
defcriptions of banquets, that he was addicted to a 
chearful, fociable life. And that he was not (as 
may be guefled of /irgil from his works) averfe to 


the ;female fex, will appear from his care to paint 


them amiably upon all occafions : his Andromache 
and Penclpe are in each of his poems moft fhining 
chara&ters of conjugal affetion; even his Helena 
herfelf is drawn with all the foftnings imaginable ; 
his foldiers are exhorted to combat with the hopes 
of women; his commanders are furnifhed with fair 
flaves in their tents; nor is the venerable Neflor with- 
out a mifrefs., ; ; 
It is true, that in this way of turning a dock into 
a man, this reafoning from his works to himfelf, 
“we can at belt but hit offa few out-lines of a cha- 
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conclude with one difeqvery which we may make 
from his filences a difcovery extremely proper to be 
made in this manner, which is, that he was of a 
very modeft temper. There is in all other poets a 
cultom of {peaking of themfelves, and a vanity of - 
promifing eternity to their. writings: in both which 
Homer, who has the beft title to fpeak out, is altoge— 
ther filent. As tothe laft of them, the world has 
made him ample recompence ; it has given. him that 
eternity he would not promife himfelf 

The only inconteftable works which Fler has 
left behind him are the, fad and OAffey: the Ba- 
trachamysmachia, or Battle of the Frags and Mice, has 
been difputed, but is however generally allowed to. 
be his. Svafrus has reckoned it like the Culex of 
Virgil, a trial of his force before his greater per- 
formanccs. Befides thefe, there are feveral FLyinis 
and other fragments attributed to Asmer; but there 
are many reafons to fuppofe them the production of 
other hands. However, whether they are Azmer’s, 
or not, they are always judged to be near as ancient, 
if not of the fame age with him. 

In Boliffus near Chios-there is a ruin, which was 
fhown for the houfe of Hamer, which Leo dllatius, 
went on pilgrimage to vilit, and (as he tells us) found 
nothing but a few ftones crumbling away with age, 
over which he and his companions wept for fatii- , 
faction. 

That which of all the remains has been of late the 
chief amufement of the learned, is the marble called’ 
his Apothesfis, the work of Archelaus, of Priene, and 
now in the palace of Cslanna. We fee there a tem- 
ple hung with it’s veil, where Flamer is placed on a 
feat with a footftool to it, as he has deferibed the 
feats of his Gods; fispported on each fide with 
figures reprefenting the Jad and the OAffiy, the one 
by a fword, the other by the ornament of a fhip, 
which denotes the voyages of VAffés. On each fide 
of his footflool are mice, in allufion to the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice. Behind, is Time waiting upon 
him, and a figure with turrets on his head, which 
fignifies the orld, crowning him with the laurel. 
Before him is an altar, at which all the avs are 
facrificing to bim as to their Deity. On the one 
fide of the altar (tands a boy, reprefenting AGA 
fy s on the other, a woman reprefenting Lifory - 
after her is Paetry bringing the Jeered fires and ina 
long following train, Tragedy, Comedly, Nature, | ir- 
tue, Memory, Rhetoric, and idan, in all heir pro- 
per attitudes, 
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RHAPS it may be neceffary in this place, at 
he opening of Homer’s battles, to premife 
5{ervations upon-them in general. e fhall 
firft éendéaxour to thew the cazdué? of the poet herein, 
and next:¢olle@ fome antiquities, that tend to a 
more diftin& underftanding of thofe defcriptions 
which make fo Jarge a part of the poem. 

One may very well apply to Homer himfelf, what 
he fays of his heroes at the end of the fourth book, 
that whofoever fhould be guided through his battles 
by Minerva, and pointed to every feene of them, 
would {ee nothing through the whole but fubjects 
of farprize and applaufe. When the reader refle&s 
that no lefs than the compafs of twelve books is 
taken up in thefe, he will have reafon to wonder by 
what methods our author could prevent defcriptions 
of fuch a length from being tedious. It is not 
enough to fay, that though the fubject itfelf be the 
fame, the aétions are always different; that we 
have now diftiné& combats, now promifcuous fights, 
now fingle duels, now general engagements; or 
that the fccnes are perpetually varied ; we are now 
in the fields, now at the fortification of the Greeks, 
now at the fhips, now at the gates of Trey, now at 
the river Scamander : but we muft look farther into 
the art of the poet, to find the reafons of this alto- 
nithing variety. 

We may fir obferve that diverfity in the deaths 
of his sarriors, which he has fupplied by the valteft 
fertility of invention. ‘Thefe he diftinguifhes feveral 
ways: fometimes by the characters of the men, 
their age, office, profefion, nation, family, &e. One 
is a blooming ysuth, whofe father diffuaded him from 
the war; one is a pris, whofe picty could not fave 
him; one is a fport/man, whom Diana taught in 
vain 3 one is the zaéive of a far diftant country, who 
is never to return; one is defcended from a neéle line, 
which -ends in his death ; one is made remarkable 
by his doafing ; another by his defeeching; and ano- 
ther, who is diftinguifhed no wiy elfe, is marked 
by his Aadit and the fingularity of his armour. 

Sometimes he varies thefe deaths by the feveral 
pyfiures in which his heroes are reprefented e¢ither 
fighting or falling. Some of thefe are fo exceedingly 
evué?, that one may guefs from the very pofition of 
the combatant, whereabouts the wound will light: 
others fo very peculiar and uncommon, that they could 
only be the effea of an imagination which had 
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fearched through all the ideas of:nature. Such is: 
that picture of MMydon in the fifth book, whofe arm 
being numbed by a blow on the elbow, drops the 
reins that trail on the ground ; and then being fud- 
denly ftruck on the temples, falls headlong from the 
chariot in a foft and deep place; where he finks up 
to the fhoulders in the fands, and continues a while 
fixed by the weight of his armour, with his legs 
quivering in the air, till he is trampled down by his 
horfes. ‘ 

Another caufe of this varicty is the difference of 
the wounds that are given in the Jad: they are by 
no means like the wounds defcribed by moft other 
poets, which are commonly made in the felf-fame 
obvious places: the heart and head ferve for all thofe 
in general who underftand no anatomy, and fome- 
times for variety they kill men by wounds that are 
no where mortal but in their poems. As the whole 
human body is the fubje&t of thefe, fo nothing is 
more neceflary to him who would defcribe them 
well, than a thorough knowledge of it’s flru€ture, | 
even though the poet is not profeffedly to write of 
them -as an anatomift ; in the fame manner as an 
exadt {kill in anatomy is neceffary to thofe painters 
that would excel in drawing the naked, though.the 
are not to make every mufcle as vifible as in-a book 
of chirurgery. It appears from fo many paffages in 
Flomer, that he was perfe€ily mafter of this fcience 
that it would be necdlefs to cite any in particular. 
One may only obferve, that if we thoroughly exa- 
mine all the wounds he has deferibed, though fo in- 
finite in number, and fo many ways divertified, we 
fhall hardly find one which will contradi& this ob- 
fervation. 

We mutt juft add a remark, that the various pe- 
riphrafes and circumlocutions by which Homer ex- 
preffes the fingle a@ of dying, have fupplied Hi-ef7 
and the fucceeding poets with all their manners of 
phrafing it. Indeed he repeats the fame verfe on 
that occafion more often than they. But though 
it muft be owned he had more frequent occations 
for a line of this kind than any poet, as no other has 
defcribed half fo many deaths, yet one cannot afcribe 
this to any flerility of expreflion, but to the genius 
of his times, that delighted in thofe reiterated verfes 
We find repetitions of the fame fort affected by the 
facred writers, fuch as He was gathered to his peoples 
Le flept with his fathers; and the like. And upon 
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the whole they have a certain antiquated harmony, 
not unlike the burthen of a fong, which the ear. is 
“willing to fuffer, and as it were refts upon. 

As the perpetual horror of combats, and a fuc- 
ceffion of images-of death, could not but keep the 
imagination very much on the flretch ; Homer has 
been careful to contrive fuch reliefs and paufes, as 
might divert the mind to fome other_fcene, without 
lofing fight of the principal obje&t.... His-comparifons 
are the more frequent on this account ; for a compa- 
vifon ferves this end the moft effectually of any thing, 
as it is at once correfpondent to, and differing from 
the fubje&t. Thofe critics who fancy that the ufe 
of comparifons di{traéts the attention, and draws it 
from the firlt images which fhould moft employ it, 
(as that we lofe the idea of the daétle itfelf, while 
we are led by a fimile to that of a deluge or a_ftorm :) 
thofe, we fay, may as well imagine we lofe the 
thought of the fun, when we fee his reflection in 
the water; where he appears more diftin@ly, and 
is contemplated more at ‘eafe, than if we gazed 
direftly at his beams. For ic is with the eye of 
the imagination as it’ is with our corporeal eye, 
it muft fometimes be taken off from the object in 
order to fee it the better. The fame critics that 
are difpleafed to have their fancy diftracted, (as they 
call it) are yet fo inconfilent with themfelves as to 
object to Homer that his fimiles are too much alike, 
and are too often derived from the fame animal]. But 
is it not more reafonable (according to their own 
notion) to compare the fame man always to the fame 
animal, than to fee him fometimes a fun, fometimes 
a tree, and fometimes a river? Though Homer 
{peaks of the fume creature, he fo diverfiftes the cir- 
cumiftances and accidents of the comparifons, that 
they always appear quite different. And to fay 
truth, it is not fo much the animal or the thing, 
as the action or pofture of them that employs our 
imagination: two different animals in the fame ac- 
tion are more like to each other, than one and the 
fame animal is to himielf, in two different aCtions. 
And thole who in reading Homer are fhocked that it 
is always a Jon, may as well be angry that it is 
always a man, 

hat may feem more exceptionable, is his in- 
ferting the fame comparifons in the fame words at 
length upon different occafions, by which manage- 
ment he makes one fingle image aflord many orna- 
ments to feveral parts of the poem, But may not 
one fay, Hower ts in this like a fkilful improver, 
who places a beautiful flatue ina well.difpofed gar- 
den fo as to anfwer feveral viftas, and by that arti- 
fice one fingle figure feems muluplied into as many 


objects as there are openings from whence it may 
be viewed? 

What farther relieves and foftens thefe defcrip- 
tions of battles, is the poet’s wonderful art of-intro- 
ducing many pathetic circumftances about the deaths 
of the heroes, which raife a different movement in 
the mind from what thofe images naturally in{fpire, 
we mean compaifion and pity; when he caufes us to 
look back upon the loft riches, pofleffions, and hopes 
of thofe who die: when he tranfports us to their 
native countries and paternal feats, to fee the gricfs 
of their aged fathers, the defpair and tears of their 
widows, or the abandoned condition of their or- 
phans. Thus when Protefilaus falls, we are made 
to refleét on the lofty palaces he left half finifhed ; 
when the fons of Pheops are killed, we behold the 
mortifying diftrefs of their wealthy father, who faw 
his cltate divided before his eyes, and taken in truft 
for ftrangers. When Axylus dies, we are taught to 
compaifionate the hard fate of that generous and hof- 
pitable man, whofe houle was the houfe of all nen, 
and who deferved that glorious clogy of The fricnd 
of human-hind. ; 

It is worth taking notice too, what ufe Homer 
every where makes of eaclr little accident or cir- 
cumftance that can naturally happen in a battle, 
thereby to caft a variety over his action; as well as 
of every turn of mind or emotion a hero can pof- 
fibly feel, fuch as refentment, revenge, concern, con= 
fufion, &'c. The former of thefe makes his work 
refemble a large hiftory-piece, where even the lefs 
important figures and actions have yet fore con- 
venicnt place or corner to be fhewn in; and the lat- 
ter gives it all the advantages of tragedy, in thofe 
various turns of paifion that animate de fpeeches 
of his heroes, and render his whole poom the molt 
dramatic of any epic whatever. . 

It muft alfo be obferved, that the conftant ma- 
chines of the Gods conduce very greatly to vary thefe 
long battles, by a continued change of the fcene 
from carth to heaven. omer perceived them too 
neceflary for this purpofe to abfain from the ufe of 
them even after Fupiter had enjoined the Deities 
not to act on cither fide. It-is remarkable how 
many methods he has found to draw them into 
every book ; where if they dare not aflift the 
warriors, at leaft they are very helpful to the poct. 

But there is nothing that more contributes to the 
variety, furprize, and edit of Lomer’s battles, or 
is more perfeélly admirable in idelf, than that are- 
ful manner of taking meafure, or (as one may fay) 
gaging his heroes by each other, and thereby cleva 
ting, the character of one perfon, by the oppolition 
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of it to that of fome other whom he is made to | 


excel. So that he many times defcribes one, only 
to image another, and raifes one only to. raife ano- 
ther. .We cannot better exemplify this remark, than 
by giving an inftance in the character of Dyonred 
that lies before us. Let us obferve by what a feale 
of oppofitions he elevates this hero, in the fifth 
book, firft to excel all human valour, and after to 
sival the Gods themfelves. He diltinguifhes him 
firft frcm the Grecian captains in general, each of 
whom he reprefents conquering a fingle Trojan, 
while D/omed conftantly encounters two at once 3 
and while they are engaged each in his diftiné poft, 
he only is drawn fighting in every quarter, and 
flanghtering on every fide. Next he oppofes him to 
Pandarus, next to Aineas, and then to LHeéfor. So 
of the Gods, he fhews him firft againft Venus, then 
aipallo, then Mars, and laftly, in the eighth book 
againtt Fupier himfelf in the midft of his thunders. 
The fame condu& is obfervable more or Iecfs in re- 

ard to every perfonage of his work. . 

‘This fubordination of the heroes is one of the 
eaufes that-make each of, his battles rife above the 
other in greatnefs, terror, and importance, to the 
‘end of the poem. If Diomed has performed all 
thefe wonders in the firft combats, it is but to 
raife FicGsr, at whofe appearance he begins to fear. 
If in the next battles Aleéfor triumphs not only 
over Dismed, but over Ajax and Patroclus, fets 
fire to the fleet, wins the armor of Achilles, and 
fingly eclipfes all the heroes; in the mid{t of all his 
glory, Achilles appears, Heé?or flies, and is flain. 

Vhe manner in which his Gods are made to a&, 
noicfs advances the gradation we are {peaking of. 
In the firft battles they are fen only in fhort and 
feparate excurfions: Venus aflitts Parts, Adinerva 
Disned, or Adars Feéter. Yn the next, a clear 
Rage is left for Fupiter, to dilplay his omnipotence, 
and turn the fare of armies alone. In the lafl, 
all the powers of heaven are engaged and banded 
into regular partics, Gods encountering Gods, Fove 
encouraging them with his thunders, Neptune raif- 
ing his tmpcits, heaven flaming, earth trembling, 
and Pio himfelf ftarting from the throne of hell. 

We are now to take notice of fome cufloms 
of anti,uity relating to the arms and art military of 
thofe tines, Which are proper to be known, in order 
to form a right notion of our author’s defcriptions 
of war. 

Vhat Flamer copied the manners and cuftoms of 
the ace he writ of, rather than of that he lived in, 
has been obferved already in forme inflances.. As 
that he no where reprefents cavalry or frunipets to 
have been ufed in the Zrojan war, though they ap- 





celebrate them, 





parently were in his own time. It is not therefore 
impoffible but there may be found in his works 
fome deficiencies in the art of war, which are not 
to be imputed to his ignorance,, but to his judgment, 
Llorfes had not been brought into Greece long; 
before the fiege of Troy. “They were originally 
ealtern animals, and if we find at that very period fo- 


} great a number of them reckoned. up. in. the wars 


of the [/rae/ites, it is the lefs a wonder, confidering 
they came from 4fa. The practice of riding them. 
was fo little known in Greece, a few years before,. 
that they looked upon the Centaurs who firft ufed: 


-it, as monfters compounded of men and. horfes. 


Neftor in the firft Lad fays, he had feen thefe Cen- 
taurs in his youth, and Polypetes in the fecond is faid’ 
to have been born on the day that his father.expelled 
them from Pelion to the defarts of Aithica. They 
had no other ufe of horfes than to draw their cha- 
riots in battle, fo that whenever Homer fpeaks of 
fighting from an. harfe, taming an horfe,.or the like, 
it is con{tantly to be underftood of fighting from a: 
chariot, or faming horfes to that fervice. “This (as 
we have faid) was a piece of decorum in the poet ; 
for in his own time they were arrived.to fuch a per— 
fection in horfemanfhip, that in the fifteenth Jhad,, 


'we have a_fimile taken from an extraordinay feat of 
-adtivity, where one man manages four horfes at 


once, and leaps from the back of one to another at. 
full {peed. 

If we confider in what high efteem among war- 
riors thefe noble animals mutt have been at their firft 
coming into Greece, we fhall the lefs wonder at the 
frequent occafions Alomer has taken to defcribe and: 
It is not fo ftrange to find them. 
{er almoft upon a level with men, at the time when: 


}a Aorfe in the prizes was of equal value with a 


cupliver 
The chariots were in all probability very low. 
For we frequently find in the Jad, that a perfon. 


} who flands ereét on a chariot is killed (and fome— 


times by a ftroke on the head) by a foot-foldicr with. 
a fword. This may farther appear from the eafe 
and readinefs with which they alight or mount on 


.every occafion; to facilitate which, the chariots. 


were open behind. That the wheels were but 
fmall,, may be gueffed from a cuflom they had 


of taking them off and fetting them on, jis Uiey were 


Jaid by, or made ufe of. Hede in the fifth book. 
puts on the wheels of Yane’s chariot, when fhe calls 
‘for i¢in hafte: and it feems to be with allufion to 
the fame practice that it is faid in Atwodus, ch. tA, 
The Lord tock off their charid-wheels, fo that they drove 
them heavily. “The fides were alfo low; for who- 
ever is killed in his chariot throughout the poem, 

conttantly 
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’ conftantly falls to the ground, as having nothing to 
fupport him. That the whole machine was very 
finall and light, is evident from a paffage in the 
tenth J/iad, where Domed debates whether he fhall 
draw the chariot of RAefus out of the way, or carry 


it on his fhoulders to a place of fafety. All the. 


particulars agree with the reprefentations of the 
chariots on the moft ancient Greek coins; where 
the tops of them reached not fo high as the backs 
ef the horfes, the wheels are yet lower, and the 
herocs who ftand in them are {cen from the knee 
upwards. "This may ferve to fhew thofe critics are 
under a miflake, who blame Hozer for making his 
warriors fometimes retire behind their chariots, as 
if it were a picce of cowardice: which was as little 
difgraceful then, as it is now to alight from one’s 
horfe in a battle, on any neceflary emergency. _ 

‘There were generally two perfons in each chariot, 
‘one of whom was wholly employed in guiding the 
horfes. They ufed indifferently two, three, or four 
horfes: from hence it happens, that fometimes 
when a horfe is killed, che hero continues the fight 
with the two or more that remain}; and at other 
times a warrior retreats upon the lofs of one; ‘not 
that he has lefs courage than the other, but that he 
has fewer horfes. 

Their fwords were all broad cutting fwords, for 
we find they never ftab but with their fpears. “The 
Spears were ufed two ways, either to pufh with, or 
to caft from them, like the miffive javelins. It 
feems furprizing, that a man fhould throw a dart or 
fpear with fuch force, as to pierce through both 
fides of the armour and the body (as is often def- 
cribed in Homer.) For if the ftrength of the men 
was gigantic, the armour muft be fo in proportion. 
Some folution might be given for this, if we im- 
agined the armour was generally brafs, and the 
weapon pointed with iron; and if we could fancy 
that Homer called the fpears and fwords brazen, in 
the fame manner that he calls the reins of a bridle 
ivory, only from the ornaments about them. But 
there are paffages where the point of the {pear is 
exprefsly faidto be of. brafs, as in the defeription 
of that of Hedfor in iad 6. Paufanias, Laconicis, 
takes it for granted, that the arms, as well offenfive 
as defenfive, were brafs. He fays the {pear of 
Achilles was kept in his time in the temple of AZ- 
nerva, the top and point of which were of brafs ; 
and the fword of Meriones, in that of dfculapius 
among the Nicomedians, was entirely of the fame 
metal, But be it as it will, there are examples 
even at this day of fuch a prodigious force in caf- 
ting darts, as almoft excceds credibility. The Turks 
and Argbs will pierce through thick planks with darts 
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of hardened wood ; which can only be attributed to’ 
their being bred (as the ancients were) to that ex- 
ercife, and to the ftrength and agility acquired bya 
conftant pra@ice of it. 

We may afcribe to the fame caufe their power of 
cafting fiones of a valt weight, which appears a com- 
mon practice in thefe battles. Thofe are in a great 
error, who imagine this to be only a fi€titious em- 
bellifhment of the poet, which was one of the ex- 
ercifes of war among the ancient Greeks and Ori- 
entals, St. Ferome tells us, it was an old cuftom in 
Paleftize, and in ule in his own time, to have 
round {tones of a great weight kept in the caftles 
and villages, for the youth to try their ftrength with. 
And the cuftom is yet extant in fome paris of Scot 
land, where ftones for the fame purpote are laid at 
the gates of great houfes, which they call putting-. 


Stones. 


Another confideration which will account for 
many things that may feem uncouth in Hamer, is 
the refleétion that before the ufe of fire-arms there 
was infinitely more fcope for perfonal valour 
than in the modern battles. Now whenfoever the. 
perfonal ftrength of the combatants happened to be 
unequal, the declining a fingle combat could not 
be fo difhonourable as it is in this age, when the 
arms we make ufe of put all men ona level. Fer. 
a foldier of inferior ftrength may manage a rapier 
‘of fire arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch to 
his adverfary. ‘his may appear a fufficient excufe 
for what in the modern conftru€tion might feem 
cowardice in Eomer’s heroes, when they avoided 
engaging with others, whofe bodily ftrength exceeds 
their own. The maxims of valour in all times 
were founded upon reafon, and the cowardice oug! t 
rather in this cafe to be imputed to him who braves 
his inferior. ‘There was alfo more éifure in their 
battles before the knowledge of fire-arms ; and this 
ina good degree accounts for thofe Aarangues his 
heroes make to each other in the time of combat. 

There was another practice frequently ufed by 
thefe ancient warriors, which was to fpoil'an enemy 
of his arms after they had flain him ; and this cuftom 
we fee them frequently purfling with fuch eager 
nels, as if they looked on their viory not complcte 
till this point was gained. Some modern critics 
have accufed them of avarice on account of this 
practice, which might probably arife from the great 
value and fearcenels of armour in that carly time 
and infancy of war. It afterwards became a point 
of honour, like gaining a ftandard from the enemy. 
Mofes and David \peak of the pleure of obtaining 
many fpoils. ‘Vhey preferved them as monuments 
of vittory, and even religion at lafl became intercited 
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herein, when thofe fpoils were confecrated in the 
temples of the tutelar Deities of the conqueror. 

The reader may cafily fee, we fet. down thefe 
heads jult as they occur to our memory, and only 
as hints to farther obfervations ; which any one who 
is converfant in Afomer cannot fail to make, if he 
will but think a little in the fame track. 

It is no part of our defign to inquire what pro- 
grefs had been made in the arf of war at this early 
period: the bare perufal of the Ziad will beft inform 
us of it. But what we think tends more immedi- 
ately to the better comprehenfion of thefe defcrip- 
tions, is to give a fhort view of the fecne of war, 
the fituation of Tray, and thofe places which Homer 
mentions, with the proper field of each battle: put- 
ting together, for this purpofe, thofe paflages in our 
author that give any light to this matter. ; 

The ancient city of rey ftood at a greater diftance 
from the fea, than thofe ruins which have fince been 
fhewn for it. "This may be gathered from lkad 5, 
where it is faid, that the Trajans never durft fally 
out of the walls of their town, till the retirement of 
Achilles; but afterwards combated the Grectans at 
their very fhips, far from fhe city. For had Tray 
flood (as S/rabo obferves) fo nigh the /ea-/bore, it 
had been madnefs in the Greeks not to have built 
any fortification before their fleet till the tenth year 
of the fiege, when the enemy was fo near them: 
and on the other hand, it had been cowardice in the 
Trojans not to have attempted any thing all that time, 
again{t an army that lay unfortified and unintrench- 
ah Belides, the intermediate fpace had been too 
fmall to afford a field for fo many various adventures 
and aétions of war. The places about Trey par- 
ticularly mentioned by Homer lie in this order. 

a. The Scaan gate: this opened to the field of 
battle, and was that through which the Zrejans 
made their excurfions, Clofe to this ftood the deech- 
rree facred to Fupiter, which Homer generally men- 
tions with it. 

‘2. The Aill of wild fig-trees. Tt joined to the 
walls of Zray on one fide, and extended to the high- 
way on the other. The firft appears from what 
Andromache fays in Iiad 6, that the walls were in 
danger of being fealed from this bills and the lah 
from //, 22. ? 

3. The teva fprings of Scamander. "Thefe were a 
little higher on the fame highway. (/b4d.) 

4. Gallicolene, the name of a pleafant hill, that 
Tay near the river S/aeis, on the otber fide of the 
town, t/, 20. 


5. Bateia, or the {epulchre of Myrinne, ftood a 
little before the city in the plain. J/7. 2. Catal, 

6. The monument of lus: near the middle of the 
plain. Z. 11. , 

7. The tomb of A/fyetes, commanded the prof- 
pe&t of the fleet, and that part of the fea-coaft. 
il. 2, Catal. 

It feems by the fecond J/ad, that the Grecian 
army was drawn up under the feveral leaders by 
the banks of Scamander on that fide ‘toward the 
fhips: in the mean time that of Yroy, and the 
auxiliaries, was ranged in order at AGyrinnes’s fepul- 
chre. The place of the fir? battle, where Diomed 
performs his exploits, was near the joining of Simois 
and Scamander ; for Funo and Pallas coming to hims 
alight at the confluence of thofe rivers: J/ §. And 
that the Greeks had not yet palt the ftream, but 
fought on that fide next the ficct, appears from the 
fame book, where Juno fays the Trojans now brave. 
them at their very fips. But in the beginning of 
the fixth book, the place of battle is {pecified to be- 
between the rivers of Simors and Scamander s fo that 
the Greeks (though Homer docs not particularize 
when, or in what manner) had then croffed the 
ftream toward Troy. : a? 

The engagement in the eighth book is evidently 
clofe to the Grecian fortification on the fhore, That 
night Hledfor lay at Z/us’s tomb in the field, as Dolon - 
tells us, Zid. 10. And in the eleventh book the 
battle is chiefly about //us’s tomb.. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, abort: 
the fortification of the ‘Greeks, and in the fifteenth,. 
at the /hips. - 

In the fixtcenth, the Trojans being repulfed by 
‘Patroclus, they engage between the fleet, the river,. 
and the Grecran wall. Patroclus ftill advancing, 
they fight at the gates of Zroy. In the feventeenth, . 
the fight about the body of Patroclus is under the 
Trayan wall. His body being carried off, Heéfor : 
and éneas purfue the Greeks to the fortification. 
And in the cighteenth, upon Achilles’s appearing, 
they retire and’ encamp without the fortification. 

In the twentieth, the fight is till on that fide: 
next the fea; for the Yrejans being purfued by 4- 
chilles, pafs over the Scamander as they run toward 
Trey: fec the beginning of book 21. The follow- 
ing battles are cither in the river itfelf, or between 
that and the city, under whofe walls #7é7or is-killed 
in the twenty-fecond book, which puts an end to 
the battles of the had, 
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cee 


BQOTIA, under five Captains, Peneleus, &c. containing, 


ULIS, ‘a-haven on the Euboean fea oppofite Gliffa, in the territory of Thebes, abounding with - 



























: to Chalcis, where the puflage to Euboca is nar- {/ vincs. ; 
rowelt. Thebe, fituate between the rivers Ifmenus and 
’ Afopus. 


Eteon, Homer defcribes it a hilly country. 

Hyric, a town and lake of the fame name belong- 
ing to the territory of Tanagra, or Grea. 

Schoenus, it lay in the road between Thebes and 
_Anthedon, §0 ftadia from Thebes. 

Scholos, a town under mount Cytheron. 

Thefpia, near Haliartus, under mount Helicon. 

Grea, the fame with Tanagra, 30 itadia from 4. 
Aulis, on the Euboean fea. 

Mycaleffus, between Thebes and Chalcis. Fam- 
ous for it’s pine-trees. 

Harma, clofe by Mycaleffus. This town as well 
the former lay near the road from Thebes to Chalcis. 
It was here that Amphiaraus was {wallowed by the 
earth in his chariot, from whence it received it’s | 
naine, . 

Jlefion, it- was fituate in the feas near Heleon 
and Hyle, not.far from Tanagra. 

Erythree, in the confine. of Attica near Platexa. 

Petcon, in the way from Thebes to Anthedon. 

QOcalea, in the mid-way betwixt Haliartus and | 
Alalcomenes. 

Medcon, near-Oncheftus. 
Cop, a town on the lake Copais, by the river 
Cephiifius, next Orchomenus. | 

Eutrefis, a finall town of the Thefpians near | 
Thifbe. { 

Thifbe, under mount Helicon. 

Corgnea, feated on the Cephiffiis, where it falls 


into the lake Copais.. 
Haliartus, on the the fame Jake, bordering on 


Coronea and Platwa, a 
Plativa, ‘between Citheron and Thebes, divided 


Srom the'latter by the river Afopus. 


Oncheftus, on the lake Copais.. 

Arne, feated on the fame lake, famous for vines... 

Midea, on the fame lake. 

Nita, Nyfa, .or Ifa, near Anthedon. 

Anthedon, a city on the fea-fide oppofite to: 

4 Eubcea, the utmoft on the fhore towards Locris. . 
Afpledon, 20 ftadia from Orchomenus. 
Orchomenus, and the plains about it, were the 

moft {pacious ofall in Boeotia. Homer diftinguithes 

thefe two laft from the reft of Boeotia. 


PHOCIS, under Schedius and Epiftrophus, con- 


taining, 


Cypariffus, the fame with Anticyrra according to 
Paulanias, on the bay of Corinth. 

Pytho, adjoining tu Parnallus: fome think it th 
fame with Delphi. 

‘Criffa, a fea-town on the bay of Corinth nea 
Cyrrha. ' , 

“Daulis, upon the Cephiflis at the foot of Par 
naffiis. 

Panopea, upon the fame river, adjoining to Or. 
chomenia, jull by -Hyampolis or Ancmoria. 

Hyampolis, § both the fame according to Strabo. 

Anemoria, P Continue upon Locris. . 

Lilwa, at the head of tue rivers Cephittus, jult on 
tthe cdge of Phacis. 


LOCRIS, under Ajax Ollcus, containing, . 


Cynus, a maritiine town towards Eubata. 
Opus, . 
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Qpus, a-Locrian city, 1§ fladia from the fea, ad- , 


jacent to Panopea'in Phocis. 
‘Calliarus. ‘ 


Beffa, fo called from being covered with fhrubs. — 
Scarphe, feated between Thronium and Thermo- 


ypyle, 10 ftadia fromthe fea. 

Angiz. 

“Tarphe. 

“Thronius, on the Melian’bay. : 

Boagrius, a river:that paffes by Thronius, and 
‘suns into the bay of Octa, between Cynus and 
Scarphe, , 

All thefe oppofite to the ifle of Eubcoea. 


EU BQGEA, under Elephenor, containing, 


Chalcis, the city neareft to the continent of Grecce, 
‘juft_oppolite to Aulis in Boeotia. * 

Eretria, between Chalcis and Gereftus. _ 

Hifticea, a town with vineyards over againlt Thef- 
faly. 

Cerinthus, on the -{ea-fhore. 

‘Dios, feated’high, near Hitticea. eh 

Caryftos, a city at the foot of the mountain Ocha, 
between Eretria and Gereftus. 

Styra, a town near Caryftos. 


ATHENS, under Meneftheus. 


“The Ifle of SALAMIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the Eaft Part divided into 
Argia and Mycenz, under Agamemnon, con- 
tains, 


Argos, 40 ftadia from the fea. 
Tirynthe, between Argos and Epidaurus. 


Afinen, Three cities lying on the ‘bay of Her. 
Flermion, {one Treezene was feated -high, 
"Vroezene, Land Afine a rocky-coaft. 


Eionx was on the fea-fide. 


‘Vepidaurus, a town and little ifland -adjoining, in | 


the inner part of'the Saronic bay. It was fruitful in 
-vines in Homer’s time. 
"Phe ifland of /Egina, over againft Epidaurus. 
Mafeta belongs tothe Argolic fhore according to 
Strabo, who obferves ‘that Homer names it not in 
whe exatorder, placing it with Afgina. 
Mycenx, between Cleone and Argos. 
Corinth, near the [fthmus. 
leone, between Argos and Corinth. 
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Ornia,‘on thé borders of Sicyonia. 

Arethyria, the fame with Phliafia, at the fource 
of the Achaian Afopus. 

Sicyon, (anciently the kingdom of Adraftus) be- 
twixt Corinth and Achaia, 

Hyperefia, the fame with Avgira, feated betwixt - 
Pellene and ‘Helice, and oppofite Parnaflus. 

. Gonoélin, fituate-very high. 

Pellene, bordering on Sicyon and Pheneus, 60 
ftadia from the fea.” Celebrated anciently for it’s 
wool. : : ne 

fEgium, § Next Sicyon lies Pellene, &c. then He- . 

Helice, ¢ lice, and next to Helice, A’gium. 


{ The Weft Part of PELOPONNESUS, di- 


vided into Laconia, Meflenia, Arcadia, and Elis. 
LACONIA, under Menelaus, containing, 


Sparta, the capital city, on:the river Erotas. 
Phares, on the bay of, Meffenia. 
* Mefla, Strabo thinks this a contraction of Mef- 


fena. * ° * 


Bryfia, under mount Taygetus. 
Augiz, the fame with Agia, 30 ftadia from'Gy- 
thium, . : 
Amyclz, 20 ftadia from Sparta towards the fea, 
under the mountain ‘Taygetus. 
ais on the fea-fide, ypon-the river Eurotas, 
aas. 


Oetylos, near the promontory of Tanarus. 
MESSENIA, under Neftor, containing, 


Pylos, the city of Neftor on the fea-fhore. 

Arene, feated neur the river Minyeius. 

Thryon,‘on the river Alpheus, the ‘fame which 
Homer élfewhere calls Thryoéila. 

fEpy, the ancient geographers differ about the 
fituation of this town, but agree to place it near the 


‘Cyparifie, on'the borders of Meffenia, and upon 
the bay called from it Cyparifficus. 

Amphigenia. 

Helos, near the river Alpheus. 

Dorion, a field or mountain near the fea. 


ARCADIA, under Agapenor, containing, 


The mountain Cyllene, the higheft of Peloponne- 

fus, onthe borders of Achaia aR Arcuiss near Phe- 

Under this ftood the tomb of A2pytus. 
Pheneus, 
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Pheneus, confining on Pellcene and Stymphelus. 
Orchomenus, confining on Pheneus and Manti- 


DMa. 


ee Thefe three, Strabo tells us, are not to 
otra > * Met sta, ve 
Enifpe, -be found, nor their fituatien alligned. 


ria 
TFegea, between Argos and Sparta. 
Mantinwa, bordering upon Tegea, Argia, and Or- 
chomenus. 
Stymphelus, confining on Phlyafia or Arethyria. 
ye nea - Y: 
Parrhafia, adjoining to Laconia. 


ELIS, under four Leaders, Amphimachus, &c. 
containing, 


The city Elis, 120 ftadia from the fea. 

Bupratiom, near Elis. 

The places bounded by the fields of Hyrmine, in 
the territory of Elis, between mount Cyllene and the 
fea, 
Myrfinus, on the fea-fide, 70 fladia from Elis. 

The Olenian Rocks, which ftood near the city 
Olenos, at the mouth of the river Pierus. 

And Alyfium, the name of a town or river, in the 
way from Elis to Pifa. 


The ISLES over againft the continent of Els, 
Achaia, or Acarnania. 


Echinades and Dulichium, under Meges. 

The Cephalenians under Ulyffes, being thofe from 
Samos, (the fame with Cephalenia,) from Zacyn- 
thus, Grocylia, Avgilipa, Neritus, and Ithaca, This 
laft is generally fuppofed to be the Jargeft of thefe 
iflands on the e€aft fide of Cephalenia, and next to it; 
but that is, according to Wheeler, 20 Italian miles 
in circumference, whereas Strabo gives Ithaca but 80 
fiadia about. It was rather one of the Ieffer iflands 
toward the mouth of the Achelous. 

omer adds to thele places under the dominion 
of Ulyffes, Epirus and the oppofite continent, by 
which cannot be meant Epirus properly fo called, 
which was never fubject to Ulyfles, but only the fea- 
coaft of Acarnania, oppolite to the illands. 


"Mhe Continent of ACARNANIA and ZETOLITA, 


under ‘Vhoas. 


Pleuron, feated between Chalcis and Calydor, by 
the fea-fhore upon the river Evenus, well of Chalcis. 

Olenos, lying above Calydon, with the LEvenus 
on the cafl of it. 
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Pylene, the fame with Profchion, not far from 
Pleuron, but more In the land. : 
Chalcis, a fea-town, fituate on the eaft fide of 
the Evenus. There was another Chalcis at the head 
of the-Evenus, called by Strabo Hypo-Chalcis, 
Calydon, on the Evenus alfo. 


The Ifle of CRETE, under Idomencus, containing, 


Gnoffus, feated in the plain betwen Ly@us and 
Gortyna, 120 ftad. from Ly&us. 

Gortyna, go ftad. from the African fea, 

Lyctus, 80 ftad. from the fame fea. 

Miletus. 

Phieftus, 60 ftad. from Gortyna, 20 from the 
fea, under Gortyna. 

Lycatius. 

Rhytium, under Gortyna. 


The Ifle of RHODES, under Tlepolemus, con- 


taining, 


Lindus, on the right hand to thof2 who fail from 


F the city Rhodes, fouthward. 


Jalytfus, between Camirus and Rhodes, 
Camirus. 


The Iflands, Syma, (under Nircus,} Nifyrus, Car- 
pathus, Cafus, Cos, Calydnx, under Antiphus 
and Phidippus. 


The Continent of THESSALY toward the Aigean 
fea, under Achilles. 


Argos Pelafgicurn, (the fame which was fince 
called Phthiotis.) Some thought this the name of 
a town, others that Homer meant by it this part of 
Theffaly in general, (which lafl feems mott pro- 
babie.) There was a city Argos in Theflaly, as well 
as in Peloponnefus; the former was called Pelafgic 
in contradiflinction to the Achaian: for though the 
Pelafgi pofleft feveral parts of Epirns, Crete, Pelo- 
ponnefus, Xe. yet they retained their principal feat 
in Theifaly. 

Both on the fhore of Theflaly towards 

Alos, ic etd Nae “a : 

Alope, | wocris.. Alos bes in) the patlave of 

mount Othrys. 


Trechine, under the mountain Octa. 


7 Some fuypoted thefe two to be names 
Phthia, ome fuppe ft cle OWo te _be names 
Hellas of the fame place, though it is plain 
d “ UHomer diflinwuifes them. 


Vhe Hellenes. “Phis denomination, afterwards 
common to all the Greeks, iy here to be underflood 
8 A only 
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only of thofe who inhabited Phthiotis. It was not 
till long after Homer’s time that the people of other 
cities of Greece defiring afliftance from thefe, began 
to have the fame name from their communication 
with them, as Thucydides remarks in. the beginning 
of his firft book. 


The following under Protefilaus. 


Phylace, on the coaft of Phthiotis, toward the Me- 
Tian bay. 

Pyrrhafus, beyond the mountain Othrys, had the 
grove of Ceres within two fladia of it. 

Itona,, 6u ftadia from Alos ; it lay higher in the 
dand than Pyrrhafis, above mount Othrys. 

/ntron, on the fea-fide, in the pallage to Eubeea. 

FPreleon, this town lies on the fhore towards 
Bocotia, on the confines of Phthiotis, upon the river 


Sperchius, 
Thefe under Eumelus. 


Pherz:, in the fartheft part of Magnefia, confining 
on mount Pelion, - 

Glaphyrze. 

Jolcos, a fea-town on the Pegafxan bay. 


Under Philo&etes. 


Metlione, a city of Macedonia, 4o ftadia from 
Pydna in Pieria. . 


Ve ; In Phthiotis near Pharfalus. 
Olyzon, this place lay near Bebe, Iolcos, and Or- 


mMenium. 


The Upper THESSALY. 


The following under Podalirius and Machaon, 


So cedefede 

he dente. eek ie 
eabeste eed 

Peteee ste donde ate tests. 


‘Trice, or Tricce, not far from the mountain 
Pindus, on the left hand of the Peneus,. as it runs 
from Pindus. 

Ithome, near Tricca.. 

Oechalia,, fomewhere near the forementioned’ 


towns. 
Under Eurypylus. 


Ormenium, under Pelion, on the Pegafzean bay,. 


near Babe. 
Afterium, hard by Phers and Titanus. 


Under Polypoetes. 


Argiffa, lying upon the river Peneus.. 

Gyrtone, acity of Perrhabia, at the foot of Olym=. 
pus. 
Orthe, near Peneus and Tempe.. 

Elope, Both lying under Olympus, near the 
Olodilon, 5 river Titarefius. 


Under Guneus and Protheus.. 


Cyphus, feated in the mountainous country, to-. 
wards Olympus. 

Dodona, among the mountains, towards Olympus. 

Titarefius, a river rifing in the mountain Titaros.. 
near Olympus, and running into Pencus: it is call- 
ed Eurotas. 

The river Peneus rifes from mount Pindus, anc: 
flows through Tempe into the fea. 

Pelion, near Offa, in Magnefia.. 


Pop dete deck debt. 
Teceeae” 
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of T R O- Y¥, 


AND THE 


AO xX 2, IA RC OCU IN EY Re EBs: 


"HE kingdom of Priam was divided into eight [ 


dynafties or lordfhips. 
1. Troas, under Hector, whole capital was 
Troy, or Ilion. 


2. Dardania, under Afneas, the capital Dar- 
danus. 


3. Zeleia, at the foot of Ida, by the A&fepus, |. 


under Pandarus. 

4. Adreftia, Apxfus, Pityea, mount Teree, un- 
der Adraftus and Amphius. 

5. Seftos, Abydos, Arifbe on the river Selle, 
Percotc, and Pra&tius, under Afius. 

Thefe places Jay between Troy and the Propontis. 

The other three dynafties were under, 6. Mynes, 


4. Ection, and, 8. Altcus. 
The capital of the firft was Lyrneffus; of the {c- 


cond, Thebe of Cilicia; of the third, Pedafus in }. 


Leclegia. 

Elomer docs not mention thefe in the catalogue, 
having been before deflroyed and depopulated by the 
Greeks. 





‘The Auxiliar Nations. 

The Pelafgi, under Hippothous and Pyleus,- 
whofe capital was Larifla, near the place where 
Cuma was afterwards built: 

The Thracians by the fide of the Hellefpont op- 
pofite to “Troy, under Acamas and Pyrous, and 
thofe of Ciconia, under Euphemus. 

The Pzonians from Macedonia, and the river. 
Axius, under Pyraechmes.. 


The Paphlagonians, under Pylameneus ‘The 
Halizonians, under Odius and Epiftraphus. The 
Myfians, under Cromis and Ennomus. The Phry- 


gians of Afcania, under Phorcys and Afcanius. 

The Meonians, under Meftles and Antiphus,. 
who inhabited under the mountain Tmolus. 

The Carians, under Nauftes and Amphimachus, 
from Miletus, the farthermoft city of Caria towards 
the fouth. 

Mycale, a mountain and promontory oppofite to 
Samos. 

Phthiron, the fame mountain as Latmos, ac- 
cording to Hecateus. 

The Lycians, under Sarpedon and Glaucus, from 
the banks of the river Kanthus, which runs into 
the fea betwixt Rhoades and Cyprus. Homer men- 
tions it to diftinguifh this Lycia from that which. 
lies on the Propontis. 
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E TAVING, we prefume, with Credit to ourfelves, and Satisfac- 
tion to an indulgent Public, publifhed a beauciful ans fuperb 
Quarto Eai ion of the Whole Works Complete, vi Homer, the 
Prince ot the Greek Poets, the Editor and Publifher beg leave to 
offer to the World upon the ame elegant and approved Plan, a 
fplendid Edition, with fine Engravings asd copious Netes, 0: The 
Genuine Werks of Virern, the renowned Roman Poet, which 
On Saturday next will be publified, (Price only Six- pence) 
(Embellithed with the following Engraviin s, viz. 1. A Capital 
Poitraitot Vircrr, finely ex cuted by Nobi..—2. A fine En- 
graving by Lowry, reprefenting the celebrated frojan Prince 
ZEN EAS, and Turnus, King of the Rutirians, he-ore the 
Alter, invoking the Gods previous to their engaging in fingle 
Combat, to which the tormer was challenged by the larter }- 
Number I. (to be continued Weekly, without any Inter-uption 
whatever, till the Whole is completed in ‘I hirty Numbers only, 
or the Overplus delivered gratis) Of the Whole Genvine 


WORKS of VIRGIL, 


The Famous ROMAN I! OET: 
Including New aua-Comp ete Editions of 

The AENEID, GEORGICS, and PASTORALS, 
BUCOLICS, or ECLOGUES; - 

Thofe very celebrated end univer‘ally-admired crig insiPicduCtions. 
The ZEwein, in 12 Books, written with a View to cel brate 

the Remon Empenss Julius and Auguttus Cicfar, who were deti- 

rous tv be figealized as the Offspring of Julus or Afcanivs, the 

Sen of Atn-a+,—contains a Hiflory of the remarkable Explous of 

the celebrated Trojan Princ: Afneas, durirg his deience of 

Troy, whie it was befieged by the Grecions, and after the De- 

Nruction ot that mighty K:ngdom, I: c¢iu-iing an Account of the 

vajous furprifne Advettureshe met with in the Detence of his 

Country.—-Alfo tLe Manies of hus leaving Troy with his Father 

Auchites and his young Son Afcanius—ot his Voyage to Thrace, 

Petos, Crete, Carthage, Sicity, and other Parts ; his Wars with 

Trraus, King of the Ruuilians in ftaly ; and i.nally, his per- 

monert ffiablifhment in Italy, where he married Lavinia, King 

Latinus’. Dau hter, and fuceceded to his Kingdom. 

The Grorcics, in q Books, in general treat of Hufbandry 
and Agriculture, und in fuch a fublime Manncr, as none of the 
oth c Latin Poets have ever equalled. 

The Ten Pastrorans or Ectocuss, are Compofitions re- 
lating to Shepherds, Cate, and rural Life, wherein Shepherds 
‘are reprefented converfing with each other with an air of Innocence 
and Simplicity, and afloiding a pleafing choice Diverfity of Subjects, 

* Allcarefully Uronflated from the OxtGrnan LATIN. 

Jn the Exceution of this New and Improved Edition, all former 
Eui.ors and Commentators on Virrcre will be carelully con- 
fultcd and atiended to, viz. Warton, Pitt, Spence, Warburton, 
Whitehead, Atterbury, ‘Trepp, Ogilby, Ucldfworth, Burman, 
Maityo, & particularly that hitherto molt eltcemed Tranflation 
by Mr, Devozn, 

Mutrated with Large and Valuable Explanatory NOTES, 
Critical, Hittorical, Philofophical, Allegorical, Poetical, Scholaftic, 
Politicul, Moral, Philolc gieul, and Entertaining. 
‘Comprehending the moll falutary Reflections and u'eful Remarks, 

with feveral new Oblervations, and many imporiant References 

to Ancient Mythology, Ge graphy, and Univerfial Hitlory, &e. 

"fo which will be allo added, 

The mot Authentic Memoirsotthe Lirto! Virers 5 with New 

Effays and Differtutions on Epicy Heroic, Didactic, and Padoral 


Poetry. 
Thr Whole Revifed, Corre&ed, and Improved, 


By WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH, Esa. 
Editor al the New beautiful Quaito Ediuon of Homer’s Works, 


and of the New Quarto Edivon of Telemachus, &¢, 
No. 40 {rr Teo 






























G& To avoid Miftakes and Impofition, the Public are caraefily 
: intreated to be pasticular in ordering 
MEIN OTH’s New Quarie Léttion er VIRGIE’s WORKS, 

Lonnon: Printed tor ALEXLFOCC, at be King's Arms, 
No. 16, Puternotter-Row 3 end icle by ail cther Buohtellers and 
Newfcarriers in Vown and Couniry. 

OF whom may be had, 

No, ¥. [Price only 6d. embllifhed with a fine Portrait of Dr, 
Francis Sanionac deja Morte Fes r1o0Nny the original 
Author of PELEMAGCHUS, cngresed Bs Grat.perz—iue alfo 
with a fine Reprefentation ai Terimactus, aid Mingiv ay 
uncer the CharaGer of MENTOR, artiving at the land of 
Calyplo, after having fuffered Shipwieck} (1 

MELMOLH’s New Quarto Edirion of the Entertaining 
ADVENTURES of 


TELEMACH UGS, 


The SON of ULYSSES, King of ITHACA, in 
Greece, and one of the Princes who conduétcd 
the Siege of Troy, 

INuftrated with NOTES, inftruétive and entertaining, by th 
Evrtor ; beautiiully and corredtly printed of fuperfine Paper? 
with new Types, caft on Purpote by Fry and Co, Letter” 
Founders to his Royai Highnefs the Piince of Wales; and em7 
bellithed, in a very fuperior Stile of Magnificence, with a Set of 
unulually Guano Corren-Prares, exquifitely defigned and 


engraved by the moft eminent Artifts. 

*,* MELMOTH’s New and Elegant Edition of TE).EMA~ 
CHUS being jut printed off, in only Twenty-four Numbers, one 
or more may be had ata Time, Price only Six-pence each; or the 
Whole, bound in Calf and Lettered, Price 16s. 

Alfo may be hag of Mr. Hoce, in Paiernofter-Row, London, 


or of moft other Book cllers in Gieat-Britain-and Iieland, 
I. MELMOTH’s New and Complete 


ROMAN HIS} ORY. 


Containing an univerfal Account of the Weftern and Eaftern 
Empires ; the Incter of which, though as neccflary as the former, 
is intirely omitted in all o:rner Works of the Kird. Price 3s. 
neatly hound, and illuftrated with an elegant Fronufpicce, n+ 
graved by Pollard, : 

I}, MELMOTH's New and Complete Abridgment of the 


GRECIAN HISTORY, 


From the Original of Greece to the intire Redu@ion of that 
ancient and renowned Empire by the Romans. Price 35 neatly 
bound, embelifhied with an accurate Map of ancient Greece, fines 


engraved by Corer. 


TH. MELMOTI’s MODERN 
UNIVERSAL STORY-TELLER ; 


Or, NEW PICTURE or HUMAN LIFE. Price 38. neatly 
bound, adorned with a beautiful Fronti{piece, taken fiom the 
Story of Maria, in the Sentimental Journey, and elegantly en 
graved by Pollard, 

1V. MIDDLETON's New ABRIDGEMENT of the 
HISTORY ot ENGLAND; or, A Complete and Univerfil Eayr 
Vih Remembrances, From the eartiefe Accounts to the prefette 
Time. For the Ule of Schools, &c. Price gs. bound, adornd 
with an elegant Engraving. 

V. MURRAY's New ITISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
earlieft, Authentic Accounts to the Prefent Time. Prive gs, 
hound, illuftrated with an agcarate Map of Scotland, and an cles 


yant Frontiipiece. 
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Mr. Philip Paumier. 

— John Peltrow, Moorfields. 

— _ David Pratbernon, St. James’s-Street. 

Mifs M. Pennick.. 

Mrs. Page, Hackney.. 

— Elizabeth Price, of Berkeley-fquare, - Author of 
the Complete Art of Cookery, and the Complete Con- 


We &Fe. 

r. Palmer, Author of the New Sponter’s Com 
panion, 

— Nathan Powell, Author of the New Oniverfal 
Fortune-Teller. 

— Pa rey City Road. 

Lewis Parney, Efq. Tranflator of the New Collen 


of Novels.and Romances, Jrom the French, 


R. 


Mr. C. Roberts, Hackney. 
| Bartholomew Rufpini, Elg. 





Mr. Edward Roberts. . 
— Sylvanus Rudderforth, Paternofter :row. 
— P. Rudderforth, St. John-ftreet. 

_Mifs Kofewell, Greenwich. : 


Se 


Dr. ‘Sinclair, Phyfician, Spring-gardens. 

Mr, James Southly, Grarige-walk, Southwark, 
—— John Smart, Bartholomew-clofe. 

Lady Style, Harley-ftreet. 

Mr. Robert Sewell, Bread-ftreet. 

John wvtanley, Efq. Maddox-ftreet, Hanover-fquare. 
Mr. Spooner, Barnes: ate 

—- Geo. Snell. . i 

— Wi.ham Slaughter, Excife-Office: 

Stanley, Cuftom-Houte. / 

— Wm. Sims, Greenwich. - 2. 

Rev. Mr. Smirnoff, Clifford-ftreet:. 

‘Captain Scott, of the Navy. 

Leut. Thomas Scott, Royal “Artilléry, Woolwich.: 


— 


Rev, Mr. Starihope, Queen-fquare, Great Ormond-'|° 


ftreet, Editor of the New Lady’s Magazine. 
Mr. Thomas Surridge, Whitecrofs-ftreet. 


T. 


Mr. Peter Thorn, Newington-Butts. 

Wm. Thornton, Efq. Author of the New Hifory 
of Lindon and Weftminfler, Se. 

Mr. Wm. Thompifon, Author. of the New. Gar- 
dener’s Calendar, and the New Complete Bird 
Fancier, Se. : i 

-~ Tatham, Wood-fireet. _ 

— Vaylor, Great Bath-ftreet. 

-— George Thompfon, Bithopfgate-ftreet.. 


SUBSE K-i 


| — Walker, Woolwich: *”- vet 





~ 





V. 


-Mr. James Vinnig, Minories. 


— Viilance, Cheaniide. 
—,Wm. Uinfreville, Poplar. 
—. Vernon, ,George-ftreet, Portman-fquare. 
— Vernon, Author of tne New London and Country. 
Songfler. Bick 
—- Matthew Virtue,-Wappings. °° 
Ww. nee 
Mr. Wellesford, Jun. Taviftock, 


George Woud, Efq. 
Mr. Robert Worth, Tower-ftreet. 


— Wm: Worth, Plaiftow, Etfex. 


Mis. -Mary Wharton, Chilland- 
Mr. Jofeph Warner, Fleet-ftreet. 


Rev. Dr. Wrigh:, F..S. A. Author. of..the Complete 
Britife Fuiniy Bible; the New and. Complete” Life 
of Chrifts the New and.Complete Book of (Martyrs s 
and the Folio Bsok of Common Prayer, with ivotes, 
&e. 


Mr. Wm. Wright, King-ftreet, Drury-lane. 


Rev. Jofeph Worthington, Author of the New Fa. 
mily Prayers, and the New Week's Preparation, Sc. 

Mr. Geo. Snell Williams. 

G. A. Walpole, Efq. Author of the New Briti/h 
Traveller. . ee Bk tae Gieh 

Mr. Wooding, Rofomand’s-ftreet.... |: 


Mr. Jofiah Young, Wyld-ftreet. 
— Richard Young, Hatton-wall. 


tr The Publifoer of this Work returns his moft refpe€&tful-Acknowledgments to the Subferibers for 


their kind Encouragement, and begs Leave to folicit a Continuance of ‘their 


2 


avours with refpeét to fome 


of his other New Publications, alfuring them, that nothing thall be wanting to render all the Periodical 
Works in which ‘he thall be engaged, deferving the Public Patronage. Notwithftanding pririted Notices . 


given for the Purpo:e, feveral 


have not been able to procure the Names of many of our numerous Subfcribers. 


ecks ago, and other necelfary Steps taken for colleing the Whole, we 


Thole whofe Names 


‘are not in the Li), will therefore, of courfé, exctfe the Omiffion ; and fuch as find any Error in Spelling, 
will pleafe to obferve, that the Faule is. nor-charpeable on the Publifher, as he has ordered the Names, 
Fluces of Abode, &c. tu be literally tranferibed from the Notes, as delivered in by the’ sefpective Book~- 


fellers, Stationers, Newimen, &c. &c.. 


“eC SLIN, 


SUE 





